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BARBAR.US  (Francis),  a  noble  Venetian,  was  a 
man  of  great  fame  in  the  15th  century,  not  only  for 
earning,  but  likewife  for  a  fkilful  addrefs  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  aifairs.  He  is  author  of  a  book  Di 
Ri  Uxoria,  and  fome  fpeeches. 

Barbarus  (Hermolaus),  grandfon  of  the  preceding, 
one  of  the  moll;  learned  men  in  the  ijth  century.  The 
public  employments  he  was  entrufted  with  early,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  polite  learning  with 
great  application.  As  he  was  very  Ikilful  in  the  Greek, 
he  undertook  the  moft  difficult  tranflations,  and  began 
with  a  famous  paraphr.ife  upon  Ariflotlc.  He  then 
attempicd  Diofcoridcs,  whofe  text  he  corredlcd,  gave 
a  tranflation  of  him,  and  added  a  commentary.  But 
of  all  his  works,  there  is  none  which  has  gained  himfo 
much  reputation  as  that  which  he  made  upon  Pliny  ; 
he  corrctted  in  him  above  5000  palFages,  and  occa- 
I'lonally  rcflored  300  in  Pomponius  Mela.  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  to  whom  he  was  ambalfador,  conferred 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  iipon  him.  He  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  accept  of  it  without  waiting  for  the 
confent  of  his  fuperiors ;  though  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant that  the  republic  of  Venice  had  made  laws  to 
forbid  all  the  minifters  they  fent  to  the  court  of  Rome 
to  accept  any  benefice.  His  fuperiors  were  inflexible  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  gain  any  thing  upon  them  either 
by  his  flattery  or  his  father's  interell,  the  father  died 
of  grief,  and  the  Ton  foon  followed  him. 

Barbarus  (Daniel),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
preceding,  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for 
his  learning.  He  was  ambaliador  from  Venice  to 
England  ;  and  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  afted  with  great  zeal  for  the  interefl 
of  the  pope.  He  wrote,  i.  A  commentary  upon  Vi- 
truvius.  2.  Catena  Crttconim  Patru?/i  in  quinquagin- 
ta  Pfalvios  Latine  verfa.  3.  La  Prattica  della  Per- 
fpifiiva.     He  died  in  i5^'9,  at  41  years  of  age. 

BARDARY,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  including  the 
flaies  of  Algiers,   Morocco,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis ;   (fee 
thofc  articles).   This  country  contains  almoll  the  whole 
1         of  what  the  Romans  pollened  of  the  continent  of  A- 
£xtem,&c.  frica,  excepting  Egypt.     It  ftrctchcs  itfclf  in  length 
from  call  to  weft,  beginning  at  the  fouthern  limits  of 
Egypt,  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  full  35  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  from  ihcnce  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  lumofl 
wcilern  edge  of  it,  about  6  more,  in  all  41  degrees; 
fo  that  the  utmofl  length  of  Barbary  from  cart  to  weft 
is  CKPiputed  at  about  7J9  German  leagues.     On  the 
fouih,    indeed,  it  is  coiilincd  within   much  narrower 
bounds,  extending  no  farther  than  from  27  to  ;;;;.  de- 
grees of  north  latitude  ;  lb  tjiat  its  utmofl  brcadih  from 
Vol.  III. 
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north  to  fouth,  does  not  exceed  128  German  miles.  Barbsry. 
More  particularly,  Barbary  begins  on  the  weft  of  the  *— — v— ^ 
famed  mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ay  Duacal, 
or  Al  Duacal,  inclofmg  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez 
and  Dela,  now  provinces  of  Morocco;  thence  ftretch- 
ing  north-eaftward  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  at  Cape  Kinifterre,  then  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  at  lall  bounded  by  the  city  of  A- 
lexandria  in  Egypt.  j 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Barbary,  there  Whence 
are  many  conjeftures.  According  to  fome,  the  Ro-'nanit'J' 
mans,  after  they  had  conquered  this  large  country, 
gave  it  that  name  out  of  contempt  and  dillike  to  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  natives,  according  to  their 
cuftoni  of  calling  all  other  people  but  thcmfclves£«r- 
barians.  Marmol,  on  the  contrary,  derives  the  word 
Barbary  from  Berber,  a  name  which  the  Arabs  gave 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  which  they  retain  to 
this  day  in  many  pans  of  the  country,  efpecially  along 
the  great  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  ;  and  whicli 
name  was  given  them  on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of 
their  country.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  the  name 
of  Barbary  was  given  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  the 
ftrange  language  of  the  natives,  which  appeared  to 
them  more  like  a  murmur  or  grumbling  of  fome  brute 
animals  than  articulate  founds.  Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  the  Arabic  word  bar,  lignifying  a  defart, 
twice  repeated  ;  which  was  given  by  one  Ifric,  or  A- 
fricus,  a  king  of  Arabia,  from  whom  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa  is  pretended  to  have  taken  its  name. 
According  to  them,  this  king  being  driven  out  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  cloftly  purfued  by  his  enemies,  fome 
of  his  retinue  called  out  to  him  Bar,  bar  ;  that  is,  Ta 
the  defart,  to  the  defart ;  from  which  the  country  was 
afterwards  called  Barbary.  j 

Among  the  Romans  this  country  was  divided  intoSubjeatu 
the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Africa  Propria,  &c.  and  the  Ro- 
they  continued   abfolute  mafters  of  it  from  the  time  of  ni»n«. 
Julius  Cxiix  till  the  year  of  Chrift  428.     At  that  time 
Bonifacius   the   Roman  governor  of  thefe   provinces, 
having  through  the  treachery  of  ^lius  been  forced  10        ^ 
revolt,  called  in  to  his  aliiftance  Gcnfcric  king  of  the  r-onifaciuj 
Vandals,  wiio  had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  Spain.  calU  in  the 
The  terms  offered,  according  to  Procopius,  were,  ihat  Vaudils. 
Genferic  lliould  have  two-thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one- 
third  of  Africa,  provided  they  could  maintain  them- 
fclvcs  againft  the  Roman  power;  and  to  .iccompliflitbis 
they  were  10  afllft  each  other  to  the  utmoft. — This  prc- 
pofal  was  inflantly  complied  with,  and  Gcnfcric  fct  fail 
from  Spain  iu  May  428,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
according  to  fome,   or  only  24,000  according  to  o- 
A  (hers, 
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thers,  togciher  with  ilicir  wives,  chiKlren,  sndall  their 
ctfci5ts.  lii  ilic  nuaa  time,  liowcvtr,  the  em|irefs  Pl.i- 
ciJia  having  ililcovered  the  true  ciiifc  of  lioiiitaciiis's 
revolt,  wrote  a  moll  kind  and  obli;;iiig  letter  to  hiin, 
in  wliich  Ihe  airirtd  him  oi  her  favour  and  proteclioii 
for  the  future,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  diuy,aiid 
txcri  his  ufual  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by 
driving  out  tlie  Barbarians  whom  the  malice  of  his 
{•neniiis  had  obliged  him  to  call  ni  lor  his  own  fafety 
and  prcfervaiion. 

Bonilacius  readily  complied  with  this  rcqiicll,  and 
oiTercd  the  Vandals  conlidcrable  Aims  if  they  would 
retire  out  of  Africa  and  return  to  Spain.  But  Genfc- 
ric  already  maftcr  of  the  greatell  part  of  the  country, 
(iril  returneil  a  fcotling  aiifwcr,  and  then,  falling  uiiex- 
peOlcdly  on  hiui  cut  molt  of  his  men  in  pieces,  and 
obliged  Bonifacius  himfelf  to  fly  to  Hippo,  which  place 
he  inverted  in  May  450.  The  ficge  lalkd  lill  the 
month  of  July  tiic  following  year;  when  the  \'andals 
were  forced  by  a  famine  that  began  to  rage  in  liieir 
camp,  to  drop  the  cntcrprize  and  retire.  Soon  after, 
Bonifacius  having  received  two  reinforcements,  one 
from  Rome,  and  the  other,  under  the  condiu't  of  the 
celebrated  Afy;\r,  from  Conflaniinople,  a  refokuion 
was  taken  by  the  Roman  generals  to  offer  the  enemy 
battle.  The  Vandals  readily  accepting  the  challenge,  a 
bloody  engagement  cnfucd,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
utterly  defeated,  a  prodigious  number  of  them  taken, 
and  the  red  obliged  to  llieltcr  themfelves  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Afpar,  who  commanded  the 
eaftcrn  troops,  efcaped  with  dilRculty  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  Bonifacius  was  recalled  to  Italy.  Upon 
ihcir  departure,  the  Vandals  over-ran  all  Africa,  com- 
mitting every  where  the  mod  terrible  ravages;  which 
ftruck  the  inhabitants  of  Hippo  with  fuch  terror,  thpt 
they  abandoned  their  city,  which  was  firft  plundered, 
and  then  fet  on  fire  by  the  viftorious  enemy  ;  fo  that 
Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  now  the  only  flrong  places 
poirciTed  by  the  Romans. 

In  435,  Genfcric,  probably  being  afraid  of  an  at- 
tack by  tlic  united  forces  of  the  eaftern  and  weflern 
empires,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  who 
yielded  to  him  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Pro- 
confularis,  and  likewife  Byzacenc  ;  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  Profpcr,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  the  eaft.  Genfcric  delivered  up  his  fon 
Huincric  bv  way  of  hoftage,  but  fo  great  was  the 
confidence  which  the  Romans  placed  in  this  Barbarian, 
that  fonie  time  after  they  fent  him  back  his  fon.  Of 
this  they  foon  had  rcafon  to  repent,  for  in  439,  the 
Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths  in 
Gaul,  Genferic  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  fcize 
upon  the  city  of  Carthage  ;  by  which  he  confulerably 
enlarged  his  .African  dominions.  \'alentinian,  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  however,  maintained  as  long  as  he  lived, 
die  two  Mauritanias,  with  Tripolitana,  Tingitana,  and 
that  part  of  Numidia  where  Cirtha  flood. 

On  the  taking  of  Carthage,  Genferic  made  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire  ;  and  in  440  made  a  defcent  on  the 
illand  of  Sicily,  where  he  ravaged  the  open  country, 
and  even  laid  fiege  to  Palermo.  Not  being  able,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  that  place,  he  foon  returned  to  Africa 
with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  a  valf  number  of  captives. 
Being  now  become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theo- 
dolius  emperor  of  the  eaft  refolvcd  to  aOiil  \'alentinian 


againfi  fo  powerful  an  enemy.     Accordingly,  he  fitted   Earbary. 

out  a  fleet  coulifting  of   1 100  large  fltips  ;   and  putting  ' ■^ ' 

on  board  of  it  the  tiower  of  his  army,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Arcoviudas,  Aiililus,  and  Gcrmanus,  he  or- 
dered them  to  land  in  Africa,  and,  joining  the  wclteru 
forces  there,  to  drive  Genfcric  out  of  ihe  countries  he 
had  fei/.ed.  But  Genferic  in  the  mean  time  pretending 
a  delire  to  be  reconciled  with  l)oth  empires,  amufed 
the  Roman  general  with  propofals  of  peace,  lill  the 
feafon  for  adion  was  over:  and,  next  year,  Theodo- 
fius  being  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  to  oppofe  ihe 
Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  neceflary  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Vandals ;  and  this  he  could  obtain  on 
no  other  terms  than  yielding  to  them  the  quiet  poflel- 
fion  o(   the  countries  they  had  fcized. 

So  powerful  was  Genferic    now  become,  or  rather 
fo  low  was  the  Roman  empire  by  this  time  reduced, 
that  in  45  5,  he  he  took  and  plundered  the  city  ol  Rome 
itfelf,  as  fully  related    under  ihc  article  Rome;   and, 
after  his  return  to  Africa,  made  himfdf  mailer  of  the 
remaining  countries  held   by  the  Romans  in  that  part        . 
of  the  world.     Hereupon  Avitiis,  who  had    fuccecded  Makes 
X'aleniinian  in  the  empire,   difpatched   amball'adors  10  himfilfmi- 
Genferic,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had '^•^'■"f  ^" 
concluded  with  the  empire  in  442;  and  threatening,  if       l^"m»» 
he  did  not  obfcrve  the  articles  at  that  time  agreed  up-  ''"'^'  "'" 
on,  to  make  war  upon  him  not  only  with  his  own  for- 
ces,  but  with  thofc  of  his  allies  the  Vifigoths,    who 
were  ready  to  pafs  over  into  Africa.     To  this  Genferic 
was  fo  far  from  paying  any  regard,  that  he  immediate-         jg 
ly   put   to  fca  with    a  fleet  of  60  fliips  ;   but  being  at-  Defcattdliy 
tacked  by  the  Roman  fleet  under  Ricimer,  he  was  ui-  Ricimcr 
telly  defeated,  and  forced  to  lly  back  into  Africa  :  he  "'"'  Maj*- 
returned,  however,  foon   after  with  a  more  powerful  ''""us. 
Hcet,  committing  great  ravages  on   the  coaft  ol  Italy; 
but  in  a  fecond  expedition  he  was  not  ittcnded  with  lb 
good   fucccfs;   the  Romans  falling  unexpcfledly  upon 
his  men  while  bulled  in  pUmdring  the  country,  put 
great  numbers  of  them    to   the  fword,  and  among  the 
refl  the  brother-in-law  of  Genferic  himfelf.     Not  con- 
tent with  this  fniall   advantage,    Majorianus,  at   that 
time  emperor,  refolved  to  pals  over  into  Africa,  and 
attempt  the   recovery  of  that  country.     For  this  pur- 
pofe  he   made  great   preparations;   but  his  fleet  being 
furprifed  and   defeated  by  the   Vandals,  through  the 
treachery,  it  is  laid,  of  fomc  of  his  commanders,  the 
cntcrprile  mifcarried. 

Notwithllanding   this   misfortune,  however,  Majo- 
rianus perlifled  in  his  rcfoluiion;  and  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  accompliflied  his  purpofe,  had  not  he  him- 
felf been  murdered  foon  after  by  Ricimer.     After  his 
death,  Genferic  committed  what  ravages  he  pleafed  in 
the  poor  remains  of  the  weflern  empire,  and  even  made 
defcents  on  Peloponneftis,   and  the  iflauds  belonging  to       jj 
the  emperor  of  Conllantinople.  To  avenge  this  affront,  Genferic 
Leo  made  vafl  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Africa,  defeats  the 
infomuch,    that,  according  to  Procopius,    he  laid   out '='''"'n  cm- 
I  ;o,ooo  pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the  equipment  of  his  P^'''"' ' 
army  and  navy.    The  forces  employed  on  this  occafion 
were   fujHrient  for   expelling  the    Vandals,  had  thty 
been   much   more   powerful  than  they  were  ;    but  the 
command   being  given  to  Bafilifcus  a  covetous  and  am- 
bitious man,  the  fleet  was  utterly  defeated  through  his 
treachery,  and  all  the  vafl  preparationscametonoihing. 
By  this  laft  defeat  the  power  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa 
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was  fully  eRabliilied,  anJ  Gcnfcric  made  liimfclf  raaflcr 

of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  all   the  oilier  id.inds  between 

Italy  and  Africa,  without  oppolition  from  tlic  wcdcrn 

.emperors,  whofc  power  was  entirely  taken  away  in  the 

-year  476. 

Tims  was  the  Vandalic  monarchy  in  Barbary  founded 
by  Geuferic,  between  the  years  42S  and  468.  Ifwc 
take  a  view  of  that  prince's  government  in  his  new  do- 
minions,  it  prcfents  no  very  agreeable  profpcct.  Being 
himfelf  an  abfoluie  babarian  in  the  Ihictefl  fcni'e  of  the 
word,  and  an  ntter  rtrani;er  to  every  ufeful  art,  he  did 
not  fail  to  Ihow  his  own  prowefs  by  liie  dellruCfion  of 
all  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatncfs  which  were  (o 
numerous  in  the  country  he  had  conquered.  Accord- 
ingly, inftead  of  improving  his  country,  he  laid  it 
walle,  by  demolilhing  all  the  Itatcly  ftniftures  boih 
public  and  private,  and  all  other  valuable  and  fump- 
tiious  works  with  which  thofc  proud  conquerors  had 
adorned  this  part  of  their  dominions.  So  that,  what 
ever  monuments  the  Romans  had  been  at  fuch  an  im- 
inenfe  expencc  to  erect,  in  order  to  eternize  their  own 
glory,  the  barbarous  Vandals  were  now  at  no  lefs  pains 
to  reduce  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Kelides  this  kind  of 
devaflation,  Genferic  made  his  domonions  a  fcene  of 
blood  and  llan;;hter,  by  perfecuting  the  orthodox 
Chriftians  ;  being  himfelf,  as  well  as  moll  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  zealous  Arian  ;  and  for  this  his  long 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable.  He  died  in  477,  after  a 
reign  of  60  years ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hun- 
neric. 

The  new  king  proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his 
father,  perfecuting  the  orthodox  with  the  uimolt  fury; 
and,  during  his  lliort  reign  of  fevcn  years  and  an  half 
destroyed  more  of  them  than  Genferic  had  done  in  all 
his  life  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  herefiarch  Arius*;  before  which  time  his 
Helh  had  been  rotting  upon  his  bones,  and  cj-awling 
with  worms,  fo  that  he  looked  more  like  a  dead  car- 
cafe  than  a  living  man.  Concerning  his  fuccellbrs  Gu- 
lamniid,  Thrafamund,  and  Hildcric,  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  liicy  fomelinies  perfccuted, 
and  fometimts  were  favorable  to,  the  orthodox;  and 
by  his  favour  for  them  the  lad  king  was  ruined.  For, 
having  unadvifrdly  pubiilhed,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  a  manifcllo,  wherein  he  repealed  all  the  ai5ts  of 
hi-s  predccelfors  againll  the  orthodox,  a  rebellion  was 
the  immediate  confequence.  At  the  head  of  the  male- 
contents  was  one  Gilimer,  or  Gildemar,  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royul,  who  by  degrees  became  fo  powerful, 
as  to  depofe  Hilderic  in  the  fevemh  year  of  his  reign  ; 
after  which  he  canfed  the  unhappy  monarch  with  all 
liisfamily  tobcclofelyconfinrd,  and  was  himfelf  crown- 
ed kiiig  of  the  Vandals  at  Carihasre. 

Giiimer  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  any  that  had 
g.^iic  before  him.  H;  not  only  crucllv  perfccuted  the 
orrho.lox,  but  horrib'y  opjirrli'ed  all  the  rel',  fo^ihit 
he  wa;  held  in  univerfal  ibhorrcnce  in\  delegation 
when  iheGreck  emperor  Jiltiniin  pioic>.'ted  an  invafioii 
of  .^.iVica.  This  expedition  of  Jullinian's  is  faid  to 
have  been  occafione J  by  an  app.iriti.in  of  Laetus  an 
African  bilhop,  who  had  been  murden  d  fonic  time  be- 
fore, but  now  commaideil  the  emperor  to  attempt  the 
reovrry  of  Africa,  aid  alFured  him  of  fuccefs.  Ac- 
cordingly, this,  or  fome  other  motive,  prevailed  upon 
Jiiftiaiaa  fo  far,  that,  not*itbilaiiding  his  being  at  that 
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time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perda,  he  fent  a  power-    Barbary.- 

ful  rieel  and  army  to  Africa,  under   the  command   of  " — ' 

the   celebrated   general  Bclifaritis,  who  was  for  that 
reafon  recalled  from  Perfia. 

So  much  was  Gilimer,  all  this  time,  taken  up  with 
his  own  pleafurcs,  or  with  opprclfing  his  fubje(Jls,  that 
he  knew  lit;le  or  nothing  of  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions that  were  making  againrt  him.  On  the  arrival  of 
Belil'arius,  however,  he  was  conftrained  to  put  himfelf 
into  a  pollurc  of  defence.  The  management  of  his 
army  he  committed  to  his  two  brothers  Gundimer  and 
Gelamund,  who  accordingly  attacked  the  Romans  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  The  engagement  was  iS 
long  and  bloody  ;  but  at  laft  the  Vandals  were  defeated,  Dcfeamhe 
and  the  two  princes  llain.  Giiimer,  grown  dcfperate  ^'*°<^*'»' 
at  this  news,  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  corps  dc  rc- 
ferve,  with  full  p.irpofe  to  renew  the  attack  with  the 
utmolt  vigour  ;  but  by  his  own  indilcretion  loft  a  fair 
opportunity  of  defeating  the  Romans.  For  no  fooner 
did  they  perceive  Gilimer  hallening  after  them  at  the 
head  of  a  frelh  army,  than  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight  ;  and  the  greateil  p.'.rt  were  difperfcd  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  had  the  king  followed  them  dole,  they 
mull  have  been  totally  cut  off.  Inftead  of  this,  how- 
ever. Humbling  unfortunately  on  the  body  of  one  of  his 
fliin  brothers,  the  fight  of  it  made  him  lofe  all  thoughts 
about  the  enemy;  and  inllead  of  purfuing  them,  he 
fpent  part  of  his  time  in  idle  lamentations,  and  pan  in 
burying  the  corpfe  with  fuitable  pomp  and  dignity. 
By  this  means  Belifarius  had  an  opportunity  of  rally- 
ing liis  men  ;  which  he  did  fo  etfedually,  that,  coming 
unexpcv?ledly  upon  Gilimer,  he  cafily  gained  a  new  and 
complete  vit'lory  over  him.  jj 

Tliis  defeat  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Carthage,  Takes  C»r- 
which  the  barbarians  hnd  been  at  no  pains  to  put  into 'hage. 
a  pollure  of  delciicc.  Alter  which  Giiimer,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  toobrain  afilllance  from  the  MoorsanJ 
Goths;  was  obliged  to  rccal  his  brother  Tzafon  from 
Sardinia.  The  meeting  between  the  two  brother  was 
very  mournful;  bin  they  foon  came  to  a  refulution  of 
making  one  defpcrate  attempt  to  regain  the  loll  king- 
dom, or  at  leaft  recover  their  captives  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  confequence  of  this  refolution  was 
another  engagement,  in  which  Tzalbn  was  killed  with 
800  of  his  choiccll  men,  while  the  Romans  luft  no 
more  than  50;  alter  which  Belifarius  moving  fudden- 
ly  forward  at  the  head  of  all  his  army,  fell  upon  th« 
camp  of  the  Vandals.  This  Gilimer  was  no  fooocr  ap- 
prifed  of,  than,  wiihout  ftaying  to  give  any  more  orders 
to  the  reft  of  his  army,  he  fled  towards  Numidia  in  the 
ntmoft  conftcrnation.  His  tliglit  was  not  immediate- 
ly known  among  his  troops;  but  when  it  was,  fuch  an 
iiniverfal  confiifioii  enfued,  that  they  abandoned  their 
camp  to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  nothing  to  do  but 
pl.iiidcr  it  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  iluy  mafTaercd 
all  the  men  found  in  it,  carrying  away  the  women  cap- 
tives. 20 

Thus  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  ihe  Van-  And  pun 
dais  in  Barbary,  and  the  Romans  once  more  became  »"<•"'*  »' 
mailers  of  ihiscouniry.     The  Vandal  inhabitams  were  '.*"^^'^'"."t' 
permiited  10  remain  as  they  were,  on  condition  of  ex-  ^| 
changing  the   herefy  of  Arius  for  the  orthodox  faith. 
As  for  Gilimer,  he   tied  wiih   the  utmoft   rxprdiiion  to 
Medainus,  a   town  iltuated  on-  the  lop  of  the  Pappuau 
mountain,  and  alinoll  inaccelTible   by    reafon    of    it» 
A  a  height 
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Parbary.  height  and  rafn^cdiiefs.     The  licge  of  this  place  was 

" '  coinmitied  lo  Pharas,  an  ollictr  of"  great  experience, 

who  iiaviog  ihiit  up  all  avenues  to  ihc  town,  llic  un- 
happy Gilimcr  was  reduced  to  the  {;rcateft  llraiis  for 
want  of  provifions.  I'haras  being  foon  apprifed  of  the 
diftrcfs  he  was  in,  wrote  him  a  moll  friendly  and  pa- 
thetic letter,  earncllly  exhorting  him  to  put  an  end  to 
tlie  diftrefs  of  liimfclfaiid  his  friends  by  a  furrendcr. 
This  Gilimcr  declined  ;  bat  at  the  fame  time  concluded 
his  anfwev  with  a  moll  fiibmiinvr  rcqutft,  that  I'haras 
woiild  fo  far  piiy  liis  great  diftrcfs  as  to  fend  him  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  fponge,  and  a  luic.  Tliis  flrange  reiiueft 
greatly  fiirprifed  Pliaras  ;  but  at  lad  it  was  explained 
by  the  mcirrnger,  who  told  him  that  the  king  had  not 
tafted  any  baked  bread  fmce  his  arrival  on  that  moun- 
tain, and  earneflly  longed  to  eat  a  morfel  of  it  before 
he  died  :  the  fponge  he  wanted  to  allay  a  tumour  that 
was  fallen  on  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  the  lute,  on  which 
he  had  learned  to  play,  was  to  alTiIl  him  in  fctting  fomc 
elegiac  vtrfcs  lie  had  compofed  on  the  fubjciJl  of  his 
misfortunes  to  a  fuitable  tune.  At  this  nioarnful  re- 
port Pharas  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  imme- 
diately difpatchcd  the  nieffcDger  with  the  things  he 
wanted. 

Gilimcr  had  fpcnt  near  three  winter  months  on  the 
fummit  of  this  inhofpitable  mountain,  his  mifcry  har- 
dening him  ilill  more  againll  the  thoughts  of  furren- 
dering,  when  a  melancholy  fcene  in  his  own  family  at 
once  reconciled  him  to  it.  This  was  a  bloody  ftruggle 
between  two  boys,  one  of  them  his  filler's  Ion,  about 
a  flat  bit  of  dough,  laid  on  the  coals  ;  which  the  one 
fcizeJ  upon,  burning  hot  as  it  was,  and  clapped  it  in- 
to his  mouth  ;  bin  the  other  by  dint  of  blows  forced  it 
otu,  and  eat  it  from  him.  This  quarrel,  which  might 
have  ended  fatally  had  not  Gilimcr  interpufcd,  made  fo 
deep  an  imprclRon  upon  him,  that  he  immediately  dif- 
patched  a  melfcnger  to  Pharas,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  willing  to  furrendcr  himfclf  and  all  his  effcifls 
upon  the  conditions  he  had  offered,  as  foon  as  he  was 
alfurcd  that  they  were  embraced  by  Bclifarius.  Pha- 
ras loll  no  lime  to  get  them  ratified  and  fcnt  back  to 
]iim  ;  after  which  he  was  conduced  to  Belifarius,  who 
gave  him  a  very  kind  reception.  Gilimer  was  after- 
wards brought  before  Jullinian  in  golden  chains,  whom 
he  bcfought  in  the  moll  fubmillive  manner  to  fpare  his 
life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the  emperor;  who 
treated  by  alfo  allowed  him  a  handfome  yearly  penfion  to  live  up- 
Juiliniau,  on  as  a  private  gentleman.  But  his  mind  and  heart 
were  too  much  unfettled  and  broken  to  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  a  private  flaie  ;  fo  thatGilimer,  opprelTed  with  grief, 
died  in  the  year  534,  the  firfl  of  his  captivity,  and  five 
years  after  he  had  been  raifcd  to  the  throne. 

Barbary  being  thus  again  reduced  under  the  power 
4-  of  the  Romans,  its  hiftory  falls  to  be  taken  notice  of 
Barhary  under  that  of  Rome.  In  the  khalifat  ol  Omar,  this 
fubducd  by  country  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  as  we  have  al- 
thc  Sara-  j-eady  related  under  the  article  Arabia.  It  continued 
""'■  fubject  to  the  Lhalifs  of  Arabia   and   Bagdad   till  the 

reign  of  Harun  A\  Ralhid,  who  having  appointed  I- 
brahim  Elm  A^lab  governor  of  the  wellcrn  parts  of 
his  empire,  that  prttVd  took  the  opportunity,  firll 
of  alfuming  greater  powers  to  himfelf  than  had  been 
granted  by  the  khalif,  and  then  creeling  a  princi- 
pality altogether  independent  of  the  khalifs.  The 
race  of  Aglab  coaiiiiued  to  enjoy  their  new  princjpa- 
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lily  peaceably  till  the  year  of  tlie  Hegira  297  or  :98,    Barbary. 

during  which  time  thty  made  fevcral  defctnts  on  the  ' '^~~' 

idand  of  Sicily,  ami  conquered  part  of  it.     About  this 
time,   however,   one   Obeidallah    rebelled  againll  the 
houfe   of  Aglab,  and  aliiimcd   the  title  of    khalif  of 
Kiiiin<an  (the  ancient  Cyrcne,  and  rcfidencc   of  liic 
Aglabiie  princes).     To  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
pretenfions  he  alfo  took  the  furname  of  Al  Mohdi,  or 
Al  Mahedi,  the  direfhr.     According  to  iome,  alio,  he 
pretended  to  be  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  Ali  Ebn 
Abu  Talcb,  and  Fatema  the  daughterof  Mahomet ;  for 
which  reafon,  fay  they,  the  Arabs  called  him  and  his 
defcendants  t'ateiiiitii.     He  likewifc  encouraged  him- 
felf and  his  followers  by  a  traditional  prophecy  of  Ma- 
homet, that  at  the  end  of  300  years  the  fun  Ihould  rife        15 
out  of  the  weft.     Having  at    length  driven   the  Agla-  Driven  out 
bites  into  Egypt,  where  tliey  became  known  by  t'"^  Ij^^ilH"^* 
name  of  ]\Iagrchiai!s,  he  extended  his  dominions  in  ^.'  '  '^. 
Africa  and  Sicily,  making  Kairwan  the  place  of  hisy^jj^uf 
rcfidencc.  s6 

In  the    300th   year  of   the   Hegira,  ITabbafah,  one  Hisgeneral 
of  Al  Mohdi's  generals,  overthrew  the  khalif  Al  Mokh-  Habbafah 
tadcr's  forces   in    the  neighbourhood    of    Barca,   and""^'^"^* 
made  himfclf  mafter  of  that  city.     After  which  he  re-  ^''^^' 
ductd  Alexandria  itfelf ;  and  was  making  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqucfl  of  the  whole  country,  when  Al 
Mokhiadcr  difpatchcd   againfl  him    his  two  generals 
Takin  and  Al  Kafcm,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
Mabbaf.ih  being  informed  that  the  khalifs  troops  were 
in  moiiiui,  advanced  at  the  liead  of  his  army  to  give 
them  battle,  and  at  lafl  came  up  with  them  in  an  illand 
called  by  the  Arabs  Aid  Al  Khmnfiii.     Here  he  at- 
tacked them  with  incredible  bravery,  notwithftanding 
their  force  was  much  fupcrior  to  his  ;  but  the  approach 
of  night    obliged   both  generals  to  found  a  retreat. — 
The  aftion  therefore  was  by  no  means  deciiive,  tho' ex- 
tremely bloody,  thekhalif'sgcncralshavinglofl  20,000, 
and  Habbafah  10,000.     The  latter,  liowever,  duril  not 
renew  the  tight  next  morning;  but  iloleoffin  ilie  night, 
and  returned  home,  fothat  AlMokhtadtr  in  cfTcifl gained 
a  viflory.     In  the  502d  year  of  the  Hegira,   however, 
Habbafah  returned,  polleired  himfelf  of  Alexandria  a 
fecond  time,  defeated   a   body  of  the   khalifs   forces, 
and   killed   7000  of  ihein  upon  the  fpot.     What  fur- 
ther progrcfs  he  made  at  that  time  we  are  not  certain-        ^^ 
ly  told  ;     but   in  tlie  307th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abul  As  does  al« 
Kafcm,  fon  to  the  Fatemite  khalif  Al  Mohdi,    again  fo  his  ion 
entered  Egypt  with  an  army  of  100,000  men.     At  firft  •'^''"'  ^** 
he  met  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and  over-ran  a  con-       • 
fiderable  part  of  that  fine  country.     He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Alexandria,  Al  Tayum,  Al  Baknafa,  and  the 
iflc  of  Al  Alhmaryin,  penetrating  even   to  Al  Jizah, 
where  the  khalifs  army  under  the  command  of  Munes 
was  polled  in  order  to  oppofe  him.     In  this  country  he 
found  means  to  maintain  himfelf  till  the   308th  year        jg 
of  the  Hegira.     This  year,  however,  he  was  entirely  who  is  ut- 
dcfeaied  by  Munes,  who  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  his  tcrly  de- 
baggage,  as  well  as  of  the  plunder  he  had  acquired  ;  featcd  by 
and  this  blow  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Kairwan  with   the  M"i>«*-j 
fliattcrcd  remains  of  his  army,  where  he  remained  with- 
out making  any  further  attempt  on  Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi,  reigned  24  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Abul  Kafem  abovemeniiontd,  who  then  took 
the  furname  of  /fl  Kayeiii  Mokdi.  During  liis  reign 
we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  revolt  of 
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Earbary.  one  Yezid  El)n  Condat,  a  man  of  mean  cxtraiflion, 
but  who,  haviiij;  been  raifcd  to  ilie  dignity  ordiancel- 
lor,  found  means  to  raife  fuch  a  flrong  party,  tliat  the 
khalif  was  obliged  to  ihut  himfclf  up  iu  tlie  calUe  of 
Mohedia.  Y'eziil,  being  then  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  foon  reduced  the  capital  of  Kairwan,  the 
cities  of  Al  Ilakkada  and  Tunis,  and  feveral  other 
fortreiics.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  defeating  a 
conlldcrable  number  of  troops  which  Al  Kayem  had 
raifcd  and  fent  againft;  him  ;  after  which  he  cloftly  be- 
fieged  the  khalif  himfelf  in  die  caftle  where  he  had  flwt 
himfelfup.  The  ficge  continued  feven  months:  du- 
ring which  time  the  place  was  reduced  to  fuch  Araits, 
that  the  khalif  mull  either  have  furrendered  it  or  been 
ftarved,  when  deaili  put  an  end  to  his  anxiety  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  reigti,  and  334th  of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Kayem  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Illimael,  who 
immediately  took  upon  himfclf  the  title  o(  yj/  Miujfur. 
This  khalif  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  death  of  his 
father  till  he  had  made  the  preparations  neceflary  for 
reducing  the  rebels.  In  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
he  obliged  Yezid  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Mohedia  the  fame 
year;  and  in  the  following  gave  him  two  great  ovcr- 
tlirows,  obliging  him  to  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  forirefs 
of  Kothama,  or  Gutama,  where  he  bcficgcd  him  in  his 
turn.  Yezid  defended  the  place  a  long  tiine  wiili  de- 
fperate  bravery  ;  but  finding  the  garrifon  at  lafl  obliged 
to  capitulate,  he  made  fliift  to  efcape  privately.  Al 
Manfur  immediately  difpatclied  a  body  offerees  in  pur- 
fiiit  of  him  ;  w"ho  overtook,  and  brought  him  back  in 
fetters;  but  not  till  after  a  vigorous  defence,  in  which 
Y'czid  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds,  of  which  he 
died  in  prifon.  After  his  death,  Al  Manfur  caufed  his 
boily  to  be  flayed  and  his  fkin  fhillcd  and  expofed  to 
public  view.  Of  Al  Manfur's  exploits  in  Sicily  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  that  article.  Nothing  farther  re- 
markable happened  in  his  African  dominions;  and  lie 
died  after  a  reign  of  feven  years  and  16  days  in  the 
34tfl  of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Manfur  was  fucceejed  by  his  fon  Abu  Zamin 
Moad,  who  alfumcd  the  lurname  of  Al  I\ht:z  L^duiil- 
lah.  He  proved  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  maintained 
a  bloody  contefl  with  Abdalrahman,  khalif  of  Anda- 
lufia  :  for  a  particular  account  of  wliich  fee  the  article 
Spain.  In  the  347th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning 
March  25th, 95S,  Al  Moez  fent  a  powerful  army  to  tlie 
weftern  extremity  of  Africa,  under  the  command  ofAbul 
Hafan  Jawhar,  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he  had  advan- 
ced to  the  dignity  of  Vizir.  Jawhar  lirll  advanced  to 
a  city  called  Tahart,  which  he  befieged  for  fome  time 
inciFctTiiially.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Fez,  and 
made  the  proper  difpolitions  for  attacking  that  city. 
But  finding  that  Ahmed  F.bn  Beer,  the  Emir  of  the 
place,  was  refolvcd  to  defend  it  to  the  lafl,  he  thought 
proper  10  abandon  the  enierprize.  However,  having 
iraverfed  all  the  iraft  between  that  capital  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  he  again  fit  down  before  Fez,  and  took 
33  it  by  dorm  the  following  year. 
He  con-  But    the  grean  Q   atciiiivement    performed  by  this 

<iucr9  £-      khalif  was  his  couqiiell  of  Egypt,  and  ilic  removal  of  the 
pyi"-  khalifat  to  that  country.     This  compiefl,    though  long 

projcftcd,  he  did  not  attempt  till  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira ^j8.  Having  then  made  all  nectlTary  preparations 
for  it,  he  conimitied  ihc  care  of  that  expedition  to  a 
faithful  and  cxpciienccd  gcucral  called  Ciafar,  or  Jua' 
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f^r;  but  in  the  mean  time,  this  entcrprizc  did  not  di-   Barbary, 
vert   Al  Moez  from  the  care  of  his  oilier  conqucfts,  II 

particularly    thofe  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  :  to  the  lafl  , 
of  which  he  failed  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  361,  con- 
tinuing a  whole  year  in  it,  and  leaving  the  care  of  his 
African  dominions  to  an  experienced    ofliccr    named 
Yufif  Ben  Zeiri.  He  failed  thence  the  following  year 
for  Tripoli  in   Barbary,  where  he  had  not  llaid  long 
before  he  received  the  agreeable  news  that  his  general 
had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Alexandria.      He  lofl  no 
time,  but  immediately  embarked  for  it,  leaving  the 
government  of  his  old  African  dominions  in  the  hands 
of  his  trufly  fervant  Yufef  abovementioned,  and  arri- 
ving fafcly  at  that  port  was  received  with  all  the  demon-  And  uanf- 
flrations  of  joy.     Here  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations  fcrithcfcat 
of  his  new  Egyptian  dynafty,  which  was  to  put  a  final  "f  g"vcrii- 
end  to  the  old  one  of  Kairwan  after  it  Lad  continued  "''"'  "" 
about  65  years.  '''"'  ""^ 

Al  Moez  preferved  all  his  old  dominions  of  Kair-  ^' 
wan  or  Africa  Proper.  But  the  ambition  or  avarice  of 
the  governors  whom  he  appointed  fufTcred  them  to  run 
quickly  to  a  ihamefnl  decay  ;  particularly  the  new  and 
opulent  metropolis  of  Mohedia,  on  which  immenfe  fimis 
had  been  lavilhed,  as  well  as  labour  and  care,  fo  as  10 
render  it  not  only  one  of  the  richeft  and  flateliefl,  bnt 
one  of  the  Arongefl,  cities  in  thev\orld  :  fothat  we  may 
truly  fay,  the  wealth  and  fplendour  of  this  once  famed, 
though  Ihort-lived  (late,  took  their  final  leave  of  it  with 
the  departure  of  the  khalif  Al  Moez,  feeing  the  whole 
maritime  traft  from  the  Egyptian  confines  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  hath  (Ince  become  the  nefl  of  the  moll 
odious  piratical  crew  that  can  be  imagined. 

Under  the  article  Algiers  we  have  given  a  fliori  ac- 
count of  the  erciftion  of  a  new  kingdom  in  Barbary  by 
Texefien  ;  which,  however,  is  there  no  farther  continued 
than  is  nccelfary  for  the  proper  underilanding  the  hi- 
ftory  of  that  country.  A  general  hiflory  might  here 
be  given  of  the  whole  country  of  Barbary  ;  but  as 
that  would  neceflarily  occafion  repetitions  under  the 
articles  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  &c.  we  mufl 
refer  to  thofe  articles  for  the  hiflorical  part,  as  well  as 
for  an  account  of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  &c. 

BARBATELLI  (Bernardino),  otherwife  called 
Pochetti,  a  painterof  hiflory,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowers, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  IJ42.  He  was  the  difcip'c 
of  Ridolfo  Gliirlandaio  at  Florence  ;  from  whofcfchool 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  fludicd  there  wiili  fuch  uncom- 
mon adiduity,  that  he  was  frequently  fo  abflraifled, 
and  fo  ablblutely  cngroffcd  by  the  obje«.ts  of  his  con- 
templations, as  to  forget  the  neceffary  rcfrelhmcnts  of 
flecp  and  food.  He  was  excellent  in  painting  every 
fjifcies  of  animals,  fruit,  or  flowers  ;  and  in  thofe  fub- 
jcds  not  only  imitated,  but  equalled  nature.  His 
touch  was  free,  light,  and  delicate,  and  the  colouring 
of  his  objckls  inexprcliibly  true  ;  and,  belide  liis  merit 
in  his  moll  ufual  ityle  of  painting,  the  hiftorical  Aib- 
jccls  which  he  dcfigned  from  facrcd  or  profane  authors 
were  much  elltemed  and  admired.     He  died  in  161 2. 

BARBE,  orB.^RB.     Sec  B.arp. 

Barbe,  in  the  military  art.  To  fire  in  barbe,  means 
to  fire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  of  firing 
through  tiie  embrafurcs:  in  which  cafe,  the  parapet 
niuft  not  be  above  three  feet  and  a  lialf  high. 

Barbk,  or  Barpe,  is  an  old  word,  denoting  tl;e 
armour  of  the  horfcs  of  the  ancicm  knights  and  foldiers, 
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who  were  «ccoi\trcil  at  all  pu.ins.  It  is  fa'ul  to  liavc 
been  an  armour  of  iron  and  Icaihtr,  wherewith  the 
neck,  brcall  anil  thotililcrs  ot  the  horfe  were  covered. 

B.vKBE  (St),  a  town  of  New  Bifcay  in  Mexico,  near 
which  are  rich  filvtr  mines.  W.  Long.  109.  55.  N. 
Lat.  26.  o. 

BARHKD,  in  a  general  feufc,  bearded  like  a  fifli- 
hook  fct  with  birbs  ;   alfo  Ihavcd  ortrinimtd. 

Barreo  aiii  Cnjled,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  combs  and  (jills  of  a  cock,  when  particn- 
larizcJ  for  being  of  a  ditfercnt  tindiire  from  the  body. 

hharbiti  crtfi,  is  a  crofs  the  extremities  whereof 
are  like  the  barbed  irons  ufcd  for  (Iriking  of  fifli. 

BARBEL,  in  ichil.ology.     See  Cytfini's. 

BAKBF.LICOTvt',  an  ancient  feci  of  Gnoftics, 
fpokcn  of  by  Theodorct.  Their  do<;irines  were  ab- 
fiird,  and  their  ceremonies  too  abominable  to  be  re- 
peated. 

BARBER,  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  Ihaving  or 
trimming  the  beards  of  other  men  for  money.  An- 
ciently, a  lute  or  viol,  or  fomefiich  nmlical  inllnimcnt, 
was  part  of  the  fiirniiiive  of  a  barber's  fliop,  which  was 
ufcd  tlicn  to  be  freqiicntcd  by  pcrfons  above  the  onli- 
nary  level  of  the  people,  who  refortcd  tothe  barberci- 
thcr  for  the  cure  of  wonnds,  or  to  undergo  fon\e  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  10  be 
irimm::d,  a  word  that  fignified  cither  lliaviiig  or  cutting 
and  culling  the  hair;  thefe,  together  wiih  Icitin";  blood, 
were  the  ancient  occupations  of  the  barber-furgcon. 
As  to  the  other  important  branch  of  furgery,  the  fel- 
ting of  fraftured  limbs,  that  was  praiflifed  by  another 
cUfs  of  men,  called  bone-Jilhrs,  of  whom  there  are 
hardly  any  now  remaining.  The  mufical  inllruments 
in  his  Ihop  were  for  the  entertainment  of  waiting  cuf- 
tomers  ;  aad  anfwered  the  end  of  a  newfpapcr,  with 
which  at  this  day  thofe  who  wait  for  their  turn  at  the 
barber's  amufe  themfelves.  For  the  origin  of  the  bar- 
ber's p'J:,  fee  the  article  Appellation. 

BARBERINI  (Krancis),  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
poets  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Barberino,  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  year  1264.  As  his  mother  was  of  Florence,  he 
fettled  in  that  city  ;  where  his  profelFion  of  the  law, 
but  cfpecially  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  raifed  him  a 
very  confiderablc  character.  The  greatefl  part  of  his 
works  are  loft  ;  but  that  which  is  intitled  the  Prccefyts 
<>/ Loi't,  which  is  a  moral  poem  calculated  to  inftruft 
thofc  in  their  duty  who  have  a  regard  for  glory,  vir- 
tue, and  eternity,  has  had  a  better  fate.  It  was  pub- 
lilhcd  at  Rome,  adorned  with  beautiful  figures,  in 
1640,  by  Frederic  Ubaldini  :  he  prefixed  the  author's 
lite  ;  and,  as  there  are  in  the  poem  many  words  which 
are  grown  obfolcte,  he  added  a  glofTary  10  explain 
them,  which  illiiflratcs  the  fcnfc  by  the  authority  of 
contemporary  poets. 

BARBERINO,  a  town  of  Tufcany  in  Italy,  ll- 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  E. 
Long.  12.  I  J.  N.  Lat.  4?.  40. 

BARBERRY,  in  botany.     SceBERDERis. 
B.ARBESUL    (anc.  p;ro^r.),    a  town  and  river   of 
Jioeiica,  an  1  a  colony  in  the  rcfort  of  the  Conventus 
Gaditanns  in  Spain  :   now  Marit//a  in  Grenada. 

B.'iRBET,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  M. 
Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to  a  pecu- 
liar fptcies  of  the  worms  which  feed  on  the  puccrons 
or  aphides.    See  Aphis. 


£arbi< 


BARBETS,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  fcveral   Barbett. 
valleys  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thofe  ot  Lucern,  An-         II 
grona,  Peruf.i,  and  St  Martin. 

BARBEYRAt  (John),  was  born  in  Beficrs  in  ~ 
Lower  l.angucdoc  in  1674.  He  was  made  profedbrof 
law  and  hiliory  at  Laufanne  in  1 710  ;  which  he  enjoy- 
ed for  frvcn  years,  and  during  that  time  was  three 
times  rcilor  :  in  1717,  he  was  profeflbrof  public  and 
private  law  at  Croningen.  Kc  traiiHatcd  iiito  French 
the  two  celebrated  works  of  Pufi'endorf,  his  Lttv  of 
Nature  and  Natiom,  and  his  Dutia  tj  a  Mar.  and  a 
Citizen  ;  to  both  which  he  wrote  excellent  notes,  and 
to  the  former  an  iniroduc^tory  preface.  He  tranllated 
aUb  Grotius's  treatifc  De  Juro  Belli  ac  Facis,  with 
large  and  excellent  notes  ;  and  fcveral  of  Tillutfon's 
fernion's.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Trailc  dc  Jtu, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  of  Sainionge  in  France, 
with  the  title  of  a  marqnifate.  It  haih  a  m:inufa^urc 
of  linen  cloth  ;    and  lies  in  AV.  Long.  o.  j.  N.  Lat.  4J. 

2?- 

BARBICAN,  orBARBACAN.     See  Barracan. 

BARBIERI  (Giovanni  Franccfco),  otherwife  call- 
ed, CucrciiiO  da  Cento,  an  eminent  hillorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Cento,  a  village  not  tar  Irom  Bologna,  in 
1590.  At  firft  he  was  the  difciple  ol  Benedetto  Gcn- 
nari  j  but  he  afterwards  ftudied  for  fome  time  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Caracci,  though  he  did  not  adopt  ihe 
manner  of  that  famous  academy.  He  fcemed  to  pre- 
fer the  (lylc  of  Caravaggio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Alba- 
no,  imagining  it  impoflible  to  imitate  nature  truly, 
without  the  allift.ince  of  IhoHg  lights  and  llrong  Iha- 
dows  ;  and  from  that  principle,  his  light  was  admitted 
into  his  painting  room  from  above.  In  cficCf,  by  the 
oppolitton  of  his  ftrong  lights  and  fliadows,  he  gave 
fuch  force  to  his  picflmes,  that  few,  txccpt  thofe  of 
Caravaggio,  can  fland  near  them,  and  not  Icein  feeble 
in  tiieir  effec-l :  however,  that  manner  is  cenfurcd  as 
not  being  like  nature,  becaufe  it  makes  objeiJls  appear 
as  if  they  were  fecn  by  candle  light,  or  by  the  bright- 
nefs  of  a  fim-beam,  which  alone  can  jullify  the  dcep- 
iiefs  of  his  fliadowing.  The  principal  atteniionofGu- 
crcino  feems  to  have  been  fixed  on  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion in  colouring  ;  he  faw  the  altoni/hing  t  ffccfs  pro- 
duced by  the  colouring  of  the  celebrated  Venetian 
mailers  ;  and  obfervcd,  that  notwithllanding  any  im- 
perfc(^lions  in  regard  to  grace, corret'hiefs,  or  elegance, 
the  works  of  ihofc  maf'ers  were  the  objcfts  of  univerfal 
admiration.  From  which  obfervation,  he  feems  to 
have  devoted  his  whole  Ihidy  to  excel  in  colotiring ;  as 
if  he  were  convinced,  that  few  are  qualified  to  difcerii 
the  elevation  of  thought,  which  conflitiites  the  excel- 
lence of  a  compofition  ;  few  may  be  touched  with  the 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  the  defign,  or  perhaps  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  examine  even  the  corredncfs  of  any  part  of  a 
painting;  and  yet  every  eye,  and  even  every  imperfect 
judge  of  a  pidurc,  may  be  fenlibly  affeiMcd  by  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  colouring.  His  taflc  of  defign 
was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand,  but  without  any 
extraordinary  fliare  of  elevation,  corrednefs,  or  ele- 
gance. The  airs  of  his  heads  often  want  dignity,  and 
his  local  colours  want  truth.  However,  there  is  great 
union  and  harmony  in  his  colours,  although  his  carna- 
tions arc  not  very  frcfli  ;  and  in  all  his  works  there  isa 
powerful  and  exprcfiivc  imiiaiion  of  life,  which  will 
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Strlneri  for  ever  render  iTicm  eftimalile.  Towards  the  decline 
8  ot' bis  life,  he  obferved  that  the  clearer  and  lirighier 
_^'''"-  ftylc  of  Giiido  and  Albano  had  aitr,ii^k'd  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe  ;  and  thercCore  he  altered  his  man- 
ner, even  a^aiiifl  his  own  judtjnient.  Bn  he  apolo- 
gized for  that  coiuhicl,  by  dcclarinc;,  that  in  iiis  former 
time  lie  painted  for  fame,  and  to  plcafe  the  judicious  ; 
and  he  now  painted  to  pleafe  tlic  ig\iorai'.t,  and  enrich 
himfclf.  Jk-  died  in  i666. — The  moft  capital  perfor- 
mance of  Guercino,  is  the  hillory  of  S.  Pctronilla,  \^  hich 
is  confidercd  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome. 

Barbieri  (Paolo  Antonio),  da  Cento,  painter  of 
Ifill  life  and  animals,  was  the  brother  of  Guercino,  and 
born  at  Cento  in  1596.  He  chofe  for  his  fiilijerts 
fruit,  tiowcrs,  infecls,  and  animals;  which  he  painted 
after  nature  with  a  lively  lint  of  colour,  great  icnder- 
Eefs  of  pencil,  and  a  (Irong  charaftcr  of  truth  and  life. 
He  died  in  1640. 

BARBITOS,  orBARBiTOM,  an  ancient  inflrument 
of  miilic,  mounted  with  three,  others  fay  feven,  ftrings; 
much  ufed  by  Sappho,  and  Alcxus,  whence  it  is  alfo 
denorainated  Lejbiium. 

BARBLES,  or  Barbs,  in  farriery,  the  knots  or 
fupcrfliious  ilefli  that  grow  up  in  the  channels  of  a 
horfe's  mouth  ;  that  is,  in  the  intervals  that  fcparate  the 
bars,  and  lie  under  the  tongue.  Thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  barb.-s,  obtain  in  black  cattle  as  well  as  horfrs, 
and  obftruct  their  eating.  For  the  cure,  tliey  caft  the 
bead,  take  out  his  tongue,  and  clip  off  the  barbies  with 
a  pair  of  fcillars,  or  cut  them  with  a  (harp  knife  ;  others 
choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a  hot  iron. 

HARBOUR  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was 
cftecmed  an  elegant  poet  in  the  rcigu  of  David  I.  He 
wrote  the  hiflory  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  an  heroic 
poem,  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  which  contains  many 
fa ^^s  and  anecdotes  omitted  by  other  hiftorians.  The 
latefl  edition  of  this  book  is  that  of  Glafgow,  Svo, 
printed  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  intitled,  "  The  afls 
and  life  of  the  moft  viftorions  conqueror  Robert  Bruce 
king  of  Scotland  ;  wherein  alfo  are  contained  the  mar- 
tial  deeds  of  the  valiant  princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir 
James  Douglafs,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Stew- 
ard, and  fundry  others."  In  one  p.ifTigc,  he  calls  it  a 
romance  ;  but  that  word  was  then  of  good  reputation  : 
every  body  kiwws  that  the  '  Roniaunt  of  j-omaunts' 
has  been  innocently  applied  to  true  hiftory ;  as  well  as 
the  '  Ballad  of  ballads'  to  a  facred  fong. 

BARBUDA,  owe  of  the  Briiilh  Caribbee  idands, 
about  20  miles  long  and  12  broad.  It  is  lowland,  but 
fruittul  and  pretty  populous.  The  inhabitants  addiC:^ 
themfelvcs  to  htilbanJry,  and  find  always  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  corn  and  cattle  in  the  fugar  illands.  Bar- 
buda is  the  property  of  the  Codringion  family,  who 
have  great  nuuibers  of  negroes  here  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
badoes.     It  lies  in  W.  Long.  61.  5.  N.  Lai.  18.  5. 

B.^RCA,  a  large  country  of  Africa,  lying  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mcciiicrranean  fca,  between  the  kingdoms 
of  EiXP'  Slid  Tripoli,  cxiendinjj  itfrlf  in  length  from 
eaft  to  wefl  .'"rom  the  59th  to  the  46ih  degree  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  in  breadth  from  nonh  to  fouih  about 
30  leagues,  as  is  generally  fuppofcd.  It  is  for  the  moll 
part,  efpeciilly  in  the  middle,  a  dry  fandy  defart  ;  on 
which  account  the  Arabs  call  it  Sahart,  or  Ctyait 
Barkit,  that  is,  the  defart  or  road  of  whirlwinds  or 


hurricanes.  It  labours  almoft  every  where  under  a 
great  fcarciiy  of  witer;  and  except  in  the  neighLour- 
liood  of  towns  and  villages,  where  the  ground  produces 
fomc  Iniill  quantities  of  grain,  fuch  as  millet,  and  lomc 
maize,  the  reft  is  in  a  manner  quite  barren  and  uncul- 
tivated, or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  unculiivable  :  and 
even  of  that  fmall  quantity  which  thole  few  fpois  pro- 
duce, the  poor  inhabiiauis  are  obligeu  ;;>  exchange 
fomc  part  with  their  indigent  neighbours,  lor  datf?, 
flieep,  and  camels,  which  they  flaiid  in  greater  need  of 
tlian  they,  by  rcafon  of  their  great  fcarcity  of  grafs 
and  other  proper  food  ;  for  want  of  which,  ihofe  that 
are  brought  to  them  fcldom  thrive  or  live  long.  In  this 
country  flood  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion; 
and  iiotwithllanding  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fpot  where 
it  flood,  this  pan  of  the  country  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  moft  dangerous  of  any,  being  furrounded  with  fucli 
quick  and  burning  lands  as  are  very  detrimental  to  tra- 
vellers ;  not  only  as  they  fink  under  their  feet,  but  be- 
ing light,  and  heated  by  the  rays  ■»  the  fun,  are  eafily 
raifed  by  every  breath  of  wind  ;  which,  il  it  chance  to 
be  in  their  faces,  alinoll  burns  their  eyes  out,  and  ftiffles 
them  for  want  of  breadth  ;  or  if  vehement,  often  over- 
whelms whole  caravans.  Againft  this  temple  Cambyfcs 
king  of  Pcrfia  difpatched  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
They  let  out  from  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt,  and  under 
the  condufl:  of  proper  guides  reached  the  city  of  Oafis 
feven  days  journey  from  that  place  :  but  what  was  their 
fate  afterwards  is  uncertain  ;  for  they  never  returned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  couniry.  The  Am- 
monians  informed  Herodotus,  that,  after  the  army 
had  entered  the  fandy  defart  which  lies  bryoi:d  Oafis, 
a  violent  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  fouih  ai  the 
time  of  their  dinner,  and  r.;il'ed  the  fand  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  whole  army  was  overwhelmed  and  bu- 
ried alive. 

Concerning  the  government  or  commerce  of  this 
country  we  know  nothing  certain.  Moft  probably  the 
maritime  towns  are  under  ihc  protection  of  the  Porte  : 
but  whether  under  the  baflia  of  Egypt  or  Tripoli,  vr 
whttlier  they  have  formed  theinfclves  into  independent 
ftates  like  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  we  cannot  lay  ; 
only  we  arc  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  inariiime 
towns  arc  more  civilized  than  thofe  that  dwell  in  the 
inland  parts.  The  firft  profefs  Mahonieiainfm,  and 
have  imbibed  fome  notions  of  hunianiiy  and  juftice  ; 
whilft  the  latter,  who  have  neither  religion  nor  any 
lign  of  vvorlliip  among  ihem,  arc  altogcihtr  favage  and 
bruiiih.  They  are  a  ibrt  of  .Gratis,  and  like  ihem  live 
eniirely  upon  theft  and  plunder.  By  th.cm  this  trait, 
which  before  wasa  continued  defart,  waslirft  inhabited. 
At  their  firft  coming  in,  they  fritlcd  themfelvcs  in  one 
of  the  bell  places  of  the  country  ;  but  as  tlicy  multi- 
plied, and  had  frequent  wars  with  one  another,  the 
ftrongeft  drove  the  weakeft  out  of  the  heft  fpols,  and 
fent  them  to  wander  in  the  defart  parts,  where  tliey  live 
in  the  moft  niii'crable  manner,  their  country  Isardly  af- 
fording one  (ingle  nccelfary  of  lite.  Hence  il  is  th.it 
they  are  faid  to  be  the  uglieft  of  all  the  Arabs  :  their 
bodies  having  Icarcely  any  thing  but  fkin  and  bone, 
their  faces  meagre,  wiih  fierce  ravenous  l<K)ks  :  lltcir 
garb,  which  is  commonly  what  ihry  take  from  the  paf- 
fcngers  who  go  through  thtfe  pans,  latiered  with  long 
wearing  ;  while  the  pooreft  of  iheiii  have  fcarcc  a  rag 
10  covti"  their  naktdiicfs.    They  arc  moft  expert  aii.i 
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Bircalon,  rcfoliite  robbcr?,  that  being  their  chief  employment 
Bircdona.  and  livcliliood  ;  but  liic  trivcllers  in  ihcfe  pans  are  fo 
^  *'~~^/'cw,  that  tlie  Barcans  arc  often  ucccditatcd  to  make 
clilUnt  exciirfions  into  Niiniidia,  Libya,  and  other 
ftniihern  countries.  Thofc  that  fall  into  their  hands 
are  made  to  drink  plenty  of  warm  milk  :  then  they 
hang  them  up  by  the  feet,  and  fliake  thcin,  in  order  to 
make  them  vomit  up  any  money  they  think  tlicy  have 
fwallowed  ;  after  which,  they  drip  tliem  of  all  their 
clothes,  even  to  the  lall  rag  :  but  with  all  this  inhu- 
manity, they  commonly  fp.ire  their  life,  which  is  more 
than  the  other  African  robbers  do.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  every  artifice  they  canufc,  the  Barcansare  lb  poor, 
that  they  commonly  let,  pledge,  or  even  fell,  tiieir 
children  to  the  Sicilians  and  others  from  wiiom  they 
have  their  corn,  efpecially  before  they  let  out  on  any 
long  cxcurfion. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  prime 
miniflcr  of  the  king  of  Siam.  The  barcalon  has  in  his 
department  every  '^ling  relating  to  commerce,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  is  likewife  fiiperintendam  of 
the  king's  magazines. 

BARCELONA,  a  handfome,  rich,  and  ftrong  city 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas,  and  from  him  called  Baichio.  It  was 
reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  fubjci^l  to  them 
till  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  Barcelona  was  in 
tlic  Iiands  of  the  Moors,  and  under  the  government  of 
one  Z-ade.  This  governor  having  more  than  once  abu- 
fcd  theclemeiicy  of  Charlemagne,  at  lafl  irritated  Lewis 
king  of  Aquitain,  and  fon  to  Charles,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  inveft  the  city, 
and  not  10  rife  from  before  it  till  they  had  put  2Lade 
into  his  hands.  The  Moor  made  a  mofl  obflinate  re- 
liflance,  fo  that  the  fiege  lafted  many  months  :  at  laft, 
finding  it  impollible  to  prefcrvc  the  city  much  longer, 
and  being  dcllitute  of  allhopcsof  relief,  he  determined, 
or  rather  was  compelled  by  the  inhabitants,  to  go  to  the 
Chridian  camp  and  implore  the  emperor's  mercy  ;  but 
here  he  was  no  fooncr  arrived  than  he  was  arrcfted  and 
fent  prifoner  to  Charlemagne,  who  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  banifliment.  The  people  gaining  nothing  by 
this  expedient,  continued  to  hold  out  for  fix  weeks 
longer,  when  the  king  of  Aquitain  liiinfelf  took  the 
command  of  the  fiege.  To  him  they  made  a  propofal, 
that  if  he  would  allow  them  to  march  out  and  go 
where  they  pleafed,  they  would  furreiidcr  the  place. 
Lewis  having  agreed  to  this,  made  his  public  entry  in- 
to Barcelona,  where  he  formed  a  dcfign  of  extending 
his  father's  dominions  as  far  as  the  Ebro;  but  being 
recalled  before  he  could  put  his  defign  in  execution, 
he  appointed  one  Bera  count  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
continued  fubjeft  to  him  and  his  fuccellbrs,  who  flill 
enjoyed  the  title  of  counts  of  Barccloriu,  from  the  year 
802  to  1 151  ;  during  which  time  we  find  nothing  re- 
markable, except  that  the  city  was  once  taken  by  the 
Moors,  bjt  foon  after  retaken  by  the  alfiftance  of 
Lewis  IV.  king  of  France.  In  1131  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Ray- 
mond V.  count  of  Barcelona  with  the  daughter  of  Don 
Ramiro  the  Monk,  king  of  Arragon.  In  1465  the 
Caialonians  revolted  againft  Don  Juan  II.  king  of  Ar- 


ragon, out  of  hatred  to  his  queen  Donni  Juanni ;  the  nircelom 
confcquenceof  which  was,  that  Barcelona  was  beficged  '— ^/— 
by  that  monarch  in  1471.  Various  efforts  were  made 
by  Lewis  XI.  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Lorraiu  in 
order  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  without  efJedt.  Things 
at  length  were  brought  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  when 
the  king  offered  to  pardon  them  all,  without  the  fniall- 
cft  punilhment  either  in  perfon  or  property,  provided 
they  would  fubmit :  but  thefe  terms  they  rejcdlcd, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  count  de  Pailhars, 
who  had  been  pardoned  the  year  before.  The  army, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  earnell  in  being  led  on  to 
the  aflault,  in  hopes  of  plunder.  The  king,  however, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  citizens,  dated  the  6th  of  OQ.0- 
ber,  in  terms  as  aifei^ionate  as  if  he  had  been  writing 
10  hischildrcn,  bewailingthc  miferiesthey  had  brought 
on  themfelves,  and  concluding  with  a  proiellation  that 
they,  and  not  he,  mud  be  anfwerablc  for  the  confe- 
quenccs.  Upon  this,  at  the  ptrfuafion  of  a  prieft  who 
had  a  reputation  for  fanility,  they  fent  deputies  to  the 
king,  and  made  a  capitulation  on  the  i7ih  of  the  fame 
month.  In  this  the  king  acknowledged  they  had 
taken  up  arms  on  jull  motives ;  and  forgave  evciy  body 
except  Pailhars,  who  was,  however,  fuffered  toefcape. 
On  the  22d  of  Odober  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
the  city,  andconlirmcd  all  their  ancient  privileges.  In 
1697,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a 
bloody  fiege  of  52  days  ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  city  had 
a  coniiderable  effed  in  difpofing  the  Spaniards  to  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ; 
but  being  aftcrsvards  fliamefully  denied  ainflance  by  the 
Englilli  niinillry,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Philip  II. 
by  whom  the  whole  province  was  deprived  of  its  an- 
cient privileges  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Spain. 

Barcelona  is  fituated  by  the  fea-fide,  of  a  form  be- 
tween a  fquare  and  an  oval  ;  it  is  furrounded  with  a 
good  brick  wall,  round  which  is  another,  with  14  ba- 
flions,  horn-works,  ramparts,  and  ditches  ;  the  ram- 
parts arc  high,  broad,  and  fpacious,  infomuch  that 
100  coaches  may  be  fcen  every  evening  driving  thereon 
for  plcafurc.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Old  and  the  New,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  wall  and  a  large  ditch  ;  the  flreets  are  handfome, 
well  paved  with  large  flones,  wide,  and  very  clean.  Ii; 
is  the  relidcnce  of  a  viceroy,  is  a  bifliop's  fee,  has  a 
fine  nniverfity,  a  mint,  a  good  port,  and  is  adorned 
with  handfome  buildings.  Here  is  a  court  of  inqui- 
fition,  which  the  inhabitants  look  upon  as  an  advantage. 
The  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  is 
large,  handfome,  and  adorned  with  two  high  towers, 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  ISIary,  the  palace  of  the  bilhop, 
that  of  the  inquifition,  and  fcvcral  religious  houfes : 
add  to  thefe  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  the  arfenal, 
which  contains  arms  for  icoo  men  ;  the  exchange, 
where  the  merchants  meet ;  the  terfana,  where  they 
build  the  galleys  ;  and  the  palace  where  the  nobility 
of  the  country  meet,  called  La  Cafa  de  la  Deputation. 
This  lad  isbuilt  with  fine  hrge  free  ftone,  and  adorned 
with  columns  of  marble  :  there  is  in  it  a  large  hall, 
with  a  gilt  cieling  and  a  handfome  portico,  wherein 
perfons  may  either  walk  or  fit  ;  the  hall  is  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  all  the  counts  of  Barcelona, 
There  are  fcveral  fine  fqnarcs,  particularly  that  of  St 
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Barcclo-  Micliael,  into  which  all  the  great  ftreets  run.  Tlie 
nctia  port  is  wide,  fpacious,  deep,  and  fafe  ;  dil'endcd  on 
the  one  lidc  by  a  greit  mole,  and  the  other  Iheher- 
,  cd  from  the  wcfl  wind  by  two  mointains  that  advance 
into  the  fea,  and  form  a  kind  of'pro;iiontory  :  the  mole 
is  7J0  paces  long,  with  a  quay,  at  tiic  end  of  which 
is  a  light-houfc  and  a  fmall  fort.  One  of  the  moun- 
tains, called  MoHht  Joy,  is  very  high,  and  riles  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  near  the  city  :  it  is  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  f;roves  of  trees,  and  has  a  ftrong 
fort  for  the  defence  of  the  city  :  this  monntain,  being 
a  rock,  yields  an  inexhanftibie  qiiirry  of  fine  hard  free 
ftone.  Barcelona  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  on  account 
of  the  convcniency  of  its  harboDr  ;  and  it  has  a  n;anu- 
faflnrc  of  knives  greatly  cftcemed  in  Spain,  as  alfo  of 
blankets.  Here  are  alfo  fcveral  <;lafs-hoiifes.  The  in- 
habitants are  dilij^ent,  and  equally  fit  for  labour  and 
trade  ;  they  are  alfo  very  civil  to  flrangers.  The  wo- 
men are  well  fliaped,  and  as  handfome  as  any  in  Spain  ; 
they  are  brifk  and  lively  in  their  converfaiion,  and  more 
free  and  nnrertrained  in  their  behaviour  than  in  other 
parts  of  Spain.     E.  Long.  2.  J.  N.  Lat.  41.  26. 

BARCELONETTA,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
government  of  Dauphiny,  and  capital  of  the  valley  of 
its  own  natne.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712. 
E.  Long.  6.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  26. 

BARCELOR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  a  Dutch  faflory,  where 
they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  pepper.  E.  Long. 
74.  ij.  N.  Lat.  13.  45. 

BARCELOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy.  It  is  fcatcd  on  the  river  Cavado,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  W.  Long.  7.  o. 
N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BARCINO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Terra-' 
conenfis  in  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  Laletani.  Now 
Barcei.on.i,     See  that  article. 

BARCLAY  (Alexander),  a  learned  monk  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  V^III.  Where  he  was  born,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  was  neverihclcfs  a  matter  of 
virulent  conteniion  among  his  former  biographers. 
Bale,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  is  of  opinion  he  was 
born  in  Somcrfetlhire.  There  is  indeed  a  village  of 
his  name,  and  a  numerous  family,  in  that  county.  Pits 
thinks  he  was  born  in  Devonfliire.  Mackenzie  is  po- 
fitive  he  was  a  Scotchman ;  but  without  proof,  unlcfs 
wc  admit  as  fuch  his  name  Atexauder.  He  was,  how- 
ever, educated  in  Oriel  college  Oxford.  After  leaving 
the  univcrfity  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  fonic 
time  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  he  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thole  coun- 
tries, as  appears  from  fevcral  tranOations  of  books, 
which  he  afterwards  publiflied.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  chaplain  to  bis  patron  the  bifliop 
of  Tyne,  who  likevvJife  appointed  him  a  pricft  of  St 
Mary,  at  the  college  of  Oitcry  in  Devonfliire,  found- 
ed by  Grandifon  bilhop  of  Exeter.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  became  a  Benedifline  monk  of  Ely. 
On  the  dllToUition  of  that  monaftrry,  lie  iirft  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  St  Matthew  at  Wokcy  in  Sonierfct- 
fhire  ;  and,  in  1549,  being  then  do^'tor  of  divinity, 
was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Much  Badew  in  Ef- 
fcx.  In  15J2  he  was  appointed  rcflor  of  .'Vllhallows, 
Lombard-ftrcct,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  a  very 
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fliort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon  ia  Surrey  in  Jjnc 
1552.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  improved  the 
Englifh  language,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  politcft 
writers  of  his  time.  He  compofed  fevcral  original 
works  ;  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  tranllations 
from  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  German  langua- 
ges. His  verlion  from  Salluft  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha 
is  accurate,  and  not  %vithout  elegance.  His  lives  of 
fevcral  faints,  in  heroic  vcrfc,  are  ftill  unpublilhcd. 
His  St:!ltif(!ro  ttavis,  or  The  J})ip  of  j\'jh,  is  the  moft 
fnignlar  of  his  performances.  It  was  printed  by  Ri- 
chard Pynfon  at  Lnndon  1509  in  folio;  and  contains 
a  variety  of  wooden  plates,  which  are  worthy  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  curious. 

Barclay  (William),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born 
in  Aberdeenfliire  in  the  year  1541.  He  fpcnt  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the 
court  of  Mary  Qjiecn  of  Scots,  from  whofe  favour  he 
had  rcafon  to  expeft  preferment.  In  1573  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  at  Bourges  commenced  fludcnt  of 
civil  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius.  He  continued 
fonie  years  in  that  feminary,  v.  here  he  took  a  dodor's 
degree  ;  and  was  foon  after  appointed  profclfor  of  civil 
law  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-MoufFon,  then  firft 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  That  prince  after- 
wards made  him  counfcllor  of  Hate  and  niafler  of  re- 
quells.  Barclay,  in  the  year  1581,  married  Ann  dc 
^Iallaville,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who 
became  a  celebrated  author,  and  of  whom  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  in  the  next  article.  This  youth 
the  Jcfuits  would  gladly  have  received  into  their  fo- 
ciety.  His  father  refufed  his  confent,  and  for  that 
realbn  tiiefe  difciples  of  Jcfus  foon  contrived  to  ruin 
him  with  the  duke  his  patron.  Barclay  now  embark- 
ed for  Britain,  where  King  James  I.  offered  him  con- 
fiderable preferment,  provided  he  would  become  a 
member  of  ihe  church  of  England  :  but,  not  choofing 
to  comply,  he  returned  to  France  in  1604  ;  and,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  was  appointed  profelFor  of  civil  law 
in  the  univerfity  of  Angers,  where  he  died  the  year 
following,  and  was  buried  in  the  Francifan  church. 
He  was  cfteenied  a  learned  civilian  ;  and  wrote  elabo- 
rately in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Buchanan  and  others.  The  titles  of  his  works 
are,  i.  De  ngr.o  et  regali polefttite,  &c.  2.  Conivicn- 
tarius  in  tit.  parid^ffan/m  de  relmi  creditis,  et  de  jure, 
jiirando.  ^.  De  potejlate  pap^r,  SiC.  4.  Pnrinetia  in 
vitam  Agricol^e. 

B.^RCLAY  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was,  as  we 
have  abovementioncd,  lb  great  a  favo-.irite  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  that  they  ufed  all  their  efTorts  to  engage  him  in 
their  focieiy.  His  father  would  not  confent,  and  car- 
ried his  fon  with  him  into  England,  who  was  already 
an  author,  for  he  had  publiflied  A  annii'mtaiy  i/pon  the 
Thcbais  ofStaii:<.<,  and  a  Latin  poem  on  the  coronation 
of  King  Jaines,  and  the  firfl  part  of  £///'/*i,'/;/y/o,  1603. 
He  returned  to  France  with  his  father  ;  and  after  his 
father's  death  went  to  Paris,  and  foon  after  came  back 
to  London  :  he  was  there  in  1606.  He  publilhcd  The 
Hiflory  of  the  Ctin-pcvder  F/ot,  a  pamphlet  of  fix 
leaves,  printed  at  Amllcrdani.  He  publilhcd  at  Lon- 
don in  1610  An  Apology  fcr  the  Ef/phcrrrtio,  and  his 
father's  trcatifeZ)c/o//f/rt/f/a^.r.  And  at  Paris,  1613, 
lie  publilhed  a  book  iniitled  Pietas,  in  anfwrr  10  Car- 
dinal Bcllarmin,  who  had  written  againll  William  Bar- 
B  clay. 
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Parclaf,  clay's  book  concerning  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Two 
Barco-  years  after  lie  publiflied  Icon  /inimonim.  He  was  iii- 
,  viced  to  Rome  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  civility  from  Cardinal  Hcll.irmin,  iliougii  he 
had  written  againll  him.  He  died  at  Rome  in  i6ji, 
while  his  Argtnii  was  printing  at  Paris.  This  cele- 
brated work  has  fincc  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  has  been  tranllated  into  moll  languages. 
M.  de  Peirefe,  who  had  the  care  of  the  firft  edition, 
caiifed  the  effigies  ot  the  author  to  be  pl.iccJ  before  the 
book  ;  and  the  following  diilich,  written  by  Grotins, 
was  put  luider  it  : 

Cciiti  Caliiioiiius,  Cullm  itntalrluis,  hie  efi, 
Ronavi  R'jviai:o  qui  doat  ore  loqui. 

Barclay  (Robert),  one  of  the  moll  eminent  among 
the  Qiiakers,  the  fon  of  Colonel  David  Barclay,  dc- 
icendcd  of  the  ancient  family  of  Barclays,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1648.  He  was  educated  under  an  micle 
at  Paris,  where  the  Papifls  ufcdall  their  efforts  to  draw 
him  over  to  their  religion.  He  joined  the  Qiiakers  in 
1669,  and  dillingiiilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  abili- 
ties in  defence  of  their  doftrincs.  In  i676hepub- 
lilhed  in  Latin  at  Amfterdam  his  Apology  j or  the  ilua- 
hers  i  which  is  the  moll  celebrated  of  his  works,  and 
cfteemcd  the  ftandard  of  the  doflrine  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Th^Jli  Thiohgic.r,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
this  work,  and  addrclicd  to  the  clergy  of  what  fort  fo- 
ever,  were  publiflied  before  the  writingof  the  Apology, 
and  printed  m  Latin,  French,  High-Dutch,  Low- 
Dutch,  and  Knglifli.  The  dedication  of  his  Apology  to 
King  Charles  II.  is  very  remarkable  for  the  uncom- 
mon franknefs  and  funplicity  with  which  it  is  written. 
Amongll  many  other  extraordinary  paffages,  we  meet 
with  the  following:  "  There  is  no  king  in  the  world 
who  can  fo  experimentally  lellify  of  God's  providence 
and  goodnefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  who  rules  fo  many 
free  people,  fomany  trueChriflians  ;  which  thing  ren- 
ders thy  government  more  honourable,  thylelt  more 
conl'iderablc,  than  the  acceflion  of  many  nations  filled 
with  flavifli  and  fuperllitious  fouls.  Thou  haft  tafted 
of  profpcrity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knowell  what  it  is  to 
be  baniiTied  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well 
as  to  rule  and  fit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  oppreifcd, 
thou  haft  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppreflbr  is 
both  to  God  and  man  :  if,  after  all  thofe  warnings  and 
advertifements,  thou  doft  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in 
thy  diftrefs,  and  give  up  thyfclf  10  follow  luft  and  va- 
nity, fiirely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation." — He 
travelled  with  the  famous  Mr  William  Penn  through 
the  greateft  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheftrefpeifi; 
for  though  both  his  converfation  and  behaviour  were 
fuitable  to  his  principles,  yet  there  was  fuch  livelinefs 
and  fpirit  in  his  difcourfe,  and  fuch  fereniiy  and  chcer- 
fulncfs  in  his  deportment,  as  rendered  liim  extremely 
agreeable  to  all  forts  of  people.  When  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
a  quiet  and  retired  manner.  He  died  at  his  own  houfe 
at  Ury  on  the  3d  of  Oftober  1690,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  ao;e. 

B.ARCOCHEBAS,  or  rather  Barcoch  ab,  a  Jewifli 
impoftor,  whofe  real  name  was  Akiba  ;  but  he  took 
that  of  Barcochab,  which  fignifics  the  Son  of  a  Star  ; 
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in  allufion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  "  There  fl.all 
a  liar  arife  out  of  Jacob."  He  proclaimed  himftlf  the 
Mclliah  ;  and  talking  of  nothing  but  wars,  viLlorits, 
and  triumphs,  made  his  countrymen  rife  againll  the 
Romans,  by  which  means  he  was  the  author  of 
innumerabie  diforders  :  he  ravaged  many  places,  took 
a  great  number  of  fortrelFes,  and  nialTacrcd  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  people,  particularly  the  Chrifti.ins. 
The  emperor  fent  troops  to  Rufus,  governor  of  Jn- 
dea,  to  fupprcis  the  feditioii.  Rufus,  iu  obedience,  cx- 
ereifed  a  thoufand  cruelties,  but  could  not  finilh  his  at- 
tempt. The  emperor  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend 
Julius  Scverus,  the  greateft  general  of  that  time  ; 
who  attained  his  end  without  a  direifl  battle  :  lie  fell 
on  ibein  feparately  ;  cut  off  their  provilions  ;  and  ac 
laft  the  whole  eonteft  was  reiluced  to  the  liege  of  Bit- 
ter, in  the  1 8th yearof  Hadrian.  The  impoftor  pcrilhed 
there.  This  war  coll  the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  blood. 
BARD,  a  word  denoting  one  who  was  a  poet  by 
his  genius  and  proftllion  ;  and,  "  who  fung  of  the  bat- 
tles of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  breafts  of  love."  OJfian'i 
rocvu,  I.  37. 

The  curiolity  of  man  is  great  with  rcfpcifl  to  the 
tranfactions  of  his  own  fpccies  ;  .ind  when  fuch  tranf- 
adions  are  dcfcribed  in  verfe,  accompanied  with  mulic, 
the  performance  is  enclianting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  (kill 
in  inftrumemal  mufic,  and,  above  all,  a  p0etic.1l  genius, 
are  requifite  to  e.\ccl  in  that  complicated  art.  As  fuch 
talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  poifeired  them  were  high- 
ly ellcemcd  ;  and  hence  the  profelfion  of  a  bard, 
which,  bcfide  natural  talents,  required  more  culture 
and  cxercife  than  any  other  known  art.  Bards  were 
capital  perfons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every  folemnity. 
Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording  the  atchievements 
of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  muft  have 
been  the  entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We 
liave  Heliod's  authority,  tiiat  in  his  time  bards  were  as 
common  as  potters  or  joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy. 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  celebrated 
bard  ;  and  Phemius,  another  bdrd,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyfles  in  the  following 
words : 

"  O  King  !  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclin'd, 

"  And  fpare  the  poets  ever-gentle  kind  : 

"  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong, 

"  For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  fong. 

"  Self-taught  I  ling  J  by  heav'n,  and  heav'n  alonCj 

"  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown  ; 

"  And  (wliat  the  gods  bellow)  the  lofty  lay, 

"  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 

"  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward  ; 

"  'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record." 

Odyssey,  viii. 
Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feftivals,  anciently,  the 
virtues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were  fung.  The 
fame  cullom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn 
from  Garcilalfo  and  other  authors.  We  have  for  our 
authority  Father  Gobien,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  illands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly  admi- 
red, becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of 
their  anceftors. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  profcfllon  of 
bard  appear  with  fuch  lufture  as  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland.     Wherever  the  Cekae  or  Gauls  are  nicn- 
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tinneil  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of 
liieir  dniids  and  tlitir  bards;  the  indiliuion  of  whicli 
two  orders,  was  the  capital  diflinJlion  of  iheir  manners 
and  policy.  The  iin)ids  were  their  philofoplicrs  and 
priefts  ;  the  bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic 
actions ;  and  both  thcfc  orders  of  men  ftem  to  have 
fiibfilkd  among  ihcni,  as  chief  members  of  ihc  flate, 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Celtas  poircflcd,  from 
very  remote  ages,  a  formed  fyflem  of  difcipliiie  and 
manners,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lalling 
intluence.  Ammiamis  Marccllimis  *  gives  them  this 
exprefs  teftimony,  ihat  there  rioiiriflicd  among  them 
the  (tudy  of  the  mod  landable  arts  ;  introduced  by  the 
bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fmg  in  heroic  vcrl'e  the 
gallant  aL^ions  of  illiiflrioiis  men  ;  and  by  the  druids, 
who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  fociciies,  after  the 
Pythagorean  manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the 
highefl  fubjcits,  aflcrted  the  immonality  of  the  hii- 
nau  foul.  Though  Julius  Cxfar,  in  his  account  of 
Gaul,  does  not  exprcfsly  mention  the  bards  ;  yet  it  is 
plain,  that,  under  tlie  title  of  Z)r.v/(/j,  he  comprehends 
that  whole  college  or  order  ;  of  which  the  bards,  who, 
it  is  probable,  were  the  difciples  of  the  druids,  un- 
doubtedly made  a  part.  It  delcrves  remark,  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  account  the  druidical  inflitution  firft 
took  rife  in  Britain,  and  palfed  from  thence  into 
Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorougli  ma- 
fters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  rcfort  to  Britain. 
He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among 
the  druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a 
great  number  of  verfts,  iufomuch  tiiat  fome  employed 
20  years  in  this  coiirfe  of  ediiciiiou  ;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  ihefe  poems  in  wri- 
ting, but  facrcdly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  from 
race  to  race. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidlt  all  the 
clianges  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  druids  was  extinct,  and  the  na- 
tional religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourilh  ; 
rot  as  a  fet  of  flrolling  fongfters,  like  the  Greek  'A0//01 
tix  rhapfoelijls,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  refpefted  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a 
put)lic  cllablilhment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the 
teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of 
Auguftus  Casfar  ;  and  vv'e  find  them  remaining  under 
the  fame  name,  and  excrcifmg  the  fame  funi5lions  as  of 
old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in 
both  thefe  countries,  every  reguius  or  chief  had  his 
own  bard,  who  was  confidercd  as  an  officer  of  rank  iu 
his  court. 

Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many 
inliances  occur  in  Olliun's  poems.  On  all  important 
occal'ions,  they  were  the  ambalTadors  between  contend- 
ing chiefs  ;  and  their  perfonswere  held  ficred.  "Cair- 
bor  feared  to  flretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though 
his  foul  was  dark.  Loofe  the  bards  (Paid  his  brother 
Cathmor),  they  are  the  fonsof  other  limes.  Their 
voice  Hiall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of 
Temora  have  failed." — The  bards,  as  well  as  the 
druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fcrvi- 
ccs,  even  iu  times  of  the  greaiell  danger  ;  and  when 
they  attended  their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and 
celebrate  their  great  actions,  they  had  a  guard  afligncd 


them  for  their  proteftion.  At  all  feftivals  and  public 
alfcmblies  they  were  feated  near  the  perfon  of  the  king  ' 
or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even  above  the  greatelt 
nobility  and  chief  oiliccrs  of  the  court.  Nor  was  the 
l>rolelIion  of  the  bards  lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  ho- 
nourable. For,  betides  the  valuable  prefenis  which 
they  occafionally  received  from  their  patrons  when 
they  gave  them  uncommon  pleafurc  by  their  perfor- 
mances, they  had  ellates  in  land  alloted  for  their  fup- 
port.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  veneration  which  the 
princes  of  thcfc  times  entertained  for  the  perfons  of 
their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed  and  de- 
lighted with  their  tuneful  (trains,  that  they  fometimes 
pardone<l  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong. 

W'c  may  very  rcafonably  fuppofe,  that  a  profelTion 
that  was  at  ci/cc  fo  honourable  and  advantageous,  and 
enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diftindions  and  defirablc 
immunities,  would  not  be  dcferted.  It  was  indeed  very 
much  crowded  ;  and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible.  We  often  read,  in  the 
poems  of  Olltan,  of  a  hundred  bards  belonging  to  one 
prince,  finging  and  playing  in  concert  for  his  enter- 
tainment. Kvery  chief  bard,  who  was  called  j^llah 
Redan,  or  do8or  in  poetry,  was  allowed  to  have  30 
bards  of  inferior  note  conflantly  about  his  perfon  ;  and 
every  bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
15  poetical  difciples. 

Tiiough  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouibern  parts 
of  this  illand  had  originally  the  fame  tafte  and  genius 
for  poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their 
poetical  compofitions  of  this  period  have  been  prcfer- 
ved.  Nor  have  we  any  rcafon  to  be  furprizcd  at  liiis. 
For  after  the  provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Roman  government,  yicbled  up  their  arms,  and 
had  loft  their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take 
little  plcafure  in  hearin;^  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their 
bards  in  honour  of  the  glorious  atchievmrnts  of  their 
brave  anceftors.  The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  r.ot 
pradife  the  fame  barbarous  policy  which  was  long  af- 
ter pradifcd  by  Edward  I.  of  putting  the  bards  to 
death,  would  at  lealf  difcourage  them,  and  difcounte- 
nancc  the  repetition  of  their  poems,  for  very  obvious 
reafoi'.s.  Thcfc  fons  of  the  fong  being  thns  pcrfe- 
cuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  neglected  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  ihcir  country  or  their 
profcffion  ;  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer  heard, 
were  foon  forgotten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  of  poems 
that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  and  not  10  be  fung 
to  the  found  of  mufiral  inrtruments.  In  the  firfl  ftagcs 
of  fociety  in  all  countries,  the  two  filler  aris  of  po- 
etry and  mulicfeem  to  have  been  always  united  ;  every 
poet  was  a  mulician,  and  fung  his  own  vcrfcs  to  the 
found  of  fomcmufical  inftrumcnt.  This,  we  are  diredly 
told  by  two  writers  of  undoubted  credit,  was  the  cafe 
in  G.iul,  and  confcqnenily  in  Britain,  in  this  period. 
"  The  bards  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus  •)  fung  their 
poems  to  the  found  of  an  inltrumcnt  not  unlike  a  lyre." 
"  The  bards,  (according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinusf, 
as  above  hinted),  celebrated  the  brave  adions  of  i!)u- 
ftrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the 
fwcet  founds  of  the  lyre."'  This  account  of  thefe 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  is  co.ntirmcd  by  the  gcne- 
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ral  ftraiu,  and  by  many  particular  pallages,  of  iLc 
poems  of  Olliaii.  "  Beneatli  his  own  tree,  at  inter- 
vals, eacli  bjrd  fat  dotvn  with  his  harp.  They  raifcd 
the  long,  and  touched  the  Uring,  each  to  the  chief  he 
loved  |." 

The  invention  of  writing  made  aconfiderable  change 
in  the  bard-protclHon.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that 
no  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  miilic,  but 
what  is  iinipie:  a  complicated  tliought  or  defcription 
requires  the  ntnioll  alteniion,  and  leaves  none  lor  the 
niulic  ;  or,  if  it  divide  the  attrniion,  it  makes  but  a 
faint  imprelfion  §.  The  fuiiplc  operas  of  i)iiinault 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  com- 
pofed  by  Boiieau  or  Racine.  But  when  a  language, 
in  its  progrefs  to  maturity,  is  enriched  with  variety  of 
phrafcs  fit  to  cxprcfs  the  moll  elevated  iLoughts,  men 
of  genius  afpircd  to  the  higiier  flrains  ot  poetry,  lea- 
ving mulic  and  long  to  the  bards  :  which  dillinguilh- 
cd  the  profellion  of  a  poet  from  that  ot  a  bard.  Ho- 
mer, in  a  lax  fenfe,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  for  in  that 
ciiarailer  he  Iholled  from  feall  to  feall.  But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fcnfe  :  he,  indeed,  recited 
his  poems  to  crowded  audiences;  but  his  poems  are 
too  complex  for  niulic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fmg 
them,  nor  accompany  them  wiih  the  lyre.  The  Tro- 
vadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the  original  fenfe, 
and  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
when  few  could  read  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times, 
the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in  writing, 
which  gave  every  one  accefs  to  them  without  a  bard  ; 
and  the  profellion  funk  by  drgrtes  into  oblivion.  A- 
niong  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  reading  and  wri- 
ting in  their  own  tongue  is  not  commcm  even  at  prc- 
fent ;  and  that  circumllance  fupporicd  long  the  bard- 
profelfion  among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

BARDAN.A,  orBL'RDOCK.     Sec  Arctium. 

B.^RDARlOT^i!,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind  of 
ancient  guard  attending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed 
with  rods,  wherewith  they  kept  ofF  the  people  from 
crowding  too  near  the  prince  when  on  horfiback.  Their 
captain,  or  commander,  was  denominated  pritaivcrgius. 
— The  word  was  probably  formed  horn  the  barJtc,  or 
houdngs  on  their  horfes. 

B.-\RDAS,  the  brother  of  the  emprefs  Theodora, 
and  uncle  of  the  famous  Photiiis,  is  faid  to  have  had 
no  other  gooil  quality  befides  that  of  loving  the  fcien- 
ces  and  polite  literature,  which  he  cflablilhed  in  the 
Eallern  empire  ;  for  he  was  treacherous,  cruel,  arid 
ambitious.  .In  the  year  8j6,  he  ailadinated  Thcoc- 
tilles,  general  of  the  Emperor  Michael's  forces,  and 
obtained  his  poll.  At  length  he  caufed  the  difgrace 
ef  the  Emprefs  Theodora  :  and  St  Ignatius,  patriarch 
of  Conllaniinoplc,  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  he 
had  him  depofed  in  858,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Photius.  Bardas  was  affaffinated  by  Balllius  the  Mace- 
donian in  866. 

B.^RDED,  in  heraldry,  is  nfed  in  fpcaking  of  a 
Iiorfe  that  is  caparifoned.  He  bears  fable,  a  cazal'nr 
d'ltr,  thehorfe  barded,  argent. 

BARDESANISTS,  a  fcdt  of  ancient  heretics, 
thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Bardcfancs,  a  Sy- 
rian of  Edeila  in  Me fopotamia.  Bardcfmcs,  born  in 
ihc  middleof  the  fecond  century,  became  eminent,  af- 
ter hisconverlion  to  Chriflianity,  for  his  zeal  againll 
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heretics  ;  againft  whom,  we  arc  informed  by  St  Jc-  Bardcwict 
ronie  and  Eufebius,  he  wrote  a  PMiltitude  of  books:  yet         II 
had  the  misfortune    to  fall,   hiiiifclf,  into  the  errors  ^Bargain. 
of  Valcniinus,  to  which  he  added  fome  others  of  his 
own.     He  taught,    that  the    anions  of   men  depend 
altogether  on  fate,  and  thai  God  hiinfelf  is  fubjcct  to 
nectlliiy.     His  followers  went  further,  and  denied  the 
relurrcction  of  the  body,  and  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  our  Saviour  ;  holding  that  thefe  were  only  apparent 
or  phantallical. 

IJARDEWICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Lunciiberg  ;  formerly 
a  very  large  place  j  but  being  ruined  in  ii?9,  by  the 
Duke  of  Sa.xony  has  never  yet  recovered  iifelf.  It  is 
fcaied  on  the  river  Ilmenau,  in  E.  Long.  10.  6.  N. 
Lat.  5;!.  ifi. 

BARUT,  a  Arong  and  rich  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Ponicrania,  with  a  caflle  and  fp.icious 
harbour.  It  is  fubjcA  to  the  Swedes;  and  is  fituatcd 
near  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  20.  >J.  Lat. 
54-   25. 

BARE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  llgnifics  ;.c/  ccvtrcd. 
Hence  we  fay  bare-headed,  bare-ioottd,  &c. 

The  Roman  women,  in  limes  of  public  diflrcfs  and 
mourning,  went  harc-hcadcd,  with  ihtir  hair  loofe. — 
Among  both  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we 
find  a  feall  caWh^  Nudlpedaiia. — The  Ab}ffiiiiansnever 
enter  their  churches,  not  the  palaces  of  kings  and  great 
men,  but  bare-jooted. 

Bark-FodI  Canniiitcs  and  /l:/gtijl'ii:is,  are  religions 
of  the  order  of  St  Carmcl  and  St  .Auftin,  who  live  un- 
der a  fti  id  obfervancc,  and  go  without  llioes,  like  the 
capuchins.  There  are  alfo  bare-foot  fathers  of  mercy. 
Formerly  there  were  bare-foot  dominicans,  and  even 
barefoot  nuns  of  the  orderof  St  Auguftin. 

BAREITH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Franconia,  in 
the  margravate  of  Culenibuch,  with  a  famous  college 
belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  B.ireiih. 
E.  Long.  II.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  o. 

BARENT  (Diteric),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  at  Amilerdam,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  very  indu- 
ftrious  painter.  He  ft'udied  in  Italy,  and  became  the 
favourite  difcip'e  of  Titian,  wiili  whom  he  lived  a  long 
time;  but  at  lenuth  returned  to  Amilerdam,  where  he 
perfnrniedmany  extraordinary  pieces.  He  died  in  1582, 
aged  4S. 

B.ARFLEUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  on 
the  continent.  It  was  ruined,  and  had  its  harbour  fill- 
ed up  by  the  Englilh  in  1546.  The  Cape  of  that  name 
is  12  miles  eafl  of  Cherburg,  and  near  it  part  of  the 
French  fltct  was  dcllroyed  in  1692.  W.  Long.  1.  6. 
N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

BARGAIN  AND  Sale,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  in 
the  Englifli  law.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  real  contract, 
whereby  the  bargainer  for  fome  pecuniary  corlidcration 
bargains  and  fells,  that  is,  conira(5ts  to  convey,  the 
land  of  the  bargainee  ;  and  becomes  by  fu(h  bargain  a 
trullee  for,  or  fcizcd  10  the  ufe  of,  the  bargainee  ;  and 
tlien  the  ftatute  of  ufcs  completes  the  purchafe:  or,  as 
it  hath  been  well  cxprelfed,  the  bargain  firll  veils  the 
nfc,  and  then  the  ftatute  veils  the  poiTtflion.  But  as 
it  was  foreften  that  conveyances,  thus  made,  would 
want  all  thofe  bencilis  of  notoriety  which  the  obi 
common-law  aHurance.N  were  calcuiattd  logive  ;  10  pre- 
veu:  therefore  clandcllinc  conveyances  of  freeholds,  it 
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was  cnact.'d  in  the  fame  fcllion  of  parliament  by  ftatute 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  that  fich  bargains  and  fales 
Ihould  not  enure  to  pafs  a  freciioldj  unlcis  the  fame  be 
made  by  indenture,  and  enrolled  witliin  li.x  months  in 
one  of  the  courts  in  VVellniinller-hall,  or  with  the  cujlns 
rotulormit  of  the  county.  C'landeltine  bargains  and 
fales  of  cliattel  intcrclh,  or  leafes  for  years,  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding,  as  fuch  intcreils  were 
very  precarious  till  about  fix  years  before;  which  alfo 
occafioned  them  to  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  fla- 
tute  of  ufes:  and  therefore  fuch  bargains  and  fales  are 
not  dire(Jled  to  be  enrolled.  But  how  iinpoffible  is  it 
to  forefec,  and  provide  againft,  all  the  confequences  of 
innovations  !  This  omilhon  has  given  rife  to  the  fpecies 
of  conveyance  by  lease  and  release. 

BARGE  [Bargie,  Dutch),  a  vcllcl  or  boat  of  (late, 
fnrnilhed  wiili  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cu- 
ihions;  equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated 
with  flags  and  llreamers;  tlicy  are  generally  ufcd  for 
procedions  on  the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of  flatc, 
or  magillrates  of  great  cities.  Of  this  fort,  too,  we 
niay  naturally  fuppofe  the  famous  barge  or  galley  of 
Cleopatra,  which,  according  to  Shakefpear, 

-  Like  a  burnilh'd  throne 

Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  : 

Pin'plc  her  fails ;  and  fo  pcrfimicd,   that 

The  winds  were  love-lick  with  them:  the  oars  were  filvcr 

Which  to  the  tune  of  Ihucs  kept  time,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  falter. 

As  amorous  of  their  flrokes 


-At  the  helm 


A  fccming  mermaid  Ifeer'd  :   the  filken  tackles 
Swell'd  with  tlie  touches  of  thofe  tlower-foft  hands 
That  yarely  'form'd  tlieir  office. 

There  are  likewife  other  barges  of  a  fmaller  kind  for 
the  ulc  of  admirals  and  captains  of  (hips  ot  war.  Thcfe 
are  of  a  lighter  frame,  and  may  be  ealily  hoifted  into 
and  out  of  the  (hips  to  which  llicy  occafionally  belong. 

Barge  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  tiat-bottomed  velfcl  of 
burden,  for  lading  and  difcharging  lliips,  and  removing 
their  cargoes  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour. 

B.-iRGE-Couplcs,  in  architefture,  a  beam  mortifed  in- 
to another,  toRrengthcn  the  building. 

BARCF.-Courfe,  with  bricklayers,  a  term  ufcd  for 
that  part  of  the  tiling  wiiich  prujcds  over  without  the 
principal  rafters,  in  all  forts  of  buildings  where  there 
is  cither  a  gable  or  a  kirkiii-hcad. 

BARGHMASTER,  Barmer,  ov'Bar-Master, 
in  the  royal  mines,  thelleward  or  judgeof  the  bannotc. 
— The  bar-mafler  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  bar- 
mote  yearly  ;  and  every  week  a  fniall  one,  as  occafion 
requires. 

li.'\RGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a  court,  which 
takes  cognizances  of  caufes  and  difputes  between  min- 
ers.— By  the  cudom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  tofue 
any  miner  for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground 
in  variance,  but  only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  the  debt,  and  paying  the  charges  at 
law. 

BART,  a  very  hanJfome  and  rich  town  ofltaly,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples;  the  capital  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  an  archbiiliop's  fee.  It  is  well  fortified,  is  feated 
on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  had  formerly  a  good  har- 


bour, but  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Venetians.  E.  Lonj;. 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  31. 

Bari,  or  Terra  di  Bari,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  " 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  the  abovcmentjoned 
city  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Capitanata,  on  the  norih-ealf  by  the  Ulterior  Princi- 
pato,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafilicata,  on  the  foiuh-eall 
by  the  Terra  dc  Otranto,  and  on  the  north-eall  by  the 
gulph  of  Venice.  It  has  no  confiderablc  river  except 
the  Off'anto,  which  fcparates  it  from  the  Capitanata. 
The  air  is  temperate  ;  and  the  foil  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  fruit,  and  faff'ron  :  but  there  are  a  great  many 
ferpents,  and  fpider's  called  taraiitutc.s.  See  Aranea. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bari  the  cnpiial,  Frani,  An- 
dria,  Bavo,  Bilonto,  Convtrfano,  Mono]ioli,  I'olignia- 
no,  Barletta,  and  Malfetto.  The  two  tirll  are  archi- 
epifcopal,  and  all  the  reft  epifeopal. 

BARILLA,  or  Barilii  a,  the  name  of  a  plant  culti- 
vated in  Spain  for  its  alhes,  from  which  the  pureft 
kinds  of  mineral  alkali  are  obtained. 

There  are  four  plants,  which  in  the  early  part  of 
their  growth,  bear  fo  ilrong  a  refemblance  to  each  other 
as  would  deceive  any  but  the  farmers  and  nice  obferv- 
ers.  Thele  four  are,  barilla,  gazul,  (or,  as  fomc  call 
it,  algaziit),  f(,za,  -iwi  J'alicornia  or  faliccr.  They  arc 
all  burnt  to  allies ;  but  applied  to  different  ufes,  as 
being  polfcfled  of  ditferent  qualities.  Some  of  the  ro- 
guilh  farmers  mix  more  or  lefs  of  the  three  lall  with 
the  firft ;  and  it  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
colour,  tade,  and  fmell  of  the  alhes  to  be  able  to  dc- 
teifl  their  knavery. 

Barilla  is  fown  afrefli  every  year.  Its  greateft 
height  above  ground  is  lour  inches:  each  root  pudges 
out  a  vafl:  nun.ber  of  little  flalks,  which  again  are  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  fprigs  refenibling  faniphire  ;  and 
all  together  form  a  large  fpreading  tufted  bnlh.  The 
colour  is  bright  green;  as  the  plant  advances  towards 
maturity,  this  colour  vanilhes  away  till  it  comes  at  laft 
to  a  dull  green  tinged  with  brown. 

Gazul  bears  the  greatefl  alKnity  to  barilla,  both  in 
quality  and  appearance:  the  principal  difference  con- 
iills  in  its  growing  on  a  Hill  drier  falter  earth,  con- 
fequently  it  is  impregnated  with  a  flronger  fait.  It 
does  not  rife  above  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
fpreading  out  iino  little  tults.  Its  fprigs  are  much 
flatter  and  more  pidpy  than  thofe  of  barilla,  and  arc 
ilill  more  like  faniphire.  It  is  fown  but  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

Soza,  when  of  the  fame  (Ize,  has  the  fame  appear- 
ance as  gazul ;  but  in  time  grows  much  larger,  as  its 
natural  foil  is  a  ftrong  lalt  marlh,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  large  tufts  ot  fprigs,  treble  the  fize  of  barilla, 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  it  retains  to  the 
lall. 

Salicor  has  a  flalk  of  a  deep  green  colour  inclining 
to  red,  which  lart  becomes  by  degrees  the  colour  o£ 
the  whole  plant.  From  the  beginning  it  grows  up- 
right, and  much  refemblcs  a  bufh  of  young  rofeniary. 
Its  natural  foil  is  on  the  declivities  or  hills  near  the 
fall  marlhes,  or  on  theedgesof  the  fuiall drains orch.in- 
nels  cut  by  the  hufliandmcn  for  the  purpofc  of  watering 
the  fields:  before  it  has  acquired  its  lull  growth,  it  is 
very  like  the  birilh  of  ihofc  feafons  in  which  the 
ground  has  been   dunged  before  fowinj;.      In   thofe 
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years  of  manurino;,  barilla,  contrary  lo  its  ufual  na- 
ture, coines  lip  with  a  tinge  o(  red  ;  and  when  burnt 
,  falls  far  ftiort  of  its  wonted  goodncfs,  being  Litter, 
more  impregnated  with  falts  than  it  Ihould  be,  and  rail- 
ing a  bliller  if  applied  for  a  few  mimiies  to  the  tongne. 
Barilla  contains  Itfs  fait  than  the  others  ;  when  burnt. 


cold  :  plants  are  cncompaflcd  with  a  bark  replete  wiili 
fatty  juices,  by  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out, 
and  in  winter-time  the  fpiculae  of  ice  prevented  from 
fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  the  vcll'cls  :  whence  it 
is,  that  fomc  fort  oi  trees  rimaiii  ever-green  the  year 
round,  by  reafon  their  barks  contain  more  oil  thon  can 


Bnfc, 


it  runs  into  a  mafs  refcmbling  a  fpongy  ftone,  with  a     be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  &c. 


faint  cafl  of  blue. 

Gazul,  after  burning  comes  as  near  barilla  in  its 
outward  appearance  as  it  docs  while  growing  in  its  ve- 
getable form  ;  but,  if  broken,  the  infide  is  of  a  deeper 
and  more  glolFy  blue.  Soza  and  falicor  arc  darker, 
and  almort  black  within,  of  a  heavier  confiflcnce,  with 
very  little  or  no  figns  of  fpongincfs. 

All  thcfe  alhcs  contain  a  Aroiig  alkali;  but  barilla 
the  bed  and  purelt,  though  not  in  the  greatcll  quan- 
tity. Upon  this  prinaiple,  it  is  fiitell  for  making  glafs 
and  bleaching  linen;  the  others  are  nfed  in  making 
ibap.  Each  of  ihrm  would  whiten  linen;  but  all, 
except  barilla,  would  burn  it.  A  good  crop  of  l)i- 
rilla  impoverilhcs  the  land  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  can- 
not bear  good  barilla  a  fecond  time,  being  quite  cx- 
haulled.  For  this  reafon  the  richer  farmers  lay  ma- 
nure upon  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  for  a  fea- 
fon  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  fown  afrclli  without  any 
danger,  as  the  weeds  that  have  fprung  up  in  the  year 
of  reft  have  carried  otf  all  the  pernicious  effeds  of  the 
dung.  A  proper  fuccedion  of  crops  is  thus  fccured 
by  manuring  and  fallowing  the  ditiercnt  parts  of  the 
farm,  each  in  their  turn.  The  poorer  tribe  of  cultiva- 
tors cannot  purfuc  the  fame  method  for  want  of  capi- 
tal ;  and  arc  therefore  under  the  ncceflity  of  fowing 
their  lands  immeiiiaiely  after  manuring,  which  yields 
them  a  profit  jull  fulFicient  to  aiford  a  prefent  fcanty 
fvibfillcncc,  though  the  quality  and  price  of  their  bu- 
riUi  be  but  triliing. 

The  method  ufcd  in  making  barilla  is  the  fame  as 
that  followed  in  Britain  in  burning  kelp.  The  plant 
as  foon  as  ripe  is  plucked  up  and  laid  in  heaps,  then 
fet  on  fire.  The  fait  juices  run  out  below  into  an 
hole  ma.lc  in  the  ground,  where  they  run  into  a  vitrified 
lump,  which  is  left  about  a  fortnight  to  cool.  An  acre 
may  give  about  a  tun. 

BARING  OK  TREES,  in  agriculture,  the  taking 
away  foine  of  the  earth  about  the  roots,  that  the  win- 
ter-rain and  fnow-watcr  may  penetrate  fartlier  into  the 
roots.     Tiiis  is  frequently  praftifed  in  the  autumn. 

BARJOLS,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  Provence,  in 
France.     E.  Long.  5.  23.   N.  Lat.  4?.  35. 

BARIUM,  (  anc.  geog.  )  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the 
Adriatic  ;  (o  called  from  the  founders,  who  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  ill.ind  Bara,  built  this  town.  It  is  now 
called  Bari  ;  fee  that  article. 

BARK,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exterior  part 
of  trees,  correfponding  to  ilie  Ikin  of  an  animal.  Kor 
i;s  organization,  texture,  &c.  fee  the  article  Plants. 

As  animals  are  fnrnillicd  with  a  panniculus  adipo- 
fus,  ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  invefls  and  covers 
all  the  flclhy  parts,  and  fcreens  thent  from  external 


The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difcafes,  and  is  infcifled 
with  infcds  peculiar  to  it. — It  appears  from  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Bufibn,  that  trees  llrippcd  of  their  bark 
the  whole  length  of  their  ftems,  die  in  about  three  or 
four  years.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  trees  thus 
flripped  in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  furtiircd  to  die, 
afford  limber  heavier,  more  uniformly  dcnfe,  ftronger, 
and  fitter  for  fervice,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  cut 
down  in  their  healthy  flate.  Something  of  a  like 
nature  has  been  obfervcd  by  Vitruvius  and  Evelyn. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  bark,  efpecially 
of  the  alh  and  lime-tree,  not  on  the  exterior,  but  on 
he  inner  and  finer  bark  called  f^hil^ra. 

There  arc  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufc  in  the 
feveral  arts.  Some  in  agriculture,  and  in  tanning  lea- 
ther, as  the  oak-bark  (a);  fomc  in  phyfic,  as  the 
nninquina  or  Jcfuit's  bark,  mace,  &c.  ;  others  in  dye- 
ing, as  the  bark  of  alder,  and  walnut-trees  ;  others  in 
fpiccry,  as  cinnamon,  caflla  lignea,  Sec;  and  others 
for  divers  ufcs,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  &c. 

In  the  Eafl  Indies,  they  prepare  the  bark  of  a  cer- 
tain tree  fo  as  to  fpin  like  hemp.  Alter  it  has  been 
beat  and  fteeped  in  water,  they  extratS  long  threads 
from  it,  which  are  fomcthing  between  filkand  common 
thread  ;  being  neither  fo  fott  nor  fo  glolly  as  filk,  nor 
fo  rough  and  hard  as  hemp.  They  mix  filk  with  it  itl 
fomc  fluffs  ;  and  thtfc  are  called  nillncs,  and  ckcrqu:- 

Of  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  mulberry-tree  the  Ja- 
pancft  make  their  paper.     See  Morus. 

In  the  ifland  of  O-Taheite,  the  natives  make  their 
cloth,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  of  the  bark  of  three  dif» 
ferent  trees  ;  the  paper-mulberry  above-mentioned,  tlie 
bread-fruit-tree,  and  the  cocoa-tree.  That  made  of  the 
mulberry  is  the  finefl  and  whitert,  and  worn  chiefly  by 
the  principal  people.  It  is  manufadurcd  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  trees  are  of  a  proper  fize*, 
they  are  drawn  up,  andilripped  of  tlieir  branches;  af- 
ter which,  the  roots  and  tops  are  cut  off:  the  bark  of 
thefc  rods  being  then  llit  up  longitudinally,  is  eafily 
drawn  off  ;  and,  when  a  proper  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured,  it  is  carried  down  to  fome  running  water,  ill 
which  it  is  dcpofited  to  foak,  and  ftcured  from  float- 
ing away  by  heavy  Hones  :  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fiifficiently  foftened,  the  women  fcrvanis  go  down  to 
the  brook,  and,  flripping  thcmfelvcs,  fit  down  in  the 
water,  to  feparate  the  inner  bark  from  the  green  part 
on  the  outfide  :  to  do  this,  they  place  the  under  fide  up- 
on a  flat  finooih  board,  and  with  a  kind  of  Ihcll  fcraj!e 
it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  continually  in  the  water 
till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres  of  the  inner 
coat.     Being  thus  prepared  iu  the  afternoon,  they  arc 

fprcad 


(a)  The  bark  of  the  oak  has  been  long  uOd  in  tanning  leather,  and  even  thought  cfTcntial  to  that  operation  : 
but  a  different  fubitance  has  been  lately  difcovered,  which  anfwers  the  purpofc  lull  as  well,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  we  mean  oak  faw-duft,  or  the  chips  of  oak  reduced  to  powder.  This  valuable 
fecret  was  purchafcd  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  ^ 
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Bark,  fprcad  oiii  upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening  ;  they 
"~v^-^  are  placed  in  kni;ths  of  about  nor  12  yards,  one  by 
the  lidc  of  another,  lill  they  are  about  a  foot  broad, 
and  two  or  three  layers  arc  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  o- 
thcr  :  care  is  taken  that  the  cloth  (lull  be  in  ail  parts 
of  an  equal  tliicknefs,  fo  that  if  the  bark  happens  to  be 
thinner  in  any  one  particul.ir  part  of  one  layer  than  the 
reft,  a  piece  that  is  fotiiewhat  thicker  is  picked  out  to 
be  laid  over  in  the  next.  In  this  (late  it  remains  lill 
the  morning,  when  great  part  of  the  water  whicli  it 
contained  when  it  was  laid  out  is  cither  drained  offor 
evaporated,  and  tlic  fcveral  fibres  adliere  together,  fo 
as  that  the  whole  may  be  raifed  from  the  ground  in 
one  piece.  It  is  then  taken  away,  and  laid  upon  the 
fmooth  fide  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  prepared  for  tlie 
piirpolc,  and  beaten  by  the  women  fervants.  The  in- 
llrument  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  fquarc  wooden  club, 
liaving  each  of  its  four  fides  or  faces  marked,  length- 
ways, witli  fmall  grooves,  or  Airrows,  of  different  de- 
grees of  linenefs  ;  thofe  on  one  fide  being  of  a  width 
and  depth  fufficient  to  receive  a  fmall  pack-thread,  and 
the  others  iincr  in  a  regular  gradation,  fo  that  the  la/l 
are  not  more  than  equal  to  fewing  filk.  Tliey  beat  ic 
Crft  Willi  the  coarfeil  fide  of  this  mallet,  keeping  time 
like  our  fmitiis;  it  fpreads  very  fafl  under  the  llrokes, 
chiefly  however  in  the  breadth,  and  the  grooves  in  the 
mallet  mark  it  with  the  appearance  of  threads;  it  is 
fncccllivcly  beaten  with  the  other  fides,  lall  with  the 
fined,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Of  this  cloth  there  are 
feveral  forts,  of  diff(:rent  degrees  of  finenefs,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  or  lefs  beaten.  The  other  cloth  al- 
fo differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten  ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  confequencc  of  the  ditferent  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  made.  The  bark  of  the  bread- 
fruit is  not  taken  lill  the  trees  are  conlidcrably  longer 
and  thicker  thanihofe  of  the  mulberry  ;  the  proccfs  af- 
terwards is  the  fame. — Of  tlie  bark,  too,  of  a  tree  which 
Hihifcui,  they  call  poerott*,  they  manufaflure  excellent  matting  ; 
tiliaau:  of  both  3  courfe  fort  which  fcrvcs  them  to  llecp  upon,  and 
a  finer  to  wear  in  wet  weather.  Of  the  lame  bark  they 
alfo  make  ropes  and  lines,  from  the  thickncfsof  an  inch 
to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pack-thread. 

Bark,  or  Jnfuit's  Bark,  is  a  name  given  by  way  of 
eminence  to  the  qnintjiiina,  or  cinchona.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Bark,  in  navigation,  a  general  name  given  to  fmall 
fliips  ;  it  is  however  peculiarly  appropriated  by  feamen 
to  thofe  which  carry  three  mails  without  a  niizcn  top- 
fail.  Our  northern  mariners,  who  are  trained  in  the 
coal-trade,  apply  this  diflinftion  to  a  broad-flerned 
ihip  which  carries  no  ornamental  figure  on  the  flcrn  or 
prow. 

Water-BARKS,  are  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for 
the  carriage  of  frclh  water  to  places  where  it  is  want- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  fetching  fea-watcr  to  make  fait 
of.  They  have  a  deck,  and  arc  filled  with  water  up  lo 
the  deck. 

D  ARK-Binding,  a  diftempcr  incident  to  trees  ;  cured 
by  Hitting  the  bark,  or  cutting  along  the  grain, 

BARn-Galliiig,  is  when  the  trees  are  galled  with 
tliorns,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  binding  clay  on  the  galled 
places. 

B  iRK-Loii(^ui,  or  Barca  Longa,  a  fmall  low  (harp- 
built,  but  very  long,  vcfl'el  withont  a  deck.  It  goes 
with  fails  and  oars,  and  is  very  common  in  Spain. 


Linnzus. 


BARKHAMSTEAD,   or  Bfrh  amstf-at,  a  town  r.-rltham- 
of  llenfordlliirc  in  Kngland  ;  formerly  of  more  note      flead 
than  at  prcfcnt.     It  had  lormerly  a  llrong  cjlllc  built         I' 
by  the  Normans,  bui  it  has  been  long  fince  dcmolilhcd.    ^"^'^V-  . 
W.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  49.  "^      ^       ' 

BARKING,  a  town  of  £li'ex  in  England,  feated 
on  tile  river  Roding,  not  far  from  tlic  Thames,  in  a 
very  unwholefome  air.  It  has  been  chiefly  noted  for  a 
large  monaltery,  now  in  ruins  ;  there  being  nothino- 
lelt  (tandiug  but  a  fmall  p:iri  of  the  walls,  and  a  gate*^ 
houfe.     E.'  Long.  O.  13.  N.  Lat.  Jl.  ;o. 

Barkjsc  oj  Trees,  the  peeling  ofFihc  rind  or  bark. 
This  mull  be  done,  in  our  climate,  in  (he  month  of 
May,  bccaufe  at  that  time  the  (^ip  of  the  tree  feparaies 
the  bark  from  the  wood.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  jierform  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  unlefs  the 
feafon  was  extremely  wet  and  rainy;  for  heat  and  dry- 
nels  arc  a  very  great  hindrance  fo  it. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbid  to  bark 
their  wood  while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  soolivres. 
This  law  was  the  rcfult  of  ignorance  ;  it  being  now 
found,  that  barking  of  trees,  and  letting  thein  die,  in- 
creafes  the  flrength  of  timber. 

BARKLEY,  a  town  of  Glouccfterniire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Severn.  It  was  for- 
merly of  fonie  note  for  a  nunnery,  and  has  Hill  the  title 
of  a  barony.     W.  Long.  2.  30.   N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

BARKWAY,  a  town  of  Hertforddiire  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  great  road  from  London  to  York.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  52. 

BARL.EUS  (G.Upar),  profelTor  of  philofophy  ai: 
Ai-illerdam,  and  one  of  tlie  befl  Latin  pocis  of  the 
17th  century.  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  great  that 
happpencd  in  the  world  wliile  he  lived,  but  he  made  a 
pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when  reafons  of  (late  were  no 
obllacle  (o  it.  He  was  a  great  defender  of  Arminius; 
and  Ihowed  his  abiliiies  in  hiilory  by  his  relation  of 
what  paifcd  in  Brafil  daring  the  government  of  count 
Mauriceof  Nalfan,  publilhed  1647.  He  died  the  year 
after. 

B.ARLERIA,  Snap-Dragon  :  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpennia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Pcrfomitjr.  The  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  two  of  the  (lamina  are  much  lefs  than  liie  reft  ; 
the  caplule  is  quadrangular,  bilocular,  bivalved,  claftic, 
and  without  claws  ;  and  the  feeds  are  two.  There  arc 
ten  fpecies  ;  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  kept  in  a  (love  and  treated 
like  other  tender  exotics.  They  poifefs  no  great  beau- 
ty nor  any  remarkable  property  ;  but  are  kept  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

BARLETTA,  a  handfomc  and  ftrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di 
Bari,  with  a  billiop's  fee.  It  is  fituaied  on  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  32.   N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BARLEY,  in  botany.  Sec  Hordevm  ;  and  A- 
CRICULTCRE,  n°   139. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  among  us  is  for  making 
beer  ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  tirft  malted.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Beer. 

The  Spaniards,  among  whom  malt  liqi:ors  arc  little 
known,  feed  their  horfcs  with  barley  as  we  do  with 
oats.  In  Scotland,  barley  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
l>ro[h$ ;  and   [be  coiifumpt   of  it  for  that  purpofe  is 
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very  conlKlcraMe,  barley-brotk  being  a  difli  as  frfiinent 
there  as  iliat  of  fhuf)  in  Kraiicc. 

Pearl  Bmlh',  and  Frcrch  Barlei  :  barky  freed  of 
the  Iiulk  by  a  mill  ;  the  dillinrtion  between  the  two 
being,  ihat  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the  fiAc  of 
fmall  (liot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being 
ground  away. 

B  iRiEr-Ji''attr,  is  a  decoiflion  of  either  of  ihefc,  re- 
pined foft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  nfe  in  phyfic. 
This  well-known  dccod^ion  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  in 
many  difonlcrs  j  and  is  rtcoinmcnded,  witlf  nitre,  by 
fome  authors  of  reputation,  in  (low  fevers. 

BARLEr-Corn  is  ufcd  to  denote  a  long  meafure,  con- 
taining in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  and  in 
breadth  the  eight.  The  French  carpenters  alfo  iifc 
barley-corn,  grain  d'orge,  as  equivalent  to  a  line,  or 
the  twelfih  part  of  an  inch. 

BARLEY-Coni  {grain  (l'orge),\s  alfo  ufcd  in  building, 
for  a  liiile  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners 
work,  fcrving  lo  fepaiaie  or  keep  ihcm  aliindcr  ;  thus 
called  becanfc  made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame 
name. 

BARLOW  (William),  bidiop  of  Chichcncr,  de- 
fccnded  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Eirex.  In  his  youth  he  favoured  the  n  for- 
mation ;  and  travelled  to  Germany  to  be  inilrurtcd  by 
Luther,  and  other  preachers  of  the  new  doflrine. 
How  long  he  continued  a  Proteftant  is  uncertain:  but 
from  his  letter  lo  king  Henry  VllL  quoted  below,  it 
appears  that  he  wrote  fcvcral  books  againft  the  church 
of  Home.  However,  he  was  a  regular  canon  in  the 
Augtidine  monartery  of  St  Outh  in  ihe  county  of  Ef- 
fcx,  and  Ihidicd  fome  time  at  Oxford  with  the  brothers 
of  that  order,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doi^T:or  in 
divinity.  He  was  then  made  prior  of  the  convent  at 
Billiani  in  Berklhirc  ;  and  afterwards  fuccecded  lo  the 
fevcral  priories  of  Blackmorc,  Typtree,  Lcga,  Brom- 
hole,  and  Haverford-wefl.  On  the  dilloUuion  of  ab- 
beys, he  refigned  not  only  with  a  good  grace,  but  per- 
fuadcd  feveral  other  abbots  to  follow  his  example. 
King  Henry  was  fo  plcafed  with  his  ready  obedience 
on  this  occafion,  that  he  fent  him,  in  1535,  on  an 
cmbalfy  to  Scotland  ;  in  the  fame  year,  made  him  bi- 
Jhop  of  St  Afaph  ;  in  two  months  after,  tranflated  him 
to  the  fee  of  St  David's,  and  in  1547  to  that  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  During  this  time,  our  good  bifliop,  as 
appears  from  the  following  epiftlc  to  the  king,  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  a  ftaunch  Papift  ;  it  was  written  in 
1533.  "  Prayfc  be  to  God,  who  of  his  infynytc 
"  goodnefs  and  mercy  ineflymable  hath  brought  nie 
"  out  of  darkncfs  into  liglit,  and  from  deadly  igno- 
"  ranee  into  the  quick  knowledge  of  the  inuh.  From 
"  the  whiche,  through  the  fiend's  inftigation  and  falfc 

"  pcrfiiafion,  I  have  greatly  fwerved. In  (o  much 

"  that  I  have  made  certayn  bokes,  and  have  foifrcd 
"  them  lobe  cmprinted,  as  the  trctifc  of  the  b:irjall 
"  cf  the  via[f:,  S:c.  In  tliefc  ireii'.'ts  1  perceive  and 
"  acknowledge  my  ftlf  gricvoufly  to  have  erred,  namc- 
"  ly  againft  the  bleffed  facrament  of  the  aliarc  ;  dif- 
"  allowing  the  niafle  and  denying  purgatory,  with 
"  flanderous  infamy  of  (he  pope  aiui  my  lord  cardinal, 
"  and  outrageous  raylying  againft  the  clergy  ;  which 
"  I  have  forfakcn  and  utterly  renounced — .'\lks  par- 
"  don.  IVilliam  Baylni"  However,  when  Ed  v.-ard  VI. 
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came  10  the  crown,  he  was  again  a  Proieflant ;   and  for    Bartow. 

that  reafon,  on  queen  Mary's  acceflion,  was  deprived  ' ^ — 

of  his  b~ilhoprick,  and  fent  pril'onrr  to  the  Hcti,  where 
he  continued  fome  linie.  At  length  he  found  means 
to  efcape,  and  imnicdiately  joined  the  other  Engtilli 
Protcftants  in  Germany.  When  queen  Elizabeth  af- 
ccnded  the  throne,  our  prel.ite  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of 
Chichefter,  and  foon  after  iriade  tirft  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  WcftminfUr.  He  died  in  1  568, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Chicheltcr.  He 
had  five  daughters,  each  of  which  married  a  bifhop. 
He  wrote,  l.  ThihuryalDfthema^'i.  2.  The  climb- 
ing  up  of  jrycrs  and  icligiouj  fcrjlns  foitred  ivith  fi- 
gures. 3.  Chrijiian  hotiiilict.  4.  jj  bcok  i/pon  Cof>no- 
grapby.  5.  The  godly  and  pious  injiitution  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  7i!an,covimonty  calhd  thebifljof  s  book  .-and  fcveritl 
other  works.  Heisfaidtobc  the  tranllaior  of  the  A- 
pociypha  as  far  as  the  book  of  Wifdom.  His  Iciticrs 
to  M.  Parker  arc  in  manufcript  in  Corpus  Chrifti  col- 
lege Cambridge,  Mifc.  i.  44$. 

Barlow  (William),  a  mathematician  and  divine, 
the  fon  of  the  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  was  born  in  Pem- 
brokefhire  whilft  his  father  was  bifliop  of  St  David's. 
In  1560,  he  was  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford  ;  and  in  IJ63,  took  a  degree  in  arts,  which 
having  completed  by  determination,  he  left  the  uni- 
vcrfity  and  went  to  lea  ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  un- 
certain :  hewever,  he  acquired  confiderablc  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  About  the  year  1573,  he 
entered  into  orders  ;  and  became  prebendary  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  reftor  of  Eafton  near  that  city.  In  1588, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Litchfield,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  the  place  of  trcafurcr  of  that  church.  Some 
years  after,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  prince  Henry, 
the  Ton  of  king  James  I.;  and  in  1614,  archdeacon  of 
Salifbury.  He  was  the  firft  writer  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  magnet.  Barlow  died  in  the  year 
i(')25,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Eafton.  His 
works  are,  l.  The  navigator's  fupply,  containing  many 
things  of  principal  importance  belonging  to  navigation, 
and  life  oj  diverfe  i/ijlnanents  framed  chief y  for  that 
purpofe.  Lond.  1597,  410.  Dedicated  to  Robert  Earl  of 
Ellex.  2.  Magnetical  advcrtifements,  or  diverfe  per- 
tinent ohfervations  and  approved  experiments  concerning 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  loadjlone,  Lond.  1616, 
410.  3.  A  brief  difcovery  of  the  idle  aniviadverfions  of 
Mark  Ridley,  M.  D.  upon  a  treatife  entitled  Magne- 
tical advert'ifcments.  Lond.  1618,  4to. 

Barlow  (Thomas),  born  in  1607,  was  ajipoinled 
fellow  of  Qiieen's  college  in  Oxford  in  1633  ;  and  two 
years  after  was  chofen  reader  of  mciaphy  fics  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
in  1657  was  chofen  provoft  of  Oiieen's  college.  After 
the  rertoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commiflioners  for  rcftoring  the  members  un- 
juftly  expelled  in  1648.  He  wrote  at  that  time  The 
cafe  of  Toleration  in  matters  of  Rdigjon,  tolSlrR.  Boyle. 
In  187?,  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Lincoln.  After  the 
popilli  plot,  he  publiflied  feveral  ira(?ls  againft  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion;  in  which  he  fliows  an  uncom- 
mon extent  of  learning,  and  Ikill  in  polemical  divinity. 
Ncverthclcfs,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  proclaimed 
king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  exprefllng  his  affec- 
tion toward  him ;  but  after  the  revolution  he  as  readily 
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voted  chat  the  king  had  abdicated  his  kingdom ;  and 
was  very  vigorous  in  excluding  tliofc  of  the  clergy  who 
rcfulcd  the  o.ilhs,  from  their  benefices. 

Mr  Granger  obfcrves,  that  "  this  learned  prelate, 
who.n  nature  dehgncd  for  a  fchol.ir,  and  who  afted  in 
conformity  with  the  beat  of  nature,  was  perhaps  as 
great  a  mafter  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  authors  who  have  written  in 
thpfc  languages,  as  any  man  of  iiis  age.  The  grcateft 
part  of  his  writings,  of  wliich  Mr  Wood  has  given  us 
a  catalogue,  are  againft  Popery  ;  and  his  condudt  for 
fomc  time,  like  that  of  other  Calvinifts,  appeared  to 
be  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
after  James  ai'cended  the  throne,  he  fccmed  to  approach 
much  nearer  to  Popery  than  he  ever  did  before.  He 
fent  the  king  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
rcafons  for  reading  that  declaration.  His  compliances 
were  much  the  fame  after  the  revolution.  His  mo- 
deration, to  call  it  by  the  fofteft  name,  was  very  great; 
indeed  fo  great  as  to  bring  the  firmnefs  of  his  charac- 
ter in  quellion.  B.it  cafuiftry,  which  was  his  mofl 
dirtinguiilied  talent,  not  only  reconciles  feeming  con- 
tradictions, but  has  alfo  been  known  to  admit  contra- 
di(5tions  themfelves.  He  was,  abltraftcd  from  this  lax- 
icy  of  principles,  a  very  great  and  worthy  man."  He 
died  at  Buckden,  in  Huntingdoniliire,  on  the  8th  of 
O^iober  1691,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Barlow  (Francis),  and  Englifli  painter,  was  horn 
in  Lincolnfliire.  On  his  coming  to  London,  he  was 
placed  with  one  Shepherd,  a  limner;  but  his  ge- 
nius led  him  chiefly  to  drawing  of  birds,  filh,  and  o- 
ther  animals.  There  are  fix  books  of  animals  from 
his  drawings,  and  he  painted  fome  ciclings  v/ith  birds 
for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country. — His 
etchings  are  Humerous  :  his  illuflration  of  Efop  is  his 
greatert  work.  He  died  in  1702. — There  is  fome- 
thing  pleafmg  in  the  compofition  and  manner  of  this 
mafter,  though  neither  is  excellent.  His  drawing 
too  is  very  indifferent ;  nor  does  he  charaifberize  any 
animal  juflly.  His  birds  in  general  are  better  than  his 
bcafls. 

BARM,  the  fame  with  yeft.  See  Yest. — Barm 
is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  ufed  by  the  Celtae  in  the 
coaipofition  of  bread.  About  the  time  of  Agricola's 
entrance  into  Lancafliirc,  a  new  fore  of  loaf  had  been 
introduced  at  Rome  ;  which  was  formed  only  of  wa- 
ter and  flour,  and  much  eftecmed  for  its  lightnefs  : 
and  it  was  called  the  w.iter  cakt  from  its  liniple  com- 
pofition, and  the  Part/iian  roll  from  its  original  inven- 
tors. But  even  this  was  not  comparable  to  the  French 
or  SpaniOi  bread  for  its  lightnefs.  The  iifc  of  curmi*, 
and  the  knowledge  of  brewing,  had  acquainted  the 
Celtes  with  an  ingredient  for  their  bread,  which  was 
much  better  calculated  to  render  it  light  and  pleafant, 
than  the  leaven,  the  eggs,  the  milk,  or  the  wine  and 
honey,  of  other  nations.  This  was  the  fj'ume  which 
arofe  on  the  furfacc  of  their  curw  in  fermentation,  and 
which  the  Welch  denominate  burjn,  and  wciJarw.  The 
Cchcs  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  mofl  probably  therefore 
of  South-Britain,  had  long  ufed  it  ;  and  their  bread 
was,  in  confcqucncc  of  this,  fuperior  in  I'ghtnefs  to 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  f .  See  the  ar- 
ticles Bakin'g  and  Bread. 

BARM.'^S,  an  Kail  Indiaii  people,  who,  in   151  J, 
Vol.  III. 
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poffelTed  all  the  coaft  extending  from  Bengal  to  Pegu.     Barn, 
It  appears  alfo,  that  they  were  formerly  mailers  of  A-  Barnabas 
va,  the  dominions  of  which  extended  as  far  as  China;  '      * 
and  of  confcqucncc  the  Barmas  were  mailers  of  moll 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges.    Their  dominions,  however,  were  afterwards  re- 
duced to  very  narrow  bounds,  and  their  king  became 
tributary  to  him  of  Pegu  ;  but  by  degrees  they  not  on- 
ly recovered  their  former  empire,   but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  fcveral  others.     By  the 
latert  accounts,  their  kingdom   extends  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan  in  China,  about  800  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and   350  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.     See  the  article  Pegu. 

BARN,  in  hulbandry,  a  covered  place  or  houfe, 
with  air-holes  in  the  f:des,  for  laying  up  any  fort  of 
grain,  hav,  or  ftraw. 

5/BAPlNABAS's  Day,  a  Chriaian  fellival,  cele- 
brated on  the  nth  of  June. — St  Barnabas  was  born  at 
Cyprus,  and  defccnded  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whofe 
Jewilh  anceftors  are  thought  to  have  retired  thither  to 
fecurc  thcmfelves  from  violence  during  the  troublcfomc 
times  in  Judca.  His  proper  name  was  Jo/?; ;  to  which, 
after  his  converfion  to  ChriltiSnity,  tlie  apoflles  added 
that  of  Bartiabai,  fignifying  either  the  fan  of  prophecy, 
or  the  foil  ofconfolation;  the  tirllrcfpefting  his  eminent 
prophetic  gifts,  the  other  his  great  charity  in  felling 
his  eftate  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor  Chrif- 
tians.  He  was  educated  at  Jerufalem,  under  the  great 
Jewifli  doflor  Gamaliel  ;  which  might  probably  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  fricndlhip  which  was 
afterwards  contrai51ed  between  this  apollle  and  St 
Paul.  The  time  of  his  converfion  is  uncertain  ;  but  he 
is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  feventy  difciples  cho- 
fen  by  our  Saviour  himfelf. 

At  Antioch,  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  had  a  conteft, 
which  ended  in  their  feparaiion  ;  but  what  follow- 
ed it  with  refpecl  to  St  Barnabas,  is  not  related  in 
the  A{}s  of  the  ApoJIlei.  Some  hy,  he  went  into  Ita- 
ly, and  founded  a  church  at  Milan.  At  Salamis,  wc 
are  told,  he  fulTered  martyrdom;  whither  fome  Jt-ws, 
being  come  out  of  Syria,  fct  upon  him,  as  he  was  dif- 
puting  in  the  fynagogue,  and  ftoned  him  to  death. 
He  was  buried  by  his  kinfman  Mark,  whom  he  had 
taken  with  him,  in  a  cave  near  that  city.  There- 
mains  of  his  body  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  together  with  a  copy 
of  St  Matthew's  gofpcl,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  laying  on  his  breaft. 

St  Biitx iris's  Epijile,  an  apocryphal  work  afcribed 
to  St  Barnabas,  and  frequently  cited  by  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen. — It  w.is  firli  piiblilhcd  in 
Greek,  from  a  copy  of  father  Hugh  Menard  a  Benc- 
didiiic  monk.  An  ancient  vcrfion  of  it  was  found  in 
a  manufcript  of  the  abbey  of  Coebey,  near  a  thoufand 
years  old.  Voffius  publilhed  it,  in  the  year  1656,  to- 
gether with  the  cpililcs  of  St  Ignatius. 

St  B 4R\-iH.4'i's  Gofpcl,  another  apocryphal  work, 
afcribed  to  St  Barnabas  the  apollle,  wherein  the  hiftory 
of  Jefus  Chrift  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  tlio  account  given  us  by  the  four  Kvangclifls. 
Tlic  Mahometans  have  this  gofpcl  in  Arabic,  and  it 
correffiiids  very  well  with  ihofe  traditions  wh'rli  Ma- 
homet followed  in  his  Koran.  It  wis,  probably,  a 
frogcry  of  fomc  nominal  Chriftians  j  and  afterwards 
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Barnil>ite8  altered  ani  interpDlatcJ  by  the  Mahometans,  the  better 
n         to  ferve  their  purpofc. 
Birncs.         UARNABITES,  a  religious  orJer,   founded  in  the 
"^      "       '  i6th  century  by  three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
advilcJ  by  a  famous  preacher  of  thofe  days  to  read 
carefully  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.     Hence  they  were 
called  c/i-iks  of  St  I'anI ;  and  Baniabitts,  bccaufe  they 
performed  their  rirll  exercife  in  a  chiircli  of  St  Barna- 
bas at  Milan.     Their  habit  is  bl.ick  ;  and  their  office 
is  to  inftriiift,  catechifc,  and  ferve  in  million. 

BARN.ACLE,  in  ornithology,  a  fpccits  of  goofe. 
Sec  Akas. 

BARN.ACLES,  in  farriery,  an  inftrument  compofed 
of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put 
npun  horfcs  nofes  when  they  will  not  Hand  quietly  to 
be  lliod,  blooded,  or  dreflcd. 

BARN'ADESIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
niia  arqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngcnclla  clafs  of 
plants;  the  charadcrs  of  which  arc  :  The  corolla  is  ra- 
diated; the  calyx  is  naked,  imbricated,  and  pungent  ; 
the  pappus  of  tlie  rays  feathery,  of  the  di(k  brillly  and 
retrofrafted.  There  is  but  one  fpecics,  the  fpinofa,  a 
native  of  America. 

BARNARD,  orBERNARD  (John),  the  fon  of  John 
Barnard,  gent,  was  born  at  Caftor  in  Lincolnlliire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  fcvcral preferments,  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He 
wrote  Cerfiira  Clurior,  againft  fcandalous  miniikrs  not 
fit  10  be  reftorcd  to  church  livings;  the  Life  of  Dr 
Heylyn  ;  and  a  few  other  works.  He  died  at  Newark, 
Augu'ft  17,  168;;. 

B  4X.SARD-Citftl;,  feaied  on  the  river  Tees  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  is  a  town  and  barony  belonging  to 
Vane  earl  of  Darlington.  It  is  inilitferenily  large,  and 
has  a  manufacture  of  Stockings.  W.  Long.  i.  45.  N. 
Lat.  J4.  :;?. 

BARNES  (Jofhua),  profefTor  of  the  Greek  language 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
He  was  chofcn  queen's  profclfor  of  Greek  in  1695,  a 
language  he  wrote  and  fpoke  with  the  utmoft  facility. 
His  firfl  publication  was  a  whimlical  irart,  inlitled, 
Geraiiia,  or  anew  ciifcovcry  of  the  little  fort  oj  people 
Hilled  Pygmies.  After  that  appeared  his  Life  of  Ed- 
ivard  III.  in  which  he  introduces  his  hero  making 
long  and  elaborate  fpeeches. — In  the  year  1700,  when 
he  publifhed  many  of  his  works,  Mrs  Mafon,  of  Hcni- 
iningford,  in  Huntingdonlhire,  a  widow  lady  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50,  with  a  jointure  of  L.200  per  aunmn, 
who  had  been  for  fome  time  a  great  admirer  of  him, 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  dcfired  leave  to  fettle  L.  100 
a-year  upon  him  after  her  death  ;  which  lie  politely 
rcfufcd,  unlefs  flie  would  likewife  condefcend  to  make 
him  happy  with  her  pcrfon,  which  was  not  very  enga- 
ging. The  lady  was  too  obliging  to  rcfufe  any  thing 
to  Jolhua,  for  whom  Ihe  faid,  "the  fun  flood  llill  ;" 
and  they  were  accordingly  married.  Mr  Barnes  wrote 
feveral  other  books  befidcs  thofe  abovenientioned,  par- 
ticularly. Sacred  poemi ;  The  hife  of  Oliver  Crovi'iuell, 
ihe  Tyrant ;  feveral  draviatic pieces ;  yl poetical  Para- 
phrafe  on  the  Hijhry  of  Ejlher,  in  Creek  verfe,  W'ith  a 
Latin  irandaiion.  Sec.  ;  and  he  publiflied  editions  of 
Euripides,  Anacreoii,  and  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyffcy, 
with  iwtes  and  a  Latin  tranllation.  He  wrote  with 
greater  eafe  in  Greek  than  even  in  Englifli,  and  yet  is 
generally  allowed  not  to  have  nndcrftood  the  delicacies 
of  that   language.     He  w?c  of  fuch  a  luinianc  difpoli- 


tion,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  the  world,  that  he  gave  DarnaTtlit 
his  only  coat  to  a  vagrant  begging  at  his  door.     This         I!   . 
e.sccllc'nt  man  died  on  the  3d  of  AuguH  1712,  in  the  .   '"^"''  . 
j8ih  year  of  his  age. 

B.-MINAVELDF  (John  d'Olden),  the  celebrated 
Dutch  (latefman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil 
liberty  of  Holland.  His  patriotic  zeal  inducing  him 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange 
the  fecond  fladtliolder  of  Holland,  the  partizans  of  that 
prince  falfely  acculcd  him  of  a  deiign  to  deliver  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanilh  monarch.  On 
this  abfurd  charge  he  was  tried  by  26  comniillaries  de- 
puted from  the  feven  provinces,  condemned,  and  be- 
headed in  1619.  His  fons  William  and  Rene,  with 
a  view  of  revenging  theirfather's  death,  formed  acon- 
fpiracy  againft  the  iladtholder,  which  was  difcovered. 
William  fled  :  but  Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to 
die  ;  which  fatal  circumftance  has  immortalized  the 
memory  of  his  mother,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote 
is  recorded.  She  folicited  a  pardon  for  Rene  ;  upon 
which  Maurice  exprelfed  his  furprife  that  fiie  fliould  do 
that  for  her  fon  which  ihe  had  refiifed  for  her  hulband. 
To  this  remark,  Ihe  replied  with  indignation,  "  I 
would  not  a(k  a  pardon  for  my  huiband,  bccaufe  he  was 
innocent.     I  folicii  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is  guilty." 

BARNET,  a  town  partly  in  Middlefcx,  and  partly  in 
Hertford lliire.  It  is  a  great  thorough-fare, and  the  market 
is  very  remarkable  for  hogs.  W.Long.o.j.N.Lat.sr.42. 

BARNSLEY,  or  Bi.ack  Barnslev,  a  town  of  the 
weft  riding  of  Yorklliirc,  fcated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
and  five  furlongs  in  length.  W.  Long.  i.  20.  N.  Lat. 
53- 55- 

BARNSTABLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Devonlliire, 
feated  on  the  river  Tau,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
bridge.  Itis  a  corporation  town, and  fends  two  members 
to  Parliament.     W.  L.  4.  5.  N.  Lat.  {I.  15. 

BARO,  orBAKON  (Peter),  profellor  of  divinity  in 
the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  i6th  century,  was 
born  at  Eftampes  in  P'rance,  and  educated  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Bourges,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
in  the  law  ;  but  being  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to  avoid  perfe- 
cution  ;  and  withdrawing  into  England,  waskindly  en- 
tertained by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  by  the  reconinien<lation  of  his  noble 
patron,  was,  in  1574,  chofen  lady  Margaret's  profcflbr 
there.  For  loine  years  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  profef- 
forfliip  ;  but  there  was  at  laft  raifcd  a  reftlcfs  faftion 
againft  him,  by  his  ojipofing  the  doftrine  ofabfolutc 
predcftinaiion  ;  which  rendered  his  place  fo  iineafy  to 
him,  that  he  chofe  to  leave  the  univerliiy,  and  to  fettle 
in  London.  He  wrote,  l.  In  Jonan:  Prophetam  Pr<r- 
leilionis,  xxxix.  2.  De  Pra-flantia  b  Dignitate  Divinie 
Legis  :  and  other  pieces.  He  died  in  London,  about 
the  year  1600. 

BAROCCI  (Frederic),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Urbino,  where  the  genius  of  Raphael  infpired 
him.  In  iiis  early  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome  ;  where 
he  painted  feveral  things  in  frcfco.  He  then  returned 
to  Urbino;  and  giving  himfclf  up  to  intenfe  ftndy, 
acquired  a  great  name  in  painting.  His  genius  parti- 
cularly led  him  to  religious  fubjefts.  At  his  leifure 
hours,  he  etched  a  few  prints  from  his  own  dcfigns  ; 
which  are  highly  finiilicii,  and  executed  with  great 
foftnefs  and  delicacy.  The  Salutation  is  his  capital 
perforniauce  in  that  v;sy  :  of  which   we  feldom  meet 
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with  any  imprefllons,  bin  thofc  taken  from  the  retouched 
plate,  which  are  very  harlli.     He  died  at  Urbino  in 
;  1612,  aged  84. 

BAROCHE,  a  town  of  Cambaya,  in  ilic  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mog;iil;  it  is  walled  round,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  weavers  and  fiich  mechanics  as  manufaJlure  cotton 
cloth.  Here  they  have  the  bed  cotton  in  the  world, 
and  of  confcqiience  the  bell  baltas  are  manufaflured  in 
this  place.  The  Englifli  and  Dutch  had  formerly  fac- 
tories here,  wliich  are  now  abandoned.  E.  Long.  72.  j. 
N.  Lat.  22.  I  J. 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  a  term  given  to  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  fecond  tigure  of  fyllogifms.  A  fyllogifm 
in  baroco  has  tlic  firft  propofition  univerfal  and  affirma- 
tive, but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and  negative, 
and  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in  the  two  lirll 
propofitions.     For  example, 

Nullus  homo  non  cjl  bipes  : 
Non  omne  animal  ej\  bipes  : 
Non  omne  animal  ejl  htj/io. 

BAROMETER  (from  /Sao©,  tueight,  and  /usTfCf 
meafurc),  an  inflrument  for  meafuriug  the  weight  of 
the  atmofpherc,  and  of  ufe  in  forteiling  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  alio  for  meafuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  &c. 

The  common  barometer  confifls  of  a  glafs  tube  her- 
metically fealed  at  one  end,  and  tilled  with  quickfdver 
well  defecated  and  purged  of  its  air.  The  linger  being 
then  placed  on  the  open  end,  in  immediate  contaft  with 
the  mercury,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  leafl  particle  of 
air,  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  lower  end  plunged 
into  a  bafon  of  the  fame  prepared  mercury  ;  then  upon 
removing  the  finger,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  join 
that  in  the  bafon,  and  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube 
will  fublide  to  the  hciglit  of  29  or  30  inches,  according 
to  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  at  that  time.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  all  barometers  are  conftruded.  Of 
their  invention,  the  different  kinds  of  them,  and  the 
theories  by  which  their  phenomena  are  folved,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  give  an  hiftorical  account. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plenum  was  in  vogue,  philofophers  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  afcent  of  water  in  pumps  was  owing 
to  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuuiii  ;  and  that  by  means  of 
fuiJlion,  fluids  might  be  raifed  to  any  height  whatever. 
But  Galilaeo,  who  flourillied  about  that  time,  difcovcred 
that  water  coidd  not  afccnd  in  a  pump  unlcfs  the  fucker 
reached  within  35  feet  of  its  furface  in  the  well.  From 
hence  he  concluded,  that  not  the  power  of  fuc^iim,  but 
the  prclFure  of  the  atmofpherc,  was  the  caufe  of  the  af- 
cent of  water  in  pumj'S  ;  that  a  column  of  water  33 
feet  h'»  h  was  a  counttrpoife  to  one  of  air  of  an  equal 
l>afc,  whofe  height  extended  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  and  that  tor  iliis  reafon  the  water  would  not 
follow  the  fucker  any  tanhcr.  From  this  Torricelli, 
Galilaio's  difciple  took  tlie  hint  ;  and  conllilcred,  ihat 
if  a  column  of  water  of  about  33  feet  in  height  was 
eqiiil  in  weight  10  one  of  air  having  tl:c  fame  bale,  a 
column  of  mercury  no  longer  than  about  29',  inches 
would  be  fo  too,  bccaufc  mercury  being  about  14  times 
heavier  than  water,  a  column  of  mercury  muftbei^ 
times  llioncr  than  one  of  water  equally  heavy.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  filled  a  j;lafs  tube  with  mercury, and 


inverted  it  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  he  found  the  irer- Barometer 

cury  in   the  tube  to  defcend  till  it  flood  about   29:^" ' 

inches  above  the  furface  of  that  in  the  bafon.  3 

Notwiihftanding   this  clear  proof  of  the  prefliirc  ofStiarcchy- 
the  atmofphere,  however,  the  alienors  of  a  plenum  lcflP"'^■c^i^  "f 
no  means  untried  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  the  Tor-^'""'" 
riccllian  experiment  by  fome  other  hypotlicfis.     The 
nioft  ridiculous  folution,and  which  at  the  fame  time  gave 
the  adverfe  party  the  greatcll  difficulty  to  overthrow  it, 
was  that  of  Linus.     He  contended,  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  there  is  a  film,  oncpe  ofjnercury,  ex- 
tended through  the  feeming  vacuity  ;  and  that,  by  this 
rope,  the  rcfl  of  the  mercury   was  fiifpended,  and  kept 
from  falling  into  the  bafon.     Even  this  fo  abfurd  hy-E«peri- 
pothefis  he  pretended  to  confirm  by  the  ftllowing  ex-mcnuin 
periments.     Take,  fays  he,  a  fmall  tube,  open  at  both<^""fi""»- 
ends,  fuppofe  about  20  inches  long  ;  fill  this  tube  with''""  "^  "• 
mercury,  flopping  the  lower  orifice  with  your  thumb  : 
Then  clofing  the  upper  end  with  your  finger,  and  im- 
merging  the  lower  in  Ilagnant  mercury,  you  iliall  per- 
ceive,  upon  the  removal  of  your   thmnb,  a  manifelt 
fuiftion  of  your  finger  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  tube  and 
mercury  will  both  flick  fo  clofe  to  it,  that  you  may  carry 
them  about  the  room.     Therefore,  fays  he,  (he  inter- 
nal cylinder  of  mercury  in  ihe  tube  is  not  held  up  by 
the  preponderate  air  without ;  foriffo,  whence  comes 
foflronga  fusion,  and  fo  firm  an  adhefionof  the  tube 
to  the  finger   .' — The  fame  effeft  follows,  though  the 
tube  be   not  quite  filled  with  mercury  ;  for  if  a  little 
fpaceofair  is  left   at  the   top,  after  the   tube  is  im- 
mergcd  in  the  flagnaiit  mercury,  there  will  be  a  confi- 
dcrable  fuiJlion  as  before.  , 

Thefe  experiments,  which  are  themfelves  clear  proofiRcfuteJ. 
of  the  prelliire  of  the  air,  fiipporied  for  fome  time  the 
juniatlur   hypothelis,  as  it  was  called  of  Linus.     But 
when  it  was  difcovcred,  that  if  the  ti.bs  was  carried  to  the 
top  of  an  high  mountain   the  mercury  flood  lower  than 
on  the  plain,  and   that  if  removed  into  the  vacuum  of 
an  air-pump  it  fell  out  altogether,  the  hypothtfis  of       6 
Linus  was  rejefted  by  everybody. — There  are,  how-Remark- 
ever,  two  experiments  which  create  a  conllJerable  d ii -»'•'« "P«"- 
ficulty.     One  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Huygens,  viz.  thai"'""''^ 
if  a  glafs  tube   75  inches  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  is     '     ^^' . 
filled  with  mercury  well  purged  of  lis  air,  and  ilien  in- 
verted, the  whole  wiil  remain  fufpended  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  Torricellian  experiment,  it  ouglii  to  fub- 
lide immediately  to  the  height  of  29  or  50  inches.     It 
is  true  indeed,  tliat,u]ion  fluking  the  tube,  the  mercury 
prefcnily  fublidcs  to  thai  height ;  but  why  it  lliould  re- 
main  fufpended  at  all,   more  than  twice  the  height  to 
which  it  can  be  raifed  by  the  preiTure  of  the  moll  denfc 
atmofphere,  feems  not  eafily   accounted  for  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Philofophical  TranfatTioiis,  we  find.    ^ '.  j. 
attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  preflure  of  a  n:edium,p^j|    ^^^  ' 
more  fubtile  tlian  the  common  air,  and  capable  of  per- counted  for 
vading  both  the  mercury  and  glafs.     \Se   find  there  In  the  I'hi- 
alfo  another  very  furprifing  faift  of  the  fame  kind  men-  lofophical 
tioncd  ;  viz.   that  a  pretty  large  tube  under  29  inches'.''*"'^"" 
in  length,  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  ba- """'■ 
fon  of  the  fame,  will  rcm.iin  full,  though  there  be  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  top.     This,  too,  is  there  accounted 
for  by  the  prcfliire  of  a  medmm  more  fubtile  than  com-        g 
mon  air;  but  by  no  means  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner.  MrMr  Row- 
Rowning,  who  mentions  the  phenomenon  of  the  75  inch  "'"g'sfolu- 


tuiic,  accounts  for  it  in  the  lollou  ing  manner. 
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Baromrter.caufe  of  this  plienomenonfeems  to  be,  that  by  the  great 

" " '  weight  of  fo  long  a  column  of  mercuiy,  it  was  prcfTcd 

into  lb  clofc  a  coiuaifl  with  ilic  glals  in  puuring  in,  that, 
by  the  mutual  attrafticni  of  cohclion  between  the  mer- 
cury and  the  glafs,  the  whole  column  was  Villained  af- 
,  r  2  ■.  tcr  tiic  tube  was  inverted." — Here,  however,  we  imift 
n  uHicicnt  gj^fj^ve,  that  this  foUition  feems  equally  unfaiisfadory 
with  that  of  the  fubtile  medium  already  mentioned  ;  bc- 
caufe  it  is  only  one  end  of  the  column  which  fuftains 
fo  great  a  picllurc  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury  ;  and 
therefore,  though  five  or  iix  inches  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  where  the  preiVure  had  been  llrongeft,  might 
thus  remain  fvdl  of  mercury,  ytt  the  refl  ought  to  fail 
down.  Bcfidcs,  it  is  only  the  outfidc  of  the  mercurial 
column  that  is  in  contaft  with  the  glafs,  and  confc- 
quently  thcfe  parts  only  ought  to  be  attrai.1ed.  There- 
fore, even  granting  the  prcllure  to  be  equally  violent, 
on  the  inverliou  of  the  tube,  all  the  way  from  29  to  75 
inches,  yet  the  glafs  ought  to  beonlyas  it  were  filvercd 
over  by  a  very  thin  film  of  mercury,  while  the  middle 
parts  of  the  column  ought  to  fall  out  by  reafou  of  their 
10  lluidity. 
Another  The  Other  experiment  hinted  at,  is  with  regard   to 

experiment  fiphons  ;  which  though  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
•with  fi-       article  Hydrostatics,  yet fcemsnccell'ary  to  be  men- 
phous.         tioned  here.     It  is  this  ;  That  a  liphon,  once  fet  a  run- 
ning, will  continue  to  do  lb  though  fet  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump  and  the  aircxhaulkd  in  the  mod 
pcrfeft  manner  ;   or  if  a  liphon  is  tilled,  and  then  fet 
under  a  receiver  and  the  air  exhaudcd,  if  by  any  con- 
trivance the  end  of  the  lower  leg  is  opened,  it  will  im- 
inediately  begin  to  run,  ami  difcharge  the  water  of  any 
velfel  in  which  the  o:her  leg  is  placed,  as  [hough  it  was 
in  the  open  air.     The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
well  as  the  former,   feems  very  ditficult  to  be  invefli- 
.'lolutif.n  by  gated.    In  Chambers's  Didionary,  under  the    word 
Mr  Cham-  Siphon,  we  have  a  IbUuion  foraething  limilar  to  the  fu- 
fctrs.  nicular  hypothecs  of  Linus  abovcmcntioned  ;  namely, 

that  "  tluids  in  fiphons  fttm  as  it  were  to  form  one  con- 
tinued body  ;  fo  that  the  heavier  part,  defcending,  like 
a  chain  pulls  the  lighter  after  it."  This  might  be 
,j  deemed  a  fulHcient  explication,  if  the  fiphon  was  only 
Iniufncient  to  empty  the  water  it  at  firft  contains  in  ilftlf  :  but 
when  wc  confider  that  the  water  in  the  veird,  which 
much  exceeds  the  quantity  contained  in  the  (Iphon, 
is  likewife  evacuated,  Mr  Chambers's  hypoihcfis  can 
by  no  means  be  admitted  ;  hecaufc  this  would  be  like 
the  lighter  part  of  a  chain  pulling  the  heavier  after  it. 
Concerning  the  caufe  of  thcfe  fjngular  phenomena, 
we  can  only  offer  the  following  conjefture.  The  ex- 
iltcnce  of  a  medium  much  more  fubiile  than  air,  and 
which  pervades  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  v.ith  the 
utmoft  facility,  is  now  futliciently  afccriaintd  in  the 
phenomena  of  elcftriciiy.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
this  liuid  furrounds  the  whole  earth  to  an  indeterminate 
height.  If  therefore  this  fluid  cither  is  tlie  power  of 
gravity  itfelf,  or  is  afted  upon  by  that  power,  it  muft 
necefllirily  prefs  upon  all  terreftrial  bodies  in  a  man- 
jier  fitnilar  to  the  preifurc  of  the  atmofphere.  If  then 
we  could  from  any  vefTcl  entirely  exclude  this  fubtile 
fluid,  and  form  an  eUarical  vacuum,  as  well  as  wc  can 
do  an  aerial  one  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  we  would 
in  that  cafe  fee  fluids  as  evidently  raifed  by  the  prc.Ture 
ef  the  eleiJfric  matter,  as  we  now  fee  them  raifed  by 
that  of  the  air.    But  iho'  this  car.r.ci  be  done,  we  are 
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affiired  that  there  arc  certain  fiibAances,  of  which  glafs  rarcmcter. 
is  one,  through  which  the  eleiJlric  matter  cannot  pais  *~~^-'~~' 
but  with  diihculty.  We  arc  likwife  certain,  that  tlio' 
the  eleflric  matter  palfes  through  the  pores  of  water, 
metals,  &c.  with  very  great  facility,  yet  it  ftill  mult 
meet  with  fomc  relillancc  from  their  folid  and  impene- 
trable parts,  which  cannot  be  pervaded  by  any  materia) 
fubftancc.  We  know  alfo,  that  all  fubflaiiccs  do  na- 
turally contain  a  certain  quantity  of  this  cleflric  mat- 
ter, which  they  are  not  always  ready  10  part  v\  iih  ;  and 
when  by  any  means  the  fluid  they  contain  is  fet  in  mo- 
tion, they  are  then  faid  to  be  cldlrificd.  Now,  though 
we  arc  certain,  that  the  friftion  of  glafs  by  mercury 
does  fet  in  motion  the  elcftric  fluid  contained  in  the 
mercury  or  in  the  glafs  ;  yet  when  the  tube  is  filled 
with  the  metallic  fluid,  whatever  quantity  has  been 
extricated  either  from  the  glafs  or  mercury  during 
the  time  of  filling,  will  be  reabforbed  by  the  me- 
tal and  conveyed  10  the  earth  during  the  time  of  in- 
verlion  ;  and  confeqnently  tlie  mercurial  tube,  when 
inverted,  will  not  be  elcdrilicd,  but  both  glals  and 
mercury  will  be  in  their  natural  llate.  Here,  then,  the 
prcfllire  of  the  eleftrical  fluid  is  kept  off' in  fomc  mea- 
furc  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  by  the  glafs, 
which  it  cannot  penetrate  eafily  at  Icaft.  To  the 
mercury  in  the  bafon  it  has  free  accefs,  and  therefore 
prtli'cs  more  upon  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  ;  the 
conftquence  of  which  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury. 
It  is  true,  this  fluid  very  ealily  penetrates  the  metallic 
matter  ;  but  it  muft  be  confulcrcd,  that  the  eledric  fluid 
itfelf  is  in  fomc  meafure  entangled  in  the  particles  of 
the  quickfilvtr,  and  cannot  be  extricated  without  mo- 
tion. As  foon  therefore  as  the  tube  is  fhaken,  fomc 
l>art  of  the  eleftricity  is  extricated,  and  the  mercury 
begins  to  defccnd  The  fubtilty  of  the  nudiimi  isfuch, 
that  no  fooner  has  it  begun  to  extricate  itfelf,  than,  by 
the  motion  of  the  metal  downwards,  it  ilhies  forth  in 
great  quantities,  fo  as  to  become  vilible,  like  a  blue 
flame,  in  the  dark.  The  equilibrium  is  therefore  de- 
ftroyed  in  an  inftant,  as  it  would  be  were  we  to  admit 
air  to  the  top  of  the  barometer  ;  nay,  in  a  more  effec- 
tual manner.  For  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  was  ad- 
milted  to  tlie  top  of  a  barometer,  the  mercury  would 
only  defccnd  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitted ;  but  here,  no  fooner  is  a  quantity  of  elciftric 
matter  admitted,  than  it  procures  admiHion  for  a  va ft 
deal  more,  and  confcquently  the  mercury  dcfcendswith 
accelerated  velocity. — On  this  principle  the  afcent  of 
water  in  the  liphon  while  iv.  vaait  is  fo  ealily  accounted 
for,  that  we  need  not  take  up  time  in  explaining  it  far- 
ther.— But  why  an  inverted  glafs  tube  fliould  remain 
full  of  mercury  when  it  has  a  hole  either  great  or  fmall 
in  the  top,  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
requires  this  farther  circumftance  to  be  taker:  •'.to  con- 
fideration,    viz.  that  though   all  folid  bodies  will,  by  * 

the  aflion  of  gravity,  or  by  any  other  impulfe,  eafdy 
approach  very  near  to  one  another,  yet  they  cannot  be 
brought  into  abfolute  contaifb  without  a  very  confider- 
able  force,  much  greater  than  is  fulKcicnt  to  overcome 
their  gravity  ;  and  thus  it  appears  from  fome  experi- 
ments, that  the  links  of  a  chain  are  by  no  means  in 
contaft  with  one  another,  till  the  chain  has  a  confider- 
able  weight  appended  to  it.  This  may  be  the  cafe 
w'ith  the  tube  in  queflion.  The  air  by  its  gravity  de- 
fcciids  upon  it;  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  final)  hole  in  the 
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top ;  but,  by  a  repnlfive  power  from  the  glals,  its  ac- 
tion is  prevented,  fo  tliat  the  mercury  cannot  fill. 

It  was,  however,  t'oine  time  after  the  Torricellian  ex- 
periment had  been  made,  and  even  after  it  had  been 
univerfally  agreed  tliat  the  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury 
was  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  atniofplierc,  before  it 
was  difcovered  that  this  preffiirc  of  the  air  wasilitf'crent 
at  difftrent  times  though  the  tube  was  kept  in  the 
fame  place.  But  the  variations  of  altitude  in  the  mer- 
curial column  were  too  obvious  to  remain  long  unob- 
ferved  ;  and  accordingly  philofophers  foon  became  care- 
ful enough  to  mark  llieni.  When  this  was  done,  it 
was  impoliUile  to  avoid  obferving  alfo,  that  the  changes 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury  were  accompanied,  or 
very  quickly  fuceeeded,  by  clianges  in  the  weather. 
Hence  the  inftrumcnt  obtained  the  name  of  the  ■lytw- 
thcr-glafs,  and  was  generally  made  ufc  of  with  a  view 
ro  the  foreknowledge  of  the  weather.  In  this  charac- 
ter, its  principal  phenomena  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  rifnig  of  the  mercury  prefiges,  in  general,  fair 
weather;  and  its  falling,  foul  weather,  as  rain,  fnow, 
high  winds,  and  llorms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
forefliows  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  riling  prefages  frofl  ;  and  in  froHy 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  divilions, 
there  will  certainly  follow  a  thaw.  But  in  a  continued 
froit,  i(  the  mercury  riles,  it  will  certair.ly  fnow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling 
of  the  mercury,  cxpeel  but  little  of  it;  and,  on  tlie 
contrary,  exped;  but  little  fair  weather  when  it  proves 
fair  ilwrtly  after  the  mercury  has  rifcn. 

5.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
foul  whether  is  quite  over,  then  expeft  a  continuance 
of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and 
low,  and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before 
the  rain  comes;  then  cxpcft  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and 
probably  high  winds. 

7.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  un- 
certain and  changeable  weather. 

8.  Yon  arc  not  {<i  (Iridlly  to  obferve  the  words  en- 
graved on  the  plates  (though  in  general  it  will  agree 
with  them),  as  the  mcrcury'sr;7/'-^andy<7////;_f.  For  if  it 
flands  at  much  rant  and  then  rifes  up  to  chaiigeabl:,  it 
prcfages  fair  weatlicr;  though  not  to  continue  fo  long 
as  if  the  mercury  had  rifcn  higher:  and  fo,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  mercury  flood  ^\  fair,  and  falls  to  change- 
able, it  prcfages  foul  weather  ;  though  not  fo  much  of 
it  as  if  it  had  funk  lower. 

Thefe  are  the  obl'ervations  of  Mr  Patrick,  on  wliich 
Mr  Rowning  makes  the  following  remark.  "  From 
thefe  obfcrvations  it  appears,  That  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates 
the  weather,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  :  where- 
fore, in  order  to  pais  a  right  judgment  of  what  weather 
is  to  be  expelled,  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  mer- 
cury is  aflually  riling  or  falling;  to  which  end  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  life. 

"  I.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  fland- 
ing  higher  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  (ides, 
it  is  generally  a  lign  that  the  mercury  is  then  rifing. 

"  2.  If  the  furface  is  concave,  it  is  thcufmkiag; 
and. 
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"  ?•.''_  it  is  plain,  the  mercury  is  llacionary,  or  ra- Baromeic.-. 

ther,  if  it  is  a  little  covcx  :   for  mercury  being  put  into  "^ ' 

a  glafs  tube,  efpccially  a  fmall  one,  will  naturally  have 
Its  furlace  a  liiile  convex,  btcaufe  the  panicles  of  mer- 
cury atlracl  one  another  more  forcibly  than  they  arc 
attracted  by  glafs.     Further, 

"  4.  If  the  glafs  is  fmall,  lliake  the  tube  ;  and  if 
the  air  is  giown  heavier,  the  nitrcury  will  rife  about 
half  the  tent  of  an  inch  higher  than  it  ifood  before  ; 
if  it  is  grown  lighter  it  will  link  as  much.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mercury's  flicking  to  the  fides  of  the 
tube,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  it  till  it  is  dif- 
cngagcd  by  the  (liock  :  and  therefore,  when  an  ob- 
fcrvation  is  to  be  made  withfuch  a  tube,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  ihaken  firfl ;  for  fometimesthe  mercury  will 
not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  till  the  weather  it  ought 
to  have  indicated  is  prefent." 

Here  we  muft  obl'erve,  that  the  abovementioned  phe- 
nomena are  peculiar  to  places  lying  at  a  confidtrablc  di- 
Ilance  from  the  equator ;  for,  in  the  torrid  zoue,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  feldom  cither  rifes  or  falls  much. 
In  Jamaica,  it  is  obfcrvcd  by  Sir  William  Beellon*,  that 
the  mercury  in  the  morning  conftantly  Hood  at  one  de- 
gree below  changeable,  and  at  noon  funk  to  one  degree 
above  rain  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fcale  of  variation  there 
was  only  ,',  of  an  inch.  At  St  Helena,  too,  where 
Dr  Hallcy  made  his  obfervations,  lie  found  the  mer- 
cury to  remain  wholly  ftationary  whatever  weather  hap- 
pened. Of  thefe  phenomena,  their  caufes,  and  why 
the  barometer  indicates  an  approaching  change  of  wea- 
ther, the  Dodor  gives  us  the  following  account. 

"  I.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to 
rain,  the  mercury  is  commonly  low. 

"  2.  In  fercne,  good,  and  fettled  weather,  the  mer- 
cury is  generally  high. 

"  5.  Upon  very  great  winds,  though  they  be  not 
accompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury  links  lowcft  of  all, 
with  relation  to  the  point  of  thecompafs  the  wind  blows 
upon. 

"  4.  Cietena  paribus,  the  greateft  heights  of  the 
mercury  are  found  upon  caflerly,  or  north-eaflerly, 
winds. 

"  5.  In  calm  frofty  weather,  the  mercury  generally 
Hands  high. 

"  7.  After  very  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mer- 
cury has  been  very  low,  it  generally  riles  again  very  fart. 

"  7.  The  more  northerly  places  Iiave  greater  altera- 
tions of  the  bsrometer  than  the  more  fouthcrly. 

"  8.  Within  the  tropics,  and  near  them,  thofe  ac- 
counts we  have  had  from  others,  and  my  own  obferva- 
tions at  St  Helena,  make  very  little  or  no  variation  of 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  all  weathers. 

"  Hence  I  conceive,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  is  from  the  variable  winds 
which  are  found  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  whofe  great 
inconltancy  in  England  is  notorious. 

"  A  fecond  caufe  is,  the  imcertain  exhalation  and 
precipitation  of  the  vapours  lodging  in  the  air,  where- 
by it  comes  to  be  at  one  time  much  more  crowded  than 
at  another,  and  confequeiitly  heavier  ;  but  this  latter 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  former.  Now, 
from  thefe  principles  I  lliall  endeavour  to  explicate  the 
feveral  phenomena  of  theluromeicr,  taking  them  in  the 
fame  order  1  have  laid  them  down.     Thus, 

•'  I.  The  mercury's  being  low  inclines  it  to  rain, 
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Barometer,  becaiife  the  air  being  light,  the  vapours  are  no  longer 

•*— ~ '  fiipportcd   thereby,  being  become  Iptcitically  heavier 

tiian  the  mcdinin  wherein  tliey  rtoatcd  ;  fo  ihat  they 
dcfccnd  towards  the  earth,  and,  in  their  tall,  meeting 
wich  other  aqueous  panicles,  thty  incorporate  toge- 
ther, and  form  little  drops  of  rain  :  but  the  mercury's 
being  at  one  time  lower  than  another,  is  the  cffcd  of 
two  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  place  where  the 
barometer  rtands  ;  whereby  the  air  of  that  place  is  car- 
ried both  ways  from  it,  aiidconfcquently  the  incumbent 
cylinder  of  air  is  diminilhed,  and  accordingly  the  mer- 
cury links :  Az,  for  inftance,  if  in  the  German  ocean  it 
fliould  blow  a  gale  of  wefterly  wind,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  ealterly  wind  in  the  IrilhSea;  or,  if  in  France 
it  Ihould  blow  a  northerly  wind,  and  in  Scotland  a 
fouiherly;  it  mull  be  granted,  that  that  part  of  the 
atmofphere  impendant  over  England  would  thereby  be 
exliauiU-d  and  attenuated,  and  the  mercury  would  fub- 
fidc,  and  the  vapours  which  before  floated  in  ihefe  pans 
of  the  air  of  equal  gravity  with  thcmfelvcs  would  fink 
to  the  earth. 

"  2.  The  greater  height  of  the  barometer  is  occa- 
fioned  by  two  contrary  winds  blowing  towards  the 
place  of  obfervation,  whereby  the  air  of  other  places 
is  brought  thither  and  accumulated  ;  fo  that  the  incum- 
bent cylinder  of  air  being  increafcd  both  in  height  and 
weight,  the  mercury  prelfed  thereby  mu(t  needs  fland 
high,  as  long  as  the  wind  continues  fo  to  blow;  and 
then  the  air  being  fpecifically  heavier,  the  vapours  are 
better  kept  fufpended,  fo  that  they  have  no  inclination 
to  precipitate  and  fall  down  in  drops,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  ofihefercncgood  weathcrwhich  attends  the  greater 
heights  of  the  mercury. 

"  3.  The  mercury  links  the  loweft  of  all  by  the  very 
rapid  motion  of  the  air  in  florms  of  wind.  For  the 
traftor  region  of  the  earth's  furface,  wherein  the  winds 
rage,  not  extending  all  round  the  globe,  that  flagnant 
air  which  is  left  behind,  as  likcwifc  that  on  the  lides, 
cannot  come  in  fo  fad  as  to  fupply  the  evacuation  made 
by  ib  fwift  a  current ;  fo  that  the  air  innit  necelTarily 
be  attenuated  when  and  where  the  faid  winds  continue 
to  blow,  and  that  more  or  Icfs  according  to  their  vio- 
lence :  add  to  which,  that  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
air  being  fo  q.iick  as  it  is,  may  in  all  probability  lake 
off  fome  part  of  the  perpendicular  prtfliire  thereof; 
and  the  great  agitation  of  its  panicles  is  the  reafon 
why  the  vapoars  are  dilFipated,  and  do  not  condcnfe 
into  drops  fo  as  to  form  rain,  othcrwife  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  air's  rarefaction. 

"  4.  The  mercury  flr.nds  higliefl  upon  the  eaftcrly 
and  north-caflerly  wind  ;  becaufc  in  the  great  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  this  fide  the  5Jih  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  winds  are  almort;  all  wefterly  or  fouth-wefterly  ; 
fo  that  whenever  here  the  wind  comes  up  at  eaft  and 
north-eaft,  it  is  fare  to  be  checked  by  a  contrary  gale 
as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  ocean  ;  wherefore,  according 
to  our  fecond  remark,  the  air  mufl  needs  be  heaped 
over  this  idand,  and  confcqucntly  the  mercury  muft 
Hand  high  as  often  as  thcfe  winds  blow.  This  holds 
true  intliisconntry  ;  bit  it  is  not  a  general  rale  for  others, 
where  the  winds  are  under  diflcrent  circumftances: 
and  I  have  fometimes  feen  the  mercury  here  as  low  as 
29  inches  upon  an  eafterly  wind  ;  but  then  it  blew  cx- 
reedingty  hard,  and  fo  comes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
what  was  ubferved  in  tJie  third  remark. 
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"  J.  In  calm  frofty  weather  the  mercury  generally  Barometer, 
ftands  high  ;  bccaufe  (as  1  conceive)  it  fcldom  freezes  ^'^  ' 
but  when  the  wind  comes  out  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eaftern  quarters,  or  at  leaft  iiiilcfs  thofc  winds  blow 
at  no  great  diftance  otf".  For  the  north  part  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  all  that  trait 
from  whence  north-eaftern  wind  comes,  arc  fubjcit  to 
almoil  continual  froft  all  the  winter:  and  thereby  the 
lower  air  is  very  much  condenfed,  and  in  that  ftatc  is 
brought  hiihcrward  by  thofe  winds,  and  being  accu- 
mulated by  the  oppolition  of  the  weflerly  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  ocean,  the  mercury  miift  needs  be  prcllcd 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  height ;  and  as  a  concurring 
caufe,  the  llniiikiiigof  the  lower  pans  of  the  air  into 
lell'er  room  by  cold,  muft  needs  caufe  a  dcfcent  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  to  reduce  the  cavity 
made  by  this  coutraiSion  to  an  equilibrium. 

"  6.  After  great  llorms,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  fall:  I  once  ob- 
ferved  it  to  rife  one  incli  and  an  half  in  lefs  than  fix 
hours  after  a  long  continued  florm  of  fouth-wcll  wind. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  very  much  rare- 
fied by  the  great  evacuations  which  fuch  continued 
florms  make  thereof,  the  neighbouring  air  rnns  in 
the  more  fwiftly  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium;  as 
we  fee  water  runs  the  faflcr  for  having  a  greater  de- 
clivity. 

"  7.  The  variations  are  greater  in  the  more  north- 
erly places,  as  at  Stockholm  greater  than  at  Paris 
(compared  by  M.Pafchal)  ;  becaufc  the  more  northerly 
parts  have  uliially  greater  ftorms  of  wind  than  the  more 
fouthcrly,  whereby  the  mercury  fliould  link  lower  iu 
that  extreme;  and  then  the  northerly  winds  bringing 
in  the  more  denfe  and  ponderous  air  frcmi  the  neigli.- 
bourliood  of  the  pole,  and  that  again  being  checked 
by  a  fouthcrly  wind  at  no  great  diftance,  and  fo  heaped, 
muft  of  necclfiiy  make  the  mercury  in  fucli  cafe  ftand 
higher  in  the  other  extreme. 

"  8.  Laftly,  this  remark,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
variation  near  the  equiiiodial,  docs  above  all  otlicrs 
confirm  the  hypothdis  of  the  variable  winds  being  the 
caufe  of  thefe  variations  of  the  height  of  the  mercury; 
for  in  the  places  above  named  there  is  always  an  eafy 
gale  of  wind  blowing  nearly  upon  the  fame  point,  vix. 
E.  N.  E.  at  Barbadocs,  and  E.  S.  E.  at  St  Helena; 
fo  that  there  being  no  contrary  currents  of  air  to  ex- 
hault  or  accumulate  it,  the  atmofphere  continues  much 
in  the  fame  ftate  :  however,  upon  hurricanes,  the 
moft  violent  of  florms,  the  mercury  has  been  obferv- 
ed  \cry  low ;  but  this  is  but  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  foon  recovers  its  fettled  ftate,  about  29V 


inches." 
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This  theory  we  find  controverted  in  Chambers's  obicaiom 
Cyclopsedia,  udder  the  word  BarOiMEter.  TliebyMr 
principal  objections  are,  "  That  if  the  wind  wasihefolc  Chamber*, 
agent  in  railing  or  deprefTing  the  mercury,  the  altera- 
tions of  its  height  in  the  barometer  would  be  only  re- 
lative or  topical ;  there  would  fiill  he  the  fame  quanti- 
ty fupportcd  at  feveral  places  taken  colleflivcly  :  thus 
what  a  tube  at  London  loft,  another  at  Paris,  Pifa,  or 
Zurich,  &c.  would  gain.  But  the  contrary  is  found 
to  be  the  cafe;  for,  from  all  the  obfcivaiions  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  in  fcvcral  dillani  parts  of  thp 
globe  rife  and  fall  together.  This  is  a  very  furprillng 
fadt;  and  dcferves  to  be  well  examined.  Again,  fettiug 
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afide  all  other  objections,  it  is  inipofTible,  on  Dr  Hal- 
ley's  hypotliefis,  to  explain  the  mercury's  fall  before, 
and  rile  .ifter,  rain.  For  fuppofc  two  contrary  winds 
fwecping  tlic  air  from  over  London  :  We  know  that 
few  if  any  of  tlic  winds  reach  above  a  mile  high  ;  all 
therefore  tlicy  can  do  will  be  10  cut  otf  a  certain  pare 
of  the  column  of  air  over  London  :  if  the  confcqiiencc 
of  this  be  the  falloftiie  mercury,  yet  there  is  no  ap- 
parent realbn  forilie  rains  following  it.  The  vnpoiirs 
indeed  may  be  let  lower  ;  bin  it  will  only  be  lill  [hey 
come  into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecihc  gravity  with  thcm- 
fclves,  and  there  they  JUck  as  before.  Laflly  it 
is  inipoffiblc  according  10  the  laws  of  fluids,  that  the 
air  above  any  place  could  be  exhaulled  by  the  blow- 
ing of  two  contrary  winds  from  it  :  for,  fuppofe  a 
nonh-eall  and  fouth-wtll  wind  both  blow  from  Lon- 
don at  tiie  fame  time,  there  will  be  two  oihers  at  the 
fame  time  blowing  towards  it  from  oppolitc  points, 
■viz.  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one,  which  will  every  moment 
rcllorc  the  equilibrium,  fo  that  it  can  never  be  loft  in 
any  confiderable  degree  at  lead." 

Mr  Leibnitz  accounted  for  the  finking  of  the  mer- 
cury before  rain  upon  another  principle,  viz.  That  as 
a  body  fpccitically  lighter  than  a  fluid,  while  it  is  I'u- 
fpended  by  it,  adds  more  weight  to  that  fluid  than 
when,  by  being  reduced  in  its  bulk,  it  becomes  I'pe- 
cifically  heavier,  and  dcfccnds  ;  fo  the  vapour,  after 
it  is  reduced  into  the  form  of  clouds,  and  dcfcends, 
adds  lefs  weight  to  the  air  than  before  ;  and  therefore 
the  mercury  falls.  To  which  it  is  anfwered,  i.  That 
when  a  body  defcends  in  a  fluid,  its  motion  in  a  very 
little  time  becomes  uniform,  or  nearly  fo,  a  farther 
acceleration  of  it  being  prevented  by  the  relillancc  of 
tlie  fluid  ;  and  then,  by  the  third  law  of  nature,  it 
forces  the  fltiid  downwards  with  a  force  equal  to  that 
whereby  it  tends  to  be  farther  accelerated,  that  is, 
with  a  force  equal  10  its  whole  weight.  2.  The  mer- 
cury by  its  dcfcent  foretells  rain  a  much  longer  time 
before  it  comes,  than  the  vapour  after  it  is  condenfed 
into  clouds  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  up  in  falling. 
3.  Suppofmg  that  as  many  vapours  as  fall  in  rain  du- 
ring a  whole  year  were  at  once  to  be  condenfed  into 
clouds,  and  even  quite  ceafe  to  gravitate  upon  the  air, 
its  gravity  would  fcare  be  diminilhed  thereby  fo  much 
as  is  equivalent  to  the  deftent  of  two  inches  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer.  Befides,  in  many  places  be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  rains  fall  at  certain  feafons  in 
very  great  quantities,  and  yet  the  barometer  (hows 
theVe  very  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Mr  Chambers  gives  an  hypothells  fomewhat  finiilar 
to  that  of  Leibnitz:  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  objedions 
juil  now  mentioned,  efpecially  the  laft,  we  forbear  to 
give  any  particular  account  of  it  ;  and  fliall  attempt, 
npon  other  principles,  to  give  a  fatisfadory  folution 
of  this  phenomenon. 

The  necelTary  preliminaries  to  our  hypoihcfis  are, 
I.  That  vapour  is  formed  by  an  intimate  union  between 
the  element  of  fire  and  that  of  water,  by  which  the  fire 
or  heat  is  fo  totally  enveloped,  and  its  aClion  fo  entirely 
fufpended  by  the  watery  panicles,  that  it  not  only  lofes 
itspropertiesof  giving  light  and  of  burning,  but  becomes 
incapable  of  afFeding  the  mofl  fcnfible  thermometer  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  faid  by  Dr  Black,  the  author  of 
ibis  theory,  lo  be  in  a  latent  Hate.     For  ih«  proofs  of 
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this,  fee  the  articles  Evaporation,  Cold,  Co.nci-  Barcmcter. 

LATIOK,  &c.     2.  If  the  atmofphere  is  affeded  by  any  " ^' ' 

unufual  degree  of  heat,  it  thence  becomes  incapable  of 
fupporting  fo  long  a  column  of  mcrciny  as  before, 
for  which  reafon  that  in  the  barometer  finks.  This 
appears  from  the  obfcrvations  of  Sir  \\'illiam  Bcclton 
already  mentioned  ;  and  likewife  from  thole  of  Dc  Luc, 
which  (hall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

Thefe  axioms  being  eflablirticd,  it  thence  follows, 
that  as  vapour  is  formed  by  an  union  of  (ire  with  water, 
or  if  we  plcafe  to  call  it  an  ilcfihc  attraction  between 
them,  or  folution  of  the  water  in  the  fire,  it  is  impof- 
lible  that  the  vapour  can  be  condenfed  until  this  union, 
atiraflion,  or  folution,  be  at  an  end.  The  beginning 
of  the  condcnfation  of  the  vapour  then,  or  the  firll 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  rain,  mull  be  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  fire  which  lies  hid  in  the  vapour.  This 
may  be  at  firft  flow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fuddcn 
and  violent  :  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  rain  will  come  on 
flowly,  and  after  a  confiderable  interval  ;  and  in  the 
other,  it  will  be  very  quick,  and  in  great  quantity. 
But  Dr  Black  hath  proved,  that  when  fire  quits  its 
latent  ftaic,  however  long  it  may  have  lain  dormant 
and  infciUiblc,  it  always  aflumcs  its  proper  qualities 
again,  and  atfeds  the  theruiomcter  as  though  it  had 
never  been  abforbed.  The  confequcnce  of  this  mufl 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  latent  heat  is  difcharged 
from  the  vapour,  it  mult  fcnfibly  affeft  thofe  pans  of 
the  atmofphere  into  which  it  is  difcharged  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  communicated  to  ihefe,  they  will 
become  fpecifically  lighter,  ami  the  mercury  fink  of 
courfe.  Neither  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  quamity 
of  heat  difcharged  by  the  vapour  is  inconfiderable  ; 
for  Dr  Black  hath  Ihown,  that  when  any  quantity  of 
water,  a  pound  for  inflance,  is  condenfed  from  the 
vapour  of  a  common  ftill,  as  much  heat  iscommunicateil 
to  the  head  and  refrigeratory  as  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  heat  the  pound  of  water  red  hot,  could  ic 
have  borne  tliat  degree  of  fcnfible  heat. 

The  caufes  by  which  this  feparaiion  between  the 
fire  and  water  is,  or  may  be,  effected,  come  to  be  con- 
fidered  under  the  articles  Rain,  Condensation,  Va- 
pour, &c.  Here  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
feparation  may  be  gradual  and  llow,  the  barometer  may 
indicate  rain  for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  happens  : 
or  if  the  fenfibte  heat  communicated  from  the  vapour 
to  the  atmofphere  fliall  be  abforbed  by  the  colder 
parts,  or  by  any  unknown  means  carried  otf,  or  pre- 
vented from  aficding  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air, 
the  barometer  will  not  bf  atfcded  ;  and  yet  the  water 
being  deprived  of  tlie  heat  necelfary  to  fiiftain  it,  mult 
dcfcend  in  rain  ;  and  thus  it  is  found  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  barometer  do  not  always  hold  true.  Hence 
alfo  it  appears,  that  tho'  ihe  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air 
is  diminiflied,  unlefs  that  diminution  proceeds  from  a 
difcharge  of  the  latent  heat  contained  in  the  vapours, 
no  rain  will  follow  ;  and  thus  tlic  finking  of  the  baro- 
meter may  prognofticatc  wind  as  well  as  rain,  or  lome- 
limes  nothing  at  all. 

The  difHculiy,  however,  on  this  hypothefis,  is  10  ac 
count  for  the  barometer  being  llationary  in  all  weathers 
between  the  tropics;  whereas  it  ought  10  move  up  and 
down  there  as  well  as  here,  only  more  fuddcnly,  as  the 
changes  of  weather  there  are  more  fuddeii  than  here. 
Bui  it  mull  be  confiJcred,  thai  in  ihefe  climates,  duriiii: 
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e  day-time,  i!ie  jftioii  of  the  fiia's  rays  is  fo  violci^t, 

lat  what  is  giincJ  by  the  dilchargc  of  latent  Meat 
from  tlie  vapour,  is  lod  by  the  iiucrpolitioii  of  the 
clo'.ids  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth,  or  by  the  j^rcat  eva- 
poraiion  \*4iich  is  conltantly  going  on;  and  in  the 
iii^'ht,  the  coU!  of  the  aimoi'phcre  is  fo  much  jiicrca- 
fcd",  that  it  abforbs  the  heat  as  fall  as  the  vapi^ur  dif- 
charpts  it,  fo  that  no  fcnfible  clfect  can  be  productJ'i 
for  in  warm  climates,  though  the  day  is  cxcelllvcly 
iiot,  the  night  is  oblcrvcd  to  be  valUy  colder  in  pro- 
ixjrtion  than  it  is  witli  us.  This,  however,  docs  iiot 
prevent  the  barometer  from  being  affciflcd  by  Other 
caiifcs,  as  well  as  with  us  ;  for  Dr  IJillcy  obfcrves,  that 
in  the  time  of  hurricanes  it  finks  very  low.  The  taulc 
of  this  is  inoll  probably  a  great  commotion  in  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  by  which  the  air  is  internally  agitated,  and 
its  power  of  gravitatioiiyin  part  fupended. — A  cihfir- 
maiion  of  the  abovfc  hypoihelis,  however,  is  takeafrom 
the  different  heights  at  which  the  incrcury  arrives  in 
ditierent  climates.  The  baromctcr-rangc,  for  infblncc, 
at  the  latitude  of  45°  is  the  grcatefl  of  all  ;  beeiufc 
here  the  evaporation  and  condenfation  of  the  vapours 
are  both  very  confiJerabie,  at  the  f.ime  time  that  the 
latent  heat  difcharged  cannot  be  abforbcd  fo  fuddcnly 
as  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  dilference  betwixt  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights  being  greater,  and  confcquently 
the  nights  warmer  in  fummer  and  colder  in  winter. 
Farther  to  the  northward  the  range  is  lefs,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  60°  only  two  inches,  by  reafon  of  the  great- 
er cold  and  length  of  the  days  and  nights  ;  whence  the 
quantity  of  vapour  condenfeJ,  or  of  latent  heat  dkpcl- 
Icd,  becomes  proportionably  lefs. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  phe- 
nomena of  the  barometer  confidered  as  a  weaiher- 
barometcrs  glafs,  and  likewife  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in 
defcnbcd.  ^[^g  ^^^-^  faiisfa^oiy  manner,  we  now  proceed  to  give 
a  particular  defcription  of  the  barometers  moll  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  with  various  fchemes  for  their  im- 
provement,  V;"'^  • 

PlateXCH.  Fig.  1.  reprefents  the  common  barometer,  fuch 
as  was  invented  by  Torricelli,  and  fuch  as  wc  have 
already  given  a  general  defcription  of.  A  B  repre- 
fents a  tube  of  glafs,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  34  inches  long,  hernieiically  fealed  at  A. 
This  tube  being  fuppofcd  to  be  filled  with  mercury,  is 
then  inverted  into  the  bafon  CD  ;  upon  which  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  falls  down  to  GH,  fomcwhat  above 
28  inches,  while  that  in  the  bafon  rifes  to  CF.  The 
loweil  ftation  of  the  mercury  in  England  is  found 
to  be  28  inches,  and  the  higheft  ;i.  From  ihc  furface 
of  the  mercury  CF,  therefore,  28  inches  arc  to  be  mea- 
fured  on  the  tube  AB,  which  fuppofc  to  reach  to  the 
point  K.  This  point,  therefore,  is  the  lowcll  of  the 
fcale  of  variation,  and  in  the  common  barometers  is 
marked  floi  my.  In  like  manner,  ihe  higheft  point  of 
the  fcale  of  variation  I,  is  placed  31  inches  above  EF  ; 
and  is  marked  very  dry  op  one  fide  for  the  fummer,  and 
'.■ery  h.ird  frojt  on  the  other  for  the  winter.  The 
next  half  incli  below  is  u4arked/t/  fair  on  the  ohe  fide, 
andy^/  froft  on  the  other.  At  ?o  inches  frotn  CF  is 
marked  the  word  fair  on  one  fide,  and  fr^fi  on  the 
Mther.  Half  an  inch  bdlow  that,  is  wrote  the  svord 
changeahlt,  which  anfwers  both  for  fumtr.er  and  winter. 
At  29  inches  is  rain  oil  the  one  (ide,  ZV'A;  fnrj-m  on  the 
other,  and  at  2'?^  arc  the  words /«vc/'  rfin  on  the  one 
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lide»a;i,d  i.tuch  fnnnt  4n  the  other.     Each  of  ihefe  large  Eirometv. 

divifions  is  iifualty  lubdivided  into  ten  ;  and  there  is  a  ' " ' 

fuiall  llidiiig  index  fitted  to  the  infhrumcnt,  by  wliich 
the  afcent  or  dcfccnt  of  the  mercury  to  any  number  of 
divifions  is  poinicd  out.  Each  of  tliefe  tenths  is  fome- 
times  divided  into  tsn  more,  or  hunaredthi  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of*  Aiding  Ilip  ot  I'l-ls  with  a  r'ernifr  fcale 
on  it,  which  fliall  be  hrrcaltrr  tlclcribed  aiid'xxpraincd. 
This  kind  of  barometer  is  tl;c  moll  comcion,  and  per- 
haps the  mofl  ufeful  ami  accurate,  of  any" thai  has  yet 
been  invented,  from  the  following  circuniflancfj  that 
the  natural  limplicity  of  its  cgnftru6lion,  in  preference 
to  others  hereafter  dcfcribeci,  docsi  not  admit  of  any 
kind  of  rcfiflance  10  the  free  inotiot  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube.  The  fralc'of  variation  being 
only  three  inches,  and  it  being  naturally  wiihcd  todif- 
covcr  more  minute  variations  than  can  thus  be  peitciv- 
ed,  feveral  improvements  have  been  thought  of.  \ 

The  improvement  moll  generally  adopted  is  the  dia- 
gonal barometer  reprefcnted  fig.  2.;.in  which  the'fcale 
of  variation,  inflead  of  three  inches,  may  be  maUc  as 
many  feet,  by  bending  the  tube  fo  as  to  make  the  up- 
per part  of  it  the  diagonal  of  a  patallelogram  of  vrhich 
the  iliortell  iidc  is  the  three-inch  fcale  of  variation  of 
the  common  barometer.  This,  however,  has  a  very 
great  inconvenience  :  for  not  only  is  the  friftion  of  the 
mercury  upon  the  glafs  fo  much  increafed  that  the 
height  doth  not  vary  with  every  flight  change  of  air  ; 
but  the  column  of  mercury  is  apt  to  break  in  the  tube, 
and  part  of  it  to  be  left  behind,  upon  any  conlidciablc 
dcfccnt.  j§ 

Fig.  3.  is  the  rcclangular  barometer;  \»hcre  /B§  re- 
prefents a  pretty  wide  cylinder  of  glafs,  from  which 
proceeds  the  tube  CDF  bent  into  a  ri^ht  angle  at  D. 
Suppofe  now  the  cylinder  AC  to  be  four  times  larger 
than  the  tube  CD,  fo  that  every  inch  of  the  cylinder 
from  C  to  A  fliould  be  equal  in  capacity  to  four  inches 
of  the  tube  pD.  The  whole  being  ihcn  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted,  the  mercury  will  fublide  from 
A  to  B,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cannot  run  out  at  the 
open  orifice  F,  bccaufe  the  air  preflcs  in  that  way.  If 
any  alteration  then  happens  in  the  weight  of  the  air, 
fitppofe  fuch  as  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  mer- 
cury an  inch  from  B  towards  A,  it  is  evident  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  mercury  in  the  ho- 
rizontal leg  retiring  four  inches  from  E  towards  D  ; 
and  thus  the  fcale  of  variatiotj  coynied  on  the  horizon- 
tal leg  would  be  12  inches.  But  the  inconvrenicHC^ 
of  fridion  are  much  greater  here  than  in  the  diagonal 
barometer  ;  and  bcfides,  by  theleafl  accident  the  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  be  driven  out  at  the  open  orifice  F. 

The  pendant  barometer  (fig.- 4.)  confifts  of  a  fingle 
tube,  fufpended  by  a  Aring  faftened  to  tlie  end  A. 
This  tube  is  of  a  conical  or  tapering  figure,  the  end 
A  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  end  B.  It  is  herme- 
tically fealed  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury  :  then  will 
the  mdrcury  fink  to  its  common  ftation,  and  admit  of 
a  length  of  altitude  CD,  equal  to  that  in  the  common 
barometers.  But  from  the  conical  bore  of  tnc  tube, 
,  the  mercury  will  dcfcend  as  the  air  grows  lighter,  till  it 
reaches  its  lowcft  altitude,  when  the  mercury  will  ftand 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  B  tq  E,  fo  that  BK 
will  be  equal  to  23  inches:  confeqoently  the  mercury 
will,  in  fuch  a  tube,  move  from  A  to  E,  or  52  inches, 
if  the  tube  be  five  feet,  or  'jo  inches;  and  therefore 
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Barometer,  the  fcule  AE  is  here  al>ovi  ten  times  greater  than  in 
" ^ [he  common  biiromtier:  biu  the  fault  ot'  ihis  barome- 
ter is,  lli.it  tilt  tube  being  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  the 
fritlioii  will  be  coiilidcrablc,  and  prevent  iis  moving 
freely;  and  if  the  tube  is  made  of  a  wider  bore,  the 
mercury  will  be  apt  to  fall  out. 

Fig.  J.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Rovvning,  by  which 
the  fcalc  of  variation  may  be  incnaled  to  any  length, 
or  even  become  iniinitc.  ABC  is  a  compound  tube 
hermetically  (baled  at  A,  and  open  at  C,  empty  from 
A  to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  M,  and 
from  thence  to  E  with  water.  Let  GBII  be  a  hori- 
zontal line;  then  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
fiphon,  that  all  the  compound  duid  contained  in  the 
part  from  H  to  G,  will  be  always //;  .i-^.v/Z/i/vi*  with 
iil'elf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what  it  will,  bccaufe 
the  prcirure  at  H  and  G  nn:!l  be  equal.  Whence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  column  of  mercury  DH  is  in 
teijii'ilibiii  witli  the  column  of  water  GE,  and  a  column 
of  air  taken  conjointly,  and  will  therefore  vary  with 
the  fum  of  the  variations  of  thefe.  That  the  variation 
in  this  barometer  may  be  infinite,  will  appear  from  the 
following  computation.  Let  the  proportion  between 
the  bores  of  the  tube  AF  and  FC  be  fucb,  that  when 
HD,  the  difFcrence  of  the  legs  wherein  the  mercury 
is  contained,  is  augmented  one  inc!i,GE,  the  diticrencc 
of  ilic  legs  wherein  the  water  is  contained,  fliall  be  di- 
minished 14:  then,  as  much  as  the  prcirure  of  the  mer- 
cury isaugmeiircd,  that  of  the  water  will  be  diminilhed, 
and  fo  the  preliiu'c  of  both  talvCn  together  will  remain 
as  it  was  ;  and  confcqnently,  after  it  has  begun  to  rife, 
it  will  have  the  fame  tendency  to  rife  on,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  eq-iilibrium  v.'ith  llie  air. 

Fig.  6.  reprefcnts  Dr  Hook's  wheel-b-irometer.  Here 
AC.OG  is  a  glafs  [iibe,  having  a  large  round  head  at 
A,  and  turned  up  at  the  lower  end  F.  Upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  leg  is  an  iron  ball  G, 
with  a  firing  going  over  a  pulley  CD.  To  the  other 
end  of  the  firing  is  faftened  a  fmaller  ball  H,  which  as 
the  mercury  rifes  in  the  leg  FG,  turns  tlie  index  KL 
from  N  towards  M,  on  tlic  graduated  circle  MNOP; 
as  it  rifes  in  the  other  leg,  the  index  is  carried  the  con- 
trary way  by  tlic  dcfcent  of  the  heavier  ball  G,  along 
with  the  mercury.  The  friftion  of  this  inacbiiie,  how- 
ever, unlefsit  is  made  with  very  great  accuracy,  ren- 
ders it  ulclcfs. 

Fig.  7.  is  another  barometer,  invented  byMrllowning, 
in  wiiich  alfo  tlie  fcalc  may  be  infinite.  ABCD  is  a 
cylindrical  vcITel,  filled  with  a  fiuid  to  the  height  \V, 
rn  which  is  iininerged  the  barometer  SP  conlifling  ef 
the  following  pans:  The  principal  one  is  tbc  glafs 
tube  TP  (reprefented  fcparately  at  tp),  whofc  upper 
«nd  T  is  hermetically  icilcd:  this  end  does  not  appear 
lothe  eye,  being  received  into  the  lower  end  of  a  tin 
pipe  GH,  which  in  its  other  end  G  receives  a  cylin- 
dric  rod  or  tube  ST,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  the  tube  TP. 
This  rod  ST  may  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  put  in  its 
Head  a  larger  or  a  lefl'cr  as  occalion  requires.  S  is  a 
flar  at  the  top  of  the  rod  ST  ;  and  ferves  as  an  index 
liy  pointing  to  the  graduated  fcalc  LA,  which  is  fi.xcd 
to  the  Cover  of  the  veficl  AIJCD.  MN  is  a  large  cy- 
lindrical lube  made  of  tin  (reprefented  frparatcly  at 
I'lii),  which  receives  in  its  cavity  the  fmaller  part  of  the 
tu!)e  TP,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  at  b<nh  ends,  that 
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apparatus,  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  plunged  into  ' ^ ' 

the  bafon  MP,  which  haiij^s  by  two  or  more  wires  iipcn 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  MN,  mull  be  fo  poifed  as  10 
float  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  velTel  ABCD  ;  and 
then  the  whole  machine  rifes  when  the  atmofphere  be- 
comes lighter,  &nA  via  ver/a.  Let  itnow  be  fuppofcd, 
that  the  fluid  made  ufc  of  is  water;  that  the  given 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  fuch,  tliat 
by  prcfling  upon  the  furface  of  the  wctcr  at  \V,  the 
furfacc  of  the  mercury  at  X  may  be  raifcd  an  inch 
higher  {meafuring  from  its  furfacc  at  P)  than  before  ; 
and  that  the  breadth  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  at  X, 
and  of  the  bafon  at  P,  are  fuch,  that  by  tiiis  afccnt  of 
the  mercury,  there  may  be  a  cubic  inch  of  it  in  the 
cavity  X  more  than  before,  and  confcquenily  in  the 
bafon  a  cubic  inch  Icfs.  Now,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
there  will  be  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  baibn  ir.orc 
than  there  was  before  ;  becaufc  the  water  will  fucceed 
tlie  mercury,  to  fill  up  its  place.  Upon  this  account 
the  wholemachine  will  be  rendered  heavier  than  before 
by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  and  therefore 
will  fink,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydroflatics,  till 
a  cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  WS,  which  was 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  comes  under  ir. 
Then,  if  we  fuppofc  this  rod  fo  fmall,  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  it  Ihall  be  14  inches  in  length,  the  whole  ma- 
chine will  fink  14  inches  lower  into  ikc  fluid  than  be- 
fore; and  confcquently  the  furface  of  the  mercury  iti 
the  bafon  will  be  prclfed,  more  than  it  v.as  before,  by 
a  column  of  water  14  inches  high.  But  the  preluire  of 
14  inchcsof  water  is  equivalent  to  one  of  mercury  ;  this 
additional  prelRire  will  make  the  mercury  afcend  at  X 
as  much  as  the  fuppofed  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  did  at  firlh  This  afccnt  will  give  room  for  a 
fccond  cubic  inch  of  water  to  enter  the  bafon  ;  the  ma- 
chine will  therefore  be  again  rendered  fo  much  heavier, 
and  will  fubfide  14  inches  farther,  and  fo  on  it:  ivfii.!- 
lu?ii.  If  the  rod  was  fo  fmall  ihst  more  than  fourteen 
inches  of  it  were  required  to  make  a  cubic  inch,  the 
variation  of  this  machine  would  benrgaiive  wiihrcfpeft 
to  the  common  barometer;  and  iiulcadofccmingneartr 
to  an  tqnilibrium  v.ith  the  air  by  its  afcent  or  dcfcent, 
it  would  continually  recede  farther  from  it :  but  iflels 
tlian  14  inches  of  rod  were  required  to  n;akc  a  culic 
inch,  the  fcalc  of  variation  would  be  finite,  and  might 
be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one.  Neither 
this  nor  the  other  infinite  barometer  have  ever  been 
tried,  fo  that  how  far  they  would  anfwer  the  porpofcs 
of  a  barometer  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Fig.  8.  reprefcnts  another  contrivance  for  enlarging 
the  icalc  of  the  barometer  to  any  fize. — AB  is  the 
tube  of  a  common  barometer  open  at  B  and  fealed  at 
A,  fufpcndcd  at  the  end  of  the  lever  which  moves  o.t 
the  fidcrum  K. — CD  is  a  fixed  glafs  tube,  which  ferves 
in  place  of  the  cirtcrn.  This  lall  tube  muft  be  fo 
wide  as  to  allow  the  tube  AB  to  play  up  and  down 
within  it. — AB  being  filled  with  mercury,  is  nearly 
counterbah'nced  by  the  Imgcnd  of  the  lever.  When 
the  atmofpliere  becomes  liphicr,  the  mercury  defcends 
in  the  long  tube,  and  the  firface  of  the  merciirj'  rifing 
in  the  ciAern  [niflies  up  the  tube  AB,  which  at  the 
fame  time  becoming  lighter,  the  lever  preponderates, 
and  points  out  the  mofl  minute  variation'.  Here  too 
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Barometer,  the  friflioii  occafions  inconveniences ;  but  this  may  be 
■■^ — "^ 'in  fome  mcafnre  rcmeilied  by  a  Imall  fliake  of  the  ap- 
paratus at  at  each  infpeflion. 

In  the  Philolophical  Tranfaflions,  Mr  Cafwcll  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  barometer,  which  is  re- 
commendcJ  by  Mr  Chambers  as  the  inoll  exad  hither- 
to invented.  "  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  9.)  reprcfent  a  bucket 
of  water,  in  which  is  the  barometer  c  r  e  z  0  s  w, 
which  confifts  of  a  body  c  r  s  m,  and  a  tube  e  zy  0: 
the  body  and  tube  are  both  concave  cylinders  commu- 
nicating with  one  another,  and  made  ol' tin:  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  z  y,  has  a  lead  weight  to  link  it  fo 
that  the  top  of  ilie  body  may  jull  fwini  even  with  the 
I'urface  of  the  water  by  the  addition  of  fom-e  grain 
weights  on  the  top.  Tlie  water,  when  the  inllrument 
is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the 
tube  to  tlic  height  .)■  //.  There  is  added  on  (he  top  a 
fmall  concave  cylinder,  which  I  call  the/'//'<?,  to  dil- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  bottom  fmall  cylinder  which  I 
call  the  tubi.  This  pipe  is  to  fullain  the  inlbument 
from  finking  to  the  bottom:  f// </ is  a  wire ;  vis,  de, 
are  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  threads  perform  the  office  of  diagonals  ;  for  that 
while  the  inftrumcnt  fiuks  more  or  Icfsby  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  there,  where  the  liuface 
of  the  water  cms  the  thread,  is  formed  a  fmall  bubble  : 
which  bubble  afccnds  up  the  thread,  as  the  mercury  in 
the  common  barometer  afcends." 

The  dimenfions  of  this  inftrumcnt  given  there  are, 
21  inches  for  the  circumference  of  the  body,  the  alti- 
tude 4,  each  bafc  having  a  convexity  of  6:,  inches.  The  in- 
ner circumference  of  the  tube  is5. 14  inthes,and  its  length 
4;  ;  fo  that  the  whole  body  and  ttibc  will  contain  al- 
moft  11  quarts.  The  circumference  of  the  pipe,  that  the 
machine  may  not  go  to  the  bottom  on  every  fmall  al- 
teration  of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  is  2.14  inches;  ac- 
cording to  which  dimenfions,  he  calculates  that  it  will 
require  44  grains  to  fmk  the  body  to  the  bottom,  al- 
lowing it  only  four  inches  to  defcend  ;  at  the  fame 
lime  that  it  is  evident,  that  the  fewer  grains  that  are 
required  to  fink  it  to  this  depth,  the  more  nice  the 
barometer  will  be.  He  alfo  calculates,  that  when 
the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer  is  30;  inches 
liigh,  the  body  with  a  weight  of  44  grains  on  its 
top  will  be  kept  ;''/  iequ'tlih'to  with  the  water;  but 
when  the  mercury  ftands  at  28  inches,  only  19  grains 
can  be  fupported  :  and  lailly,  by  computing  the  lengths 
of  the  diagonal  threads,  &c.  he  finds,  that  his  iullni- 
ment  is  1200  times  more  exaft  than  the  common  ba- 
rometer. The  following  arc  his  obfcrvations  on  the 
life  of  it. 

"  I.  While  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer 
IS  often  known  to  be  flationary  24  hours  together,  the 
bubble  of  the  new  barometer  is  rarely  found  to  liand 
flill  one  minute. 

"  2.  Snppofe  the  air's  gravity  incrcafing,  and  ac- 
cordin'dly  the  bubble  afcending ;  during  the  time  that 
it  afcends  20  inches,  it  will  have  many  Ihort  defcents 
of  the  quantity  of  half  an  inch,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  inches;  each  of  which  being  over,  it  will  afcend 
again.  TheferetrocelPions  arc  frequent,  and  of  all  va- 
rieties in  quantity  and  duration  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
judn-ing  of  the  general  courfe  of  the  bubble  by  a  linglc 
"inftieftion,  though  you  fee  it  moving;  but  by  waiting  a 
little  lime. 
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"  ■}.  A  fmall  blaftof  wind  will  make  the  bubble  Baromctei;. 

defcend  ;  a  blall  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber  of  ^""^■^ ' 

the  town  will  fenlibly  force  the  bubble  downward. 
The  blafts  of  wind  fenfible  abroad,  caufc  many  of  the 
abovementioned  rctroceliions  or  accelerations  in  the 
general  courfe  ;  as  I  found  by  carrying  my  barometer 
to  a  place  where  the  wind  was  pcrcejnible. 

"  4.  Clouds  make  the  bubble  defcend.  A  fmall 
cloud  approaching  the  zenith,  works  more  than  a 
great  cloud  near  the  horizon.  In  cloudy  weather, 
the  bubble  defcending,  a  break  of  the  clouds  (or 
clear  place)  approaching  to  the  zenith,  has  made  the 
bubble  to  afcend :  and  after  that  bre.nk  had  palled 
the  zenith  a  conlidcrable  fpace,  the  bubble  again  dc- 
fcended. 

"  5.  All  clouds  (except  one)  hitherto  by  nic  ob- 
ferved,  have  made  the  bubble  to  defcend.  But  the  o- 
ther  day,  the  wind  being  north,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  bubble  defcending,  1  law  to  the  windward  a  large 
thick  cloud  near  the  horizon,  and  the  bubble  Hill 
defcendcd  :  but  as  the  cloud  drew  near  the  zenith,  it 
turned  the  way  of  the  bubble,  making  it  to  afcend  ; 
and  the  bubble  continued  afcending  till  the  cloud  was 
all  palTed,  after  which  it  refumcd  its  former  defcent. 
It  was  a  cloud  that  yielded  a  cold  fhower  of  fmall 
hail." 

Thefe  arc  the  mod  remarkable  contrivances  for  the 
improvement  of  the  common  barometer :  and  indeed 
we  mull  agree  with  Mr  Chambers,  that  the  laft,  on 
account  of  its  being  fo  exceedingly  fcnliblc,  and  like- 
wife  eafy  of  conflruCflion  and  portable,  fecms  to  de- 
fcrve  attention  much  more  than  the  others,  which  are 
always  the  more  unexad,  and  the  lefs  calily  moved, 
according  to  the  enlargement  of  their  fcale ;  whereas       ^(> 
this  is  fccmingly  fubjett  to  no  fuch  inconvenience.     It  Marine ba- 
is  evident,  however,  that  none  of  thefe  could  be  uftd '■"""^'"' I^T 
at  fea,  on  account  of  the  nnlleady  motion  of  the  (liip  :  ^"^^  Hook, 
for  which  rcafon  Dr  Hook  thought  of  conflrii^ting  a 
barometer  upon  other  principles. 

His  contrivance  was  no  other  tlian  two  thermome- 
ters.  The  one  was  the  common  fpirit-of-wine  thermo- 
meter, which  is  affcded  only  by  the  warmth   of  the 
air:    the  other,   which   ai5ls  by   the   expanfion   of  a 
bubble  of  air  included,  is  afTeJled  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ternal warmth,  but  by  the  various  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.     Therefore,  keeping  tlie  fpirit  thermometer  as 
a  flandard,  tlie  exccfs  of  the  afccnt  or  defcent  of  the 
other  above  it  would  point  out  the  increafe  or  decreafc       47 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmofphcre.      Tliis  in-  Rccoin- 
flrument  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hallcy,  who  fpeaks  "i'^"'^'^'' •>? 
of  it  as  follows.     "  It  has  been    obferved  by  fome,  ^'  "='"^J' 
that,    in  long  keeping    this  inflrument,    the  air  in- 
cluded either  finds  a  means    to  efcape,    or  dcpolits 
fome  vapours  mixed  with  it,  or  elfe  for  fome  other 
caufe  becomes  lefs  elaftic,  whereby  in  procefs  of  time 
it  gives  the  height  of  the  mercury  fomcwhat  greater  ' 

than  it  ought:  but  this,  if  it  thoiild  happen  in  foire 
of  them,  liinders  not  the  ufcfulnefs  thereof,  for  that  it 
may  at  any  time  very  eallly  be  corrected  by  experi- 
ment, and  ilierifiug  and  falling  thereof  are  the  things 
chiefly  remarkable  in  it,  the  juft  height  being  barely  a 
curiolity. 

*'  I  had  one  of  thcfc  barometers  with  me  in  my  late 
fouthern  voyage,  and  it  never  failed  to  prognollicate 
and  give  early  aoiice  of  al)  the  bad  weather  wc  had, 
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Barometer,  fo  that  I  depended  thereon,  and  midc  provillon  accor- 

' >/— '  dingly  ;  and  from  my  own  experience  I  conclude,  that 

a  more  ufcful  contrivance  hath  not  for  this  long  time 
,g  been  offered  for  the  benefit  of  navigation." 
Chamber  ^'ig-  10-  rcprefents  a  kind  of  Ghavibir  Barometer, 
barnmetor  or  a  complete  inftriiment  forobferving  in  a  fixed  place, 
by  MrW'il- fiicii  as  a  room,  5cc.  the  changes  in  the  atniofphcrc. 
liara  Jones.  ]t  jg  conftrutted  by  Mr  W.  Jones  optician,  London; 
and  confilb  of  barometer  (/,  tiiermomcter  <ri7,  and  hy- 
grometer c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame.  One  advan- 
tage of  this  inftrument  is,  that  either  the  thermo- 
meter or  hygrometer  may  be  taken  from  the  frame, 
and  occafionally  made  ufe  of  in  another  place  if  re- 
quired. The  thermometer  is  feparaied  ijy  only  un- 
fcrewing  two  fcrcws  a,  a  ;  and  the  hygrometer,  by 
unfcrewing  a  brafs  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  not 
feen  in  this  figure.  The  index  of  the  hygrometer  is 
at  any  time  fet,  by  only  moving  with  your  finger  the 
brafs  wheel  feen  at  c ;  the  two  lliJing  indexes  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by  a  rack-work 
motion,  fet  in  ailion  by  the  key  g  placed  in  the  holes 
h  and  /.  The  divifionsof  the  barometer  plate  b  are  in 
tenths  of  an  inch,  from  28  to  31  inches  ;  thefc  again 
fnbdividcd  into  h:indredthshY  means  of  the  vinitcrj'cale 
placed  oppofitely  on  a  (liding  Hip  of  brafs  finiilar  to 
the  common  barometers,  mod  of  which  are  now  made 
with  this  vernier.  On  this  vernier  arcten  equal  parti, 
19  or  divifions  ;  (fee  A,  fig.  11.  which  for  the  fake  of  per- 
Mcthod  of  fpicuity  isdrawn  larger).  AUofthefe  togctherare  equal 
ufiBg  the  j|,(i  to  eleven  of  thofe  on  the  fcaleof  inches  ;  that  is,  to 
eleven  tenths.  By  this  artifice  the  height  of  tlie  mer- 
cury at  E  is  evident  by  infpeclion  only,  to  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  To  underlland  this,  no- 
thing more  is  necedary  than  to  confidcr,  that  one  tenth 
part  of  a  tenth  of  ait  inch  is  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch.  Now  every  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  fcale  B 
il  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  the  (lip  or  -jernier  A  : 
for  fince  ten  divifions  on  that  exceed  ten  on  the  fcale 
by  one  divifion,  that  is,  by  one  tenth  of  an  inch  ;  there- 
fore one  divifion  on  the  vernier  will  exceed  one  divifion 
on  the  fcale  by  one-tenth  part ;  and  two  divifions  on 
the  vernier  will  exceed  two  on  the  fcale  by  t'^oo 
tenths,  and  fo  on  :  Therefore  every  divifion  on  the 
vernier  will  exceed  the  fame  number  of  divifions  on 
the  fcale  ijr  fo  many  tenths  of  a  tenth,  or  l>y  fo  nia/iy 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch.  Therefore  the  ten  equal 
divifions  of  an  inch  on  the  fcale  B,  mnft  be  looked 
upon  as  fo  many  ten  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  and 
numbered  thus,  10.  20.  30.  40,  &c.  parts  of  an  inch  ; 
then  (he  vernier  gives  the  unit  to  each  ten,  thus  :  Set 
the  index  C  very  nicely  to  tlit  top  of  the  firfacc  of  the 
mercury  E  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  beginning 
of  the  divifions  at  C  coincide  with  a  line  of  divifion 
in  the  fcale  B,  then  it  fiiows  the  altitude  of  the  mercu- 
ry in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  cxaJlly.  But  fippofc 
llic  index  line  C  of  the  vmier  falls  bel-jean  two  divi- 
fions or  tenths  on  the  fcale  B,  then  there  will  be  a 
coincidence  of  lines  in  both  at  that  nnnibcr  of  the  ver- 
nier, which  thows  how  many  tenth  pans  of  that  tenth 
the  inde.K  of  the  vernier  has  palfed  the  laft  decimal  di- 
vifion of  the  fcale.  Thus,  for  example,  fippofc  the 
index  of  the  vernier  were  10  point  fomewherc  between 
the  fixth  and  feventh  tenth  above  50  on  the  (cale  : 
then  if,  by  looking  down  the  vernier,  yon  obfervc  the 


coincidence  at  mimber  8,  it  fliows  that  the  altitude  of  narometer. 

the  mercury  is  30  inches  and  68  parts  of  a  hundredth  "^ — ^ ' 

of  another  inch;  or  fimply  thus,  ;o.6S  inches. 

The  fcrew  at  fig.  10.  fervcs  to  prefs  tiie  mercury 
quite  up  into  the  tube,  when  required  to  be  much  mo- 
ved  or  carried  about,  thereby  rendering  the  barometer 
of  the  kind  called  portable.  To  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tube  (fee  fig.  14.)  is  cemented  a  woodcnitfcr- 
voir  A,  with  a  kind  of  leathern  bag  at  bottom,  the 
whole  containing  the  mercury,  but  not  quite  full  :  and 
though  the  external  air  cannot  get  into  the  bag  tofuf- 
pend  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  by  preffing  on  its  fur- 
face,  as  in  the  common  one  ;  yet  it  has  thefdme  cfTcft 
by  prefiing  on  the  outfidc  of  the  bag ;  which  bcingflex- 
ible,  yields  to  the  prcliure,  and  keeps  the  mercury 
fiifpended  in  the  tube  to  its  proper  height.  Through 
the  under  part  of  the  frame  paliirs  the  fcrew  /,  with  a 
fiat  round  plate  at  its  end  ;  by  turning  of  this  fcrew, 
the  bag  may  be  fo  comprefl'cd  as  to  force  the  mercury 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  keeps  it  fleady,  and 
hinders  the  tube  from  breaking  by  the  mercury  dafh- 
ing  againit  the  top  when  carried  about,  which  it  is  o- 
thcrwife  apt  to  do. 

A  new  kind  of  marine  barometer  hath  lately  been  Marine ba- 
invented  by  Mr  Nairne.     It  dificrs  from  the  common  ronuter  hy 
one  in  having  the  bore  of  the  tube  fmall  for  about  two  MrNair"'- 
feet  in  its  lower  part  ;  but  above  that  height  it  is  en- 
larged to  the  common  fize.     Through  the  fmall  part 
of  the  inflrument  the  mercury  is  prevented  from  afcend- 
ing  too  haflily  by  the  motion  of  the  fliip  ;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  wide  part  is  confe- 
quently  Icllcned.    Much  is  found  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
per fufpenfion  of  this  inilrument ;  and  Mr  Nairne  has 
fince  found,  by  experiment,  the  point  from  which  it 
may  be  fufpended  lo  .is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  motion 
of  the  tliip.  .J 

Another  marine  barometer  has  been  invented  by  one  By  Pafle- 
Palfcmente,  a  French  artifl.  It  is  only  a  common  one  mente. 
having  the  middle  of  the  tube  twilled  into  a  fpiral  con- 
fifting  of  two  revolutions.  By  this  contrivance,  the  im- 
pulfes  which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of 
the  (hip  are  dtilroyed  by  being  tranfmitted  in  contrary 
direftions.  ,, 

We  muft  now  fpeak  of  the  barometer  in  its  fecond  Barometer 

character,  namely,  as  an  inilrument  for  mcafiiring  ac-  arp''«<''° 

celfible  altitudes.     This  mctliod  was  firll  propofcd  by  •'"^  mcnf"- 

M.  Pafcal;  and  fuccecding  philofophcrs  have  been  at 'f'""!. 

,-      1 1       ■  r  -1  •       I  .     altitude*, 

no  Imall  pains  to  alcertaiH  the  proportion  between  the 

finking  of  the  mercury  and  the  hciglit  to  which  it  is 
carried.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  a  new  improve- 
ment in  the  barometer  became  iiecelliry,  viz.  the  ma- 
king of  it  ealjly  portable  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  danger  of  its  being  broken  by  the  motion  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  ;  which  was  effected  by  the 
contrivance  already  mentioned.  ■jj 

Among  the  number  of  portable  barometers  we  may  Statical  b» 
perhaps  reckon  what  Mr  Hoylc  called  \\\s  Statical  Bz-^"^""- 
romctcr.  It  confilUd  of  a  glafs  bubble,  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  orange,  and  blown  very  thin,  fo  as  to  weigh 
only  70  grains.  This  being  counierpoifed  by  brafs 
weights  in  a  pair  of  fcales  that  would  turn  with  the 
30tii  part  of  a  grain,  was  found  to  ail  as  a  barometer. 
The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the  fiirfacc  of  the  bubble 
was  oppofed  10  a  vallly  larger  ponitui  ol  air  than  that 
Da  of 
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globules  of  air  begin  to  move  vifibly  towards  tht  top.  Esromettr- 

The  boiling  at  lall  commences;  and  it  is  cafy  to  make  ' ^ ' 

it  take  place  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  caufing  tiie 
ft'veral  parts  of  the  tube  fiiccefTivcly  pafs  with  rajiiJiiy 
through  the  flame.  Ky  this  operation  the  mercury  is 
freed  from  all  aerial  particles,  particularly  ihofe  which 
line  the  infidc  of  the  tube,  and  which  cannot  cafily  be 
got  clear  ol  by  any  other  method.  When  this  lafl  ilra- 
tum  of  air  is  difcharged,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards 
emptied,  and  lillcd  even  with  cold  mercury,  when  it 
will  be  found  nearly  as  free  of  air  as  before.  The  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  thus  prepared  by  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  heat,  will  rife  hightr  than  thofe  in  the  common 
fort,  and  the  barometers  will  more  nearly  corrcfpond 
with  each  other  ;  whereas  there  will  be  a  ditt'erencc  of 
fix  or  eight  lines  in  the  afcciit  of  mercury  in  the  com- 
mon barometers.  Inltruments  of  this  kind  rife  uni- 
formly in  a  heated  room,  whilft  thofe  of  the  common 
kind  defccnd  in  dificrcnt  proportions.  On  cooling  the 
room,  the  former  delcond  uniformly,  while  the  latter 
defccnd  unequally,  by  rcafon  of  the  unequal  proportions 
of  air  in  them.  -g 

The  next  caufe  of  variation  was  a  difference  of  tern-  Variation 
perature.     To  difcover  the  cffc\.Ts'of  heat  on  the  mer-ofthe 
cury,  fcveral  barometers  were   chofcn  that  for  a  long  ''tight  of 
time  had  been  perfcilly  confonant  in  their  motions.  "'«  """"j- 
One  of  thtfc  was  placed  in  an  apartment  by  itfclf,  to  "^    y  ueAt. 
mark  the  change  in  the  external  air,  if  any  ihould  hap- 
pen.    The  rcll   were  fituated  in  another  apartment, 
along  with  three  thermometers,  graduated  according 


iJiromc'.er.  of  tlic  brafs   Weight,    and  confequeiitly  liable  to  be 
' " '  arteftcd  by   the  various  fpecilic  gravity  of  the  atmo- 

fpherc  :   thus,  when  the  air  became  fpccifically  light, 

the  bubble  defcendcd,  and  vice  verfa ;  and  thus,  he 

fays,  he  could  have  perceived  variations  of  the  atmo- 

fpiierc  no  greater  than  would  have  been  fufhcient  to 

raifc  or  lower  tiie  mercury  in  the  common  barometer 
34  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 
Method  of  To  thefc  we  may  add  an  account  of  a  new  and  very 
nicaruring  fmgular  barometer  mentioned  by  M.  Lazowfki  in  his 
the  changes  tojir  through  Switzerland.  "A  Cure,  Ihortfighted, 
'i!..*.i,'L*"^    who  nevcrthclefs  amufcd  himfelf  w  ith  firing  at  a  mark, 

thought  of  ftrctching  a  wire  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 

draw  the  mark  to  him,  in  order  to  fee  how  he  had 

aimed.  He  obferved,  that  the  wire  fometimcs  found- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  ofcillatory  ;  and  that  this  happen- 
ed when  a  change  was  about  to  enfue  in  the  atmo- 

fpherc;  fo  that  he  came  to  prcdi>5l  with  confidcrable 

accuracy  when  there  was  to  be  rain  or  tine  weather. 

On  making  further  experiments,  it  was  obferved,  that 

this  wire  was  more  exad,  and  its  founds  more  diIlini.H, 

when  extended  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  than  in 

other  pofitions.     The  founds  were  more  or  lefs  foft, 

and  more  or  Icfs  continued,  according  to  the  changes 

of  weather  that  were   to  follow  ;  though  the  matter 

was  not  reduced  to  any  accuracy,  and  probably  is  not 

capable  of  much.     Fine  weather,  however,  was  faid  to 

l)c  announced  by  the  founds  of  counter  tenor,  and  rain 

by  tiiofe  ofliafs.     M.  Volia  was  faid  to  have  mounted 

I J  chords  at  Pavia,  in  order  to  bring  this  method  to 

fome  perfection  ;  but  there  arc  as  yet  no  accounts  of     to  the  fcale  of  M.  de  Rcatnur,    and  exaflly   corre 

his  fuccefs.  fpondent  with  one  another.     The  point  at  which  the 

Diflicultics  The  portable  barometer,  as  already  obferved,  has  mercury  flood  when  the  experiment  began,  was  care- 
in  meafur-  long  been  in  ufe  for  the  menfaration  of  acceflible  alti-  fully  noted,  and  alio  the  prccife  hciglii  of  the  thcrmo- 
ing  heights  t„j(;s;  and,  in  fmall  heights,  was  found  to  be  more  meters.  The  latter  apartment  then  was  gradually 
hy  the  ba- ^^aift  than  a  trigonometrical  calculation,  the  mercury  heated  ;  and  with  fo  much  uniformity,  that  the  thcr- 
rometer.      dffcending  at   the  rate  of  about  one  inch  for  800  feet     mometcrs  continued  ftill  to  agree.    M'hen  the  heat  iiaJ 

ofhcio-htto  which  it  wascarricd  :  but,  in  great  heights,     been  augmented  as  nnich  as  pofTible,  tlie  altitudes  both 

the  moll  unaccountable  differences  were  found  between 

the  calculation  of  the  moft  accurate  obfcrvers  ;   fo  that 

the   fame  mountain  would  fometiines  have  been  made 

thoufands  of  feet  higher  by  one  pcrfon  than  another  ; 

nay,  by  the  fame  perfon  at  diffirrent  times.     All  ihefc 

anomalies  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva  undertook  to  account 

for,  and  to  remove  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  per- 

fiftf  d  with  incredible  patience  for  20  years.     The  re- 

fult  of  his  labour  is  as  follows. 

The  firft  caufe  of  irregularity  obferved  was  a  fault 

in  the  barometer  itfclf.     M.  de  Luc  found,  that   two 

barometers,  though  perfeftly  alike  in  their  appearance, 

did  not  correfpond   in  their  aftion.     This  was  owing 

to  air  contained  in  the  tube.     The  air  was  expelled  by 

boiling  the  mercury  in  them  ;  after  which,  the  motions 
Mercurr     of  both  became  perfeftly  confonant.     That  the  tubes 

how  boiled  may  bear  boiling,  they  mufl  not  be  very  thick,  the     boiling  or  below  freezing  water,  accompanies  his  port 

in  the  tubes  tliicknefs  of  the  glafs  not  above  half  aline,  and  the     able  barometer  and  thermometer. — Soaecurate,  belays, 

with  the      i!i:inic-ter  of  the  bore  ought  to  be  from  two  and  an  half     did  long  praftice  make   him  in   barometrical  obtcrva- 

ttfetls.         to  three  lines.     The  operation  is  performed  in  the  fol-     tions,  that  he  could  diftinguifli  a  variation  of  ,%  of  a 

lowing  manner  ;  A  chafing-difli  with  burning  coals  is     line  in  the  height  of  the  mercury.     He   allows  oi  no 

placed  on  a  table  ;   the  tube  hermetically  fcaled  at  one     incUnaiion  of  the  tube,  or  other  means  to  augment  ihc 

end,  is  inverted,  and   filled  with  mercury  within  two     fcale,  as  all  thefe  methods  diminifii  the  accuracy  of  the 

inches  of  the  top;   the  tube  is  gradually  brought  near     inflrument.     Two  obfcrvations  arc  always  required  tc 

the  fire,  moving  it  obliquely  up  and  down,  that  the    mcafurc  the  altitude  of  a  mountain:  one  wiih  a  baro- 

whole  length  of  it  may  be  heated;  and  advancing  it     meter  left  on  the  plain,  and  another  on  the  fummit  r 

nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  aftually  in  die  flame,  the     and  boili  muH  be  accompanitd  witi  a  thermometer. 
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of  the  barometers  and  tiiermometers  w-erc  again  accu- 
rately marked,  to  afcertain  the  differences  that  cor- 
refponded  to  one  another.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated feveral  times  with  next  to  no  variation  ;  and 
from  the  barometer  in  the  firft  apartment  it  appeared, 
that  no  fenfible  alteration  bad  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Hence  AL  de  Luc  found,  that  an  incrcafc 
of  heat  fnfficient  to  raife  the  thermometer  from  the 
point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  aug- 
ments the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  prt- 
cifely  fix  lines  ;  and  therefore,  dividing  the  diflancc 
between  thefe  two  points  on  the  thermonietcr  into  96 
equal  pans,  there  will  be  ,'-th  of  a  line  to  add  to,  or 
fubtraA  from,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, for  every  degree  of  variation  o(  the  thermome- 
ter fo  graduated.     A  fcaleof  thiskind,  continued  above 
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Isromctcr.      His  portable  barometer  coiififls  of  two   tubes,   one 
'       "^      '  of  ;!4  French  inches  in  lengiii ;  and  from  the  top,  for 
M   De        ''"'^  l<="S'h,  perfedly   flraight ;  but   below  this,    it  is 
Lnc'spori-  bent  roiuid,  fo  that  the  lower  end  turns  np  for  a  fliort 
ablebaro-   fpacc  parallel  to  the  ftraiglu  part.     On  this  open  end 
>»etcr,        is  fixed  a  cock,  and  on  the  upper  fide  of  this  cock  is 
placed  another  tube,  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
former,  tight  inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
comnuinicatinE;  with  the  long  tube,  through  the  cock. 
When  the  barometer  is  carried  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, it  is  inverted  very  llowly,  to  hinder  any  air  get- 
ting in;  the  quicklilvcr  retires  into  the  long  tube  on 
which  the  key  of  the  cock  is  turned  ;  and  to  prefervc 
the  cock  from  too  ^reat  prclFure  of  the  mercury,  the 
barometer  is  conveyed  about  in   this  inverted  poflurc. 
When  an  obfcrvation  is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft 
opened  ;   the  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  very  llowly, 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofiible,  all  the  vibration  of  the 
mercury,  which  difturbs  the  obfervation  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  atmotphcre,  the  mercury  falls 
in  the  longer  branch,  and  rifcs  up  through  the  cock,  in- 
to the  (horter. 

The  wliolc  of  the  cock  is  made  of  ivory,  except  the 
key.  The  exircmilits  of  the  tubes  arc  wrapped  round 
with  the  membrane  employed  by  the  gold-beaters, 
done  over  with  filli-gUie,  in  order  to  fix  ilicm  tight, 
the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in  the  upjier,  tnii 
of  the  perpendicular  canal  of  the  cock.  The  part  of 
the  key  that  moves  within  the  cock  is  of  cork,  and  tiie 
outward  part  or  the  handle  is  of  ivory.  The  cork  is 
fallened  firmly  to  the  ivory  by  means  of  a  broad  thin 
plate  of  (Icel,  whicli  cuts  both  the  ivory  and  cork, 
lengthwifc,  through  the  centre,  and  reaches  inward  to 
the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  alfotounteracls  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  cork  and  makes  it  obey  the  motion  of  the 
lundle,  notwiiiiltandiug  it  is  very  conlidtrably  coni- 
jireli'cd  by  the  ivory,  to  render  it  tight.  That  this  coui- 
prelhon  may  not  abridge  the  diameter  of  the  liole  of  ilic 
key,  it  ijlined  with  a  thin  hollow  ivory  cylinder,  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  tubes. 

On  the  upper  end  of  the  (horter  tube  is  fi.xcd,  in  the 
intervals  of  obfcrvation,  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  it,  which  is  Ihut  with  an  ivory  ftopplc.  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  keep  the  tube  clean  ;  to  replace  the  mer- 
cury that  may  have  made  its  way  through  the  cock  in 
confcquencc  of  any  dilatation  ;  and  likcwife  to  replace 
the  mercury  taken  out  of  the  fhortcr  tube  ;  after  fliut- 
ting  the  cock,  on  finilhiug  an  obfcrvation  ;  bccaufe, 
when  the  mercury  is  left  expofcd  to  the  air,  it  couirads 
a  dark  pellicle  on  its  firface ,  that  fuHics  both  itfcif  and 
the  tube.  The  Ihorier  tube  fliouK!  be  wiped  from  time 
to  time,  by  a  little  brudi  of  fpony^e  fixed  on  the  end  of 
a  wire. 

The  barometer,  thus  conflnii?led,  is  placed  in  a  long 
box  of  fir,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  lined  on  the  in- 
fidc  with  cuthions  of  cotton  covered  with  leather. 
Tliis  box  may  be  carried  on  a  man's  back,  like  a  qui- 
ver, cither  walking  or  riding  ;  and  llmuld  have  a  cover 
of  wax-cloth,  to  defend  it  againd  raiu.  It  ihould  be 
krpt  at  fomc  diflauce  from  the  body  of  the  man,  and 
be  protefted  from  the  fun  by  an  imibrella,  when  near  the 
the  place  of  obfcrvation,  to  prevent  its  being  atfefted 
by  any  undue  degree  of  heat.  The  barometer  thould, 
larihcr^  be  attended  with  a  plummet,  to  dcttiuuue  the 


perpendicular  pofiticn  of  it  ;   and  a  tripod,  to  ftipi>cn  ii  Barounwr. 
firm  in  that  pofition  at  the  time  of  obfcrvation.  *" — • ' 

The  fcale  of  the  barometer  begins  on  tht  long  lube, 
at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  (liort  one ; 
and  rifes,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  numbers,  to  21 
inches.  Below  the  above  point,  the  leak  is  transferred 
to  the  (liort  tube  ;  and  dcfccuds  on  it,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  numbers,  to  7  inches.  The  whole  Icngtli 
of  the  fcale  is  28  French  inches  ;  and  fincc,  as  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  one  tube,  it  mufl  rife  in  the  other, 
the  total  altitude  will  always  be  found  by  adding  that 
part  of  the  fcale,  which  the  mercury  occupies  in  the  long 
tube,  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  mercury  does  nut 
occupy  in  the  (hort  one.  In  eftimating,  however,  the 
total  fall  or  rife  on  the  long  tube,  every  fpace  nuifl  he 
reckoned  twice;  beoaufe,  of  barometers  of  this  con- 
ftruc-tion,  half  the  real  variation  only  appears  in  one  of 
the  branches. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  greater  tube  is  placed  the 
thermometer  abovementioned,  for  afcertaiiiing  the  cor- 
rcL^f  ions  to  be  made  on  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in 
confcquence  of  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  It  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  barometer, 
that  it  may  partake  as  much  as  pofiible  of  its  mean 
heat.  The  ball  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  with 
the  tube  of  the  barometer,  that  the  dilatations  or  con- 
dciifations  of  the  fluids  they  contain  may  more  exactly 
cnrrcfpond.  The  fcale  is  divided  into  96  parts  ;  be- 
tween the  points  of  boiling  water  and  melting  ice,  and 
the  term  of  o  is  placed  one  eighth  part  of  this  interval 
above  the  lower  point  ;  fo  that  there  are  12  degrees 
below,  and  84  above  it.  The  reafon  for  placing o  here 
is,  that  as  27  French  inches  are  about  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer,  fo  the  12th  degree  above  freezing  h 
nearly  the  mean  altitude  of  the  thermometer.  Hence, 
by  taking  thefe  two  points,  the  one  for  the  mean  alti- 
tude, and  the  other  for  the  mean  heat,  there  will  be 
fewer  corrections  necelfary  to  reduce  all  obfcrvationsto 
the  fame  flate,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had 
been  fixed  upon. 

If  then  the  barometer  remains  at  27  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  at  o.  there  arc  no  corret'lions  whatever  to 
he  made.  But  if,  while  the  barometer  continues  at  27 
inches,  the  thermometer  Ihall  rife  any  number  of  de- 
grees above  o,  fo  many  lixteenths  of  a  line  mufl  be 
fubtrafted  fnmi  the  27  inches,  to  obtain  the  true  height 
of  the  barometer  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphtre,  and  to  reduce  this  obfcrvation  to  the  flate 
of  the  common  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  thermometer  fliallfallany  number  of  degrees  below 
o,  while  the  barometer  llillitandsai  27  inches,  fo  many 
fixteenths  mnll  be  added  tu  thai  height,  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude. 

Nothing  is  more  fimple  than  thefe  correftions,  wlien 
the  barometer  is  at  or  near  27  inches  of  height.  If, 
however,  it  fall  feveral  inches  below  this  point,  as  the 
portable  barometer  very  frequently  muft,  the  dilata- 
tions will  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  degrees  of  heat, 
after  tlie  rate  of  ,'j  of  a  line  for  every  degree  of  ibe 
thermometer;  becaufe  the  columns  of  mercury  bfii;g 
Ihortentd,  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  will  be  di- 
minilhed.  The  truth  is,  tlie  quantity  of  the  dilaia- 
lioiss  for  the  fame  degree  of  heat  is  juil  as  much  dimi- 
luflud  as  the  column  is  Ibortencd.     If,  liicD,  it  fl'all 
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Usrometer.  nrd  be  fmind  convenient  to  reckon   the  iHlatations  by 

■ — " '  lixteenthsof  a  line,  iliefc  fixtcentlis  muft  be  counted  on 

it  fcalc,  of  wliicli  the  lirgrees  dull  be  as  much  lonj;cr 
tlian  the  lics^rccsof  the  tirll  fcale,  as  the  Ihoncncil  co- 
lumn of  mtrciiry  is  Icfs  than  27  inches,  tlic  licij;ht  to 
Mhich  the  ieni!,th  of  the  (itgrtcs  of  the  firll  fcalc  was 
adapted.  For  indanct,  let  the  mercury  defccnd  to  i;:, 
inches,  half  the  mean  column,  and  let  the  thermome- 
ter afcend  10  dep;rees  above  the  mean  hew  ;  10  fix- 
tecnihs  (liould  be  deduced  from  the  mean  column,  for 
this  temperature,  accordiui;  to  the  rule;  but  10  half- 
llxteenths  only,  or  5  whole  llxteemhs,  mull  be  fubtrac- 
ted  from  the  column  of  i;:,  inches,  becaufc  the  fum 
-of  its  dilatations  will  be  half  that  of  the  former,  the 
quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  another  in  that  propor- 
tiun. 

It  would  caufe  confiderable  embarralTnient  if  the  fix- 
leenths  of  corretlion  were  always  to  be  fnbdivided  into 
lefs  fraflions,  proporlioiial  to  every  half  inch  of  dc- 
fcent  of  the  barometer  ;  and  the  fame  end  is  obtained 
in  a  very  eafy  manner,  by  reckoning  the  correiflionson 
different  fcales  of  the  fame  length,  but  of  which  the 
degrees  are  longer  according  as  the  columns  of  the 
barometer  are  Ihorter.  For  example,  the  degrees  of 
correction  on  the  fcale  applicable  to  the  column  of 
i;^  inches,  will  be  double  in  length  what  the  fame 
degrees  are  for  the  column  of  17  inches;  and  of 
courfc  the  number  of  corrcdions  will  be  reduced  like- 
wile  one  half,  which  we  have  fcen  by  the  rule  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  author  conflrufted,  on  a  piece  of  vellum,  fcales 
with  thefe  properties,   for'no  lefs   than   23  columns  of 
mercury,  being  all  thofe  between  iS  inches  and  29  in- 
clufive,  counting  from  half  inch  to  half  inch;  within 
which  extremes,  every  praiJlical  cafe  will  be  compre- 
hended.    He  wrapped   this   vellum  on  a  fmall  hollow 
cylinder,  including  a  fpring,  like  a  fpring-curtain,  and 
fixed  it  on  the  right  fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  vel- 
lum is  made  to  pals   from  right  to  left,  behind  the 
tube  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  graze  along  its  fur- 
face.      The   obfcrver,    to  find   the  corrections   to  be 
made,  pulls  out  the  vellum  till  the  fc;ile  correfponding 
to  the  obferved    altitude  of  the  barometer  comes  to 
touch  the  thermometer,  and  on  that  fcalc  he  counts 
them.     The  vellum  is  then  let  go,  and  the  fcrcw  gcn- 
40        tly  furls  it  up. 
ilis  opera-       The  author  having  now,  as  he  imagined,  completely 
tionsonthe  fjnidied  the  inftruments  necelTary  for  the  accurate  mcn- 
moiintain     fi,ration  of  heights  ;   proceeded  to  eftablilli,  by  expe- 
o     a  eve.    ].jjj,gf,[^  jy,g  altitudes  correfponding  to  the  different  de- 
fcents  of  the  mercury.     Much  had  been  written,  and 
many  rules  had  been  given,  on  this  fubjcft,  by  dirtcrent 
eminent  philofophers,  fince   the  days   of  P.ifcal,  who 
firfl  broached  it :  but  thefe  difagreed  fo  much  with  one 
another,  and  prefented  fo  little  good  reafun  why  any 
one  of  them  ihould   be  preferred,  that  no  conclufion 
could  with  confidence  be  deduced  from  them.     It  be- 
came requifitc,  therefore,  to  lay  them  all  afide,  and  to 
endeavour  to  difcoverby  praftice  what  could  not  be  af- 
certained  by  theory.  Salevc,  a  mountain  near  Geneva, 
was  cliofen  for  the  fceiie  of  thefe  operations.     This 
monntain  is  near  3000  Frencli  feet  high.     The  height 
of  it  was  twice  meafurcd   by  levelling,  and  the  refult 
of  the   menfuraiiais  diifcred  only  loi  inches  ;    though 
there  intervened  fix  months  between  them,  and  the 
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total  altitude  was  fo  confiderable.     On  this  mountain  Earomctcr. 

were  chofen  no  lefs  than  i  J  dificrent  flations,  rifing  af-  ' >' ' 

ter  the  rate  of  200  feet,  one  above  another,  as  nearly 
as  the  ground  would  admit.  At  thefe  flations,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  fuch  a  number  of  obfervations  as 
might  be  A  good  foundation  either  for  eliablilhiiig  a 
new  rule  of  proportion  between  the  heights  of  places 
and  the  dcfcents  of  the  mercury,  or  for  preferring  lomc 
one  of  thofe  formerly  difcovcrcd.  41 

Little  progrefs  was  made  in  this  plan,  when  a  phe-  Stmngc  «- 
nomenon,  altogether  uncxpct^ed,  prefented  itfelf.  The 'i"""''"  "f 
barometer  being  obferved,  at  one  of  the  flations,  twice  ''"^  '>^ro- 
iii  one  day,  was  found  to  (land  Iiighcr  in  the  latter  ob-  "1^^",^^ 
fervation  than  in  the  former.      This  alteration  gavCtin,esuf 
little  furprife,  becaufe  it  was   natur.illy   imputed  to  a  the  day. 
change  of  the  weight  of  the  aimofphcre,  which  would 
affcft  the  barometer  on  the  plain  in  the  fame  manner. 
But  it  produced  a  degree  of  aftonilhmcnt,  when  on 
examining  the  ftatc  of  the  latter,  it  was  found,  inflcad 
of  correfponding  with  the  motions  of  the  former,  to 
have  held  an  oppofite  courfe,  and   to  have  fallen  while 
the  other  role.    This  difference  could  not  proceed  from 
any   inaccuracy  in  the  obfervations,  which  had  been 
taken  with  all  imaginable  care  ;  and  it  was  fo  confi- 
derable as  to  deflroy  all   hopes  of  fucccfs,  fliould   the 
caufe  not  be  detefted  and  compenfatcd. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times,  at  in- 
tervals, that  no  material  rircumflance  might  efcapc  no- 
tice. An  obfcrver  on  the  mountain,  and  another  on 
the  plain,  took  their  rcfpeflive  llations  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  and  continued  to  mark  an  obfcrvation,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  let.  It  was  found,  that  the 
lower  barometer  gradually  dcfccnded  for  the  tirfl  three 
quarters  of  the  day  ;  after  which  it  reafcended,  till  iu 
the  evening  it  flood  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  in  the 
morning.  While  the  higher  barometer  afcendtd  for  the 
firfl  three  fourths  of  the  day  ;  and  then  defcended,  fo  as 
to  regain  likewife,  about  fun-fet,  the  altitude  of  the 
morning.  42 

The  following  theory  feems  to  account  in  a  fatis-  Accounted 
faftory  manner  for  this  phenomenon.  When  the  fun  fof- 
rifes  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  his  beams  pene- 
trate the  whole  of  the  fcftion  of  the  atmofphcre  of 
which  that  horizon  is  the  bafe.  They  fall,  however, 
very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  communicate 
little  heat  to  it,  and  confequently  produce  little  dila- 
tation of  its  air.  As  the  fun  advances,  the  rays  be- 
come more  direct,  and  the  heat  and  rarefai5lion  of  courfe 
increafe.  But  the  greatefl  heat  of  the  day  is  not  felt 
even  when  the  rays  are  mofl  direft,  and  the  fun  is  in 
the  meridian.  It  increafes  while  the  place  receives 
more  rays  than  it  lofes,  which  it  will  do  for  a  confider- 
able time  after  mid-day  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tide 
attains  not  its  highcfl  altitude  till  the  moon  has  ad- 
vanced 3  confiderable  way  to  the  wefl  of  the  meridian. 
The  heat  of  the  atmofphcre  is  greatefl  at  the  furface  of 
tlie  earth,  and  feems  not  to  afcend  to  any  great  di- 
flance  above  it.  The  dilatations,  for  this  rcafon,  of 
the  air,  produced  by  the  fiin,  will  be  found  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  near  the  earth.  A  motion  mufl  take  place, 
in  all  directions,  of  the  adjacent  air,  to  allow  the 
heated  air  to  expand  iifelf.  The  heated  columns  ex- 
tending themfelves  vertically,  will  become  longer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fpecifically  lighter,  in  confequence  of 
the  rarefaction  of  iheir  inferior  pans.     The  motion  of 
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Barometer,  air,  till  it  riles  into  wind,  is  not  rapid  :  thefe  Icngth- 
-"— V— ^  cued  columns,  therefore,  will  take  fome  time  to  dilii- 
pate  their  lummits  amouj;  the  adjacent  Icfs  rarefied  co- 
lumns that  are  not  fo  Jiigh  ;  at  lea/l,  they  will  not  do 
l^his  as  faft  as  their  length  is  incrcafcd  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  their  bafcs. 

The  reader,  we  prefume,  anticipates  the  application 
of  this  thiory  to  ilic  foliuion  of  the  phciioiiicnon  in 
quellion.  The  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall 
a  little  aficr  morning,  bccaufe  the  colmiin  of  air  that 
fupports  it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  on  account  of 
the  rarcf.iiflion  ariling  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It 
continues  to  fall  for  the  iirll  three  quarters  of  the  day  ; 
becaufe,  during  that  time,  the  heat,  and  confcqucntly 
the  rarefaction,  are  gradually  iucreafing.  Itrifcs  again, 
•  after  this  period:  bccaufe  tlie  cold,  and  of  courfc  the 
condenfa'iion,  coming  on,  the  fpecitic  gravity  is  aug- 
mented by  the  rulhing  in  of  the  adjacent  air.  The  c- 
quilibrium  is  reilored,  and  the  mercury  returns  to  the 
altitude  of  the  morning. 

The  barometer  on  the  eminence  rifes  after  morning, 
and  continues  to  do  ib  for  three-fourths  of  the  day, 
for  two  rcafons.     The  dcnfity  of  the  columns  of  air 
is  grcatcfl  near  the  earth,  and  decrcafes  as  the  diftance 
from  it  increafcs.     The  higher,  for  this  reafon,   we 
afcend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  meet  with  air  fpecilically 
lighter.     But  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  bafe  of  the  co- 
lumn that  fupports  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  on 
the  eminence,  the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  raifed 
higher  than  naturally  they  would  be  if  left  to  the  o- 
peration  of  their  own  gravity.     On  this  account,  the 
higher  barometer  is  prefl'ed  with  a  weight,  nearly  as 
great  as  it  would  fuftain,  were  it  brought  down,  in 
the  atmofphere,  to  the  natural  place  of  that  denfer  air 
now  raifed  above  it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  bafe  of 
the  column.     The  other  reafon  is,  that  as  the  rarefac- 
tion docs  not  take  place  at  any  great  diflaiice  from  the 
earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  the  fpccific  gravity 
of  the  portion  of  the  column  that  preflcs  on  the  higher 
barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diffipates 
itfclf  more  llowly  than  it  increafcs.     Thus,    we   fee 
how  this  barometer  mud  afcend  during  the  firA  three 
fourths  of  the  day,  and  purfue  a  courfc   the  rcvcrfc 
of  that  on  the  plain.     The  condenfaiions  returning  af- 
ter this  time,  the  denfer  air  fubfides,  the  equilibrium 
takes  place,  and  die  mercury  dcfcends  to  its  firfl  poli- 
4,1        tion. 
Render  an-      This  phenomenon  prompted  the  idea  of  a  fecond  pair 
other  pair   of  thermometers,  to  raeafurc  the  mean  heat  of  the  co- 
of  thcrmo.  i;inin  of  air  intercepted  between  the  b.irometers.  Thefe 
meters  ne-  tiici-momctcrs  are  extremely  delicate  and  fcnfible.  The 
*'  '"^'       tubes  arc  the  fined  capillary,  the  glafs  very  thin,  and 
the  diameters  of  the  balls  only  three  lines.     The  balls 
arc  infulaied,  or  detached  from  the  fcales,  which  arc 
fixed  to  the  tubes  only,  by  ligatures  of  fine  brafs-wire 
covered  with  filk.     The  air,  by  this  contrivance,  has 
free  communication  with  the  balls  on  all  fides  ;  and,  if 
the  direct;  rays  of  the  fun  be  intercepted  at  fome  di- 
Aance  by  a  bit  of  paper,  or  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the 
thermometers  will  quickly   mark  the  true  temperature 
^^        of  the  air. 
Method  of     The  reader,  perhaps,  will  a(k  here,  Could  not  this 
computing  end  have  bctn  gained  by  the  firft  pair  of  thermonie- 
thc  alti-      (jj-s  ?   Bjit  ^yj  mad  rcqucll  him  to  fufpcnd  his  judg- 
tudes.        jncnt,  till  we  have  cxolaiacd  the  theory  of  computing 


the  altitudes  from  the  dcfcents  of  the  mercury.     He  liarometer. 

will  then  find  the  fcales  of  thefe  thermometers  fo  dif-  "^ '■ ' 

fercnt,  that  nciiherof  them  could,  wiiho.it  much  incon- 
vcnif  ncy,  ferve  the  purpofc  of  the  other. 

The  altitudes  arc  computed  by  logarithms.  A  table 
of  logarithms  contains  two  ftrics  of  numbers,  running 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  firll  has  its  terms  in  geo- 
metrical progreliion,  and  the  ftcond  its  terms  in  arith- 
metical. The  natural  numbers  i,  a,  3,  4,  &c.  form 
the  firrt  feries  ;  which,  though  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fion  when  Handing  detached,  are  in  geometrical  in 
regard  of  the  fecond  feries  ;  whofc  terms  arc  in  arith- 
metical progrefllon,  and  are  called /(;^'rtr;//;;.i,  becaufc 
they  exprefs  the  dillance  of  their  correfpondent  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progreffion  from  the  beginning  of 
the  feries. 

To  apply  this  table  to  the  prefent  purpofc  :  let  hs 
fiippofe  the  whole  atmofphere  divided  into  concentric 
fpherical  fcftions,  whofe  common  centre  is  that  (ji  the 
earth.  Suppofe  alfo  all  ihefe  fciJllons  of  equil  thick 
nefs,  namely,  12.497  toifcs,  which  is  found  10  br  the 
thicknefs  of  the  lowed  feclion,  and  bal,<nces  a  line  of 
mercury,  when  the  barometer  llands  at  34fi!nesor 
29  inches.  Add,  then,  all  thefe  fcdions  tog(  thf.';  and 
we  diall  have  the  total  altitude  of  liie  atmolp'.iCre  ex- 
prciled  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  whofc  common 
diflerence  is  12  497  toifes.  Confcquentlv,  in  ihisvicw^ 
the  heights  are  proportioned  to  the  logarithms. 

It  remains  only  to  find  the  dcfcents  of  the  mercury, 
which  meafurcs  the  weights  of  the  rcfpe(flive  fcdions,. 
in  geometrical  proportion,  in  order  to  judify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  logarithmic  table  to  the  computation 
of  the  altitudes.  Now,  it  is  cafy  to  prove,  in  a  very 
fatisfadory  manner,  that  ihemean  denfnics  of  thefe  fcc- 
tions,  which  arc  in  proportion  of  their  weights,  muft 
be  in  geometrical  progreffion,  when  the  altitudes  arc 
in  arithmetical  ;  confcqucntly,  it  is  with  great  propriety 
and  convenience  that  the  logarithms  are  em  ployed  in 
the  computation  of  the  altitudes  correlponding  to  the 
dcfcents  of  the  mercury.  For,  to  find  the  vertical  di- 
flancc  between  two  barometers,  at  ditfercnt  heights,  no 
more  is  ncccil'ary  than  to  look,  in  a  tabic  of  logarithms, 
for  the  numbers  that  exprefs  in  lines,  or  fixtecnihs  of  a 
line,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  and 
take  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numbers,  whofe  dW'erencc 
will  give  this  didance  accurately,  in  thoulandth  parts  of 
a  toile.  Multiply  the  toifes  by  6,  which  will  furnifh 
the  altitudes  in  French  feet. 

The  author  made  about  foo  different  obfervations at 
the  feveral  dations  on  the  mountain  of  Saleve,  which 
both  fiiggeded  and  verified  the  computation  by  loga- 
rithms. Many,  however,  of  thefe  obfervations,  pro- 
duced conclufions  that  deviated  confiderahly  from  the 
refults  of  the  actual  menfuration,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken.  It  was 
the  defigii  of  the  fecond  pair  of  thermometers  10  point 
out  the  corrections  of  thefe  deviations.  In  fettling  the 
fcales  neceliary  for  this  end,  the  fird  objecl  was,  10 
mark  the  temperature  of  all  the  obfervations  where 
the  log.iriihms  gave  the  altitudes  exadly,  or  nearly  e- 
qual  to  what  they  were  found  to  be  by  leviiling.  This 
temperature  correfpondcd  to  16,'  on  the  fcalc  of  Reau- 
mur, and  to  70  on  that  of  Fahrenucit,  and  as  it  was  fixed 
the  term  o.  The  next  dep  was,  to  determine  the  cor- 
rcftions  of  ihe  hci^iis  thai  became  nccclfary,  accard- 
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D#om;t«r.  ingas  ihe  ftate  of  the  air  was  warmer  or  colder  than 

"^ '  tlic  fixcJ  point.     With  this  view,  all  the  remaining  ob- 

fervations  were  colledcd,  and  compared  wilii  tiie  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  thcfe  circumftances, 
it  was  difcnvsred,  that  tor  every  21  j  feet  of  heij;lit  fiir- 
jiiihcd  by  the  toTaiithms,  one  foot  of  correi.'^lioii  nnill 
be  added  or  fiibtraifled,  for  every  decree  of  the  ther- 
mometer, according  as  it  ftood  above  or  helow  the 
term  o. 

The  fcale  of  Reaiimiir  did  not  conveniently  exprcfs 
this  corre(5lioii  of  i  to  315.  The  author  witlied  to  adopt 
the  ratio  of  i  to  1000,  in  forming  a  new  fcale  for  thnt 
piirpofc  ;  but  the  divilions  would  have  been  too  final!. 
He  employed,  therefore,  that  of  i  to  jco  :  becaiifc, 
by  doubling  the  degrees  of  the  higher  tiicrniometer  a- 
bove  or  below  o;  or,  which  amounted  nearly  to  the 
fame  thing,  by  doubling  the  mean  heat  of  the  column 
of  air  in  taking  the  fum  of  the  degrees  of  both  thermo- 
meters, there  refultcd  the  ratio  of  i  to  loco.  The  new 
fcale,  then,  was  divided  by  the  following  proportion  : 
As  21  j,  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio  found  by  Reaumur's 
fcale,  is  to  joo,  the  la(l  term  of  the  ratio  to  be  applied 
on  the  new  fcale  ;  fo  is  80,  the  parts  between  the  fixed 
points  of  the  lirll  fcale,  to  1R6,  the  number  of  parts  be- 
tween the  fame  points  on  the  fecond.  And  as  80  is  id 
1S6  ;  fo  is  16;,  the  point  on  Reaumur's  fcale  at  which 
the  logarithms  give  the  altitudes  without  corrcflion, 
to  39,  the  point  at  which  they  give  them  on  the  new 
fcale.  The  term  o  is  placed  at  this  point,  39  at  melt- 
ing ice,  and  147  at  that  of  boiling  water.  To  reduce 
all  obfervations  to  the  fame  temperature  by  this  fcale, 
nothing  more  is  necefTary  than  to  multiply  the  heights 
found  from  the  logarithms,  by  the  fum  of  the  degrees 
ot'both  thermometers  above  or  below  o,  and  to  divide 
the  product  by  1000.  The  quotient  niuft  be  added  to, 
or  fubtrafled  from,  the  logarithmic  height,  according 
as  the  temperature  is  pofuive  or  negative. 

As  a  fpccimen  of  the  author's  method,  we  rtiall  now 
prefent  our  readers  with  the  refult  of  his  operations  at 
the  15  llations  on  Saleve.  In  one  column  are  marked 
the  heights  found  by  levelling,  and  oppofite  to  them 
the  fame  heights  found  by  the  barometer  ;  to  the  latter 
are  prefixed  the  number  of  obfervations  of  which  they 
are  the  mean. 

Stations. 
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From  this  table  we  prefumc  the  reader  will  be  in- 
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216 
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586 
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15 
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8 
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0 

10 
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0 
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clined  to  entertain  the  nioft  favourable  opinion  of  the  I'arowetcr. 

abilities   and    indullry   of  Mr  de  Lue.     Notwithftand- * >C — ' 

iiig  llie  aiujicing  pains,  however,  which  he  has  taken  to  y^^^^y,  „;„„ 
remove  every   inaccuracy  in  the  barometer,  it  did  not  of'thc'm'ol'l 
remain  eniirrly  free  from  erior;  nor  in  many  inftanccsimrrovcd 
have  the  obfervations  made  by  different  perfons  cxartly  baiumettr 
correfponded.     Conliderable  improvenunts  have   been  7''  invtoi. 
fuggeft ed  by  Col.  Roy  and  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  ?ic.  *•*' 
(fee  ////.T/rf///.  vol.67.and68.)  ;  and  put  in  execuiioir, 
with  improvements,  by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  other  inge- 
nious inrtromcnt-niakers  in  London.     Tlie  following 
is  a  dcfcription  of  a  very  portable  one  conftrndcd  by 
Mr  Williaui  Jones  of  Holborn,  which,  from   its  prin- 
ciple, compreliends  every  advantage  that  M.  de  Luc's 
inllniineut  poircli'ts  ;    in  many  particulars  is  exempted 
from  the  errors  to  which  his  is  liable  ;  and  isnotliibjcdl 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  or  other  motion. 

Kig.  12.  is  a  rcprel'eniaiion  of  the  inllrument  as  iii- 
clofed  in  its  mahogany  cafe  by  means  of  three  metallic 
rings  t  b  [•  :  This  cafe  is  in  the  form  of  an  hollow  cone 
divided  into  three  arms  or  legs  from  a  to  c,  and  is  f» 
carved  in  the  intide  as  to  contain  Readily  the  body  of 
the  barometer:  The  arms,  when  fcparated,  form  three 
firm  legs  or  luppons  for  the  barometer  when  making 
obfervations  (lee  fig.  13.):  The  inlhnment  is  fufpendcd 
at  the  part  g  of  the  cafe,  by  a  kind  of  improved  gim- 
bals ;  and  therefrom,  witli  its  own  weight,  is  fufficient- 
ly  lleady  in  expofcd  weather.  In  that  part  of  the  frame 
ulicrc  the  barometer  tube  is  fccn(i7  e ),  there  is  1  long 
flit  or  opening  made,  fo  that  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury may  be  feen  againft  the  light,  and  the  vernier 
piece  a  brought  down  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
mercury  to  the  greatefl  polhble  cxa(^tnefs.  %Vhen  the 
inflrunient  is  placed  on  its  fupport,  the  fcrcw  f'\%  to  be 
let  down  in  or, ier  that  the  mercury  may  fubfidc  to  its 
proper  height  ;  and  alfo  a  peg  at />  niufl  li>eloofcned,n> 
give  admillion  to  the  aiflion  of  the  external  air  upon 
the  mercury  contained  in  the  box  b.  The  adjuflmenc 
or  mode  of  obferving  what  is  called  the  zero,  or  o, 
tiivifion  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  the  mercury 
being  feen  in  the  tranfparcnt  part  of  the  bo,x  b  ;  the 
iufide  of  which  is  a  glafs  lube  or  refcrvoir  for  the 
mercury,  and  an  edged  piece  of  metal  fixed  on 
the  external  part  of  the  box.  The  mercury  is  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  edge  by  turning  the 
fcrew  /' towards  the  right  or  left  as  neceflary.  The 
vernier  piece  at  a  that  determines  the  altitnde  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  is  to  be  brought  down  by  the  hand 
to  a  near  coiuaft,  and  then  accurately  adjufled  by  turn- 
ing the  fcrcw  h  at  top  of  the  inflrument.  This  baro- 
meter has  ulually  two  different  forts  of  fcales  inferted 
on  it :  that  on  the  right  at  rt^,  is  a  fcale  of  French  inches 
from  19  to  31,  meafured  from  the  furfacc  or  zero  of 
the  mercury  in  the  box  b  below,  divided  into  I2lh  parts 
or  lines,  and  each  line  fubdivided  by  the  vernier  into 
ten  parts,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
may  be  afcertained  to  the  120th  part  of  a  French  inch. 
The  fcale  which  is  on  the  other  lide,  or  left  of  obfirrva- 
tion,  is  of  thefamelengtl) ;  but  divided  into  Englilh  inch- 
es, each  of  which  is  fubdivided  into  20ths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  vernier  fubdivides  each  20th  into  2{  parts  ;  fo 
that  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  hereby  afcertained  to 
the  joodth  part  of  an  Englifli  inch  (viz.  2oX2J=:50o). 
But  this  vernier  is  figured  tloubl:  for  the  conveniency 
of  calculation,  viz.  The  firll  j  divifions  are  marked  to, 
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Barometer,  the  20  marked  40,  and  tlie  2  j  marked  JO  :  then  each 
"~~"v— '  exatl  divilion  is  reckoned  as  the  two  thonfandths  of  an 
inch,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  ;  for  ^'.j  is  the  fame 
in  value  as  -r  »'.,-„■  of  an  inch.  A  thsrmoi/ieter  is  always 
attached  to  ilic  haroinctcr,  and  indeed  is  iiuiir,)C!irably 
neccflary:  it  is  fattened  to  the  body  at  c,  cojntcrfunk 
bcneatli  ihc  furface  of  the  frame,  which  makes  it  Icfs 
liable  to  be  broken:  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
arc  marked  on  two  fcales,  one  on  each  fide,  viz.  thnfc 
of  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur,  fcales  generally  known  ; 
the  freezing  point  of  the  former  being  at  32  and  the 
latter  at  o.  On  the  right-hand  fide  of  thcfe  two  fcales 
there  is  a  third,  called  a  fcale  of  correfihii  ;  it  is  pla- 
ced oppofitely  to  that  of  Fahrenheit,  with  the  words 
aJJ  iaifithraH  :  it  ferves  as  a  necelfary  correftion  to 
the  obferved  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  any  given  tem- 
perature of  the  air  fiiown  by  the  thermometer.  There 
are  feveral  other  valuable  pieces  of  mechanifm  about 
the  inftrumenc  that  cannot  clearly  be  reprefented  in 
the  figure  ;  but  what  has  already  been  faid,  \vc  pre- 
fume,  is  fufficient  for  the  reader's  general  informatin. 
For  the  manner  of  making  the  necelfary  obfervations, 
and  calculaiing  the  necelfary  particulars  deducible  there- 
from, a  full  information  may  be  obtained  from  M.  De 
Luc,  Recherchcs  fur  tes  M'ldijicnthns  de  r Atmofphire, 
and  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  vol.  67.  and6S.  be- 
fore cited. 

It  may  be  necelfary  to  add  here,  that  by  very  fmall 
additional  contrivances  to  this  inftrumeut,  Mr  Jones 
renders  it  equally  ufeful  for  making  obfervations  at  fea 
with  any  marim  barometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in- 
vented. 

This  article  may  not  be  irt-proprrlv  concluded  by  an 
•  Mj^rl-  obfervation  of  Mr  Magellan*,  relative  ro  the  principal 
Un'i  edithn  caufe  of  error  in  barometrical  meafurements.  This  he 
tfCnn-  flates  to  be  owing  to  the  inattention  of  obfervers  to  the 
faJt  I  M'-  j'picific  gravity  of  the  mercury  with  which  their  barome- 
ters were  made.  If  two  barometers  were  both  at  30 
inches  high,  and  equally  circumtlanced  in  every  other 
refpeifl,  excepting  only  their  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
quickfilvcr  :  fo  that  one  be  fdled  with  the  tirll  kind  I 
have  tried,  viz.  whole  fpecific  gravity  was  =15,62 
and  the  other  =:  1 5,45.  In  this  cafe,  and  in  all  pro- 
babiliiy,  many  of  ibis  kind  have  ofien  occurred,  the  er- 
ror mull  have  been  no  Icfs  than  3:7  feet ;  becaufc  the 
heights  of  the  mercurial  coUimns  in  each  barometer 
mull  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecilic  gravities  : 
viz.  13,4;  ::  1352  :  :  30  :  30,379. 
Now  the  logarithm  of  30=4771.21 
ditto  of  30,379=4825.73 

the  difference  is  =     54.52 
which  difference  Ihows,  that  there  are  54. J2  fathoms 
between  one  place  and  another,  or  327  feet  ;  though 
in  reality  both  places  are  on  the  fame  level. 

"  But  if  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mercury,  in  the 
two  barometers,  were  as  the  two  above  alhulcd  to  of 
Bergman  and  Fourcroy  ;  viz.  one  of  14,110,  and  the 
other  of  13,000,  which  may  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  as 
liie  heavieft  is  commonly  reputed  ihc  purell  mercury  ; 
on  this  fuppofition  the  error  mud  have  amounted  to 
35,576  toiics,  or  above  2134  feet  and  a  half ;  becaufc 
13,000  :  14,1 10  :  :  50  :  32,561. 

Voi.III. 
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Now  the  logarithm  of  3c=477i,2i 
and  that  of  32,561=5126,97 

the  difference  is  =  355,76  ;  which  l1;ows  that 
tlie  error  ilioiild  amount  to  fo  many  fathoms,  or 
3134,5  icft. 

YiAKO'H,  a  pcrfon  who  holds  a  barony.     The  ori- 
gin and  jirimary  import  of  this  term  is  much  contelfed. 

Menage  derives  it  from  theLatiii  Wo,  which  we  find 
ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  z  Jlant  or 
valiant  man  ;  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was, 
that  ihofc  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  ^<j- 
lones,  as  being  the  bravcll  men  in  the  anr.y  ;  and  as 
princes  frequently  rewarded  ihc  bravery  and  tidtliiy  of 
tliolc  about  them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ul'cd 
for  any  noble  pcrfon  who  holdba  fee  imnicdiaidy  of  the 
king.  Ifidore,  and  after  him  Camden,  t.ikc  the  word, 
iu  its  original  ferfe,  lolignii'y  ivierccnarj  foldUr.  Mcf- 
fieurs  of  ihe  Port  Royal  derive  it  from  ^«fc{,  Mjiight 
or  authority.  Cicero  iifcs  the  word  baro  for  a  llupid 
brutal  man  ;  and  the  old  Germans  make  mention  of 
buffeting  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  villain  ;  as  the  Italians  flill 
life  the  word  barons  to  (ignify  a  beggar.  M.  de  Marca 
derives  baron  from  the  German  bar,  tnan,  or  fre:ir;an ; 
others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulilh,  Celtic,  and  He- 
brew languages  ;  but  the  mofl  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Spanilh  varo,  a  jiout,  noble per- 
fot:  ;  whence  wives  ufed  to  call  their  hulbands,  and 
princes  their  tenants,  barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  word  baron  llgnifies 
a  man  in  the  general  ;  and  the  old  glolfary  of  Philo- 
menes  tranllaies  baron  by  «r«f,   mar.. 

Baron  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  England,  for  a 
loril  or  peer  of  the  lowcfl  clafs  ;  or  a  degree  of  nobi- 
lity next  below  that  of  a  vifcount,  and  above  that  of 
a  knight  or  a  baronet.  In  ancient  records  the  word 
baron  included  all  the  nobility  of  England,  becaufe  re- 
gularly all  noblemen  were  barons,  though  tliey  had  alfo 
a  higher  dignity.  But  it  hath  fomctimes  happened, 
that,  when  an  ancient  baron  hath  been  railed  to  a  new 
degree  of  peerage,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations 
the  tv.-o  titles  have  defctnded  differently  ;  one  perhaps 
to  the  male  dcfceiidanls,  the  other  to  the  heirs  general ; 
whereby  the  earldom  or  other  fupcrior  title  hath  fub- 
fifled  without  a  barony  :  and  there  are  alfo  modern  in- 
fiances,  where  earls  and  vifcounts  have  been  created 
without  annexing  a  barony  to  their  other  honors  :  lo 
that  now  the  rule  doth  not  hold  uuivcrfally  that  all 
peers  arc  barons. 

The  original  and  antiquity  of  barons  has  occa- 
fioned  great  inquiries  among  the  Englilh  antiqua- 
rians. The  moll  probable  cpinion  is  fuppofed  10 
be,  that  they  were  the  fame  with  the  prifeiit  lords 
of  manors  ;  to  which  tlic  name  of  «//;/ ^</ro«  (which 
is  the  lord's  court,  and  incident  to  every  manor)  gives 
fomc  countenance.  It  is  faid  the  original  name  ot  this 
dignity  in  England  was  vavajfovr,  which  by  the  Saxons 
was  changed  into  r^</«.--,  and  by  the  Nornians.into  ^a- 
Ton.  It  may  be  coUeiled  from  King  John's  tiugna 
charta,  that  originally  all  lords  ol  niaiiors,  or  barons, 
had  feats  in  the  great  council  or  parliamcnl :  but  fiich 
is  the  deiicicncy  of  public  records,  ijiat  the  tirll  precept 
to  be  found  is  of  no  higher  date  than  the  49:11  year 
of  King  Henry  III.;  which,  although  ii  was  if- 
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Baron,    fncil  out  in  the  king's  name,  was  neitlier  by  his  au- 

— ^ '  tiiority  nor  by   his  dircflion  :   for,  not  only  the  king 

himfclf,  but  his  f<n\  Prince  EJwanl,  and  mofl  of  the 
nobility  who  Rood  loyal  to  him,  were  then  prifoncrs  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebellious  barons  ;  having  been  fo 
made  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  and  fo  continued  until  the  niemorable  battle 
of  Evcllum,  which  happened  in  Augull  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  when,  by  the  happy  efcapc  of  Prince  Edward, 
he  refciied  the  king  and  his  adherents  out  of  the  hands 
of  Simon  Mountfort  Earl  of  Leicefter.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  feveral  parliaments  were  held  by 
King  Henry  III.  and  King  Edward  I. ;  yet  no  record 
is  to  be  found  giving  any  account  thereof  (except  the 
5th  of  King  Edward  I.),  until  the  22d  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  laft  mentioned  king. 

Before  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.  the  ancient  parliaments 
confilted  of  the  archbilhops,  billiops,  abbots,  carls,  and 
barons.  Of  thefc  barons  there  were  two  forts:  tht  grsatir 
iaroris,  or  the  king's  chief  tenants,  who  held  ot  him  //; 
capiti  by  barony  ;  and  the  /efir  barons,  wkohcld  of  the 
iirfl  by  military  fervice  hi  capitc.  The  former  had  fum- 
jnons  to  parliament  by  feveral  writs  ;  and  the  latter 
{i.e.  all  thofe  who  were  poflefled  of  thirteen  knights 
fees  and  a  quarter)  had  a  general  fumnions  from  the 
iheritTin  each  county.  Thus  things  continued  till  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  But  then,  inllead  of  keeping  to 
the  old  form,  the  prevailing  powers  thought  fit  to  fura- 
mon,  not  all,  but  only  thole  of  the  greater  barons  who 
were  of  their  party  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  leller  barons 
■who  came  with  large  retinues,  to  fend  their  precepts 
to  the  flicriff  of  each  county,  to  caufe  two  knights  in 
every  (hire  to  be  chofen,  and  one  or  two  burgcifes  for 
each  borough,  to  reprefcnt  the  body  of  the  people  re- 
fiding  in  thofe  counties  and  boroughs  ;  which  gave  rife 
10  the  reparation  into  two  houfcs  of  parliament.  By 
degrees  the  title  came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater 
barons,  or  lords  of  parliament  only  ;  and  there  were 
no  other  barons  among  the  peerage  but  fuch  as  were 
fummoned  by  writ,  in  refpeft  of  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  or  baronies,  till  Richard  II.  firft  made  it  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  by  conferring  it  on  divers  perfons  by 
his  letters  patent.  Sec  further  Law,  Part  111.  N^clviii. 

12,  13,  M- 

When  a  baron  is  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers  by 
writ  of  fummoiis,  the  writ  is  in  the  king's  name,  and 
he  is  direflcd  10  come  to  the  parliament  appointed  to 
be  held  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  there  to  treat 
and  advife  with  his  majefty,  the  prelates,  and  nobility, 
about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ceremo- 
ny of  the  admiirion  of  a  baron  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
is  thus  :  He  is  brought  into  the  houfe  between  two 
barons,  who  condua  him  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  patent  or  writ  of  fumnions  being  carried  by  a  king 
at  arms,  who  prefentsjt  kneeling  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  reads  it,  ?nd  then  congratulates  him  mi 
his  becoming  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in- 
verts him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent 
is  then  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
o-aths  are  adminillcrcd  to  the  new  peer,  who  is  then 
condufted  to  iiis  feat  on  the  barons  bench.  Some  ba- 
rons hold  their  feats  by  tenure.  The  firll  who  was 
railed  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John  de  Beau- 
champ  of  Holt  C'afllc,  created  Baron  of  Kiddcrmin- 
flerin  Worcertcrfnire,  to  him  and  his  heirs-male,  by 
King  Richard  II.  in  the  J  lib  year  of  bis  reign.    He 


invelUd  him  with  a  mantle  and  cap.     The  ceronaiion-    B«r««s, 
robes  of  a  baron  arc  the  fame  as  an  earl's,  except  that     Baron. 
he  has  only  two  rows  of  f|>ois  on  each  fhoulder.     In         ' 
like  manner,  his  parliamentary    robes   have   but  two 
guards  of  white  fur,  with  rows  of  gold  lace.     In  other 
rcfpcds  they  are  the  fame  as  other  peers.  King  Charles 
II.  granted  a  coronet  to  tiie  barons.     It  has  fix  pearls, 
fet  at  equal  diftanccs  on  the  chaplct.     His  cap  is  the 
fame  as  a  vifcount's.      His  flylc  is  Rigi:t  Honnurabic ; 
and  he  is  flyled  by  the  king  or  queen,  Right  TruJIf 
and  Well  Beliivcd. 

Baross  by  aiicinit  tenure  were  thofe  who  held  by 
certain  territories  of  the  king,  who  ftill  referved  the 
tenure  in  chief  to  himfelf.  We  alfo  read  of  barons  by 
teviforat  tenure  ;  who  are  fuch  as  hold  honours,  caflles, 
manors,  as  heads  of  tlieir  barony,  that  is  by  grand  fcr- 
geanty  ;  by  which  tenure  they  were  anciently  fum- 
moned to  parliament.  But  at  prefent  a  baron  by  tenure 
is  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called  thither  by  writ. 
The  barons  by  tenure  after  the  conqucft,  were  di- 
vided into  tnajores  and  minores,  and  were  fummoned  ac- 
cordingly to  parliament  ;  the  tnajores  or  greaterbarons, 
by  immediate  writ  from  the  king  ;  the  minores, or  lef- 
fer  barons,  by  general  writ  from  thehigh  flieriff,  at  the 
king's  command. 

Anciently  they  diflinguiflted  the  greater  barons  from 
the  Icfs,  by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurif- 
dii5lion,  to  the  former,  and  only  inferior  jurifdiflion  0- 
ver  fmaller  matters  to  the  latter. 

Baross  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four  judges  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  juflice  is  committed,  in  caufes  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  fubjeds  relating  to  matters 
concerning  the  revenue.  They  were  formerly  barons  of 
the  realm,  but  of  late  are  generally  perfons  learned  in 
the  laws.  Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  into  the  accounts 
of  the  king,  for  which  reafon  they  have  auditors  under 
them.     See  Excheq_uer. 

Baroxs  of  the  Cinque-ports  are  membersof  the  houfe        '- 
of  commons,  t\c&ca  by   the  five  ports,  two  for  each 
port.     Sec  tlic  article  Cinq^ue-ports. 

Biros  and  Fenie,  in  the  Englilh  law,  a  term  ufed 
for  hufband  and  wife,  in  relation  to  each  other  :  and 
they  are  deemed  but  one  perfon  ;  fo  that  a  wife  cannot 
be  witncfs  for  or  againrt  herhulband,  nor  he  for  or  a- 
gainll  his  wife,  except  in  cafes  of  high  treafon. 

Baros  aiid  Feme,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of 
arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  par  pale  in  the  fame 
efcutchcon,  the  man's  being  always  on  the  dtxier  fide, 
and  the  woman's  on  the  finifter;  but  here  the  woman 
is  fuppofed  not  an  heirefs,  for  then  her  coat  mud  be 
borne  by  the  hulband  on  an  efcutcheoH  of  pretence. 

BARON  (Robert),  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  proteflorftiip  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  received  the  earlier  pans  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  becanic  a 
member  of  the  honourable  fociciy  of  Gray's-Inn.  Du- 
ring his  relidcnce  at  the  univerliiy,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  Cyprian  /Icadeviy,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  two  firft  of  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  btlow. 
The  third  of  ihem  is  a  much  more  regular  and  pcrtti^ 
play,  and  was  probably  written  when  the  author  had 
attained  a  riper  age.  The  names  of  ihem  are,  i.Dio- 
nnu  Dona,  a  maique.  2.  Cripus  and  Hcgio,  a  j)arto- 
ral.  3.  Mirza,  a  tragedy.  Mr  Baron  had  a  great 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Mr  James  Howell,  the 
great  traveller^  in  whofe  colk(5lions  of  Letters*  there  •  voI.  ur. 
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is  one  to  this  gentleman,  who  was  at  tliat  time  at  Pa- 
ris. To  Mr  Howell  in  p.irticiilar,  and  lo  all  the  hdics 
anil  gentlewomen  in  Knglaad  in  general,  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  romance. 

Baron  (Micli-icl),  an  excellent  comedian  of  Paris, 
was  the  fon  of'  Michael  Baron  another  comedian,  who 
was  a  native  of  Illbiidun.  He  wrote  fome  poems,  and 
feveral  theatrical  pieces,  which  are  printed  togciher  in 
I  vols  i2ino.     lie  died  at  Paris  In  1729,  aged  77. 

BARONET,  in  England,  a  dignity  or  degree  of  ho- 
nour next  beneath  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight ;  having 
precedency  of  all  knights  excepting  thofe  of  (he  garter, 
and  being  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary. 

The  dignity  of  baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  is 
the  loweft  degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary.  The 
order  was  founded  by  king  James  I.  at  the  fuggeflion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  i6tr,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once  ;  to  which  number  it  was  intend- 
ed they  (lioiild  always  be  retrained  :  but  it  is  now  en- 
larged at  the  king's  plcafure,  without  limitation. 

They  had  feveral  conliderable  privileges  given  them, 
with  an  habatdavi  to  tliem  and  their  heirs  male.  They 
were  allowed  to  charge  their  coat  with  the  arms  of 
Ulflcr,  which  are,  in  a  field  argent,  a  finifler  hand, 
gules;  and  that  upon  condition  of  their  defending 
the  province  of  Ulrter  in  Ireland  againfl  the  rebels, 
who  then  haralfed  it  extremely  :  to  which  end  they 
were  each  to  raifc  and  keep  up  30  foldiers  at  their  own 
expencc  for  three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  a  funi  fufiicient  to  do  it;  which,  at  8  d.  per 
day  per  head,  was  109  j.  So  that,  including  fees, 
ihc  cxpence  of  this  dignity  may  be  about  L.  1200  fter- 
ling.  To  be  qualified  for  it,  one  mull  be  a  gentleman 
born,  and   have  a  clear  eftate  of  L.xooo  per  afmur/i. 

Baronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
patents;  by  the  terms  of  which  no  honour  is  to  be 
creded  between  barons  and  baronets  The  title  Sir  is 
granted  them  by  a  peculiar  claufe  in  their  patents,  tho* 
they  be  not  dubbed  knights:  but  both  a  baronet,  and 
his  eldeft  fon,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim  knighthood. 
— The  firfl  baronet  who  was  created  was  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  whofe  fucceflbris  there- 
fore flilcd  Primi/i  Baronetorum  Anglix. 

Barosets  oj  Scotland,  called  alfo  Baronets  of  Nova - 
Scotia.  The  order  of  knights-baronets  was  alfo  de- 
signed to  be  eftabliflied  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1621, 
by  King  James  I.  for  the  plantation  and  cultivation  of 
rhe  province  of  Nova-Scotia  in  America;  but  it  was 
not  aftually.infliti  ted  till  the  year  1625  by  his  fon 
Charles  I.  when  the  firft  pcrfon  dignified  with  this  title 
was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonftone,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  The  king  granted  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  in  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  to 
etch  of  them,  which  they  v/ere  to  hold  of  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling),  for  their  en- 
couragement who  (hould  hazard  their  lives  for  the  good 
and  increafe  of  that  plantation,  with  precedency  to 
ihem,  and  their  heirs-male  for  ever,  before  all  knights 
called  equites  aurati,  and  all  leffer  barons  called  Imrds, 
and  all  other  gentlemen,  except  Sir  William  Alexander 
his  majefty's  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scoiia,  his  heirs,  their 
wives  and  children:  that  the  title  of  Sir  lliould  be  pre- 
fixed to  their  Chridian  name,  and  Baror::t  added  lo 
their  furname  ;  and  that  their  own  and  their  eldeft  fons 
wives  fltoiild  enjoy  the  title  of  Lady,  Madam,  oxDe7!!r, 


—His  majefty  was  fodefirous  of  adding  ercry  mark  of  Eironeti, 
dignity  to  this  his  favourite  order,  that,  four  years  after     Bironi. 

its  inftitution,  he  ilTued  a  royal  warrant,  granting  them  ^'     " ' 

the  privilege  of  wearing  an  orange  ribbon  and  a  medal; 
whieh  laft  was  prefented  to  each  of  them  by  the  king 
himfelf,  according  to  the  words  of  the  warrant.  All 
the  privileges  of  the  order,  particularly  this  of  wearing 
tlie  medal,  were  confirmed  at  the  king's  requcft  by 
the  convention  of  eflates  in  the  year  1630 ;  and  in  or- 
der to  cllablilh  them  on  the  mod  folid  foundation, 
they  were  again  confirmed  by  an  ».S\.  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1633.  This  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion  fell  to  the  ground  with  all  the  other  honours  of 
Scotland  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  long  parliament 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  contitnied  in  general, 
though  not  total,  difufe,  after  the  Reftoration.  There 
have  been  former  meetings  of  the  order  to  revive  the 
ufe  of  it,  one  in  the  year  1 721,  and  another  in  J 734. 
Thefe  meetings  proved  incficctual,  becaufc  the  proper 
fleps  towards  its  revival  were  not  taken;  but,  under 
the  prefent  monarch  George  III.  fuch  meafures  were 
concerted  in  the  year  1775  as  have  efl^edually  elta- 
blidicd  this  honourable  dignity. 

Darokf.ts  oJ  Ireland.  Tiiis  order  was  likewife  in- 
(lituted  by  King  James  I.  in  the  l8th  year  of  his  reign, 
for  the  fame  purpoic  and  with  the  fame  privileges  within 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  he  had  conferred  on  the  like 
order  in  England ;  for  which  the  Irilh  baronets  paid 
the  fame  fees  into  the  trcafury  of  Ireland.  The  firft  of 
that  kingdom  who  was  advanced  to  this  hereditary  dig- 
nity was  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  then  fecretary  for  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Since  his  time,  feveral  have  bccu 
created,  no  number  being  limited. 

BARONI  (Leonora),  a  celebrated  finger  and  com- 
pofcr,  was  born  at  Naples,  but  fpcnt  the  greateft  part 
of  her  life  at  Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Adrian* 
Barnni  of  Mantua,  Baroncfs  of  Pian-careita  ;  a  lady  alfo 
diftinguifhed  for  her  mufical  talents,  and  for  her  beauty 
firnamed  the  fair.  Leonora  had  Icfs  beauty  than  her 
mother;  but  excelled  herin  her  profound  (kill  inmufic, 
the  finenefs  of  her  voice,  and  the  charmrngnefs  of  her 
manner.  She  is  laid  by  Mr  Bayle  to  have  been  one  of 
the  finell  fingers  in  the  world.  She  was,  as  well  as  her 
mother,  celebrated  by  the  wits,  who  flrove  to  excel 
each  other  in  recording  her  praifcs;  and  in  1639  there 
was  publiflied  at  Bracciano,  a  colledion  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanilh,  and  French  poems  made  upon  her, 
under  this  title,  Applaufi  foetid  alle  Clcrie  delta 
Signora  Leonora  Baroni.  Among  the  Latin  poems  of 
Milton  are  no  fewer  than  three  iniilled  j^d  Leonoram 
Roni.c  canentem,  wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for 
her  fmging,  with  an  allufion  to  her  mother's  exquifite 
performance  on  the  lute.  A  fine  eulogium  on  thisac- 
complidied  woman  is  contained  in  a  difcourfe  on  the 
Mufic  of  the  Italians,  printed  with  the  life  of  Mal- 
herbc,  and  fome  other  treatifes  at  Paris,  i  772,  in  i2mo. 
This  difcourle  was  compofed  by  Mr  Mau^ars  prior  of 
St  Peter  dc  Mac,  the  king's  interpreter  of  the  Englifh 
language,  and  belides  fo  famous  a  performer  on  the  viol, 
that  the  kingof  Spain,  and  feveral  othcrloverrign  princes 
of  Europe  defired  to  hear  him.  The  charai.1cr  given  by 
this  perfnn  of  Leonora  Banmi  is  as  follows :  "  She  is 
endowed  with  fine  parts ;  flie  has  a  \-cty  good  juilg- 
mert  to  dilling.iilh  good  from  bad  mufic;  (lie  under- 
flands  it  perf«elly  well;  and  even  comi^fes,  which 
K  2  makes 
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Baronius,  makes  her  abfolute  miftrefs  of  what  (he  fings,  and  gives 
Barony,  her  the  moll  exact  pronunciation  and  exprcllion  of  tlic 
*"  ^— ^  fcnfc  of  her  words.  She  docs  not  pretend  to  beauty, 
neither  is  Ihc  difagreeable,  or  a  coquet.  She  lings  with 
a  bold  and  generous  modelly,  and  an  agreeable  gra- 
vity J  her  voice  reaches  a  large  compafs  of  notes,  and 
is  exart,  loud,  and  harmonious  ;  Ihc  foftens  and  raifcs 
it  without  flraining  or  making  grimaces.  Her  raptures 
and  lighs  arc  not  lafcivious  ;  her  looks  having  nothing 
impudent,  nor  docs  Ihe  tranfgrefs  a  virgin  niodcfty  in 
her  gcftures.  In  paHing  from  one  key  to  anotlicr,  liic 
lliows  fomctimcs  the  divifions  of  the  enharmonic  and 
chromatic  kind  with  fo  much  art  and  fweetncfs,  tliat 
every  body  is  ravilhcd  with  that  fine  and  ditlicult  me- 
thod of  linginfT.  She  has  no  need  of  any  pcrfon  to  af- 
I'lrt  her  with  a  theorbo  or  viol,  one  of  which  is  ncccf- 
fary  to  make  her  linging  co;iiplcte  ;  for  flie  plays  pcr- 
fedly  well  hcrfclf  on  both  thcfe  iullruments.  In  (hoii, 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her  iing  i'evcral 
times  above  ?o  different  airs,  with  fccond  and  third 
ftanzas  compofed  by  herfelf.  I  niuft  not  forget  10  tell 
you,  that  one  day  ihe  did  me  the  particular  favour  to 
ling  with  her  mother  and  her  lilU-r.  Ilcr  mother  played 
upon  the  hue,  her  filler  upon  the  liarp,  and  herfelf  up- 
on the  theorbo.  This  concert,  compofed  of  three  hue 
voices,  and  of  three  different  inllruments,  fo  powerfully 
tranfported  my  fenfcs,  and  threw  me  into  fuch  rap- 
tures, that  I  forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  myftif 
already  among  the  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the 
blelfcd." 

BARONIUS  (Caefar),  a  pious  and  learned  cardi- 
nal, was  born  at  Sore  in  xjjR.  He  fludied  at  Rome, 
and  put  himfclf  under  the  difciplinc  of  St  Philip  dcNe- 
ri.  In  159?,  he  was  made  general  of  the  congregation 
o(  the  Oratory  by  ibe  reli;!;uation  of  tlic  founder  Philip 
dc  Ncri.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  made  him  his  confclfor, 
and  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1596.  He  was  after- 
wards made  librarian  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  died  in  1605, 
at  68  years  of  age.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  w^hich  is  his  y^/irhi/ is  Ecclejiajlia,  from  A.D.  i 
10  1198,  in  12  vols  folio;  which  has  been  abridged  by 
feveral  perfons,  particularly  by  Henry  Sponda;us,  Bzo- 
vins,  and  Ludovico  Aurelio. 

BARONY,  Baronia,  or  Baraiiagiuvi,  the  lord- 
.(liip  or  fee  of  a  baron,  cither  temporal  or  fpiritual :  In 
which  fcnfe  barony  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
olhcrwife  called  honour. 

A  barony  may  be  confidered  as  a  lordiliip  held  by 
fomefervice  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  wliat 
isothcrwife  c.\\\tdt  grand fcrgcanty.  Baronies,  in  iheir 
tirfl  creation,  n^ovcd  from  the  king  himfelf,  ihe  chief 
lord  of  ihc  whole  realm,  and  could  be  holdeii  imme- 
diately of  no  other  lord.  For  example,  the  king  en- 
Icoffcd  a  man  of  a  great  fcigncurie  in  land,  10  hold  to 
the  pcrfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his 
•heirs,  by  baronial  fcrvice  ;  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of 
10,  40,  60  knights,  or  of  fuch  other  number  of 
knights,  either  more  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his  en- 
feoffment limited  or  appointed. — In  the  ages  next  after 
llie  Conqueft,  when  a  great  lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the 
king  of  a  large  fcigncurie,  fuch  feigneurie  was  called  a 
barony,  bu'  more  particularly  an  honour;  as,  the  honour 
of  Glouceflerfliire,  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  the  ho- 
nour of  Lancafter,  the  honour  of  Riclimond,  and  the 
like.     There  were  in  England  certain  honours,  which 


were  often  called  by  the  Norman  or  other  foreign  names; 
that  is  to  fay,  fomctimes  by  the  Englilh  and  fomciimes 
by  the  foreign  name.  This  happened  when  the  fame 
pcrfon  was  lord  of  an  honoiir  in  Normandy,  or  foinc 
other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an  honour  in  Eng- 
land. For  example,  William  de  Forz,  dc  Force,  or 
dc  Fortibus,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albemarle  in 
Normandy  ;  he  was  alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in  F,ng- 
land ;  to  wit,  the  honour  of  Holderntl's,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Skipton  in  Cravenc.  Thtfc  lionours  in  Eng- 
land were  fomctimes  called  by  the  Norman  name,  the 
honour  of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of  ihe  Karl  of 
Albemarle.  In  like  manner,  the  Earl  of  Britannic  was 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Britannic  in  France,  and  alfo  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond  in  England  :  the  honour  of 
Riciimond  was  fomciimes  called  by  the  foreign  name, 
the  honour  of  Britannic,  or  the  honom-  of  the  Earl  of 
Britannie.  This  ferveth  to  explain  the  terms  *'  honour 
of  Albemarle  in  England,"  honor  j^ihcniarli.t,  or  covii- 
tis  Aibimartia:  in  Angtia ;  honor  Britann'nr,  or  comilh 
Britannia  in  Anglia,  "  the  honour  of  Britannic,"  or 
"  the  Earl  of  Britannic  in  England."  Not  that  Al- 
bemarle or  Britannie  were  in  England,  but  that  the 
fame  pcrfon  rcfpctlively  was  lord  of  each  of  the  f.iid 
himours  abroad,  and  each  of  the  laid  honours  in  Eng- 
land. The  baronies  belonging  to  bilhops  arc  by 
fome  called  regalia,  as  being  luld  folely  on  the  king's 
liberality.  Thcfe  do  not  confill  in  one  barony  alone, 
but  in  many;  iot  tot  erant  iaroni^,  quot  viajora  pra- 
dia. 

A  barony,  according  to  Braflon,  is  a  right  indivi- 
fible.  Wherefore,  if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided 
among  coparceners,  though  fome  c.ipiial  mcfuiages 
may  be  divided,  yet  if  the  capital  mcffuage  be  tlic  head 
ot  a  county  or  barony,  it  may  not  be  parcelled ;  and 
the  rcafon  is,  led  by  this  divifion  many  of  the  rights 
of  comities  and  baronies  by  deortcs  come  to  nothing, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm,  which  is  laid  to  be  com- 
pofed of  counties  and  baronies. 

BARRA,  or  B.IRA,  illand  of.     SccBara. 

Barr.a,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  Por- 
tugal, and  fome  parts  of  Spain,  to  meafure  woollen 
cloths,  linen  cloths,  and  fcrgts.  There  are  three  forts; 
the  bjrra  of  Valencia,  i;  of  which  make  12J  yards 
Engliih  mcnfn-c;  the  barra  of  C'aliile,  7  of  which  make 
6^  yards,  and  the  barra  of  Arragon,  ^ofwhichmake 
2 J  yards  Engliih. 

'  B.ARRABA,  (dcfart  of) ;  a  traft  of  land  in  Sibe- 
ria, lying  between  the  rivers  Irtis  and  Oby,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tobollk.  It  is  uninhabited,  bin  not  thro'  any 
deficiency  of  the  foil ;  for  th;u  is  excellent  for  tillage, 
and  part  of  it  might  alfo  be  laid  out  in  meadows  anti 
paflurcs.  It  is  intcrfperfcd  with  a  great  number  of  lakes, 
which  abound  with  a  fpccies  of  carp  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring people  karaivfchin ,  and  the  country  produces 
great  numbers  of  elks,  deer,  foxes,  ermine  and  iquirrels. 
Between  the  Irtisand  Oby  are  fome  rich  copper-mines  ; 
particularly  on  a  mountain  called  pilioiDa,  from  the 
pifia  or  white  firs  that  grow  upon  it.  Every  hundred 
v/eight  of  the  ore  found  her  yields  12  pounds  of  pure- 
copper;  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  digging  deep  in 
order  to  conie  at  it.  Mofl  of  thefe  ores,  belidcs  being 
very  rich  in  copper,  yield  a  great  deal  of  filvcr,  which 
affords  fo  much  gold  as  makes  rich  returns  for  ihc  trou- 
ble and  cxpcnce  of  exuadii:g  it.. 
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BAPiRACAN,  ill  commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff",  not  dia- 
pered, fonicthing  like  camblets,  but  of  a  coaricr  grain. 
,  It  is  ufed  to  make  cloaks,  founouts,  and  fuch  other  gar- 
ments, to  keep  off  tlie  rain. — The  cities  where  the  moll 
barracans  are  made  in  France  are  VAlencicnncs,  Lille, 
Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Roan.  Thole  of  Valenciennes 
are  the  mofl  valued  :  they  arc  all  of  wool,  both  the 
warp  and  tlie  woof. 

I3BRRACIDA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpccics  of  pik«. 
See  Ksox. 

BARRACKS,  or  Baracks,  pl.iccs  for  fokliers  to 
lodgein,cfpeciaUy  in  i^arrifons.— Barracks,  when  damp, 
arc  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  foldicrs 
lodged  in  them;  occalioning  dyfcnterits,  intermiiiing 
fevers,  coughs,  rlieuniatic  pains,  &c.  For  which  rca- 
fon,  quancr-niafters  ought  to  be  careful  in  examining 
every  barrack  oflercd  by  the  magiftrstes  of  a  place; 
rcjtding  all  ground-floors  in  houfts  that  have  either 
been  uiiiuhabiied,  or  have  any  figns  of  moilUire. 

BARRATOR,  or  B.^rretor,  in  law,  a  pcrfon 
guilty  of  barretry.     Sc_e  Barretry. 

Lambert  derives  the  word  I'ansicr  from  the  Latin 
ialairo,  "a  vile  knave;"  but  the  proper  derivation 
is  from  the  Frencli  barraieur,  l.  e.  "  deceiver  ;"  and 
this  agrees  with  the  defcripiion  of  a  common  barretor 
in  my  Lord  Cokes'  report,  z-'iz.  that  he  is  a  com- 
mon mover  and  maintainer  of  fuits  in  diflurbance  of 
the  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detaining  the  polFedlon 
of  houfes  and  lands  or  goods  by  falfe  inventions,  &c. 
And  therefore  it  was  adjudged  that  the  indiclment  a- 
gainfl  him  ought  to  be  in  thefe  words,  viz.  That  lie  is 
ioinmun'ts  v.\tli:fa&or,  caluiiiv.iator  et  Jhutnalor  litiuM 
et  difcordiaiiii/!  int-.r  vic'mos  fuos,  et  pacts  regii  pcrtur- 
bator,  &c.  And  (here  it  is  faid  that  a  common  barre- 
ter  is  the  mofl  dangerous  opprelfor  in  the  law,  for  he 
opprelTeth  the  innocent  by  colour  of  law,  which  was 
made  to  protect  ihem  from  opprelfion. 

BARRATRY,  inlaw.     See  Barretry. 

Barratry,  in  a  lliipmailcr,  is  his  cheating  tlie 
owners.  If  goods  delivered  on  lliip-board  are  em- 
bezzled, all  tlie  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
fatisfaflion  of  the  party  that  loft  his  goods,  by  the 
maritime  law  :  and  the  caufc  is  to  be  tried  in  the  ad- 
miralty. In  a  cafe  where  a  lliip  was  injured  againll  the 
barratry  of  the  mafter,  &c.  and  the  jury  found  that 
the  (hip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
mafter,  the  court  agreed,  that  the  fraud  was  barratry, 
though  not  named  in  the  covenant;  but  that  negligence 
was  not. 

BARRAUX,  a  fortrefs  of  Daupliiny  belonging  to 
France.  It  ftands  in  the  valley  of  Grclivaudan,  and 
was  built  by  a  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1597.  The  French 
took  it  in  1598,  and  have  kept  it  ever  Hncc.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Ifcr,  in  E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 
4J.  o. 

BARRAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftcrn  illcs 
of  Scotland,  fituatcd  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat. 
56.  J,-. 

BARRE  (Louis  Francois  Jofcph  de  h),  of  Toi;r- 
nay,  author  of  fcvcral  works  primed  at  Paris.  A- 
iiiongft  others,  hupsr.  Orioitale,  Ricueit  da  j^L-daillcs 
dis  empsreurs,  "  Memoirs  for  the  ihcliiftory  of  France, 
&c."  He  died  in  1738. 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  a  round  veflcl,  extending 
m9rc  in  length  than   in  breadth,  made  of  wood,  in 
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form  of  a  iiiiie  ti.n. 
of  merchandize. 

Barrel  is  alfo  a  mcafure  of  liquids.  The  Eng- 
lifii  barrel,  v.  ine-mcafure,  contains  the  eighth  part  i-f 
a  tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pipe,  and  one  half  of  a  hoff- 
hcail ;  that  is  to  lay,  it  contains  31 !,  gallons  :  a  barril, 
bccr-meafure,  contains  36  gallons;  and,  alc-mcafurr, 
32  gallons.  The  barrel  of  beer,  viregar,  cr  liquor, 
preparing  for  vinegar,  ought  10  contain  34  gallons,  ac- 
cording to  the  llandard  of  the  ale-quart. 

Barrel  alfo  denotes  a  certain  weight  cf  fevcral 
merchandizes,  which  differs  according  to  the  fcvcral 
commodities.  A  barrel  of  Ellcx  butter  weighs  ico 
pounds  ;  and  SufJblk  butter,  256  pounds.  Tiic  barrel 
of  herrings  ought  to  contain  32  gallons  winc-mcafurc, 
which  amount  to  about  28  gallons  old  llandard, 
containing  about  loco  herrings.  The  barrel  of  falmoii 
muft  contain  42  gallons;  the  barrel  of  cds  the  fame. 
The  barrel  of  Ibap  mull  weigh  256  lb. 

Barrel  in  mechanics,  a  term  given  by  watch- 
makers to  the  cylinder  about  which  the  fpring  is 
wrapped;  and  by  gun-fmiths  to  ihc  cylindrical  tube 
of  a  gun,  piftol,  &c.  through  which  the  ball  is  dil- 
chnrged. 

Barrel,  in  anatomy,  a  pretty  large  cavity  behind 
the  tympanum  of  the  tar,  about  four  or  five  lines  deep, 
and  five  or  fix  wide. 

Fire  Barrels.     See  FiRE-S/>ip. 
Th:/nderi)!g  Barrels,  in  the  military  art,  are  filled 
with  bombs,  grenades,  and  other  tire-works  to  Le  roll- 
ed down  a  breach. 

BARRENNESS,  the  fame  with  ftcriliiy.  SccSte- 
rility. 

BARRETRY,  in  law,  is  the  oflence  of  frequently 
exciting  and  llirring  up  fuits  and  quarrels  between  his 
Majefty's  fubjecls,  cither  at  law  or  othcrwifc.  The 
punilhment  for  this  offence,  in  a  common  perfon,  is  by 
fine  and  imprifonmcni :  but  if  the  offender  (as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe)  belongs  to  the  profefTion  of  tlic 
law,  a  barretor  who  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  10 
do  mifchief  ought  alfo  to  be  difabled  from  pra(5lifnig 
for  the  future.  And  indeed  it  is  ena<5led  by  ftatutc 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  that  if  any  one,  who  hath  been 
convielcd  of  forgery,  peijiny,  fubornaiion  of  per- 
jury, or  common  barretry,  fliall  praflife  as  an  attor- 
ney, folicitor,  or  agent,  in  any  fuit  ;  the  court,  ujx)n 
complaint,  fliail  examine  it  in  a  fummary  way  ;  and,  if 
proved,  Ihall  diredl  the  oflcndcr  to  be  tranfponcd  for 
fevcn  years.  Hereunto  alfo  may  be  referred  another 
otiencc,  of  equal  malignity  and  audacioufntfs;  that  of 
fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a  fiditious  plaintiff,  ei- 
ther one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
tile  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  tlie 
king's  fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a  higli  contempt,  to 
be  punilheci  at  their  difcrclion  :  but  in  courts  of  a 
lower  degree,  where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious^ 
but  ilie  authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  cxtcnlive,  it 
is  direifted  by  llatute  8  Etiz.  c.  2.  to  be  punilhcd  by  fix 
months  i.nprifonment,  and  treble  damages  to  the  par- 
ty injured. 

B.'\RRIC.ADE,  or  Bakricado,  a  military  term 
for  a  fence  formed  in  h.iftc  with  veliels,  balkcis  of 
earth,  trees,  pallifades,  or  the  like,  to  prefcrvc  an  ar- 
my from  the  fliot  or  alFault  of  ihc  enemy. — Tlic  moll 
ufual  materials  for  barricades  couGIl  of  pales  or  Ilakes» 
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Darrifter. 


BarricaJ*  croiTei  wiih  batooiis,  and  flioii   with  iron  at  tlic  I'eet, 
II.        ufiially  fet  up  in  pallagcs  or  breaches. 

Barricade,  in  naval  aichiiciftiirc,  a  ftrong  wooden 
'  rail,  I'lipportcd  by  lUnchions,  cxtt^nding  acrofs  the 
tbrcmoft  part  of  the  qiiarter-dcck.  In  a  vcfl'tl  ot  war, 
the  vacant  fpaccs  between  the  (iancliions  arc  commonly 
filled  with  rope -mats,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable  ; 
and  the  upper  part,  which  contains  a  double  rope- 
netting  above  the  rail,  is  fluffed  with  full  hammocks 
to  intercept  the  motion,  and  prevent  the  execution  of 
fniall-lliot  in  time  of  battle. 

BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  fence  made 
at  a  pallape,  retrenchment,  &c.  to  Hop  up  the  entry 
thereof.  It  is  compofed  of  great  flakes,  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  placed  at  the'dilhncc  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  one  another,  with  tranfums.orovenhwart  rafters, 
to  flop  cither  horfe  and  foot,  that  would  enter  or  rulh 
in  with  violence  :  in  the  middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of 
wood,  that  opens  or  (huts  at  plcafure.  A  barrier  is 
commonly  fet  up  in  a  void  fpace,  between  the  citadel 
and  the  town,  in  half  moons,  &c. 

Barriers,  fignifies  that  which  the  French  call  jeit 
ties  barrel,  i.  e.  palaftra  ;  a  martial  cxtrcife  of  men 
armed  and  fighting  together  with  iliort  fwords,  within 
certain  bars  or  rails  which  feparated  ihein  from  the 
fpedators  :  it  is  now  generally  difufed. 

BARRING  A  Vein,  in  farriery,  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe's  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  his  body,  with  intent  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  leflcn 
thequantity,  of  the  malignant  humours  that  prevail  there. 

BARRINGTON.     SeeSnuTE. 

BAHRINGTONIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  charafters  of  which  are  :  one  female,  the 
calyx  dephyllous  above  ;  with  a  drupa,  which  it  crowns; 
and  the  feed  is  a  quadrilocular  luit.  There  is  but  one 
fpccies  known,  the  fpcciofa,  a  native  of  China  and  Ota- 
heite. 

BARRISTER,  in  England,  is  a  counfellor  learned  in 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  there  to  take 
upon  him  theprotcftion  and  defence  of  clients.  They  are 
termed  jtirifconfulti ;  and  in  other  countries  called  //- 
centiati  in  jiin  :  and  anciently  barriflers  at  law  were 
called  appriiiticii  of  the  law,  in  Latin  appre?iticii  juris 
nobiliores.  The  time  before  they  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  by  the  ancient  orders,  was  eight  years, 
now  reduced  to  five  ;  and  the  cxcrcifcs  done  by  them 
(if  they  were  not  called  c.v  grntia)  were  twelve  grand 
moots  performed  in  the  inns  of  Chancery  in  the  time 
of  the  grand  readings,  and  24  petty  moots  in  the 
terra  times,  before  the  readers  of  the  refpeftive  inns  : 
and  a  barrifter  newly  called  is  to  attend  the  fix  (or 
four)  ne.Kl  long  vacations  the  exercife  of  the  houfe,  viz. 
in  Lent  and  Summer,  and  is  thereupon  for  thofe  three 
(or  two)  years  flyled  a  vacation  barrifter.  Alfo  .hey 
arc  called  titter  barriflers,  i.  c.  pleaders  otifter  the  bar, 
ro  diftinguifli  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have 
been  readers,  who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead 


within  the  bar,  as  the  king,  queen,  or  prince's  coun- 
fcl  arc. 

BARRITUS  is  a  word  of  German  original,  adopt- 
ted  by  the  Romans  to  fignity  the  general  ihout  ufuaily 
given  by  the  foldicrs  of  their  armies  on  their  firfl  en- 
counter after  the  dajfiann  or  alarm.  This  cuflom, 
however,  of  fctting  up  a  general  flioui  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  but  prevailed  amongfl  the  Tro- 
jans according  to  Komer,  amongfl  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  Macedonians,  and  Perfians.      See  Ci.assicum. 

BARROS  (John),  a  celebrated  Portuguefe  hiflo- 
rian,  born  at  V'ifco,  in  1497.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  among  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  made  a  great  progrcfs  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Infant  John,  to  whom  he  attached  hinifelf,  and 
became  preceptor,  having  fucceedtd  the  king  his  fa- 
ther in  1521,,  Barros  obtained  a  place  in  this. prince's 
houfrhold  ;  and  in  1522,  was  made  governor  of  St 
George  del  Mina,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Three 
years  after,  the  king  having  recalled  him  to  court, 
made  him  treafurer  of  the  Indies,  and  this  port  infpired 
him  with  the  thought  of  writing  this  hiftory  ;  for  which 
piirpofe  he  retired  to  Pompas,  where  he  died,  in  1570. 
His  hiflory  of  Alia  and  the  Indies  is  divided  into  de- 
cades ;  the  firfl  of  which  he  publilhcd  in  1552,  the 
fccond  in  IJ53,  and  the  third  in  1563  ;  but  the 
fourth  decade  was  not  piibliflied  till  the  year  l6rj, 
when  it  appeared  by  order  of  King  Philip  III.  who 
had  the  manufcript  purchafcd  of  the  heirs  of  John  Bar- 
ros.  Several  authors  have  continued  it,  fo  that  we 
have  at  prefent  12  decades.  He  left  many  other 
works;  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  others 
remain  in  manufcript. 

BARROW  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  of  the  lafl  century,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Thomas 
Barrow  a  linen  draper  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
in  1630.  He  was  at  firfl  placed  at  the  charter-houfe 
fchool,  for  two  or  three  years  ;  where  his  behaviour  af- 
forded but  little  hopes  of  fucccfs  in  the  profclfion  of 
a  fcholar,  he  being  fond  of  fighting,  and  promoting 
it  among  liis  fchool-fellows  :  but  being  removed  from 
thence,  his  difpolition  took  a  happier  turn  ;  and  ha- 
ving foon  made  a  great  progrefs  in  learning,  he  was 
admitted  a  penfioner  of  Peter  Houfe  in  Cambridge. 
He  now  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  all  parts  of  literature,  cfpecially  to  that  of 
natural  philofophy.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  profeffion  of  phylic,  and  made  a  confiderablc 
progrcfs  in  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiflry ;  after 
this  he  fludied  chronology,  aflronomy,  and  geometry. 
He  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  in  a 
voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna,  gave  a  proof  of 
his  bravery  ;  for  the  fhip  being  attacked  by  an  Al- 
gerinc  pirate,  he  fiaid  upon  deck,  and  with  the  gresc- 
efl  intrepidity  fought,  till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the 
flout  refiftance  the  Ihip  made,  fheered  off  and  left 
lier  (a). 

At  Smyrna  he  met  with  a  mofl  kind  reception  from 

Mr 


(a)  There  is  another  anecdote  told  of  him,  which  not  only  fliowed  his  intrepidity,  but  an  uncommon  good- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  in  circumftances  where  an  ordinary  lliareof  it  wiild  have  been  prohaly  extinguidied.  He 
was  once  in  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  country,  where  the  necelfary  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden,  and 
tonfequently   at  a  great  diftancc  from  the  room  where  he  lodged  :  as  he  was  going  to  it  before  day,  for 
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Sarrew.  Mr  Brecon,  the  Englilh  conful,  upon  whole  death  he 
'~~—^^——'  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  elegy.  Kroin  ihcnce  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Conftantinople,  wlicre  he  received  the  like 
civilities  from  Sir  Thomas  Bendifli  the  Englilh  anibaf- 
fador,  and  Sir  Jonathon  Dawes,  with  whom  lie  after- 
wards prefcrved  an  intimate  fiiendlhip.  At  Conflami- 
noplc  he  read  over  the  wt«»ks  of  Si  Chryfollom,  once 
bi/hop  of  that  fee,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other 
fathers.  When  he  had  been  in  Turkey  fomewhat 
more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  Venice.  From 
thence  he  came  home  in  1659,  through  Germany  and 
Holland  ;  and  was  epifcopally  ordained  by  bilhop 
Brownrig.  In  1660,  he  was  chofen  to  the  Greek 
profeflbrfliip  at  Cambridge.  When  he  entered  upon 
this  province,  he  intended  to  have  read  upon  the  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  ;  but  he  altered  his  intention,  and 
made  choice  of  Arirtotle's  rhetoric.  Thcfc  ledurcs 
having  been  lent  to  a  friend  who  never  returned  them, 
arc  irrecoverably  loft.  July  the  i6ih  1662,  he  was 
clefted  profelfor  of  geometry  in  Grelham  college,  by 
the  recommendation  of  Dr  Wilkins,  mailer  of  Trinity- 
college,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chefter.  Upon  the 
20th  of  May  1663  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  firfl  choice  made  by  tlie  council 
after  their  charter.  The  fame  year  the  executors  of 
Mr  Lucas  having,  according  to  his  appointment, 
founded  a  mathematical  ledure  at  Cambridge,  they 
fixed  upon  Mr  Barrow  for  the  lirfl  profellbr ;  and  though 
his  two  profelforlhips  were  not  inconliftent  with  each 
other,  he  chofe  to  relign  that  of  Grelham  college, 
which  he  did  May  the  20th  1664.  In  1609  he  re- 
figned  his  mathematical  chair  to  his  learned  friend 
Mr  Ifaac  Newton,  being  now  determined  to  give  up 
the  Iludy  of  inathemaiics  for  that  of  divinity.  Upon 
quitting  his  profeflbrlhip,  he  was  only  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  till  his  uncle  gave  him  a  fmall  line- 
cure  in  Wales,  and  Dr  Seth  Ward  bilhop  of  Salif- 
bury  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  his  church. 
In  the  year  1670  he  was  created  dottor  in  divinity  by 
mandate  ;  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr  I'earlbn 
mafter  of  Trinity  college  to  the  fee  of  Chcfttr,  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  king's  patent  bear- 
ing date  the  ijih  of  February  1672.  When  the  king 
advanced  him  to  this  dignity,  he  was  plcafed  to  fay, 
"  he  had  given  it  to  the  bell  fcholar  in  England." 
His  majelly  did  not  i'peak  from  report,  but  from  his 
own  knowledge  :  the  doilor  being  then  his  chaplain, 
he  ufcd  often  to  convcrfe  with  him,  and  in  his  humour- 
ous way,  to  call  him  an  "  unfair  preacher,"  bccaufe 
he  exhaufted  every  fubjc(5k,  and  Icti  no  room  for  others 
to  come  after  him.  In  1675  he  was  chofen  vice-chan- 
cellor to  the  univerfity. — The  doctor's  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  Englilli  nation. 
They  are,  i.  Euclid's  Elements.     2.  Euclid's  Data. 


3.  Optical  Lcfturcs,  read  in  the  public  fchool  of  Cam- 
bridge. /).  Thirieen  Geometrical  Ltdurcs.  5.  The 
Works  of  Archimedes,  the  four  Books  of  Appoloni- 
us's  Conic  Seftions,  and  Theodofuis's  Spherics  explain- 
ed in  a  new  Method.  6.  A  Leaure,  in  which  Archi- 
medes's  Theorems  of  ihc  Sphere  and  Cylinder  are  in- 
veftigaied  and  briefly  demonftrated.  7.  Mathematical 
Leftures,  read  in  the  public  fchools  of  the  nniverliiy  of 
Cambridge  :  the  above  were  all  printed  in  Latin  ;  and 
as  to  his  Englilh  works,  they  are  printed  together  in 
four  volumes  folio.—  "  The  name  of  Dr  Barrow  (fays 
the  reverend  and  learned  Mr  Granger)  will  ever  be  il- 
luftrious  for  a  ftrengih  of  mind  and  a  compafs  of  know- 
ledge  that  did  honour  to  his  country.  He  was  unri- 
valled in  mathematical  learning,  and  efpecially  in  the 
fublimc  geometry  ;  in  which  he  has  been  excelled  only 
by  one  man,  and  that  man  was  his  pupil  the  great  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  The  fame  genius  that  fcenicd  to  be 
born  only  to  bring  hidden  truths  to  light,  to  rife  to 
the  heights  or  del'ccnd  to  the  depths  of  fcience,  would 
fometiraes  amufe  itfelf  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry, 
and  he  compofed  vcrfes  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  at  length  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  divinity  ;  and 
particularly  to  the  moll  ufclul  part  of  it,  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  m;<ke  men  wifer  and  better.  He 
has,  in  his  excellent  fcrmons  on  the  Creed,  folved  every 
difficulty  and  removed  every  obllacle  that  oppofed  itfelf 
to  our  taith,  and  made  divine  revelation  as  clear  as  the 
(lemonllrations  in  his  own  Euclid.  In  his  fcrmons  he 
Jvnew  not  how  to  leave  off  writing  till  he  had  exhaufted 
hisfubjeft;  and  his  admirable  Difcourfe  on  the  Duty 
and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  poor,  took  him  up  three 
hours  and  an  half  in  preaching.  This  excellent  per- 
fon,  who  was  a  bright  example  of  Chriftian  virtue,  as 
well  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  died  on  the  4rh  of  May 
1677,  in  the  47ih  year  of  his  age  ;"  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  where  a  monument,  adorned 
with  his  buft,  was  foon  after  credlcd,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  friends. 

BARROWS,  in  ancient  topograpiiy,  artificial  hil- 
locs  or  mounts,  met  with  in  many  pans  of  the  world, 
intended  as  repoliiories  for  the  dead,  and  formed  ei- 
ther of  ftones  heaped  up,  or  of  earth.  For  the  foimer, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  cjinu,  fee 
Cairns. — Of  the  latter  Dr  Plott  takes  notice  of  two 
foris  in  Oxfordlliire  :  one  placed  on  the  military  ways  ; 
the  other  in  the  flelds,  meadows,  or  woods  ;  the  firft 
fort  doubtlefs  of  Roman  ereflion,  the  other  more  pro- 
bably eretted  by  the  Britons  or  Danes.  We  have  an 
examination  of  the  Barrows  in  Cornwall  by  Dr  Wil- 
liams, in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  4j8.  from  whole  ob- 
fervations  we  find  that  they  are  compofed  of  foitign  or 
adventitious  earth  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  docs  not  rife  on  the 
place,  but  is  fetched  from  fonie  diftance. — Monuments 

of 
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lie  was  a  very  early  rifer,  a  fierce  maftifl",  who  ufed  to  be  chained  np  all  day,  and  let  loofc  at  night  for  the 
fecuntyofihe  houfi ,  perceivings  llrangc  pcrfon  in  the  garden  at  that  unfeafonabic  lime,  fet  upon  him  with 
great  fury.  The  Docior  catchcd  him  by  ihe  throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him  ;  and  whilll  he  kept  liira 
do^vn,  confulered  whii  he  lliould  do  in  that  exigence  :  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him  ;  but  he  altered  this 
rtfoluiion,  upon  reco:le<.Hing  that  this  would  be  unjuft,  fmcc  the  dog  did  only  his  duty,  and  he  hiuilcif 
was  in  fault  for  rambling  out  of  his  room  before  it  was  light.  At  lengih  he  called  out  fo  loud,  that  he  waj 
heard  by  fomc  of  the  houfe,  who  cam«  prefcntly  out,  and  freed  the  Dodor  aud  the  do£  trom  the  daiijcr  ihey 
were  both  in,  i 
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Eitrows.  of  iliis  kinJ  are  .lUu  very  frequent  in  Scotland.  On  ilig- 

^ '^ K''\?  ""°  ''"^  barrows,  iiriis  have  been  foiuul  in  fome 

ol'ihcin,  niaile  ofcalcincil  cartii,  anJ  containing  burnt 
bones  and  alhrs  ;  in  others,  flone  cliclls  ci>r.l.iiiiin;j 
bores  entire  ;  in  otlicrs,  bones  nciilicr  loiigcd  in  chcfis 
nor  dcpofitcd  in  nrns.  Tlitfe  tnniiili  are  round,  not 
preatly  elevated,  and  };cnerally  at  tlieir  balls  !urroundcd 
Willi  a  I'ofs.  'J'Jiey  arc  of  dili'crcnt  lizcs;  in  proportion, 
it  is  fippofed,  10  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power,  of  the 
dcceafcil  perfon.  The  links  or  fands  of  Skail,  in  Sand- 
wich, one  of  the  Orkneys,  aboinid  in  round  barrows. 
Some  arc  formed  of  carih  alone,  others  of  ilonc  cover- 
ed with  earth.  In  the  former  was  found  a  cofHn, 
made  of  fix  Jlat  Aones.  They  are  too  fliort  to  receive 
a  body  at  full  length  :  the  fkeletons  found  in  them  lie 
with  the  knees  prelfed  to  the  bread,  and  the  legs 
doubled  along  the  thighs.  A  bag, made  of  ruflies,  has 
been  found  at  the  feet  of  fome  of  thcfc  ikeletons,  con- 
taining the  bones,  niofl  probably,  of  another  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  one  were  to  be  feen  multitudes  of  fmall 
beetles  j  and  as  fimilar  infeds  have  been  difcovcred  in 
the  bag  which  inclofed  the  facrtd  Uis,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Egyptians,  and  the  nation  to  whom 
thefe  tuMul't  did  belong,  might  have  had  the  fame  fu- 
jier/liiion  refpciHing  tliein.  On  fome  of  the  corpfes 
interred  in  this  illand,  the  mode  of  burning  was  obfcr- 
ved.  The  allies,  dcpofitcd  in  an  urn  which  was  co- 
vered on  the  top  with  a  flat  Hone,  have  been  found  in 
the  cell  of  one  of  the  barrows.  This  coflin  or  cell  was 
placed  on  the  ground,  then  covered  with  a  heap  of 
ftones,  and  that  again  cafed  with  earth  and  fods.  Both 
barrow  and  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a  different 
age  from  the  former.  Thefe  tumuli  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  family  vaults  :  in  them  have  been  found  two 
tiers  of  coffins.  It  is  probable,  that  on  the  death  of 
any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulus  was  opened,  and 
the  body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Latium  concurred  in  the 
fame  practice  with  the  natives  of  this  illand.  Patro- 
clus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Hei51or  among  the  Tro- 
jans, received  but  the  fame  funeral  honours  with  the 
Caledonian  heroes  ;  and  the  aflies  of  Dercennus  the 
Laurcntine  monarch  had  the  fame  fim])le  protecflion. 
The  urn  and  pall  of  tlie  Trojan  warrior  might  perhaps 
be  more  fuperb  than  thofe  of  a  Britilh  leader  :  the  ri- 
fing  monument  of  each  had  the  common  materials  from 
our  mother  earth. 

The  fnowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place. 
With  tears  collefled,  in  a  golden  vafe. 
The  golden  vafe  in  purple  palls  they  roU'd 
Of  foftell  texture  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Lad  o'er  the  urn  the  facred  earth  they  fpread, 
And  rais'd  a  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  1 003. 

Or,  as  it  is  more  flrongly  exprefled  by  the  fame  ele- 
gant tranflator,  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pa- 
troclus  ; 

High  in  the  inidfl  they  heap  the  fwclling  bed 

Of  rifiiigearth,  memorial  of  the  dead.     Jb.  xxiii.519. 

The  Grecian  harrows,  however,  do  not  fecm  to  have 
been  all  equally  fimple.  The  barrow  of  Alyattes,  fa- 
ther of  Crocfus  king  of  Lydia,  is  defcribed  by  Hero- 
dotus as  a  mofl  fuperb  monument  inferior  only  to  the 
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works  of  tlic  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  was  a  B»rrow». 
vali  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a  bafcment  of  large  *  "  ' 
ftoncsby  three  clalfcs  of  the  people  ;  one  of  which  was 
compofcd  of  girls,  who  were  proflitutes.  Alyattes 
died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  year  563  before  the 
Ciirilli.in  Kra.  Abo\e  a  century  intervened,  but  the 
hillorian  relates,  that  to  his  <»me  live  Hones  (nfoi  t:riiiii:i 
ox  jU-Le')  on  which  letters  were  engraved,  had  remained 
on  the  top,  recording  what  each  clafs  had  performed  ; 
and  from  the  meafurement  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
greater  portion  was  done  by  the  girls.  Sirabo  like- 
wife  has  mentioned  it  as  a  huge  mound  raifc<l  on  a  lofty 
bafeinent  by  the  multiiude  of  the  city.  The  circum- 
ference was  fix  fladia  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the 
lieight  two  plelhra  or  two  hundred  feet ;  and  the  width 
thirteen  plethra.  It  was  cuflomary  among  the  Greeks 
to  place  on  barrows  either  the  image  of  fome  animal 
or  jlfl'T,  commonly  round  pillars  with  infcriptions. 
The  famous  barrow  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  defcribed  by  Paufauias,  is  an  inflance  of  the 
latter  ufage.  An  ancient  monument  in  Italy  by  the 
Appian  way,  called  without  reafon  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Curiatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  tennint  as  remained 
on  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  :  the  bafeinent,  which  is 
fquare,  fupporiing  five  round  pyramids — Of  the  bar- 
row of  Alyattes  the  apparent  magnitude  is  defcribed 
by  travellers  as  now  much  diininilhcd,  and  the  bottom 
rendered  widerand  Itfsdiftind  than  before,  by  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  the  foil  below.  It  ftands  in  the  midfl 
of  others  by  the  lake  Gyg«us  ;  where  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Lydian  princes  was  fituated.  The  bar- 
rows are  of  various  fizes,  the  fmaller  made  perhaps  for 
children  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
Four  or  five  are  diflinguilhed  by  their  fuperior  magni- 
tude, and  are  vifible  as  hills  at  a  great  dillance.  That 
of  Alyattes  is  greatly  fupcreminent.  The  lake  it  is 
likely  furnilhed  the  foil.  All  of  them  are  covered 
with  green  turf;  and  all  retain  their  conical  form 
without  any  finking  in  of  the  top. 

Barrows,  or  fimilar  tumuli,  are  alfo  found  in  great 
numbers  in  America.  Thefe  are  of  different  fizcs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jefferfon's  *  account ;  fome  of  them  con-  *  Neiti  tn 
flruftcd  of  earth,  and  Ibme  of  loofe  floncs.  That  they  '*'  St^inf 
were  repofitories  of  the  dead  has  been  obvious  to  all  ;  ^''X'"'") 
but  on  what  particular  occafion  conflriK^ed,  was  mat- '''  '■' 
ter  of  doubt.  Some  have  thought  they  covered  the 
bones  of  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the 
fpot  of  interment.  Some  afcribed  [hem  to  the  cuflom 
faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians,  of  collcfling  at  cer- 
tain periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wherefoever  de- 
pofitcd  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  fuppofed 
them  the  general  fepulchres  for  towns,  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds  ;  and  this  opinion 
was  fiipported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
are  found  (thofe  conftruifled  of  earth  being  generally 
in  the  foftelt  and  mod  fertile  meadow-grounds  on  river 
fides),  and  by  a  tradition  faid  to  be  handed  down  from 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  tlicy  fettled  in  a 
town,  the  fird  perfon  who  died  was  placed  eretfl,  and 
earth  put  about  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fiippori  him  ; 
that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  paffige  was  dug  to 
the  fird,  the  ftcond  reclined  againd  him,  and  ihe  cover 
of  earth  replaced,  and  fo  on.  "  There  being  one  of 
thefe  barrows  in  my  neighbourhood  (fays  Mr  Jttfcrfon), 
I  wiihed  to  fatisfy  myftlf  whether  any,  and  Vihich  of 
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Birrow.    tliefe  opinions  were  jufl.     For  this  purpofc  I  dcter- 

* ■' 'ininel  to  open  and  examine  it  thoroiigiily.     It  was  fi- 

tii.ited   on  the  low  >;roiinds  of  the  Rivanna,  about  two 
miles  above   its  principal   forlc,  and  o|>porite   to  fonie 
hills,   on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.     It  was  of  a 
fphcroidical  form,  of  about  40  feet  diameter  at  ihe  bale, 
and   had   been   of   about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven  and  a  half,  having  been 
under  cultivation  about  a  dozen  years.     Before  this  it 
was  covered  with  trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and 
round  the  bafc  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and 
width,  from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which 
the  hillock  was  formed.     1  firll  dug  fuperficially  in  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  it,  and  came  to  coUedlions  of  human 
bones,  at  different  depths,  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet 
below  the  furface.     Thefe  were  laying  in  the  ntmoll 
confufion,  fome  vertical,  fome  oblique,  fome  fiorizon- 
tal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compafs,  entan- 
gled, and  held  together  in  chillers  by  the  earth.  Bones 
of  the  moll  diflant  parts  were  found  together  ;  as,  for 
iuftance,  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of 
a  fkull,  many  (kulls  would  fometimes  be  in  contaft,  ly- 
ing on  the  face,  on  the  fide,  on  the  back,  top  or  bot- 
tom, fo  as  on  the  whole  to  give  the  idea  of  bones  emj>- 
tied  promifcnoudy  from  a  bag  or  bafkct,  and  covered 
over  with   earth,  without  any  attention  to  their  order. 
The   bones   of  which  the  grcatell  numbei's  remained, 
were  (kulls,   jaw-bones,  teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands.     A  few  ribs  remained, 
fome  vertebra:  of  the  neck  and  fpiiie,  without  their  pro- 
ceflfes,  and  one  inflance  only  of  the  bone  which  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  vertebral  column.     The  fkuUs  were  fo 
tender,  that   they  generally  fell  to  pieces  on   being 
touched.     The  other   bones  were   Aronger.      There 
were  fome  teeth  which  were  juilged  to  be  finallcr  than 
thofe  of  an  adult  ;   a  fkull  which,  on  a  llight  vciw,  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on 
iaeing  taken  out,  fo  as  to  prevent  fatisfatlory  examina- 
tion ;  a  rib,  and  a  fragment  of  the  undcr-jaw  of  a  per- 
fon  about  half  grown;  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and 
part  of  the  jaw  of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet  cut  its 
teeth.     This  lafl  furnidiing  the  niofl  decifive  proof  of 
the  burial  of  children   here,   I  was  particular  in  my  at- 
tention to  it.     It  was  part  of  the  right  half  of  [he  un- 
der jaw.     The  procelfes  by  which  it  was  articulated  to 
the  temporal  bones  were  entire  ;  and  the  bone  itfelf 
firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken  olf,  which,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  judge,  was  about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth. 
Its  upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  fockets 
of  the   teeth,    was  perfedly  fmoDth.      Meafuring  it 
with  that   of  an  adult,  by  placing  their  hinder  procef- 
fcs  together,  its  broken  end  extended  to  the  penulti- 
mate grinder  of  the  adult.     This  bone  was  white,  all 
the  others  of  a  fand  colour.     The  bones  of  infants  be- 
ing foft,  they  probably  decay  fooncr,  which  might  be 
the  caufe  fo  few  were  found  here.     I   proceeded    then 
to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the  body  of  the 
barrow,  that  I  might  examine  its  internal   llmflure. 
This  pafTcd  about  three  feet  from  its  centre,  was  open- 
ed to  the  former  furface   of  the  earth,  and   was  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  iliroiigh  and  examine  its 
fides.     At   the    bottom,    that  is,   on  the  level  of  the 
circumjacent  plain,  I  found  bones:   above  ihefe  a  few 
Hones,  brought  from  a  clift'a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofT,  and 
Vol.  111. 


from  the  river  one-cigth  of  a  mile  off;  then  a  large 
interval  of  earth,  then  a  Aratuin  of  bones,  and  fo  on. 
At  one  end  of  the  feftion  were  four  ftrata  of  bones 
plainly  diftinguifliable  ;  at  the  other,  three  ;  the  Arata 
in  one  part  not  ranging  with  thofe   in  another.     The 
bones  nearefl  the  furface  were  leafl  decayed.     No  holes 
were  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  as  if  made  with  bul- 
lets, arrows,  or  oilier  wcajions.     I  conjcftured  that 
in  this  barrow  might  have  been  a  thonfand  fkeletons. 
Every  one  will  readily  feize  the  circnmnances  above 
related,  which  inilitate  againft  the  opinion  that  it  co- 
vered the  bones  only  of  pcrfons  fallen  in  battle  ;  and 
againfl  the  tradition  alfo  which  would  make  it  the  com- 
mon  fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
placed  upright,   and  touching  each    other.     Appear- 
ances certainly  indicate  that  it  has  derived  both   ori- 
gin  and    growth  from  the  accuftomary  coUecflion  of 
bones,  and  depofition  of  ilicm  together;  that  the  firft 
colledlion  had  been  depolited  on  the  commmon  fur- 
face of  the  eanh  ;   a  few  flones  put  over  it,  and  then 
a  covering  of  earili  ;   that  the  fecond  had  been  laid  on 
this,   Iiad  covered  more  or  Icfs  of  it  in   proportion   to 
the  number  of  bones,  and  was  then  alfo  covered  witU 
earth,  and   fo  on.     The   following  are  the  particular 
circumrtances  which  give  it  this  afpcft.     i.  The  num- 
ber of  bones.     2.  Their  confufed    polition.     5.  Their 
being  in  different  Arata.     4.  The  llrata    in  one  part 
having   no  correfpondence  with  thofe  in  another,     y. 
The  different  Aaics  of  decay  in  thefe  Arata,  which  fecia 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  inhumation.     6. 
The  exiAence  of  infant  bones  among  them.     But  on 
v.'hatevcr  occalion    they  may    have  been   made,   they 
are  of  confidcrable  notoriety  among  the  Indians  :   for 
a  party  paffing,  about    thirty    years   ago,   through   the 
part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is,  went  through 
the  woods  direffly  to  it,  without   any  inArudlions  or 
enquiry  ;  and  having  flaid  about  it  fome  time,  with 
exprefiions  which    were   conArued  to  be  thofe  of  fur- 
row, they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had 
left  about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  vifit,  and  pur- 
fued  tlieir  journey.     There  is  another  barrow,  much 
refcnibling   this    in  the    low   grounds   of   the   South 
branch  of  Shenandoah,  where  it  is  crolTed  by  the  road 
leading  from   the   Rock-filh  gap   to  Staunton.     Both 
of  thefe  have,  within  thefe  dozen  years,  been  cleared 
of  their  trees  and  put  under  cultivation,  are  much  re- 
duced in  their  height,  and  fpread  in  width,   by   the 
plough,  and  will  probably  difappear  in  time.     There 
is  another  on  a  hill  in  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Wood's  gap,  which  is  made  up  of 
fmall  Aoncs  thrown  together.     This  has  been  opened 
and  found  to  contain  human  bones  as  the  others  do. 
There  are  alfo  many  others    in    other  pans  of  the 
country." 

R.'iRROW,inthcfalt-works,are  wicker-cafes,almoftin 
the  lliapeofa  fugar-loaf,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  drain. 

BURRULET,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  clofct  :  an  ufual  bearing  in 
coat-armour. 

BARRULY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  di- 
vlded  bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into 
fcveral  parts. 

BARRY  (Girald),  commonly  called  Cir.j/Jui  Cum- 

I-r.-nfif,  i.e.  Ciiii/J  (/flfu/a,  an  hiAorian  and  ecclc- 

K  fiaAic 
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Barry,     fiaflic  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  was  day  he  read  the  firft  book  lo  a  great  cencoiirfe  of  peo- 

— " '  born  at  the  catlk  of  Mainarper,  near  Pembroke,  A.  D.  pic,  and  afterwards   entertained  all  the  poor  ol  the  ' 

1 146.     By  his  moiher  he  wasdefccnded  from  tlic  prin-  town  ;  on  the  fccond  day  he  read  the  ftcond  book,  and 

CCS  of  South  Wales  ;  and  liis  father,  William  Barry,  entertained  all  the  do^^ors  and  chief  fcholars  ;  and,  on 

was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  principality.     Being  the  third  day,  lie  read  the  third  book,  and  entertained 

a  yotinfff  r  brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  the  younger  fcholars,  foldicrs,  and  burgelles.  "  A  nioft 

fcnt  to  St  Davfd's,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  his  glorious  fpciJtacle  !  (fays  he)  which  revived  the  ancient 
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uncle,  who  was  bilhop  of  that  fee.  He  acknowledges, 
in  his  hillory  of  his  own  life  and  adions,  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  was  too  playful  ;  but  being  fevcrcly  re- 
proached for  it  by  his  preceptors,  he  became  a  very 
liard  ftudent,and  greatly  excelled  all  his  fchool-ftUows 
in  learning.  When  he  was  about  30  years  of  age,  he 
was  feni,  A.  D.  1 166,  for  his  further  improvement,  to 
the  univerllty  of  Paris  ,  where  hecontinued  three  years, 
and  became,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  moll  ex- 
cellent rhetorician  ;  which  rendered  him  very  famous. 
On  his  return  into  Britain,  he  entered  iutoholy  orders, 
and  obtained  feveral  benefices  both  in  Kngland  and 
Wales.  Obferving,  with  much  concern,  that  his  coun- 


times  of  the  poets,  and  of  which  no  example  had  been 
feen  in  England."  He  attended  Baldwin  archbilliop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  progrefs  through  Wales,  A.  D. 
1186,  in  preaching  a  croifadc  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  in  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  far  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  primate  ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
people  were  prodigioudy  aflcdcd  with  his  Latin  fer- 
nions,  which  tiiey  did  not  underftand,  melting  into 
tears,  and  coming  in  crowds  to  take  the  crofs.  Al- 
though Henry  II.  as  our  author  allures  us,  entertained 
the  higheil  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  abilities  ;  yet  he 
never  would  advance  him  to  any  higher  dignity  in  ihc 
church,  on  account  of  his  relation  10  the  jirinccs  and 


trymen,  the  Welch,  were  very  backwardin  payingihc     great  men  of  Wales.  But  on  the  accciiion  ol  Richard  1. 


tithes  of  wool  and  chcel'e,  which  he  w.is  afraid  would 
involve  them  in  eternal  dauination,  he  applied  to  Rich- 
ard archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  his 
legate  in  Wales  for  rectifying  that  dilordcr,  and  for  o- 
tlier  purpofes.  He  executed  this  commillion  with  great 
fpirit  ;  excommunicating  all,  without  dillinCtion,  who 
refufed  to  fave  their  fouls  by  furrciulering  the  tithes 
of  their  chccfc  and  wool.  Not  fatisfied  with  enriching, 
he  alio  attempted  to  reform,  the  clergy,  and  dilated  the 
archdeacon  of  Brechin  to  the  archbilliop,  for  the  un- 
pardonable criincof  matrimony  ;  and  the  poor  old  man, 
refuling  to  put  away  his  WNl'e,  was  deprived  of  his  arch- 
deaconry ;  which  was  beftowed  upon  our  zealous  le- 
■vitc.  In  difcharging  the  duties  of  this  new  olEce,  he 
acted  with  great  vigour,  which  involved  him  in  many 
qiarrels;  but,  if  we  may  believe  himfelf,  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  right,  and  always  viftorious.  His  uncle, 
the  bidiop  of  St  David's,  dying  A.  D.  1176,  he  was 
cleCled  his  fuccelfor  by  the  chapter  :  but  this  eleftion 
having  been  made  without  the  perminion,  and  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  Henry  II.  our  author  prudently 
declined  to  infill  upon  it,  and  went  again  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  ftudies,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  theology.  He  fpcaks  with  great  raptures  of 
the  prodigious  fame  lie  ac<]uired  by  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations in  the  fchools,  and  of  the  crowded  audiences 
who  attended  them,  who  were  at  a  Id's  to  know  whe- 
ther the  fwcetnefs  of  his  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage, or  the  irreiirtiblc  force  of  his  arguments,  were 
VAoil  to  be  admired.  Having  fpent  aboct  four  years  at 
Paris,  he  returned  to  St  David's;  where  he  found  c- 
vcry  thing  in  confulion  ;  and  the  bifliop  being  expelled 
by  the  people,  he  was  appointed  adminiflrator  by  the 
archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  ai:d  governed  the  diocefe  in 
that  capacity  to  A.  D.  1 184,  when  the  bilhop  was  reflo- 
red.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  called  to  court  by 
Henry  II.  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  fcut 
into  IrelmJ  .A.  D.  1185,  with  prince  John.  By  this 
prince  he  was  offered  the  united  bilhoprics  of  Kerius 
and  Leighlin  ;  but  declined  them,  and  employed  his 
lime  in  collefting  materials  for  liis  Topography,  of  Ire- 
land, and  his  Hillory  of  the  conqiieft  of  that  ilUnid. 
Having  iiiiilhed  his  Topography,  wliicli  coiifilled  c>f 
three  books,  he  publifiied  it  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  11R7, 
iii  the  following  manner,  in  three  d.iys.    On  the  liril 


(A.  D.  1 189),  his  prolpciils  of  preferment  became  bet- 
ter :  for  he  was  fent  for  by  that  Prince  into  V\  ales  to 
prefcrvc  the  peace  of  that  country,  and  was  even  joined 
in  commiirion  with  William  Longclianq'',  bilhop  of 
Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  He  did 
not,  however,  improve  this  favourable  opporttniity  ; 
refuling  the  bifliopric  of  Bangor  in  A.  D.  1 1 90,  and 
that  of  Landaff  the  year  after,  having  fixed  liis  heart 
on  the  fee  ol  St  David's,  the  bifhop  of  which  was  very 
old  and  infirm.  In  A.  D.  1192,  the  flaie  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  courfc  ofintereitat  court,  became  fo 
unfavourable  to  our  author's  views,  that  he  determin- 
ed to  retire.  At  firft  he  refolvc<l  to  return  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  (Indies;  but  meeting  with  fome  difhcul- 
tics  in  this,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  where  Milliani  dc 
Monte  read  leftures  in  theology  with  great  applaufe. 
Here  he  fpent  about  fix  years  in  the  fiudy  of  divinity, 
and  in  compofing  feveral  works.  'I'lie  fee  of  St  Da- 
vid's, which  had  long  been  the  great  objeft  of  his  am- 
bition, became  vacant,  A.  D.  1198,  and  brought  hint 
again  upon  the  flage.  He  was  unanimoully  elected  by 
the  chapter  ;  but  met  with  fo  powerful  an  adverfary  in 
Hubert  archbilhcp  of  Canterbury  (who  oppofed  his 
promotion  with  great  violence)  that  it  involved  him  in 
a  liiigaiion  which  laftcd  live  years,  colt  Jiim  three 
journeys  to  Rome,  at  a  great  expencc,  and  in  which 
he  was  at  lafl  defeated,  A.  D.  1203.  Soon  after  this 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpent  the  lafl  17  years 
of  his  life  in  a  Iludioiis  privacy,  compofing  many 
books,  of  which  we  have  a  very  corrct^t  catalogue  in 
the  Biograj)liia  Britannica.  That  Girald  of  \V  ales 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  ailiviiy,  genius,  and  learning, 
is  undeniable  ;  but  thcfc  and  his  other  good  qualities 
were  much  tarnilhed  by  liis  infuficrable  vanity,  whieli 
mufl  have  been  very  offenfivc  to  his  contemporaries,  as 
it  is  hiehly  difgufiing  10  his  readers. 

BARRY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  efcntchcon  is  di- 
vided bur-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into 
an  even  numberof  partitions,  confillingof  two  or  more 
tinJlures,  interchangeably  difpofed  :  it  is  to  be  exprelU-d 
in  the  blazon  by  the  word  burr),  and  the  numberof  pie- 
ces mull  be  fpecified  ;  butif  tbedivillons  be  odd, the  field 
niufl  be  firll  named,  and  the  number  of  barscxprell'cd. 

BARiir-Bcndy'xi  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  cven- 
ly,  bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lints  diawn  trar.f.crfe  and 

diagonal. 
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Barfalli    diagonal,  interchangeably   var^iing    the  tindurcs  of 
H    .     which  it  confills. 
^Barfjiiti. ^      BARm-Pily  is  when  2  coat  is  divided  byfeveral  lines 
drawn  obliqijcly  from  liJc  to  fide,  where  they  form 
acute  angles. 

BARSA  (anc.  gcoT.)  an  ifland  on  the  coafl  of 
France,  in  the  Englilli  channel,  Itinerary:  Bappoo! 
according  tofomc;  but  according  toothers,  Bardpy. 

BARSALLl,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  river  Gambia,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  called 
"jaloffs.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  a  moll 
defpotic  monarchy;  all  people  being  obliged  to  pro- 
flratc  themfclves  on  the  earth  when  any  of  the  royal 
family  makes  his  appearance.  In  time  of  war,  every 
foldier  has  his  fliare  of  the  booty,  and  the  king  but  a 
certain  proportion,  which  is  moderate,  confidering  that 
if  he  pleafed  he  might  keep  the  whole.  The  kingdom 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  over  which  go- 
vernors called  bm/ieys  are  appointed  by  the  king.  Thcfe 
bumeys  are  abfiilute  within  their  jiirifdiflions  ;  but  they 
feldom  carry  their  prerogative  lb  far  as  to  incur  the 
dillikeof  the  people,  which  would  quickly  prove  fatal 
to  them.  The  Mahometan  religion  isprofelfed  by  the 
king  and  his  court,  though  little  regard  is  paid  to  that 
part  of  the  impoftors  creed  which  forbids  the  ufe  of 
wine  ;  for  the  king  cannot  live  without  brandy,  nor  is 
he  ever  more  devout  than  when  he  is  drunk.  When  his 
majefty  is  in  want  of  brandy,  or  other  necelTaries,  he 
fends  to  beg  of  the  governor  of  James-fort  that  he  will 
difpatch  a  boat  with  the  merchandize  he  has  occafjon 
for;  and  to  purchafe  this  he  plunders  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  feizes  a  certain  number  of  his  fubjeds, 
whom  he  fells  for  Haves  to  the  Europeans  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities.  This  is  his  method  of  fupply- 
ing  himfelf  if  he  happens  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours;  for  which  reafon  the  people  are  never  fo 
happy  as  when  at  war;  and  hence  tliey  purfue  war 
with  great  vigour,  and  continne  it  with  obflinacy. — 
The  general  drefs  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  loofe  calii- 
toe  furplicc,  that  hangs  down  below  the  knee  ;  which 
they  fometimes  plait  about  the  waiftin  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  They  wear  a  great  number  of  gold  trinkets 
in  their  hair,  ears,  nofcs,  and  round  their  necks,  arms, 
and  legs;  but  the  women  efpecially  are  fond  of  thefe 
ornaments.  The  king  of  Barfalli,  whom  Moore  faw 
in  17?2,  had  a  prodigious  number  of  women:  but 
when  he  went  abroad  lie  was  feldom  attended  by  more 
than  two,  who  feemed  to  be  drclfcd  out  in  the  whole 
lincry  and  jewels  of  the  fcraglio.  He  had  likewifc  a 
number  of  brethren;  but  it  was  feldom  that  he  deigned 
to  fpeak  to  them :  if  he  ever  did  them  that  honour, 
they  were  forced  to  tre.it  him  with  the  fame  refpecl  as 
other  fubjeifls,  and  fall  proflrate  on  the  earth  the  mo- 
ment they  came  into  his  prtfence,  notwiihllanding 
they  were  the  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  It  is 
indeed  ufual  for  the  king's  children  to  difpute  the  right 
of  fuccelhon  with  his  brethren,  and  the  longefl  fword 
generally  carries  away  the  prize. 

BARSANTI  (Krancifco),  .in  eminent  mufical  per- 
former and  compofer,  was  born  at  Lucca  abom  the 
year  1690.  He  fliulicd  the  civil  law  in  the  univcrliiy 
of  Padua  ;  but,  after  a  lliort  (lay  there,  chofe  niufic 
for  his  profeffion.  Accordingly  he  put  himfelf  inider 
the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ablcll  mailers  in  Italy  ;  and 
having  attained  to  a  confidcrablc  degree  of  proticicncy 
•iathe  Icicncc  of  pradical  compofition,  took  a  rcfolu- 


tion  to  fettle  in  England,  and  came  thither  with  Ge-  r«rtti. 
miniani,  who  svas  alfo  a  Luccefc,  in  the  year  1714.  tartar. 
He  was  a  good  performer  on  the  hautboy,  ?nd  alfo  '  *'""' 
on  the  flute;  in  the  former  capacity  he  found  employ- 
ment in  the  opera  band,  and  in  the  latter  derived 
confidcrablc  auv.intagcs  by  teaching.  He  pnblifl^cd 
with  a  iieciicaliontothe  carl  of  Burlington,  fix  folos  for 
a  flute  with  a  thurough-bafs,  and  afterwards  fix  folog 
for  a  German  flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  into 
fonatas,  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  the  lirll  lix  lolos  of 
Geir.iniani.  He  continued  many  yeais  a  performer  at 
tlie  opera-houfc  :  a;  length,  rtflctling  that  there  was  a 
profpecl  of  advantage  lor  one  of  his  proiclTion  in  Scot- 
land, he  went  thither;  and,  with  greater  truth  than 
the  fame  is  aliened  of  David  Rizzo,  may  be  faid  to 
have  meliorated  the  mufic  of  that  country,  by  collec- 
ting and  making  bafles  to  a  great  number  of  the  mofl 
popular  Scots  tunes.  About  the  year  1 750,  Barfanii 
returned  to  England  ;  but,  being  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a  per- 
former on  the  tenor  violin  ;  and  in  the  fiimnier  fcafon 
into  that  of  Vauxhall.  At  this  time  he  publillied  13 
concertos  for  violins;  and,  (lionly  after,  Sei  Antifone, 
in  which  lie  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  ftyle  ol  Pa- 
leflrina,  and  the  old  compofcrs  of  motets:  but  from 
thefe  publications  fo  little  profit  refidtcd,  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  the  induflry  and  (Tconomy 
of  an  excellent  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  fludies  and  labours  of  a  daughter,  whom 
he  had  qualified  for  the  piofellionof  alingcr,  but  who  is 
now  anatlrcfs  atCovcnt-Garden,  were  hischieffupport. 

BARTAS  (William  de  Salulle  du),  a  French  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  employed  by 
Heniy  IV.  of  France,  in  England,  Denmark,  andScot> 
land ;  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horfc  in  Gafcony, 
under  the  marechal  de  Martignan.  He  was  a  Calvi- 
nift  ;  and  died  in  1590,  aged  46.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  poems  ;  the  moll  famous  of  which  are,  i.Thc 
Week,  or  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in  fcven  books, 
2.  The  Poem  of  Judith;  and,  3.  The  Battle  of  Ivry, 
gained  by  Henry  IV.  in  IJ90.  Du  Bartas  wrote  in 
a  bombaft  Ifyle. 

BARTAR,  or  Truck,  is  the  exchanging  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  Tlie  word  comes  from  th« 
Spanilh  ^<irrt/6r,  to  deceive  or  circii invent  iii bargaining, 
perhaps  bccaufe  thofe  who  deal  this  way  ufually  en- 
deavour to  over-rcp.ch  one  another. 

To  tranfaft  properly,  the  price  of  one  of  the  com- 
modities, and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  other,  mult 
be  found  either  by  praiilicc,  or  by  the  rule  of  three. 

Qut-jl.  I.  How  many  pounds  of  cotton,  at  9 J.  per 
lb.  mull  be  given  in  bartar  for  13C.  5  Q.  141b.  of 
pepper,  at  2I.  i6s.  per  C.  ? 

FirJL  Find  the  price  or  value  of  the  commodity 
whofe  quantity  is  given  as  follows  : 


C. 

i^..  Il>.     L.  s. 

13 

3  14  at  2  16 

26 

< 

2l. 

10 

8 

16s. 

I 

8 

2  a 

'a 

14  lb. 

14 
7 

L.iS  17 


F  a 


Seaii/i'- 


BAR 
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Secondly,  Find  how  much  cotton,   at  9d.  ptr 
381.  17s.  will  piirchafc  as  under: 


lb. 


d. 
If  9 


lb. 
I 


17 


L. 

■  38 
20 

777 
12 


9)9324( 

C.  H 

Anf.   1036  lb.—  ^     I 

If  the  above  (iiieftion   be   wrought   decimally,  tlic 
operation  may  ftand  as  follows: 
C      L  C. 

If  i'  :  2.8  ::  13-87$ 
2.8 


1 1 1 000 
27750 


lb. 


.0375)38.8500(1036  =  9 
37.5- •• 


I  J»f. 


1350 

112J 


2250 
2250 

The  value  or  price  of  the  goods  received  and  deli- 
vered in  bartar  being  always  equal,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  prodiid  of  the  quantities  received  and  delivered, 
multiplied  in  their  rcfpeiJlive  rates,  will  be  equal. 

Hence  arifes  a  rule  which  may  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  working  feveral  queftions;  namely,  Multiply 
the  given  quantity  and  rate  of  the  one  commodity,  and 
the  produft  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  commodity 
quotes  the  quantity  fought;  or  divided  by  the  quantity 
quotes  the  rate. 

QJ^efl.  2.  How  many  yards  of  linen,  at  4s.  per 
yard,  lliould  I  have  in  bartar  for  120  yards  of  velvet, 
at  ijs.  6d.  ? 

Tds.         Sixf).  Six/).     Ids, 

320  X     31  =  3720,  and  8)3720(459  y/«/ 

BARTH,  or  Bart  (John),  a  brave  filherman  of 
Dunkirk,  who  rofe  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral ;  and  is 
celebrated  for  his  fignal  valour  and  naval  exploits,  in 
the  annals  of  France.     He  died  in  1702,  aged  51. 

BARTHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  very  learned  and  copious 
•writer,  born  at  Cuftrin  in  Brandenburgh,  the  22d  of 
June  1576.  Mr  Baillet  has  inferted  him  in  his  £■«- 
fans  Celsbres ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  at  12  years  of  age 
he  tranflated  David's  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  of  every 
meafjre.  and  publilhed  feveral  Latin  Poems.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (who  was  profefTor  of  civil  law  at 
Franc  fort,  counfcllor  to  the  eleflor  of  Bandenburg, 
and  his  chancellor  at  Cuflrin),  he  was  fent  to  Gotha, 
then  to  Eifenach,  and  afterwards,  according  to  cufloni, 
went  through  all  the  different  univerfities  in  Germany. 
AVhcn  he  had  finillied  his  ftuJics,  he  began  his  travels ; 
he  vifitcd  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
improving  himfelf  by  the  converfation  and  works  of 
the  learned  in  every  country.     He  fludled  the  modern 


as  well  as  ancient  languages,  and  his  tranflations  from  Eartholiroi 
the  Spanifli  and  French  fliow  that  he  was  not  content  '  ^'  ' 
with  a  fuperficial  knowledge.  Upon  his  return  10  Ger- 
many, he  took  up  his  relidcnce  at  Leipfic,  where  he  led 
a  retired  life,  his  palTion  for  fludy  having  made  him  re- 
nounce all  fort  of  employment.  He  wrote  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  books;  the  princpal  of  which  are,  1.  Hxi  Ad- 
verfaria,  a  large  volume  in  folio;  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes  of  which  he  left  in  manufcript.  2.  A  Tranf- 
lation  of  /tncas  Gazaeus.  3.  A  lage  volume  of  Notes 
upon  Claudian,  in  4to.  4.  Three  large  volumes  up- 
on Statins,  &c.     He  died  at  Leipfic,  in  1658,  aged 

71- 

BARTHOLINUS  (Cafpar),  a  learned  phyficiati 
and  anatomift  in  the  17th  century,  wasbornat  Malmoc, 
a  town  in  the  province  of  Schonen,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Denmark.  At  three  years  of  age  he  had 
fuch  a  quick  capacity,  that  in  14  days  he  learned  to 
read;  and  in  his  13th  year  he  compofed  Greek  and 
Latin  orations,  and  pronounced  them  in  public.  When 
he  was  about  18  he  went  to  the  univerfity  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  afterwards  lludied  at  Roflock  and  Wirtem- 
berg.  He  next  fet  out  upon  his  travels  ;  during  which 
he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  at 
the  different  univerfities  to  which  he  came,  and  every 
where  receiving  marks  of  refpeft.  He  was  in  1613 
chofen  profcli'or  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity,  which  he 
enjoyed  11  years;  when,  falling  into  a  dangerous  ill- 
ncfs,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  it  it  fliould  pleafe  God  to 
rellorc  him,  he  would  folcly  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftiidy 
of  divinity.  He  recovered,  and  kept  his  word  ;  and 
icon  after  obtained  the  profellbrfliip  of  divinity,  and 
the  canonry  of  Rofchild.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
July  1629,  after  having  written  feveral  fmall  works, 
chiefly  on  metaphyfics,  logic,  and  rhetoric, 

Barthoi.inus  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1616.  After  (ludying  fome  years  in  his  own  country, 
he  in  1637  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  fludied  phyfic 
during  three  years.  He  then  travelled  into  France; 
and  refidcd  two  years  ai  Paris  and  Montpelicr,  in  or- 
der to  improve  himfelf  under  the  famous  phylicians  of 
thofe  univerfities.  Afterwards  going  to  Italy,  he  con- 
tinued three  years  at  Padua;  and  at  length  went  to 
Bafil,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen; 
where  in  1647  he  was  appointed  proleifor  of  the  ma- 
thematics ;  and  next  year  was  nominated  to  the  ana- 
tomical chair,  an  employment  better  fuitcd  to  his  ge- 
nius and  inclination  ;  which  he  difcharged  with  great 
afTiduity  for  13  years,  and  diftinguifhed  liimfclf  by  ma- 
king feveral  difcoveries  with  refpeft  to  the  latlcal  veins 
and  lymphatic  veJels.  His  clofc  application,  however, 
having  rendered  his  conflituiion  very  infirm,  he,  in 
1661,  refigned  his  chair;  but  the  king  of  Denmark 
allowed  him  the  title  of  honorary  frofejfor.  He  now 
retired  to  a  little  eflate  he  had  purchafed  at  Hagcfted, 
near  Copenhagen,  where  he  hoped  to  have  fpcni  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but 
his  hnufe  being  bin-nt  in  1650,  his  library,  with  all  his 
books  and  manufcripts  was  deftroyed.  In  confidera- 
tion  of  this  lofs  the  king  appointed  him  his  phylician, 
with  a  handfome  falary,  and  exemi'tcd  his  land  from 
all  taxes;  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  alfo  appointed 
him  their  librarian;  and,  in  1675,  the  king  did  him 
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St  Bartho-  the  honour  to  give  him  a  feat  in  the  grand  council  of 

lomew's    Denmark.     He  wroie,  i.  J/iatomia  Cafpari  Bartholi- 

^^'1        ni  Parentis  novii  Ohf:rvatio>iibus  frimnni  lociipUtata, 

_       ,  8vo.   2.  De   Monftris  in    Natrira    ir    Mcd:cina,   /jto. 

.  q.  De  Armillis  V eterum, prgfertimD ancrun Schedion , 

8vo.  ;  and  ftveral  oihfr  works.     This  great  man  died 

on  the  4th  of  December,  i68o. 

St  BARTHOLOMEW'S  day,  a  fcftival  of  the 
Chrifliaii  church,  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Aiigiift. 
St  Banholoincw  was  one  of  the  twelve  Apollles  ;  and 
is  eflfcmcd  to  be  (he  fame  as  Nathaiiatl,  one  of  the 
firll  difciplcs  that  came  to  Chrift. 

It  is  thought  this  apolUe  travelled  as  far  as  India, 
to  propagate  the  gofpcl  ;  for  Kiifcbiiis  relates,  that  a 
famous  philol'opher  and  Chriflian,  named  Pantietra, 
deliring  to  imitate  the  apoflolical  zeal  in  propagating 
the  faitli,  and  travelling  for  that  piirpofe  as  far  as  In- 
dia, found  there,  among  thole  who  yet  retained  the 
knowledge  of  Chrill,  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  writ- 
ten, as  the  tradition  afl'erts,  hy  St  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  twelve  apolUes,  when  he  preaclied  the  gofpel  in 
that  country.  From  thence  he  returned  to  the  more 
northern  and  weflern  parts  of  Afia,  and  preaclied  to  the 
people  of  Hierapolis  ;  then  in  Lycaonia  ;  and  ladly  at 
Albania,  a  city  upon  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  where  his  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry  were 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  he  being  (according  to  fome 
writers)  llea'd  alive,  and  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards.— There  is  mention  made  of  a  Gofpel  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, in  the  preface  to  Origen's  Homilies  on  St 
Luke,  and  in  the  preface  to  St  Jerome's  commentary 
on  St  Matthew  :  but  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
fpurious,  and  is  placed  by  pope  Gelafius  among  the 
apocryphal  books. 

Bartholomew  (St),  one  of  the  Caribbec  iflands 
belonging  to  the  French,  who  fent  a  colony  thither  in 
164S.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a 
good  haven.     W.  Long.  62.  ij.  N.  Lat.  18.  6. 

BARTHOLOMITKS,  a  religious  order  founded 
at  Genoa  in  the  year  1307;  but  the  monks  leading 
very  irregular  lives,  the  order  was  fupprclll-d  by  j'ope 
Innocent  X.  in  i6jo,  and  their  eftVfts  were  confifca- 
ted.  In  the  church  of  the  monaftery  of  this  order  at 
Genoa  is  preferred  the  image  which  it  is  pretended 
Chrifl  fent  to  king  Abgarus.     See  Abgarus. 

BARTOLOCCI  (Julius),  a  learned  monk,  and 
profelTor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Celeno,  in 
1613;  and  diflinguilhcd  himfclf  by  writing  an  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  and  Latin  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  and  writings,  in  4  vols  folio,  a  continuation  of 
which  was  performed  by  luibonati  his  difciple.  He 
died  in  1687. 

BARTOLOMEO  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter, born  at  Savignano,  a  village  10  miles  from  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1462,  was  the  difciple  of  Cofimo 
RolTelli,  but  was  n\uch  more  beholden  to  the  works  of 
Lconardi  da  Vinci  for  his  extraordinary  (kill  in  paint- 
ing. He  was  well  verted  in  the  fundamentals  of  defign. 
Raphael,  after  quitting  the  fchool  of  Perngiuo,  ap- 
plied to  this  mafl«r  ;  and  inider  him  lludied  the  rules 
nf  perfpeftive,  with  the  art  of  managiiii;  and  uniting 
his  colours.  In  the  year  1500,  he  tiMncd  Dominican 
friar  ;  and  fome  lime  after  was  fent  by  his  fupcriors  to 
the  convent  of  St  Mtrtin,  in  Florence.  He  painted 
both  portraits  and  hiftories  ;  but  his  fcriipulous  con- 


fcience  would  hardly  ever  foffer  him  to  draw  naked  fi- 
gurcs,  though  nobody  underftood  them  better.  He 
died  in  151 7,  aged  48. 

BARTON,  a  town  of  Lincolndiire,  feated  on  the 
river  Himiber,  where  there  is  a  confidcrablc  ferry  to 
pafs  over  into  Yorkihire.     W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat. 

Si-  40. 

BARTSIA,  PAINTED  CUP  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  bilbous,  emargi- 
nated  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla  lefs  coloured  than  the 
calyx,  with  its  upper  lip  longer  than  the  under  one. 
The  vifcofa  or  marlhy,  called  alfo  yeHo-w  7)jar/h  eye- 
bright,  was  found  by  Mr  Lightfoot  in  bogs  and  mar/liy 
places  about  Loch-Goyl,  near  Loch-Long  in  the  di- 
flrift  of  Cowal  in  Argylelliire.  The  plant  is  about 
tenor  twelve  inches  high,  with  an  ereel  rtalk  downy 
and  uubranched:  the  leaves  are  feflile,fpear-fliaped,  and 
a  little  vii'cuus ;  the  Howers  are  yellow,  and  the  plant 
dries  black.  It  is  likewifc  found  in  marlhy  places  in 
Cornwall  in  England.  The  Alpina,  or  mountain  eye- 
bright  cow-wheat,  hath  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  op- 
polite,  and  bluntly  ferrated,  w'ith  purple  bloffoms  in 
leafy  fpikes.  It  is  likewife  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is 
found  near  rivulets  in  hilly  coumries.  Sheep  and  goats 
cat  it.     There  are  two  other  fpecics. 

BARUCH  (the  prophecy  of),  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  fubjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tella- 
ment.  Baruch  was  the  fon  of  Neriah,  who  was  the  dif- 
ciple and  amanuenlis  of  the  propliet  Jeremiah.  It  has 
been  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  and  is  of- 
ten cited  by  the  ancient  faihcrs  as  fuch.  Jofcphus  tells 
us,  Baruch  was  defcendcd  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  it  is 
faid  in  the  book  itfelf,  that  he  wrote  this  prophecy  at 
Babylon  ;  but  at  w  hat  time  is  uncertain.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  in  what  language  this  prophecy  was  ori- 
ginally written.  There  are  extant  three  copies  of  it; 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  two  in  Syriac  ;  but  which  of 
thefe,  or  whether  any  one  of  them,  be  the  original^  is 
uncertain. 

BARULF.S,  in  church-hiftory,  certain  heretics, 
who  held,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  a  phantom  of 
a  body  ;  that  fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and 
that  they  lived  all  at  one  time. 

BARUTH,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Syria, 
with  a  Chridian  church  of  the  Nertorian  perfuafion. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fertile  foil,  but  is  inconfidcrablc 
now  to  what  it  was  formerly.  E.  Long.  34.  20.  N. 
Lat.  33.  30. 

Barut  h,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  i  7  gantans; 
It  ought  to  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  an  half  Eng- 
lifli  avoirdupois. 

BARYTONUM,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  denotes 
a  verb,  which  having  no  accent  marked  on  the  lart  fyl- 
lable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  undtrftood.  In  Italian 
mufic,  barucna  anfwcrs  to  our  common  pitch  of  bafs. 

BAS  CHEVALIER.     See  Bachelor. 

B  AS- Re  Inf.     See  B  l-iSO- Relievo. 

Bas  (James  Philip  le)  a  modern  French  engraver, 
bv  whom  we  have  foine  excellent  prints.  His  great 
force  ffcms  to  lie  inlandfcapcs  and  fmall  figures,  which 
he  executed  in  a  fupcrior  manner.  His  ftyle  of  en- 
graving is  extremely  neat  ;  but  yet  he  proves  the  free- 
dom of  the  etching,  and  harmonizxs  the  whole  with 
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2 
Compara- 
tive analy- 
fis  of  bafal- 
tes  and  la- 
vas. 


Siliceous  earth 

49 

Argillaceous 
Calcareous 

3J 

4 

Iron 

12 

Bifjltei.    the  ^iiver  and  dry  point.     We  have  alio  a  variety  of 

•^~—'  prciiy  vignettes  by  this  artift.     He  flouriiluii  about  the 

middle  ot  tiie  prclVnt  century  ;  but  \vc  have  no  account 
of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death. 

B.ASALTES,  (from  l>afa/,  "  iron,"  or  ,3«ir«>,,?«, 
diligiiiter  cxamino),  in  natural  hillory,  an  heavy,  hard 
ftonc,  chiefly  bhck  or  green,  confilUng  of  prifmatic 
cryftals,  the  number  of  whofe  Ikles  is  uncertain.  The 
Euglilh  miners  call  it  cjc/f/i" ;  the  German /t/'Ofr/.  Its 
fpccific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  3000  or  upwards 
to  1000.  It  freipiently  contains  iron;  and  confifts 
either  of  particles  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  or  of  a 
fparry,  ftriatcd,  or  (ibrous  texture.  It  lias  a  ilinty 
harducfs,  is  infoUibIc  by  acids,  and  is  fufibie  by  fire. 
The  following  is  an  analylis  of  fome  bafjltcs  by  Mr 
Bergman  ;  and  as  the  refemblance  of  it  to  lava  will  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fuccccding  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  fliall  here  contrail  this  analyfis  with  that  of 
lava  by  the  fame  author. 

Bafahcs,  100  parts  con-     Lava,  100  parts  contains 
tains 

Siliceous  earth  Jo 

Argillaceous  ij 

Calcareous  8 

Magnclia  2 

Iron  25 

The  mofl  remarkable  property  of  this  fubftance  is 
its  figure,  being  never  found  in  flrata,  like  other  marbles, 
but  always  Handing  up  in  the  form  of  regular  angular 
columns,  compofed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed 
upon,  and  nicely  fitted  to  another,  as  if  formed  by  the 
hands  of  a  (kilful  workman.     See  Plate  XCII.  fig.  1 5. 

Bafulies  was  originally  found  in  columns  in  Ethio- 
pia, and  fragments  of  it  in  the  river  Tmolus,  and 
fome  other  places.  We  now  have  it  frequently,  both 
in  columns  and  fmall  pieces,  in  Spain,  Ruffia,  Poland, 
near  Drefden,  and  in  Silefia  ;  but  the  noblefl  ftore  in 
the  world  feems  to  be  that  c.ilUd  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way  in  Ireland,  and  StafFa,  one  of  the  wcflern  ifles  of 
Scotland*.  Great  quantities  of  bafaltes  are  likewifc 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  j^tna  in  Sicily, 
of  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  of  the  volcano  in  the  ifland 
of  Bourbon.  Thefe  are  the  only  three  ai5live  volcanoes 
in  whofe  neighbourliood  it  is  to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  is 
alfo  found  in  the  extinguilhed  volcanoes  in  Italy,  though 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

In  Ireland  the  bafaltes  rifes  far  up  the  country,  runs 
into  the  fsa,  crolfcs  at  the  bottom,  and  riles  again  on 
the  oppofite  land.  In  Staffa  the  whole  end  of  the 
island  is  fupported  by  natural  ranges  of  pillars,  moflly 
above  jo  feet  high,  flanding  in  natural  colonnades, 
according  as  the  bays  and  points  of  land  have  formed 
themfelves,  upon  a  firm  bafis  of  folid  unformed  rock. 
Above  thefe,  the  ftratum,  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or 
furface  of  the  illand,  varies  in  thickncfs,  as  the  ifland 
itfclf  is  formed  into  hills  or  valleys,  each  hill,  wliich 
hangs  over  the  valleys  below,  forming  an  ample  pedi- 
ment. Some  of  thefe,  above  60  feet  in  thicknefs  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point,  are  formed  by  the  Hoping  of  the 
hill  on  eaeh  fide,  almoft  into  the  Ihape  of  thofc  ufed  in 
architefture. 

The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Cafcway  have  been  very 
particularly  defcribed  and  examined.  The  moll  ac- 
curate account  of  them  is  to  be  met  v.ith  in  a  work 
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intiilcd,  "  Letters  concerning  the  northern  coaft  of  Bafalte*. 

the  county  of  Antrim  ;"  from  which  the  foUowingpar-  *" — '^ ' 

ticidaisrel.iiive  to  the  prtfcnt  fubjefl  are  exiraded.  , 

"    I.  The  pillars  of  the  Cafeway  are  fmall,   not  very  Particular 
much  exceeding  i  foot  in  brcadiii  and   30  in  length  j  account  of 
Iharply  defined,  neat  in  their  articulation,  viih  con- '''' P'""'- 
cave  or  convex  terminations  to  each  point.     In  many 
of  the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  a  larger  fize  ;  more  ri.  Xcill. 
impcrfeci  and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articidation,  f'g- 1- 
liaving  bficn   flat   terminations   to   their  joints.      At 
Fairhead  they  arc  of  a  gigantic  magnitude,  foinctimes 
exceeding  j  feet  in  breadth  and  too  in  length  ;  often- 
times apparently  dellitute  of  joints  altogctlier.     Thro' 
many  parts  of  the  country,  this  fpccies  of  ftone  is  en- 
tirely rude  and  unformed,  fcparatiiig  in  loofc  blocks  ; 
in  which  ftate  it  refembles  the  flonc  known  in  Sweden 
by  the  name  of  trai^pe. 

"  2.  The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  Hand  on 
the  level  of  the  beach  ;  from  whence  they  may  be  tra- 
ced through  all  degrees  of  elevation  to  the  fummitof  the 
highcfl  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  5.  At  the  Caufeway,  and  in  mofl  other  places, 
they  fland  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  In  fome  of 
the  capes,  and  particularly  near  Ufliet  harbour,  in  the 
Ille  of  Baghery,  they  lie  in  an  oblique  pofition.  At 
Doon  point  in  the  fame  illand,  and  along  the  Balintoy 
fliore,  they  form  variety  of  regular  curves. 

"  4.  The  (lone  is  black,  clofe,  and  uniform  ;  the 
varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddilh,  and  grey  ;  and  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  from  extreme  finenefs  to  thecoarfc 
granulated  appearance  of  a  ftone  which  refembles  im- 
perfcifl  granite,  abounding  in  cryftalsof  fchorl  chiefly 
black,  though  fometimes  of  various  colours. 

"  J.  Though  the  ftone  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  be 
in  general  compaft  and  homogeneous  ;  ytt  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where 
it  can  be  afcertaincd  with  any  certainty,  is  always 
rudely  formed  and  cclhdar.  The  grofs  pillars  alfo  in 
the  capes  and  mountains  frequently  abound  in  thefe 
air-holes  through  all  their  parts,  which  fometimes  con- 
tain fine  clay,  and  other  apparently  foreign  bodies  : 
and  the  irregular  bafaltes  beginning  where  the  pillars 
ceafe,  or  lying  over  them,  is  in  general  extremely 
lioney-combed  ;  containing  in  its  cells  cryftalsof  zeol- 
ite, little  morfels  of  fine  brown  clay,  fometimes  very 
pure  fteatite,  and  in  in  a  few  inftances  bits  of  agate."  g 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  obferves,  that  the  bending  pillars  Account  of 
of  Stana  differ  confiderably  from  thofc  of  the  Giant's  thofe  in 
Caufeway.     In   StafTa,  they   lie   down  on  their  fides,  Stafia, 
each  forming  the  fegment  of  a  circle  ;    and  in  one 
place,  a  fmall  mafs  of  them  very  much  refembles  the 
ribs  of  a  fliip.     Thofe  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  which 
he  faw,  ran  along  the  face  of  a  high  cliff,  bent  ftrangely 
in  the  middle,  as  if  unable,   at  their  firft  formation, 
while  in  a  foft  ftate,  to  fupport  the  mafs  of  incumbent 
earth. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Recks  of 
Altna,  exhibit   very   magnificent  bafaltic   pillars.     A  theCyclops 
general  view  of  them  is  given  on  Plate  XCII.  fig.  2.  defcribed. 
where  a,  b,  c,  are  the  three  principal  rocks;  e  is  thccx- 
tremiiy  of  an  illand,  one  half  of  which  is  compofed  of  la- 
va, on  abafcof  bafaltes, of  nouncommon  nature  ;  above 
which  there  is  a  cruft  of  pozzolana,  combined   with  a 
certain  white  calcareous  matter,  which  is  pretty  hard 
and  compadl  j  and  which,  as  it  is  compofed  by  the  ac- 
tion 
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(ion  of  die  air,  appears  like  a  piece  of  knotty,  porous, 
wooJ.  The  rock,  at  fome  former  pcrioi),  became  i'o 
hard  as  to  fplit  ;  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up  with 
a  very  hard  and  porous  matter  like  fcoria:.  This  mat- 
ter afterwards  acquiring  new  liardncfs,  alfu  fplit,  lea- 
ving large  interfliccs,  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  fpecics  of  compound  yellow  matter. 
The  ilhnd  was  formerly  inhabited  ;  and  there  Hill  re- 
mains a  flight  of  fleps  leading  irom  tl-.e  Ihore  to  the 
ruins  of  foinc  houfes  which  appear  to  have  been  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

The  rock  i  has  the  ftraiglitell  and  mod  regular  co- 
lumns of  any.  It  is  rcprefcnted  difliuftly  in  Plate  XCl  V. 
tig.  I.  and  iikcwife  a  general  view  of  ir  and  d,  with  the 
foot  of /Etna  leading  to  Catanea.  Thcfe  bafaltic  co- 
lumns, at  hrfl  view,  feem  to  refeinble  thofc  of  the  Gi- 
ant's Caufeway,  and  oiherscommonly  met  with  :  but  on 
a  nearer  infpeflion,  we  find  a  remarkable  difTcrcnce  ; 
being  allembled  in  groups  of  five  oriix  about  one,  which 
fcrves  as  their  common  centre.  They  arc  of  various 
fizes  and  forms  ;  fome  fquarc,  others  hexagonal,  hep- 
taiTonal,  or  otlogonal.  One  half  of  this  rock  is  coin- 
pufcd  of  perpendicular  columns  ;  the  other  of  another 
f])ecies  of  balaltes  difpofed  in  inclined,  and  almoll  rec- 
tilinear, layers.  Thel'c  arc  in  contaft  with  the  co- 
lumns, and  are  as  chifcly  connefted  with  them  as  they 
are  with  one  another.  The  layers  are  longer  at  the 
bafe  than  towards  the  top  of  the  rock.  It  is  further  to 
be  remarked,  that  mofl  of  thefc  layers  are  fubdivided 
as  they  rife  upwards  ;  fo  that  towards  thefe  upper  ex- 
iremitics,  one  layer  prefents  to  the  eye  fometimes  one, 
fometimes  two,  and  ibmeiimes  three,  divilions.  The 
frao-ments  of  bafaltes  taken  off  from  thefe  layers  arc  of 
a  rhomboidal  figure,  becaufe  the  layers  break  oblique- 
ly- 

Thcfe  layers,  though  inclined  towards  the  bafc,  be- 
come almoil  perpendicular  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  rock,  where  they  appear  united  in  a  point,  and 
overtop  mofl  of  the  viiible  and  elevated  parts  of  the  prif- 
matic  columns.  Thcfe  columns  terminate  in  I'uch  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  flair-cafe.  Theywippcar 
even  to  rife  under  a  fpccies  of  clay  with  which  they  are 
covered  at  one  extremity,  till  they  reunite  therafclvcs 
with  the  point  which  is  formed  by  the  molt  elevated 
parts  of  the  layers  of  bafaltes  befide  them. 

This  extraneous  matter  with  which  ihefe  columns 
are  covered,  and  of  which  the  fummit  of  this  pyramid 
confifts,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpccies  with  the 
former,  coinpofing  the  upper  part  of  the  iiland  already 
dtfcribed. 

The  bafaltes  of  that  ifland  has  one  particularity,  viz. 
that  it  is  full  of  fmall  cryftals  of  about  the  (Izc  of 
peas.  Thefe  appear  no  lefs  beautiful  than  rock-cryital ; 
but  they  are  much  foftcr,  and  yield  even  to  the  aflion 
of  the  air.  We  fee  here  large  fragmenis  of  bafaltes 
which  were  formerly  full  of  cryftals,  but  dcrtroyed  by 
time.  They  are  now  not  unlike  a  fponge,  from  the 
great  number  of  holes  wliich  appear  all  over  their  fur- 
face.  Thofc  i)icces  of  bafaltes  which  contain  mofl  of 
ihefe  cryrtals  are  not  fo  hard  as  thofc  which  contain 
fewer  of  tluin. 

The  promontory  of  Cartel  d'laci,  which  terminates 
the  bifis  of  ylsini,  is  ainiod  entirely  compofed  of  ba- 
faltes, but  of  a  kind  very  difitrcnt  from  the  former.  It 
conlifls  of  a  great  number  of  cylinders  from  the  diamc- 


meter  of  fix  inches  to  that  of  twenty  feet.  Some  of 
thefc  are  folid,  others  hollow  like  cannon  ;  fbme  ex- 
tended in  layers,  otjurs  iimilar  to  carrots  of  tobacco 
coniifling  of  a  number  of  pieces  fqneczcd  together. 
Some  of  thcfe  cylinders  are  llraight,  others  curved  into 
a  variety  of  forms.  Some  lock  like  globes  irclofed  in 
the  rocks  ;  and  in  the  fra^lures  of  thefc  globes  we  per- 
ceive the  flrata  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  bafaltes  at  the  foot  of  this 
promontory  on  the  fouth  fide.  The  little  mounts 
into  whicli  it  appears  to  be  colkdled,  are  fometimes 
only  one  French  foot  in  diameter,  fometimes  fix.  They 
are  compofed  of  fmall  prifms  or  needles,  or  of  cubic 
trapezoids,  and  confift  of  amaticr  diftinguiflicd  by  the 
name  of  dirty  lava.  It  is  made  of  upof  pozzolana,  con- 
folidatcd  by  a  certain  liquid,  which  while  it  has  com- 
municated folidity  to  the  pozzolana,  has  at  the  fame 
time  fufiered  that  fubflance  to  flirink  confiderably,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  large  chinks  between  the  pie- 
ces of  bafaltes,  which  are  thus  formed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  liquid  on  the  pozzolana.  It  appears  alfo  to 
have  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  clay  with  which  the  pro- 
montory is  covered  ;  wliich  has  become  hard  in  its 
turn,  and  which  has  alio  fplit  into  chinks  that  appear 
to  contain  a  kind  of  hard  matter. 

Thefe  defcriptions  and  figures  will  ferve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  bafaltes,  which  is  now 
genernlly  accounted  a  kind  of  marble.  Wallerius  con- 
siders it  as  a  fpecics  of  the  corneous  or  horn  rock  ;  and 
Cronfledt  enumerates  it  among  thofe  fubflances  which 
h.e.  c\\\\i,gar7:st  earths.  The  largefl  block  of  this  flone 
that  ever  was  fcen,  was  placed,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
Vel'palian  ill  the  temple  of  peace.  It  reprefented  the 
figure  ot  Nilus,  with  i6  children  playing  about  it,  de- 
noting as  many  cubits  of  the  rife  of  the  river.  The 
Aatuc  of  Memnon,  in  the  temple  of  Scrapis  at  Thebes, 
which  founded  at  the  rifmg  of  the  fun,  was  alfo  made 
of  the  fame  material,  if  we  may  believe  this  author. 
Moll  of  the  Egyptian  figures  are  likewife  made  of  ba- 
faltes. Some  of  the  ancients  call  it  Lapis  Lydius, 
from  Lydia,  where  it  feems  it  was  formerly  found  In 
greatefl  abundance.  The  moderns  denominate  it  the 
touch- ji one,  as  being  ufed  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  lil- 
vcr. 

Various  fubflances  are  found  intermixed  with  ba- 
faltes ;  of  which  Mr  Hamilton,  in  the  letters  above- 
mentioned,  enumerates  the  following.  i.  Exten- 
five  layers  of  red  ochre,  varying  in  all  degrees 
from  a  dull  ferruginous  colour  to  a  bright  red,  au- 
fwcring  very  well  for  coarfe  painting.  2.  Veins  of 
iron  ore,  fometimes  very  rich,  commonly  of  a  very 
brown  or  reddiih  caft,  at  other  times  of  a  blue  colour. 
5.  Steatites,  generally  of  a  greenilh  foapy  appearance, 
more  rarely  of  a  pure  white,  and  raifing  an  impirfeft 
faponaccous  froth  when  agitated  with  water.  4.  Zeo- 
lite, of  a  bright  and  pure  white  colour;  in  niali'es,  va- 
rying in  weight  from  a  grain  to  a  pound  ;  generally 
difpofed  in  cavities  of  tlie  cellular  bafaltes  ;  often  af- 
fcdiiig  a  cryflallizaiion,  in  whicli  the  fibres  proceed  as 
ray?  from  a  centre ;  and  in  fome  inlianccs  have  a  beau- 
tiful fpaiiglcd  appearance,  refenibling  that  of  ihiflie- 
down.  The  moll  remarkable  property  of  this  fub- 
liaiicc  is,  that  with  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  tfpc- 
cially  with  that  of  nitre,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mixture 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours.     5.  Pcptrino  Hone,  a 
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friable  matrix  of  indurated  clay  and  iron,  ftiiddcd  with 
little  bits  of  zeolite  or  other  fub/tjnces  ;  and  wliich  is 
often  of  a  rcdililh  burnt  colour.  6.  Pumisc  Hone 
of  a  black  colour,  containing  iioa  not  entirely  dcpiilo- 
gifticaied,  but  ftill  afting  on  the  magneiical  needle. 

Thel'e  lublUnces  arc  met  with  among  the  bafaltcs 
of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland.  In  other  places 
its  attendants  may  perhaps  vary  according  to  circum- 
flanccs.  The  bafaltes  itfelf  has  been  confidercd  by 
fome  as  a  cryftallization  from  water  ;  but  others  ftrc- 
nuoudy  maintain  that  it  is  only  a  fpccies  of  lava,  and 
in  defence  of  thefe  opinions  very  conliderable  difputes 
have  been  carried  on.  The  following  is  a  (lateof  tiie 
arguments  on  both  fides  from  Mr  Hamilton's  trcatifc 
already  mentioned. 

In  fupport  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  bafaltes  it 
h.is  been  argued, 

1.  That  it  agrees  almoft  entirely  with  lava  in  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  in  its  grain,  the  fpecits  of  the  fo- 
reign bodies  it  includes,  and  all  the  diverfitics  of  its 
texture. 

2.  The  iron  of  the  bafaltes  is  found  to  he  in  a  me- 
tallic ftate,  capable  of  afting  on  the  magnttical  needle, 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  that  found  in  conipatSt, 
lava. 

5.  The  bafaltes  is  fufible  per  fi ;  a  property  which  it 
has  in  common  with  lavas. 

4.  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  fiibftance  fujicrinduced 
on  the  original  limcifonc-foil  of  the  country,  in  a  ftate 
of  foftnefs  capable  of  allowing  the  Hints  to  penetrate 
confidcrably  within  its  lower  finacc. 

y.  Thofe  cx-tcnlivc  beds  of  red  ochre  which  abound 
among  our  bafaltes  are  fuppofcd  to  be  an  iron  earth 
reduced  to  this  (laie  by  the  powerful  aftion  of  heat  ; 
for  Uich  a  change  may  be  produced  on  iron  in  our  com- 
mon furnaces,  provided  tlicre  be  a  fufficient  afflux  of 
frelli  air  ;  and  the  bif.ilus  iiklf,  in  ficli  circuiullauces, 
is  e>Uily  reducible  to  an  imp  irc  ochre.  This  is  alfo 
found  to  take  place  in  the  living  volcanoes,  particular- 
ly within  their  craters  ;  and  is  therefore  fiippofed  to  af- 
ford a  prcfumptive  argument  of  ihc  aftion  of  lire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  bafaltes. 

6.  Though  zeolite  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  aAual 
produftion  of  a  volcano,  yet  its  prcfence  is  alw.iys  fup- 
pofed  10  give  countenance  to  tliis  hypothcfis  ;  becaufc 
zeolite  is  found  in  countries  where  the  ai.^ion  of  liib- 
terraneous  tire  is  ftill  vifible,  and  where  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  whole  foil  has  been  ravaged  by  that 
principle.  Thus  it  abounds  in  Iceland,  where  the 
Hauies  of  Hecla  y«t  continue  to  blaze  ;  and  in  the  illc 
of  Bourbon,  where  there  is  ftill  a  volcano  in  force. 
It  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  decompolition 
(if  the  products  of  a  volcano,  where  the  fires  have  been 
long  extinA. 

7.  Cryftals  of  fchorl  appear  in  great  plenty  among 
many  kinds  of  our  bafiltes  ;  and  thefe,  though  not 
abfointcly  limited  to  volcanic  cnuutries,  yet  being  found 
in  great  abundance  among  the  Italian  lavas,  in  circum- 
flanccs  exactly  correfpomiiug  to  thofe  of  our  bafaltcs, 
are  thought  to  fupply  a  good  probable  argument  in  the 
prefcnt  cafe. 

8.  The  peperino  ftone  is  thought  to  be  undoubted- 
ly of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  has  frequently  the  burnt 
and  fpongy  appearance  of  many  of  the  volcanic  pro- 


dui5ls  ;  and  that  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  agrees  cxaA-    Dafaltei. 

ly  with  the  pepdrino  of  Iceland  and  Bourbon.  ' ^— ^ 

9.  Piuzolaue  earth  is  met  wiih  amoug  the  bafaltes 
of  Krancc  ;  and  there  is  very  little  reafon  lo  doubt  that 
our  bafaltcs,  if  pulverifed,  wnuld  agree  with  it  in  every 
refpCvt  i  that  is,  it  would  produce  a  fine  fliarp  pow- 
der, containing  the  fame  elementary  parts,  and  proba- 
bly agreeing  with  it  in  its  valuable  ufes  as  a  cement. 
This  earth  is  alfo  found  in  the  Canary  iflands,  which 
are  thought  to  have  other  marks  of  fire  :  it  is  met  with 
in  all  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  never  found 
excepting  where  ilicre  are  other  evident  marks  of 
fire. 

10.  Pumice  ftone  is  nniverfally  allowed  to  be  produ- 
ced by  fire,  and  indeed  bears  the  refcmblance  of  a  cin- 
der fo  obvioully,  that  one  mull  be  inftantly  convinced 
of  its  original.  This  is  alfo  found  among  the  bafaltes 
of  Ireland. 

11.  There  arc  three  living  volcanoes,  within  whofe 
neighbourhood   the  bafaltes  and  moft  of  its  ufual  at- 
tendant Ibffils  have  been  obferved,  viz.  /Etna  in  Sicily, 
Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  the  idand  of  Bonrbon  on  the 
coalt  of  Africa.     To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  found  ihrougliout  all  the  volcaniltd   parts  of  Italy, 
though  not  any  where  immediately  in  the  neighbour-        13 
llood  of  Vefuvius.     Sir  William  Hamilton,  however.  Of  the 
informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1779  ^"^  "  P'cked  up  fome  hafa'te* 
fragments  of  large  and  regular  cryftals  of  clofe-grained  ['"^^7'  "."' 
lava  or  bafalt ;   the  diameter  of  which,  when  the  prifms   ^    e  u^"" 
are  complete,   M\ighl  have  been  eight  or  nine  inches." 

He  obferves,  that  Vefuvius  does  not  exhibit  any  lavas 
regularly  cryltallized,  and  forming  what  are  called 
Gia/tti  Ciii'feivnys,  except  a  lava  tliat  ran  into  the  ita, 
near  Torre  del  Graeco,  in  the  year  1631,  which  has  a 
fniall  degree  of  fuch  an  appearance.  As  the  fragrocuts 
of  bafaltes  which  he  found  on  this  mountain,  however, 
had  been  evidmil)  ihrov.n  out  of  the  crater  in  their 
jiropcr  form,  he  puts  the  qucllion,  "  May  not  lavas 
be  mor«  ready  to  cryft.llize  within  the  bowels  of  a  vol- 
rtno  than  after  their  emiirion  ?  And  may  not  many 
of  the  Giants  Canfeways  already  difcovcred  be  the  nu- 
clei of  volcanic  mountains,  whofe  lighter  and  lefs  folid 
parts  may  have  been  worn  away  by  the  hand  of  time  ? 
Mr  Faujais  de  St  Fond  gives  an  example  of  bafalt  co- 
lumns placed  deep  within  the  crater  of  an  extinguiflicd 
volcano. 

12.  It  is  well  afcrrtained  by  experience,  (hat  there 
are  vaft  beds  of  pyrites  difpcrfed  through  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth  at  all  depths  ;  and  ii  is  alfo  a  certain 
faft,  that  this  compound  fubltaiice  may  be  decom- 
pounded by  the  accidental  affufion  of  water,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  birome  hot,  and  at  laft  to  burn  with  great 
fury.  This  accenilon  of  pyrites  is  by  many  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  volcanic  fire  ;  and  an  ar- 
gument for  this  is,  that  the  prefcnt  volcanoes  do  pour 
forth  great  quantities  of  the  component  pans  of  py-  .f-jr 
rites,  p.iniculirly  filph'.'r,  iron,  and  clay.  Now,  a- 
mong  the  fuptrinduced  fubftances  of  the  comity  of 
Antrim,  and  the  l^tmc  may  probably  be  faid  of  every 
other  bafaltic  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  quauiiiy- 
of  iron  and  clay  difTufed  through  almoft  every  fpecics 
of  fodil,  amounts  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
material  ;  fo  that  two  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
pyrites  are  iiiU  found  there,  reduced  in  many  inflances 
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tn  a  flag  or  fcoria.    The  third  principle,  viz.  the  ful-  the  regularity  of  a  Giant's  Caufcway,  fuch  as  might  be  r.:Oltf». 

phiir,  cannot  be  expefted  to  remain  ;    becaufc  Ailphnr  fuppuled  to  rtfiilt  from  the  cryltalli/.aiion  of  a  bed  of  ' 

is  totally  cournmed  by  combuiUon  ;   and   what  might  mtltcd  lava,  where  reft  and  a  gradual  refrigeration  con- 

pcrhaps  cfcape  and  be  fubiimcd  would  no  doubt  have  tribuied   to  render  the  phenoiuenun  as  pcrfcft  as  pof- 

ilnce  pcrilhcd  by  deconipofition,  in  confcquence  of  be-  lible.  jo 

ing  expofcd  to  the  air.  To  thefe  arguments  flated  by  Mr  Hamilton  we  fliall  Mr  Fcr- 

13.  Another  argument,  which  to  Sir  William  Hamil-  add  another  from  Mr  Kcrber;  viz.  That  at  the  time  he  ^"''  "'8"- 

'  ~  mtntfrcin 

the  crvflaj 


tonappcarsvcryconvincing,  is,  that  glafs  fometinics  takes     went  from  Rome  to  Ollia  they  were  paving  the  road 
on  the  appearances  of  prifiss,  or  cryftaliizcs  in  cooling,     with  a  fpecies  of  black  lava.     In  fome  cf  the  broken 
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He  received  fomc  fpecimcns  of  this  kind  from  Mr  Par-  pieces  he  obfervcd  little  empty  holes,  of  the  bignefs  of  bia"i ''"1 
kcrofFltet-ftrect,  who  informed  him  that  a  quantity  of  a  walnut,  incruftaicd  all  around  their  fides  by  wiiite  or 
his  glafs  had  been  rendered  imferviccable  by  taking  fiich  amethyftine  fcmipcllucid,  pointed,  or  truncated  pyra- 
a  form.  Some  of  thefe  were  in  lamim*  which  may  niidal  cryftallizations,  entirely  refcmbiing  the  agate 
be  cafily  feparated,  and  others  refcmblc  bafaitic  co-  nodules  or  gcodcs,  which  arc  commonly  filled  with 
lumns  in  miniature,  having  regular  faces.  "  Many  of  quartz  ci7ft-iiliza[ions.  There  was  no  crack  or  fiU'urc 
the  rocks  of  lava  in  the  illand  of  Ponzi  (fays  he)  are,  in  the  ambient  compact  lava  ;  the  cryftal  rticrls  were 
with  rcfpcft  to  their  contigurations,  flrikingly  like  the  pretty  hard,  and  might  rather  be  called  quartz.  Some 
fpecimeub  of  Mr  Parker's  glafs  aboveiiicniioned  ;  none  line  browniih  duft  lay  in  ilie  reft  of  the  holes,  as  impal- 
being  very  regularly  formed  balaltcs,  b;it  all  having  a  pablc  and  light  as  alhes.  He  tells  us  alfo,  t'hat  in  the 
tendency  towards  it.  Mr  Parker  could  not  account  greateft  part  of  the  Paduan,  Veronefc,  and  Viceniiue 
for  the  accident  that  occafioned  his  glafs  to  take  the  lavas,  we  meet  with  an  infinite  quantity  of  white  po- 
bafahic  form;  but  I  have  remarked,  both  in  Naples  lygonal  Iherl  cry  ftallizations,  whofe  figure  is  as  regular, 
and  Sicily,  that  fuch  lavas  as  have  run  into  the  fea  are     and  Kill  more  polygonal  than  the  bafaltes.  j, 

either  formed  into   regular  bafaltes,  or  have  a  great         Thefe  may  be  confulered  as  the  principal  arguments  Mr  t'rp- 
tendency  towards  fuch  a  form.     The  lavas  of  Mount     in  favour  of  the  volcanic  theory  of  bafaltes.     On  (he  man's  tlie- 
A;tna,  which  ran  into  the  fea  near  Jacic,  are  perleft     other  hand,  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Bergman  exprcffesOT' 
bafaltes  ;  and  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  fea  from  Vefu-     himftlf  to  the  following  purpofe. 

"  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  general  opii.ion,  that  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  mountains,  had 
been  produced   by  moifture.     ]t  is  true  that  fome  de- 
clared fire  to  be  the  firlt  original  caufc,  but  the  greater 
number  paid  iiitlc  attention  to  this  opinion.     Now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  that  fubttrrancoiis  fire  had 
been  the  principal  agent  gains  ground  daily  ;  and  every 
thing  is  fuppofcd  to  have   been   melted,    even  to   the        20 
granite.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  the  fire  and  Both  fire 
water  have  contributed  their   fliare  in  this  operation  ;  "<•  *Y""' 
though  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  the  force  of  the  for-  '^""•"'""c 
mer  extends  much  farther  than  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  mI"™ 
this  argument.     According  to  them,  the   bafaltes  has     contrary,  that    the  fire  has  only  worked  in  fomc  parts  *  "' 
been  formed   nnder  the   earth  iifclf,  and  within  the     of  the  furface  of  the  earth.      It   cannot   be   doubted 
bowelsof  thefe  very  mountains  ;   where  it  could  never     that   there  has  been  fome  conne(Jtion  betwixt  the  ba- 
liave  been  expofed  to  view  until,  by  length  of  time  or     faltic  pillars   and  fubterrancous  fire  ;  as  they  are  found 
fomc  violent  ihock  of  nature,  the  incumbent  mafs  mull     in  places  where  the  marks  of  fire  are  yet  vilible  ;  and 
have  undergone  a  very  conliderable  alteration,  fuch  as     as  they  are  even  found  mixed  with  lava,  tophus,  and 
fliould  go  near  to  dcftroy  every  exterior  volcanic  fea-     ether  fubftances  produced  by  fire.  jr 

ture.     In  fupport  of  this  it  may  alfo  be  (nj)ferved,  that         "  As  far  as  we  know,  nature  makes  life  of  three  Of  the  me- 
thc  promontories  of  Antrim  do  bear  evident  marks  of    methods  to  produce  regular  forms  in  the  mineral  king-  '''"'^'  •'y. 
fome  very  violent  convuUion,  which  has  left  them   in     dom.      i.    That  of  cryftallizaiion   or  precipitation;*'"''""'" 

2.  The  crufting  or  fettling  of  the  external  furface  of  a  Jl^'j^^" 
liquid  mafs  while  it  is  cooling  ;  and,  5.  The  burfting  nrturaUy 
of  a  moift  fubftance  while  it  is  drying.  fanned. 

"  The  firlt  method  is  the  moll  common  ;  but  to  all 
appearance,  nature  has  not  made  iifc  of  it  in  ilie  pre- 
fent  cafe.  Cryftals  are  fcldom  or  never  found  in  any 
quantity  running  in  the  fame  direflion  ;  but  either  in- 
clining from  one  another,  or,  what  is  ftill  more  com- 


vius,  near  Torre  del  Grxco  in  1631,   has  an  evident 
tendency  to  the  bafahic  form." 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments  it  is  urged, 
that  in  many  of  the  countries  where  bafaltes  moll 
abound,  there  are  none  of  the  characflcriftics  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  They  alfert,  therefore,  that  the  ba- 
faltes is  a  foilil,  very  exienlivcly  fprcad  over  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  and  that,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  mountains,  we  ought  to 
fuppofc  thefe  to  be  accidcntly  ia\(tu'  cw  a  bafahic 
foil  rather  than  to  have  created  it.  But  the  advocates 
for  the  volcanic  fyftem  are  not  much  embarafled   with 


their  prefent  fituation  ;  and  that  the  illand  of  Rag 
herry,  and  fome  of  the  weflern  illes  of  Scotland,  do 
really  appear  like  the  furviving  fragments  of  a  country, 
great  part  of  which  might  have  been  buried  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  further  added,  that  though  the  exterior  volcanic 
chara;.'kr  be  in  great  meafure  loft  in  the  bafaitic  coun- 
tries yet  this  negative  evidence  can  be  of  little  weight, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  few  inftances  where  the 


features  have  been  prcferved  afford  a  fuflicicntaiifwer  10  mon,  placed  towards  one  another  in  (loping  dircv.'lions. 
this  objeftion.  Thus  the  Montagne  de  le  Coupe  in  They  are  alfo  generally  feparaied  a  liiilc  from  one  ano- 
Francc  ftill  bears  the  marks  of  its  having  been  former-  ther  wiien  they  arc  regular.  The  nature  of  tlie  thing 
ly  a  volcano  :  and  this  mountain  is  oblerved  to  Hand  requires  this,  becaufe  the  feveral  particles  of  which  ilic 
on  a  bafe  of  bafahic  pillars,  not  difpofed  in  the  tumul-  cryftals  are  compofed  mull  have  the  liberty  of  obeying 
tuary  heap  into  which  they  mull  have  been  thrown  by  that  power  which  affects  their  conftitmion.  The  ba- 
the furious  action  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  tearing  up  faltic  columns,  on  the  contrary,  whofc  height  is  fre- 
the  nnural  foil  of  the  country  ;  but  arranged  in  all  quently  from  30  to  40  feet,  arc  placed  parallel  to  one 
Vol.  III.  G                              another 
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Bafalies.  another  in  conlkieiab'.e  iiiiiiibcrs,  and  fo  dole  together 
^ ^' '  that  the  point  of  a  knife  can  hardly  be  introduced  be- 
tween them.  Befidcs,  in  inofl  places,  each  pillar  is 
divided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  fcein  to  be 
placed  on  one  another.  And  indeed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  cryllals  to  be  formed  above  one  another  in 
dirtcreiit  layers,  while  the  folveni  has  been  vilibly  di- 
minifiicd  at  dificrtnt  times:  but  then  the  upper  cryftals 
never  fit  fo  cxaftly  upon  one  another  as  to  produce 
connciiled  prifms  of  the  fame  length  or  depth  in  all 
the  llrata  taken  togetlier  ;  but  each  Aratiim,  feparatcly 
taken,  produces  its  own  cryllals. 

"  Precipitation,  botli  in  the  wet  and  dry  way,  re- 
quires that  the  particles  Ihoiild  he  free  enough  to  ar- 
range thcmfelvcs  in  a  certain  order  ;  and  as  this  is  not 
practicable  in  a  large  melted  mafs,  no  cryftallizations 
appear,  excepting  on  its  furface  or  in  its  cavities.  Add 
10  this,  that  the  bafaltes  in  a  frefh  frailurc  do  not  lliow 
a  plain  fmooih  hirfacc  under  the  microfcope ;  but  ap- 
pear fometimcs  like  u;rains  of  different  magnitude,  and 
at  other  times  refcmble  fine  rays  ruiming  in  different 
directions,  which  docs  not  correfpond  with  the  inter- 
nal llrudhire  of  cryflals. 

"Hence  the  opinion  of  bafaltes  being  formed  by 
cryftallizition  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  method  muft 
become  Icfs  probable;  but  it  mufl  not  be  omitted,  tliat 
the  fp.irs  exhibit  a  kind  of  cryftallization,  which  at  iirfl 
light  refembles  a  heap  of  bafaltes,  but  upon  a  cloler 
examination  a  very  great  ditTcrrnce  is  to  be  found. 
The  foriTi  of  the  fpar  is  every  where  alike,  but  the 
bafaltes  ditfcr  from  one  another  in  lizc  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  liJes.  Tlic  former,  when  broken,  conlills 
of  many  fmall  unequal  cubes  ;  but  the  bafalt  does  not 
feparate  in  regular  parts,  S:c.  S;c. 

"  Nature's  fccond  method  of  producing  regular 
forms  is  that  of  crulting  the  outer  furface  of  a  melted 
inafs.  By  a  fudden  refrigeration,  nature,  to  effedl 
this  purpofe,  makes  ufc  of  polyhedrons  and  irregular 
forms.  If  we  fuppofe  a  coiifidcrable  bed  which  is 
made  fluid  by  tire,  and  fpread  over  a  plain,  it  evident- 
ly appears,  that  the  furface  muft  firlt  of  all  lofe  the 
degree  of  heat  requilitc  for  melting,  and  begin  to  con- 
geal. But  the  cold  rcquiiite  for  this  purpofe  likewife 
contrafts  the  uppcrmod  congealed  flratum  into  a  nar- 
rower fpace  ;  and  confequently  caufcs  it  to  feparate 
from  the  remaining  liquid  mafs,  as  the  fide  expofed  to 
tlie  air  is  already  too  fliff  to  give  way.  In  this  man- 
lier a  ftratuni  is  produced,  running  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  whole  mafs  ;  others  arc  Aill  produced  by 
the  fame  caufe  in  proportion  as  the  refrigeration  pene- 
trates deeper.  Hence  we  may  very  plainly  fee  how  a 
bed  may  be  divided  into  flrata.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  refrigeration  advances  on  the  fides  ;  which  confe- 
qiieni'v  divides  the  flrata  into  polyhedrous  pillars, 
which  can  hardly  ever  be  exactly  fquare,  as  thefhongeft 
rcfriTeraiion  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  mafs  advances 
almill  ill  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corners.  If  we  add 
to  this,  that  a  large  mafs  cannot  be  equal  through  its 
compofition,  nor  every  where  liquid  in  the  fame  de- 
gree, it  will  he  eafy  to  difcover  tlie  caufe  of  feveral  ir- 
regularities, if  the  depth  of  the  bed  be  very  conlider- 
able  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  prifniatic  pillars 
witliont  crofs  divifions  will  be  forined  at  Itall  length- 
wife  from  the  uppcrmoll  furface  downwards. 

"  The  tliird  way  is  perfectly  liniilar  to  the  prcce- 
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ding  in  its  efi'eft  ;  but  it  is  different  from  it  by  the   Bafaltefc 

mals  being  foakcd  in  water,  and  by  the  burfling  of  it  """''^ ' 

afiindcr,  being  the  cffeft  of  the  contraflion  while  it  is 
drying.  If  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  bed  to  be  fpread  over  a 
level  fpace,  the  drying  advances  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  refrigeration  in  the  former  cafr.  This  fepara- 
lion  into  flrata  properly  happens  when  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  clay  enters  into  ilie  whole  compofition,  bc- 
caufe  the  clay  dccreafcs  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
earth  in  drying. 

"  It  is  molt  probable,  therefore,  that  iht  pillars 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  bafaliic  fubflsncc  while 
it  was  yet  loft,  or  at  Icafl  not  too  hard  to  be  foftened 
by  exhalations.  If  we  therefore  fi.ppofc  a  bed  to  be 
fpread  over  a  place  where  a  volcano  begins  to  work,  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  alv.ays 
prcfcnt  on  fuch  occafions  mull  be  driven  upwards  in 
exhalations  or  vapours  ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  pof- 
fcfs  a  penetrating,  foftening  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  produce  their  firfl  tUcii :  but  when  they  are  in- 
crcafed  to  a  fufficicnt  quantity,  they  force  this  tough 
moifl  liibflance  upwards ;  which  then  gradually  falls, 
and  during  this  lime  burfls  in  the  manner  above  dc- 
fcribcd. 

"  The  reafons  for  this  fuppofition  arc  as  follows  : 
I.  Wc  do  not  find  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  bafaltes 
melted  or  vitrified  ;  which,  however,  foon  happens  by 
fulion  ;  and  for  which  only  a  very  fmall  degree  of  fire 
is  requilitc.  It  is  of  confcqucnce  very  hard  to  explain 
how  this  fiibflancc  could  have  been  fo  fluid  iliat  no 
traces  of  bubbles  appear  in  it  ;  and  yet,  when  broken, 
fctm  dull  and  uneven.  Lava  is  feldoni  vitrified  with~ 
in  ;  but  the  great  number  of  bubbles  and  pores  \\  liicli 
are  found  in  the  whole  mafs,  are  more  than  fufHcient 
proofs,  that  it  has  not  been  pcrfeflly  melted  to  its 
imalleft  parts,  but  has  only  been  brought  to  be  near 
fluid.  Secondly,  the  bafaltes  fo  much  refcmble  the  finer 
trapp,  both  in  their  grain  and  original  compofition, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  diflinguiflied  in  fmall  frag- 
ments." 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bafaltes  owe  their 
origin  both  to  fire  and  water:  they  feem  to  liavc  been 
at  firfl  a  lava  ;  but  this,  while  immerfcd  in  water,  was 
fo  diffufcd  or  dilfolved  in  it  with  the  afTiflance  of  hear, 
as  to  cryflalliz.e  when  cold,  or  coulcfce  into  regular 
forms.  That  bafaltes  is  not  the  cffc(?t  of  mere  fufion 
he  concludes  from  compairing  its  form  with  its  texture. 
Its  form,  if  produced  by  fufion,  ought  to  be  the  effect 
of  having  flowed  very  thin  ;  but  in  that  cafe  its  texture 
fiiould  be  glalTy  :  whereas  it  is  merely  earthy  and  de- 
void of  cavities.  Hence  we  may  nnderfland  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  lava  perfcflly  vitrified,  and  even 
water,  have  been  found  inclofcd  in  bafaltes.  2^ 

Mr  Houel  in  his  Voyage  Piflnrefijue,  is  at  confidcr-  MrHou- 
able  pains  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different  el's  theory, 
fpecies  of  bafaltes  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Altna.  "Some  modern  writers  (fays  he)  attribute 
the  configuration  of  the  bafaltes  to  the  fudden  cooling 
of  the  lava  in  confcquencc  of  the  cfJ'efts  produced  up- 
on it  by  the  coldnefs  of  fea-water,  when  it  reaches  the 
fea  in  a  flate  of  fufion.  They  fuppofe  that  the  fhock, 
which  it  then  receives,  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  different 
configurations  which  this  fubftance  affumes;  ihe  moll 
remarkable  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
This  aflcrtion,  however,  fcems  to  be  ill   founded.     By 
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tafatwi.  confiJeriTij;;  the  bafaUic  rock,  ilie  fird  of  the  cyclops 
^'  •  V  '  rcprefcnted  in  tlie  plate,  wc  find  that  the  pile  is  not 
io  its  originaUhte,  andtliat  the  ferits  i)f  cohimiis  is  at 
prcfcnt  incomplete.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  fpe- 
cies  of  clay  found  there,  and  which  is  exirancousto  the 
bafakes,  has  by  Tome  means  taken  poircllion  uf  its  place  ; 
and  it  likcwifc  appears,  that  not  one  of  the  bafakes  here 
defcribed  is  entire. 

"  It  fcenis  incredible,  however,  that  a  niafs  of  mat- 
ter reduced  by  lire  to  a  llate  of  liqiictad:ion,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  fca,  Iliotild  be  fnddenly  changed  into  regu- 
lar figures  by  the  iliock  of  coming  into  contaifl  with 
cold  water:  and  that  all  the  figures  which  are  thus 
formed  Ihould  be  difpofcd  in  the  fame  manner  with 
regard  to  one  another.  For  if  wc  fuppofe  that  the 
waier  made  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  lava  at  the 
inftant  when  it  retreated  backwards,  then  migiit  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  penetrate  into  the  mofl  remoie 
parts  of  the  mafs  ;  and  by  that  means  prolong  ihc  ca- 
vity which  it  had  begun  to  form  when  it  firif  entered 
the  mafs.  The  vi'atcr  then  being  lodged  within  this 
burning  mafs,  and  being  in  a  Aate  of  dilatation,  would 
have  expelled  whatever  oppofed  it,  and  fwelled  the 
whole  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  much  larger 
interftices  than  thofe  which  appear  between  the  bafal- 
tic  columns  ;  fince  thefe  are  every  where  in  clofe  con- 
tad  with  one  another.  Refides,  how  could  the  fuddcn 
cooling  of  the  lava  divide  the  upper  part  and  fides  of 
fuch  an  enormous  mafs  as  exadly  as  if  they  had  been 
cafl  in  a  mould  made  on  purpofe  ? 

"  It  remains  alfo  for  thofe  who  adopt  the  hypothtfis 
JH  queflion  to  explain  how  the  fhock  occafioncd  by  the 
cold  water  fliould  make  itfelffck  beyond  a  certain  depth  : 
fmcc  the  very  firft  moment  it  comes  into  conraft  with 
the  liquid  lava,  it  mud  ceafc  to  be  cold ;  for  the  lava 
cannot  but  communicate  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  it  communicates  of  cold  in  return,  as  the  water 
is  more  cafily  penetrable  by  the  burning  lava  than  the 
mafs  of  lava  by  the  furrounding  water.  But  further, 
if  at  the  firft  moment  after  the  lava  enters  the  water 
it  were  cooled  and  contracted,  the  water  would  foon 
prevent,  by  the  contradion  of  its  whole  furface,  any 
continuation  of  the  cffcA  which  it  had  firft  occa- 
fioned. 

"  This  fcems  to  be  the  great  difficuky  :  for  how  is 
it  tluis  poffible  for  the  water  to  extend  its  influence  to 
the  centre  of  any  very  conliderable  mafs ;  and  even 
fuppoling  it  to  ac^  at  the  centre,  how  could  it  be  able  to 
fix  the  common  centre  of  all  the  ditlcrcnt  columns  ? 

"  Let  us  next  confider  what  a  degree  of  ebullition 
mnft  take  place  in  the  water  when  it  receives  fuch  a 
vail  quantity  of  lava  heated  not  only  more  inicnfcly 
than  common  fire,  but  than  red  hot  iron  !  Though  that 
mafs,  100  fathoms  in  diameter,  were  to  proceed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fca  ;  or  though  it  were  immcrfcd  in 
it,  the  degree  of  ebullition  would  ftill  be  the  fame  ; 
and  it  isdilHcuk  to  conceive  what  ihockcan  be  occaiion- 
edby  a  cold  which  does  noi  cxift,  onamafs  which  burns, 
or  caufcs  to  boil,  whatever  comes  near  it. 

"  One  peculiarity  attending   the   bafakes  is,  that  it 

remains  fixed  in  the  rccefs  which  it  has  once  occupied. 

Auoilier,  not  If-fs  eifrntial,  is  its  power  of  dividing  it- 

\.  See         fclf  in  the  midrt  of  any  one  of  its  hardcft  parts  f,  and 

I'lXCIII.     to  form  isvo  diftind  pieces,  one  of  which  is  always  cou- 

cfig.i, 


cave,  and  the  other  convex ;  a  divifion  which  feems  the   Eafaltci. 
moft  fingulir  curiofi(y  of  the  whole.  "^ 

"  A  third  peculiarity  might  i'till  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior part  ofthcfccolumns,  if  we  were  lomcctwith  any 
that  had  fufl'ercd  more  by  the  lapfc  of  time  than  iboe 
already  dcf.ribed  ;  but  it  is  impolliblc  for  all  this  to 
be  tffccfcd  by  water.  How  can  water,  which  is  every 
where  the  faaic,  and  which  may  be  expelled  always  to 
produce  the  Jaivx  efft(51s,  produce  fueh  a  variety  oti  ba- 
ialies  by  mere  conia<5l  ? 

"  The  Cdufc  of  all  thtfc  varieties,  therefore,  fcems 
to  be  this,  that  thefe  lavas  are  originally  compolcd  of 
matcvi  ds  txtrcmdy  difFercntin  their  natures,  and  from 
which  fuch  a  varieiy  of  eifeds  naiurally  proceed.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  matter,  when  acbiattd  by  the  fame 
canfe,  will  conftantly  produce  the  fame  t Heels.  This 
variety  of  ctfetls  therefore  is  much  lefs  owing  to  the 
inliucnce  of  the  water,  than  to  the  variety  of  materials 
of  which  thofe  lavas  arc  compofed  ;  and  thefe  are  com- 
bined in  dilferent  forms  and  quantities,  according  tothe 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  mater. alswhicii  have 
been  reduced  by  the  volcano  to  a  ftate  of  fullon. 

"  The  forms  of  the  bafakes  therefore  proceed  from 
two  caufcs.  Oneof  ihcni,  viz.  the  cooling,  belongs  indif- 
ferently to  every  fpecies,  independent  of  its  meeting  with 
water.  The  other  is  the  diverfiiy  of  the  quantities  and 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  is  compofed.  From 
thefe  caufcs  alone  proceed  all  the  beauties  and  varieties 
which  are  beheld  with  admiration  in  this  clafs  of  bo- 
dies. Thefe  take  place,  from  the  moll  irregular  frac- 
tures in  the  lava,  to  thofe  which  difplay  the  grcateft 
exadnefs  and  fymmetry.  Every  new  erupted  lava  dif- 
fers from  thole  which  preceded  it,  and  from  iliofe 
which  will  follow.  In  the  various  principles  of  thefe 
lavas  wc  muft  feck  for  the  caufcs  of  thofe  cavities  dif- 
covcrable  in  the  bafakes,  and  for  the  caufes  which 
produce  thofe  bafakes,  at  the  time  when  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  compofed  contracted  itfelf,  and  confolida- 
ted  all  its  parts.  In  the  ae^  of  condcnfation,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  various  loci,  around  which  we 
may  diftinguilh  the  line  which  feis  boundstothe  power 
of  each  of  them;  and  this  is  the  line  which  marks  the 
fpaccs  intervening  between  the  different  pieces  ;  be- 
caufe  all  of  them  are  poll'clfcd  of  the  fame  atiradivc 
force.  The  fire  emitted  by  the  lava,  at  the  lime  the 
bafakes  is  formed,  produces  upon  it  ihc  fame  tffeJl 
that  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  acqucous 
moifture  from  thofe  bodies  where  water  forms  a  p,irt 
of  the  original  conftitution  ;  which  bodies  harden  in 
proportion  as  they  become  dry,  by  reafon  of  the  ap- 
proach of  their  conlliiuent  parts  to  one  another.  The 
abftradion  of  fire  produces  the  fame  tifid  uj>on  ba- 
fakes, by  fufFering  its  component  parts  to  come  into 
clofer  union. 

"  A  new  proof  of  this  theory  is  dcducibic  from  the 
form  of  the  bafiltes  reprefcnted  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  2. 
The  interrtices  there  are  pretty  numerous;  btcaufe  the 
lava  being  of  that  fpecies  denominated  Jirty,  and  ron- 
liftingof  pans,  moft  of  which  hive  but  little  folidiiy, 
they  have  left  much  larger  (paces  between  them  at  their 
contrae'lion.  From  this  want  of  folJiiy  we  may  per- 
ceive how  much  the  bafiliic  mafs  loft  of  the  fire  by 
which  it  was  dilated  while  in  (late  of  fufion. 

"  The  void  fpaccs  left  by  the  contradioii  of  the  ba- 
G  2  faltcs^ 
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Bsfaltet    fihcs,  are  filled  with  a  fpongy  matter,  which  by  dry- 
II         iiig  has  alio  kit  lar^c  interlliccs  ;  and  thefc  have  bct:i\ 
Eafanfchik  jjjjj^^j  j„  (ht-j,-  mm  with  a  kind  of  yellow  matter  limiiar 
^       "       '  to  that  which  covers  the  promontory  of  Callcl  d'laci. 

"  Whatever  variety  of  forms  wc  meet  with  among 
the  bafakes,  and  whatever  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
may  be  obfervable  among  thefc  varieties,  they  are 
owing,  I.  To  the  minutenefs,  2.  To  the  homogeneous 
nature,  or,  3.  To  the  diverfiiy  among  the  particles 
which  compofe  the  bafaltcs.  Among  the  varieties  al- 
ready enumerated,  wc  find  redifh,  earthy,  foft  and  po- 
rous fiibllances,  together  with  the  zeolite  cryllals.  Wc 
fee  others  extremely  hard  and  compadl,  very  finely 
grained,  and  contaitiing  likcwife  fchoerl  and  zeolite 
cryflals.  Others  are  very  hard  and  denfc,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mixture  of  fmall  grey  and  white  bodies  ; 
andof  each  of  thefe  colours  many  different  fiiades,  from 
light  to  darker,  containing  alfo  zeolite  cryftals.  Lail- 
ly^  we  find  fomc  confining  of  a  matter  fimilar  to  clay, 
mixed  with  round  black  fand. 

"  It  may  be  obieftcd,  that  the  late  eruptions  of 
/T.tna  aftbrd  no  bafaltcs,  nor  have  they  any  divifions 
limibr  to  thofe  abovcineniioned.  B'!t  to  this  wc  may 
reply,  that  if  they  afford  neither  fiich  bafakes,  nor 
fuch  regular  divifions,  the  realbn  is,  that  neither  their 
(piantity,  nor  tiie  ingredients  of  which  they  arc  com- 
l>ofcd,  are  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for  the  produirlion  of 
bafakes  :  and  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  lavas 
of  the  mod  remote  antiquity,  which  have  no  more  re- 
femblancc  to  bafakes  than  ihofc  that  are  more  mo- 
dern. 

"  Laflly,  an  argument,  to  which  no  plaufible  reply 
can  be  made,  that  the  bafakes  are  not  formed  by  fca- 
water,  is,  that  in  the  year  1669,  the  lava  of  mount 
/Etna  ran  into  the  fea  for  two  leagues  and  a  half, 
without  having  the  leaft  appearance  ol  being  converted 
into  bafakes." 

BASAN,  or  Bashan,  (anc.  geog.),  a  territory  be- 
yond Jordan,  mentioned  in  fcripture.     By  Jofephus, 
Eufebius,  and  Jerom,  it  is  called  BMiin,ca.  On  the  en- 
tering of  the  Ifraelitcs  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
whole  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  from  that  of  the 
Moabites,  or  Arabia,  as  far  as  mount  Hermon  and  Le- 
banon, was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of  Ba- 
fan  or  Bafljan;  the  former  to  the  fouth  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  north.     The  kingdom  of  Sihon  extended 
from  the  river  Arnon  and  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the 
river  Jabbok  ;  which  running  in  an  oblique  courfe  from 
the  eaft,  was  at  the  fame  time  the  boundary  of  the  Am- 
monites, as  appears  from  Numb.  xxi.  24.  and  Dent, 
ii.  37.  and  iii.  16.     The  kingdom  of  Sihon  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  Bafan  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Maneffeh.     To  this  was  annexed  a  part 
of  the  hilly  country  of  Gilead,  and  the  diflrift  of  Ar- 
gob  ;  yet  fo  that  Bafan  continued  to  be  the  principal 
and  greateft  part :  but,  after  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
Bafan  was  fubdivided:  fo  that  only  a  pari  was  called 
Bfitama  or  Bafan,  another  Trahomtis,  a  third  Au- 
runitis  or  Jturxa,  and  fome  part  alio  Caulor.'itus  ;  but 
to  fettle  the  limits  of  each  of  tliefe  parts  is  a  thing  now 
impolfible. — B.tihan  was  acountry  famous  for  itspaltures 
and  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASARTSCHIK,     a    confiderable    town    of   Ro- 
mania in  Turkey  of  Europe.    It  is  pretty  well  built. 
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and  hath  clean  and  broad  fkrcets;  has  a  great  trade  ; 
and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Meritz,  in  E.  Long.  24.  30. 
N.  Lat.  41.  49. 

BASAUUCO,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in 
the  tall  Indies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin. 
There  are,  however,  two  forts  of  this  coin,  a  good 
and  a  bad  ;  the  bad  is  one  lixth  in  value  lower  than  the 
good . 

BASE,  in  geometry,  ilic  lnwcft  fide  of  the  pert- 
meter  of  a  figure  :  Thus,  the  bafe  of  a  triangle  may 
be  faid  of  any  of  its  lidcs,  but  more  properly  of  the 
lowefl,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In 
re(5langlcd  triangles,  the  bafe  is  properly  tliat  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  right  angle. 

Ba^e  */  a  Solid  t'igura,  the  lowed  fide,  or  that  on 
which  it  ihmds. 

Base  of  «r  C«nie  Sefiion,  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbo- 
la and  parabola,  arifing  from  the  common  interftdion 
of  the  fccant  plain  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base,  in  architecture,  is  ufcd  for  any  body  which 
bears  another,  but  particularly  for  the  lower  part  of  a 
column  and  pedeftal. — The  ancients,  in  the  early  times 
of  architecture,  ufed  no  bafes.  The  Doric  columns 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  have  none,  but 
Hand  immediately  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch.  Co- 
lumns afterwards  came  to  befupported  on  fquare  pieces 
called  {ilintks,  and  after  that  on  pcdeftals.  When  we 
fee  a  column,  of  whatfocver  order,  on  a  pcdcltal,  the 
bafe  is  that  put  which  comes  between  the  top  of  the 
pedeftal  and  the  bottom  of  the  (liaft  of  the  column  ; 
when  tlurc  is  no  pedeftal,  it  is  the  part  between  the 
bottom  of  the  column  and  the  plinth  :  fome  have  in- 
cluded the  plinth  as  a  part  of  the  bafe  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  piece  on  which  the  bafe  ftands,  as  the  ctdumn 
ilands  upon  that. — The  pedeftal  alio  has  its  bafe  as 
well  as  the  column,  and  the  pilaftcr.  The  bafe  of  co- 
lumns is  differently  formed  in  the  differentorders  ;  but 
in  general  it  is  compofed  of  certain  fpires  or  circles,  and 
was  thence  in  early  times  calird  the  fpire  of  a  column. 
Thefe  circles  were  in  this  cafe  fuppofcd  to  reprefentthc 
folds  of  a  fnake  as  it  lies  rolled  up  ,  but  they  are  pro- 
perly the  reprcfentations  of  fevcral  larger  and  fmaller 
rings  or  circles  of  iron,  with  which  the  trunk  of  trees 
which  were  the  ancient  columns  were  furrounded  to 
prevent  their  burfting  :  thefe  were  rude  and  irregular, 
but  the  fculptor  who  imitated  them  in  ftonc  foiidcl  the 
way  to  make  them  elegant. 

Base,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  po- 
lygon, or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  baftion  to  the  angle  oppofitc  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  leaft  fort  of  ordnance,  the 
diameter  of  whofc  bore  is  II  inch,  weight  200  pound, 
length  4  feet,  load  5  pound,  (hot  i;  pound  weight,  and 
diameter  i;  inch. 

Base,  in  chemiftry.  See  Basis. 
Base,  in  law.  Bafe  eflate,  fuch  as  bafe  tehants 
have  in  their  hands.  Bafe  tenure,  the  holding  liy  yil- 
lenage,  or  other  cuftomary  fervices  ;  as  diftingnilhed 
from  the  higher  tenures  i«  capitt,  or  by  military  fer- 
vice.  Bafe  fee,  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
as  diftingukhed  from  foccage  tenure.  Bafi  court,  any 
court  not  of  record. 

BASELLA,  CLIMBING  kichtsh&ve  from  Ma/a- 
bar  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  tke  natural  method 
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raiikin»  under  the  12th  order  Holoracea, 
is   wanting  ;   the  corolla  is  feven-clcfr,  with    the  two 
oppolite  divilions  broader,  and  at  laft  berried  ;  there  is 
one  feed. 

Spichs.  I.  The  rnbra,  with  red  leaves  and  finiple 
footllalks,  has  thick,  ftroiig,  fucculent  ftalks  and  leaves, 
which  arc  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  plant  will 
climb  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  provided  it 
is  kept  in  a  flove  ;  but  in  the  open  air  it  will  not  grow 
fo  large  in  Britain  j  nor  will  the  feeds  come  to  per- 
fection in  the  open  air,  unlefs  in  very  warm  fcafons. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  no  great  beauty,  but  it 
is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  odd  appearance  of  its 
Italks  and  leaves  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green 
llalks  and  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  a  whitilh  green 
colour  tipped  with  purple.  2.  The  alba,  with  oval 
waved  leaves.  This  fort  hath  flaccid  leaves,  and  fmaller 
flowers  and  fruit  than  the  firft.  The  plants  will  climb 
to  a  coMfulcrablc  height,  and  fend  forth  a  great  n'.iin- 
ber  of  br.'.nchts  ;  fo  they  (liould  be  trained  up  to  a 
trellis,  or  faflened  to  the  back  of  the  flove,  othcrwife 
they  Mill  twifl  themfclvcs  about  whatever  plants  fland 
near  them,  which  will  make  a  very  difagreeablc  appear- 
ance. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  arc  propagated  from  feeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  arc  fit  to  remove,  they 
flionld  be  each  planted  in  a  feparalcpot,  and  plunged  in- 
to the  tan-bed,  where  they  are  to  be  treated  like  other 
tender  exotics.  They  may  be  alfo  propagated  from 
cuttings ;  but  as  they  rife  fo  cafily  from  the  feeds,  the 
latter  method  is  feldom  pradifed. 

UJ'ei.  The  berries  of  the  firft  fpccies  are  faid  to  be 
nfed  for  ftaining  callicocs  in  India.  Mr  Miller  alfures 
us,  that  he  has  feen  a  very  beaiuiful  colour  drawn  from 
them,  but  which  did  not  contiime  long  when  iifed  in 
painting.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  tliat  a  method 
of  fixing  the  colour  might  be  invented,  in  which  cafe 
the  plant  would  be  very  ufcful. — This,  wc  apprehend, 
might  be  accomplillied  by  means  of  folution  of  tin  in 
aqua  regia,  which  hath  a  furprifing  effcd  both  in 
brightening  and  giving  durability  to  other  vegetable 
colours. 

BASEMENT,  in  architcfture.  See  Architec- 
ture, N"  70.  71. 

BASHARIANS,  a  feft  of  Mahometans,  being  a 
branch  or  fubdivifion  of  the  Mota/.alites.  The  Balha- 
rians  are  thofc  who  maintain  the  tenets  of  Balliar  Ebn 
Motamer,  a  principal  man  amnngthe  Motazalitcs,  who 
varied,  in  fome  points,  from  the  general  tenets  of  the 
fcift,  as  carrying  man's  free  agency  to  a  great  length, 
and  even  to  the  making  him  independent. 

BASHAW,  a  Turkilh  governor  of  a  province,  city, 
or  other  dillrift. 

A  bartiaw  is  made  with  the  folemnity  of  carrying  a 
flag  or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  niiilic 
and  fongs,  by  the  miri^ilcm,  an  officer  on  purpofc  for 
the  invelliiure  of  balhaws.  B.i/Ijutv,  ufed  abfotutfly, 
denotes  the  prime  vizir  ;  the  red  of  the  denomination 
being  dilliiig.iilhed  by  the  addition  of  the  province, 
city,  or  the  like,  which  they  have  the  command  of  ; 
as  the  balhaw  of  Egypt,  b(  Falefiine,  &s.  The  ba- 
fliaws  are  the  emperor's  fpongcs.  We  find  loud  com- 
plaintsamong  Chriftiansof  their  avarice  and  extortions. 
As  they  buy  their  govcriuuciiis,  every  thing  is  venal 
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When  glutted  with  wealth,  the  cir.peicr 
frequently  makes  them  a  prefcnt  of  a  bow  flring,  and 
becomes  heir  to  all  their  fpoils. 

The  appellation  baJJiaw  is  given  by  way  of  couricfy 
toalmoU  every  perfon  of  any  figure  at  the  grand  fig- 
nior's  court. 

BASIL  (St)  the  Great,  one  of  the  mofl  learned 
and  eloquent  doiJlors  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Cx- 
farea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  528  ;  and  went 
to  finilh  hislludies  at  Athens,  whtre  he  eontr.ided  a 
ftriift  friend  (hip  with  St  Gregory  iSazianzen.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  35J,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric.  Some  time  after,  he  travelled  into  Syria,  E- 
gypt,  and  Lybia,  to  vifit  the  monalkries  of  thefe  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  monaftic  life  fo  much  fuited  his  difpo- 
fition,  that  upon  his  return  home  he  refolvcd  to  follow 
it,  and  he  was  the  firft  inflitutor  thereof  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia.  His  reputation  became  fo  great,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Eufcbius  bifliop  of  Caefarca,  in  370, 
he  was  cliofcn  his  fucceflbr.  It  was  with  fome  dilfi- 
culty  that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity;  and  no  foouer 
was  he  raifed  to  it,  than  the  emperor  Valens  began  to 
perfecute  him  becaufe  he  rcfufed  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Arians.  Being  at  length  let  alone,  he  be- 
gan to  life  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  alxjut  a  re- 
union betwixt  the  caflcrn  and  weftern  churches,  who 
were  then  much  divided  about  fome  points  of  faith,  and 
in  reg.ird  to  Meletius  and  Paulinus  two  bifliops  of  An- 
tiochia.  But  all  his  efforts  were  incffeiTual,  this  dif- 
putc  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  lijs 
death.  Balil  had  a  Ihare  in  all  thedifputes  which  hap- 
pened in  his  time  in  the  cafl  in  regard  10  the  dodrinc 
of  the  church  ;  and  died  the  ift  of  January,  "p. — 
There  have  been  fevcral  editions  of  his  worksin  Greek 
and  Latin.  Thebcft  is  that  of  Father  Carnier,  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes  folio.  St  Balil's 
ftyle  is  pure  and  elegant,  hisexprcllions  are  grand  and 
fublime,  and  his  thoughts  noble  and  full  ol  majefty. 
Erafmus  places  him  among  the  greateft  orators  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Basil,  a  Canton  of  Switzerland,  which  joined  the 
confederacy  in  1501.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  of  Soloihurn  ;  on  the  north  by  part  of  the 
margravate  of  Baden  Doiirlach,  and  the  territory  of 
Rheinfelden  ;  on  theeaft  by  Krickilial  ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  part  of  Solothurn,  the  diocefe  of  Bafil,  and  the 
Sundgare  ;  being  upwards  of  20  miles  in  length,  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  It  is  entirely  proicftant  ;  and 
contains  27  parillies,  and  fcven  bailiwies.  The  lower 
parts  cf  it  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  a'fo  fit  fcr 
pafturc;  but  the  mountains  are  extremely  barren.  Here 
are  many  medicinal  fprings  and  baths,  and  the  air  is 
wholcfome  and  lenipcraie.  Both  men  and  women  for 
the  moft  part  wear  the  French  drefs  ;  but  the  langtiage 
commonly  fpoken  is  the  High  Dutch,  tho'  the  French 
alfo  is  much  ufed.  The  government  is  ariftocraiical  ; 
and  its  revenues  arifc  chiefly  from  fecularized  abbeys, 
and  imports  on  goods  carried  through  the  country,  to 
and  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Befidcs  the 
military  eflabiilhment  of  the  city  of  Balil,  there  arc  two 
provincial  regiments,  conlifting  e.ich  of  ten  companies, 
and  a  troop  of  dragoons. — The  places  of  niofl  note  arc 
Bafd  the  capital,  W'allenburg,  St  Jacob,  Neue-Haui, 
&c. 

BisiL,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  tliat  name,  is 
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Eufil.       the  Inrgeft  city  in  all  Swit/.erlaml,  having  220  flrecis, 
— " '  and  fix  inarkct-i'laces  or  fijuarcs.     Its  ciivironsarc  ex- 
ceeding beautiful,  conlilliiig  of  a  tine  level  trad  of  litlds 
and    meadows.     The   city  is  divided  into  two  pans  by 
the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  handfonie  bridi;e.    It 
is  thought  by  Ibme  to  have  rifcn  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Augulla  Rauracoruin.     For   its  name   of  Bujilia  it  is 
indebted  to  Julian  the  Apoftatc,   who  would  have  it  fo 
called  in  honour  of  his  mother  Bafilina.     It  is  fortified 
with   walls,  moats,  towers,    and   baflions,   and   con- 
tains fevcral  churches,  bcfides  the  cathedral,  which  is 
an  old  Gothic  (trudnre  ;  a  commandery  of  the  order 
of  St  John,  and  another  of  the  Teutonic  order  ;  a  pub- 
lic gi-anary  and   arfenal  ;    a   ftately  town-houfe,    in 
which  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  tl)e  futfcrings  of  Chrift, 
by  Holbein,  and  a  ftatue  of  Munatius  Plancus,  a  Ro- 
man general,  who,  about  50  years  before  Chrift,  built 
the  ancient  city  of  Auguila  Rauracorum  ;  an  univcrfity, 
which  was  founded  in  14S9,  and  has  a  curious  phyfic- 
garden,  library,  and  mufcum  ;  agymnafaun:  aftately 
palace,  belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach  ; 
befidcs  a  chamber  of  curiofitics,  fevcral   hofpitals,  &c. 
In  the  arfenal  is  Ihown  the  armour  in  wiiich  Charles  the 
Bald  loft  his  life,  with   the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  ami 
the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  his  army.     On  the 
flair-cafe  of  the  council-houfe,  is  a  pie'^ure  of  the  lad 
judgment,  in  which,  though  drawn  before  the  refor- 
mation, popes,  cardinals,  monks,  and  priells,  are  rc- 
prefented   in  the  torments  of  hell.     Over  againft  the 
French  church,  on  a  long  covered  wall,  is  painted  the 
dance  of  death;  where  the  king  of  terrors  is  reprcfcnted 
as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  complimenting 
them,  in  German  verfes,  on  their  arrival  at  the  grave. 
St  Peter's  fquare,  planted  with  elm  and  lime-trees, 
makes  a  pleafant  walk  ;  but  a  fpot  regularly  planted 
with  trees,  clofe  by  the  river,  and  near  the  minder, 
makes  flill  a  finer,  as  commanding  a  mofl   beautiful 
and  extenfive  profpect.     The  celebrated  Erafuins  died 
herein  15;^,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  great  church.     He  left  his  library  and 
cabineni  of  rarities  to  one  Amberbach,  a  learneil  law- 
yer of  this  city,  of  whole  heirs  ihey  were  purchafcd  by 
the  univerfity.     Befides  this  cabinet,  there  are  fevcral 
other  curious  private  ones.     The  clocks  of  tliis  city  go 
an  hour  fafler  than  elfewhcrc,  except  at  Conftance  ;  a 
circumllancc  which  fome  afcribe  to  the  famous  councils 
held  there,  when  it  was  thought  the  beft  expedient  to 
bring  the  fathers  earlier  to  the  aiTembly,  for  the  quicker 
difpatch  of  bufniefs  ;  but  others  fay,  that,  in  Bafil,  it 
was  owing  to  an  alfault  being  defeated  by  that  means. 
About  400  years  ago,  according  to  the  flory,  the  city 
was  threatened  with  an  aflault  by  furprife.     The  ene- 
my was  to  begin  the  attack  when  the  large  clock  of 
the  tower  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  fhould  flrike  one 
after  midnight.     The  ariilt  who  had  the  care  of  the 
clock,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  expedfd   lig- 
nal,  caufcd  the  clock  to  be  altered,  and  it  llruck  two 
inilead  of  one  ;  fo  the  enemy  thinking  they  were  an 
hour  too  late,  gave  up  the  attempt :   and  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  deliverance,  all  the  clocks  in  Bafil  have 
ever  fince  (Inick  two  at  one  o'clock,  and  fo  on.     In 
cafe  this  account  of  the  inatter  (hould  not  be  fitisfaelo- 
ry,  they  fliow,  by  way  of  confirmation,  ahead,  which 
is  placed   near  this  patriotic   clock,    with    the    face 


turned  to  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  have  toCl. 
entered.  This  fame  head  lolls  out  its  tongue  every  ^~-^^~ 
minute,  in  the  moll  ini'ulting  manner  polfiblc.  This 
was  originally  a  piece  ol  mechanical  wit  of  the  famous 
clockmakcr's  who  laved  the  town.  He  framed  it  in 
derifionof  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  fo  dcxteroully  de- 
ceived. It  has  been  repaired,  renewed,  and  enabled 
to  thruft  out  his  tongue  every  minute  for  thefc  fuur 
hundred  years,  by  the  care  of  the  magillraics,  who 
think  fo  excellent  a  joke  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Trade  ftill  riourilhes  here,  efpecially  in  filk,  ribbons, 
and  wines;  and  thepolice  isundercxcellentregulations. 
Mod  of  the  offices  arc  bellowed  by  lot  among  well  qua- 
lified perfons.  No  perfon,  without  the  city,  mull  wear 
lace  of  gold  or  filvcr.  All  young  women  are  prohibited 
from  wearing  filks;  and  the  nearcfl  relations  only  arc 
to  be  invited  to  a  marriage  feafl.  For  thegovcrinncnt 
of  the  city  there  are  feveral  councils  or  colleges,  and 
officers.  Of  the  lafl,  the  two  burgomallers,  and  two 
wardens  of  trades,  are  the  chief.  The  great  council 
is  conipofcd  of  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  feveral  com- 
panies of  the  greater  and  Icfl'cr  city.  Bafil  was  the  fee 
ofabiffiop  till  the  Reformation;  but  though  there  is 
one  that  llill  bears  the  title,  he  has  now  no  jiirifdidion 
here,  and  lives  at  Porentru,  near  the  Upper  Alface. 
The  two  BuxtortFs,  father  and  fon,  and  the  famous 
painter  Holbein,  were  natives  of  this  place.  The  coun- 
cil held  here,  in  i43t,  fat  in  the  vellry  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Basil,  in  botany.  SeeOcvMi'M. 
Basil,  among  joiners,  the  doping  edge  of  a  chilTel, 
or  of  the  iron  of  a  plane,  to  work  on  foft  wood:  they 
ufually  make  the  bafil  12  degrees,  and  for  hard  wood 
18  ;  it  being  remarked,  that  the  more  acute  the  bafil 
is,  the  better  the  inftrumcnt  cuts;  and  the  more  ob- 
tufe,  the  flronger,  and  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

BASILEUS,  /3«!J■;^fl;5,  a  title  affiinied  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Conftaniinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes, 
to  whom  they  give  the  title  rex,  "  king."  The  fame 
quality  was  afterwards  given  by  them  to  the  kings  of 
Bulgaria,  and  to  Charlemagne,  from  the  fuccrflbrs  of 
which  lafl  they  endeavoured  to  wrefl  it  back  again. 

The  title  bajileus  has  been  fince  allumed  by  other 
kings,  particularly  the  kings  of  England,  Ego  EJgar 
totius  Anglia:  lafdeus  cotifinnavi.  Hence  alfo  the 
queen  of  England  was  intitled  Baflea  and  Baflijfa. 

BASILIAN  MONKS  ;  Religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Bafil.  That  faint,  having  retired  into  a  defart,  in 
the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  a  monaftery  for  the 
convenience  of  himfelf  and  his  numerous  followers:  and 
for  the  better  regulation  of  this  new  focicty,  he  drew 
up  in  writing  the  orders  and  rides  he  would  have  them 
follow.  This  new  order  foon  fpread  all  over  the  eaft ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  it  palled  into  the  wed.  The  rule 
of  St  Bafil  was  approved  by  pope  Liberius,  the  fame 
year  in  which  it  was  written  and  publiflied  ;  and  after- 
wards by  feveral  other  popes  ;  and,  in  thefe  lad  ages, 
by  pope  Gregory  XIll.  who  approved  the  abridge- 
ment made  of  it  by  cardinal  Bellarion,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Eugenius  IV. — Some  authors  pretend,  that  St 
Bafil,  before  he  died,  faw  himftlf  the  fpiritual  father 
of  more  than  go, ceo  nonks,  in  the  eaft  only.  But 
this  order,  which  flourilhed  fo  greatly  for  more  thaa 
three  centuries,  was  afterwards  coufidersibly  diiuinilhed 
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Bafiilic.  by  herefy,  fcUifm,  and  a  ciiange  of  empire.  The 
"  »  '  grcatcft  ftorm  it  ftlt,  was  in  the  reign  of  Conftaniinc 
Copronymus  ;  who  perfeciited  liie  monks  of  St  Bafil, 
imprifoning  fome,  and  banifning  others  ;  infomnch  that 
the  monalteries  were  abandoned  and  fpoiled  of  all  tlicir 
goods. 

The  hirtorians  of  this  order  tells  us,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced l8o5bilhops;  and  beatified,  or  acknowlcdued  as 
faints,  ;?oio  abbots,  11,805  martyrs,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  confcfTors  and  virgins.  They  likcv.ife  place 
among  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St  Balil  14  popes, 
fome  cardinals,  and  a  very  great  number  of  patriarchs, 
archbilhops,  and  bilhops.  This  order  likewife  boads 
of  feveral  emperors  and  emprcfles,  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  priucelTcs,  who  have  embraced  its  rule. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  the  weA  in  1057  ;  and 
was  reformed  in  1569,  by  pope  Gregory  Xlll.  who 
united  the  religious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Sicily,  into  one  congregation  ;  of  which  the  monaflery 
of  St  Saviour  at  Mcflina  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  pre- 
eminence over  the  reft.  Each  community  has  its  par- 
ticular rule,  befides  the  rule  of  St  Bafil,  which  is  very 
general,  and  prcfcribes  little  more  than  the  common 
duties  of  a  Chriftian  life. 

BASILIC,  or  Basilica,  in  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, denotes  a  kind  of  public  hall  or  Court  of  judica- 
ture, where  tlic  princes  or  magirtrates  fat  to  adminifter 
juflice.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  Qxui^m*,  q.  a. 
royal  haiife,  palace. 

The  bafilics  coufifled  of  a  great  hall,  wiih  ailes, 
porticos,  tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  loo 
liad  one  part  of  the  bafilica  allotted  for  their  rclidence. 
The  fcholars  alfo  went  thither  to  make  their  declama- 
tions, according  to  the  teflimony  of  Qjiintillian.  In 
after-times  the  denomination  hufilka  was  alfo  given  to 
other  buildings  of  public  ulir,  astown-houfes,  exchanges, 
burfes,  and  the  like.  Tlic  Roman  bnflica:  were  cover- 
ed, by  which  they  were  diflinguillied  from  the  /en?, 
which  were  public  places  open  to  the  air.  The  firfl 
bafilica  was  built  at  Rome  by  Cato  the  elder,  whence 
it  was  called  PorcM  ;  the  fecond  was  called  Opim'ta; 
the  third  was  that  of  Paulus,  built  with  a  great  ex- 
pence,  and  with  much  magnificence,  whence  it  was 
called  by  fome  reg'ila  Paiili ,-  another  was  built  by  Ju- 
lius Cxfar,  called  hafilka  Julia  ,-  of  which  Viiruvius 
tells  us  he  had  the  direftion.  There  were  oihersalfo, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  bafdka 
Julia  not  only  ferved  for  the  hearing  of  caufes,  but 
for  the  reception  and  audience  of  foreign  ambafiiidors. 
It  was  fupported  by  an  hundred  marble  pillars  in  four 
rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious flones.  In  it  were  15  tribunals  or  jiidgment 
feats,  where  the  prastors  fat  to  difpatch  caufe.s. 

Basilic  is  alfo  ufe<l,  in  ecclcfiaftioal  writers,  f.ir  a 
church.  In  which  frnfe,  this  name  frciiucntly  occurs 
in  St  Ambrofe,  St  Autlin,  St  Jcrom.  Sidoniiis  Apol- 
linari*,  and  oilier  writers  of  the  fourih  and  fifth  cen- 
luries.  It  is  thought  that  the  name  wr.s  iluis  applied, 
from  many  of  the  ancient  churches  having  been  formed 
of  the  Roman  hills  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  reality,  on  the  convrrfion  of  Conflantine,  many  of 
the  ancient  halUiar  were  given  to  the  cliiirrh,  and 
lurned  to  another  ufe,  viz.  for  Chriflian  afl'cniblics  to 
meet  in,  as  m.iy  be  collc<.*ted  from  that  palfage  in  Aufo- 
nius,  where  f^)caliing  to  the  emperor  Giaiian,  lie  tells 
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him,  the  baflicr,  which  heretofore  Wire  went  to  be     l.inilc 
filled  with  men  of  Inilinefs,  were  now  thronged  will)  II 

votaries  praying  for  his  fafety.  By  which  he  mufl  needs  li^f'l'di-n'- 
nie.tn,  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were  mrncd  into  ^       "       ' 
ChiilUan  churches:  and  hence,  we  conceive,  the  name 
bafdicx  came  to  be  a  general  name  for  churches  in  alter 
ages. 

Basilic  is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  10 
churches  of  royal  foundation  ;  as  tliofe  of  St  John  dc 
Lateran,  and  St  Peter  ot  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  found- 
ed by  the  emperor  Conllantine. 

Basil  I  cs  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  tlic  ancient 
Franks  over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men,  fo  called, 
asrefembling  the  figure  of  thefacred  /'«/7/c.r  orc'uirch- 
es.  Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tuii.b.r  or 
porticuli  eredled  over  them.  By  an  article  in  ijic 
Salic  law,  he  that  robbed  a  tuiuba  or  forticulus,  was  to 
be  fined  fifteen  foUdi;  but  he  that  robbed  a  bafilica, 
i\\iny  Jclidi. 

Basilics,  in  literary  hiflory,  a  name  fuppofed  to 
have  been  given  by  the  emperor  Leo  to  a  colltflion  of 
laws  in  honour  of  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  be- 
gan it  in  the  year  867,  and  in  the  execution  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  Sabbaihius  Protofpaiharius,  who  carried  the 
work  as  far  as  40  books.  Leo  added  20  books  more, 
and  publiflied  the  work  in  880.  The  whole,  50  years 
after,  was  corrected  and  improved  by  Conftantin  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  fim  of  Leo  ;  whence  many  have  held  him 
the  author  of  the  bafilica.  Six  books  of  the  bafilica 
were  tranllated  into  Latin  in  1557,  by  Gentian  Her- 
veius.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  bafilics,  with  a  Latin 
verfion,  lias  been  fincc  publiihed  at  Paris,  in  l6.)7,  by 
Annib.  Fabroitus,  in  7  volumes.  There  ftill  want  19 
books,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  loft.  Fabrottus  has 
endeavoured  tofupply  in  fome  meafurc  thcdefcd  from 
the  fynopis  of  the  bafilica,  and  the  glolTes  ;  of  which 
feveral  had  been  made  under  the  fiiccceding  emperors, 
and  contained  the  whole  Juftinian  law,  excepting  the 
fuperfluitics,  in  a  new  and  more  conlifteut  order,  toge- 
ther with  the  later  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  polle- 
rior  to  Juftinian. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior  branch  of 
the  axillary  vtin,  running  the  whole  length  of  ihc 
arm. 

BASILICATA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Otranto,  Bari,  and  Capitanaiaj  on 
the  weft  by  the  Principaio,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Tufcan  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Calabria  ;  and  on  the  call 
by  the  gulph  ot  Taranro.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  ri- 
vers :  but  it  is  almoft  all  occupied  by  the  Apcnnine 
mountains,  it  is  neither  very  populous  nor  fertile  ;  how- 
ever it  produces  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  fmall  quantity  of  coiion.  The  principal 
towns  are  Circnza  the  capital,  Mcfi,  Turfi,  Rapollo, 
Muro,  Lavcllo,  Tracarico,  Monte  Pclofc,  and  Vmcfo, 
which  ire  sll  cpilcopal  fees. 

BASII.ICI,  a  denomination  given  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire to  iliofe  who  carried  the  emperor's  orders  .-.nd 
commands. 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  10  fe- 
veral conipofiiions  10  be  found  in  ancient  medicinal 
writers.  At  prefcnt  it  is  confineil  to  three  officinal 
ointments,  didinguiflied  by  the  epithets  black,  yellow, 
and  green.     See  Phar.macv. 

BASILIDIANS,  ancicut  heretics,  the  followers  of 
2  Ba- 
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Barilippum  Bifiliiles,  an  Egyiuian,  who  lived  near  the  beginning 
of  thi;  fccond  cemiiry.  He  was  cJiicatcd  in  the  Gno- 
flic  Ichool,  over  which  Simon  M.igns  prefnicii  ;  with 
whom  he  aijrecJ  that  Chriil  was  a  man  in  appearance, 
th.u  his  body  was  a  pliantom,  and  that  he  gave  his 
form  to  Simon  the  Cyrcniaii,  who  was  criicitied  in  Iiis 
llcaJ.  We  learn  from  Eiilcbins,  that  this  herefiarch 
wrote  24  books  upon  the  gofpcl,  and  that  he  forged 
fcveral  prophets  ;  to  two  of  which  he  gave  the  names 
Bart.tia  and  Barcoph.  We  have  ftill  the  fragment  of 
a  Bafilidian  gofpel.  His  difciples  fiippofcd  there  were 
particular  vinucs  in  names;  and  taught  with  Pytha- 
gorasand  Plato,  that  nameswcre  not  formed  by  chance, 
but  naturally  iignitied  fomething. — Bafilides,  to  imi- 
tate Pythagoras,  made  his  difciples  keep  lilcnce  for  five 
years. 

In  general,  the  Bafilidians  held  much  the  fame  opi- 
nions with  the  Valeiitinians,  another  branch  of  the 
GnoUic  family.  They  alferted,  that  all  the  actions  of 
in;n  are  necelFary ;  that  faith  is  a  natural  gift,  to  which 
men  are  forcibly  determined,  and  (houKl  therefore  be 
favtd  tliough  their  lives  were  ever  fo  irregular.  Ircnseus 
and  oslicrs'aliure  us,  they  afted  confillently  with  their 
principle  ;  committing  ail  manner  of  villanies  and  im- 
puriiies,  in  confidence  of  their  mtural  election.  They 
had  a  particular  hierarchy  of  divine  pcrfons,  or  .^^ons. 
Under  the  name  Ahraxas,  they  are  faid  to  have  wor- 
ihippcd  the  fupreme  God,  from  whom  as  a  principle, 
all  other  thingsprocceded.  There  are  feveral  gems  Hill 
fubfilling,  infcribfd  with  the  name  Abraxas,  which  were 
iifcd  by  the  Bafilidians  as  anudets  againft  difeafes  and 
evil  fpirits.     See  Abrasax  and  Abrax. 

B.^SILIPPUM  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Bcetica  in 
Spain  ;  now  Cant'stl.ina,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  above 
Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

BASILISCUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpccies  of  lacerta.     SccLacfrta. 

BASILISK,  a  fabidous  kind  of  ftrpent,  faid  to  kill 
by  its  breath  or  light  only.  Galen  fays,  that  it  is  of 
a  colour  inclining  to  yellow  ;  and  that  it  has  three  little 
eminences  upon  its  head,  fpeckltd  witli  whitilli  fpots, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  fort  of  crown.  Ailian 
fays,  that  its  poifon  is  fo  penetrating,  as  to  kill  the 
largcfl  ferpents  with  its  vapour  only  ;  and  that  if  it  but 
bite  the  end  of  any  man's  (lick,  it  kills  him.  It  drives 
away  all  other  ferpents  by  the  noife  of  its  biffing. 
Pliny  fays,  it  kills  thofe  who  look  upon  it. — The  ge- 
neration of  the  bafililk  is  not  lefs  marvellous,  being  faid 
to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egi;,  brooded  on  by  a 
ferpent.  Thefc,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous, 
arc  related  by  Matihioliis,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  Pliny, 
and  Erafiftratus.  Hirchmayer  and  Vander  Wiel  have 
given  the  hiftory  of  the  balililk,  and  deteditcd  the  folly 
and  impofturc  of  the  traditions  concerning  it. — In  fome 
apothecaries  flwps  there  are  little  dead  ferpents  fliown, 
whish  are  faid  to  he  bafilifks.  But  thcfe  feem  rather 
to  be  a  kind  of  fmall  bird,  almoft  like  a  cock,  but  with- 
out feathers  :  its  head  is  lofty,  its  wings  are  almoft 
like  a  bat's  its  eyes  large,  and  it  neck  is  very  Ihort. 
As  to  thofe  which  arc  (hown  and  fold  at  Venice,  and 
in  other  places,  they  are  nothing  but  little  thornbacks 
artificially  put  into  a  form  like  that  of  a  young  cock, 
by  llretching  out  their  fins,  and  contriving  them  with 
a  little  head  and  hollow  eyes  :  and  this,  Calmet  fays,  he 
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has  in  reality  obferved  in  a  fuppofed  bafililk,  «t  sin 
apothecary's  Ihop  at  Paris,  and  in  another  at  the  Je- 
fdiis  of  Pont-a-Moudon. 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ord- 
nance, thus  denominated  from  its  refembUncc  to  the 
fuppofed  ferpent  of  that  name.  The  bafdilk  dirows 
an  iron  ball  of  200  pound  weight.  It  was  much  talked 
of  in  the  time  of  Sulyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in 
the  wars  of  Hungary  ;  but  ieems  now  out  of  ufc. 
Paulus  Jovius  relates  the  terrible  (laughter  made  by  a 
finglc  ball  from  one  of  thefe  balililks  in  a  Spanilh  fiiip  ; 
after  penetrating  the  boards  and  planks  in  the  Ihip's 
head,  it  killed  above  ;o  men.  Maffeus  ("peaks  of  bi- 
fililks  made  of  brafs,  wliich  were  drawn  each  by  icx) 
yoke  of  oxen. — Modern  writers  alfo  give  the  name  ka. 
jilijk  to  a  much  (mailer  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  the  Dutch  make  15  feet  long,  and  the  Krci:th 
only  10.     It  carries  48  poinids. 

B.'\SILIUS,  furnamed  the  fllacedcuian  emperor 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  coniinou  foldier,  and  of  an 
ob((:ure  I'amily  in  Macedonia,  and  yet  railed  himfclf  to 
tiie  throne  ;  for  having  pleafed  the  emperor  Michael  by 
his  addrcfs  in  the  nianagcmcnt  of  his  horfes,  he  became 
his  lirll  equerry,  and  then  his  great  Chamberlain.  He 
at  length  allainnatcd  the  famous  Bardas,  and  was  af- 
fociated  to  the  empire  in  849.  He  held  the  eighth 
general  council  at  Conftantinople  ;  dcpoledihc  patriarch 
Phoiius,  but  in  S5S  rcllorcd  him  to  the  patriarchate  ; 
and  declared  againfl  tlic  popes,  who  refufed  to  admit 
him  into  their  communion.  He  was  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  the  Saracens,  whom  he  frtqucntly  vanquiflicd  ; 
and  loved  by  his  fubjects,  for  his  jullice  and  clemency. 
He  died  in  8S6.  Under  his  reign  the  Ruffians  em- 
braced Chridianiiy,  and  the  doclrinc  of  the  Greek 
church.  He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Balilius 
the  Young,  who  fucceeded  Zemifces  in  975,  and  after 
a  reign  of  jo  years  died  in  1025. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  corporation-town  of  Hamp- 
(liire  in  England,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the 
weflcrn  road.  It  is  feaied  on  a  fmall  brook,  in  W. 
Long.  I.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  a  mufclc'arifing  from  the  bafc 
of  the  OS  hyoidcs.  Sec  Anatomy,  Tai/e  of  the 
MufcliS. 

BASIS,  or  bafe,  in  geometry.     See  Base. 

Basis,  or  Bafc,  in  clicniiflry,  any  body  which  is 
ditlblved  by  another  body,  which  it  receives  ant!  tixes, 
and  with  which  it  forms  a  compound,  inay  be  called 
the  bafii  of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  tlie 
bafes  of  neutral  falls  are  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  me- 
tallic matters  which  are  faturated  by  the  feveial  acids, 
and  form  with  them  thcfe  neutral  falts.  In  this  fenfc 
it  is  that  thefe  neutr.al  falts  arc  called /aZ/j  w;M  ««;//))' 
biifcs,  falts  with  alkaline  bafcs,  falts  with  metallic  bafes  : 
alfo  the  appellations  bafis  of  alum,  bafs  of  nitre,  bafs 
ofClatiber'sfalt,  bafs  of  vitriol,  &c.  fignify  the  argil- 
laceous earth,  which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms 
alum  ;  the  vegetable  alkali,  which,  with  the  nitrons 
acid,  forms  nitre  ;  and  mineral  alkali,  which,  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  forms  Ghubcr's  fait ;  and  the  metal 
which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  vitriol ;  becaufe 
thefc  fubllanccs  arc  fuppofed  to  be  fixed,  unaclive,  and 
only  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  acids,  which  they 
fix,  and  to  which  they  give  a  body  and  conliflence. 

Basis, 
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Basis,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  principal  in- 
gredients in  compound  medicines. 

BASKERVILLE  (Jolui),  an  eminent  artill,  efpc- 
cialiy  in  lettcr-foiindiiig  and  printing,  of  the  prefcnt 
century.  He  was  born  in  1706  at  Woverley  in  Wor- 
ccfterlhire,  and  was  licir  to  an  cflaie  of  about  L.  60 
a-year  ;  the  wliolc  of  wliich  income  he  allowed  to  his 
parents  till  their  deaths.  In  his  early  years  he  con- 
ceived a  love  for  fine  writing,  and  cutting  in  Hone ; 
and  being  brought  up  to  no  particular  profeflion,  he 
commenced  wriiing-maller  in  Birmingham  when  about 
20  years  of  age.  The  improvements  in  ditl'trcnt  ma- 
nufactures there  foon  drew  his  attention,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  japan  bufmefs,  which  lie  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  with  dilVmguilhed  excellence  and  fucccfs. 
In  1750  he  applied  himfclf  to  letter-founding,  the 
bringing  of  which  to  pertcftion  coil  him  much  labour 
and  expence.  In  a  few  years  he  proceeded  to  print- 
ing; and  his  iirfb  work  was  an  edition  of  Virgil  on 
royal  quarto,  which  now  fells  for  three  guineas.  In 
a  ihort  time  he  obtained  leave  from  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  to  print  a  Bible,  in  royal  folio,  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Common  Prayer  in  three  Iizcs  ;  for  whicli 
he  paid  a  large  fum  to  the  univerlity.  He  afterwards 
printed  Horace,  Terence,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juve- 
nal, Sallull,  and  Florus,  in  royal  quarto;  Virgil  in 
odlavo ;  and  fevcral  books  in  duodecimo.  He  pub- 
liflied  likewife  fume  of  the  Englidi  clalFics.  The  befl 
tellimonies  of  the  merit  of  thefe  performances  are  ihem- 
felves;  and  Mr  Bafkcrvillc'snamc  is  dcfervedly  ranked 
among  thofe  who,  in  modern  times,  have  brought  the 
art  of  printing  to  its  greatell  perfeClion.  Not  meet- 
ing, however,  with  that  encouragement  from  the  book- 
fellers  which  he  expeifled,  he  fct  up  a  letter-foundery 
for  fale  a  little  before  his  death.  He  died  without  il- 
fue  in  July  1785. 

BASKET,  an  uienfil  made  of  twigs  interwoven 
together,  in  order  to  hold  fruit,  e«w,  Uc.  As  a 
nieafure,  it  denotes  an  uncertain  quantity  ;  as,  a  bafket 
of  medlars  is  two  bufliels,  of  afafcetida  from  20  to  50 
pound  weight.  The  ancient  Britons  were  noted  for 
their  ingenuity  in  making  balkets,  which  they  export- 
ed in  large  quantities.  Thefc  balkets  were  of  very 
elegant  workmanlhip,  and  bore  a  high  price  ;  and  arc 
mentioned  by  Juvcnai  among  the  extravagant  cxpcnfive 
furniture  of  the  lloman  tables  in  his  time. 

MJt  el  biifcaudas  et  iitilli  efcarin. 

Add  balkets,  and  a  thoufand  other  didies. 

That  thefe  balkets  were  manufa(5lurcd  in  Britain,  wc 
learn  from  the  following  epigram  ol  Martial : 

Barbara  de  pifiis  z'tni  hafcauda  Britaniiis, 
SiJ  me  jam  mavtilt  d'icere  Roma  fuam. 

A  balkct  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought. 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brought. 

B  4iKErs  of  Earth,  in  the  military  art,  called  by  the 
French  coriei/fcs,  are  fmall  balkels  ufcd  in  lirgcs,  on 
the  parapet  of  a  trench,  being  filled  with  canh.  They 
arc  about  a  foot  and  a  half  his^h,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  8  or  10  inches  at  bot- 
tom ;  fo  that,  being  fct  together,  there  is  a  fort  of  ini- 
brafures  left  at  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  fol- 
diers  fire,  without  cxpofing  thcmfclvcs. 
Vol.  III. 
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BASK£X-FiJli,  a  fpecies  of  Sea-Star.     See  Aste-     Xiftct 
RIAS.  y 

BASKET-Salt,    that  made  from   falt-fprings,    being   E^fi^ig*- 
purer,  whiter,  andcompofed  of  finer  grains,  than  the  '~~^' 
common  brine-falt.     See  Salt.  * 

BASKINGsHARK,  or  Svs-FiJhoftheJriJh.     See 
Sq_ualus. 

B.^SNAGE  (James),  a  learned  and  accomplilhed 
author,  and  paltor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the 
Hague,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy,  Augufl  8. 
165:5.  He  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Bafnage,  one  of  the 
ablefl  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy.  At 
17  years  of  age,  after  he  had  made  himfclf  mailer  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  the  Englifli, 
Spanifli,  and  Italian  languages,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  began  his  divinity  ftudies  under  Mcflrezat, 
Turreiin  and  Tronchin  ;  and  finillied  them  at  Sedan, 
under  the  profeflijrs  Juricu  and  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu. 
He  then  returned  to  Roan,  where  he  was  received  as 
rainifter,  September  1676,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
mained till  the  year  168  j,  when,  the  cxcrcife  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  being  fupprelftd  at  Roan,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  king  to  retire  to  Holland.  He 
fettled  ai  Rotterdam;  and  was  a  niinifter  penfionary 
there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chofen  pallor  ot  the  Wal- 
loon church  of  that  city.  In  1709,  Ptnlionary  Hcin- 
fius  got  him  choftn  one  of  the  pallors  of  the  Walloon 
cliurch  at  the  Hague,  intending  not  only  to  employ 
him  in  religious  but  in  llaic  affairs.  He  was  employed 
in  a  fccrc-t  negociation  with  mardial  d'Uxelles, pUnipo- 
tcntiary  of  France  at  the  Congrcfs  of  Utrtciit  ;  and  he 
executed  it  with  fo  much  fucccfs,  tliat  he  was  after- 
wards enirulled  with  ftveral  imporiani  commiliions,  all 
which  he  difchargei!  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  a 
great  charader  for  his  abilities  and  addrefs ;  a  cele- 
brated modern  writer  has  therefore  laid  of  him,  that  he 
was  filter  to  be  minillcrof  Hate  than  of  a  parifli.  The 
abbe  du  Bois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  in  1716,  as  am- 
balfador  plcnipotcntiry  from  his  moll  Chriftian  niaje- 
fly,  to  negociate  a  defenfive  alliance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  Stales-General,  was  ordered  by  tlie 
Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  to  apply  himfclf 
to  M.  Bafnage,  and  to  follow  his  advice:  they  accord- 
ingly aded  in  concert,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded 
in  January  1717.  He  kept  an  cpillolary  corrcfpon- 
dcnce  withfeveral  princes,  noblemen  of  high  rank,  and 
niinifters  of  Hate,  both  Caiholic  and  Proiellant,  and 
with  a  great  many  learned  men  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  The  Catholics  cllcen:ed  him  i;o 
lefs  than  the  Proleftants;  and  the  works  he  wrote, 
wiiich  arc  moftly  in  French,  fpread  his  reputation  al- 
mod  all  over  Europe:  among  thefe  arc,  I.  Tiie  Hillo- 
ry  of  the  Religion  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  2.  Jew- 
ilh  Antiquities.  5.  The  Hillory  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tcflament ;  and  many  others.  He  died  September 
22.  172;. 

Basnage  (Henry)  Sieur  de  Bcauval,  fecond  fon  to 
Henry  Bain  ige,  and  brother  to  Jiniesmculiontd  inthc 
lall  article.  He  applied  liiuilllf  to  the  lludy  of  the 
law,  and  was  adiuitied  advocate  in  ihe  parliament  of 
of  Roan,  in  the  year  1679.  He  did  not  follow  the  bar 
immediately  upon  his  admiirion  ;  hut  went  to  Valencia, 
where  he  lludied  under  M.  de  Marvillc.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  thence,  he  praclifcd  with  great  reputation  till 
the  year  16S7,  when  the  revocation  of  the  cdift  of 
H  Nants 
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Nantz  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he  com- 
pofcd  the  grcateft  part  of  his  works,  and  died  there 
the  29th  of  March,  1710.  His  chief  work  is  Hijioire 
des  ouvragis  da  Sfavans.  Rottcrd.  24  vol.  in  duode- 
cimo. This  work  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1687,  and  continued  till  June  1709.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  Mr  Baylc,  through  indifpolition, 
had  been  obliged  to  drophis  Ao//t'f//t/  de  In  Rijyuhliqtie 
dis  Lcttns,  which  induced  Mr  Bafnagc  to  undertake 
a  wc>rk  of  the  fame  kind  under  a  diti'crcni  title. 

BASON,  in  hydratdics,  a  rtfcrvoir  of  water,  ufed 
for  various  purpot'cs  :  thus  we  fay,  Thi  baj'on  of  a  jet 
d'eau,  the  bafon  ofa fountain,  and  likcwife  thi  bafoii  of 
a  port  nx  harbour. 

Bason,  in  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  laver  of  the  taber- 
nacle, made  of  the  brafs  looking-glalfes  belonging  to 
thofc  devout  women  that  watched  and  flood  ceniincls 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Bason,  or  Z)//?',  among  glafs-grinders.  Thtfc  ar- 
tificers ufc  various  kinds  of  bafons,  of  copper,  iron, 
&c.  and  of  various  forms,  fomc  deeper,  others  ihal- 
lower,  according  to  the  focus  of  the  glallcs  tiiat  are  to 
be  ground.  In  ihcfe  bafons  it  is  that  convex  glalfcs 
are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on  fpheres  or 
bowls. 

Glafles  are  worked  in  bafons  two  ways. — In  tlie 
lu-(l,  the  bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor  or  tree  of  a  hth, 
and  the  glafs  (fixed  wiili  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood) 
prefcnted  and  held  fa(l  in  the  riglit  hand  within  the 
bafon,  while  the  proper  motion  is  given  by  the  foot 
of  the  bafon.  In  the  other,  the  bafon  is  fixed  to  a 
Jfand  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its  wooden  handle 
moved.  The  moveable  bafons  are  very  fmall,  fcldom 
exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter ;  the  otliers 
are  larger,  fometimcs  above  ten  feet  diameter.  After 
the  glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon,  it  is  brought 
fmoother  with  greafe  and  emery  ;  and  polilhcd  iirll 
with  tripoti,  and  finiflied  with  paper  cemented  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon. 

Bason,  among  hatters,  is  a  large  round  (liell  or 
cafe,  ordinarily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ;  where- 
in the  matter  of  tlie  hat  is  moulded  into  form.  The 
hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  dia- 
meter fufKcient  for  the  largefl  block  to  go  through. 

B.ASQUES,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  towards 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  comprehends  Labour, 
Lower  Navarre,  and  the  diftriif  of  Soule. 

BASS,  the  lowcft  in  the  four  pans  of  mufic:  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  whether  from  the  Greek  word 
;?aT/c,  a  foundation ;  or  from  the  Italian  adjcdive  bajfo, 
jignifying  "  low."  Of  ail  the  parts  it  is  the  moft  im- 
portant, and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  chords  proper 
to  couftiiute  a  particular  harmony  are  determined. 
Hence  the  maxim  among  niuficians,  that  when  ihe 
bafs  is  properly  formed,  the  harmony  can  fcarcely  be 
bad. 

BalTes  are  of  different  kinds.  Of  which  in  their 
order. 

Thoroiigh-BA-^s  is  the  harmony  made  by  the  bafs- 
viols,  or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play  botli  while  the 
voices  fing,  and  the  other  inflruinents  pcrforui  their 
parts,  and  alfo  filling  up  the  intervals  when  any  of  the 
other  parts  flop.  It  is  played  by  figures  marked  over 
the  notes,  on  the  organ,  fpiiiet,  harpfichord.  Sec.  and 


Bafir, 
Biiffan. 


frequently  fimply  and  without  figures  on  the  bafs-viol 
and  b;ilfoon. 

Cou/itir  Bass  is  a  fecond  or  double  bafs,  where  there  " •^ — ' 

are  fcveral  in  the  fame  concert. 

Bass-1  lol,  a  mulkal  inllriimcnt  of  the  like  form 
with  that  of  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  is  llruck 
with  a  bow,  as  that  is;  has  the  fame  number  of  Itriiigs; 
and  has  eight  Hops,  which  are  fubdivided  into fcini- 
ftops:  Its  iound  is  grave,  and  has  a  much  nobler  etictc 
in  a  concert  than  that  of  the  violin. 

Bass  (iile  of),  a  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, in  the  mouth  of  the  Kritli  of  Korth,  at  a  Imall 
diflance  from  the  town  01  North  Berwick,  in  Kali  Lo- 
thian. It  is  llccp  and  inaccellible  on  all  fides,  except 
to  the  fouth-wed  ;  and  even  there  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  a  lingle  man  can  climb  up  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  or  ladder.  It  \ias  formerly  kept  as  a  ganifon. 
A  party  of  King  James's  adherents  furprifed  it  at  the 
llevolution,  and  it  was  thelalf  place  in  the  three  king- 
doms that  fubmitted  to  the  new  government;  upon 
which,  its  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  iiegleded. 
In  f.immer,  this  remarkable  rock,  which  rifes  to  a  great 
height  above  the  water,  in  form  of  a  cone,  is  quite  co- 
vered with  fea-fowl  which  come  hither  to  breed.  The 
chief  of  thel'e  are  the  folon  geefef,  which  arrive  in  •(■  See/'</i 
June,  and  retire  in  September.  It  alfo  contains  a  Imall  canui. 
warren  of  rabbits,  and  affords  palture  for  a  few  iheep. 
The  force  of  the  tides  have  now  ainioll  worn  a  hole 
quite  through  this  rock.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat. 
56.   3. 

B.-^SSAN  (Giacomo  de  Pont),  or  le  Bassan,  a  cele- 
brated Venetian  painter,  was  born  ini5lo.  His  fub- 
jeds  were  generally  peal'ants  and  villagers,  bufyat  their 
ditferent  rural  occupations,  according  to  the  various 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  cattle,  landfcapes,  and  liiilorical 
dcfigus;  and  in  all  thofc  fubjcds  the  figures  were  well 
defigned,  and  the  animals  and  landfcapes  have  an  agree- 
able refemblaiict  of  llniple  nature.  His  compolitions 
cannot  boall  of  much  elegance  or  grandeur  of  tallc, 
not  even  thofe  which  are  hillorical ;  but  they  have 
abundance  of  force  and  traih.  His  local  colours  are 
very  well  olifcrvcd,  his  carnations  are  frefli  and  bril- 
liant, and  the  chiaro-fcuro  and  pcrfpeflivc  well  under- 
flood.  His  touch  is  free  and  fpiritcd  ;  and  the  diilan- 
ces  in  his  landfcapes  are  always  true,  if  not  fomctimes 
too  dark  in  the  nearer  parts.  His  works  are  fpread 
all  over  Europe:  many  of  them  were  purchafed  by 
Titian  ;  and  there  are  feveral  in  the  French  king's  ca- 
binet, the  royal  palace,  and  the  Hotel  de  Touloufe. 
They  are  more  readily  known  than  thofe  of  moll  other 
painters;  from  the  fimilitude  of  characters  and  counte- 
nances in  the  figures  and  animals;  from  the  ta/le  in 
the  buildings,  utenfils,  and  draperies,  and,  befide, 
from  a  violet  or  purple  tint  that  predominates  in  every 
one  of  his  pi-Jlures.  But  the  genuine  pictures  of  his 
hand  are  not  fo  eafily  afcertained  ;  becaufe  he  frequent- 
ly repeated  the  fame  defign,  and  his  fons  were  moflly 
employed  in  copying  the  works  of  their  father,  which 
he  ibnietimcs  retouched.  As  he  lived  to  be  very  old, 
he  finilhcd  a  great  number  of  pi(?hires;  yet  noiwilh- 
(landing  his  application  and  years,  the  real  pictures  of 
Giacomo  are  not  commonly  met  with.  Many  of  thofe 
which  are  called  originals  by  purchafcrs  as  well  as 
dealers,  being  at  bcfl  no  more  than  copies  by  the  fons 
of  Balian,  who  were  far  inferior  10  him ;  or  perhaps 
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Baffaiii,  by  Tome  painter  of  flill  meaner  abilities.  But  ihc  true 
Baffantin.  picl:iires  of  Giacomo  always  bear  a  confiderable  price 
'  '  'if  they  happen  lo  be  undamaged.  He  died  in  1592, 
aj^eJ  82 — Krsiicis  and  Lcander,  his  Tons,  diftiiigtiilh- 
ed  themfclves  in  the  fame  art;  but  inheriting  a  fpecies 
of  lunacy  from  their  mother,  both  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

BASSANI  (Giovanni  Battilla),  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bologna  about  the 
middle  of  the  la!t  century,  was  a  very  voluminous  com- 
pofer  of  mudc,  having  given  tothe  world  no  fewer  than 
51  different  works.  He  is  equally  celebrated  both  as 
a  compofer  for  the  church  and  for  concerts  ;  and  was 
befides  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  as  it 
is  laid,  taught  Corclli  on  that  inllrument.  His  compo- 
fitions  conlill  of  malles,  pfaluis,  motels  with  inltru- 
mental  pans,  and  fonatas  for  violins:  his  fifth  opera  in 
particuhr,  containing  12  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  is  much  eflcenied  ;  it  is  written  in  a  ftylc  wonder- 
fully grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with  evidences  of 
great  learning  and  fine  invention.  The  firll  and  third 
operas  of  Corelli  are  apparently  formed  after  the  model 
of  this  work.  Badani  was  one  of  the  iirfl  who  com- 
pofed  motets  for  a  iingle  voice,  with  acconi]'animents 
of  violins  ;  a  practice  wliich  is  liable  to  objeflion,  as  it 
allimilatc  s  cluirch-mufic  too  nearly  to  that  of  the  cham- 
ber;  and  of  his  folo-motets  it  mull  be  confelTcd  that 
tluy  differ  in  ffyle  but  little  from  opera  airs  and  can- 
tatas :  two  operas  of  them,  viz.  the  eight  and  thir- 
teenth, were  primed  in  London  by  Pcarfon  above  50 
years  ago,  with  the  title  o(  Hannoiiia  Fejliva. 

BASSANTIN  (James),  a  Scotch  aftronomer,  fon 
of  the  Laird  of  Bail'jntin  iu  Mcrs, was  born  in  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerlity  of 
Glalgow,  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
then  fixed  his  abode  in  the  uuiverfuy  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  mathematics  with  great  applaufe.  Having 
acquired  fome  fortune  in  this  occupation  in  1562,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  were  he  died  in  the  year  156S. 
From  his  writings,  he  ajipcars  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible aflronomcr,  cunlidering  the  times;  but,  like 
moll  of  the  mathematicians  ot  that  age,  he  was  not  a 
little  addi(5tcd  to  judicial  allrology.  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  his  Memoirs,  fays  that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  when 
he  was  exerting  bis  abilities  to  reconcile  the  twoquceus 
Elizabeth  and  I\Iary,  met  with  one  Baifantin,  a  man 
learned  in  the  high  fcicnces,  who  told  bini,  "  that  all 
his  travel  would  be  in  vain  ;  for,  faid  he,  they  will  tic- 
ver  meet  together  ;  and  next,  there  will  never  be  any 
thing  but  dill'embling  and  fecret  haired  for  a  while,  and 
at  length  captivity  and  utter  wreck  to  our  queen  from 
England."  He  added,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land at  length  ihall  fall,  of  right,  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land :  but  it  fliall  coll  many  bloody  battles  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  Ihall  be  helpers,  and  take  a  part  to  themfclves 
for  their  labour."  Sir  James  Melvil  is  an  author  of 
credit ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  our  allrologcr  ven- 
tured to  utter  his  prediction  :  but,  as  it  proved  true 
only  in  part,  either  he  mifuu  IrrflooJ  ihc  flars,  or  they 
deceived  t!ie  allrologer. — His  works  are,  I.  AJIrouo- 
viiii  J.uobi  Bitjfa/il:/;i Scoti,  opus  al/oLiliJIimuiii,  &c.  tcr 
cdilum  Latine  el  C alike.  Gene  v.  1599,  '"'•  This  is 
the  title  given  it  by  Tornaeliu';,  who  tranllated  it  into 
Latin  from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  was  liril 
Ifublilllcd.     2.  Paraphrafe  de  /'  /4JlroJa!>e,  avec  tiii  am- 
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plificathii  dc  i'i'fugc  di  I' Aflrolabt.  Lyons  i;5J. Paris, 
161 7,    8vo.      3.  Matheniiittc.  gctiiihliaca.     4.  Jrith- 
vietka.     J.  Mufica  ficundum  Platouem.     6.  D:  inn-  ^ 
theft  in  genere, 

BA5>SE,  or  Bass,  a  town  of  the  French  Nctiicr- 
lands,  in  tlic  county  of  Flanders,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
tois,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  many  ficgcs  it  has 
fuitained  :  but  its  forlificaiions  arc  now  demolilhed.  It 
is  feated  on  a  canal  which  runs  as  far  as  Deule.  Y.. 
Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  jo.  J3. 

Basse  Tim,  part  of  the  illand  of  St  Chriftopher's, 
one  of  the  Carribbec  iliands,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
F'rench,  but  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  i  713. 

BASSET,  or  Basette,  a  game  with  cards,  faij 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which 
he  was  banilhcd.  It  was  firll  introduced  into  France 
by  Signior  Jufliniani,  ambalTador  of  Venice,  in  1674. 
Severe  laws  were  made  againft  it  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
elude  which  they  difguifed  balFet  under  the  name  of 
pour  ir  coiitre,  that  is,  "  lor  and  againft,"  which  oc- 
calioncd  new  arrets  and  prohibitions  of  parliament. 
The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a  dealer  or  banker  ; 
his  allillant,  who  fiipervifes  the  lofmg  cards;  and  the 
punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againll  the  banker. 

Bclides  thefe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  in  this 
game  ;  as,  i.  The J'njfi  or  fucc,  which  is  the  firfl  card 
turned  up  ly  the  taillcur  belonging  to  the  pack,  by 
which  he  gains  half  the  value  of  the  money  laid  down 
on  every  card  of  that  fort  by  the  punters.  2.  The 
conch,  or  firll  money  which  every  punter  puts  on  each 
card;  each  perfon  that  plays  having  a  book  of  13  fe- 
veral  cards  before  him,  on  which  he  may  lay  his  mo- 
ny,  more  or  lefs,  at  difcretion.  3.  The  paroli , 
which  is,  when  a  punter  having  won  the  firll  flake, 
and  having  a  mind  to  purfue  his  good  fortune,  crooks 
the  corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  prize  lie,  aimingat 
a  fift  it  U  va.  4.  The  Pici[fi ;  when  having  won  the 
firll  Hake,  the  punter  is  willing  to  venture  more  money 
on  the  fame  card.  y.  Tht  pay  ;  when  the  punter  ha- 
ving won  the  firll  Hake,  be  it  a  fliilling,  half-crown, 
guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down  on  his  card,  and  not 
caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  oft",  or  goes  thi  pay  : 
in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong,  he  lofes  no- 
thing, having  won  the  couch  before  ;  wlicrcas,  if  it 
turn  right,  he  by  this  adventure  wins  double  the  mo- 
ney llakcd.  6.  The  alpiiw  ;  much  the  fame  with 
parolia,  and  ufed  when  a  couch  is  won  by  turning  up 
or  crooking  the  corner  of  the  winning  card.  i>ipt 
It  Ic  va,  the  firfl  great  chance  or  prize,  when  the  pun- 
ter, having  won  the  couch,  makes  a  paroli,  and  goes 
on  to  a  fecond  chance  ;  fo  that  if  his  winning  card  turns 
up  again,  it  comes  to  fept  et  L-  va,  which  is  fcvcn 
times  as  much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card.  S.  Q^iinze 
et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter  lia- 
ving  won  the  former,  is  refolved  to  pulh  his  fortune, 
and  lay  his  money  a  fecond  time  on  the  fame  card  by 
crooking  another  corner  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  comes 
up,  he  wins  fifteen  times  the   money   he  laid   down. 

9.  Trei't  et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  ibc 
punter,  crooking  the  fourth  cornerof  his  winning  card, 
if  it  turn  up,  wins  3;  limes  the  money  lie  firfl  (laked. 

10.  Soixant  et  le  va  is  the  highcA  prize,  and  intiilts 
the  winner  to  67  times  his  firll  money  ;  which,  if  ic 
wtic  confiderable,  flands  s  chance  to  break  the  bank  : 
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UalTet,  but  the  bank  ftands  many  chances  firft  of  breaking 
DalTetinj.  the  punter.  This  cannot  be  won  but  by  the  taillcur's 
*      '■'       '  dealing  the  cards  over  again. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  bafTct  are  as  follow  :  i.  The 
banker  holds  a  pack  of  52  cards,  and  having  fluiffltd 
them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  lafl  card  ;  after  which  he  lays  down  all  the 
cards  by  couples.  2.  The  punter  has  his  book  of  13 
cards  in  his  hand,  from  the  king  to  the  ace  ;  out  of 
thefe  he  takes  one  card,  or  more,  at  pleafure,  upon 
which  he  lays  a  rtakc.  ^.  The  punter  may,  at  his 
choice,  either  lay  down  his  ftake  before  the  pack  is 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or  alter  any 
number  of  couples  are  down.  4.  Sjppoling  the  pun- 
ter to  lay  down  his  (lake  after  the  pack  is  turned,  and 
calling  I,  2,  ■},  4,  5,  &c.  the  places  of  thofe  cards 
which  follow  the  card  in  view,  cither  immediately  after 
the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any  number  of  couples  are 
drawn.  Then,  5.  If  the  card  upon  which  the  punter 
has  laid  a  rtake  conns  out  in  any  even  place,  except 
the  firlt,  he  wins  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own.  6.  If  the 
card  upon  which  the  punier  has  laid  a  ftake  comes  out 
in  any  even  place,  except  the  fccond,  he  lolcs  hisAake. 

7.  If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firll  place, 
lie  neither  wins  nor  lofcs,  but  takes  his  own  Aake  again. 

8.  If  the  card  of  the  punier  comes  out  in  the  fccond 
place,  he  does  not  lofe  his  whole  flake,  but  only  one 
Iialf ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  which  the  punter  is  faid  to 
be  facuL  9.  When  the  punter  choofes  to  come  in 
after  any  number  of  couples  arc  down,  if  his  card  hap- 
pens to  be  put  once  in  the  pack  and  is  the  lad  of  all, 
there  is  an  excepiion  from  the  general  rule  ;  for  though 
ir  comes  out  in  an  odd  place,  which  (liould  entitle  him 
to  win  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins 
nor  lofes  from  that  circuraftance,  but  takes  back  his 
own  ftake. 

This  game  has  been  the  objedt  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations. M.  de  Moivre  folves  this  problem  :  to  cfti- 
juate  at  ballet  the  lofs  of  the  punrer  under  any  circum- 
llance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock  when  he  lays  his 
flake,  and  of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  re- 
peated in  the  ftock.  From  this  folution  he  has  formed 
.T  table  (bowing  the  fcveral  lolfes  of  the  punter  in  what- 
foever  circumllances  he  may  happen  to  be.  From  this 
table  it  appears,  i.  That  the  fewer  the  cards  are  in 
tlie  ftock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2.  That 
the  leaft  lofs  of  tlie  punter,  nnder  the  fame  circuinftan- 
ces  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  is  when  his  card 
is  but  twice  in  it  ;  the  next  greater  when  but  three 
times  ;  ftill  greater  when  four  times  ;  and  the  grcateft 
when  but  once.  The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  ail  the 
money  adventured  at  baflel  is  ijs.  ^d.  per  cinit. 

Basset  (Peter),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
was  chamberlain,  or  geniieman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
10  King  Henry  V.  a  conftant  attendant  on  that  brave 
prince,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  moll  glorious  ai.1ions 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  all  which  he  particularly  de- 
fcribedin  avolume  intitled,  T/<e  AHi  of  King  Henry  I'. 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  heralds. 

BASSETING,  in  the  coal  mines,  denotes  the  rife 
of  the  vein  of  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till 
it  come  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfclf. 
This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  crop'wg  ;  and  ftands 
oppofed  to  dipping,  which  is  the  dcfcent  of  the  vein  to 


fuch  a  depth  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  to  the 
end. 

B.ASSIA  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plains ;  the  chaiafltrs  of 
which  are  :  The  calyx  is  quadriphyllous  ;  the  corolla 
oftolid,  with  the  tube  inflaitd  ;  the  llaniina  are  16  ; 
and  ihe  drupe  is  quinqucfpennous.  There  is  but  one 
fpccics,  ihc  longifolia,  a  native  of  Malabar. 

B,-\SSOrei  iEvo,(>r  Bass-re  1  I Er  ;  apieceof  fculp- 
ture,  where  the  figures  or  images  do  not  protiibcraie, 
jet,  or  ftand  out,  lar  above  the  plane  on  which  they 
are  formed. — Whatever  figures  or  rcprefentations  arc 
thus  cui,  Ihmpcd,  or  oiherwife  wrought,  fo  that  not 
the  entire  body,  but  only  part  of  it,  is  raifed  above  the 
plane,  are  laid  to  be  done  in  rtlief,  or  relievo ,-  and  when 
that  work  is  low,  ftat,  and  but  little  raifed,  it  is  oallcJ 
It'.o  relief.  When  a  piece  of  fculptnre,  a  coin,  or  a  me- 
dal, has  its  figure  raifed  fo  as  to  be  well  diftinguilhed, 
it  is  called  bold,  and  wc  fay  its  relief  is  jlroiig. 

BASSOON,  a  mulical  inftrumcnt  of  the  wind  forr, 
blown  with  a  reed,  furnilhcd  with  n  holes,  andufcd  as 
a  bafs  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  S:c. — To  render 
this  inftrumcnt  more  portable,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  a  jagot.  Its  diameter  at 
bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  arc  Hopped  like 
thefc  of  a  large  flute. 

BASSORA,  Balsora,  or  Bafrah,  a  city  between 
Arabia  and  Pcrlia,  fituatcd  in  the  cxiremity  of  the 
defarts  of  Irak,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  Tigris,  in 
about  57°  caft  longitude,  and  ^o"  north  latitude.  It 
was  built  by  the  command  of  the  khalif  Omar,  in 
the  15th  year  of  the  Hegira,  for  the  fake  of  carrying 
on  more  conimodioully  an  extenfivc  commerce  between 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Perlians,  and  Indians.  It  is  at 
prcfciu  a  very  famous  empory  of  the  Eaft;  and  ftands 
upon  a  thick  ftony  foil,  as  the  word  hafra  imports,  a- 
bout  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  from  one  of  the  inouihs 
of  the  Tigris,  where  it  empties  ilfelf  into  the  Pcrfian 
Gulf,  denominated  likewife  from  this  town  the  Bay  nf 
Bufra.  The  circumjacent  trad  is  looked  ujion  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  one  of  the  nioft  delightful  fpots  in  Afia, 
and  even  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  gardens  in  ihc 
world  ;  however,  the  hot  winds  that  frequently  blow 
there  are  very  iroublefonie  to  travellers,  and  fometimes 
overwhelm  ihem  with  fand  driven  by  the  force  of  thefe 
winds  out  of  the  neighbouring  defarts.  The  city  is  in- 
habited by  Jacobites,  Neftorians,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Chaldean  Chriftians,  commonly  called  Chrijiiam  of 
St  John,  which  laft  are  pretty  numerous  here. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  values  the  merchandilc  annually 
brought  to  Baflbra  at  L.  525,000  :  of  which  the  Eng- 
lilh  furnilh  L.  175,000  ;  the  Dutch  L. 87,500;  and  the 
Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  furnilh  the 
remainder.  "  The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  (fays  he) 
conlift  of  rice;  fugar;  plain,  ftriped,and  flowered  mnf- 
lins  from  Bengal  ;  fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
illands  ;  coarfe,  white,  and  blue  cottons  from  Coro- 
mandcl  ;  cardamum,  pepper,  fandcrs-wood,  from  Ma- 
labar; gold  and  fdver  ftufFs,  turbans,  fhawls,  indigo, 
from  Surat;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and  coffee  from  Mo- 
cha ;  iron,  lead,  and  woollen  cloth,  from  Europe.  O- 
ther  articles  of  lefs  confequence  are  imported  from  dif- 
ferent places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are  fliipped 
on  board  fmall  Arabian  vcfTels;  but  the  greater  part  is 

brought 
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Daffora,    brought  by  European  (hips,  which  have  the  advantage 
Baftard.     of  a  confidcrablc  freight. 

"  ^— '  "  This  nierchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money  ;  and 
palfcs  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ar- 
menians. The  Banians  are  employed  in  changing  the 
coin  current  at  Ballbra,  for  that  which  is  of  higher  va- 
lue in  India. 

"  The  different  commodities  coUefted  at  BaiTora  are 
diftribiJtcd  into  three  channels.  One  of  half  them  goes 
to  Perlia,  whether  they  are  conveyed  by  the  caravans ; 
there  being  no  navigjble  river  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  chief  confumption  is  in  the  northern  provinces, 
which  have  not  been  fo  much  ravaged  as  thole  of  the 
fouth.  Both  of  them  formerly  made  their  payments  in 
precious  (lones,  wliich  were  become  common  by  the 
plunder  of  India.  They  had  afterwards  recourfe  to 
copper  utcniils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  nuiliiplicd 
from  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines.  Atlalt  they 
gave  gold  and  iilver  in  exchange,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed during  a  long  fcene  of  tyranny,  and  arc  conii- 
nually  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  they  do 
not  allow  time  for  the  trees  that  produce  gum,  and 
have  been  cut  to  make  frelh  Ihoots  ;  if  they  neglceT:  to 
multiply  the  breed  of  goats  which  afford  fuch  fine  wool  ; 
and  if  the  lilks,  which  are  hardly  fujFicient  to  fupply  the 
few  nianufadurcs  remaining  in  Fcrlia,  continue  to  be 
fo  fcarce  ;  in  a  word,  if  this  empire  does  not  rile  again 
from  its  alhes  ;  the  mines  will  be  exhanlled,  and  this 
fource  of  commerce  mull  be  given  up." 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one  begotten  and 
born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 
ShtlJIoni  The  civil  and  canon  laws  do  not  allow  a  child  to  re- 
Zsmmtnt.  main  a  ballard,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry  : 
and  herein  they  diftcr  moll  materially  from  our  law  ; 
which  though  not  fo  ftriifl  as  to  require  that  the  child 
fliall  be  begotten,  yet  makes  it  an  indifpenfablc  condition 
that  it  fliall  be  bom,  after  lawful  wedlock.  And  the 
reafon  of  our  hw  is  furely  much  fupcrior  to  that  of  the 
Roman,  if  we  confider  the  principal  end  and  dcllgn  of 
eftabiilhing  the  contract  of  marriage,  taken  in  a  civil 
light;  abilraifledly  from  any  religious  view,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
the  children.  The  main  end  and  defign  of  marriage, 
therefore,  being  to  afcertain  and  fix  upon  fomc  certain 
perfon,  to  whom  the  care,  the  protedion,  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  education  of  the  children,  Ihould  be- 
long ;  this  end  is  undoubtedly  bciter  anfwered  by  le- 
gitimating all  ilfuc  born  after  wedlock,  than  by  legiti- 
mating all  ilTue  of  the  fan^c  parties,  even  born  bclorc 
wedlock,  fo  as  wedlock  afterwards  enfucs  :  i.  Becaule 
of  the  very  great  uncertainty  there  will  generally  be, 
in  the  proof  that  the  ifllic  was  really  begotten  by  the 
fame  man  ;  whereas,  by  confining  the  proof  to  the 
birth,  and  not  to  the  begetting,  our  law  has  rendered 
it  perfedly  certain,  what  child  is  Icgilimaic,  and  who 
is  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2.  Becaufe  by  the  Ro- 
wan law  a  child  may  be  continued  a  baftard,  or  made 
Icgiiimatc,  at  the  option  of  the  father  and  mother,  by 
a  marriage  ex  pojl  fafh  ;  thereby  opening  a  door  to 
many  frauds  and  partialities,  which  by  our  law  are  pre- 
vented. 3.  Becaufe  by  tliofe  laws  a  man  may  remain 
a  baftard  till  40  years  of  age,  ami  then  become  legiti- 
mate by  the  fubftquent  marriage  of  his  parents;  where- 
by the  main  end  of  marriage,  the  proteftion  of  infants, 
is  totally  fruftratcd,     4.  Becaufe  tliis  rule  of  the  Ro- 


man law  admits  of  no  limitation  as  to  the  lime,  ornain-  BaftarJ. 
ber,  ol  baftards  to  be  fo  Icgiiimated  :  but  a  dozen  of  *■ — ^ — 
ihera  may,  20  years  after  their  birth,  by  the  fubfcquen; 
marriage  of  their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  legitimate  children.  This  is  plainly  a  great 
dilcouragcment  to  the  matrimonial  flate  ;  to  which  one 
main  inducement  is  ufually  not  only  thedefire  of  having 
children,  but  alfo  the  delirc  of  procreating  lawful  heirs. 
Whereas  our  conflituiion  guards  againft  this  indecency, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  fufficicnt  allowance  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature.  For  if  a  child  be  begotten 
while  the  parents  are  fingle,  and  they  will  endcavonr 
to  make  an  early  reparation  for  the  offence,  by  marry- 
ing within  a  few  months  after,  our  law  is  fo  indulgent 
as  not  to  balhrdize  the  child,  if  it  be  born,  though  not 
begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock  ;  for  this  is  an  incident  that 
can  happen  but  once  ;  fince  all  future  children  will  be 
begotteii,  as  well  as  born,  within  the  rules  of  honour 
and  civil  fociety. 

From  wliat  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  all  children 
born  before  matrimony  are  ballards  by  our  law  :  and 
fo  it  is  of  all  children  born  fo  long  after  the  death  of 
the  hulband,  that,  by  the  ufual  courfe  of  gedaiion, 
they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him.  But  this  being 
a  matter  of  fome  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exaft  as 
to  a  few  days.  But  if  a  man  dies,  and  his  widow  fooii 
after  marries  again,  and  a  child  is  born  within  fuch  a 
time  as  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  it  might  have  been 
the  child  of  either  hufband  :  in  this  cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  legitimate  ;  for  he  may,  whenhe 
arrives  to  years  of  djfcretion,  choofc  which  of  the  fa- 
thers he  pleafcs.  To  prevent  this,  among  other  incon- 
veniences, the  civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  ihould 
marry  i/if'ia  aiinnvi  iiidus  \  a  rule  which  obtained  fo 
early  as  to  the  reign  of  Augiiftus,  if  not  of  Romulus  : 
and  the  fame  conflituiion  was  probably  handed  dowa 
to  our  early  ancellors  from  the  Romans,  during  ihtir 
Aay  in  this  ilbnd  ;  for  we  find  it  eftablilhcd  under  the 
Saxon  and  Danifh  governments. 

As  ballards  may  be  born  before  the  coverture  or 
marriage-flate  is  begun,  or  afterii  is  determined,  Ibal- 
fo  children  born  during  wedlock,  may  in  Ibme  circum- 
flanccs  be  baflards.  As  if  the  hulband  be  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  (or  as  the  law  loofely  phrafes  it, 
extra  qnatnor  ?r:ar'!a)  for  above  nine  months,  fo  that  no 
accefs  to  his  wife  can  be  prefumed,  her  iilue  dm'inglhat 
period,  fliall  be  baflards.  But  generally  during  the 
coverture,  accefs  of  the  hufband  ijiall  be  prefimitd,  uii- 
lefs  the  contrary  fhall  be  Oiown  ;  which  is  fuch  a  nega- 
tive as  can  only  be  jiroved  by  fliowing  him  to  be  elfc- 
where  ;  for  the  general  rule  \i,  pncfumittir  fro  lcgiti),:a- 
t'lone.  In  a  divorce  a  metifa  et  thoro,  if  the  wife  breeds 
children,  they  are  ballards  ;  for  the  law  will  prcfumc 
the  hulband  and  wife  conformable  to  the  fcntcncc  of 
reparation,  unlefs  accefs  be  proved  :  bnt  in  a  voluntary 
feparation  by  agreement,  the  law  will  fii)<pofc  accefs, 
unlefs  the  ncgaiivc  be  fl;own.  So  alfo,  if  there  is  an  ap- 
parent impollibiliiy  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the 
luifband,  as  if  lie  be  only  eight  years  old,  or  the  like, 
there  the  ifTue  of  the  wife  Ihall  be  ballard.  Likcwife, 
in  cafe  of  divorce  in  the  fpiritual  court  a  vinculo  vm- 
trimoiiii,  all  the  ilfue  born  dmiug  ihe  coverture  arc 
ballards  ;  becaufe  fuch  divorce  is  always  ii]X)n  fome 
caufe  that  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  and  null 
from  ihc  beginning. 

All 
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UiaarJ.        Aj  \oiheJuO  ofpircnts  to  their  baftard  children,     the  fee.     A  hallard  was  alfo,  in  ftridnefs,    incapable    Baftard. 

' '  by  our  law,  it  is  inincipally  that  of  maiiiienaiice.     For    of  holy  orders ;  and  though  that  were  difpenftd  with,  ' 

ihuiij^h  ballards  arc  not  looked  upon  as  chiKlreii  to  any 


civil  piirpofcs;  yei  the  tics  of  nature,  ofuliicli  mainte- 
nance is  one,  arc  not  fo  eafily  dillblvcd  :  and  ihry  hold 
indeed  as  to  many  other  intentions  ;  as  particularly 
that  a  man  fliall  not  marry  his  ballard  lilUr  or  daiigli 


yet  he  was  utterly  difqiialified  from  holding  any  digni- 
ty in  the  church  ;  but  this  doifhrine  fecnisnow  obfolete; 
and  in  all  other  refpcfts,  there  is  no  dilliot'lion  be- 
tween a  ballard  and  anotlier  man.  And  really  any  o- 
ther  diftinc'liun  but  that  of  not  inheriting,  which  civil 


ter.     The  method  in  which  the  En2;lilh  law  provides  policy  renders  neceliary,  would,  with  regard  to  the in- 

mainienance  for  them  is  as  follows:   When  a  woman  is  nocent  otispringof  hisparcnt'scrinies,  be  odious,nnjult, 

delivered,  or  declares  herfelf  with  child,  of  a  ballard,  and  cruel  to  the  lall  degree  ,   and  yet  the  civil  law,  fo 

and   will  by  oath  btiorc  a  juflice  of  the  peace  charge  boalled  of  for  its  c<iuitable  decilions,  made  ballards  in 

any  perfon  having  got  her  with  child,  the  juUicc  fliall  fome  cafes  incapable  even  of  a  gift  from  their  parents, 

caufe  Inch  perfon  to  be  apprehended,  and  commit  him  A  baftard  may,  lallly,  be  made  legitimate,  and  capa- 

till  he  gives  fccurity,  eitlier  to  maintain  the  child,  or  blc  of  inheriting,  by  the  tranfcendant  power  of  an  aft 

appear  at   the  next  quarter  fcllions  to  difputc   and  try  of  parliament,  and  not  otherwife  :   as  was  done  in  the 

thefaiJl.     But  if  the  woman  dies,  or  is  married,  before  cafe  of  John  of  Gaunt's  ballard  children^  by  a  ilatuic 

delivery,  or  mifcarrics,  or  proves  not  to  have  been  with  of  Richard  II. 

child,  the  perfon  lliall  be  difcliarged  :  otherwife  the  I'cf-  As   to   the  I'umfljmciit  for  having  baflard  children  : 

fions,  or  two  julliccs  out  of  felfions,   upon  original  ap-  By  the  flatute  18  KHz.  c.  3.  two  jaflices  may  tske  or- 

plication  to  them,  may  take  order  for  the  keeping  of  der  for  the  punifhment  of  the  mother  and  nputcd  fa- 

the  ballard,  by  charging  the  mother  or  the  reputed  fa-  ther  :  but  what  that  puniflimcnt  ihall  be,  is  not  therein 

ihcr  with  ihe  payment  of  money  or  oilier  fuftentution  afcertained  :  though   the  cote mporary  expofilion  was, 

for  that  purpofe.     And  if  fiich  putative  father,  or  lewd  that  a  corporeal  puniflinient  was  intended.     By  Ilatute 

mother,   run  away  from  the  parilh,  the  overfeersby  di-  7  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  a  fpecific  punilhnient  [y'iz.  commitment 

reOilion  of  two  jullices  may  feizc  their  rent,  goods,  and  to  the  lioufc  of  corrciflion)   is  inthfted  on  the  woman 

chattels,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  faid  baflard  child,  only.     But  in  both  cafes,  it  feems  that  the  penalty  can 

Yet  fuch  is  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  that  no  woman  only   be  inflidled,  if  the  baflard  becomes  chargeabic  to 

can  be  compullively  quekioned  concerning  the  father  the  parilli  ;   for  otherwife  the  very  maintenance  of  the- 

of  her  child  till  one  month  after  her  delivery:   which  child  is  confidcrcd  as  a  degree  of  punilhnient.     By  the 

indulgence  is  however  very  frequently  a  hardlliip  upon  lall  mentioned  llatuie  the  juftices  may  commit  the  ino- 

parillics,  by  giving  the  parents  opportunity  10  efcape.  ther  to  the  houfe  of  corrcO^ion,   there  to  be  punillicd 

As  to  the  rights  and  incapacities  which  appertain  to  and  fct  on  work  for  one  year  ;   and  in  cafe  of  a  fccond 

a  baflard  :  The  former  are  very  few,  being  only  fuch  as  offence,  til!  Ihe  find  fureties  never  to  offend  again. 

he  can  acq:iire  ;  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  beinglook-  He  that  gets  a  baflard  in  the  hundred  of  Middleton 

cd  upon  as  the  fon   of  nobody,  and  fomctimes  called  in    Kent,    forfeits    all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the 

filiits  ituUius,  bmci\mts  fitii/s  populi.     Yet  he  may  gain  king*. 

a  firnamc  by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by  inhe-  If  a  baflard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain 

ritance.     All  other  children  have  their  primary  fettle-  oak  in  Knollwood  in  Staffbrdfliire,  belonging  to  ilic 

mcnt  in  their  father's  parilh  ;  but  a  ballard  in  the  parilh  manor  of  Tcrlcy-caftle,  no  puniflimcnt  can  be  inflifl- 

whcre  born,  for  heliath  no  faihcr.     However,  in  cafe  ed,  nor  can  the  lord  nor  the  bifliop  take  cognizance 


DUi. 


of  fraud,  as  if  a  woman  eiiher  be  fent  by  order  of  juf- 
tices, or  comes  to  beg  as  a  vagrant,  to  a  parifli  which 
flie  does  not  belong  to,  and  drops  her  bailard  there  ; 
the  baflard  ihall,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  fettled  in  the  pa- 


ofitf. 

It  is  enaftcd  by  flatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  that  if  any 
woman  be  delivered  of  a  child,  which  if  born  alive 
fliould  by  law  be  a  baflard  ;  and  endeavours  privately 
rilh  from  whence  Ihe  was  illegally  removed  ;  or  in  the  to  conceal  its  death,  by  burying  the  child  or  the  like  ; 
latter  cafe,  in  the  mother's  own  parilh,  if  the  mother  the  mother  fo  offending  fliall  fuft'er  dcaih,  as  in  the  cafe 
be  apprehended  for  her  vagrancy.  Baflards  alio,  born  of  murder,  unlefs  llie  can  prove  by  one  wiincfs  at  leaft, 
in  any  licenfed  hofpital  for  pregnant  women,  are  fettled  that  the  child  was  aflually  born  dead.  This  law,  which 
in  the  pariflies  to  which  the  mothers  belong. — The  /;;-  favours  pretty  flrongly  of  feverity,  in  making  the  con- 
C3pac!ty  of  a  baflard  conlifls  principally  in  this,  that  he  cealmcnt  of  the  deatli  almoft  conclulive  evidence  of 
cannot  be  heir  to  any  one  ;  for  be'm^  nr///i»s  Ji/iuj,  he  the  child's  being  murdered  by  the  mother,  is  ne- 
is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  noanccftorfrom  verthclefs  to  be  alfo  met  with  in  the  ciiminal  codes 
whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived:  Therefore  of  many  other  nations  of  Europe;  as  the  Danes, 
if  there  be  no  other  claimant  upon  an  inheritance  than  the  Swedes,  and  the  French  :  but  it  has  of  late 
fuch  illegitimate  child,  it  fliall  efcheai  to  the  lord.  And  years  been  ufual  with  us,  upon  trials  for  this  offence, 
as  baflards  cannot  be  heirs  themfelvcs,  fo  neither  can  to  require  fome  fort  of  prefumptive  evidence  that  the 
they  have  any  heirs  b.it  ihofe  of  their  own  bodies.  I'or  child  was  born  alive,  before  the  other  conflrained  prc- 
as  all  collateral  kindred  conlifls  in  being  derived  from  fumptiun  (that  the  child,  whofe  death iscoiicealcd,  was 
the  fame  common  aiiccflor,  and  as  a  baflard  has  no  le-  therefore  killed  by  its  parent)  is  admitted  to  conviift 
gal  anccflors,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred  ;  and     the  prifoncr. 


t  P/fl.  Kai. 
HiJ}.  Staff. 
p.  279. 


confcquenily  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  but  fucli  as  claim 
by  a  lineal  defcent  from  himfelf.  And  tliercfore,  if  a 
baflard  purchafes  land,  and  dies  feiled  thereof  without 
iJue,  and  intcflaie,  the  land  fliall  cfchtat  to  the  lord  of 


Concerning  baflards  in  Scotland,  fee  Law,  Part  III. 
N°cl.\.xxii  J,  4,  and  clxxii.  3:?. 

Bastard,  in  rcl'pci.^  of  artillery,  is  applied  to  thofe 
pieces  which  are  of  an  unufual  or  illcgiiiinate  make  or 

pro- 
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Ballard 
Baftarnx, 


f  Du  Cange, 
GloJ.  Lot. 
T.I.p.502. 
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proportion.  Tliefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  fhort, 
according  as  ihedefett  is  on  tiie  redundant  or  defc.5live 
,  Tide.  Tlie  long  b.Ulards  again,  are  either  common  or 
uncommon.  To  the  common  liind  belong  the  double 
culverin  extraordinary,  half  culverin  extraordinary, 
quarter  culverin  txtr.ordinary,  falcon  extraordinary, 
&c.  The  ordinary  baftard  culverin  carries  a  ball  of 
eight  pounds. 

Bastards  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
of  faction  or  troop  of  banditti  who  role  in  Guicnne 
about  tlie  bcj;inning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
joining  with  forae  Knglilh  parties,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  i'et  fire  to  the  city  of  Xaintes. — IMczeray  fup- 
pofcs  them  to  have  conlifted  of  the  natural  Ions  of  the 
nobility  ofGuienne,  who  being  excluded  the  right  of 
inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  thcmfelves  at  tlie 
head  "of  robbers  and  plunderers  to  maintain  thera- 
felves. 

BASTARD  Flower-fence.  See  Adenantheka. — 
The  dowers  of  this  plant  bruifcd  and  llecped  in  breall- 
milk  are  a  gentle  anodyne  ;  for  which  parpofe  they  are 
often  given  in  the  Well-Indies  to  quiet  very  young 
children.  The  leaves  are  tiled  inflead  of  fena  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Leeward  Illands.  In  Jamaica,  the  plant 
is  called y^i^. 

Bastard- Hemp.     See  Datisca. 

Bastard- Rocket,  Dyers-iueed,  or  Wild  Wood.  See 
Reseda. 

Bastard  Star-of-Bethelem.     See  Albuca. 

BASTARD-Scarlet  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with 
bale-madder,  as  coming  neareft  the  bow-dye,  or  new 
fcarlct. 

BASTARDY  is  a  defeft  of  birth  objefted  to  one 
born  out  of  wedlock.  P^uftathius  will  have  balfards 
among  the  Greeks  to  have  been  in  equal  favour  with 
legitimate  children,  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  the 
courfe  of  antiquity  feems  againfl  him.  Potter  and  o- 
others  fliow,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  ballardy 
was  not  in  difgrace, 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  however,  ba- 
flardy  feems  not  to  have  implied  any  reproach,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  circumltanccof  that  monarch  him- 
felf  not  fcrupling  to  afllime  the  appellation  of  ballard. 
His  epifllc  to  Alan  count  of  Bretagnc  begins,  Ego  Willi- 
elitiHS  cognoinento  haJlard!is-\. 

Bastardy,  in  relation  to  its  trial  in  law,  is  diflin- 
guilhed  into  general  and  fpecial.  Ceiteral  baflardy  is  a 
certificate  from  the  biQiop  of  the  diocefe,  to  the  king's 
juflices,  after  inquiry  made,  whether  the  party  is  a  baf- 
tard or  not,  uponfome  queftion  of  inheritance.  Ballardy 
fl>ec'tal  is  a  fait  commenced  in  the  king's  courts,  againll 
a  perfon  that  calls  another  ballard. 

/Irnii  of  Bktardi-  lliould  be  crolTed  with  a  bar, 
fillet,  or  traverfe,from  the  left  to  the  right.  They  were 
not  formerly  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  therefore  they  invented  arms  for  themfelves  ;  and 
this  is  Hill  done  by  the  natural  ions  of  a  king. 

Right  of  Bast ARor,  Droit  deb^tardi/s,  in  the  French 
laws,  is  a  right,  in  virtue  whereof  the  effects  of  bailards 
dying  intcilate  devolve  to  the  king  or  the  lord. 

BASTARN-^,  or  Easterns,  a  people  of  German 
original,  manners,  and  l.tnguas>;e  ;  who  extended  them- 
felves a  great  way  to  the  eall  of  .'ic  Villula,  the  eafl 
boundary  of  Germany,  among  the  Sarmatx,  as  far  as 


the  mouth  of  the  Ifter  and  the  Euxine  ;  and  were  divi-  BaAarni<« 
dcd  into  feveral  nations.  ;| 

BASTARNIOE  alpes,   (anc.  geog.),  mountains  ,  ^•''^''^-  . 
extending  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tranfylva-         "'~~' 
nia,  called  alfo  the  Carpaies,  and   now  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 

BAST!  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Bxiica  Spain,  lituatcd  to  the  weft  of  the  Campus  Spar- 
tarius.     Now  Baza  in  Granada. 

BASTIA,  a  fca-port  town  of  Albania  m  Turkey 
in  Europe,  over  againfl  the  idand  of  Corfu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Calamu.  E.  Long.  10.  35.  M.Lat. 
39.  40. 

Bastia,  the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Corfica  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  harbour  ;  and  is  feated 
on  the  eallcrn  part  of  the  coaft,  in  E.  Long.  9.  42.  N. 
Lat.  42.  ?5- 

BASTILE,  denotes  a  fmall  antique  callle,  fortified 
with  turrets.  Such  was  the  baflile  of  Paris,  which  feems 
the  only  caftle  that  retained  tlie  name  :  it  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1369  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  was 
fiuilhcd  in  1383  under  the  reign  of  his  fuccelfor. — Its 
chief  ufe  was  for  the  cuflody  of  llate-prifoners;  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  for  the  clandefline  purpofes  of  un- 
feeling dcfpotifm. 

"  The  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  of  Paris  is 
the  fub-delegate  of  the  ininiftry  for  the  department 
of  the  Baflile.  He  has  under  him  a  titular  conimif- 
fary,  who  is  called  the  commilfary  of  the  Ballilc.  He 
has  a  fixed  I'alary  for  drawing  up  what  are  called  inflruc- 
tions,  but  he  does  not  this  excluiively.  He  has  no  in- 
fpccfion  nor  fundion  but  in  cafes  where  he  receives 
orders  ;  the  rcafon  of  which  is,  that  all  that  is  done  in 
this  callle  is  arbitrary. 

"  Every  prifoner  on  coming  to  the  Baflile  has  an  in- 
ventory made  of  every  thing  about  him.  His  trunks, 
cloaihs,  linen,  and  pockets  are  fearched,  to  difcover 
whether  there  be  any  papers  in  them  relative  to  the 
matter  for  which  he  is  apprehended.  It  is  not  nfual 
to  fearch  perfons  of  a  certain  rank  ;  but  they  are  a(k- 
ed  for  their  knives,  razors,  fcilFars,  watches,  canes,  jew- 
els, and  money.  After  this  examination,  the  prifoner 
is  conduced  into  an  apartment,  where  he  is  locked  np 
with  three  doors.  They  who  have  no  fervants  make 
their  own  bed  and  fire.  The  hour  of  dining  is  eleven, 
and  of  flipping  fix. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  their  confinement,  they  have 
neither  books,  ink  or  paper  j  they  go  neither  to  mafs, 
nor  on  the  walks  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  write  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  the  lieutenant  of  tlie  police,  on 
whom  all  depends,  and  of  whom  pcrmilllon  mufl  firfl 
be  alkcd  by  means  of  the  major,  who  fcldom  refufes. 
At  firfl  they  go  10  mafs  only  every  other  Sunday. 
When  a  perfon  has  obtained  leave  to  write  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  police,  he  may  alk  his  permillion  to  write 
to  his  family,  and  to  receive  their  anfwers ;  to  have 
with  him  his  fervant  or  an  attendant,  &c.  which  re- 
quefts  are  either  granted  or  refufcd  according  to  cir- 
cnmflanccs.  Nothing  can  be  obtained  but  through  this 
channel. 

"  The  officers  of  the  flafTiake  the  charge  of  conveying 
the  lettersof  the  prifomrs  to  the  police.  They  are  fcnt 
regularly  at  noon  and  at  night  :  but  if  they  defirc  it,  their 
letters  arc  fcnt  at  any  hour  by  exprelTcs^  who  are  paiJ 
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Biftile.  out  of  the  money  of  iliofe  who  arc  confined.  The  an- 
'  fwers  arc  always  addrcircd  to  tlic  major,  who  commu- 
nicates thein  to  the  prifoncr.  If  no  notice  is  taken  of 
any  reqacft  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prifuner,  it 
is  a  refiifal.  The  attendants  whonj  they  appoint  fi>r 
tiiofc  who  arc  not  allowed  their  own  fcrvanis,  or  who 
have  none  of  their  own,  arc  commonly  inv.ilid  foldicrs. 
Thefc  people  lie  near  the  prilbncrs,  and  wait  upon 
them.  A  perfon  ought  always  to  be  upon  his  guard 
witli  thefc  men,  as  well  as  with  the  turnkeys;  for  all 
his  words  arc  noticed,  and  carried  to  the  officers,  who 
report  them  to  the  police:  it  is  thus  they  ftudy  the 
characters  of  the  prifoners.  In  this  callle,  all  is  niy- 
flery,  trick,  anilice,  fnare,  and  treachery.  The  offi- 
cers, attendants,  turnkeys,  and  valets,  often  attempt 
10  draw  a  man  on  to  fpcak  againft  the  government,  and 
then  inform  of  all. 

"  Sometimes  a  prifoner  obtains  permiffion  of  having 
books,  his  watch,  knife,  and  razors,  and  even  paper 
and  ink.  He  may  a(k  to  fee  tlic  lieutenant  of  the  po- 
lice when  he  comes  to  the  Baflile.  This  officer  com- 
monly caufes  prifoners  to  be  brou;;ht  doA'n  fonie  days 
after  their  arrival.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  vifit  ihcin  in 
their  chambers;   efpccially  the  ladies. 

"  Wiicn  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  fees  a  prifoner, 
the  convcrfition  turns  upon  the  caufe  of  his  conhne- 
nient.  He  fomciimes  alks  for  written  and  llgned  de- 
clarations. In  general,  as  much  circumfpeclion  flunild 
be  ufed  in  thcfe  conferences  as  in  the  examination  it- 
fclf,  fincc  nothing  that  a  ptrfon  may  have  faid  or  writ- 
ten is  forgotten. 

"  When  a  prifoner  wants  to  tranfniitany  thing  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  it  is  always  by  means  of  the 
major.  Notts  may  be  fent  to  this  officer  by  the  turn- 
keys. A  perfon  is  never  antieipiited  in  any  thing — 
he  miift  afk  for  every  thing ;  even  for  permillion  to  be 
fnaved.  This  office  is  performed  by  the  fiirgeon  ;  who 
alfo  furnilhcs  fick  or  inJifpofed  prifoners  with  fugar, 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  confeftions,  and  the  nccclfary 
remedies. 

"The  time  for  walking  is  an  hour  a-day  ;  fumeiimes 
an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  in 
the  great  court. 

"  A  prifoner  may  be  interrogated  a  few  days  after  his 
entrance  into  the  Ballile,  but  frequently  this  is  not 
done  till  after  fomc  weeks.  Sometimes  he  is  previouf- 
ly  informed  of  the  day  when  this  is  to  be  done  :  often 
]ie  is  only  acquainted  with  it  the  moment  he  is  brought 
down  to  the  council-chamber.  This  commilHon  of 
interrogatory  is  executed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  po- 
lice, a  counfcllor  of  ftate,  a  mailer  of  requefls,  a  eoun- 
fellor  or  a  commiffioner  of  the  Chatelet.  When  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  does  not  hiuifclf  interrogate,  he 
nfually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  examination. 

"  Thefc  commiffioners  are  purely  paffive  beings.  Fre- 
quently they  attempt  to  frighten  a  prifoner;  they  lay 
fnares  for  him,  and  employ  the  meaneft  artifices  to  get 
a  confeffion  from  him.  They  pretend  proofs,  exhibit 
papers  without  fufFering  him  to  read  them  ;  alTcrting 
that  tliey  are  inflruments  of  unavoidable  conviflinn. 
Their  interrogatories  arc  always  vague.  They  turn 
not  only  on  the  prifoner's  words  and  aifbions,  but  on  his 
moll  fecret  thoughts,  andonthe  difcourfe  and  condufl  of 
perfons  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  it  is  wiflicd  to  bring 
uato  queflion. 


"  The  examiners  tell  a  prifoner  that  his  life  is  at 
ftake  ;  that  this  day  his  fate  depends  upon  himftlf  ; 
that  it  he  will  make  a  fair  declaration,  they  are  autho- 
rifcd  to  promife  him  a  fpecdy  releafe  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufes  to  confefs,  he  will  be  given  up  to  a  fpecial  rom- 
inilHon  ;  that  ihty  are  in  poileffion  of  decifivc  docu- 
ments, of  authentic  proofs,  more  than  fufficient  to  ruin 
him  ;  that  his  accomplices  have  difcovered  all  ;  that 
the  government  has  unknown  refourccs,  of  which  he 
can  have  no  fufpicion.  They  fatigue  pritoners  by  va- 
ried and  infinitely  multiplied  interrogatories.  Ac- 
ci-M'ding  to  the  perfons.  they  employ  promifcs,  carclTes, 
and  menaces.  Sometimes  they  ufc  infulis,  and  treat 
the  unhappy  fufflrers  with  an  infolence  that  fills  up  the 
meafurc  of  that  tyranny  of  which  ihcy  are  the  bafe  ia- 
(trumcnts. 

"  If  the  prifoner  makes  the  required  confeffion,  the 
commillioners  then  tell  him  that  they  have  no  precifc 
authority  for  his  enlargement,  but  that  they  have  every 
rcafon  to  cxpccl  it;  that  they  are  going  to  folicit  it, 
&c.  The  prifoner's  confeffions,  far  from  bettering 
his  condition,  give  occalion  to  new  interrogatories, 
often  lengthen  his  confinement,  draw  in  the  perfons 
with  whom  he  has  had  connections,  and  expofe  him- 
felf  to  new  vexations. 

"  Although  there  are  rules  foralloccafions,  yet  every 
thing  is  fuiijci^l  to  exceptions  arifing  from  influence, 
recommendations,  proteClion,  intrigue,  &c.  becaufe  the 
firfl  I'rinciplc  in  this  place  is  arbitrary  will.  Very  fre- 
quently, perfons  confined  on  the  fame  account  are 
treated  very  differently,  according  as  their  recommen- 
dations are  more  or  Icfs  conliderable. 

"  There  is  a  library,  founded  by  a  foreign  prifoner 
who  died  in  the  Baflile  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  Some  prifoners  obtain  leave  to  go  to  it ;  others, 
to  have  the  books  carried  to  ihcir  chambers. 

"  The  falfcll  things  are  told  the  prifoners  with  an 
air  of  fincerity  and  concern.  "  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  king  has  been  prejudiced  ag.iinll  you.  His 
majcfty  cannot  hear  your  name  mentioned  without  be- 
ing irritated.  The  iftair  for  which  you  have  loll  your 
liberty  is  only  a  pretext — they  had  deligns  againft  you 
before — you  have  powerful  enemies."  Theledifcourfes 
are  the  etiquette  of  the  place. 

"  It  would  be  in  vain  for  a  prifoner  to  afk  leave  to 
write  to  the  king — he  can  never  obtain  it. 

"  The  perpetual  and  moll  infupportable  torment  of 
this  cruel  and  odious  inquifition,  are  vague,  indetermi- 
nate, falfe,  or  equivocal  promifes,  inexhaiiftible  and 
conftantly  deceitful  hopes  of  a  fpecdy  releafe,  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  and  blind  conjedlures,  of  which  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  and  officers  arc  very  lavilh. 

"  To  cover  the  odium  of  the  barbarities  exercifed 
here,  and  llacken  the  zeal  of  relations  or  patrons,  the 
moll  abfurd  andcontradiclory  flanders  againft  a  prifoner 
arc  frequently  publilhed.  The  true  caufes  of  imprifon- 
ment,  and  real  obflacles  to  releafe,  are  concealed. 
Thefc  refourccs,  which  are  infinitely  varied,  are  inex- 
hauftiblc, 

"  When  a  prifoner  who  is  known  and  protefted  has 
entirely  lofl  his  health,  and  his  life  is  thought  in  dantrer, 
he  is  always  fent  out.  The  miniflry  do  not  choofe 
that  perfons  well  knov.'n  ffiould  die  in  the  Baflile.  If 
a  prifoner  docs  die  there,  he  is  interred  in  the  parifh 
of  St   Paul,  under  the  name  of  a  domeflic  ;  and  this 
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•laftiie.  falaty  is  wrkteu  in  the  regiftcr  of  deaths,  in  order  to 
'  ^~~~' deceive  pofterity.  There  is  another  rcgifter  in  which 
the  true  names  of  the  deceafed  arc  entered;  biit  it  is 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  extrafts  can  be  pro- 
cured from  it.  The  commiflary  of  the  Baftile  nuifl; 
firfb  be  inlormcd  of  the  ufe  the  family  intends  to  make 
cf  the  extrafl." 

In  1674  the  baggage  of  Loviis  chevalier  de  Rohan, 
grand  huntrman  of  France,  having  been  taken  and 
rummaged  in  a  fkirniifli,  fome  letters  were  found  v;hicli 
caiifcd  a  fufpicion  that  he  had  treated  with  the  Englilh 
for  the  iurrender  of  Havre  de  Grace.  He  was  arrcft- 
cd  and  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  Sieur  de  la  Tuan- 
derie,  his  agent,  concealed  himfelf.  The  proof  was 
not  fufficient.  A  commiffion  was  named  to  proceed 
againft  the  accufcd  for  treafon.  La  Tuanderie  was 
difcovcred  at  Rouen:  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrcfl 
him  ;  but  he  fired  on  the  aflailants,  and  obliged  them  to 
kill  Iiim  on  the  fpot.  Perfons  attached  to  the  chevalier 
•de  Rohan  went  every  evening  round  the  Baflilc,  crying 
through  a  fpcaking  trumpet,  "  La  Tuanderie  is  dead, 
«nd  has  faid  nothing:"  but  the  chevalier  did  not  hear 
them.  The  commilhoners,  not  being  able  to  get  any 
thing  from  him,  told  him,  "  that  the  king  knew  all, 
that  they  had  proofs,  but  only  willied  for  his  own  con- 
fcffion,  and  that  they  were  authoriied  to  promife  him 
pardonif  he  would  declare  the  truth."  The  chevalier, 
too  credulous,  confeiied  the  whole.  Then  the  perfi- 
dious commilhoners  changed  their  language.  They 
faid,  "  that  with  rcfpeft  to  the  pardon,  they  could 
not  anfwer  for  it;  but  that  they  had  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing it,  and  would  go  and  folicit  it."  This  they  trou- 
bled thenifelves  little  about,  and  condemned  the  cri- 
minal to  lofe  his  head.  He  was  conduced  on  a  plat- 
form to  the  fcafTold,  by  means  of  a  gallery  raifed  to 
the  height  of  the  window  of  the  armoury  in  the  arfe- 
nal,  which  looks  towards  the  little  fquare  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  des  Tournelles.  He  was  beheaded  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1674. 

The  Jefuits  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  in  the 
Rue  St  Jc.cqita  Paris,  having  this  fame  year  (1674) 
invited  the  king  (Louis  XIV.)  to  honour  with  his 
prefence  a  tragedy  to  be  performed  by  their  fcholars, 
that  prince  accepted  the  invitation.  Thefe  able  cour- 
tiers took  care  to  infert  in  the  piece  fevcral  flrokes  of 
flattery,  with  which  tjie  monarch,  greedy  of  fuch  in- 
ccnfc,  was  greatly  pleafcd.  When  the  reffor  of  the 
college  was  conducing  the  king  home,  a  nobleman  in 
the  train  applauded  the  fuccefs  of  the  tragedy.  Louis 
faid,  "  Do  you  wonder  at  it .'  this  is  my  college."  The 
Jefuits  did  not  lofe  a  word  of  this.  The  \e.\-y  fame 
night  they  got  engraved  in  large  golden  letters  on 
l)lack  marble,  Collegium  LoJovici  Magni,  inlltad  of 
the  former  infcription  which  was  placed  beneath  the 
name  of  jefus  on  the  principal  gate  of  the  college 
(Collegium  Clara?iio!itaiiu?u  Socictatis  Jtpis);  and  in 
the  morning  the  new  infcription  was  put  up  in  place 
of  the  old  one.  A  young  fcholar  of  quality,  aged  i ;, 
•who  was  witnefs  to  the  zeal  of  the  reverend  fathers. 
Blade  the  two  following  verfes  which  he  polled  up  at 
Eight  on  the  college  gate  : 

Abfluitt  hiiic  Jtfum,  pofuitque  iiifignia  regis 
hiipia  gens  :  alium  iion  colit  ilia  Deiim. 


The    Jefuits  did  not 
Vol.  in. 


fail   to  cry  out   facrilcgc ;    the 


young  author  was  difcovercd,  taken   up,  and  put  into    nMU. 

the  Baftile.     The  implacable  fociety  caufed  him,  as  a  ' 

mMltr  of  favour,  10  be  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment ;  and  he  was  transferred  to  tlie  citadel  of 
the  ille  Sainte  Marguerite.  Several  ycai-s  after,  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  Baftile.  In  1705  he  had  been  a 
prifoner  31  years.  Having  become  heir  to  all  his  fa- 
mily, who  poireifed  great  property,  the  Jefiiit  Riquc- 
let,  then  confellbr  of  the  Baftile,  remonftrated  to  his 
brethren  on  the  necefhty  of  rcftoring  the  prifoner  to 
liberty.  The  golden  fl'.ower  which  forced  the  tower 
of  Danae  had  the  fame  effect  on  the  caftlc  of  the 
Baftile.  The  Jefuits  made  a  merit  with  the  prifoner 
of  the  proteflion  they  granted  him;  and  this  man  of 
rank,  whofe  family  would  have  become  cxtinfl  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  fociety,  did  not  fail  to  give  thcni  cx- 
tenfivc  proofs  of  his  gratitude. 

Nowhere  elfe  on  earth,  perhaps,  has  human  mifery, 
by  human  means,  been  rendered  fo  lafting,  fo  com- 
plete, or  fo  remcdilefs.  This  the  fuilowii;g  cafe  iv.avr 
JufHce  to  evince  ;  the  particulars  of  which  arc  tnnf- 
lated  from  that  elegant  and  energetic  wriur  M.  Mer- 
cier.  The  heinous  ofTcnce  which  merited  an  inipr'fon- 
ment  furpafling  torture  and  rendering  death  a  bklKng, 
tliough  for  obvious  reafons  not  fpecified  by  our  author, 
is  known  from  other  fources  to  have  confifted  in  fonic 
unguarded  exprclFions  implying  difrefpedt  concerning 
the  late  Gallic  monarch  Louis  XV. 

"  Upon  the  accellion  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne, 
the  minifters  now  in  oflice,  and  moved  by  humanity, 
begun  their  adniiniftration  with  an  aft  of  clemency 
and  juftice;  they  infpecfled  the  regifters  of  the  Baftile, 
and  fet  many  prifoncrs  at  liberty.  Among  thofe  there 
was  an  old  man  who  had  groaned  in  confinement  for 
47  years  between  four  thick  and  cold  ftoiic-walls.  Har- 
dened by  adverfity,  which  ftrengthens  both  the  mind 
and  the  conftitution,  when  they  are  not  overpowered 
by  it,  he  had  rcfifted  the  horrors  of  his  long  imprifon- 
nient  with  an  invincible  and  manly  fpirit.  His  locks 
Vvihitc,  thin,  and  fcattcred,  had  almoft  acquired  the 
rigidity  of  iron;  whilfl  his  body,  environed  for  fo  long 
a  time  by  a  coffin  of  Hone,  had  borrowed  from  it  a 
firm  and  conipaft  habir.  The  narrow  door  of  his 
tomb,  turning  upon  its  grating  hinges,  opened  not 
as  ufaal  by  halves ;  and  an  unknown  voice  announced 
his  liberty,  and  bade  him  depart.  Believing  this  to  be 
a  dream,  he  heiitated  ;  but  at  length  role  up  and  walked 
forth  with  trembling  fteps,  amazed  at  the  fpacc  he  tra- 
vcrfed  :  The  flairs  of  the  prifon,  the  iialls,  the  court, 
fcemed  to  him  vafl,  immenfe,  and  alniofl  without 
bounds.  He  flopped  from  time  to  time,  and  gszcd 
around  like  a  bewildered  traveller:  His  vifion  was  with 
difficulty  reconciled  to  the  clear  light  of  day  :  He  con- 
templated the  heavens  as  a  new  objcvrl:  His  eyes  re- 
mained fixed,  and  he  could  not  even  weep.  Stupificd 
with  the  newly  acquired  power  of  changing  his  poli- 
tion,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue,  rcfufed  in  fpitc  of 
his  efforts,  to  perform  their  office ;  at  length  he  got 
through  the  formidable  gate. 

"  When  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  carriage  prepared 
to  tranfport  him  to  his  former  liabiiaiion,  he  fcrcamed 
out,  and  uttered  Ibnie  inarticulate  founds ;  and  as  he 
could  not  bear  tliis  new  movement,  he  was  obliged  to 
defccnd,  fupporttd  by  a  benevolent  arm,  he  fouglic 
out  the  ftrcet  where  he  had  formerly  rclidcd :  he  found 
I  it. 
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it,  but  no  trace  of  his  houfc  remained ;  one  of  the 
pi'iblic  edirtces  occupied  the  fpot  where  it  had  flood. 
He  now  faw  nothing  that  brought  to  his  recollection, 
either  that  pariicidar  quarter,  the  city  itfclf,  or  the 
objects  with  which  he  had  lormerly  been  acqiiainitd. 
The  hollies  of  his  ncareft  ncigiiboiirs,  wiiich  were 
frelh  in  his  memory,  had  alFumed  a  new  appearance. 
Ill  vain  were  his  looks  direftcd  to  all  the  objects  around 
him;  he  could  difcover  noihing  of  which  he  had  the 
imallcft  remembrance.  Terrified,  he  ftopped  and  fetch- 
ed a  deep  figh.  To  him,  what  did  it  import  that  the 
city  was  peopled  with  living  creatures?  None  of  llicm 
•were  alive  to  him  ;  he  was  unknown  to  all  the  world, 
and  he  knew  nobody  :  And  whilll  he  wept,  he  re- 
gretted his  dungeon. 

"  At  the  name  of  the  Baltile,  which  he  often  pro- 
nounced and  even  claimed  as  an  afyUim,  and  the  light 
of  his  clothes  that  marked  a  former  age,  tiie  crowd 
gathered  round  him  :  curiolity,  blended  wiih  pity, 
excited  their  aticntion.  The  mofl  aged  a(ked  him  ma- 
ny queftions,  but  had  no  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
llances  he  recapitulated.  At  length  accident  brought 
in  his  way  an  ancient  domcftic,  now  a  (uperannuated 
porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for  i  J  years,  had 
barely  furticicnt  flrength  to  open  the  gate  : — Even  he 
did  not  know  tlic  mailer  he  had  ferved  j  but  informed 
him  that  grief  and  misl'ortune  had  brought  his  wife  to 
the  grave  30  years  before,  that  his  children  were  gone 
abroad  to  dillant  climes,  and  that  of  all  his  relations 
and  friends  none  now  remained.  This  recital  was 
made  with  the  indifference  wliich  people  difcover  for 
events  long  palfed,  and  almolt  forgot.  The  miferable 
man  groaned,  and  groaned  alone.  The  crowd  around, 
offering  only  unknown  features  to  his  view  made  him 
feel  the  excefs  of  his  calamities  even  more  than  he 
would  have  done  in  the  dreadful  folitude  that  h  chad 
left. 

"  Overcome  with  forrow,  he prcfen  ted hitnfclf  before 
the  miniller  to  whofe  humanity  he  owed  that  liberty 
which  was  now  a  burden  10  him.  Bowing  down,  he 
faiii,  "  Reftore  me  again  to  that  prifon  from  which 
you  have  taken  me  :  1  cannot  furvive  the  lofs  of  my 
nearefl  relations  ;  of  my  friends  ;  and,  in  one  word,  of 
a  whole  generation  :  Is  it  poinble  in  the  fame  moment 
to  be  informed  of  this  univerfal  dcftru;.'lion,  and  not  to 
will]  for  death  ?  This  general  mortality,  which  to 
the  reft  of  mankind  comes  llowly  and  by  degrees,  has 
to  me  been  inftuntaneous,  the  operation  of  a  moment. 
Whilft  fecludcd  from  fociety,  I  lived  with  myfelf  only  ; 
but  here  I  can  neither  live  with  myfelf  nor  with  this 
new  race,  to  whom  my  anguilh  and  defpair  appear  on- 
ly as  a  dream.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dying  ; 
but  it  is  dreadful  indeed  to  be  the  lafl."  The  mini- 
fter  was  melted  ;  he  caufcd  the  old  domeflic  to  attend 
this  unfortunate  perfon,  as  only  he  could  talk  to  him 
of  his  family.  This  difcourfe  was  the  fingle  confola- 
tion  that  he  received  :  for  he  fliunned  all  intercnurfe 
vith  a  new  race,  born  fince  he  had  been  exiled  from 
the  world  ;  and  he  palFed  his  time  in  the  mid!t  of  Pa- 
ris in  ihc  fame  folitude  as  he  had  done  whilft  confined 
in  a  dungeon  lor  almofl  half  a  century.  But  the  cha- 
grin and  uioriification  of  meeting  no  perfon  who  could 
lay  to  him.  We  were  formerly  known  to  one  another, 
loon  put  an  end  to  his  exLlencc."     This  formidable 
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engine  of  Defpot'ic  Cruelty  was  demoliflied  in   1789.  Baftimea. 
Sec  France.  tos 

BASTIMKNTOS,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  iflands 
near  Terra  Kirma  in  Souih-,'\merica,  at  the  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Nombrc  de  Dios. 

BASTINADO.     Sec  Bastonado. 

BASTION,  in  the  modern  fortification,  a  huge 
mafs  of  earth,  faced  ufually  with  lods,  fomelimes  with 
brick,  and  rarely  with  Hone,  Handing  out  from  a  ram- 
part whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and  is  what,  in  the 
ancient  fortification,  was  called  a  ^///u'^;^. 

Solid  B.4yT/o.\s,  are  thofc  that  have  the  void  fpacc 
within  them  filled  up  entirely,  and  railed  of  an  equal 
height  with  the  rampart. 

I  oiil  (iiiil  Hollow  Bastions,  are  thofe  that  arc  only 
furrounded  with  a  rampart  and  parapet,  having  the 
fpace  within  void  and  empty,  where  the  ground  is  fo 
low,  that,  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment  can 
be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie  under  the  fire 
of  the  belieged. 

Flat  Bastiox,  is  a  baftion  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the 
baflion  in  its  extremes. 

Cut  Bastjon,  is  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in- 
flcad  thereof  has  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  in- 
wards, with  two  points  outwards;  and  is  ufed  either 
when  without  fuch  a  contrivance  the  angle  would  be 
too  acute,  or  when  virater  or  fome  other  impediment 
hinders  the  carrying  on  the  baflion  to  its  full  extent. 

Compofed  Bastion,  is  when  two  lides  of  the  interior 
polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo 
unequal. 

Dcformtd  Bastion,  is  when  the  irregularity  of  the 
lines  and  angles  makes  the  baflion  out  of  fliape  ;  as  when 
it  wants  one  of  its  demigorgcs,  one  fide  of  the  interior 
polygon  being  too  fliort. 

Dcvii  Bastion,  is  compofcd  of  one  face  only,  and 
but  one  flank,  and  a  demigorge. 

Double  Bastion,  is  that  w  liich  is  raifed  on  the  plane 
of  another  baflion. 

Regular  Bastion,  is  that  which  has  its  true  propor- 
tion of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges. 

Bastion  oJ  France,  a  fortrefs  on  the  coafl  of  Bar- 
bary,  belonging  to  the  French. 

BASTITANI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bgctica  in  Spain.     See  Bff  tica. 

BASTOIGNE,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburgh.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.Lat.  jo.  10. 

BASTON,  in  law,  one  of  the  fcrvants  to  the  war- 
den of  the  Flcet-prifon,  whoattended  the  king's  courts, 
for  taking  into  eultody  fuch  as  are  committed  by  the  court. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  architcdlure,  a  moulding  in 
the  bale  of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore.  See  Plate 
40.  fig.  ^ 

Baston,  Baton,  or  Batunc.  This  word  is  French, 
and  lignifiesa  flafFor  cudgel:  it  fliould  be  fpclt  Bdto?i; 
but  is,  by  mofl  Englilh  writers,  corruptly  fpelt  as 
above.  It  is  only  borne  in  Englilh  coats  of  arms,  as 
a  badge  of  illegitimacy  ;  but  French  heralds  intro- 
duce it  in  arms  as  a  difference  or  markof  confanguinity. 

BASTON    (Robert),    a   Carmelite    monk,    after- 
wards prior  of  the  convent  of  that  order,  at  Scarbo- 
rough, and   alfo  poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Ox- 
ford, flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century.    King  Ed- 
ward I.. 
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Saftouado  Ward  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  in  1304,  took 
Robert  Baibn  with  him,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
vidlories  over  the  Scots  ;  but  our  poet  being  taken  pri- 
foncr,  was  obliged  to  change  his  note,  and  fing  the 
fucceffes  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  wrote  feveral  books 
in  Latin,  on  the  Wars  of  Scotland,  the  Luxury  of 
Priefts,  Synodical  Sermons,  Sec. ;  and  alfo  a  volume  of 
tragedies  and  comedies,  in  Englifli.  He  died  about 
the  year  1310. 

BASTONADO,  Bastonade,  the  punilhment  of 
beating  or  drubbing  a  criminal  with  a  Hick.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  bajhn,  a  "  llick"  or  "  lUff." 
The  ballonade  was  a  punilhment  ufed  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  ftill  obtains 
among  the  Turks.  The  Romans  called  it  fujli^atio, 
fuftiuvi  admonitio,  or  fujlibus  c<xdi  ;  whicii  dillercd  from 
the  fiagetlatio,  as  the  former  was  done  with  a  flick,  the 
latter  with  a  rod,  or  fcourge.  The  fufligation  was  a 
lighter  punifliment,  and  infliiShed  on  freemen  ;  the  fla- 
gellation a  fevercr,  and  referved  for  llaves.  It  was  alfo 
called  tympanum,  becaufe  the  patient  here  was  beat  with 
flicks,  like  a  drum. — The  punilhment  is  much  in  ufe  in 
the  call  to  this  day.  The  method  there  praiJlifed  is 
thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on  his  belly,  his  feet  are 
raifcd,  and  tied  to  a  Hake,  held  fall  by  officers  for  the 
purpofe  ;  in  which  pollure  he  is  beaten  by  a  cudgel  on 
the  foles  of  his  feet,  back,  chine,  &c.  to  the  number  of 
100  or  more  blows. 

BASTWICK  (Dr  John),  born  at  Writtle  in  Elfex, 
in  1593  ;  praftifed  phyfic  at  Colchelter  ;  but  being  a 
man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  fcholar, 
applied  himfelf  to  writing  books  againfl  popery.  A- 
bout  the  year  1653,  he  printed  in  Holland  a  Latin 
treaiife  \mn\cA,  Elenchus  religionis  PapiJIicr,  with /7<j- 
gellum  pont'tficis  et  epifcoporum  Latialium,  in  which  the 
Englifh  prelates  thiuking  themfelvcs  alfo  aimed  at,  he 
was  tincd  L.  1000  in  the  high  commiffion  court,  excom- 
municated, prohibited  praftifing  phylic,  his  books  or- 
dered to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  to  remain  in  prifon 
nntil  he  made  a  recantation.  Inllead  of  recanting,  he 
wrote  in  prifon,  Apologeticm  ad  prafulss  Anglicanos  , 
and  another  book  called.  The  Litany  ,-  wherein  he  fe- 
vercly  exclaimed  againfl  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
and  taxed  the  bilhops  with  an  inclination  towards 
popery.  Prynne  and  Burton  coming  under  the  lafli  of 
the  flar-chamber  court  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  all 
ccnfured  as  fcandalous  feditioas  perfons,  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  L.  5000  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lofe  their 
ears,  and  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  three  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1640  reverfcd 
thcfe  proceedings  ;  and  ordered  Dr  Ballwick  a  repara- 
tion of  L.  5000  out  of  the  eflates  of  the  commiflioncrs 
and  lords  who  had  profecuted  him,  which  the  enfuing 
confufions  prevented  his  receiving  :  however,  his  wife 
had,  in  1644,  an  allowance  ordered  for  her  and  her 
hulliand's  maintenance.  What  became  of  him  after- 
ward is  not  known. 

BAT,  in  7,oology,     See  Vespertilio. 

BAT-Fo-:'jling,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the 
night,  by  iightini;  fome  flraw,  or  torches,  near  ilie 
place  where  they  ire  at  r»o(l ;  for  upon  beating  them 
up,  ihty  fly  to  the  flame,  where,  being  amazed,  they 
are  eafily  caught  in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  buflies 
fixed  to  the  end  of  poles,  &c. 


Bat,  Bate,  or  Baiz,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  mixed       Bat 
with  a  little  fdver,  current  in  feveral  cities  of  Germa-         II 
ny  :  it  is  worth  four  crutzers.     It  is  alfo  a  coin  in  l^^'^"^"™" 
Switzerland,  current  at  five  livres,  or  100  fols,  French  '       "'       ' 
money. 

BATABLE,  or  Debatable,  crounp,  that  land 
which  lay  between  Scotland  and  England,  when  the 
kingdoms  were  diHinrt,  to  which  both  nations  pre- 
tended a  right. 

BATACALA,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  It  had  a  very  large  town 
of  the  fame  name  ;  but  there  is  nothing  now  left,  ex- 
cept II  or  12  fmall  pagods  covered  with  copper  and 
Hone.  The  country  produces  a  good  deal  of  pepper  : 
the  Englilh  formerly  had  a  factory  here;  but  were  all 
nialTacred  by  the  natives,  becaufe  one  of  their  bull-dcgg 
had  killed  a  coufecrated  cow. 

Batacala,  a  fortified  town  and  caflle  on  the  call 
coall  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eall  Indies.  The 
Dutch  drove  away  the  Portuguefc,  and  poflefled  thera- 
felvesofpart  of  the  adjacent  country.  E.  Long.  81. 
3.  N.  Lat.  7-  55- 

BATANISTS,  or  Batenites.     See  Batenites. 

BATASEK,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  fcatcd  oa 
the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  19.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BATAVA,  {Cajlra  underlluod),  a  citadel  of  Vin- 
delicia,  fo  called  from  the  Cohors  Batava,  in  garrifoa 
under  the  commander  in  Rhastia  :  now  F a^fau  ,-  being 
firll  called  Bataii,  from  the  Batavi  ;  then  Ba[fau,  and 
Pajfau  ;  fituated  in  Bavaria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube,  Inn,  and  Ills.     See  Pass  a  u. 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettleraents 
in  the  Eall  Indies;  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam 
in  the  illand  of  Java.     See  Java. 

BATAVORUM  insula,  the  illand  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  (anc.  geog.).  Of  this  illand  Tacitus  gives  the 
following  defcription.  "  The  Rhine  flowing  in  one 
channel,  or  only  broken  by  fmall  illands,  is  divided  at 
its  entering  Batavia,  as  it  were  into  two  rivers.  One 
continues  its  courfe  through  Germany,  retaining  the 
fame  name,  and  violent  current,  till  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  The  other  walhing  the  coafl  of  Gaul,  with  a 
broader  and  more  gentle  Ilrcam,  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants Vahalis  ;  whicli  name  it  foon  changes  for  that  of 
Mofa  by  the  immenl'e  mouth  of  which  river  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fame  ocean."  According  10 
Tacitus,  therefore,  the  illand  of  the  Batavians  was 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vahalis, 
now  the  iVale.  Csefar  extends  it  to  the  Mofa,  or 
Meufe  ;  but  Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus.  However,  this 
illand  was  of  greater  extent  in  Tacitus's  tiuic  than  in 
Cxfar's  ;  Dmfus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  having  by 
a  new  canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  ocean  a  confu'crable  way  north  of  the  former  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  Baiavi  were  a  branch  of  the  Caiti, 
who  in  a  domeflic  fcdition,  being  expelled  their  coun- 
try, occupied  the  exiremiiy  of  the  coall  of  Gaul,  at 
that  time  uninhabited,  together  with  this  illand  fiiuaicd 
among  flioals.  Their  name  5j/'V:;  tliey  carried  «iih 
them  from  Germany;  there  being  fome  towns  in  the 
territory  of  the  Catti  called  Battenhirg,  and  Bitten- 
hauf.n.  The  bravery  of  the  Batavi,  cfpecially  the 
ho-fc,  procured  them  not  only  great  honour  from  the 
Romans,  being  called  their  brcihers  and  jriends  ;  but 
I  3  an 
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Baia»orum  an  txeiuption  from  taxes,  being  obliged  only  to  furnifli 
men  and  aims.  The  modern  name  of  this  illand  is 
Bctu,  or  But.ivj. 

BiTAvoRVM  Ol>pidum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the 
jd.ind  of  the  Batavi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  without 
any  particular  name  ;  wliich  has  given  rife  to  fevcral 
fiirmiles  about  it,  fomc  fuppodng  it  to  be  Nimtgiieti, 
but  Cliivcrius,  Batavadnnim  or  Batmiburg,  both  with- 
out the  illanJ  ;  which  fituaiion  renders  both  thcfc  pla- 
ces inadminible,  fincc  Tacitus  places  this  namtlefs 
town  within  the  illand. 

IJATCHKLOR.  Sec  Bachelor. 
BATE  (George),  an  eminent  piiyfician,  born  at 
Maid's  Morton,  near  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1608. 
In  1639  he  obtained  a  licence,  and  for  fome  years 
pradifed  in  and  about  Oxford  :  his  practice  was  chicrty 
ainongft  the  putritans,  who  at  that  time  confidereJ  hiin 
as  one  of  their  party.  In  1657,  he  took  his  degree 
ofdoi.^orin  phyfic,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his 
yrofeffion,  fo  that  when  king  Cliarlcs  kept  bis  court  at 
Oxford,  he  was  his  principal  phyfici.in.  When  the 
king's  afiairs  declined,  Dr  Bite  removed  to  London, 
where  he  accommodated  hinifelf  i'o  well  to  the  times, 
that  ht  became  pliyl'ician  to  the  Charlcr-houle,  fellow 
of  the  college  of  phy(icians,  and  afterwards  principal 
phylician  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Upon  the  rcfloration,  lie 
got  into  favour  with  the  royal  party,  was  made  princi- 
pal phyfician  to  the  king,  and  fcUov,  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety ;  and  this,  we  arc  told,  was  owing  to  a  report  raifed 
on  purpofc  by  his  friends,  according  to  Mr  Wood,  that 
he  gave  the  protedlor  a  dole  which  liafteiud  his  death. 
Dr  Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  late  commo- 
lions  in  England,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died 
at  his  houfe  in  Hation-garden,  and  was  buried  at 
Kingllon  upon  Thames  in  Surry. — There  was  another 
George  Bate,  who  wrote  a  work  intiilcd,  "  The  Lives, 
>\t1ions,  and  Execution,  of  the  prime  aftors  and  prin- 
cipal Contrivers  of  that  horrid  Murthcr  of  our  late 
pious  and  lacred  king  Charles  I." 

B.ATENITES,  a  feet  of  apoftates  from  Mahome- 
tanifm  difperfed  through  the  Eaft,  who  profelfed  the 
fame  abominable  praftices  with  the  Il'uiaelians  and 
Karmatians.  The  word  properly  llgnifies  ej'oteric,  or 
people  of  inward  or  hidden  light. 

BATES  (William),  D.  D.  an  eminent  pre/byierian 
divine,  born  in  November  162  j.  He  was  admitted  in 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  removed 
10  King's  college  in  1644.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
millioncrs,  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  for  review- 
ing the  public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned  in  drawing 
up  the  exceptions  againft  the  common  Prayer  :  how- 
ever, foon  after  the  rcRoration,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  king  Charles  IL  and  became  minifltr  cf  St 
Dunllan's  in  the  well,  but  was  deprived  of  that  bemfice 
for  nonconformity.  Dr  Bates  bore  a  good  and  amiable 
character  J  and  was  honoured  with  the  frifudfliip  of 
the  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch, 
the  carl  of  Nottingham,  and  archbifliop  Tillotfon.  He 
■was  offered,  at  the  refloraiion,  the  deanery  of  Litch- 
licld  ;  which  he  refufcd.  He  publi/hed  Select  Lives  of 
jUuftrlous  and  pious  perfons,  in  Latin  ;  .ind  fmcc  his 
death  all  his  works,  except  his  StlcJt  Lives,  have  been 
printed  in  one  volume  in  folio.  He  died  in  J  ily  14. 
J699,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
BATH,  a  city  of  Somerfciihire  iji  England,  fcaied 


in  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  ji.  27.     All  the  drfterent 
names  that  this  city  has  borne  in  different  ages  and  *~ 
languages  have  been  taken  from  its  medicinal  waters, 
as  the  uSara  ^if/Aa,  or  "  hot  waters,"  of  Ptolemy  ;  the 
y/y.vrf-  Solis,  or  "  watersof  the  fun,"  of  Antoninus;  the 
Cacr  Bad'.ii,  and  Cacr  Ennnnt,  i.  e. "  the  city  of  baths," 
and  "  the  city  of  ointment,"  of  the  Britons  ;   and  the 
Ackvianck(ficr,  i.  e.  "  the  city  of  valetudinarians,"  of 
the  Saxons.     The  baths  confill  of  the  King's  bath,  the 
Qiieen's-baih,   the  Crofs-bath,  the  Hot-bath,  the  Le- 
per's bath,  and  the  duke  of  Kingllon's-baih.     This 
place  was  of  old  a  rcfort  only  for  cripples  and  difeafed 
perfons  ;   but  now  it  is  more  frequented  by  the  found 
for  plcafm-c  than  by  the  fick  for  htalih.  The  waters  are 
very  plcafant  to  the  tafte  ;  and  impregnated  with  a  vi- 
triolic principle,  yielding,  upon  evaporation,   a  little 
neutral  fait  and  a  calcarious  earth   and  iron.     They 
arc  very  efficacious  in  flrengthening  the  bowels  and 
ftomach,  bracing  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  invigorating 
the  circulation.    In  bilious  complaints  they  are  counted 
fpccific ;  and   prove  ferviccable  in  molt  nervous,  para- 
lytic, rheumatic,  and  gouty,  complaints.  At  the  King's 
bath  is  a  handfome  pump-room,  where  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  go  in  a  morning  to  drink  the  waters  ;  and 
there  is  a  band  of  mufic  that  plays  all  the   time.     In 
the  Crofs-bath  is  a  monument  of  marble,  reprefenting 
the  defccnt  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  attended  by  angels, 
erected  by  the  earl  of  Mclfort  (who  was  fecretary  of 
ftate  for  Scotland)  when  king  James  II.  met  his  queen 
here.     The  King's-Bath  is  a  large  bafon  of  65  fees: 
10  inches  by  40  feet  10  inches,  containing  346   tuns 
2   hogllicads   and  36  gallons  of  water   when  filled  to 
its  ufual  height.     In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  building 
with  niches  and  feats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
bathers.     There  are  alfo  iron  rings  all  round  for  them 
to  hold  by  ;   and  guides,  both  male  and  female,   to  at- 
tend them  in  the  bath.     The  perfon  intending  to  bathe 
puts  on,  at  his  own  lodgings,  a  bathing  drcfs  of  brown 
canvas  hired  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  is  carried  in  a  clofe 
chair,  of  a  particular  make,  to  one  of  the  flips  which 
open  into  the   bath.     There  he   defcends  by  fleps  into 
the  w-ater,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  guide.     Having 
ftaid  his  dated  time  in  the  bath,  he  afcends  again  into 
the  flip,  where  he  puts  off  his  bathing-drefs,  and  being 
wrapt  up  in  blankets,  is  carried  heme   to  bed,  where 
he  lies  for  fome  time  to  encourage   perfpiration.     The 
King's-bath  is  overlooked  by  the  company  in  the  pump- 
room  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  are  places  furnilhed   with 
pumps  to  pour  the  hot  ftreamsonany  particular  part 
of  the  body.     The   Oiieen's-bath   communicates  with 
the  King's,  from  which  it  is  filled  ;  therefore  the  water 
of  it  is  not  fo  hot,   being  at  a  greater  diflance  from  ths 
fource.  As  the  heat  is  here  more  moderate,  the  bathers 
defccnd  firfl  into  the  Oueen's  bath,  and  advance  gra- 
dually 10  the  centre  of  tl:e  other.     In  the  year  1755, 
the  abbey-houfe,  or  priory,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Kingflon,  was  taken  down,   in  order  to  creft  a  n.or* 
commodious  pile  of  building  ;   and  in  digging  for  the 
foimdation,  the  workmen  difcovcred,  about  twenty  ftet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  remains  of  Roman 
baths  and  fudatories  conflniflcd  upon  an  elegant  plan, 
with  floors  fufpended  on  pillars,  and   furrounded  with 
tubulated   bricks,   for  the  conveyaitce  of  heat  and  va- 
pour.    Thefe  were  fupplicd  by  a  fpring  of  hot  water, 
of  the  fame  properties  and  temperature  with  thofe  of 
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Bath,  the  King's-batli  ;  and  the  fewer  was  foiiud  flill  entire, 
'>'  '  that  conveyed  the  wade  water  into  the  river.  The 
duke,  having  cleared  the  fpring  and  the  fewer,  has  e- 
refted  feveral  convenient  baths  and  fadatories  on  the 
Jpot,  wliere  invalids  may  be  accommodated  at  all  hours, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  two  feafons  are  the 
fpring  and  fall  ;  bnt  thofe  who  take  the  waters  purely 
for  their  health  do  not  regard  the  feafons,  bnt  drink 
them  all  the  year  round.  There  are  a  number  of  gen- 
teel fedan  chairs,  which  carry  people  to  any  dillance, 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  for  fix  pence.  Thecompany 
alfemble  in  the  afternoon  alternately,  at  two  ilately 
rooms,  to  converfe  together,  or  play  at  cards.  At  a 
very  pretty  new  thi  :re  near  the  parades,  plays  are 
ai5ted  every  other  night  ;  and  there  are  balls  twice  a- 
week  ;  for  which  and  the  rooms,  and  books  at  the  li- 
braries, the  gentry  generally  fubfcribc.  The  city  is 
furroundcd  with  hills  on  all  fides,  except  a  little  open- 
ing to  the  eaft  and  weft,  through  which  the  Avon  runs. 
This  river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  to  Briftol 
by  aft  of  parliament,  wallics  the  city  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  fides,  and  there  is  an  elegant  bridge  over  it. 
This  city  had  formerly  had  a  flight  wall,  of  which 
feme  part  flill  remains,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  its 
gates;  but  almolt  all  the  new  buildings,  and  much  the 
greateft  and  finefl  part  of  the  city,  is  without  tiie  walls, 
particularly  the  fine  fquare  called  Qj^teen' s-fquarc,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  garden,  with  gravel 
walks,  and  an  obelifk  in  the  centre.  But  the  grtatcfl 
ornament  at  Bath  is  the  circus  :  it  is  of  a  circular 
form  confilling  of  houfes  built  on  an  uniform  plan, 
with  three  openings  at  equal  diftances  to  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  well,  leading  into  as  many  Itreets.  The 
fronts  of  the  houfes,  which  are  all  three  flories  higli, 
are  adorned  with  tliree  rows  of  columns  in  pairs,  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  frizc  is  em- 
bellilhed  with  fculpiure.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence, which  cannot  fail  to  llrike  the  moft  indifferent 
fpe«5lator.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  refervoir,  or 
bafon,  filled  by  two  or  three  fpringsrifing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  ;  whence  the  llreeis  in  this  diltriift  are 
fupplied  with  water.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town 
are  the  north  and  fouth  parades,  two  noble  walks, 
paved  with  hewn  flone,  raifed  upon  arches,  facing  each 
an  elegant  row  of  houfes  on  one  fide,  and  having  a  (tone 
baluftrade  on  the  other.  Thefe,  with  the  two  llrects 
that  join  them,  were  planned  and  executed  by  one 
Mr  Wood,  an  able  architett,  who  likewife  built  tlic 
fquare  and  projeded  the  circus.  The  two  public 
rooms  ftand  betwixt  the  north  parade  and  Orange- 
grove  ;  \vhich  lafl  is  a  fquare  planted  with  trees,  ha- 
ving in  tlie  middle  a  flone  obclilk,  infcribed  in  Latin 
to  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  who  recovered  his  health 
in  conftquence  of  drinking  the  Bathwaters,  and  gave 
his  name  to  this  part  of  the  town.  Several  new  (trects 
and  rows  have  of  late  years  been  built  on  the  north- 
fide  of  Bath,  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  the  fcpiare,  fuch 
as  Gay-llrcet,  Milfom-llrect,  Edgar-row,  Harlequin- 
row,  Bladud's-buiMings,  King's-mcad-flreet,  and 
Brock-ftrect.  Their  advantages  for  building  here  are 
very  great,  having  cxcellrnt  free-ltone,  liinc(tone,  and 
flate,  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  fort  of  their  liinc  is 
as  white  as  fnow.  Tlie  guild-hall  of  Bath  Hands  in 
the  market-place,  and  is  faid  10  be  built  on  a  plan  of 
Inigo  Jones,  which  however,  exhibits  nothing  worthy 
of  that  great  architcd :  btfiiics,  one  cuJ  of  ii  has  bccii 


rebuilt  in  a  different  fly  le.  The  hall  is  ornamented  with 
iomc  potraits  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  and  other  re-  ' 
markable  perfonagcs  :  but  the  greateft  curiofity  of  the 
place  is  a  Minerva's  head  in  bronze,  a  real  antique,  dug 
up  in  Stall-llreet,  in  the  year  1725.  Bath  bcafts  a 
noble  infirmary,  or  general  hofpital,  for  the  reception 
of  the  lick  and  lame  from  all  pans  of  the  three  kino-- 
donis.  It  extends  100  feet  in  front,  and  90  in  depth, 
being  capable  of  receiving  150  patients.  Here  was 
anciently  a  monaitery,  of  which  the  prcfcnt  cathedral 
was  the  church.  It  is  a  venemble  pile  ;  ilie  principal 
front  of  which  is  adorned  with  angels  afcending  and 
defcending.  There  are  three  other  churches  in  Baili, 
and  feveral  chapels  and  mecting-houfes.  Betides  the 
infirmary,  there  are  feveral  other  hofpituls,  alins- 
houfes,  and  charity  fchools.  The  corporation  conllQs 
of  a  mayor;  eight  aldermen,  of  whom  two  are  julliccs 
of  the  peace  :  and  24  common-council  men.  The 
city  is  extremely  well  provided  with  ftage-coaches, 
poft-coaches,  chaifcs,  machines,  and  waggons.  Bath 
is  the  general  hofpital  of  the  nation,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  invalids  find  benefit  from  the  waters  :  but  as  the 
city  lies  in  a  bottom  furrounded  by  very  high  hills,  the 
air  is  conftantly  fiircharged  with  damps;  and  indeed 
this  place  is  more  fubject  to  rain  than  any  other  part  in 
England.  The  markets  are  remarkably  well  fupplied 
with  provifions  of  all  kinds  at  reafonable  rates,  parti- 
cularly filh  and  poultry.  They  alfo  afford  excellent 
mutton  fed  upon  Lanfdown,  one  of  the  higheft  hills 
that  overlook  the  city.  This  down,  remarkable  for  its 
pure  air,  extends  about  three  miles  ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  it  there  is  a  flone  monument,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  ereded  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Beville  Granville, 
who  was  here  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with 
the  parliament's  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bath 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  earldom  of 
Bath  was  beftowed  on  William  Piiltney  in  the  end  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole'sadininiftration  as  a  reward  for  his 
patriotifm,  but  is  now^  extind  for  want  of  heirs-male. 

Bath  isjoined  with  ^^^clls  to  form  a  bifhopric,  called 
the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  bifliop's  feat  is  at 
Wells,  whofe  cathedral  church  was  built  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  WeA  Saxons  in  704,  and  by  him  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  ^^'cft-S3Xon  kings 
endowed  it,  and  was  ercded  into  a  bilhopricjn  905, 
during  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Elder.  The 
prefent  church  was  begun  by  Robert  the  i8th  bifliop 
of  this  fee,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  fuccclfor. 
John  de  Villula,  the  i6ih  bilhop,  having  purchafcd  the 
city  of  Bath  for  500  merks  of  king  Henry  I.  trans- 
ferred his  feat  to  that  city  in  1088.  From  this,  dif- 
putes  arofe  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 
of  Wells,  about  the  election  of  a  bilhop  ;  but  they  were 
at  laft  compromifed  by  Robert  the  iSth  bilhop,  who 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward  the  bifliop  Ihould  be 
fly  led  tVom  both  places,  and  that  the  precedency  (lioiild 
be  given  to  Bath  ;  that  in  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  the 
bifluip  fliould  be  ciccled  by  a  certain  number  of  dele- 
gates from  both  churches;  and  that  he  fl'.ould  be  in- 
ilalled  in  tliera  both  ;  both  of  them  to  conftitutc  the 
bifliop's  chapter  ;  and  all  his  grants  and  patents  to  be 
confirmed  in  both.  So  it  ftood  till  the  reformaiion. 
But  in  the  ;?5th  of  king  Henry  Vlll.  an  aft  of  Par- 
liament paffcd  for  the  dean  and  chap:cr  of  Wells  to 
m;ike  one  (ole  chapitr  for  the  bilhop.  This  dioccfc 
hath  jiddcd  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  cardinal,  and 
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B«th.  to  the  civil  ftate  of  England  fix  lord  chancellors,  five 
— '^~~'  lor.l  ircafiirers,  one  lord  privy  fcal,  one  lord  prclident 
ol  Wales,  and  principal  Iccrctary  of  flate.  The  dio- 
ccfc  contains  the  wliole  county  of  Somerfct,  except  a 
few  churches  in  the  city  of  Brillol :  the  number  of  pa- 
rilhes  amounting  to  388,  and  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels to  503.  Of  the  parilhes  160  arc  impropriate.  It 
is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.535:  i  :  3,  and 
computed  lobe  worth  annually  L.  2200.  The  clergy's 
tenth  is  L.  353  :  li  :  o;.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a 
bilhop,  a  dean,  three  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  trea- 
furer,  a  fub-dcan,  tiuy-nine  prebendaries,  four  pricll- 
vicars,  eight  lay-vicars,  an  organill,  fix  clioridcrs,  and 
other  oJRcers. 

Knighti  of  thi  B  iTH,  a  military  order  in  England, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  dilftr  in 
their  accounts.  The  moft  probable  deduction  fcems 
to  be  the  following. 

The  knighthood  of  the  Bath  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  pradifcd  by  the  ancient  Franks,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Germany,  with  whom  it  is  highly  probable 
the  Saxons,  who  invaded  England,  had  the  fame  com- 
mon defcent,  and,  with  oihcr  cudoms,  upon  their  fet- 
tling here,  introduced  the  fame  method  of  knighthood. 
Thcfc  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knight- 
hood, obferved,  amongll  other  folemn  rites,  bathing  be- 
fore they  performed  their  vigils  ;  which  cuftom  con- 
tinues to  be  pracUfcd  in  England  :  they  were  from 
thence  denominated  Knights  oj  the  Bath. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was  a  degree  of 
knighthood  fpccilied  under  the  cxprcfs  appcllaiion  of 
tr:  Bath.  Thai  king,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
in  ihe  lower  of  London,  conferred  the  fame  upon  46 
cfquircs,  who  had  watched  all  the  night  before,  and 
had  bathed  themfelves.  From  that  time  it  was  cuilo- 
niary  with  the  kings  to  confer  this  dignity  preceding 
their  coronations,  the  coronations  of  their  queens,  the 
birih  and  marriage  of  the  royal  ilfuc,  and  theirfirfl  ad- 
vancement 10  honours,  upon  their  dcfigned  expeditions 
againlt  their  foreign  enemies,  upon  inftallations  of 
knights  of  the  ganer,  and  when  fonie  grand  anniver- 
fary  fcftivals  were  celebrated.  The  lad  knights  of 
the  Bath  fo  made  were  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  i66i  ;  after  which  the  order  was  neg- 
lected until  the  year  172  J,  whenGeorgel.  was  pleaf- 
cd  to  revive  it,  and  to  order  a  book  of  (latutcs  for  the 
government  of  the  order.  By  tliis  the  number  of 
knights  is  fixed  to  38,  viz.  the  Sovereign,  and  37 
knighis-coinpinions. 

The  apparel  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath  is  a  red  furcoat, 
lined  and  edged  with  white,  girded  about  with  a  white 
girdle,  without  any  ornament  thereon  ;  the  mantle 
is  of  the  fame  colour  and  lining,  made  fafl  about  the 
neck  with  a  lace  of  white  lilk,  having  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  tied  therein,  with  taifels  of  filk  and  gold  at 
the  end  ;  which  mantles  are  adorned  upon  the  left 
(houlders  with  the  enlign  of  the  order,  being  three  im- 
perial crowns,  £.r,  furroundcd  with  the  ancient  motto 
of  this  knighthood,  Tr'ia  junila  in  uiio,  wrought  up- 
on a  circle  gules,  with  a  glory  or  rays  ifluing  from  the 
centre,  and  under  it  the  lace  of  white  lilk  hereto- 
fore worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath.  They  have 
red  breeches  and  flockings,  and  have  white  hats,  with 
a  plume  of  white  feathers  thereon.  The  king  allowed 
the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  be  the  chapel  of 
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the  order,  and  ordered  that  each  knight's  banner,  with 
plates  of  his  arms  and  (lyles,  fliould  be  placed  over  their  *■ 
feveral  llalls,  in  like  manner  as  the  knightsof  the  Gar- 
ter in  St  George  Chapel  in  the  caflle  of  Windfor  ; 
and  he  allowed  them  fupporters  to  their  arms.  His 
lloyal  Highnefs  Prince  William,  fecond  fon  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  this  occalion,  was  made  the  firll 
knight-companion,  and  his  Grace  the  Dtike  of  Mon- 
tagu grand  mailer  of  the  order,  the  dean  of  Wcllmin- 
Aer  (for  the  time  being)  dean  of  the  order;  the  other 
officers  of  which  are,  Bath  king  of  arms,  a  genealo- 
gilf ,  rcgifter  and  fccretary,  gentleman  ullier,  and  nief- 
fenger. 

B.iTH,  Balneum,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water 
for  perfons  to  walh  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or 
I'lcafure. — Baths  are  diflinguilhed  into  hot  and  cold  ; 
and  ihefe  again  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natural  hot  baths  arc  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
fprings,  of  which  there  are  many  in  different  pans  of 
the  world  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  couuirits  where  there 
are  or  iiave  evidently  been  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
hot  baths  confill  either  of  water  or  of  fome  other  tiiiid 
made  hot  by  an.  The  cold  bath  conlills  of  water, 
cither  frcfli  or  fait,  in  its  natural  degree  of  heat  ;  or  it 
may  be  made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre, 
fal  ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  England 
are  thofe  of  Bath  and  B  illul,  in  Somerfetlhire  ;  and 
thofe  others  of  Buxion  and  Matlock,  in  Dtrbylliire  ; 
which  latter,  however,  are  rather  warm  or  tepid  than 
hot.  The  uie  of  ihel'e  baths  is  found  beneficial  in  dif- 
eafcs  of  the  head,  as  pulfies,  &c.  in  cuticidar  difcafcs, 
as  Icprofics,  &c.  obflniiriions  and  conllipations  of  the 
bowels,  the  fcurvy  and  Hone,  and  in  moll  dilcafe.s  of 
women  and  children.  The  baths  have  peiiormed  many 
cures,  and  are  commonly  ufed  as  a  lall  remedy  in  ob- 
llinate  chronic  difcafcs;  where  they  fuccced  well,  if 
they  agree  with  the  confiitution  of  the  patient  :  but 
whether  they  will  agree  or  not,  cannot  be  known 
without  trial. 

As  to  the  origin  of  thofe  hot  waters,  of  which  the  na- 
tural hot  baths  are  formed,  we  are  very  much  in  the 
dark.  All  that  can  be  afErnied  with  certainty  is,  that 
where  there  are  volcanoes,  tlierc  alfo  there  are  hot 
fprings  in  great  abundance  ;  but  how  the  heat  of  the  vol- 
car.o  Ihould  be  conilantly  coninumic.  ted  to  the  waters 
of  a  fpring  for  m-any  ages,  during  a  great  part  of  which 
the  volcano  itfcU  has  lain  in  a  dormant  llatc,  feenis 
alinofl  br-yond  the  reach  of  invclligation.  Another 
thing  that  creates  a  great  difiitulty  is,  that  the  fire 
of  a  volcano  mufl  certainly  lie  very  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  niofl  probably  fliifis  from  place  to  place  ;  but  the 
waters  ol  a  fpring  mull  always  iifue  from  a  place  fitua- 
ted  lower  than  the  origiii  of  the  fpring  iilVlf.  Bcfidcs, 
thu.igh  we  ihould  fuppofe  the  water  to  come  from  the 
top  of  a  volcano  itfclf,  and  confcqucntly  boiling  hot, 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  percolate  far  through  cold 
earth,  without  loliug  all  the  heat  it  acquired  from  the 
volcano.  From  fome  obfervations,  however,  it  certainly 
does  appear,  that  there  are  fome  fpotson  the  earth  which 
have  a  power  of  producing  heat  within  themfelves, 
indepenilent  of  any  thing  foreign;  and  that  water  is  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  deflroy  this  power,  .h'lr  it  fecms 
rather  to  promote  and  continue  it.  \Vc  know  that 
water  hath  this  cffcof  upon  a  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  fulphur  ;  but  whatever  quantities  of  finiilar  fub- 
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r»th.  ftances  wc  may  fuppofe  to  be  contained  in  the  earth, 
— V  '  we  miifl;  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  dellroyed  by  one  great  con- 
flagration foon  after  they  have  begun  to  aft  upon  each 
other,  fo  that  by  their  means  no  lalling  heat  in  waters 
could  be  produced.  Dr  Stiikely  indeed  would  folve 
this,  and  fcveral  other  phenomena,  by  making  the 
fire  and  fmoke  of  volcanoes  the  efFefts  of  eleftri- 
city  :  bat  here  fufEcient  proof  is  wanting  ;  for  elec- 
tricity, even  in  its  mod  powerful  flate,  is  not  very  apt 
to  fet  bodies  on  fire.  The  thought,  however,  del'ervcs 
attention  ;  for  if  electricity  is  capable  of  fttting  a  vol- 
cano on  fire,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing 
folfaterras  where  it  meets  with  proper  materials,  and 
from  them  fprings  of  any  degree  of  heat. 

The  cold  batli  is  found  one  of  the  moft  univerfal 
and  innocent  remedies  yet  difcovcred,  though  ftill  its 
ufe  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  precautions. 

Baths  in  vapour,  the  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  de- 
coilion  is  received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a  per- 
fpiration. — Thefc  are  alio  by  fome  called  Balnea  La- 
conica, 

Vapour  baths  are,  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged 
into  wliat  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives 
its  fteam  upon  thole  parts  of  his  body  which  require 
it  :  as  in  fome  diftempers  of  the  fundament  and  womb, 
where  the  patient  liis  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome 
proper  fomentation,  &c.  To  thcfe  may  be  added  the 
bagnio  ;  where  people  are  made  to  fweat  by  tlie  heat 
of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water  ;  after  which 
they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath  or  bagnio. 

A  peculiar  fort  of  vapoiir-bath  was  much  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  is  llill  in  ufe  among  the  pre- 
fent  Indians  their  dcfcendants.  According  to  tlie 
Abbe  Clavigero,  thefe  baths  are  built  of  raw  bricks, 
and  their  form  is  fimilar  to  that  of  ovens  for  baking 
bread  :  but  wiih  this  ditference,  that  the  pavement  of 
the  bath  is  a  little  convex,  and  lower  than  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  whereas  that  of  moll  ovens  is  plain,  and 
a  little  elevated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  baker. 
The  greatefl  diameter  of  a  bath  is  about  tight  feet, 
and  its  greatefl  height  lix.  The  entrance,  like  tlie 
mouth  of  an  oven,  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
creep  eafdy  in.  In  the  place  oppollte  to  the  entrance 
there  is  a  furnace  of  Hone  or  raw  bricks,  with  its  mouth 
outwards  to  receive  the  lire,  and  a  hole  above  it  to 
carry  off  the  fmoke.  The  part  which  imitcs  the  fur- 
nace to  the  bath,  and  whicii  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  fquare,  is  lluit  with  a  certain  dry  Hone  of  a  porous 
texture.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  there  is  an  air- 
hole, like  that  lo  the  furnace.  This  is  theufual  llructure 
of  the  temazcalli ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  witiiout 
vault  or  furnace,  mere  little  fquare  chambers,  yet  well 
covered  and  defended  from  the  air. — When  any  perfon 
goes  to  bathe,  he  firfl  lays  a  mat  within  the  temazcalli, 
a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  buncii  of  herbs  or  leaves  ot 
maize.  He  then  caufes  a  firt  to  be  made  in  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  kept  burning  uiuil  th-  rtones  which  join 
the  tsath  an.l  furuice  are  quite  hot.  The  perfon  who 
is  to  ufe  the  baih  enters  comaionly  naked,  and  gene- 
rally accompanied  for  the  like  of  inconvenience,  or  on 
account  ol  infirmity,  by  one  of  his  domeftics.  As 
foan  as  he  enters,  he  fli'its  the  entrance  clofe,  but 
leaves  the  air-hoii  ii  top  for  a  liulc  time  open,  to  let 
out  any  fmoke  which  may  have  been  introdticed  thro' 
ihc  chinks  ol  the  Hone  ;  when  it  is  all  out  he  likcwifc 


flops  up  the  air-hole.  He  then  throws  water  upon  the 
hot  flones,  from  which  immediately  arifes  a  thick  fleam  * 
to  the  top  of  the  temazcalli.  While  the  fick  pcrlbn 
lies  upon  the  mat,  the  domellic  drives  the  vapour 
downwards,  and  gently  beats  the  fick  perfon,  parti- 
cularly on  the  ailing  part,  with  the  bunch  of  herbs, 
which  are  dipped  for  a  little  while  in  the  water  of  the 
pitcher,  which  has  then  become  a  little  warm.  Tlic 
fick  perfon  falls  immediately  into  a  foft  and  copious 
fweat,  which  isincreafed  or  diminilhed  at  picafure,  ac- 
cording as  the  cafe  requires.  When  the  evacuation 
defired  is  obtained,  ilie  vapour  is  let  off,  the  entrance 
is  cleared,  and  the  fick  perfon  clothes  himfelf,  or  is 
tranfported  on  the  mat  to  his  chamber  ;  as  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  is  ui'ually  within  fome  chamber  of  his  ha- 
bitation.— This  fort  of  bath,  called  te^tiazcatli  by  the 
natives,  has  been  regularly  ufed  in  fevcral  diforders, 
particularly  in  fevers  occafioned  by  collivenefs.  The 
Indian  women  ufe  it  commonly  after  childbirth,  and 
alfo  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  Hung  or  wounded  by 
any  poifonous  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
remedy  for  all  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  carry  off 
grofs  humours  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  moll  nfeful 
in  Italy,  where  the  rheuinatifm  is  fo  frequent  and  af- 
fliifling.  When  a  very  copious  fweat  is  dcfired,  the 
fick  perfon  is  railed  up  and  held  in  the  vapour  ;  as  he 
fweats  the  more  the  nearer  he  is  to  it.  The  temaz- 
calli is  fo  common,  that  in  every  place  inhabited  by 
the  Indians  there  are  many  of  them. 

B -tTHS  [Dry),  are  thofe  made  of  afhes,  fait,  fimd, 
fhreds  of  leather,  and  the  like. — The  ancients  had  di- 
vers ways  of  fweating  by  a  dry  heat  ;  as  by  the  means 
of  a  hot  fand,  flove-rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios,  ar:d 
certain  natural  hot  rteims  of  the  earth,  received  under 
a  proper  arch,  or  Jiot-houfe,  as  wc  learn  from  C'clfiis. 
They  alfo  had  another  kind  of  bath  by  infolaiion, 
where  the  body  was  expofed  to  ilie  fun  for  fome  time, 
in  order  to  draw  forih  the  fuperrtuous  moillurc  Iroin 
the  inward  pans  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  prarticc  in 
fome  nations  to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfe-dung, 
efpeoially  in  chronical  difeafcs,  to  digcll  and  breathe 
out  the  humor  that  caufes  ihe  dillemper.  In  Ibme 
places  they  make  a  kind  of  Hovcs  of  turf,  wherein 
the  fick  are  fluit  up  lo  bathe  or  fweat. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimcs  alfo  given  to  another 
kind  of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  clofe 
chair  for  the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  riles  and 
provokes  fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner  :  care  is  here  ta- 
ken 10  keep  the  head  out,  and  to  ftcure  rcfpiraiion. 
This  bath  has  been  found  very  etfiftual  in  removing 
old  obllinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  com- 
plaints ;  and  will  often  complete  a  cure  left  uiipcr- 
formcd  by  falivation. 

Some  auihors  fpcak  of  blooily  baths,  balnea  fanguU 
nolcntn,  prepared  tfpecially  of  the  blood  of  infants, 
anciently  fuppofcd  to  be  a  kind  of  fpccific  for  the 
Icprofy. 

Baths  (Metalline)  ,thok  ni-.de  of  water  impregnated 
with  ihe/coria-  of  metals.  The  mod  common  and  ufe- 
ful  of  this  kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  ihe  Jicri.r  of 
iron,  which  abound  \v\\h  the  earthy,  falinc,  and  fulphu- 
reous  fubllance  of  the  metal ;  and  thcfe  arc  of  excellent 
fcrvicc  for  llrengthening  and  bracing  up  the  part  lo 
which  they  are  applied,  and  recovering  weak  and  de- 
cayed 
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n«th.     cayed  limbs  5  rtoppiiig  various  kinds  of  blecJing  ;  and 

— '  rcllorini;  the  nicnilr.uil  and  licmorriioidal  Hiix  wlicic 

obllnictcd  i  iiiromuch,  thai  tluy  may  well  be  lublti- 
tuicd  Cor  the  natural  iron  baths. 

Adjacent  to  the  Imcltine;  huts  where  mciali  arc  rim 
from  their  ore,  are  to  be  tomid  larj;c  iiuaniilies  of  the 
(lag  cif  copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which  aboiuul- 
ini^with  iiilphiir,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle, 
make  iVrviceablc  baihs  for  llrengthtning  the  lull  tone 
of  the  fibres,  and  relaxing  them  when  they  arc  too 
IWd'.  Thefe  baths  have  likcwile  a  delcrlivc  and  clcan- 
fing  virtue  ;  fo  that  with  prudence,  and  due  regard  to 
circmnllanccs,  they  may  be  iifcd  on  many  occalions. 
The  way  of  making  thefe  anilicial  baths  is,  either  to 
take  tiie  Hags  as  they  come  hot  from  the  furnace,  or 
clfc  to  heat  them  afrcih,  and  throw  ihcin  into  hot  wa. 
ttr  ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be  nfcd  either  in  the  way 
of  bath,  or  fomentation,  occafionally.  There  are  other 
artilicial  baths,  prepared  of  alum  and  quicklime,  by 
boiling  them  together  in  line  rain-water.  Such  baths 
are  highly  ferviceablc  in  paralytic  diforders  and  weak- 
11c  fs  of  the  limbs. 

The  pepper  bath,  or  pcffcr  walTcr,  on  the  Alps,  is 
one  of  the  mud  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
fubitJf  of  treatifes  exprefs,  behdes  what  has  been  faid 
of  it  occafionally  by  bcheuchzer  and  others.  It  \vas 
firll  difcovercd  in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodi- 
cal kind.  The  water  breaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  place, 
fcarce  accelliblc  to  the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men, 
unlefs  of  the  greatell  boldncfs,  and  fuch  as  arc  not  in 
the  lead  fubjeifl  to  dizzinefs.  Thefe  baths  have  this 
lingulurity  above  all  others,  that  they  commonly  break 
fordi  in  May,  and  that  with  a  fort  of  irapetuofiiy, 
bringing  with  tliem  beech-leaves,  crabs,  or  other  wood- 
fruit  :  and  that  their  courfe  defills  in  September  or 
Oaober.  Schcuclizcr  profelTes  himfelf  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  waters  are  not  impregnated  with  any  mine- 
rals, or  if  they  do  contain  any,  that  their  virtues  in 
curing  dillenipers  and  preferving  health  do  not  proceed 
from  them.  They  are  exceeding  clear,  dellitute  of 
colour,  talle,  or  fnull. 

Baths,  {Balnea),  in  architecture,  denote  large 
pompous  buildings  among  the  ancients,  ereded  lor  the 
fake  of  bathing.  Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient 
gywnafia,  though  they  were  frequented  iiiore  for  the 
fake  of  pleafure  than  health. 

The  mofk  magnificent  baths  were  thofe  of  Titus, 
Paulus  i^:milius,  and  Dioclefian,  of  which  there  are 
fome  ruins  rtill  remaining.  It  is  faid  that  at  Rome 
there  were  856  public  baths.  Fabricius  adds,  that 
the  cxcetlive  luxury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in  no- 
thing more  vifible  than  in  tiieir  baths.  Seneca  com- 
plains, that  the  baths  of  plebeians  were  filled  from 
filver  pumps  ;  and  that  the  frcedmcn  trod  on  gems. 
Macrobius  tells  us  of  one  Sergius  Oratus,  a  voluptuary, 
who  had  pendant  baths  hanging  in  the  air. 

According  to  Dion,  Mxcenas  was  the  firll  who  made 
a  bath  at  Rome  :  yet  there  are  indances  of  public 
baths  prior  to  this  ;  but  they  were  of  cold  water,  Imall, 
and  poorly  decorated.  Agrippa,  in  his  sdilatc,  built 
160  places  for  bathing,  where  the  citizens  might  be 
accommodated,  either  with  hot  or  <:q\&,  gratis,  hi- 
ter  this  example,  Nero,  Vcfpafian,  Titus,  Domitjan, 
Sevenis,  Gordian,  Aurelian,  Maximian,  Dioclefian, 
and  moll  of  the  emperors  who  lludied  to  gain  the  af- 
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feftions  of  ih»  people,  erc(5led  baths  laid  with  the 
richell  marble,  ami  wrought  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  mod  delicate  architecture.  The  rich  had  ba:hs  at 
home,  and  frequently  very  magnificent  ones,  efpeeiaU 
]y  after  the  time  that  the  praclicc  of  pillaging  the 
provinces  had  begun  ;  but  they  only  ufed  them  on  ex- 
traordinary occalions.  The  great  men,  and  even  em- 
perors themfelves,  fomctimes  bathed  in  public  with 
the  reft  of  the  people.  Alexander  Sevcrus  was  the 
firll  who  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  ill  the 
night-time  during  the  heats  of  liimmer. 

The  Greek  baths  were  ufually  annexed  xa  paleflra 
or g}i/j>iafia,  of  which  they  were  confidercd  as  a  part. 
1  hcfe  baths  confided  of  feven  dilfercnt  apartments, 
ufually  fcparated  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
other  buildings  belonging  to  the  other  forts  of  exer- 
cifcs.  Thefe  were,  firft,  the  cold  bath,  //-/f/Wa  lavatio ; 
2dly,  The  eluothejiiim,  or  room  where  they  were  anoint- 
ed with  oil  ;  jdly.  The  frigiJariuM,  or  cooling  room  ; 
4lhly,  The proptiigtton,  or  entrance  of  the  hypocauflum, 
or  Hove  ;  5thly,  The  vaulted  room  for  fweating  in,  or 
vapour-bath,  called  coiicav:crnta  fudai'w,  or  tepidarium ; 
6thly,  The  laconkiim,  or  dry  Hove  ;  y'lly,  The  hot 
bath,  called  callida  lavatio. 

As  for  the  baths  fcparate  from  the  palcflrtt,  they 
appear  to  have  been  ufiially  double,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women  ;  but  fo  near,  that  the  fame  furnace 
heated  both.  The  middle  part  was  pollened  by  a  large 
bafon  that  received  water  by  feveral  pipes,  and  was 
furroundcd  by  a  baluftrade,  behind  which  there  was 
an  area  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  waited  to  ufe 
the  bath.  They  were  vaulted  over,  and  only  received 
light  from  the  top. 

In  the  Roman  baths,  the  firfl  part  that  appeared 
was  a  large  bafon,  called  xoM-^fiiSf*  in  Greek,  and  7in- 
tatio  or  pifcira  m  Latin.  In  the  middle  was  the  hy- 
pocaujluiii,  which  had  a  row  of  four  apartments  on  each 
lidc,  called  balncari  :  thefe  were  the  flove,  the  bath, 
cold  bath,  and  tepidariuw.  The  two  doves,  called 
tacoT.icum  and  tcpidariujii,  were  circular  and  joined  to- 
gether. Their  floor  was  hollow  and  fufpended,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  heat  of  a  large  furnace,  v.'hich  was 
communicated  to  the  doves  through  the  vacuities  of 
their  floor.  This  furnace  alfo  heated  another  room 
called  vafariiim,  in  which  were  three  large  brazen  vef- 
fels  called  riiilliaria,  refpeftively  containing  hot,  warm, 
and  cold  water  ;  which  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  wa- 
ter might  be  made  to  pals  by  fyphons  and  pipes  out  of 
one  or  other  of  them  into  the  bath,  in  order  to  adjuft 
its  temperature.  The  defcription  is  given  by  Vitruvi- 
us.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  what  Pliny 
cMs  hora  odava  et  ?to!ia,  the  Romans  all  repaired  to 
the  baths,  either  the  public  or  the  private  ones  :  this 
was  called  the  i'rith  huur,  kora  balnei,  which  in  winter 
was  at  nine,  in  dimmer  at  eight.  The  public  baths 
were  all  opened  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at 
the  fame  hour.  Thofe  who  came  too  late,  flood  a 
chance  for  bathing  in  cold  water. 

They  began  with  liot  water;  after  which,  as  the 
pores  were  now  opened,  and  might  give  room  for  too 
plentiful  a  perfpiration,  they  though  it  nccefiary  for 
their  health  to  clofe  them  again,  cither  with  the  cold 
bath,  or  at  lead  with  a  fprinkling  of  cold  water.  Du- 
ring the  bath,  the  body  was  fcraped  with  a  kind  of 
knives,  or  fmall  ilrigils,  fuch  as  are  dill  found  in  the 
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BattN    ^cabinets   of    the  curious.      After    bathing   fiiccecdcd 
>'""'  unftion  and  perfuming,  from  -which  they  went  Ireih  to 
fupper. 

The  Romans,  when  they  found  tlieir  Aomachs  over- 
charged with  meat,  went  to  the  bath,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal,  who  inveighs  againft  thofe  who,  having  gorg- 
ed themfelves  with  eating,  were  forced  to  go  into  the 
baths  to  give  themfelves  relief.  They  found  alfu  that  a 
bath  was  good  to  refrelh  themfelves  after  fonie  conll- 
^  derablc  fatigue  or  travel,  as  Celfus  tells  us;  which 
makes  Plautus  fay,  that  all  the  baths  in  this  world 
were  not  fufEcient  to  remove  the  wcarinefs  he  felt. 
After  Pompey's  time,  the  iiumour  of  bathing  was  car- 
ried to  great  excefs,  by  which  many  were  ruined,  fe- 
veral  having  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  a  pilch,  that 
they  could  not  bear  food  without  bathing  hrfl.  The 
emperor  Titus  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  life  thereby. 
Hence  Pliny  inveighs  feverely  againll  thofe  pliyUcians 
who  held,  that  hot  baths  digelkd  the  food.  The  em- 
peror Hadrian  firft  laid  a  reftraint  on  the  immoderate 
humour  of  bathing,  by  a  public  edidt,  prohibiting  all 
perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 

Baths  of  Agrljypa  (therms  ^grippime,)  were  built 
of  brick,  but  painted  in  enamel :  thofe  of  Nero,  thirjux 
Neroniana,  were  not  only  furniflied  with  frefh  water, 
but  even  had  the  fea  brought  into  them  :  thofe  of  Ca- 
racalla  were  adorned  with  200  marble  columns,  and 
furnilhcd  with  1600  feats  of  the  fame  matter.  Lip- 
fius  alfures  us  they  were  fo  large,  that  1800  perfons 
might  conveniently  bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time. 
But  the  baths  of  Dioclefun,  thermx  Dioch-far:a,  fur- 
paflcd  all  the  rclt  in  magnificence.  One  hundred  and 
lorty  thoufand  men  were  employed  many  years  in 
building  them.  Great  part  of  tlicfe,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Caracalla,  are  flill  flanding  ;  and  with  the  vafl;  high 
arches,  the  beautiful  and  11;ately  pillars,  the  extraordi- 
nary plenty  of  foreign  marble,  the  curious  vaulting  of 
the  roofs,  the  prodigious  number  of  fpacious  apart- 
ments, and  a  thoufand  other  ornaments,  make  one  of 
the  greateft  curiolitics  of  modern  Rome. 

Bath,  in  chcmiftry.  Several  matters  employed  to 
tranfmit  heit  are  called  baths  ;  but  the  fubftinccs  mofl 
frequently  ufed  by  chemifls  for  this  purpofcs,  are  water 
»nd  fand.  When  water  is  employed,  it  is  called  £<?/- 
neum  Maria,  or  ■water  hath ;  which  is  very  much  ufed, 
very  convenient  for  many  operations,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed fuccefsfully  for  all  degrees  of  heat  inicrior  to 
that  of  boiling  water.  As  water,  when  expofcd  to 
fire  in  any  velfel  from  which  it  can  evaporate,  does 
only  receive  a  determinate  degree  of  heat,  which  al- 
ways remains  the  fauic  when  once  it  has  arrived  10  the 
Iwiling  heat,  it  follows  that  by  the  water  bath,  a  de- 
gree of  heat  always  efiual  may  be  trjnfmiticd  with 
certainty.  Farther,  this  degree  of  heat  being  inca- 
pable of  burning,  or  of  communicating  an  empyrcu- 
matic  qiulity  to  matters  fufceptible  of  it,  the  water 
bath  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  not  e xpofiug  fubllanccs 
to  this  inconvenience.  When  velfcls  in  which  diltilla- 
tions  aid  digeflious  are  made,  arc  placed  in  fand,  then 
a  fand  bath  is  formed.  This  intermediate  fubOancr  of 
find  is  very  convenient  to  moderate  the  too  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  naked  tire,  and  to  tranfmit  any  degree  of 
heat,  from  the  v/eake(l  to  a  red  heat.  As  this  bath 
is  aiioniled  with  lefs  trouble,  and  requires  icfs  appara- 
tus thin  the  witcr  bath,  it  is  much  ufed  iti  Isborato- 
VouIII. 
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nes.  Nothing  is  requifite  for  the  fand  bath,  hut  an 
earthen  or  iron  vcflcl  filled  with  fine  fand,  which  is 
fitted  into  a  turnace,  and  capable  of  containing  the 
cucurbits,  retorts,  matralTcs  or  other  veffels  coBiaining 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon. 

Bath,  in  metallurgy,  is  ufed  to  (Ignify  the  fufion 
of  metallic  matter  in  certain  operations.  In  refining 
or  cupelling,  for  example,  the  metals  arc  faid  to  be  in 
bath  when  they  are  melted.  When  gold  is  purified 
by  antimony,  this  femi-meial  melted,  is  called  by  fomc 
the  iatA  of  gold ;  alchcmifls,  who  coufidcr  gold  as  the 
king  of  metals,  call  antimony  the  hath  cj  th<:  kh:g  only  ; 
bccaufe  in  fact  gold  only  can  refiil  the  aaion  of  anti- 
mony. 

Bath,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity, 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  an  omcr,  or  fevcn  gallons 
and  lour  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things  liquid  ;  or  three 
pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry. 

Bath-KoI,   the  daughter  of  a  voice.     So  the  Jews 
call  one  of  their  oracles,  which  is  frequently  nicniioncd 
in  their  books,  cfpccially  the  Talmud  ;  being  a  tanta- 
flical  way  of  divination  invented  by   the  Jc-ws  them- 
felves, though  called  by  them  a  revelation  from  God's 
will,  which  he  made  to  his  chofcn  people,  after  all  ver- 
bal prophecies  had  ceafed  in  Ifracl.     It  was  in  fad  a 
method  of  divination  fimilar  to  the  fortes  virgUiarier  of 
the  Heathens.     For  as,  with  them,  the  firft  words  they 
happened  to  dip  into,   in  the  works  of  that  poet,  were 
a  kind  of  oracle  whereby  ilicy  predidcd  future  events; 
fo,  with  the  Jews,  wJien  they  appealed  to  Bath-kol,  the 
firft  words  thty  beard  from  any  man's  mouih  were  looked 
upon  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  directing  them  in  the 
matter  they  enquired  about.     The  Chridians  were  not 
quite  free  from  this  fuperftition,  making  the  fame  ufc 
of  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Pagans  did  of  the 
works  ot  Virgil.     It  was   pravriilcd  by  Hcraclius,  em- 
peror of  the  Kaft,  in  the  beginning  ol  the  fevcnih  cen- 
tury :  for,  being  at  war  with  Cholroes  king  of  Pcrfia, 
and  in  doubt,  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  where  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters,  he  confnltcii  the  book  of 
the  Scriptures  in  this  way  of  divination,  and  was  de- 
termined thereby.     In  France,  it  was  the  practice  for 
feveral  ages  to  ufc  this  kind  ol  di\injii(ui  at  the  confc- 
cration  of  a  biihop,  in  order  to  difcovcr  his  life,  man- 
ners, and   future  behaviour.     This  ufage  came   into 
England  with  the  Norman  conqucil;   for  wc  are  told, 
that  at  the  cnnfccration  of   William  the   fecond  Nor- 
man bifliop  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  the  words  which 
iirlt  occurred  on  dipping  into  the  iiible  were.  Not  thit 
V2an,  but  Barabhus  :    loon  after  M  hich,  William  died, 
and  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  chief  fimony-brokcr  to  King 
William  Rufus,  fucccrded  him  ;  at  whofe  confecraiion 
ti;e  words  at   which    the  Bible  opened  were  the  fame 
which  Jefus  fpoke  to  J.idas  the  traitor;  Fritnd,  U'bcrt' 
fori-  art  thou  care  ?  This  circumftance  fo  aficCfcd  Her- 
bert, that  it  brought  him  to  a  ihorougli  repentance  of 
his  crime  ;    in  expiation  of  whicli  lie  built  the  cathedral 
church  or  Norwich,   the  firft  ftonc  of  which  he  laid  iu 
the  year  1096. 

BATHA,  Bath,  ox  Bachia,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fcated  on  the 
Danube.     E.  Long.  20.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

BATHING,  the  aft  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath ; 
that  is  of  immcrging  the  body,  or  part  of  it,  in  water, 
or  other  fluid 
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fiihln-.       Bathing  is  a  praaice  of  great  antiquity.  The  Greeks, 

" '  as  early  as  the  heroic  age,  arc  laid  to  have  bathed  them- 

felves  ill  the  fea,  in  rivers,  &c.  We  even  find  mention 
in  Homer,  of  hot  baths  in  the  Trojan  times;  but  thefc 
fccni  to  have  been  very  rare,  and  only  ulcd  on  extraor 


though  they  are  not  a^eed  as  to  the  manner  in  which    Kathiny. 
they  operate  on  the  human  body.     See  Meeicine- *"~"^'      ' 
Judex 

Bathing  among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  ancients, 
makes  a  part  of  diet  and  luxury  ;  and  in  every  town. 


dinary  occalions.      Athcnjeus  fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as     and  even  village,  there  is  a  public  baih.     Indeed,  the 


unnufual  even  in  his  age.  In  reality,  public  baths  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dil'couragcd,  and  even  prohibited,  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  contented  to  walh  thera- 
felvcs  at  home  in  a  lort  of  bathing-tubs.  The  method 
of  bathing  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  by  heating 
water  in  a  large  veli'cl  with  three  feet,  and  thence  pour- 
inc  it  on  the  head  and  Ihouldcrs  of  the  peribn  feated  in 
tlie  tub  for  that  purpofc,  who  at  coming  out  was  anoint- 
ed with  oil 


ncccflity  of  clcanlinefs,  in  a  climate  where  one  pcr- 
fpires  fo  copiouily,  has  rendered  baihing  indilpcn- 
fablc;  the  comfort  it  produces  prtfrrvcs  the  ufc  ot  it  ; 
and  Mahomet,  who  knew  its  utility,  has  reduced  it 
to  a  precept.  Of  tiiele  baths,  and  the  manner  of  bath- 
ing particularly  at  Cairo,  the  following  account  is  giveu 
by  M.  Savary  in  his  Letters  on  tgypt. 

"  The  lirlt  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the  bath, 
is  a  larjrc  hill,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda. 


The  Romans  were  alio  long  before  they  came  into  It  is  opi  ii  at  the  top,  to  give  a  free  circulation  to  the 

the  ufc  of  baths;   the  very  name  of  which,  thcrwo',  air.      A  fpacious  cllrade,  or  railed  floor,  covered  with 

Ihows  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.     As  the  an-  a  carpet,  and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  around 

cient  Romans  were  chiefly  employed  in  .agriculture,  it,  on  which  one  lays  one's  clothes.     In  the  middle  of 

their  cudom   was  every  evening  after  work  to  walh  the  building,  a  jet-d'cau  fpouis  out  from  a  bafon,  and 

their  arms  and   legs,  th.it  they  might  lit  down  to  fup-  agreeably  entertains  the  eye.   When  you  are  nndreffed, 

per  with  more  decency  :  for  it  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  the  you  tie  a  napkin  round  your  loins,   take  a  pair  of  fan- 

iife  of  linen  was  then  unknown  ;  and  the  people  oi  that  dais,  and  cnicr  into  a  narrow  palVage,  where  you  be- 

aee  went  with  their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  coufe-  gin   to  be   fcniible  of  the  heat.     The  door  Units  to; 

quently  expofed  to  dull  and  tilth.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  and,  at  20  paces  off,  you  open  a  fecond,   and  go  alonjj 

for  every  ninth  day,   when  they  repaired  to  the  city,  a  pallage,  which  torms  a  right  angle  with  the  former, 

either  to  the  nundiu.e  or  to  attend  at  the  ademblirs  of  Here  the  heat  increafcs.     They  who  arc  afraid  of  fud- 

the  people,   they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tiber,  or  Ibme  dcniy  cxpoling   thtmfelves  to  a   llrogcr*ltgrce  of  ir, 

other  river  which  happened  to  be  neareft  them.     This  flop  in  a  ma; bit  hall,  in  the  way  to  the  bath  properly 

feemsto  have  been  all  the  bathing  knoivn  till  the  time  fo  called.  The  bath  is  a  fpacious  and  vaulted  apanmenr, 

of  Pompey,  when  the  cuflom  began  of  bathing  tilery  paved  and  lined  with  marble,  around  which  there  are 


day. 

The  Celtic  natior.s  were  not  without  the  ufc  of  bath- 
ing :  the  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day  in  warm 
water  in  winter,  and  in  fummcr  in  cold.  In  Kngland, 
the  famous  bath  in  Somcrfetlhirc  is  laid  by  fome  to  have 
been  in  ufe  800  years  before  Chrift.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, it  mull  be  owned,  we  have  but  very  llender  evi- 
dence :    but  Dr  Mufgrave  makes  it    probable  that  it 


lour  clofc-is.  The  vapour  incellantly  riling  from  a  foun- 
tain and  cittern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
burning  perfumes.  Thcfe,  however,  are  never  burnt 
except  the  peilbns  who  are  in  the  bath  dclire  it.  They 
mix  with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  produces  a  molt 
agreeable  eflect. 

"  The  bathers  arc  notimprifonedhcre,  as  in  Europe, 
in  a  fort  of  tub,  where  one  is  never  at  one's  cafe.  Ex- 


was  a  place  of  conliderablerefort  in  Geta's  time  ;  there  tended  on  a  cloth  fpread  out,  the  head  fupported  by  a 

being  Hill  the  remains  of  a  ftatue  erected  to  that  gene-  fmall  culhion,  they  flretch  themfelves  freely  in  every 

ral,  in  gratitude  for  ibme  benefav.tions  he  bad  con-  pollure,  wliile  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odori- 

ferrcd  upon  it.  ferous  vapours,  which  penetrate  into  all  their  pores. 

Altho.igh  bathing,    among  the  ancients,  made,  as  After  repoling  there  fome  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle 

it  were,  a  part  of  diet,  and  was  ufed  as  familiarly  as  moifturc  over  the  whole  body,  a  fervant  comes,  prellcs 

eating  or  deep;  yet  it  was  in  high  efteein  among  their  you  gently,   turns  you  over,    and  when  the  limbs  are 

phylieians  for   the  cure  of  difeafcs,  as  appears  from  become  fupple  and  tiexiblc  he  makes  all  the  jointscrack 

Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,    and   Oribafias;    whence  without  any  diihculty.    He  malies*  and  feems  to  knead 

frequent  exhortations  to  walliing  in  the  fea,  and  plunt;-  the  flelli  without  making   you  feel  the  fmallefl  pain. 

iug  into  cold  water.     The  tint  inflance  of  cold  bath-  This  operation  finillied,  he  puts  on  a  fluff"  glove,  and 

ing,  as  a  medicine,  isMclampus'sbatbing  thedaughters  rubs  you  a  long  time.     During  this  operation,  he  de- 

of  the  king  of  Argos;   and  the  firft  inllance  of  warm  taches  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  which  is  running 

bi'h'ng  is   Medea's  ufc   of  it,  who  was   laid   to  boil  with  fweat,  a   fort   of  fniall  Icales,  and  removes  even 


people  alive,  becaufc  Pelias  king  of  ThelFaly  died  in 
a  warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold  bath  was 
ufed  with  fuccefs  by  Antoninus  Mnfa,  phylician  to  the 
emperor    Augullus,   for  the   recovery   of  that  prince; 


tlie  imperceptible  dirt  that  flops  the  pores.  The  Ikin 
becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  fatin.  He  then  condn(51s 
you  into  a  clofet,  pours  the  lather  of  perfumed  foap 
upon  yoar  head,  and  wiihilraws.     The   ancients  did 


•  "  Mafs" 
comes  from 
the  Ataliic 
\erb  mafsy 
which  fig- 
nifit'5 

toiicbingia 
a  delicate 
manner. 


but  fell  into  negle'fl  after  the  death  of  Marccllus,  who  more  lionour  to  their  guells,  and  treated  them  in  a 

was  thought  to  have  been  dtllroycd  by  the  improper  more  voluptuous  manner.     Whilft  Tclcmachus  was  at 

ufe  of  it.     It  was  again   bro.ight  into  rcquetl  towards  the    court  of    Neflor,  '  the   beautiful   Polycafla,    the 

the  clofc  of  the  reign   of  Nero,  by  means  of  a  phyfv  handfomcfl  of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  Pylos,  led 

cian  at  Marfrillcs  named  Churm'n ;   but  (hiring  the  ig-  the  fon    of  Ulylfes  to  the  bath  ;  wafhcd  him  v^iih  her 

tiorance  of  the  fuccceding  ages,  the  practice  was  again  own  hands;  and,  nfur  anointing  his  body  wiili  precious 

baniihcd   for  a  long  time. —  Both  hot  and  cold  biihing  oils,  covered  him  witii  rich  habits  and  a  fpltiidid  cloak.* 

are  now  prcfcribed  in  many  cafes  by  the  phyikians,  PililUatiis  aaid  Telcmachiis  were  Hot  worfe  treated  in 
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Batlimg.    tlie  palace  of  Menelaus.     '  Wlien   they  had  admired 

"      "         its  beaties,  they  were  conJiitled  to  bafons  of  marble, 

where  a  bath  was  prepired  :  Beautiful  female  llavcs 

wa(he<l  them  ;  and,  after  anointing  ihcm  with  oil,  co- 

Tcred  them  wiili  rich  tunics  and  fipcrbpelliccs.' 

"  The  clofct  to  whicli  one  is  conducieJ  is  furnilhcd 
with  a  ciflern  and  two  cocks ;  one  for  cold  and  the 
other  for  hot  water.  There  ymivvalh  yourlclf.  Soon 
after  the  fcrvant  retnrns  with  a  depilatory  pomaiiim, 
■which  in  an  inftant  makes  the  hair  fall  oli'  the  places  it 
is  applied  to.  Both  men  and  women  make  general  nfc 
of  it  in  Egypt.  It  is  compofcd  of  a  minetal  called 
rufma,  which  is  of  a  deep  brown.  The  Egyptians 
burn  it  lightly,  knead  it  with  waier,  mixing  it  with 
half  the  quantity  of  Aaked  lime.  Tliis  greyilh  palle 
applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it  fall  off  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  without  giving  the  llightert  pain. 

"After  being  well  wallied  and  purified,  you  arc  wrap- 
ped up  in  hot  linen,  and  follow  the  guide  through 
the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment.  This 
jnfcnfible  tranfuion  from  heat  to  cold  prevents  one  from 
fuffering  any  inconvenience  from  it.  On  arriving  at 
the  eflrade,  you  find  a  bed  prepared  for  you  ;  and 
fcarcely  are  you  laid  down  before  a  child  comes  to  prefs 
every  part  of  your  body  with  his  delicate  fingers,  in 
order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You  change  linen  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  callofity  of 
your  feet  with  pimiice  flone.  He  then  brings  you  a 
pipe  and  Moka  coffee. 

"  Coming  out  of  a  ftove  where  one  was  furroundedby 
a  hot  and  moift  fog,  where  the  fweat  gullied  from  every 
limb,  and  tranfported  into  a  fpacious  apartment  open 
to  the  external  air,  the  brcafl  dilates,  and  one  breathes 
with  voluptuoufnefs.  Perfectly  mailed,  and  as  it  were 
regenerated,  one  experiences  an  univerfal  comfort.  The 
blood  circulates  with  freedom  ;  and  one  feels  as  if  difen- 
gaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  together  with  a  fup- 
plenefs  and  lightnefs  to  which  one  has  been  hitherto  a 
Granger.  A  lively  fentiment  of  exillcnce  diffufes  itfelf 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  body.  Whillt  it  is  loft 
in  delicate  fenfations,  the  foul,  fympathifmg  with  the 
tlelight,  enjoys  the  moft  agreeable  ideas.  The  ima- 
gination, wandering  over  the  univerfe,  which  it  em- 
bellilhes,  fees  on  every  fide  the  moft  enchanting  pic- 
tures, every  where  the  image  of  happinefs.  If  life  be 
nothing  but  the  fuccelhon  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour 
with  which  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of 
them,  would  induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two  hours  of 
that  delicious  calm  that  fuccecds  the  bath, one  has  lived 
a  number  of  years." 

Such  arc  the  baths,  the  nfe  of  which  were  fo  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  ftill 
the  delight  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  by  means  of  (hem 
that  they  prevent  or  difpet  rheumatifms,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  are  produced  by  want  of 
pcrfpiration.  Hence  likewife  they  find  a  radical  cure 
for  that  fatal  evil  which  attacks  the  Iburcts  of  genera- 
tion, the  remedy  for  which  is  fo  dangerous  in  Europe. 
By  the  fame  reionrce  they  get  rid  ol'  that  uncomfort- 
able feeling  fo  common  to  all  nations  who  do  not  pay 
fo  much  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  bodies. — 
Mr  Tourncfort,  indeed,  who  had  ufed  fteam  baths  at 
C'onftantinople,  where  there  is  lc(s  refinement  in  them 
than  at  Cairo,  is  of  opinion  thai  they  injure  the  brcaft. 
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But,  according  to  Mr  Savary,  this  is  an  error  which 
further  experience  would  have  correaed.  There  arc 
no  people  who  nuke  more  frequent  ule  of  them  than 
the  Egyptians,  and  there  is  no  country  where  there 
arc  Itwcr  afthraatic  people.  The  allhii.a  is  Icarcely 
known  there. 

The  women  are  paflionatcly  fond  of  ihefe  baths. 
They  frequent  them  at  leaft  once  a-\vctk,  and  i.>ke 
wiih  them  Haves  properly  qualified  for  the  purjole. 
More  luxurious  ihan  the  men,  after  lu-.dergoing  the 
ul'ual  prepnrations,  ihey  walh  their  bo.iics,  and  ^ibovc 
all  their  heads,  with  roft-waier.  It  is  there  that  fe- 
male head  drellers  form  their  lona  black  hair  into  trcfl"es, 
which  they  mix  with  precious  ellenctsinftcad  of  powder 
and  pomatum.  It  is  there  that  i!-'y  blacken  .he  edge 
of  their  eye-lids,  and  h  ngtheii  iheir  cye-br.Avs  with  co- 
lic!, a  preparation  of  tin  i^urnt  with  gall-nuts  ;  i:is  there 
they  ftain  the  finger  and  toe  nails  ->iih  the  leaves  of 
henue,  a  Ihriib  common  in  Egypt,  and  which  gives 
them  a  golden  colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  they 
make  nfe  of  are  palled  through  the  fwect  /learn  of  the 
wood  of  aloes  ;  and  when  ihc  work  of  the  toilet  is  at 
an  end,  they  remain  in  the  outer  apartment,  and  jaft 
the  day  in  entcrtainnienis.  Females  enicrtaln  them 
with  voluptuous  fongs  and  dances,  or  tell  them  talcs  of 
love. 

BATHURST  (Ralph),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phy- 
fician,  poet  and  divine,  born  in  the  year  1620.  He 
ftudied  divinty  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford  ;  but  the 
times  of  confufion  coining  en,  he  changed  the  courfc 
of  his  ftudics,  and  applied  himfclf  to  phyfic.  He  '.00k 
a  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  ;  in  which  he  rofe  to 
fuch  eminence,  that  he  w^as,  in  the  lime  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  appointed  phyfician  to  the  ftate.  Upon  the  re- 
ftoraiion,  he  quitted  his  profeffion  of  phyfic  ;  was  elec- 
ted a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  prefident  of  his 
college;  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Wells.  Soon  after,  he  ferved  the  office  of  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  by  King  William 
and  Qiieen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  which  he  refufed 
to  accept.  His  learning  and  talents  were  various.  He 
was  an  orator,  a  philofophcr,  and  a  poet:  he  poircircd 
an  inexhauftible  fund  ofwit,  and  was  a  facetious  com- 
panion at  80  years  of  age.  Ridicule  was  the  weapon 
with  which  he  ufed  to  correft  the  delinquents  of  his 
college  :  and  he  was  fo  abfoluie  a  maftcr  of  it,  that  he 
had  it  always  at  hand.  His  poetical  pieces  in  the  Mr:- 
f.e  Anglicauit  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  He  wrote 
feveral  poems,  both  in  Englifli  and  Latin  ;  ai;d  died 
June  14.  1704,  in  the  £4111  year  of  his  age. 

Bathurst  (Allen), Earl  of  Bathurft,  one  of  thclaft 
worthies  of  Qiiecn  Anne's  reign,  that  Ihining  period 
of  triumphs,  lafte,  genius,  and  elegance,  was  born  in 
the  year  1684.  His  ftudies  and  his  education  were 
equally  conducive  to  the  brilliant  figure  he  was  dcjljncd 
to  make  in  focial  life  and  in  the  fenate,  as  a  polite  fcho- 
lar,  a  patriot,  and  a  Uatefman.  Thefc  talents  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  difplay  as  early  as  the  year  1705; 
when,  at  the  requeft  of  his  father  Sir  Benjamin  Ba- 
thurft, and  ihe  folicitation  of  ihc  conftitucnis  of  Ciren- 
cheftcr,  he  ferved  in  parliament  for  that  borough,  his 
native  foil,  with  reputation  and  inicgriiy.  I!c  diftin- 
guiihed  himfclf  particularly  in  the  ftrugglcs  and  de- 
bates rclati\c  to  the  union  between  the  tuo  kingdoms, 
K  2  firnil/ 
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flmth»rl».  firmly  fiipponing  this  meafure,  calculated  to  ftrengihen 

' ■' '  the  vij;our  of  government  by  uniting  its  force.  Tiumgh 

he  was  contented  to  ad  a  i'ubordinate  charader  in  liie 
great  oppolition  planned  by  Mr  Harlcy  and  Mr  St 
John,  his  intimate  friends,  to  fap  the  credit  ot  the 
Duke  of  Marlliorough  and  his  adherents,  he  was  of  in- 
finite fcrvicc  to  his  party  in  arraigning,  with  fpirit  and 
eloquence,  the  conducl  of  the  General  and  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin.  who  had  long  governed  the  Qiicen,  and 
iaviilicd  the  ircafures  of  ihc  nation  on  comiucfts  more 
fplcndid  than  fcrviceable.  The  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  fecondcd  his  efforts  to  difpel  the  intoxica- 
tion of  former  liicccircs.  His  perlonal  regard  for  Lord 
Somcrs,  prefidcnt  of  the  council,  was  never  altered, 
though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in  politics  ;  and 
when  he  was  divelled  of  his  office,  Mr  Bathurfl  afted 
with  fuch  tendcrnefs  and  delicacy,  as  to  prcfcrvc  the 
eftecm  of  Lord  Sonitrs  in  a  private  flatiou.  In  couli- 
deration  of  his  zeal  and  fcrviccs,  the  Qjieen  advanced 
hira,  in  I  71 1,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Baihurll,  of  Baltlcfden,  in  Bcdfordlhirc. 

His  Lordlhip  continued  to  fpeak  his  fcntiments  with 
an  undaunted  freedom  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  llcpt 
forth  as  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  court-meafures 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  during  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
polc's  adminillration.  The  acrimony  of  the  profccu- 
tion  carried  on  againft  the  Karl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  ftimulated  his  in- 
dignation and  his  eloquence  againft  fuch  vindidive  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  he  obferved,  "that  the  king  of  afadiou 
was  but  the  fovercign  of  half  his  fubjeds." 

The  fouih-fea  fchcme  having  infcdcd  the  whole  na- 
tion with  a  fpiiit  of  avaricious  cnterprize,  the  people 
awaked  from  their  delirium,  and  an  iniinite  number  of 
families  was  involved  in  ruin.  Lord  Bathurfl  publicly 
impeached  the  dircdors,  whofe  arts  liad  enabled  them 
by  thcfe  vain  cxpedations  to  amafs  furprifing  fortunes  : 
he  reprefcnted  that  the  national  honour  was  concerned 
in  dripping  them  of  their  ill  acquired  wealth  ;  and  moved 
for  having  all  the  diredors  of  the  fouth-fea  company 
puniflied  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  eflates,  for  fuch  a  no- 
Torious  ad  of  fordid  knavery. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Lords 
a^ainlt  Dr  Atterbury  billiop  of  Rochefter,  that  learned 
prelate,  who  joined  to  the  graces  of  llyle  and  elocution 
all  the  elegance  of  a  jud  delivery;  among  the  many 
friends  the  billiop's  eloquence,  politencfs,  and  inge- 
nuity had  procured  him,  was  Lord  Baihurft.  He  fpoke 
againft  the  bill  with  great  vehemence  and  propriety  ; 
ebfcrving,  "  that  if  fuch  extraordinary  proceedings 
were  countenanced,  lie  law  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  ihcir  couniry-houfes, 
and  there,  if  pofliWe,  quietly  enjoy  their  eftates  with- 
in their  own  families,  llnce  the  leall  correfpondcnce,  or 
intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  criminal."  Then 
turning  to  the  biffiops,  he  faid,  "  he  could  hardly 
account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice  fomc 
perfons  bore  the  ingenious  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  un- 
lefs  it  was  that  they  were  infatuated  like  the  wild 
Americans,  who  fondly  believe  they  inherit  not  only 
the  fpoils,  but  even  the  abilities,  of  the  man  they  dc- 
ftroy."  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  entered  his  pro- 
teft  againft  the  bill. 

His  Lordlhip  was  entirely  averfe  to  continental  con- 
aedions  ;  and  animadverted  fcverely  upon  the  monarch 
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whofe  thoughts  were  turned  to  foreign  concerns  »nd 
alliance  which  could  never  be  ufeful  ;  complaining  of  " 
the  immenfe  funis  laviiltcd  in  fubfidies  to  needy  and  ra- 
pacious princes. 

Tlie  diredors  of  the  charitable  corporation  having 
embezzled  joo,oool.  of  the  proprietors  capital,  Lord 
Bathurft  declared,  in  the  Houle  of  Lords,  his  abhor- 
rence of  [hismoft  iniquitous  I'cene  of  fraud  ;  afferting, 
thai  not  one  Ihilling  of  the  money  was  ever  applied  to 
the  proper  fcrvice,  but  became  the  reward  of  avarice 
and  venality. 

His  lordlhip  concurred,  with  all  his  power,  in  the 
oppofiiion  10  bir  Robert  Walpole,  who  now  tottered 
on  ihe  brink  of  ruin.  This  miniftcr,  after  obftinatc 
ftrugglcs,  having  been  forced  to  refign  all  liis  employ- 
nicnis.  Lord  Bathurft  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council, 
and  made  captain  of  the  gentlemen  penlioncrs,  which 
port  he  rcligncd  in  i  744.  He  was  appointed  treafurer 
to  the  prcfcnt  king,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  I7J7, 
and  continued  in  the  lift  of  privy-counfellors  at  his  ac- 
celiion  to  the  throne  ;  but,  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
be  chofc  to  enjoy  otinni  cum  dignitaie. 

Lord  Bathurft's  integrity  gained  him  the  eftcem  evea 
of  liis  opponents  ;  and  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
the  affeilion  of  all  that  knew  him  more  intimately. 
He  added  to  his  public  virtues  all  the  good  breeding, 
puliiencfs,  and  elegance,  of  focial  iulercourfe.  Dr. 
Frciud,  Corgreve,  Vanbrugh,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe, 
Addilon,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  moft  men  of 
genius  in  his  own  time,  cultivated  his  friendlliip,  and 
were  proud  of  his  corrclpondence. 

Pope,  in  liis  Epiftle  to  him  on  the  Ufc  of  Riches  t 
thus  addreifcshim : 


Bathurft* 


The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art: 

T'  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  ajuftexpcnce. 

Join  wiih  ceconomy  magnificence  ; 

With  fplendor,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  health  : 

O  teach  us,  Bathurft,  yet  unfpoil'd  by  wealth  ! 

Thai  fccret  rare,  between  th'  extremes  to  move. 

Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  felf-love. 

And  Sterne,  in  his  letters  to  Elizs,  thus  fpeaks  of 
him  :  "  This  nobleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  ;  ho 
was  always  ihe  protedor  of  men  of  wit  and  genius  ; 
and  has  had  thofe  of  the  laft  century  always  at  his  table. 
The  manner  in  which  his  notice  began  of  me,  was  as 
fingular  as  it  was  polite. — He  came  up  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  at  the  Princefs  of  Wales's  court,  '  I  want 
to  know  you,  Mr.  Sterne  ;  but  it  is  fit  you  fliould 
know  alfo  who  it  is  that  wilhes  this  plealbre  :  you  have 
heard  (continued  he)  of  an  old  Lord  Bathurft,  of 
whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  fung  and  fpoken  foi 
much  :  I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniufes  of  that  caft, 
but  have  furvived  them  ;  and  defpairing  ever  to  find 
their  equals,  it  is  fome  years  fince  I  have  clofed  my  ac- 
counts, and  Ihut  up  my  books,  with  thoughts  of  ne- 
ver opening  themagain  :  but  you  have  kindled  a  defire 
in  mc  of  opening  ihem  once  more  before  1  die,  which 
I  now  do  ;  fo  go  home,  and  dine  with  me.'  This 
nobleman,  I  fay,  is  a  prodigy  :  for  at  85  he  has  all  the 
wit  and  prompincfs  of  a  man  of  30  ;  a  difpofiiion  to  be 
pleafcd,  and  a  power  to  pleafe  others  beyond  what- 
ever I  knew  !  added  to  which,  a  man  of  learning,  cour- 
tcfy,  and  feeling." 

His 
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His  Lordlliip,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  prefervcd 
his  natural  checrfuliicfs  and  vivacity,  always  acceflible, 
hofpitable,  and  beneficent.  Lately  he  delighted  in 
rural  amtifements  ;  and  enjoyed,  with  a  philofophical 
fatisfadion,  the  (hade  of  the  lofty  trees  he  had  planted 
himfclf.  Till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  conflantly 
rode  out  on  horfeback  two  hours  before  dinner,  and 
conftanily  drank  his  bottle  of  claret  or  Madeira  after 
dinner.  He  ufed  to  declare,  in  a  jocofe  manner,  he 
never  could  think  of  adopting  Dr  Cadogan's  method, 
as  Dr  Cheyne  had  alTured  him,  50  years  ago,  he  would 
never  live  feven  years  longer  uulefs  he  abriged  him- 
felf  of  his  wine.  Purfuant  to  this  maxim,  his  Lord- 
ihip  having,  forae  years  ago,  invited  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  fpcnd  a  few  cheerful  days  with  him  ac 
his  feat  at  Cirencefter,  and  being  one  evening  very 
loth  to  part  with  them;  on  his  fon  the  late  chan- 
cellor's objecting  to  their  fitting  up  any  longer,  and 
adding  that  health  and  long  life  were  bell  fccured  by 
regularity,  he  fuffcred  him  to  retire  :  but,  as  foon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  cheerful  father  faid,  "  Come,  my 
good  friends,  fince  the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I 
think  wc  may  venture  to  crack  another  bottle." 

His  Lordlhip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
in  1772  ;  and  lived  to  fee  the  above  nobleman,  his  el- 
defl  fon,  feveral  years  Lord  High  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  promoted  to  the  peerage  in  1771  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Aplley.  Lord  Baihurft  married  Ca- 
therine daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Aplley,  by  whom  he 
had  two  other  fons,  and  five  daughters.  His  death 
happened,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  at  his  leat  near  Ci- 
renceiler,  in  the  91ft  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  i6th 
of  September  1775. 

BATHYLLUS  and  Pvlades,  inventors  of  panto- 
mime entertainments  on  the  flage.  Baihyllusfuccetdcd 
in  reprefenting  comedy  ;  Pylades,  in  tragedy.  The  art 
confifted  in  expreding  the  pafTions  by  gellures,  atti- 
tudes, and  dumb  Ihew  ;  not,  as  in  modern  times,  in 
machineiy,  and  the  fooleries  of  Harlequin.  They 
flouriflied  at  Rome,  under  Augullus,  about  A.  D.  10. 
Each  of  them  kept  fcholars,  who  perpetuated  their 
maflcr's  name:  for  the  followers  of  Bathyllus,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  comic  part,  called  thenifclvcs  Bathylli ; 
and  thofe  of  Pylades,  who  excelled  in  the  tragic,  called 
themfelves  Pyladx. 

BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrum.eni  made  of  metal, 
in  the  form  of  a  flaff,  furnifhed  with  metalline  rings, 
which  being  llruck,  yielded  a  kind  of  harnionical 
founds  ;  ufed  by  the  Armenians  in  their  church-fcr- 
vice. 

BATIS  ;  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  diaecia  clafs  of  plants,  the  charav?lers  of 
which  are  :  Of  the  male,  the  amentum  is  four  ways 
imbricated,  and  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  want- 
ing :  of  the  female,  the  amentum  is  ovate,  the  involu- 
crum  diphyllous  ;  calyx  and  corolla  wanting;  the  ftig- 
ma  is  bilobate  and  felfile  j  the  berries  condunatc  and 
fourfeeded.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  mantima, 
a  native  of  Jamaica. 

BATISTE,  in  commerce,  a  fine  white  kind  of  li- 
nen cloth,  manufaftured  in  F'landers  and  Picardy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  batillc  ;  the  firfl  very  thin  ; 
the  fecond  lefs  thin  ;  and  the  third  much  thicker,  cal- 
led Holland  latijhj  as  coming  very  near  the  goodnefs 
«f  Hollands^ 


The  chief  ufc  of  Batifte  is  for  neck-cloths,  head-    Baimaa 

cloths,  fiirplices,  &c.  || 

BATMAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  i]fed  at   l^attaJia. 
Smyrna,  containing  fix  okesof  400  drams  each,  which  *"^ 
amount  to  16  pounds  6  ounces  and  15  drams  of  Engliih 
weight. 

BATMANSON,  (John),  prior  of  the  Carihofian 
monaflery,  or  Chartcr-houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  fonie  time  a  fludent  at  Oxford,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree  in  that  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Edward 
Lee  arclibilhop  of  York,  at  whofe  requefl  he  wrote 
againfl  Erafmus  and  Luther.  He  died  in  the  year 
1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
charter-houfe.  According  to  Bale,  he  was  a  proud 
forward  perfon  ;  and  he  fays  that  Erafmus,  in  one  of 
liis  letters  to  the  bithop  of  Winchelter,  calls  him  an 
ignorant  fellow.  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  the 
charader  of  a  man  of  fiugular  genius,  zeal,  piety,  and 
learning.  He  wrote,  \.Anhiiadvcr fanes  in  annaatioitcs 
Erajvii  111  Nov.  Teftamenliim.  1.  A  trcatife  agaiiiji 
fovie  of  Luthcr'i  works.  Thefe  two  he  afterwards  re- 
traced. 3.  CoJiimentaria  in  proverbia  Solomonis.  4.  In 
cantica  canticorum.  5.  De  unica  Magdatcna.  6.  In- 
jlitutiones  novicioruvi.  7.  De  conttmptu  viundi.  8.  De 
Chrifio  duodeiini.    9.   On  the  words,  Mifilis  eft,  &;c. 

BATON,  or  Baston.     See  Baston. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  the  title  of  a  fine  burlefi^ue  poem 
generally  afcribed  to  Homer.  The  fubjciJl  of  the  work 
is  the  death  of  Pfycharpax,  a  moiifc,  fon  to  Toxartcs, 
who  being  mounted  on  tlie  back  of  Phyfignathus,  a 
frog,  on  a  voyage  to  her  palace,  to  which  Ihe  had  in- 
vited him,  was  feizcd  with  fear  when  he  faw  liimfclf 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled  offand 
was  drowned.  Phyfignathus  being  fufpei?tcd  to  have 
Ihakcn  him  off  with  dtfign,  the  mice  demanded  fatis- 
faclion,  and  unanimouliy  declared  war  agiinft  the  frogs. 

BATT^il,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  for- 
merly inhabitants  of  whaj  is  now  called  Hijfe.  Being 
dilTatisfied  with  their  fituation  there,  they  fettled  on 
theilland  formed  by  the  Vahalis  and  Rhine,  which 
from  them  took  the  name  of  Batavia,  or  Batavcrum 
hifuta.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
arillocracy,  and  democracy.  Their  chief  was,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  nothing  more  than  a  principal  citizen, 
whofe  bulinefs  was  rather  to  advife  than  to  command. 
The  principal  men  who  exerciftd  jurifdidion,  and  com- 
manded the  troops,  in  their  rcfjiedive  diltrifts,  were 
chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  an  alfembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  hundred  perfons  fcUcted  from  among  the  peo- 
ple prclided  over  every  county,  and  at'fed  as  chiefs  in 
the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome 
meafure,  an  army  always  in  readinefs.  Each  family 
compofed  a  body  of  militia,  which  fcrved  under  a  cap- 
tain of  their  own  choofing.     See  Batavorum  Infula. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
or  ready  for  engagement.  The  word  fcenis  formed 
from  the  Latin  ajtualia,  fomeiimes  alfo  written  hata- 
lia,  denoting  a  fort  of  military  or  gladiatorial  exercife, 
as  fighting  with  foils,  or  tilting  at  a  poll.  In  this 
fcnfc,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a  battalia;  to  march 
in  battalia,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle  ;  to  brc.nk 
the  battalia,  &c.  In  tlie  Roman  battalia,  the  hjllau 
made  the  front.  BAT- 
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BATTALION,  a  fmall  body  of  infantry,  ranged 
in  form  ofbaiilc,  and  ready  to  engage. 

A  batialion  iiluiliy  contains  from  500  to  800  men  ; 
b.it  the  number  it  confilb  of  is  not  dcirrmined.  They 
arc  armed  with  firelocks,  fwords  and  bayonets  ;  and 
divided  into  15  companies,  one  of  which  is  genadicrs 
They  are  iifnaily  drawn  up  three  men  deep.  Some  re- 
giments conlill  of  but  one  battalion,  others  arc  divided 
into  four  or  five. 

BATTATAS,  the  Indian  name  of  the  potatoe. 
See  Convolvulus. 

BATTEL,  a  town  of  Siiffox,  five  miles  north-weft 
of  Hillings,  fitiiated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  50. 
55.  It  was  formerly  called  Epiton  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  William  the  Conqneror  vanquilhed  Harold  king 
of  England  on  Oaobcr  14th  1066.  William,  in  me- 
mory of  this  virtory,  creded  an  abbey,  which  he  cal- 
led BmcI  Abbey  ;  and  if  a  criminal  conld  bnt  reach 
this  abbey,  he  was  difmilTed  from  thence,  and  was  af- 
terwards in  no  danger  for  his  paft  faults.  The  abbey 
was  a  large  and  noble  ftnicliire,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  gateway  which  is  ftill  entire,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  remains.  This  place  is  noted  for  making  gnn- 
pouder  equal  to  that  of  Dantzick  ;  and  the  belt  goes 
by  the  name  of  of  Battel  gunpowder. 

Battel,  in  law,  or  Trial  by  wager  of  Battel,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  much  difufcd. 
It  feems  to  have  owed  its  original  to  the  military  fpi- 
rit  of  our  anceflcrs,  joined  to  a  fuperllitious  frame  of 
mind  ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence, under  an  apprehcnlion  and  hope  (however  pre- 
fumptuous  and  unwarrantable),  that  heaven  would  give 
the  victory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  The  decifion  of 
fuits,  by  this  appeal  to  the  God  of  battels,  is  by  foine 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the 
northern  or  German  clans  that  planted  themfclves  in 
Gaul.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  firft  written  iiijunftion 
of  indiciary  combats  that  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  laws 
ofGundebald,  A.  D.  501,  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Burgundian  code.  Yet  it  does  not  fcem  to  have  been 
merely  a  local  cuflom  of  this  or  that  particular  tribe, 
but  to  have  been  the  common  ufage  of  all  thofc  war- 
like people  from  the  earliell  times.  And  it  may  alfo 
feem,  from  a  paiTage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  the 
Germans,  when  firft  they  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  wont  to  decide  all  contefts  of  right  by  the 
fword  ;  for  when  Q^iintilius  Varus  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce among  them  the  Roman  laws  and  method  of 
trial,  it  Was  looked  upon  (fays  the  hiftorian)  as  a  «o- 
vitas  iricognittc  difiipliine,  tit  fo  lit  a  nriais  decerni  jure 
termtnarentHr.  And  among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Svve- 
den  we  find  the  praflice  of  judiciary  duels  cftablillicd 
upon  much  the  fame  footing  as  they  formerly  were  in 
our  own  country. 

This  trial  was  introduced  in  England  among  other 
Norman  cuftoms  by  William  the  Conqueror  :  but  was 
only  ufed  in  three  cafes,  one  military,  one  criminal,  and 
the  third  civil.  The  tirll  in  the  court-martial,  or  court 
of  chivalry  and  honour;  the  fecond  in  appeals  of  fe- 
lony ;  and  the  thir'l  upon  ilTue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right, 
the  lad  and  moft  folemn  decifion  of  real  property.  For 
in  writsofrightthej«j/ro/'r/£/«//j,  which  isfrcquenily 
a  matter  of  ditHculty,  is  in  queftion  ;  but  other  real  ac- 
tions being  merely  queftions  of  thejwj  /(///j'/fo;;//,  which 
are  ufually  more  plain  and  obvious,  our  anccAors  did 


not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  Providence.  An-  Battl«i 
other  pretext  (or  allowing  it,  upon  thefe  final  writs  of  """"^ 
right,  was  alfo  for  the  fake  of  fuch  claimants  as  might 
have  the  true  right,  but  yet  by  the  death  of  witncllcs 
or  other  defect  of  evidence  be  unable  to  prove  it  to  a 
jury.  But  the  moll  curious  rcafon  of  all  is  given  in  the 
Mirror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant  of  ihe  combat 
bet'.vcen  David  for  ihc  people  of  Ifrael  of  the  one  party, 
and  Goliah  for  the  Philillines  of  the  other  party  :  a 
rcafon  which  Pcpe  Nicholas  I.  very  fcrioully  decides 
to  be  inconclufive.  Of  battel,  therefore,  on  a  writ  of 
right  we  lliall  firft  fpeak  :  and  although  the  writ  of 
right  itftlf,  and  of  courfe  this  trial  thereof,  be  at  prc- 
icnt  difufed ;  yet,  as  it  is  law  at  this  day,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curiofity,  at  leaft,  to  inquire  into  the  forms 
of  this  proceeding,  as  we  may  gather  them  from  an- 
cient authors. 

I.  The  laft  trial  by  battel  that  was  waged  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Wcftminfter  (though  there 
was  afterwards  one  in  the  court  of  cliivalry  in  i6;i, 
and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  in  1638) 
was  in  the  13th  year  of  Qiicen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1571, 
as  reported  by  Sir  James  Dyer  ;  and  was  held  in  Tot- 
hill-fields,  Weftminfter,  "  non  fine  jiuigiia  juris  confuU 
tornm  fcrturbatioite,"  faith  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ceremony.  The  fonn,  a» 
appears  from  the  authors  before  cited,  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  ge- 
neral ilHie,  viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold  than 
the  demandant  haili  to  recover  ;  and  offers  to  prove  it 
by  the  body  of  his  champion,  which  tender  is  accepted 
by  the  demandant  ;  the  tenant  in  the  firft  place  mnft 
produce  his  champion,  who,  by  throwing  down  his 
glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  ftipulates  bat- 
tel with  the  champion  of  the  demandant;  who,  by  ta- 
king up  the  gage  or  glove,  ftipulates  on  his  part  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  The  reafon  why  it  is  waged  by 
champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  themfelves,  in  civil 
aftions,  is  bccaufe,  if  any  party  to  the  fuit  dies,  the 
fuit  muft  abate  and  be  at  an  e»d  for  the  prefent  ;  and 
therefore  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  the  lands  in 
qucftion,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  flain  in  battel  : 
and  alfo  that  no  perfon  might  claim  an  exemption  from 
this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal  cafes,  where  the 
battel  was  waged  in  perfon. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  fet  our,  of  60 
feet  fquare,  inclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide  a  court 
ereiJted  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
who  attend  there  in  their  fcarlet  robes  ;  and  alfo  a  bar 
is  prepared  for  the  learned  ferjeants  at  law.  When  the 
court  fits,  which  ought  to  be  by  funrifing,  proclama- 
tion is  made  for  the  panics  and  their  champions  ;  who 
arc  introduced  by  twoknights,  and  are  drefTed  in  a  coat 
of  armour,  with  red  fandals,  barelegged  from  the  knee 
downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arms  to  the 
elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  are  only  batons, 
or  ftaves,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered  leather 
target  ;  fo  that  death  very  feldom  enfucd  this  civil  com- 
bat. In  the  court  military,  indeed,  they  fought  with 
fword  and  lance,  according  to  Spelman  and  Rulh- 
worth  ;  aslikewifein  France,  only  villeins  fought  with 
the  buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  arined  at  all  points. 
And  upon  this,  and  other  circumftances,  the  prefident 
Montefquieu  hath  with  great  ingenuity  not  only  dedu- 
ced the  impious  cuftom  of  private  duels  upon  imagi- 
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Battel,     nary  peints  of  lionour,  but  hath  alio  traced  the  heroic 
'^-^y—-'  madnefs  of  knight-errantry  from  the  fame  original  of 
judicial  combats.     But  to  proceed  : 

When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  ar- 
rive within  the  lifts  or  place  of  comb  it,  the  champion 
of  the  tenant  then  takes  his  adverfary  by  the  hand,  and 
makes  oath  that  the  tenements  in  difpute  are  not  the 
right  of  the  demandant ;  and  the  champion  of  the  de- 
mandant, then  taking  the  other  by  the  hand,  fwears  in 
the  fame  manner  that  they  are  ;  fo  that  each  champion 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  pcrfiiaded  of  the  truth 
of  the  cauie  he  fights  for.  Next  an  oath  againfl  for- 
cery  and  enchantment  is  to  be  taken  by  both  the  cham- 
pions, in  this  or  a  fimilar  form  :  "  Hear  this,  ye  ja- 
fticcs,  that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have 
upon  me  neiiher  bone,  ftone,  ne  grafs  ;  nor  any  in- 
chantmenr,  forcery,  or  withcraft,  whereby  the  law  of 
God  may  be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted. 
So  help  me  God  and  his  faints." 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  arc 
bound  to  fight  till  the  flars  appear  in  the  evening:  and, 
if  the  champion  of  the  tenant  can  defend  himfelf  till 
the  flars  appear,  the  tenant  ihall  prevail  in  his  caufe  ; 
for  it  is  futRcient  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battle,  he  being  already  in  poffeffion  ; 
but,  if  viftory  declares  itfelf  for  either  party,  for  him 
is  judgment  finally  given.  This  viiJlory  may  arife  from 
the  death  of  either  of  the  champions  :  which  indeed 
hath  rarely  happened  ;  the  whole  ceremony,  to  fay  the 
truth,  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  certain  rural  ath- 
letic diverfions,  which  are  probably  derived  from  this 
original.  Or  viitory  is  obtained  if  cither  champion 
proves  recreant,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the 
horrible  word  of  craven  ;  a  word  of  difgracc  and  ob- 
loquy, rather  than  of  any  determinate  meaning.  But 
a  horrible  word  it  indeed  is  to  the  vanquilhed  cham- 
pion ;  fmce,  as  a  punifiimcnt  to  him  for  forfeiting  the 
land  of  his  principal  by  pronouncing  that  Ihameful 
word,  he  is  condemned  as  a  recreant,  avuttere  llbcram 
legem,  that  is,  to  become  infamous,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
counted liber  et  legalis  homo  ;  being  fuppofed  by  the 
event  to  be  proved  forfworn,  and  therefore  never  to 
be  put  upon  a  jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  any 
caufe. 

This  is  the  form  of  a  trial  by  battel ;  a  trial  which 
the  tenant,  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  right,  has  it  in  his 
cleftion  at  this  day  to  demand;  and  which  was  the  only 
decifion  of  fuch  writ  of  right  after  the  conqucft,  till 
Henry  II.  by  confent  of  parliament  introduced  the 
grand  ajjifc,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  trial  by  jury,  in  con- 
currence therewith  ;  giving  the  tenant  his  choice  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example,  of  dif- 
countenancing  thefe  judicial  combats,  was  imitated 
about  a  century  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  cdift  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  1260,  and  foon  after  by  the 
reft:  of  Europe.  The  eftabliihment  of  this  alternative, 
Glanvil,  chief  judice  to  Henry  II.  and  probably  his 
advifcr  herein,  confiders  as  a  moft  noble  improvement, 
as  in  fad  it  was,  of  the  law. 
Jec  .<*/-  2.  In  appeals  *  of  felony,  the  trial  by  battel  may  be 
'''•  demanded,  at  the  cleiflion  of  the  appellee,  in  either  an 

appeal  or  an  approvement  ;  and  it  is  carried  on  with 
equal  fokmnity  as  tliat  on  a  writ  of  right  ;  but  with 
this  diflerence,  tliat  there  each  parry  hires  a  champion, 
but  here  they  mufl  fight  in  their  proper  perfons.     And 


therefore,  if  the  appellant  or  approver  be  a  woman,  a     I'aKel, 
pneft,  an  infant,  or  of  the  age  of  60,  or  lame,  or  blind     Bstten. 

he  or  Ihe  may  counterplead  or  refufe  the  wager  of  bat-  ' ' 

tel  ;  and  compel  the  appellee  to  put  himfelf  upon  the 
country.  Alfo  peers  of  the  realm,  bringing  an  appeal, 
Ihall  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  their  perfons  ;  nor  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, by  fpecial  charter,  becaufe  fighting  fcems  foreign 
to  their  education  and  employment.  So  likewifc,  if 
the  crime  be  notorious  ;  as  if  the  thief  be  taken  with 
the  mainour,  or  the  nmrderer  in  the  room  with  a  bloody 
knife,  the  appellant  may  refufe  the  tender  of  battel 
from  the  appellee  ;  and  it  is  nnreafonable  an  innocent 
man  (liould  ftake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already 
half-convicted. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  ap. 
peals  are  much  the  fame  as  upon  a  writ  of  right ;  only 
the  oaths  of  the  two  combatants  are  vaftly  more  ftri- 
king  and  folemn.  The  appellee,when  appealed  of  fe- 
lony, pleads  not  guilty  ;  and  throws  down  his  glove,  and 
declares  he  will  defend  the  fame  by  his  body  :  the  ap- 
pellant takes  up  the  glove  ;  and  replies  that  he  is  ready 
to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body.  And  there- 
upon, the  appellee  taking  the  book  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonift,  fwears 
to  this  efFedt  :  Hoc  audi,  komo,  quern  per  7nanu7n  tc^ 
neo,  &c.  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  callefl  thyfelf  John  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tifm,  that  I,  who  call  myfelf  77i(j;,va/  by  the  name  of 
baptifm,  did  not  fclonioully  murder  thy  father,  Wil- 
liam by  name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  faid  fe- 
lony. So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints ;  and  this  I  will 
defend  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  fliall 
award."  To  which  the  appellant  replies,  holding  the 
Bible  and  his  antagonift's  hand  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other  :  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  1  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tifm, that  thou  art  perjured  ;  and  therefore  perjured, 
becaufe  that  thou  fclonioully  didft  murder  my  father, 
William  by  name.  So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints  : 
and  this  I  will  prove  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  fliall  award."  The  battel  is  then  to  be  fought, 
with  the  fame  weapons,  viz.  batons,  the  fame  folem- 
nity,  and  the  fame  oaths  againft  amulets  and  forcery, 
that  are  ufed  in  the  civil  combat :  and  if  the  appellee  be 
fo  far  vanquiflied  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  ihall  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediate- 
ly ;  and  then,  as  well  as  if  he  be  killed  in  battel.  Pro- 
vidence is  deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour  of  the 
truth,  and  his  blood  ihall  be  attainted.  But  if  lie  kills 
the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight  from  funrifing 
till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening,  he  (hall  be  acquit- 
ed.  So  alfo,  if  the  appellant  becomes  recreant,  and 
pronounces  the  horrible  word  craven,  he  iliall  lofe  his 
libcram  legem,  and  became  infamous;  and  the  appellee 
(hall  recover  his  damages,  and  alfo  be  for  ever  quit,  not 
only  of  the  appeal,  but  of  all  iiidiftments  likcwife  for 
the  fame  ofTence. 

BATTEN,  a  name  tliat  workmen  give  to  a  fcanr- 
ling  of  wooden  ftntr,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad, and 
about  one  inch  thick  ;  the  length  is  pretty  confidcrablc, 
but  undetermined. — This  term  is  chiefly  "fed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  doors  and  windows  of  fhops,  &c.  which  are  not 
framed  of  whole  deal,  &c.  with  ftiles,  rails,  and  pan- 
ncls  like  waiufcot ;  but  arc  made  to  appear  as  if  they 
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were  by  means  of  thcfe  battens  braililcd  on  the  pUiii 
board  roaiui  ilic  edges,  and  lomciiuics  crois  them,  and 
up  and  down. 

IJATTENUURG,  a  town  of  Datch  CucUcrland, 
fcated  on  the  north  banks  ot  the  Mcufe,  alnioll  oppoliie 
to  Ravenllcin.     E.  Long.  J.  3J.  N.  Lac.  50.  55- 

BATTERING,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or 
the  like,  with  heavy  artillery. 

To  batter  in  breach,  is  to  play  furioiifly  on  a  work, 
as  the  angle  of  a  half-moon,  in  order  to  demolilh  and 
make  a  gape  thcrciii.  In  this  they  ohkrve  never  to 
fire  a  piece  at  the  top,  but  all  at  the  bottom,  from 
three  to  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  battery  of  a  camp  is  ufually  furroiwulcd  witli  a 
trench,  and  pLillil'.iJoes  at  the  bottom,  with  two  re- 
doubts on  the  wings,  or  certain  places  of  aims,  capable 
of  covering  tlie  troops  which  are  appointed  for  their 
defence.    See  Battery. 

BATTERj.vc-Kdi/i,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine 
iifed  to  batter  and  beat  down  the  walls  of  places  bc- 
iiegcd.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Artcinanes 
of  Clazomene,  a  Greek  architcd  who  tionrilhed  441 
B.  C. — The  machine  is  thus  dclcribed  by  Jofephus  : 
It  is  a  vail  beam,  like  the  mart  of  a  (liip,  llrcngthencd 
St  the  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  fomcthing  rcfem- 
bling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This 
was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes  to  another  beam, 
which  lay  acrofs  two  poflsi  and  hanging  thus  cijually 
balanced,  it  was  by  a  great  number  of  men  drawn 
backwards  and  pallicd  forwards,  llriking  the  wall  with 
its  iron  head.  But  this  engine  did  moil  execution 
when  it  was  mounted  on  wheels,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  lirft  done  at  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  under  Philip 
of  Maccdon. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Marc  Anthony,  in  tlK 
Parthian  war,  made  ule  a  ram  fourfcorc  lett  long: 
and  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  106, 
and  fometimes  120,  Icet  in  length  ;  and  to  tliis  perliaps 
the  force  and  (Irength  of  the  engine  was  in  a  great 
lueafure  owing.  The  ram  was  managed  at  one  time 
by  a  whole  century  of  foldiers  ;  and  they  being  fpent 
were  fecondcd  by  ar.otlier  century,  fo  that  it  played 
continually  without  any  intcrniiiilon. 

Platfc  XCV.  fig.  I.  rcprcfcnts  the  battering-ram 
fafpendcd.  2.  Thc.rara.  3.  The  form  of  its  head, 
faltcned  to  the  enormous  beam  by  three  or  four  bands 
of  iron,  four  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  extremity  of 
each  of  thcfe  bands  (4)  was  a  chain  (j|Jof  the  fame 
metal,  the  end  of  which  was  fallened  to  a  hook  (6), 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  each  of  th'efc  chains  was 
a  cable  firmly  bound  to  the  laft  link.  Thefc  cables 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the 
ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  bound  together  as  f^/l 
as  polFible  with  fmall  ropes.  To  the  end  of  tli^fc 
cables  another  was  fixed,  compofcd  of  feveral  Afong 
cords  platted  together  to  a  ctrtain  Iciigth,  anj'then 
running  linglc  (8).  At  each  of  thcfc'fevcral  men 
were  placed,  to  balince  anil  work  the  maciiinc.  10. 
The  chain  or  cable  by  wi*ich  it  hung  to  the  crols  beam 
(ti),  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  frame.  12.  TJic  bafe 
of  the  machine. — The  unfufpended  ram  differed  from 
ihis  only  in  the  manner  of  working  it  ;  for  iiidead  of 
being  fling  by  a  chain  or  cable,  it  moved  on  fmall 
wheels  on-  another  large  beam. 

B.tri!-'  ■      '' ■'vf,   in  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat 
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of  arms  refcmbling  the  military  engine  of  the  fame    Battorf. 
name.  «— »— ^ 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a  parapet  tlirowii 
up  to  cover  the  gunners  and  men  employed  about  the 
giing  from  the  enemy's  lliot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into 
cmbraillircs,  for  the  cannon  to  fire  through.  The  height 
of  tiic  cmbrailures  on  the  infidc  is  about  three  feet  ; 
but  they  go  Hoping  lower  to  the  outfidc.  Their  wide- 
nefs  ii  two  or  three  feet,  but  open  to  fix  or  fevcn  on  the 
outfidc.  The  mafs  of  earth  that  is  betwixt  two  em- 
braffiircs,  is  called  the  r/arJo/i.  The  platform  of  a  bat- 
tery is  a  door  of  planks  and  litcpcrs,  to  keep  the  whet" 
of  the  guns  from  linking  into  the  earth  ;  and  is  always 
made  iloping  towards  the  cmbralliires,  both  to  hinder 
liie  reverfe,  and  to  facilitate  the  bringing  back  of  the 
gun. 

B,-iTTF.iQ-  of  Mortars  differs  from  a  battery  of 
guns  ;  for  it  is  funk  into  the  ground,  and  has  no  em- 
bralUires. 

Cro/i- Batteries,  are  two  batteries  which  play  a- 
thwart  one  another  ujjon  the  fame  ohjed,  forming  there 
an  angle,  and  beating  with  more  violence  and  deftmc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  what  one  bullet  iliakes,  the  other  beats 
down.  ' 

Batteio  funk  or  buried,  is  when  its  platform  isfunk 
or  let  down  into  the  ground,  fo  that  there  mult  be 
trenches  cut  in  the  earth,  againll  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  for  them  to  lire  out  at,  and  to  lerve  for  cmbraf- 
fures. 

BATTERr  cf  Enfilade,  is  one  that  fcours  or  fweepj 
the  whole  length  of  a  ftraight  line. 

BATTERr  in  Echarpi  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 
Battkhx  de  Reverfe,   that  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy's  back. 

Camerade  Batteki-  is  when  feveral  guns  play  at  tlie 
fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Battery,  inlaw,  is  the  unlawful  beating  of  ano- 
ther. The  leafl  toticiiing  of  another's  perfoii  wilfully, 
or  in  anger,  is  a  battery,  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the 
line  between  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  there- 
fore totally  prohibits  the  tirft  and  lowed  ftage  of  it  ; 
every  man's  perfoii  being  facred,  and  no  other  having 
a  right  to  middle  with  it,  in  any  tlie  Jlighteft  manner. 
And  tlierefore,  upon  a  fnnilar  principle,  the  Cornelian 
law  dc  injurii  prohibited  pulfation  as  well  as  verbera- 
tioi!  ;  diilinguilhing  verbcration,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  pain,  from  pulfation  which  vviis  attended  Tiith 
none.  But  battery  is  in  fome  cafes  jultifiablc  or  law- 
ful ;  as  where  one  who  hath  authority,  a  parent  or 
mailer,  gives  moderate  correlation  to  his  child,  his  fcho- 
.  lar,  or  his  apprentice.  So  alfo  on  the  principle  of 
fclf-defencc  :  for  if  one  flrikes  me  firll,  or  even  only 
BlTaults  me,  I  may  llrike  in  my  own  defence  ;  and  if 
fued  for  it,  may  plead  fon  ajfault  dcm:fne,  or  that  ic 
was  the  plaintifi^s  own  original  alfault  iliat  occalioncd 
it.  So  likewife  in  defence  of  my  goods  or  poifeflion, 
if  a  man  endeavours  to  deprive  me  of  them,  I  may 
juftify  laying  hands  upon  him  to  prevent  him  ;  and  i,i 
cafe  he  pcrhlls  with  violence,  I  may  proceed  to  beat 
him  away.  Thus  too  in  the  exercifc  of  an  oiEce,  as 
that  of  church  warden  or  beadle,  a  man  may  lay  hands 
upon  another  to  turn  him  out  of  church,  and  prevent 
his  difturbing  the  congregation.  And  if  fued  for  this 
or  the  like  battery,  he  may  fet  forth  the  whole  cafe, 
and  plead  that  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently,  inollitir 
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Battida,    mantis  hnpofuit,  for  this  piirpofe.     On  account  of  thefe 

^  Uattle.  ^  caiifes  of  juAification,  battery  is  detincd  to  be  the  uu- 

'  lawful  beating  of  another  ;  for  which  the  rcmtdy  is, 

as  for  alfault,  by  adlion  of  trepafs  vi  ct  a/mis  ;   wherein 

thejury  wJU  give  adequate  damages. 

BATTISTA  (Franco)  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  difciplcs  of  Michael  Angclo, 
whofe  manner  he  followed  fo  clofely,  that,  in  the  cor- 
reftnefs  of  his  oiit-lines,  he  furpallcd  mofl  of  the  niaf- 
tcrs  of  his  time.  His  paintings  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  difperfed  all  over  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  Iiis  colouring  being  very  dry,  they  are  not  much 
more  efteemed  than  the  prints  etched  by  his  hand.  He 
died  in  ij6r. 

BATTLE,  a  general  eng.igemcnt  between  two  ar- 
mies, in  a  country  fufiiciently  open  for  llirm  toentoiin- 
ter  in  front  and  at  the  fame  time  (fee  War).  The 
word  is  alfo  written  battel,  battel!,  and  battnil.  It  is 
formed  from  the  French  batallU,  of  the  Latin  verb 
batuere,  to  foicc  or  sxercifc  iiiith  arms  ;  whence  batu- 
alia  and  bataCin,  which  properly  denoted  the  action  or 
cxercife  of  ihol'e  who  learned  to  fence,  and  who  were 
hence  alfo  denominated  baf^iatons. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ce- 
remony and  preparation  ;  as  taking  auguries,  ofi'cring 
facritice,  haranguing  ihe  foldiers,  giving  the  word  or 
atejfera,  &c.  The  fignals  of  battle  were,  founding 
the  cltiffiaivi  or  general  charge,  and  difplaying  a  peculiar 
flag  called  by  Plutarch  a  Purple  robe.  To  which  may 
be  added,  lingingpgeans, railing  military  iliouts,  andthe 
like.  A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
confilled  oi hafliiti,  placed  in  the  front  ;  oi piincipes, 
who  were  all  old  experienced  foldiers,  placed  behind 
the  former;  and  of /War//,  heavy  armed  with  large 
bucklers,  behind  l\\t prhu'tpes.  The /'a//////' were  rank- 
ed clofe  ;  the  ranks  af  iheprh/cipes  were  much  opener, 
fo  that  tliey  could  receive  the  hujiati  -,  and  thole  of  the 
triatii  opener  ftill,  infomuch  that  they  could  receive 
both  the  principes  and  the  hafutti  within  them,  wiih- 
out  any  diforder.  and  ftill  .'^acing  the  enemy.  When 
therefore  the  luifliit!  found  thetnfclves  unable  to  Hand 
the  enemy's  charge,  they  retired  gently  within  the 
principes,  where  joining  with  them,  they  renewed  the 
combat.  If  ihefe  found  themfclves  too  weak  to  fuftaiii 
the  enemy,  both  retired  among  the  triarii,  where  ral- 
lying, they  formed  a  new  corps,  and  charged  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  If  thefe  failed,  the  batilc  was  loll  ; 
the  Romans  had  no  farther  refource.  The  moderns 
are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  infening  or  cm- 
battling  one  company  into  another  ;  without  whicli 
the  former  cannot  be  well  fuccoured  or  defended,  and 
their  places  taken  by  others  ;  which  was  a  thing  the 
Romans  praclifed  wiili  great  cxachiefs.  For  the  ve- 
lites,  and  in  later  times  the  archers  and  dingers,  were 
not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner,  but  either  difpo- 
fed  of  before  the  front  of  the  haflati,  or  fcattered  up 
and  down  among  the  void  fpaccs  of  the  bajlati,  or 
fomctimcs  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the  wings.  Thefe 
always  began  the  combat,  Ikirmilliing  in  flying  par- 
ties with  the  foremoft  troops  of  the  enemy.  If  they  were 
repulfed,  which  was  nfually  the  cafe,  they  fell  back  to 
the  Hanks  of  the  army,  or  retir-d  agiin  in  the  rctr. 
When  they  retired,  the  kif/ati  advanced  to  iheciiarge. 
As  to  the  cava'ry,  it  was  ported  at  the  two  corners  of 
the  army,  like  the  wings  ou  a  body  ;  and  fought  fomc- 
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limes  on  foot,  fometitnes  on  hcrfcback.  The  auxiliary 
forces  compofed  the  two  points  ot  the  battle,  and  co-  ' 
vercd  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans. — Other  lefs 
ufual  forms  of  battle  among  the  Romans  were  the 
ctiiieus,  or  wedge  ;  globus  or  round  form  ;  forj'ex,  or 
pair  of  flieers  ;  turris,  or  an  oblong  fqnarc  figure  ; 
ferra,  or  faw.  The  Greeks  were  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  marihalling  their  armies  for  battle,  as  thev 
drew  up  their  whole  army  in  front,  and  truded  the 
fuccefs  of  the  day  to  a  fingle  force.  They  had  three 
forms  of  battle  for  the  horfc,  viz,  the  fquarc,  the 
wedge,  and  the  rhombus  or  diamond  form.  The  firfl 
held  bcft  for  tlie  defcniivc  ;  the  latter  for  the  offcnfivc; 
the  wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing  nioft  hands  to 
fight. 

The  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles  and 
vidorics  by  adding  the  wordNixi,  ;  whence  Nicomedia, 
Micopulis,  TliciTiilonica,  &c.  The  ancient  Britons  did 
the  like,  by  adding  the  word  Alais  ;  whence  Maiffe- 
veth,  Mahnaifbury,  &c.  The  Englilh  by  the  word 
Field. — Tlie  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called 
praUarci  dies,  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  bat- 
tle ;  and  others  wherein  i(  was  unlawful,  called  dies  atri. 
The  Athenians,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  their  countrv, 
were  not  to  draw  out  their  forces  for  battle  till  after 
the  feventh  day  of  the  month  :  And  Lucian  relates  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  by  the  lawsof  Lycurgiis,  they 
were  not  to  fight  before  full  moon.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, it  was  reputed  an  impiety  to  fight  in  the  wane 
of  the  moon  ;  and  Csefar  tells  us,  tluu  Ariovi/lus  was 
beaten  by  him,  becaufc,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  had  fought  whtn  the  moon  was  in  her 
wane.  The  German  loldi<rs  were  intimidated  with  the 
apprehenfion,  and  afforded  Carfaran  cafy  vii5lory  :  acii 
cot!iniil[a,ivipeJttos  reHgiD?:c  hojlesvicit.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jcrufalem  was  taken  by  Ponipcy  in  an  attack  on 
the  fabbaih-day,  when  by  the  Jewilh  fupcrflitious  no- 
tions, they  were  not  allowed  to  fight,  or  even  to  defend 
thenifelves.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  fuperfti- 
lion  fo  far :  their  atri  dies  were  only  obfcrved  in  relpeft 
of  attacking  ;  no  day  was  too  holy  for  them  to  defend 
thcmfelvcsin.  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  frequent 
inrtances  of  battles  in  the  night  ;  it  was  by  the  moon- 
light that  Ponipey  beat  Mithridates,  and  Scipio  Afdru- 
bal  and  Syphax. 

1  he  firli  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  dif- 
tinft  account,  is  that  between  Cio?fus  and  Cyrus, 
defcribed  by  Xenophon,  concerning  which  we  have 
a  dill'ertaiion  exprcfsly  ly  M.  Frerei,  wherein  fcveral 
points  of  the  ancient  taiflics  arc  well  explained.  In 
the  modern  war,  we  find  few  pitched  or  fct  battles  : 
the  chief  view  of  the  great  commanders  of  laic  days  is 
rather  to  harafs  or  llarveilicc ucmy  by  (Vcquciit  alarms, 
cutting  off  his  provifions,  carrying  off  liis  baggage, 
feizing  his  pofts,  &c.  than  lo  join  illiie  with  hint,  and 
put  tlie  whole  on  the  event  of  one  day  ;  a  battle  gene- 
rally deciding  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  fonietinus  of 
a  whole  war.  ITcnce  it  is  a  rule,  never  to  venture  a 
general  battle,  nnlefs  either  you  fight  to  advantage,  or 
be  forced  to  it.  Joining  or  giving  battle  fliould  always 
be  by  dcfisrn  :  a  general  thould  never  fuller  himfelf  lo 
be  forced  to  fight.  All  the  nieafures,  movements,  cn- 
campnnius,  he  makes,  are  to  lead  to  the  execution  of 
his  great  defign,  which  is  to  fight  to  advantage,  till  by 
forae  mirtakc  of  the  enemy,  he  at  length  find  the  fa- 
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Btttle-«xe,  vourablc  opporiunity.     It  is  in  this  that  a  fuperior  ge- 
nius will  at  length  prevail  over  an  inferior  :   in  the 
,  coiirfe  of  a  campaign,  he  will  take  a  number  of  advan- 
tages over  him,  which  together  arc  equivalent  to  a  bat- 
tle, the  event  of  which  is  ever  doubtful. 

B*rTi.E-j^xi,  an  ancient  military  weapon.  Axes 
■were  a  principal  part  of  the  offcn(ivc  armour  of  the 
Celtje.  At  the  iicge  of  the  Roman  Capitol  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  we  find  one  of  the  mofl  diflin- 
guillied  of  their  warriors  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  And 
Ammiannus  Marcelliniis,  many  centuries  alterwards, 
defcribing  a  body  of  Cauls,  furnillus  them  all  with 
battle-axes  and  fwords.  Some  of  thefe  weapons  have 
been  found  in  the  fcpulchres  of  the  Britons,  on  the 
downs  of  Wiltfiiire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Within  thifc  four  or  five  centuries  the  Irifli  went  con- 
llantly  armed  wiih  an  axe.  At  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  Englilh  champion 
down  to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle-axe.  The 
axe  of  Lochaber  hath  remained  a  formidable  implement 
of  deflruflion  in  the  hands  of  the  Higlilanders,  even 
nearly  to  the  prcfcnt  period  ;  and  it  is  Hill  ufcd  by  the 
city-guard  of  Kdinburgh  in  quelling  mobs,  &c. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architcfture,  are  indentures 
or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall  or  other  building,  in 
the  form  of  embrallui-es,  for  the  fake  of  looking  through 
them. 

RATTOLOGY,  in  grammar,  a  fuperfluous  repeti- 
tion of  fome  words  or  things. 

BATTON,  in  merchandifc,  aname  given  to  certain 
j)iecfs  of  wood  or  deal  for  flooring  or  other  purpufcs. 

BATTORY,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns  to 
their  niag;)zines  or  fadoiies  abroad.  The  cliiel  ot 
thefe  battories  are  thole  at  Archangel,  Novogrod,  Btrgh- 
men,  Lilbon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BATUA,  BuTUA,  BnthoijOrBiithocce  (anc.gcog.), 
a  town  of  Dalmatia  fituated  on  the  Adriatic  ;  now  B:i- 
ioLi  ;   which  fee. 

B.-^TTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon  and  in 
Provence,  whofc  piety  carries  them  to  exercife  fevere 
difciplinc  upon  themlclvcs  both  in  public  and  private. 

BATZ,  a  copper  coin  mixed  with  fome  filver,  and 
current  at  difTcreut  rates,  according  to  the  alloy,  in 
Is'uremburg,  Bafil,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  and  otlier  cities 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

BAVARIA,  a  duchy  and  formerly  elcclorate  of  Ger- 
many. This  duchy  was  once  a  kingdom,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  mountains  of  F'ranconia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  It  compre- 
hended the  countries  of  Tirol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
Stiria,  Auflria,  and  other  flates,  which  are  now  fallen 
to  different  pi inces.  At  prefent  it  is  bounded  on  the 
eafl  by  Bohemia  and  Aulhia,  on  the  well  by  Suabia, 
on  the  north  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Tirol. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  is  not  abfolute  mafterofall 
this  country;  for  within  its  hounds  are  iituated  many 
free  cities,  among  which  is  Raiifbon,  and  feveral  lord- 
fliips  both  ecclcliaflical  and  fecular.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  ;  and  thefe  two  provinces 
conlift  of  13  counties,  which  formerly  fulFiced  to  make 
a  dueliy,  according  to  the  laws  of  Franconia.  The 
country  is  watered  by  five  navigable  rivers,  bclidcs  fe- 
veral fmalltr  ones,  and  16  lakes. —  It  contains  3 5  cities, 
of  which  Munich  is  the  capital  ;  94  towns  ;  720  callles  ; 
4700  villages;  eight  great  abbeys;  and  75  doillcrs  or 


monalkrics,  bcfidcs  thofe  of  the  ineiidicants. — It  is  di-    Bavarii. 
vidcd    into  four  great    bailliages  called  goviir:7>:ei!ts,  ■*— ^'— 
Thefe  are  Munich,  Landfliut,  Straubing,  and  Burk- 
haufcii.  The  principal  cities  arc  Ingolfiadt,  Donawcrt, 
Landfberg,  Freiburg,  Siraubingen,  Wilfhaufen,  Waf- 
lerberg,  Eling,  Rain,  Sec. 

Belides  ihcl'e  two  provinces,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
poiTcircs  the  upper  palatinate  of  Weflphalia,  which  has 
been  iniitcd  to  Bavaria,  and  comprehends  feveral  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  villages.  On  the  other  fide  of 
this  province  is  Chamb,  the  chief  city  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  btlongiiig  likewile  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. He  alio  pollclies  the  landgraviatc  of  Leitch- 
tenbcrg,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  ileath  of  Maximilian 
Adam,  in  confcqucncc  of  family  pads  made  between 
the  houlc  of  Bavaria  and  that  of  Leitchtcnbcrg  for  their 
mutual  fucccilion.  In  1567,  the  county  ol  Kaag  fell 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  of  Ladillaus  the 
lall  count  of  that  name.  There  are  Fikcwife  family 
pads  of  mutual  fucccirion  cflaWilhed  betwixt  the  houfc 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. — The  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  are  ilrong  and  laborious,  cxerci- 
fingthcmfelves  in  fliooting  with  rifled  mulketsatamark, 
in  order  to  render  themfcl^es  more  expert  in  war. 

The  houfe  of  Bavaria  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Germany.  The  Counts  of 
Scheyren,  whofecaAlc  at  prefent  is  a  cloifter,  gave  them 
the  name.  At  that  place  are  lliown  the  tombs  of  more 
than  26  lords  of  Scheyren.  The  Emperor  Otho  I.  c- 
flablilhcd  as  counts-palatine  of  Bavaria  and  landgraves 
of  Scheyren,  Arnolph,  and  Herman,  fonsofArnulph 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Bcrchtold  of  Carinthia,  mar- 
quis of  the  county  upon  the  Ens.  After  the  death  of 
Bcrchtold,  the  fame  emperor,  inftead  of  giving  Bava- 
ria to  his  fon,  gave  it  to  Duke  Henry  his  brother,  who 
had  married  Judith  liiitr  to  Arnolph  and  Herman. 
This  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  had  by  his  marriage 
Henry  Hczillon,  who  was  fucccedcdby  his  foil  Henry, 
afterwards  choftn  emperor  by  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
This  emperor  having  no  children  by  Saint  Cunegond 
his  wife,  Bavaria  pafled  again  to  the  family  of  Franco- 
nia, and  afterwards  to  that  of  Suabia  under  Henry  IV. 
W'ho  poflelTcd  it  till  th.c  year  1071,  when  this  lall  em- 
peror gave  that  county  to  Count  Wolf,  or  Guclph,  of 
Ravenfljurg  in  Suabia.  To  this  Guelph,  who  died  in 
the  illand  of  Cyprus,  fucceedcd  Guel)ih  II.  and  to  him 
his  brother  Duke  Henry  IX.  who  was  fucceedcd  by  his 
fon  Henry  the  Proud.  This  laft  had  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  became  alfo  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  but 
refufmg  to  deliver  up  the  imperial  ornaments  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law to  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  Duke  of  Sua- 
bia, or  to  acknowledge  him  for  emperor,  he  was  put  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  loA  his  flates.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  Conrrid  made  his  brother  Leopold 
Marquis  of  Auflria  and  Duke  o(  Bavaria  ;  who,  dying 
without  iffue,  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother  Henry  XI. 
whom  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  made  Duke  of  Auflria, 
joining  together  the  two  counties  above  and  below  the 
Ens,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent  of  the 
government  of  Bavaria.  The  fame  emperor  gave  Ba- 
varia thus  difmc.iibercd,  with  Saxony,  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  fon  of  Henry  the  Proud.  But  Henry  the  Lion 
afterwards  Icfnig  the  favour  of  this  emperor,  was  put 
to  ihc  ban  of  the  empire;  and  lofl  aU  his  poIfcfTions 
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except  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  which  ftill  remain 
to  hisdefcendanis.  In  1180,  the  dnchyof  Bavaria  was 
given  by  the  emperor  to  Otho  the  Landgrave  of  Wit- 
telfbiich,  cotint-palatine  of  the  houfc  of  Bavaria.  In 
the  time  of  this  Otho,  the  callle  of  Schcyrcn  was 
changed  into  a  inonadcry,  in  which  the  Duke  was  bu- 
ried. From  hiiu  are  defcended  the  two  great  families 
that  remain  to  this  day  in  Germany,  viz.  the  connts- 
palatiite  of  the  Rliine,  and  till  lately  elcflors  of  Bava- 
ria. The  elcftor  of  Bavaria  is  now  extinft,  and  finik 
in  the  eleflor-palatin'e  ;  foihat  there  are  now  only  eight 
inftead  of  nine  eleftoral  princes  in  Germany. 

BAVAY,  a  fmall  town  of  the  province  of  Hainault, 
in  French  Flanders  ;  which  has  been  often  ruined  by 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  E.  Long.  3.  45. 
N.  Lat.  JO.  2J. 

BAUCIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  old  woman  who 
lived  with  Philemon  her  hufband  in  a  cottage  in  Phry- 
gia.  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  travelling  over  that  country, 
were  well  received  by  them,  after  having  been  refiifed 
entertainment  by  every  body  elfe.  To  punilli  the  peo- 
ple for  their  inhumanity,  thefc  gods  laid  the  country 
wafle  with  water;  but  took  Baucis  and  Philemon  with 
them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  they  faw  the 
deluge,  and  their  own  little  hut  above  the  waters, 
turned  into  a  temple.  Having  a  wifh  granted  them, 
they  defired  to  officiate  in  this  temple  as  pried  and 
priellefs,  and  alfo  that  they  might  die  both  together; 
which  was  granted  thera. 

BAUCONIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Van- 
giones  in  Gallia  Belgica :  nine  miles  from  Mogontia- 
cum,  and  eleven  from  Barbiiomagum ;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  be  Oppenhehn,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  and  fituated  on  that  river. 

BAUDELOT  (Charles  C«far),  a  learned  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  his 
ikill  in  ancient  monuments,  and  was  received  into  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in  1  705.  He  wrote  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Advantages  of  Travelling;  many  Letters 
and  DiiFcrtations  on  Medals,  &c. ;  and  died  in  1722, 
aged  74. 

BAUDIER  (Michael),  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  publiflied  feveral 
books,  which  procured  him  the  charaifler  of  a  copious 
and  laborious  author;  among  which  are,  i.  An  Inven- 
tory of  the  General  Hiftory  of  the  Turks.  2.  The 
Hiilory  of  the  Seraglio.  3.  That  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Turks.  4.  That  of  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Chi- 
na.    J.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  &c. 

BAUDIUS  (Dominic),  proftlfor  of  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden,  born  at  Lille  the  8th  of  Auguft 
Ij6l.  He  began  his  (Indies  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
continued  them  at  Leyden.  He  removed  from  thence 
to  Geneva,  where  he  ftudied  divinity.  After  refiding 
here  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Ghent,  and  from  thence 
to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to  the  civil  law,  and  was 
admitted  doftor  of  law  in  June  15SJ.  Soon  after  his 
admillion,  he  accompanied  the  ambafTadors  from  the 
States  to  England  ;  and  during  his  rrlidcnce  here  be- 
came acquainted  with  feveral  perfons  of  diftimlion, 
particidarly  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  was 
admitted  advocate  at  the  Hague  the  5ih  of  January 
1587;  but  being  foon  tired  of  the  bar,  went  to  travel 
in  France,  where  he  remained  10  years,  lie  was  much 
«fteemed   iji   that  kingdom,  and  gained  many  friends 


there.     Achilles  de   Harlai,  firfl  prefident  of  the  par- Bavdobrlga 
liament  of  Paris,  got  him  to  be  admitted  advocate  of        ] 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1592.     In  1602,  B'"li'ni»- 
he  went  to  England  with  Chrillophcr  dc  Harlai,  the  '      "^       ' 
rrelldcni's  fon,  who  was  fent  ambafladono  ihe  court  of 
London,  by  Henry  the   Great.    This  fame  year  Bau- 
dius  having  been  named  profcllbr  of  eloquence  at  Ley- 
den, went  and  fclilcd  in  that  univerfity.     Hereadlec- 
tures  on  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Morula,  and  was  per- 
mitted alfo  to  do  the  fame  on  the  civil  law.     In  1611 
the  States  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher  in  conjunaion  with  Mearfius;  and  in  confcquencc 
thereof  he  wrote  The  Hiftory  of  the  Truce.     Baudius 
is  an  elegant  profe  writer,  as  appears  from  his  Letters^ 
many  of  which  were  publilhcd  after  his  death.     He 
was  alfo  an  excellent  Latin  poet.     The  firft   edition  of 
his  poems  was  printed  in  the  year  1587:  they  confift 
of  vcrfcs  of  all  the  dilfercnt  meafures.  He  publillicd  fe- 
parately  a  book  of  iambics  in    1591,  dedicated  to  Car- 
dinal Bourbon.     Some   of  his  poems  he  dedicated  to 
the  King  of  England  ;  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the   edition  of  1607,  and  went  over  to  England  to 
prefent  them.     He  died  at  Leyden  in  161 3. 

BAUDOBPUGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
viri  in  Germany;  now  Boffait,  in  the  electorate  of 
Triers.     Sec  BorrART. 

BAUDRAND  (Michael  Anthony),  a  celebrated 
geographer,  born  at  Paris  July  iSth,  1633.  He  tra- 
velled into  feveral  countries;  and  then  applied  himfelf 
to  the  revifal  of  Ferrarius's  Geographical  Dictionary, 
which  he  enlarged  by  one  half.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes 
to  Papirius  MalTo's  dcfcription  of  the  rivers  of  France. 
2.  A  Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Dictionary.  3.  Chrif- 
tian  Geography,  or  an  Account  of  the  Arbiil.oprics 
and  Biflioprics  of  the  whole  World  ;  and  made  feveral 
maps.     He  died  at  Paris  May  29th  1700. 

BAUHIN  (John),  a  great  botanift,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He  took  his  doftor's 
degree  in  phyfic  in  1562,  and  afterwards  became  prin- 
cipal phyfician  to  Frederick  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  his  works  ishis  Univcrfal  Hif- 
tory of  Plants. 

Bauhin  (Cafpar  or  Gafpar),  younger  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bafil,  1550 ;  and  diftin- 
giiidied  himfelf  by  his  fkill  in  anatomy  and  botany.  In 
1580,  he  was  chofen  hrll  profcllor  of  thefe  fcienccs  at 
Bafil;  and  in  1614,  was  made  (irft  profelTor  of  phyfic 
and  firft  phyfician  of  that  city,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  63.  He 
wrote,  I.  Anatomical  Inftitutions;  2.  PioJromusThca- 
Iri  Botarirci;  and  other  works. 

B.AUGE,  a  drugget  mamifadlured  in  Burgundy, 
with  thread  fptin  thick  and  coarfe  wool. 

Bauge,  a  fmall  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  feated  on 
the  river  Coefnon.     E.  Long.  o.  lo.  N.  Lat.  47.  ;o. 

Bauge,  a  town  of  Brefle  in  France,  with  the  title 
of  a  marquifate.  It  is  pleafanily  fitnated  on  a  fruitful 
hill.     E.  Long.  4.  J4.  N.  Lat.  46.20. 

BAUHINIA,  MOUNTAIN  ebony:  A  genus  of  ilie 
nionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decindria  cLifs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  umjcr  the 
33d  order, /.5;//tv;r<?f«'rf-.  The  calyx  is  qiiinque fid  and 
deciduous :  the  petals  are  oblong,  expanded,  and  clawed, 
tiieftipcrior  one  more  iliftant,  all  iiifcncJ  en  the  calyx; 
the  capfilc  is  a  legumcn. 
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Eauhinii,  Sffcitj.  I.  The  aciilcata,  with  a  prickly  flalk,  is 
Cjvini.  very  common  in  Jiimaica  ami  otiicr  Aine rican  I'ugar- 
flaiuis,  wiiere  it  riles  to  the  licigln  of  16  or  18  feet, 
wiih  a  crooked  Ilcm,  and  divides  iiuo  many  irregular 
branches  armed  with  Ifronglhorifpines,  ganiilhcd  with 
coinpound  winged  leaves,  each  having  two  or  three 
pair  of  lobes  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  ob- 
lique, blunt,  and  indeiiicd  at  the  top.  The  Ilalks  are 
terminated  by  fevcral  long  fpikcs  of  yellow  flowers, 
wliich  are  fuccecdcd  by  bordered  pods  about  tliree 
inches  long,  containing  two  or  three  fwellinir  feeds. 
Thefc  pods  arc  gluiinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  ballamic 
fccnt,  as  have  alfo  the  leaves  wiicti  brnifed.  It  is  called 
in  America  the /;/tv//-/riv,  from  its  ftrong  odour  fome- 
what  rcfcmbling  the  common  favin.  2.  The  tomen- 
tofa,  with  heart-lhaped  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campea- 
cliy  ;  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  with  a 
fniooth  rtem  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnillied 
with  heart-ihapcd  leaves,  having  two  fmooth-poinied 
lobes.  The  extremity  of  every  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  long  fpikc  of  yellow  flowers,  fo  that  when  thefc 
trees  arc  in  flower  they  make  a  tine  appearance.  3.  The 
acuminata,  with  oval  leaves,  is  a  native  of  both  the 
Indies  ;  and  rifes  with  fcveral  pretty  ftrong,  upright, 
fmooth  flems,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches,  gar- 
iiiflied  with  oval  leaves  deejily  divided  into  two  lobes. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremiiiesofthe  branches, 
three  or  four  in  a  loofe  bunch  ;  fome  of  the  petals  are 
red,  or  ftripcd  with  while,  but  others  are  plain  upon 
the  fame  branch  ;  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  arc  white,  and 
Hand  out  beyond  the  petals.  Thefc  flowers  are  fuc- 
ccedcd  by  long  pods  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  each 
containing  five  or  lix  roundilh  comprclFcd  feeds.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  veined  with  black; 
whence  its  mmc  o(  i/iountai/i  eionj.  3.  The  variegata, 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  lobes  joining  together  ; 
this  is  likewife  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  flrong  flem  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  flrong  branches,  garniOied  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  having  obtufe  lobes  which  clofe  together.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  purplifh  red 
colour  marked  with  white,  and  have  a  yellow  bottom. 
The  llowers  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent,  and  arc  fuc- 
cecdcd by  comprclled  pods  about  lix  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  containing  three  or 
four  contprelfed  feeds  in  each.  5.  The  divaricata,  with 
oval  leaves  whofc  lobes  fprcad  difl^erent  ways.  This 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
illand  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  low  flirub,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  divides  into  fevcral 
branches  gavniihed  with  oval  leaves  dividing  into  two 
lobes  that  fpread  out  from  each  other.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  have 
a  white  colour,  and  a  very  agreeable  fcent.  The  flowers 
appear  the  greaiefl  part  of  the  fummcr,  fo  the  plant  is 
one  of  the  greatcfl  beauties  of  the  hot-hoiife.  The 
flowers  are  iuccecded  by  taper  pods  about  four  inches 
long,  each  containing  tour  or  five  roundilh  comprclfed 
feeds  of  a  dark  colour.  Belides  thefe,  five  other  fpecies 
of  bauhinia  are  enumerated,  but  the  above  are  the  moft 
remarkable.  All  the  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  which  muft  be  town  on  hot-beds,  and 
ihc  plants  reared  in  a  bark-flove. 

BAVINS,  in  war^   brulh  faggots,  made  with  ilie 


brulh  at  length.      See  Fascines;  and  hinE-snir, 
note  V. 

UAUM,  in  botany.     See  Melissa. 

BAUME  (St),  a  mountain  of  Provence  in  France, 
between  Marfcilles  and  Toulon.  Here  Mary  Magda- 
len is  laid  10  have  died,  on  which  account  it  is  much 
frequented. 

B.WMh-lcj-Noii£s,  a  town  of  Franchc  Comte,  with 
a  rich  nunnery,  feaicd  on  the  river  Doux,  in  E.  Long. 
6.  20.  N.  Lai.  47.  12.  Five  miles  from  this  town  is 
a  remarkable  cavern,  whole  entrance  is  10  paces  wide ; 
and  after  dcfcending  300  paces,  the  gate  of  a  grotto  is 
iVen,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  city.  The  grotto  is 
55  p:ices  deep,  60  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
a  vaulted  roof,  from  which  water  continually  drops. 
There  is  alfo  afmall  brook,  laid  to  be  frozen  in  fummtr, 
but  not  in  winter ;  and  at  the  bottom  are  floncs  ibat 
cxaflly  refenible  candied  citron-peel.  When  the  pea- 
lants  perceive  a  mili  riling  out  of  this  cave,  they  affirm 
that  it  will  certainly  rain  the  next  day. 

BAUMEN,  or  Bauman,  a  cave  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Germany,  about  a  mile  from  Wermigerode,  and  18' 
from  Collar.  The  entrance  is  through  a  rock  ;  and  fo 
narrow,  that  not  above  one  perfon  can  pafs  at  a  time- 
There  are  feveral  paths  in  it,  which  the  peafants  have 
turned  up,  in  fearching  for  the  bones  of  animals  which 
they  fell  for  unicorn's  horns.  Some  think  this  cave 
reaches  as  far  as  Collar  ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  Ikc- 
Icions  of  men  have  been  found  in  it,  who  are  fuppofcd 
to  iiave  been  lolt  in  the  turnings  and  windings. 

B.'^UR  (William),  an  eminent  Flemiflt  painter,  was. 
born  at  Strafbnrg,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Brendel. 
He  was  fome  time  at  Rome,  where  liis  (Indies  were 
wholly  employed  about  architedfurc  and  landfcapes, 
which  prevented  his  Iludying  the  antique.  He  painted 
fmall  figures  in  diflcmper  on  vellum.  He  etched  with 
great  fpirit.  His  largell  works  are  in  the  hiflorical 
way.  He  has  given  us  many  of  the  lieges  and  bat- 
tles, which  walled  Flanders  in  the  i6th  century.  They 
may  be  exaifl,  and  probably  they  are;  but  they  are 
rather  plans  than  pictures;  and  have  liitic  to  recom- 
mend them  but  hifloric  truth,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
execution.  His  bell  prints  arc  fome  charaders  he  has 
given  us  of  different  nations,  in  which  the  peculiarities 
of  each  are  very  well  preferved.  His  Ovid  is  a  poor 
performance.     He  died  at  Vienna  in  1640. 

BAUSK,  or  Bautko,  a  fmall  but  important  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Courland,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
with  a  flrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  It  was  taken  by. 
the  Swedes  in  162 J,  and  by  ihe  Ruffians  in  1705,  af- 
ter a  bloody  battle  between  them  and  the  Swedes. 
It  is  feaicd  on  the  river  Mufa,  in  E.  Long.  24.  44.. 
N.  Lat.  56  30. 

BAUTRY,  or  Bawtrt,  a  town  in  the  Well  Riding 
of  Yorkfliire,  on  the  road  from  London  to  York.  If 
has  long  been  noted  for  inillflones  and  grindftones 
brought  hither  by  the  river  Idle,  on  which  it  is  feated.. 
W.  Long.  I.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  27. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budissek,  a  conlidcrable  town 
ofCermany,  and  capital  of  Upper  Lufatia,  fubjet^  to. 
the  elcftor  of  Saxony,  with  a  flrong  citadel.  The 
Protcflants,  as  well  as.Papifts  have  here  the  free  excr- 
cifc  of  their  religion.  E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat.. 
51.  to. 

BAUX,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  with  the 
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title  of  a  raarqiiifiite,  fcated  on  a  rock,  at  the  top  of 
wliicli  is  a  ftrong  caftle.  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43.  42. 

BAWD,  a  pcrfon  who  keeps  a  place  of  proflitution, 
or  makes  a  trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procnring 
or  conduftini;  criminal  intrigues.  Some  think  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  old  French  baude,  hold  or 
impudent  ;  though  Verflegan  has  a  conjecture  which 
would  carry  it  higher,  viz.  from  bathe  anciently  W'ritten 
bade.  In  which  fcnfe  ^dw^/originally  imported  no  more 
than  bath-holder,  as  if  bagnios  had  anciently  been  the 
chief  fccnes  of  fuch  proflitiuion. 

The  Romans  had  their  male  as  well  as  female 
bawds;  the  former  denominated  tctmnes  and  proagogi, 
amongas panders  ;  the  latter,  /:n^.  Donatus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  habits  of  the  ancient  charaiflers  in  comedy, 
i'ays,  Le/10  pal'ih  vari  coloris  iititur.  Bat  the  ancient 
lenones,  it  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  furniflied  boys  as  well  as 
girls  for  venereal  fervice.  Another  I'ort  of  thcfe  mer- 
chants or  dealers  in  human  flelh,  were  caXXci'mi^mgones, 
by  the  Greeks  caJ'fix.a.'rti-Kdi,  who  fold  eunuchs,  ilaves, 
&c.  IJy  a  lawofConftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  punifli- 
cd  by  pouring  melted  lead  down  their  throats.  See  the 
next  article. 

BAji'DT-Houfe,  a  houfe  of  ill  fame,  to  which  lewd 
perfons  of  both  fexes  rcfort,  and  there  have  criminal 
converfation. 

The  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe  is  a  common  nuifauce, 
not  only  on  account  that  it  endangers  the  public  peace 
by  drawing  together  debauched  and  idle  perfons,  and 
promoting  quarrels,  but  likewife  for  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  And  therefore 
perfons  convifted  of  keepintr  bawdy-houfcs,  are  pu- 
liifliablc  by  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  alfo  liable  to  ftaiid 
in  the  pillory,  and  to  fuch  other  punillimcnt  as  the 
court  at  their  difcretion  fliall  infliC:!:.  Perfons  reforting 
fo  a  bawdy-houfe  are  likewife  punilhable,  and  they 
may  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour. — It  was  always 
held  infamous  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe;  yet  fome  of 
our  hiftorians  mention  bawdy-houfcs  publicly  allowed 
here  in  former  times  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI. 
and  affign  the  number  to  be  18  thus  allowed  on  the 
bank-fidc  in  Southwark.  Sec  Stews  and  Bro- 
thel. 

Bawdy-houfes  are  liccnfed  in  Holland,  and  pay  a 
confiderable  tax  to  ihe  (late. 

BAWLING,  among  the  fportfmcn,  is  fpoke  of  the 
dogs  when  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  fcent 
good. 

BAXTER  (Richard),  an  eminent  divine  among 
the  nonconformifls,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shrop- 
fhirc,  November  12.  1615;  and  diftinguilhtd  himfclf 
by  his  exemplary  life,  his  pacific  and  moderate  prin- 
ciples, and  his  numerous  writings.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  piety  even  when  he  was  very  young.  Up- 
on the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  chofen 
■vicar  of  Kiddcrminller.  In  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
he  withdrew  from  that  town  to  Coventry,  and  preach- 
ed to  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  made  proteftor,  he  would  by  no  means 
comply  with  his  meafnres,  though  he  jircachcd  once 
before  him.  He  came  to  London  ju(t  before  the  de- 
pofing  of  Richard  CromvTell,  and  preached  before  the 
parliament  the  day  before  they  voted  the  return  of 
king  Charles  II.  who  upon  his  rcftoratioa  appointed 


him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He  aHifted  at 
the  conference  in  the  Savoy,as  oncof  the  commiffioners 
for  ffating  the  fundamentals  in  religion,  and  then  drew 
np  a  reformed  liturgy.  He  was  ottered  the  billioprick 
of  Hereford  ;  which  he  refufed  ;  aficcHing  no  higher 
preferment  than  the  liberty  of  continuing  minifttrof 
Kidderminfler ;  which  he  could  not  obtain,  for  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  above  twice  or 
thrice  after  the  rcftoration.  VVhcrcupon  he  returned 
to  London,  and  preached  occalionally  about  the  city, 
till  the  art  of  uuiformiiy  took  place.  In  1662,  Mr 
Baxter  was  married  to  Margaret  Charleton,  daughter 
to  Francis  Charleton,  Efq.  of  (he  county  of  Salop, 
who  was  cfleemed  one  of  the  beft  jufliccs  of  the  peace 
in  that  county.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  her  hufband's  views  concern- 
ing religion.  During  the  plague  in  1665  he  retired 
into  Buckinghamlhire  ;  but  afterward  returned  to  Ac- 
ton, where  he  flaid  till  the  art  againft  conventicles  ex- 
pired;  and  then  his  audience  was  fo  large  that  he 
wanted  room.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  procuring  an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  difchar- 
ged.  After  the  indulgence  in  1672,  he  returned  to 
London  ;  and  in  1682  he  was  feized  for  coming  with- 
in live  miles  of  a  corporation.  In  1684  he  was  feized 
again  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  was  com- 
miited  prifoner  to  the  king's  bench,  and  tried  before 
the  lord  chief  jullice  Jeftcries  for  his  Paraphrafe  on  the 
New  Teflament,  which  was  called  a  feaiidalous  /edi- 
tions book  againft  the  government.  He  continued 
in  prifon  two  years ;  from  whence  he  was  at  lall  dif- 
charged,  and  had  his  fine  remitted  by  the  king.  He 
died  December  the  8ih  1691;  he  was  buried  in 
Chrift-Church. 

Mr.  Sylvefter  fays,  that  Mr  Baxter's  "  perfon  was 
tall  and  llendcr,  and  fiotipc d  much  ;  his  countenance 
compofed  and  grave,  Ibmcwhat  inclining  to  fmilc.  He 
had  a  piercing  eye,  a  very  articulate  fpeech,  and  de- 
portment rather  plain  than  complimental."  There  is 
an  original  portrait  of  him  ar  Dr  \N'illiams's  library, 
founded  for  the  ufe  of  proleftant  DilFenting  Miniffcrs, 
in  Redcrofs-itreer.  Mr  Sylvcflcr  alio  fays-,  that  "he 
had  a  great  command  over  his  ihoughts.  He  had  that 
happy  faculty,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  charartcr  that  was 
given  of  him  by  a  learned  man  dilie iiting  from  liim,  af- 
ter difcourfe  with  him  ;  which  was,  that  he  could  fay 
what  he  would,  and  he  could  prove  what  he  /aid.  He 
was  moft  intent  upon  the  neceiFary  things.  Rational 
learning  he  mofl  valued,  and  was  a  very  extraordinary 
maflerof.  And  as  to  his  expreffive  faculty,  he  fpake 
properly,  plainly,  pertinently,  and  pathetically.  He 
could  fpeak  fuitably,  both  to  mens  capacities  and  fo 
the  things  infilled  ou.  He  was  a  perfon  wonderful  at 
extemporaie  preaching."  But  his  common  prartice 
appears  to  have  been  to  preach  with  notes  ;  thoujjh  he 
faid,  "  That  he  thought  it  very  needful  for  a  minifter 
10  have  a  body  of  divinity  in  his  head."  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  greaieft  and 
beft  men  in  the  kingdom  (as  the  Karl  of  Lauderdale, 
the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Lord  Chief  Jnftice  Hales,  Dr 
Tillotfon,  &c.  and  held  correfpondcnce  with  feme  of 
the  moft  eminent  foreign  divines. — He  wrote  above  120 
books,  and  Iiad  above  60  written  againfl  him.  The  for- 
mer, however,  it  fliould  feem,werc  greatly  preferable 
to  the  latter ;  lince  Dr  Bairow^  an  excellent  judge, 
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Baxter,    fays,  tliat  "  his  praftical  writings  were  never  mended, 

'^ '  his  controverlial  feldom  confuted. 

Mr  Granger's  character  of  him  is  too  ftriking  to 
be  omitied.  "  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  famous  for 
weakncfs  of  hojy  and  llrengtii  of  mind  ;  for  liaving 
the  ftrongeft  fcnfc  of  religion  himfelf,  and  exciting  a 
fenfe  of  it  in  the  thoiightlcls  and  profligate  j  for  preach- 
ing more  fcrmons,  engaging  in  more  controverlies,  and 
writing  more  books,  than  any  other  Nonconfonnift  of 
his  age.  He  fpoke,  difpiiied,  and  wrote  with  eafe  ; 
and  difcovercd  the  fame  intrepidity  wlicn  he  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expoftulatcd  with  Charles  II.  as  when 
lie  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His 
zeal  for  religion  was  extraordinary  ;  but  it  fccms  never 
to  have  prompted  him  to  faction,  or  carried  him  to  cn- 
thuliafm.  This  champion  of  the  Prefbyterians  was 
the  common  butt  of  men  of  every  other  religion,  and 
of  thofe  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all.  But  this  had 
very  little  effcifl  upon  him  :  his  prefence  and  his  iirni- 
nefs  of  mind  on  no  occafion  forfook  him.  He  was 
jufl  the  fame  man  before  he  went  into  a  prifon,  while 
he  was  in  it,  and  when  he  came  out  of  it  ;  and  he 
maintained  an  uniformity  of  charadler  to  the  lafl  gafp 
of  his  life.  His  enemies  have  placed  him  in  hell  i  but 
every  man  who  has  not  ten  times  the  bigotry  that  Mr 
Baxter  himfelf  had,  mufl  conclude  that  he  is  in  a  bet- 
ter place.  This  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfeft  ikctch 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  character  :  men  of  his  fize  are  not  to 
be  drawn  in  miniature.  His  portrait,  in  full  propor- 
tion, is  in  his  Narraiive  of  hu  own  Life  and  Times  ; 
which  though  a  rhapfody,  corapofed  in  the  manner  of 
a  diary,  contains  a  great  variety  of  memorable  things, 
and  is  itfelf,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  Hiflory  of  Noncon- 
formity."— Among  his  moft  famous  works  were,  i. 
The  Saints  Evcrlafting  Reft.  2.  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted, of  which  20,000  were  fold  in  one  year;  and 
it  was  tranllated  not  only  into  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, but  into  the  Indian  tongue.  3.  Poor  Man's 
Kamily  Book.  4.  Dying  Thoughts  :  and,  5.  A  Pa- 
raphrafc  on  the  New  Teftament.  His  prat^ical  works 
Lave  been  printed  in  four  volumes  folio. 

Baxter  (William),  nephew  and  heir  to  the  former, 
was  an  eminent  fchoolmaller  and  critic.  He  was  born 
»t  Lanlugany  in  Shroplliire,  in  the  year  1650  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  18,  when  he  firft  went 
to  fchool,  he  knew  not  one  letter  nor  nnderftood  one 
word  of  any  language  but  Welth  ;  but  he  fo  well  im- 
proved his  time,  that  he  became  a  perfoH  of  great  and 
extenlive  knowledge.  His  genius  led  him  chiefly  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities  and  philology,  in  which  he 
compofcd  fevcral  books.  The  firfl  he  publidicd  was  a 
Grammar,  in  1679,  intilled  De  Analogia  feu  Arte 
Latin.T  Liitgiut  Covimmtariolus.  He  alio  pablilhed  a 
new  and  correft  edition  of  Anacreon,  with  Notes  ;  an 
edition  of  Horace  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Brililh  anti- 
quities, in  Latin  ;  and  feveral  other  books.  He  was 
a  great  mafler  of  the  ancient  Britilli  and  Irilh  tongues, 
was  particularly  fkilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
ia  the  northern  and  eaflern  languages.  He  died  May 
31.  1723,  after  being  above  20  years  mafler  of  Mer- 
cer's School  in  London. 

Baxter  (Andrew),  a  very  ingenious  metaphyfical 
writer,  was  born  in  1686  or  1687,  at  Old  Abcrbeen 
(where  his  father  was  a  raerciiant),  and  educated  in 
King's  College  there.     His  principal  employment  was 


that  of  a  private  inter  to  young  gentlemen  ;  and  «- 
mong  others  of  his  pupils  were  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Blan-  * 
tyre,  and  Mr.  Hay  of  Drnmmelzier.  About  1724  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  fliire  of 
Berwick.  A  few  years  after  he  publiflied  in  410,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  wherein 
its  immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  phiilolbphy  ;"  without  date.  In  1 741  he  went 
abroad  with  Mr  Hay,  and  refided  fome  years  at  U- 
trecht ;  having  there  alfo  Lord  Blantyre  under  his  care. 
He  made  cxcurfions  from  tiiencc  into  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany  ;  his  wife  and  family  refiding,  in  the 
mean  time,  chiefly  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1747,  and  refided  till  his  death 
at  Whittingham,  in  the  fliire  of  Eafl  Lothian.  He 
drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  and  his  fon,  a  piece 
iutitled  Matho  :  jive,  Cofmotheoria  puerilis,  Dialogus. 
hi  quo  prinja  elementa  de  mundi  ordiiie  et  ornatu  propo- 
huntur,  ire.  This  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
and  publiflied  in  Englifli,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  In 
1750  was  publiflied,  "  An  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul  ;"  wherein  he  en- 
deavours to  remove  fome  difficulties  which  had  been 
ftarted  againft  his  notions  of  the  vis  inertia  of  matter 
by  Maclaurin,  in  liis  "  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Philolbphical  Difcoveries."  To  this  piece  Mr 
Baxter  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  with 
whom  he  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  abroad.  He 
died  this  year,  April  the  23d,  after  fufFering  for  fome 
months  under  a  complication  of  diforders,  of  which  tlic 
gout  was  the  chief.  He  left  a  wife,  three  daughters, 
and  one  fon,  Mr  Alexander  Baxter  ;  from  which  lafl 
the  authors  of  Biographia  Britannica  received,  as  they 
inform  us,  fundry  particulars  of  his  life. 

His  learning  and  abilities  are  fufficiently  difpliyed  iti 
his  writings.  He  was  extremely  fludious,  and  fome- 
times  fat  up  whole  nights  in  reading  and  writing.  His 
temper  at  the  fame  lime  was  very  cheerful,  and  he 
was  a  friend  to  innocent  merriment.  It  is  informed 
by  his  fon,  that  he  entered  with  much  good  humour 
into  the  converfation  and  pleafures  of  young  people, 
when  they  were  of  an  innocent  nature  :  and  that  he 
prefided,  all  the  time  of  his  abode  at  Utrecht,  at  the 
ordinary  which  was  frequented  by  all  ihe  young  Eng- 
lifli gentlemen  there,  with  much  gaiety  and  politenefs, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  nniverfal  fatisfaftion. 
He  alfo  frequented  the  molt  polite  aflerablies  in  that 
city,  and  his  company  and  converfation  were  parti- 
cularly acceptable  to  the  ladies.  So  that  Mr  Baxter 
appears  to  have  ftndied  the  graces,  though  without 
reglefting  more  valuable  acquifitions  and  accomplifli- 
ments.  He  was  at  once  the  fcholar  and  the  gentle- 
man. In  converfation  he  was  modefl,  and  not  apt  to 
make  much  fhow  of  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  pofleflled.  In  the  difcharge  of  the  feveral  fe- 
cial and  relative  duties  of  life,  his  condu>Jt  was  exem- 
plary. He  had  the  mofl  reverential  fcntiments  of  the 
Deity,  of  whofe  prefence  and  immediate  fupport  he 
had  always  a  flrong  impreiRon  upon  his  mind;  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  virtue.  Mr  Baxter  paid  a 
flrift  attention  to  oeconomy,  though  lie  dreflcd  elegant- 
ly, and  was  not  parfimonious  in  his  other  expenees. 
It  is  known  alfo,  that  there  were  feveral  occafions  on 
which  he  acted  with  remarkable  difintcrcAednefs  ;  and 
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Baxter  fo  far  was  he  from  conning  pref'crmciu,  that  lie  has 
II  repeatedly  declined  confiderable  ort'crs  of  that  kind 
~^J[]™^  which  were  made  him,  if  he  woLild  have  taken  orders 
in  the  church  of  England.  The  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  languages  were  fpoken  by  him  with  much  eafe, 
and  the  Italian  tolerably  ;  and  he  wrote  and  read  them 
all,  together  wiih  the  Spanilh.  His  friends  and  cor- 
refpondents  were  numerous  and  refpei5lable  ;  and  a- 
niong  them  are  particularly  mentioned  Mr  Pointz,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  laic  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Dr  War- 
burton,  bifliop  of  Gloucefter.  He  was  a  man  alio  of 
great  benevolence  and  candour  ;  which  appears  mofl 
llrikingly  from  this,  inafmuch  as  though  Mr  Wilkes 
]ud  made  himfclf  fo  very  obnoxious  (o  the  Scottilh  na- 
tion in  general,  yet  Mr  Baxter  kept  up  wiih  him  an 
afteclionatc  correfpondence  to  the  lalf,  even  after  he 
was  imable  to  write  with  his  own  hand.  He  left  ma- 
ny manufcripts  behind  him  ;  he  would  gladly  have  fi- 
niflied  his  work  upon  the  human  foul  :  "  I  own,"  fays 
Jie,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilkes,  "  if  it  had  been  the  will 
of  heaven,  I  would  gladly  have  lived  till  I  had  put  in 
order  the  fccond  part  of  the  Enquiry,  (liowing  the  im- 
raortality  of  the  human  foul  ;  but  Infinite  Wifdom 
cannot  be  miftaken  in  calling  me  fooner.  Our  blind- 
nefs  makes  us  form  wiOies."  It  was,  indeed,  what  he 
confidcred  it,  his  capital  work  :  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publilhed  in  two  volumes  8vo  in  1737,  and  a  third 
in  1  74J.  In  another  letter,  fpcaking  of  his  endeavours 
to  eflablilh  the  particular  providence  of  the  Diety,  and 
to  iliow  his  incedant  inliuence  and  aftion  on  all  the 
parts  of  matter,  through  the  wideuniverfe,  from  the 
inav^ivity  of  this  dead  fubllance  ;  cxprefles  his  hope, 
that  when  the  prefcnt  pariy-zcal  fubfidts  a  little, 
men  will  come  more  eafdy  in  to  own  luch  a  plain 
truth.  "  His  prediiftion,"  the  editors  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferve,  "hath  not  yet  been  accom- 
plilhcd.  Several  eminent  names  feem  rather  difpoled 
to  increafe  than  to  leflcn  the  powers  of  matter  ;  and 
they  have  exprefsly  maintained  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
material.  However,  other  names  equally  eminent  have 
aliened  the  ellential  diftinftion  between  the  mind  and 
the  body.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  ojiinion,  the 
doftrine  of  immateriality  may  again  obtain  ilie  general 
fufFrage  of  metaphyseal  and  philofophical  inquiry. 

BAY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea  Ihooting  up 
into  the  land,  and  terminating  in  a  nook.  It  is  a  kind 
of  lefler  gulph  bigger  than  a  creek,  and  is  larger  in  its 
middle  within  than  at  its  entrance.  The  largell  and 
moil  noted  bays  in  the  world  arc  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ben- 
gal, Hudfon's,  Panama,  &c. 

Bay  denotes  likewife  a  pond-head  made  to  keep  in 
flore  of  water  for  driving  the  wheels  of  ihe  furnace  or 
hammer  belonging  to  an  iron-mill,  by  the  flream  that 
comes  thence  through  a  flood-gate  called  the  pen-jlock. 

BAX-Coloiir  denotes  a  fort  of  red  inclining  to  chef- 
nut,  chiefly  ufcd  in  fpeaking  of  horlcs.  In  this  fcnfe, 
the  word  bay  is  formed  from  the  Latin  bains,  or  badiuSy 
and  (hat  from  the  Greek  /Sai©.,,  3.  palm  branch ;  fothat 
baditis  or  bay  properly  denotes  cokr  fhrnicens.  Hence 
alfo  among  the  ancients,  ihofe  now  called  bay  horfcs, 
were  denominated  equi  pahnati.  Wc  have  divers  forts 
and  degrees  of  bays  ;  a«  a  light  bay,  a  dapple  bay,  &c. 
All  b;iy  horfcs  are  faid  to  have  black  manes  ;  which 
dilliiigiiilhcs  ihem  from  forrcls,  which  have  rtd  or  white 
uiancs. 


Bay,  among  huntfmen,  is  when  the  dogs  have 
earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought  a  deer,  boar,  or  the  like, 
to  turn  head  agaiult  them.  In  this  cafe,  not  only  the 
deer,  but  the  dogs,  are  faid  to  bay.  It  is  dangerous 
going  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpecially  at  rutting-time  ; 
for  then  they  are  fierceft.  There  are  bays  at  land,  and 
others  in  the  water. 

BAV-Tree.     See  Laurus. 

BAY-Salt.     See  Salt. 

BAYA,  or  Baja,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Bath,  fituated  near  the  Danube.  E. 
Long.  19.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  25;. 

BAYARD  (Peter  du  Terrail  de),  efleemed  by  bis 
contemporaries,  the  model  of  foldiersand  men  of  ho- 
nour, and  denominated  The  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Dauphine.  He  was  with  Charles  VIII. 
at  the  conqucfl  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  he 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  valour,  efpecially  at  the 
battle  of  Fornoue.  He  was  dangeroully  wounded  at 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Brefcia  ;  and  there  reflored  to 
the  daughters  of  his  Jiofl  2000  pilloles,  which  their 
mother  had  dire<5lcd  them  to  give  liim  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  houfe  from  being  plundered  ;  an  adion  that 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  hiflorians.  At  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphine. 
He  fought  by  the  fide  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Marignan  ;  and  that  prince  afterwards  infiftcdon  being 
knighted  by  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
knights.  The  chevalier  Bayard  defended  Meziers  du- 
ring fix  weeks,  againfl  Charles  V.'s  army.  In  1524, 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec  f  (the  general  Bonivet  having 
been  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field),  the  con- 
duct of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
who,  though  fo  much  a  llranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court 
that  he  never  rofe  to  the  chief  command,  was  always 
called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  pofls  of  greatefl: 
difhculty  and  importance.  He  put  himfclf  at  the  head 
of  the  men  at  arms ;  and  animating  them  by  his  prefcnce 
and  example  to  fuflain  the  whole  ftock  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  reft  of  his  countrymen 
to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  fervicc  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be 
mortal  ;  and  being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  on 
horfeback,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy  ; 
then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  guard  of  his  fword,  which 
he  held  up  infttad  of  a  crofs,  he  addrcllbd  his  prayers 
to  God  ;  and  in  this  poftnre,  which  became  his  cha- 
rat^er  both  as  a  foldicr  and  as  a  Chriftian,  he  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  deatli.  Bourbon,  who  led  the 
forcmolt  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  and  exprelFed  regret  and  pity  at  the  fight. 
"  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-fpirited  chevalier, 
"  I  die  as  a  m.ui  of  honour  ought,  in  the  difchaige  of 
"  my  duty  :  they  indeed  are  objefls  of  pity,  who  fight 
"  againfl  ihcii  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath." 
The  marquis  <lc  Pcfcara,  palling  foon  at'tcr,  maiiifcfled 
his  admiration  of  B.iyard's  virtue,  as  well  as  his  forrow 
for  his  fate,  with  the  generofity  of  a  gallant  enemy  ; 
and  finding  that  lie  could  not  be  removed  with  fal'ciy 
from  that  fpot,  ordered  a  lent  to  be  pitched  ilitrc,  and 
appointed  proper  pcrfor.s  to  attend  him.  He  died, 
iiotwithflanding  their  care,  as  his  anceflors  for  fcveral 
generations  bad -done,  in  the  field  of  battle.     Pcfcara 
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DsycM,  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  feiu  to  his  rtla- 
Baj-le.  lions  ;  and  fuch  was  (he  rclpcft  paid  to  military  merit 
^~^'"~~'  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to 
be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
dominions:  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country,  the 
people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  j  folemn  procelhon  to 
meet  it. 

BAYEUX,  a  confiJcrable  town  of  France  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  capital  of  Bcllin,  with  a  rich  billiop's  fee. 
The  cathedral  church  is  accounted  the  finefl  in  that 
province  ;  and  its  front  and  three  high  lUcples  are  faid 
to  be  the  beft  in  France.  VV.  Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat. 
^9.  16. 

BAYLE  (Peter),  author  of  the  Hillorical  and  Cri- 
tical Didionary,  w.is  born  November  18.  1657,  at 
Carla,  a  village  in  the  couniy  of  Koix,  in  France, 
where  his  father  John  Baylc  was  a  Protellant  miniller. 
In  1666,  he  went  to  the  Protellant  univcrliiy  at  Puy- 
laureus,  where  he  lluviicd  with  the  grcaielt  applica- 
tion, and  in  1669,  removed  to  the  univcrfity  of  Toii- 
loufe,  whether  the  Protcllants  at  that  lime  frequently 
fent  their  children  to  fludy  under  the  Jcfuiis  :  but 
here,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father,  he  embraced  the 
llomirti  religion;  however,  being  foon  ftndble  of  his 
error,  he  left  that  univcrfity,  and  went  to  fludy  at  Ge- 
neva. After  which  he  was  chofen  profelfor  of  philofo- 
phy  at  Sedan  :  but  that  pnuefkant  univcrfity  being  fup- 
prclicd  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  l63i,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  ;  and  was  foon  after  chofen  proicllor  of 
phdofophy  and  hiflory  at  Rotterdam,  with  a  falary  of 
about  L.  45  a-year.  Tlie  year  following  he  publilhed 
hisLelterconcerningComeis.  And  Father  Maiinboarg 
having  publilhed  about  this  liiv.c  his  Hillory  of  Cal- 
vinifm,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  draw  upon  the  Pro- 
teltants  tlie  contempt  and  refentment  of  the  Catholics, 
Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  piece  to  confute  his  hiflory.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  now  acquired,  induced  the 
States  of  Friezland,  in  16S4,  to  offer  him  a  prtfellbr- 
fliip  in  their  univcrfity  ;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  dtclincd  the  otter.  This  fame  year  he 
began  to  publilh  his  Nauvella  de  la  repubUqm  da  let- 
ins. 

In  1686,  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  in  relation  to 
the  famous  Chriflina  queen  of  Sweden.  In  his  Journal 
for  April,  he  took  notice  of  a  primed  letter,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  her  Swedilh  majefly  to  the  che- 
valier de  Tcrlon,  wherein  Ihe  condemns  ihe  perfecution 
of  the  Proteflants  in  France.  He  infericd  the  letter  it- 
fclf  in  his  Journal  for  May  ;  and  in  that  of  Jane  follow- 
ing he  fays,  "  What  we  hinted  at  in  our  lafl  month, 
is  continued  to  us  from  day  to  day,  that  Chriflina  is 
the  real  author  of  tlie  letter  concerning  the  perfecu- 
tions  in  France,  which  is  afcribed  to  her  :  it  is  a  re- 
mainder of  Proteflaniiftn."  Mr  ISayle  received  an  a- 
nonymous  letter  ;  the  author  of  which  fays,  that  he 
wrote  to  him  of  his  own  accord,  being  in  duty  bound 
to  it  as  a  fervant  of  the  queen.  He  coni|'lains  that 
Mr  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  her  majefly,  called  her  only 
ChriJIiiia,  without  any  title  ;  he  linds  alfo  great  fault 
with  his  callin:;  the  letter  "  a  remainder  of  Protellan- 
lifm."  He  blameshim  likewil'c  for  itiferting  the  words 
"  I  am,"  in  the  conclufion  of  the  letter.  "  Thefe 
words  (fays  this  anonymoiiS  •.vrifcr)  are  not  her  maje- 
fty's;  a  queen,  as  Ihe  is,  cannot  employ  thefe  words 
but  with  regard  to  a  very  few  perfons,  and  Mr  de  Tcr- 


lon is  not  of  that  number."  Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  vindi- 
cation of  himfelf  as  to  thefe  particulars,  with  which  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter  declared  himfcK  fitis- 
fied,  excepting  what  related  to  "  ihe  remainder  of 
Proieflantifm."  He  would  not  admit  of  the  defence 
with  regard  to  that  exprclfion  ;  and  in  another  letter, 
advifed  him  to  retrart  that  cxprellion.  He  adds  in  a 
poflfcript.  "  You  mention,  in  your  Journal  of  Auguft, 
a  fccond  letter  of  the  queen,  which  you  fcruple  to  pub- 
litli.  Her  majefly  would  be  glad  10  ice  that  letter;  and 
yon  will  do  a  thing  agreeable  to  her  if  you  would  fend 
it  to  lur.  Yon  might  take  this  opportunity  of  wriiing 
to  her  majefly.  This  council  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
you  ;  do  not  negleit  it."  Mr  Bayle  look  the  hint,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  majefly,  dated  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1686;  to  which  the  queen,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, wrote  the  following  anfwer  : — "  Mr  Bayle,  I  have 
received  your  cxcul'cs  ;  and  am  willing  you  Ihould 
know  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  faiishcd  with  them.  I 
am  obliged  10  the  zeal  of  the  pcrfon  who  gave  you  oc- 
cafion  of  writing  to  me  :  for  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
you.  Yon  exprefs  fo  much  rcfpeiSt  a;id  affetflion  for 
me,  that  I  pardon  yon  fmcercly  ;  and  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  nothing  gave  mc  offence  but  that  re- 
7i!aiiid.T  of  ProtefluutiflU,  of  which  you  accufed  me.  I 
am  very  delicate  on  that  head,  becaufe  nobody  can 
fufpcft  me  of  it,  without  lellening  my  glory,  and  inju- 
ring me  in  the  mofl  fenfiblc  manner.  You  would  do 
well  if  you  Ihould  even  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
mirtake  yon  have  made,  and  with  your  regret  for  it. 
This  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done  by  yon,  in  order  to 
defcrve  my  being  entirely  fatisfied  with  you.  As  to 
the  letter  which  you  have  fent  me,  it  is  mine  without 
doubt  ;  and  fmce  you  tell  me  that  it  is  printed,  you 
will  do  me  a  plealure  if  you  fend  mc  fome  copies  of  it. 
As  I  fear  noihing  in  France,  fo  neither  do  I  fear  any 
thing  at  Rome.  My  fortune,  my  blood,  and  even  my 
life,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
but  I  flatter  nobody,  and  will  never  fpeak  any  thing 
but  the  truth.  I  am  obliged  to  thofe  who  have  been 
pleafed  to  publifli  my  letter,  for  I  do  not  at  all  difguife 
my  fcntimeius.  I  thank  God,  1  hey  are  too  noble  and 
too  honourable  to  be  difowned.  However,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  letter  was  written  to  one  of  my  miniflers. 
As  1  have  evciy  where  enemies  and  perfons  who  envy 
me,  fo  in  all  places  I  have  friends  and  fervants  ;  and 
I  have  polUbly  as  many  in  France,  notwithflanding  of 
the  court,  as  any  w'hcrc  in  tlie  world.  This  is  purely 
the  truth,  and  you  may  regulate  yonrfcif  accordingly. 
But  yon  lliall  not  get  off  (o  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I 
will  enjoin  )ou  a  penance;  which  is,  that  you  wiil 
henceforth  take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious 
books  that  lliall  be  publilhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nilli,  or  Italian,  on  whatever  fubjed  or  fcience,  pro- 
vided they  are  worthy  of  being  looked  into  ;  I  do  not 
even  except  romance  or  fatires ;  and  above  all,  it  there 
are  any  books  of  chemiflry,  I  defire  you  may  fend 
them  to  me  as  foon  as  poffible.  Do  not  forget  likewil'c 
to  lend  me  your  Journal.  I  fliall  order  that  yon  be 
paid  for  whatever  you  lay  out,  do  but  fend  mc  an  ac- 
count of  it.  This  will  be  the  mofl  agreeable  and  mofl 
important  fervice  ihat  can  be  done  me.  May  God  pro- 
fper  you.  Christin'a  Alexandra." 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr  Bayle  Ihould  acquaint 

the  public  with  the  miflakc  he  Jiad  made,  in  order  to 
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Ptijle-       mrrit  that  piiucefs's  entire  taiisfaCtion  ;   and  this  lie 

' '  did  in  the  beginaing  of  his  Joiinul  ot"  ihe  month  of 

Jaiuury,  1687. 

The  perfeciuion  which  the  Proteilants  at  this  lime 
f.ifFereJ  in  France  attcded  Mr  Ha)  Ic  extremely.  He 
made  occalionally  lome  rcliections  on  their  f.itferings  in 
his  Journal  ,  and  he  wrore  a  pamphlet  alio  on  the  fub- 
jcdc.  Some  time  aUervvards  lie  publiilied  his  Curtmen- 
taire  Philofophiqns  upon  ihefe  words,  "  Compel  them 
to  come  in  :"  but  the  great  appUc.ttiou  he  gave  to  this 
and  his  other  works,  threw  him  into  a  i'.t  ot'  lickncfs, 
which  obliged  him  10  difcoiitinne  his  Literary  Journal. 
Being  advifcd  10  try  a  change  of  air,  he  left  Kotter- 
dam  on  tlie  Stli  of  Auguft,  and  went  to  Clevcs  ;  wliciice 
after  liaving  continued  fome  lime,  he  removed  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Rotterdam  on 
t!ie  i8th  of  October,  la  the  year  1690,  the  famous 
book,  intitled,  Avis  atix  Refngicz,  &c.  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Mr  Jnricn,  who  took  IVIr  iiayle  for  the  au- 
thor thereof,  wrote  a  pieee  againll  it ;  and  he  preiixed 
an  advice  to  the  public,  wherein  he  calls  Mr  Baylc  a 
profane  perfon,  and  a  traitor  engaged  in  a  coiifjiirary 
againll  the  lUte.  As  foon  as  Mr  Bayle  had  read  tins 
libel  againfl  him,  he  went  to  the  grand  Sellout  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  oSered  to  go  to  prifoo,  provided  hisaccu- 
fer  would  accompany  him,  and  imdergo  the  puniflinient 
he  defcrved  if  the  accufaiion  was  found  nujulL  He 
publilhed  alfo  an  anfwer  to  Mr  Jurieu's  charge  ;  and  as 
his  reptitation,  nay  his  very  life,  was  at  llake  in  cafe 
the  accuiation  of  treafon  was  proved,  he  therefore 
thought  hinifclf  not  obliged  to  keep  any  terms  with 
bis  accufer,  and  attacked  him  with  the  ntmolt  feverity. 
Mr  Jurieu  loll  all  patience  :  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
magiltratcs  of  Amlhrdam  ;  who  advifed  him  to  are- 
con.nliation  wi;h  Mr  Bayle,  and  enjoined  them  not  to 
pnblilh  any  thing agaiuft  each  other  till  it  was  examined 
by  Mr  Boyer,  the  penfuner  of  Rotterdam.  But  not- 
withllanding  this  prohibition,  Mr  Juricu  attacked  Mr 
B.iyle  again  with  fo  inuch  palfion,  that  he  forced  him 
to  write  a  new  vindication  of  himfelf. 

In  November  1690,  Mr  de  Beanval  advertifcd  in 
Ilis  Journal. y^  fchevie  for  a  CrJkal  DiEiiouary .  This 
was  the  work  of  Mr  Bayle.  The  articles  of  the  three 
iirll  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  already  prepared  ;  but 
a  difpute  happening  betwixt  him  and  Mr  de  Beauval, 
obliged  him  for  fome  time  to  lay  aiide  the  work.  Nor 
did  he  refume  it  till  May  169:,  when  he  publilhed  his 
fchemc:  but  the  public  not  approving  of  his  plan,  he 
threw  it  into  a  diiTerent  form  ;  and  the  tirll  volume  was 
publilhed  in  Aagulh  169J,  and  the  fccond  in  October 
following.  The'work  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public;  but  it  engaged  him  in  irefh  difputes,  par- 
ticularly with  Mr  Juricu  and  the  abbe  Rcnaudot.  Mr 
Juricu  publilhed  a  piece,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
j;age  the  ecclcriallical  affcmblies  to  condemn  the  dic- 
tionary ;  he  prefentcd  it  to  the  fenatc  fitting  at  15elft, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  the  affair.  The  confidory 
of  Rotterdam  granted  Mr  Bayle  a  hearing  ;  and  after 
iiaving  heard  his  aniwcrs  to  their  remarks  on  his  dic- 
tionary, declared  thcmfelves  fatishcd,  and  advifed  him 
to  communicate  this  to  the  public.  I\tr  Juricu  made 
.mother  attempt  with  the  confiftory  in  1698  ;  and  fo 
tar  he  prevailed  with  them,  that  ilicy  exhorted  Mr 
Hayle  to  be  more  cautious  with  regard  to  his  princi- 
ples in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  diiHioiiary  ;  wliich  was 
Vol.  III. 


publilhed  in  1702,  with  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr  Bayle  was  a  n-.oft  laborious  and  indefatigable 
writer.  In  one  of  his  letters  10  Maizcux,  he  fays, 
lliat  fince  his  2o;h  year  he  hardly  rcmenibcrs  to  liavc 
had  any  Icifure.  His  inttnfe  application  contributed 
perliaps  to  impair  liis  conflitution,  (or  it  foon  btgan  u> 
decline.  He  had  a  decay  of  the  lungs,  which  weak- 
ened him  conliderabiy  ;  and  as  this  was  a  diflcmper 
which  had  cut  off  fevcral  of  his  family,  he  judged  it  to 
be  mortal,  and  would  take  no  remedies,  lie  died  the 
2S^th  of  December  1706,  after  iic  liad  been  v.'riting  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day.  He  wrote  i'cvtral  books  be- 
fidts  what  we  have  nieniioncd,  many  of  wliicii  were  in 
his  own  defence  againit  attacks  he  had  received  from 
the  abbe  Renaudot,  Mr  Clerk,  M.  Jaqnclot,  and  others. 
Among  the  productions  which  do  honour  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Mr  Voltaire  has  not  omitted  the  Cri- 
tical Dirtionary  of  our  author:  "  It  is  the  firft  work 
of  the  kind  (he  fays)  in  which  a  man  may  learn  to 
think."  He  cenfures  indeed  tlinfe  articles  which  con- 
tain only  a  detail  of  miniue  fafts,  as  unworthy  either 
of  Bayle,  an  underftanding  reader,  or  pofterity.  "  In 
placing  him  (continues  the  fame  author)  amongfl  the 
writers  who  do  honour  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
notwiihftanding  his  being  a  refugee  in  Holland,  I 
only  contorui  to  the  decree  ot  the  parliament  ci  Tho- 
louie,  which,  when  it  declared  his  u  ill  valid  in  France, 
notwithlianding  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  cxprefsiy 
faid,   that  fuel)  a  man  coiJd  not  be  coiilid(i;d  as  a  fo- 

BAYLY  (Lewis),  author  of  that  moft  memorable 
book,  intitled  Tl.c  J  rafi/ce  of  Fictj.  He  was  born  ac 
Catrmanhen  in  Wales,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  nii- 
niflerof  Evefliam  in  Woreellcrlhire  about  161 1,  be- 
came chaplain  to  king  James,  and  promoted  le  the 
fee  of  Bangor  in  1616.  His  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  prince  of  Wales ;  and 
the  author  tells  his  highnefs,  that  "  he  had  endeavoured 
to  extraft  out  of  the  chaos  of  endlc Is  controverfies  the 
old  praftice  of  true  piety,  which  ilourilhrd  before  tjiefc 
controverfies  were  hatched."  The  delign  was  good  ; 
and  the  reception  this  book  has  met  with  may  be 
l;nown  from  the  number  of  its  editions,  that  in  8vo, 
1754,  being  the  iifty-ninth.  This  prelate  died  in 
1632. 

BAYON,  a  town  of  France,  in  I.orrain,  feared  on 
the  liver  MofcUe.     E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lai.  48.  jo. 

Bayon,  or  Biiyoiia,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
frated  on  a  fmall  gulph  of  (he  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
12  miles  from  Tuy.  It  has  a  very  commodious  har- 
bour, and  the  country  alioui  it  is  fertile.  W.  Long. 
9.  -^o.  N.  Lat.  45.  ?. 

BA'iONET,  in  the  military  art,  a  ll:ort  broad 
dagger,  formerly  with  a  round  handle  fitted  for  the 
bore  of  a  (helock,  to  be  fixed  there  after  the  foldicr 
had  fired  ;  but  they  arc  now  made  with  iron  liandies 
and  rings,  that  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  and 
arefcrcwcdfafl,  fo  that  the  foldicr  fires  with  his  bayonet 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  ready  to  aft  againll 
the  horfc.  Tliis  ufc  of  the  Iwyonri  fallcned  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock  was  a  great  improvement,  firft 
introduced  by  ihe  French,  and  to  which,  according  to 
M.  Folard,  they  owed  a  great  part  of  their  viflorics  in 
the  lall  centuiy  ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  this  in  the  next 
M  fuc- 
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Bayonne,  faccccdiiig  war,  and  inifting  to  their  fire,  the  fame  au- 
Hay.  thor  attributes  mod  of  the  loires  they  fiiftained.  At 
^^~^^~~^  the  liege  of  Malta,  a  weapon  called  piia  ignca  was  con- 
trived to  oppofe  the  bayonets,  being  in  loine  mealure 
the  converfe  thereof;  as  the  latter  conlills  of  a  dagger 
added  to  a  tire-arm,  the  former  conlillcd  of  a  lire-arm 
added  to  a  pihim  or  pike. 

Of  late  the  bayonet  has  come  into  very  general  iifc  ; 
and  battles  have  been  won  by  it  without  hring  a  lliot. 
This  way  of  lighting  was  cliicriy  rcrtorcd  by  the  late 
king  of  Prulha,  who  made  his  troops  rufli  forward  at 
once  with  bayonets  on  the  enemy. 

BAYONNE,  a  city  of  Gafcony,  in  France  ;  fcated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour,  whicli  forms  a 
good  harbour.  It  is  moderately  large,  and  of  great 
importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  pans.  The  great 
town  is  on  this  lide  llie  river  Nive  :  the  little  town  is 
between  ihc  Nive  and  tlie  Adour  ;  and  the  fuburbs  of 
Saint  El'prit  is  beyond  this  lafl  river.  Both  the  former 
arc  furroiinded  with  an  old  wall  and  a  dry  ditch,  and 
there  is  a  fmall  callle  in  each.  That  of  Great  Bsyonnc 
is  flanked  wiih  four  round  towers,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  governor  rclidcs.  The  new  cafilc  is  flanked 
with  four  towers,  in  the  form  of  baflions.  Tiie  firit 
inclofure  is  covered  with  another,  compofed  of  eight 
baftions,  with  a  great  horn-work,  and  half-moon  ;  all 
which  are  enconipaircd  with  a  ditch,  and  a  covered 
way.  There  is  a  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  fuburbs  by  a  bridge,  and  the  fuburbs  is  well  forti- 
fied. The  citadel  is  ieated  beyond  the  Adour,  on  the 
iidc  of  the  fuburbs  abovcmeiuioiicd.  The  public  build- 
ings have  nothing  remarkable  ;  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
kingdom  that  has  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  wherein 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  river  Nive  is  deeper  than 
the.'idoiir,  but  lefs  rapid,  by  which  means  lliips  come 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  city.  There  are  two  bridges 
over  this  river,  by  which  the  old  and  new  town  com- 
municate with  each  other.  The  trade  of  this  town  is 
the  more  coiiliderable,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood 
to  Spain,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wines  which  are 
brought  hither  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  Dutch 
carry  ofFa  great  number  of  pipes  in  e-xchange  for  fpi- 
ces  and  other  commodities,  whicli  they  bring  thither. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  guarding  two  of 
their  three  gates,  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the  king. 
W.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lit.  43.  20. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  open  woollen  ftufT, 
h»ving  a  long  nap,  fouietimcs  frizcd,  and  (bmeiimes 
not.  Tills  llutf'is  without  wale  ;  and  is  wrought  in  a 
loom  with  two  treddlcs,  like  flannel.  It  is  chiefly  ma- 
nafathired  at  Coklicfler  and  Bnckin  in  EiJcx,  wliere 
there  is  a  hall  called  the  Dutch-bay  hjll  or  raw-hall. 
This  manufacture  was  firll  introduced  into  England, 
with  tliat  of  fays,  farges,  &c.  by  the  Flemings  ; 
who  being  perfccuted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  fur  their 
leligion,  fled  thither  about  the  flfih  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  ;  and  had  afterwards  peculiar  privileges 
granted  them  by  ac^  of  parliament  i  2  Charles  II.  1660, 
which  the  bays  makers  in  the  above  places  dill  enjoy. — 
The  exportation  of  bays  was  formerly  much  more  con- 
iiderablc  than  at  prefent  when  the  French  have  learned 
to  imitate  them.  However,  the  Englilh  bays  are  dill 
jent  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and  Poriug.il,  and 
even  to  luly.  Their  chief  ufc  is  for  drclTing  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  ihc  ar- 


my.    The  looking-glafs  makers  alfo  life  liiem  behind    Bazidnii 
their  glaflcs,  to  prefervc  the  tin  or  quickfilver  ;  and         II 
the  cafcmakers,  to  line  their  cafes.     The  breadth  of  ^J^clclliure.^ 
bays  is  commonly  a  yard  and  a  lialf,  a  yard  and  three 
quarters,  or  two  yards,  by   42  to  48  in  length.     Thofe 
of  a  yard  and  three  quarters  are  nioft  proper  for  the 
Spanilh  trade. 

BAZ.ADOIS,  a  province  of  Guiennc  in  F'rance, 
which  makes  part  of  Lower  Gafcony.  It  is  a  barren 
heathy  country.     Its  capital  is  Bazas. 

BAZAR,  or  Basar,  a  denomination  among  the 
Turks  and  Perlians,  given  to  a  kind  of  exchanges,  or 
places  where  their  lineft  fluffs  and  other  waves  are 
ibid.  Tliele  are  alio  called  bczijllm.  The  word  bazar 
fecms  of  Arabic  orign,  where  it  denotes  fale,  or  ex- 
change of  goods.  Some  of  the  eaflcrn  bazars  are 
open,  like  the  market-places  in  Europe,  and  ferve  lor 
the  i'amc  ufes,  more  particularly  for  the  fale  of  the 
bulky  and  lefs  valuable  commodities.  Others  are  co- 
vered with  lofty  ceilings,  or  even  domes,  pierced  togive 
light  ;  and  it  is  in  thcfe  the  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  and 
other  dealers  in  the  richer  wares,  have  their  lliops. 
The  bazar  or  maidan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  finell 
places  in  Pcrlia,  and  even  furpafles  all  the  exciiangcs 
in  Europe  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  its  niagniticcnce,  it 
is  excelled  by  the  bazar  of  Tauris,  which  is  the  largeft 
that  is  known,  having  feveral  times  held  50,000  men 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At  Conltantinople,  there 
is  the  old  and  the  new  bazar,  which  art  large  fqnare 
buildings,  covered  with  domes,  and  fufiaincd  by  archc.i 
and  pilallrcs  ;  the  former  chiefly  for  arms,  harnciies, 
and  the  like  ;  the  latter  for  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  fur- 
riers, and  all  fons  of  manufaolurers. 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  Guicnne  in  France,  capital  of 
tlie  Bazadois,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  built  on  a 
rock,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

B.'^ZAT,  or  Baza,  in  commerce,  a  long,  fine,  fpun 
cotton,  which  comes  from  Jerufakm,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  Jenifalcm-c'jttoti. 

BAZGENDGES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
fubflance  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  other  eallern  nations 
in  their  fcarlet-dying.  They  mix  it  for  this  purpofe 
with  cochineal  and  tartar  ;  the  proportions  being  two 
ounces  of  the  bazgendges  ro  one  ounce  of  cochineal. 
Thefe  are  generally  eflccmed  a  fort  of  fruit,  and  are 
produced  on  certain  trees  in  Syria  and  other  places; 
and  it  is  ufuaily  fuppofed,  that  the  fcarcity  and  dearnefs 
of  them  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  not  u.'cd  in 
Europe.  But  tlie  bazgendges  fcem  to  be  no  other  than 
the  horns  of  the  turpentine-tree  in  the  caftern  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  Syria  that  they  are 
found,  but  China  alfo  affords  them.  Many  things  of 
this  kind  were  fent  over  to  Mr  Geeffroy  at  Paris  ffora 
China  as  the  fubftances  ufed  in  the  fcarkt-dying  of 
that  country,  and  they  all  proved  wholly  the  fame  wiih 
the  Syrian  andTurkifli  bazgendges,  and  with  the  com- 
mon turpentine  horns.  The  leniifk,  or  maflic-lree  is 
alfo  frequently  found  producing  many  horns  of  a  like 
kind  V.  iih  thefe,  and  of  the  fame  origin,  all  being  owing 
to  the  pucerons,  which  make  their  way  into  the  leaves 
to  breed  their  young  there. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gummy  rcfinous  juice,  producc(^ 
by  a  tree  in  the  Eall  Indies,  of  which  we  have  no  fa- 
lisf.i(ftory  account.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  both 
from  tlie  Eall  Indies  aud  Arabia.    I:  is  in  pieces  cf 
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different  fizes  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  rcdJifh 
brown,  fomcwbat  like  myrrh  ;  internally  it  is  clear, 
and  not  unlike  to  glue  ;  to  the  talle  it  is  llightly  bittcr- 
idi  and  p'Higent  ;  its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If  held 
ill  the  mouth,  it  foon  becomes  folt  and  tenacious, 
flicking  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  rcdi- 
!y  catches  ilanic,  and  biu'ns  with  a  cracking  nolle, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  goodnefs  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fragrant.  Near  half  of  its  fnblhnce  diilblvcs  either  in 
water  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  tindiire  made  with 
fpirit  is  foincwhat  llrongcr,  and  by  much  more  agree- 
able. Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  dillblves  it  wholly.  The 
fnnple  gum  is  a  better  medicine  than  any  preparation 
from  it.  It  is  one  of  tlie  wcakell;  of  the  deobllruent 
gums,  but  it  is  ufed  as  a  pectoral  and  an  emmcna- 
gogne. 

BEACHY-HEAD,  a  promontory  on  tlie  coaft  of  Suf- 
fex,  between  Haftings  and  Shoreham,  where  the  French 
defeated  the  Englilh  and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1690. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  for  the  better  fccuring  countries 
from  foreign  invafions.     Sec  Signal. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  country  are  placed 
long  poles  ereft,  whereon  are  fallened  pitch-barrels  to 
be  fired  by  night,  and  fmoke  made  by  day,  to  give  no- 
tice in  a  few  hours  to  the  whole  country  of  an  ap- 
proaching invafion.  Thefe  are  commonly  called  b^a- 
com  ;  whence  alfo  comes  bjacoiiag:;. — We  find  beacons 
familiarly  in.  ufc  among  the  primitive  Britons  and 
Wellern  Highlanders.  The  beficged  capital  ofone  of 
the  northern  illes  in  the  third  century  aiiluaHy  lighted 
np  a  fire  upon  a  tower;  and  Fingal  inllanily  knew 
"  the  green  flame  edged  with  fmoke"  to  be  a  token 
of  attack  and  diflrefs*.  And  there  are  to  this  day 
feveral  cairns  or  heaps  of  floncs  upon  the  heights  along 
the  coafts  of  the  Harries,  on  which  the  inhabitants  nfed 
to  burn  heath  as  the  fignal  of  an  approaching  enemy. 

Beacons  are  alio  marks  and  ligns  ereded  on  the 
coafls,  for  guiding  and  preferving  veflcls  at  fea,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  crectionof  beacons,  light-honfcs,  andfca-marks, 
is  1  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  England.  The  king 
hath  the  exclufive  power,  by  commilFion  nnder  his  great 
feal,  to  caufe  them  to  be  ereAed  in  fit  and  convenient 
places,  as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjectas  upon  the 
demefnes  of  the  crown  :  which  power  is  ulually  veiled  by 
letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  And 
by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  1%.  the  corporation  of  the  triniiy- 
houfe  are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fca- 
marks  wherever  they  fliall  think  them  necelTary  ;  and 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perlbn  (hall  de- 
flroy  them,  or  Ihall  take  down  any  llcepic,  tree,  or  other 
known  lea-mark,  he  Miall  forfeit  tool,  or,  in  cafe  of  in- 
ability to  pay  it,   Ihall  be  ipfo  faHo  outlawed. 

BEACONAGE,  money  paid  towards  Uhe  mainte- 
nance of  a  beacon.  See  Beacon. — The  word  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Saxon  bcaconian,  to  nod,  or  Ihow  by  lign  ; 
hence  alio  the  word  beacon. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  town  of  Buckinghamfliire  in 
Englanil,  .("eated  on  a  hill  in  the  road  between  London 
and  Oxford.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  though  notabove 
100  houfcs.     \V.  Long.  o.  2J.  N.  Lat.  51.  ;;6. 

BEAD,  a  fm all  globule  or  ball  ufed  in  necklaces; 
and  made  of  ditftrent  materials,  as  pearl,  flcel,  garnet, 
coral,  diamond,  amber,  crydal,  palles,  glalfes,  8:c. — 
The  R  juianills  make  great  nl'c  oi  beads  in  rchcarling 


their  Ave- Marias  and  Patir-ncjften  ;  and  the  like 
ufage  is  found  among  the  dcrvifes  and  other  religious  " 
ihroughout  the  Eafi,  as  well  Mahometan  as  Heathen. 
The  ancient  Druids  appear  alfo  to  have  had  their  beads, 
many  of  which  arc  flill  louiid  ;  at  leall,  if  ihcconieclure 
of  an  ingenious  author  may  be  admitted,  who  takes 
thofe  antique  glafs  globules,  having  a  fnake  painted 
round  them,  and  called  adJu-biads,  or fnake-buttons, 
to  have  been  the  beads  of  our  ancient  Druids.  Sec 
Anguis. 

Beads,  are  alfo  nfed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  giafs  glo- 
bules vended  to  the  lavages  on  the  coaft  ot  Africa  ; 
thus  denominated,  becaufc  they  arc  ftrnng  together  for 
the  convenience  of  traiilc. 

The  common  black  glafs  of  which  beads  are  made 
for  necklaces,  ice.  is  coloured  with  magancfe  only  : 
one  part  of  maganefe  is  fufficient  to  give  a  black  colour 
to  near  twenty  of  glafs. 

Bead,  in  architetHure,  around  moulding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  apiece  of  ftufi",  in  theCoiiriihian 
and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  Ihort  eniboiimcnts, 
like  beads  in  necklaces. 

BEAD-Mc'.ken,  called  by  the  French  patcrnoflriers, 
are  thofe  employed  in  the  making,  ftringing,  and  fell- 
ing of  beads.  At  Paris  there  are  three  companies  of 
patcrnoftriers,  orbead  makers;  one whomake  themof 
glafs  or  cryflal  ;  another  in  wood  and  horn;  and  the 
third  in  amber,  coral,  jet,  &c. 

BE-iD-Prorjf,  a  term  nfed  by  our  diftillers  to  exprefs 
that  fort  of  proof  of  the  ftandard  flrcngth  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  which  confifts  in  their  having,  when  Ihaken  in 
a  phial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  a  crown 
of  babbles,  which  ftand  on  the  furface  fomc  time  after. 
This  is  efteemed  a  proof  that  the  fpirit  confifls  of  equal 
parts  of  rectified  fpirits  and  phlegm.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacious rule  as  to  tlic  degree  of  flrcngth  in  the  goods; 
becaufe  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  tenacity  of  the 
fpirit,  will  give  it  this  proof,  though  it  be  nnder  the 
due  flrengtli.  Our  maltdillillers  fpoil  the  greater 
part  of  their  goods,  by  leaving  too  much  of  the  flink- 
ing  oil  of  the  malt  in  their  fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it  this 
proof  when  foniewhat  nnder  the  flandard  flrcngth. 
But  this  is  a  great  deceit  on  the  purchafcrs  of  uiali  fpi- 
rits, as  they  liavc  them  by  this  means  not  only  weaker 
than  they  ought  to  be,  butfiinking  with  an  oil  that  they 
are  not  eafily  cleared  of  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually  have  the  art 
of  fophifticating  it  to  a  great  nicety,  arc  in  the  right 
when  they  buy  it  by  the  ftrongefl  bead-proof,  as  the 
grand  mark  of  the  bell ;  for  being  a  proof  of  the  brandy 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  its  oil,  it  is,  at  the  fame 
tiine,  a  token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  very  large  addition  of  the  common 
fpirits  of  our  own  protluce,  without  betraying  their  fla- 
vour, or  lollng  its  own.  We  value  the  French  brandy 
for  the  quantity  of  this  clTential  oil  of  the  grape  which 
it  contains  ;  and  that  with  good  reafon,  as  it  is  with  us 
principally  ufed  for  drinking  as  an  agreeable  flavoured 
corJial :  but  the  French  thcmfelves,  when  ihey  want  it 
for  any  curious  purpofes,  are  as  careful  in  the  rcdifi- 
cationsofit,  and  take  as  much  pains  to  dear  it  from 
[his  oil,  as  we  do  to  fret  our  malt  fpirit  from  that  nau- 
feo  IS  and  fetid  oil  which  it  originally  contains. 

Bk-io-Rc//,  among  Papids,  a  lift  of  fueh  perfons,  for 

the  reil  of  whofc  (bids  they  arc  obliged  to  repeat  a  ccr- 
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tain  number  of  pra/ers,  which  they  count  by  means  of 
iheir  beads. 

Dmn-Tree.   SccMblia. 

BKADLE,  (from  the  SJXon  hyJil,  nieffeiiger),  a 
crier  or  nieirengcr  of  a  conn,  who  cites  perloiis  to  ap- 
pear and  anfsver.  Called  alfn  a  funnnnr.cr  or  apparitor. 
—  Hiadl:  is  alfj  an  otikcr  at  an  iinivcrfjiy,  whofe chief 
biifintfs  is  to  walk  before  the  inafters  with  a  mace,  at 
all  public  procellions. — There  arc  alio  church-hmdUs, 
whole  office  is  well  known. 

BEAGLES,  a  I'mall  fort  of  hounds  or  hunting  dogs. 
Beagles  are  of  divers  kinds ;  A%\\\(:Jotithini  beagle,  fonie- 
ihing  lefsand  Ihorter,  but  thicker,  than  thedccp-inoiith- 
cd  hound  ;  the  f.at-tiorthcrn  or  cat  beagle,  fmallcr, 
and  a  liner  lh;ipe"ihan  the  fouthern,  and  a  harder  run- 
ner. From  the  two,  by  crolUng  the  (trains,  is  bred  a 
third  fort  held  preferable  to  either.  To  thcfe  may  be 
added  a  fliU  fiiialler  fort  of  beafjlts,  fcarce  bigi;cr  than 
lap-dogs,  which  make  pretty  diverlion  in  hunting  the 
coney,  or  even  (mall  hare  in  dry  weather  ;  but  other- 
wife  miferviccable,  by  reafon  of  their  fize. 

BEAK,   the  bill  or  nib  ofabird.     SccOrnitho- 

LOGV. 

Br.Ai,  or  Beak-head,  of  a  fliip,  that  part  without 
the  Ihip,  before  the  fore-caftlc,  wliich  is  faikned  to  the 
Ilcnt,  and  is  fupported  by  the  main  knee. 

The  beak,  called  by  the  Greeks  .«eo?>n,  by  the  La- 
tins roftrnui,  was  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  (hips 
of  war,  which  were  hence  denominated  naves  rojlrata;. 
The  beak  was  made  of  wood  ;  but  fortified  with  brafs, 
and  fadened  to  the  prow,  ferving  to  annoy  the  enemies 
vePil-ls.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  Piikus  an  Italian. 
The  firll  beaks  were  made  long  and  hi;rli  ;  but  after- 
wards a  Corinthian,  named  Arijio,  contrived  to  make 
them  Ihort  and  ftrong,  and  placed  ib  low,  as  to  pierce 
the  enemies  velTels  under  water.  By  the  help  of  thcfe 
great  havock  was  made  by  the  Syracufians  in  the  A- 
ihenian  llect. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufcd  to  exprefs  the 
beak  or  hill  of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
fowl  are  of  a  ditU'rcnt  tindure  fr<)m  the  body,  wc  fay 
beaked  and  jntmbercd  of fuch  a  thifliire. 

BEALE  (Mary),  particularly  dillinguilhed  by  her 
Ikill  in  painting,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Craddock, 
minillcr  of  Waliham  upon  Thames,  and  learned  the 
rudiments  of  her  art  from  Sir  Peter  Lcly.  She  painted 
in  oil,  water-colours,  and  crayons,  and  had  much  bufi- 
nefs  ;  her  portraits  were  in  the  Italian  ftylc,  which  fhc 
acquired  by  copying  pictures  and  drawing  from  Sir  Pe- 
ter Lely's  and  ihc  royal  collefbions.  Her  mailer,  fays 
Mr  Walpole,  was  fnppofed  to  have  had  a  tender  attach- 
ment to  her  ;  but  as  he  was  rcferved  in  communicating 
to  her  all  the  rcfources  of  his  pencil,  it  probably  was  a 
gallant  rather  than  a  fucccfst'ul  one.  Dr  Woodfall 
wrote  feveral  pieces  to  her  honour,  imder  the  name  of 
Belefia.  Mrs  Beale  died  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  28th  of 
Dec.  1697,  aged  65.  Her  paintings  have  much  na- 
ture, but  the  colouring  is  fliff  and  heavy. 

BEALT,  BEAtTH,  or  Bnilth,  a  town  of  Breck- 
nock(hire  in  South  Wales,  pleafantly  fcated  on  the  ri- 
ver Wye.  It  confifts  of  about  100  houfes,  whofe  inha- 
bitants have  a  trade  in  (lockings.  W.  Long.  4.  10.  N. 
Lat.  52.  4. 

BEAM,  in  architcdlnre,  the  largefl;  piece  of  wood 
in  a  building,  which  lies  crofs  the  walls,  and  fervcs  to 


ftipjiott  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  into  which 
the  feet  of  thcfe  rafters  are  framed.  No  building  has 
Ids  than  two  of  thcfe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each  end  ;  and 
into  thefc  the  girdcrsof  the  garret  roof  are  alio  framed. 
The  proportion  of  beams  in  or  near  London,  are  fixed 
by  llitutc,  as  follows  :  a  beam  15  feet  long,  mud  be  7 
inches  on  one  lids  its  fquarc,  and  j  on  the  oihtr  ;  if  it 
be  16  feet  long,  one  lide  niulf  be  8  inches,  the  other 
6,  and  fo  proportionably  to  their  lengths.  In  the  coun- 
try, where  wood  is  more  plenty,  they  ufually  make 
their  beams  ftrongcr. 

/J/-.VA/.5  of  a  Jhip  are  the  great  main  crofs-timbers 
which  liold  the  lidesof  the  ihip  from  falling  together, 
and  which  alio  fupport  the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main 
beam  is  next  the  main  mail,  and  from  it  they  arc  rec- 
koned by  Hrll,  fccond,  third  beam,  &c.  the  greatelt 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  tnid/hip  beam. 

Br.AM-Covtfafi,  an  inftrument  confiflingof  a  fqiiare 
wooden  or  brafs  beam,  having  Hiding  fockets,  that  carry 
flecl  or  pencil  points  ;  they  arc  ufcd  for  dcfcribing  large 
circles,  where  the  common  conipafTcs  are  ufclcls. 

Beam-BlRD,  or  Petty-chaps.     See  Motacilj.a. 

Beam  alfo  denotes  the  lath,  or  iron  of  a  pair  of  fcales; 
fonutimes  the  whole  apparatus  for  weighing  of  goods  \i 
fo  called  :  hence  the  faying,  it  weighs  fo  much  at  the 
beam. 

Bkam  of  a  Plough,  that  in  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  plough-tail  are  fixed.  Sec  Agriculture,  n"  85. 
&c. 

Beam,  or  Roller,  among  weavers,  a  long  and  thick 
wooden  cylinder,  placed  lengrhwifc  on  the  back  part 
of  the  loom  of  thofc  who  work  with  a  fhuttlc.  That 
cylinder,  on  which  the  ihitf'isToUed  as  it  is  \\  caved,  is 
alfo  called  the  beaviov  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  loom. 

BEAMINSTER,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire  in  England, 
fcated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  52. 

4J- 

BEAN,  in  botany.     SeeViciA. 

The  ancients  made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the 
votes  of  the  people,  and  for  the  cledion  of  magif- 
trates.  A  white  bean  fignified  abfolutimi,  and  a  black 
one  condemnation.  Beans  had  a  myftcrious  ufe  in  the 
tewnralia  and  farentalia  ;  where  the  mailer  of  the  fa- 
mily, after  walliing,  was  to  throw  a  fort  of  black  beans 
over  his  head,  ilill  repeating  the  words,  "  I  redeem 
myfelfand  family  by  thefe  beans."  Ovid*  gives  a  .jr^yf  m,  - 
lively  delcription  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  verfe. —  v.  4jj. 
Abdinence  from  beans  was  enjoinedby  Pythagoras,  one 
of  whofe  iymhoH\s,  xvay-t-Ti  u-ri-^fT^ai  ahjiine  a  jabis. 
The  Egyptian  prierts  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans, 
judging  the  very  light  unclean.  Thefa?iien  dialis  was 
not  permitted  even  tomention  the  name.  The  precept 
of  Pythagoras  has  been  varioully  interpreted  :  fomc 
underilood  it  of  forbearing  to  meddle  in  trials  and  ver- 
dicts, which  were  then  by  throwing  beans  intoanurn  : 
others,  building  on  the  equivoque  of  the  word  iivmu(Q^ 
which  equally  lignifies  a  leaji  and  a  human  tejiicte,  ex- 
plain it  by  abltaining  from  venery.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  grounds  the  abllinence  from  beans  on  this,  that 
they  render  women  barren  ;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Theophraftus,  who  extends  the  etfeft  even  to  plants. 
Cicero  fuggells  another  reafon  for  this  abftinence,  viz. 
that  beans  are  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 
For  a  reafon  of  this  kind  it  is,  that  Amphiaraus  is  faid 

to 
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to  luve  abftaiiied  from  beans,  even  bcfori  Pythagoras, 
that  he  uiijjht  enjoy  a  clearer  diviiiatioa  by  dreams. 
Bean's,  as  tood  for  horfcs.  See  Farriery,  J  i.  6. 

BEAN-Capif.       See  ZyGOPII  Yl.  LUM. 

Beas-CoJ,  a  fm.Ul  filhing  veflel,  or  pilot-boat,  com- 
mon on  the  fc*-coafts  and  in  the  rivers  of  Ponngal.  It 
iscxtremcly  lliarp  forward,  having  its  ftcni  bent  inward 
above  into  a  great  curve  •  the  ftcm  is  alfo  plaitd  on  the 
fore-lide  with  iron,  into  which  a  number  of  bolts  are 
driven,  to  fortify  it,  and  refill  the  firoke  of  another 
vcflcl,  which  may  fsll  athwart-baufe.  It  is  commonly 
navigated  with  a  large  lateen  fail,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  is  accordingly  well 
fitted  to  ply  to  windward. 

Be-ih'-Flour,  called  by  the  Romans  lome?ituju,  was 
of  fome  repute  among  the,  ancient  ladies  as  a  coi"- 
metic,  wherewitli  to  fmooth  the  Ikin,  and  take  away 
wrinkles. 

Bf.ax-FIj-,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  very  beautiful  tiy,  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
frequently  found  on  bean-flowers.  It  is  produced  from 
the  worm  or  maggot  called  by  authors  m'tda. 

Beax-Coo/c,  in  ornithology.     See  Anas. 

Kidiiey-BEAS.     Sec  Phaseolvs. 

Ma/acca-BsAXS,  or  Anac/irdiii,  the  frnit  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  Kali-Indies, 
fuppofed  by  feme  to  be  the  Avicennia  io?>/eiitofa ; 
by  others,  the  Bontia  gertni>ia>'j.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
Ihining  black  coloir,  of  the  ihape  of  a  heart  riatiencd, 
about  an  inch  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  oi>- 
tufc  point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to  a  wrinkled 
ilalk  :  it  contains  within  two  fiiells  a  kernel  of  a  Avecl- 
iih  tafte  :  betwixt  the  (hells  is  lodged  a  thick  and  acrid 
juice. 

The  medicinal  virucs  of  anacardia  have  been  great- 
ly difputed.  Many  have  attributed  to  tliem  the  (acui- 
ty of  comforting  the  brain  and  nerves,  fortifying  the 
memory,  and  quickening  the  inielle-'-l  :  and  hrnre  a 
confection  made  from  them  has  been  dignified  with  ihe 
title  of  confiftio  fijpie?itu?n;  others  think  it  better  de- 
fcrves  the  name  of  ce/ift^io  ft.'Jlor.vi//,  and  mention  in- 
ftanccs  of  its  continued  ufe  having  rendered  people  ma- 
niac il.  But  the  kernels  of  anicardiiim  is  not  ditfcreut 
in  quality  from  tiiat  of  almonds.  The  ill  ctTeds  attri- 
buted to  this  fruit  belong  only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  Ihells,  whofe  acrimony  is  fo  great,  that 
it  is  faid  to  be  applied  by  the  Indians  as  a  canllic. 
This  juice  is  recommended  cxicrnally  for  tetters, 
freckles,  and  other  cutaneous  deformities;  which  it  re- 
moves only  by  exulccr.iiing  or  excoriating  the  part,  lb 
that  a  new  fkin  comes  underneath. 

BEAR,  in  zoology.     See  Uksus. 

Sea-BEAR.     See  PnocA. 

Bear,  in  aflrononiy.     See  Ursa. 

Order  of  ihi  Bear,  was  a  military  order  in  Switzer- 
land, creeled  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  121;!, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the  fervice  the  Swifs 
had  done  him,  and  in  (avour  of  the  al)bcy  of  St  Gaul. 
To  the  collar  of  the  order  hung  a  medal,  on  which  was 
reprefented  a  bear  railed  on  an  eminence  ol  earth. 

BEAR'i-Bre:ch,  in  botany.     SceAcANrnus. 

Be ir' !  FUJh  w'ii,  much  eftecmcd  by  the  ancients: 
even  at  this  d.iy,  the  paw  of  a  bear  falted  and  fiiioked 
is  fcrved  np  at  the  table  of  princes. 

Bear's  Creafc  was  formerly  eftcemed  a  fovereign  re- 
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medy  againft  cold  difordcrs,  efpecially  rhcaniatifms. 
It  is  now  much  ufed  in  drcffing  ladies  and  gentlcmens 

hair. 

Beik's  Skin  makes  3  fur  in  great  efleeni,  and  on 
which  depends  aconfiderablcariiclcof commerce,  being 
ufed  in  liotifings,  on  coach-boxes,  &.c.  In  fome  coun- 
tries, clothes  are  made  of  it,  more  efpecially  bags 
wherein  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  fevere  colds.  Of  the 
Ikins  of  bears  cubs  are  made  gloves,  muffs,  and  1  he  like. 

BEARALSTON,  a  poor  town  of  Devonlhire,  which 
however,  is  a  borough  by  prcfcription,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

BEARD,  ihe  hair  growing  on  the  chin  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  face,  chiedy  of  adults  and  males. 

Various  have  been  the  ceremonies  andcuflomsof  mcfl 
nations  in  regard  of  the  beard.  The  Tartars,  out  of 
a  religious  principle,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  Perfians,  declaring  them  infidels,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  cut  thtir  whiikers  after  the  riic 
of  Tartary  :  and  we  find,  that  a  confiderable  branch 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  confifted  in  the  manatie- 
r.ient  of  their  beard.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  that  prince  hav- 
ing ordered  the  Macedonians  10  be  fliaved,  for  fear  it 
(hould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  ihavc  till  the  year 
of  R^ome  4JJ,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over  a  ftock 
of  barbers  from  Sicily. — Perfons  of  quality  liad  their 
children  fliaved  the  firft  time  by  others  of  the  lame  or 
greater  quality,  who,  by  this  meanj,  became  god- 
father or  adopted  father  of  the  children-  Anciently, 
iudecil,  a  pcrfon  became  god-faihfr  of  the  child  by 
barely  touching  his  beard:  thus  hiilorians  relate,  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and 
Clovis  was,  that  Alaric  fliould  touch  the  beard  of  Clovij 
to  become  his  god-faiher. 

As  to  ecclelialHcs,  the  difciplinc  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent on  the  article  of  beanls :  foiiietimes  they  have 
been  enjoined  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too  much 
effeminacy  in  Ihaving,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more 
fuitable  to  the  ecclefiallical  gravity;  and  fcmetimcs 
again  they  were  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk 
beneath  a  venerable  beard.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  have  been  long  together  by  the  ears  about 
their  beards:  fince  the  lime  of  their  feparaiion,  the 
Romanifts  fecm  to  have  given  more  into  the  praefice  01 
Ihaving,  by  way  of  oppolition  to  tiie  Greeks  ;  and  have 
even  made  fome  cxpreis  conlHtuiioiiSi/c-  radendh  burkis. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufc  very  zealoully 
the  caufe  of  long  beards,  and  arc  extremely  fcandalized 
at  the  beardlcls  images  ot  faints  in  theRoman churches. 
By  the  llatutes  of  fume  n-on:i(lcries  it  appears,  thai  the 
l;!y-monks  were  to  let  iheir  beards  grow,  and  ihcpriefts 
among  them  to  Ihave  ;  and  that  the  beards  of  all  that 
were  received  intothe  monaftcrics,  were  blelled  with  a 
great  deal  of  ceremony.  There  arc  Aill  extant  the 
prayers  ufed  in  the  folemnity  of  confccraiing  the  beard 
to  God,  when  an  ecclefiaftic  was  fliaven. 

Le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chincfe  aScSt  long 
beards  extravagantly  ;  but  nature  has  balked  them,  and 
only  given  tiiem  very  little  ones,  which,  however,  ihey 
cultivate  with  infinite  care:  the  Europeans  arcftrange- 
ly  envied  by  them  on  this  account,  and  eftecmed  the 
grcatell  men  in  the  world.  Chryfoilom  obfcrvts,  that 
the  kings  of  Pcrfia  had  ilicir  beards  wove  or  jiiaitcd  10- 
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Bear(«.    gciher  wicli  {jold  thread  ;  and  fomc  of  the  firft  kings  of 
— ^ ■  Fr.iuce  iiad  ilicir  beards  knotted  and  buuojitd  wiih 

gold. 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  inf.imons  for  any 
one  to  have  his  beard  cut  off',  than  among  us  to  be 
publicly  wliipt  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  There 
are  abundance  in  that  coiunry,  who  would  pre- 
itr  death  to  this  kind  of  piinilhnicnt.  The  Arabs 
make  the  prcfcrvaiion  of  their  beards  a  capital  point 
of  religion,  becaufc  Maliomet  never  cut  his.  Hence  the 
razor  is  never  drawn  over  the  Grand  Signior's  face. 
ThcPerfians,  who  clip  thcni,  and  (have  above  the  jaw, 
arc  repined  heretics.  It  is  likewife  a  mark  of  autho- 
rity and  liberty  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
Turks.  They  who  ferve  in  the  feraglio,  have  ihcir 
beards  lliaven,  as  a  fign  of  their  fervitude.  They  do 
notfiiffer  it  to  grow  till  the  fultan  has  fct  them  al  liber- 
ty, which  is  bellowed  as  a  reward  upon  them,  and  is 
always  accompanied  with  fome  employment. 

The  moll  celebrated  ancient  writers,  and  fevcral 
modern  ones,  have  fpoken  honoural)Iy  of  the  fine 
beards  of  antiquity.  Homer  fpeaks  liighly  of  the 
white  beard  of  Neflor  and  that  of  old  lung  Priam. 
Virgil  dcfcribcs  Mezenliiis's  to  ns,  which  was  fo  thick 
and  long  as  to  cover  all  his  bread  ;  Chryfippus  praifes 
the  noble  beard  of  Timothy,  a  famous  player  on  the 
flute.  Pliny  the  younger  tells  us  of  the  white  beard 
of  Euphrates,  a  Syrian  pliilofopher ;  and  he  takes  plca- 
fure  in  relating  the  rcfpe^t  mixed  with  i'"car  with  which 
it  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the  long 
white  beard  of  an  old  Lacorii-ui,who,  being  alked  why 
hr.  let  it  grow  fo,  replieil,  'Th  ihat,  feeing  coininually 
7iiy  •white  beard,  1  may  do  nathing  miivorthj  oj  iti  white- 
nefs.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philofophers,  the 
GymnofophiRs,  were  particularly  attentive  to  make  the 
length  of  their  be.irJs  contribute  to  captivate  the  vene- 
ration of  the  people.  Diodorus,  after  him,  gives  a 
very  particular  and  circumrtantial  hiftory  of  the  beards 
of  the  Indians.  Juvenal  does  not  forget  that  of  An- 
tilochus  the  fon  of  Neflor.  Fenelon,  in  defcribing  a 
priefl  of  Apollo  in  all  his  magnificence,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  a  white  beard  down  to  his  girdle.  But  Per- 
fius  feems  to  outdo  all  thefe  authors :  this  poet  was 
fo  convinced  that  a  beard  was  the  fymbol  of  wifdom, 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  bellow  a  greater  enco- 
mium on  the  divine  Socrates,  than  by  calling  him  the 
bearded  mafler,   ULig/Jlruw  iarhatum. 

While  the  Gauls  were  under  their  fovercignty, 
none  but  the  nobles  and  Chriftian  priefis  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  long  beards.  The  Franks  having 
made  themfclves  maftcrs  of  Ganl,  alfumed  the  fame 
authority  as  the  Romans  :  the  bondfmen  were  ex- 
prel'sly  ordered  to  fliave  their  chins;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  until  the  entire  aboliflnncnt  of  fer- 
vitude in  France.  So  likewife,  in  the  time  of  the  firll 
race  of  kings,  a  long  beard  was  a  flgn  of  nobility  and 
freedom.  The  kings,  as  being  the  highell;  nobles' 
in  their  kingdom,  were  emulous  likewife  to  have  the 
largelt  beard:  Eginard,  fecretary  to  Charlcmain, 
fpeaking  of  the  lad  kings  of  the  firll  race,  fays,  they 
came  to  the  affcmblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  the  throne  with  their 
hair  dilhevelled,  and  a  very  long  beard,  crii:e  [rofufo, 
barbafuimijfajfbliorefiderent,  etfpcciern  diii::iiiaiitis  ef- 
Jingtreiit. 


To  touch  any  one's  beard,  or  cut  ofF  a  bit  of  it, 
was,  among  the  firfl  French,  the  iroll  facred  pledge  of* 
protection  and  confidence.  For  a  long  time  all  letters 
that  came  from  the  ibvtrcign  had,  f.r  greater  fanftion, 
three  hairs  of  his  beard  in  the  leal.  Tlicre  is  lUU  in 
bcinif  a  charter  of  ii2i,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  words;  Q^/od  nt  ralin/i  tt  jlahile  frefeverst  in 
pojieriivi,  pi-tifentti  fcrij'to  figilli  Jiut  rdbur  afpofiii  cum 
tribui  piiis  barbae  ine^. 

Several  great  men  have  honoured  themfclves  with 
the  fiirname  of  Bearded.  The  emperor  Conflantine 
is  dillinguilhed  by  the  epithet  of  rt;^c?;^//f,  which  fig- 
nilies  the  Bearded.  In  the  time  ol  the  Crufades,  \vc 
find  there  was  a  Geffrey  the  Bearded:  Baldwin  IV". 
Earl  of  Flanders,  was  furnained  Handfune-Beard;  and 
in  the  illuilrious  houfe  of  Montmorcnci,  there  was  a 
famous  Bouchard,  who  took  a  pride  in  the  furnamc  of 
Bearded:  he  was  alfo  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
monks,  without  doubt,  becaufe  of  their  being  Ihaved. 

In  the  tenth  century,  wc  find,  that  King  Robert 
(of  France)  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  not 
more  famous  for  his  exploits  than  for  his  long  white 
beard.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  confpicuous  to 
the  foldiers  when  he  was  in  the  field,  he  iifcd  to  let  it 
hang  down  outfidc  his  cuirafs:  this  venerable  fight  en- 
couraged the  troops  in  battle,  and  ferved  to  rally  theni 
when  they  were  defeated. 

A  celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  called  'John  Mayo, 
had  fuch  a  large  beard  that  he  was  nicknamed  'John 
the  Bearded :  it  was  fo  long  that  he  W'ore  it  faftened 
to  his  girdle;  and  though  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  ic 
would  hang  upon  the  ground  when  he  flood  upright. 
He  took  the  greatefl  care  of  this  extraordinary  beard  i 
fometimes  he  woidd  untie  it  before  the  EmperorCharlcs 
V.  who  took  great  pleafure  to  fee  the  wind  make  it  fly 
againfl  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court. 

In  England,  the  famous  chancellor  Thomas  More, 
one  of  the  greatefl  men  of  his  time,  being  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  viclim  to  court  intrigues,  was  able,  when 
on  the  fatal  fcafFold,  to  procure  refpeft  to  his  beard  in 
prefcncc  of  all  the  people,  and  faved  it,  as  one  may 
fay  from  the  fatal  flroke  which  he  could  not  efcape 
himfelf.  When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  h« 
perceived  that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner;  on  which  he  took  it  aw-ay, 
faying.  My  beard  has  7iot  been  guilty  oJ  treafon ;  it 
would  be  an  injiifiice  to  ftinijh  it. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  flattering  ob- 
jeft,  and  admire  tlie  beard  of  the  bcfl  of  kings,  the 
ever  precious  beard  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
which  diffafed  over  the  countenance  of  that  prince  ■*, 
majeflic  fweetncfs  and  amiable  opcnnefs,  a  beard  ever 
dear  to  poflerity,  and  which  fliould  ferve  as  a  model 
for  that  of  every  great  king;  as  the  beard  of  his  il- 
luilrious ininifler  Ilwuld  for  that  of  every  minifter. 
But  what  dependence  is  there  to  be  put  on  the  flabi- 
lity  of  the  things  of  this  world  ?  By  an  event  as  fatal 
as  unforefeen,  the  beard,  which  vras  arrived  at  its  hightft 
degree  of  glory,  all  of  a  fudden  loll  its  favour,  and  was 
at  length  entirely  profcribed.  The  unexpedcd  deatii 
of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  youth  of  his  fucccllbr, 
were  the  folc  caufe  of  it. 

Louis  XHI.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glorious 
anceflors  without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded  im- 
mediately, that  the  courtiers,  feeing  their  young  king 
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Beard,     wiili  .1  fmooili  cliiii,  Would  look  upon   thtir  own  as  too 
— ^"""'roigh.     The  conjefturc  proved  right;  for  tliey  \>rc- 
fciitly  reduced  their  beards  to  whilkcrs,  and  a  Inial  tiil'c 
of  hair  under  the  nether  lip. 

The  people  at  lirfl  would  not  follow  this  dangerous 
cx-implc.  The  Duke  of  Sully  never  would  ailopt  this 
efFeminate  cuftom.  This  man,  great  both  as  a  gene- 
ral and  a  minifler,  was  likewifc  lb  in  his  retirement  : 
he  had  the  courage  to  keep  his  long  beard,  and  to  ap- 
pear with  it  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  where  he 
was  called  to  givchis  advice  in  an  affair  of  importance. 
The  yoimg  crop-bearded  courtiers  laughed  at  the  light 
of  his  grave  look  and  old-falhoned  phiz.  The  duke, 
nettled  at  the  affront  put  on  his  fine  beard,  faid  to  the 
king,  "  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory 
did  me  the  honour  to  confiilt  me  on  his  great  and  im- 
portant aff^iirs,  the  firfb  thing  he  did  was  to  fendavvay  all 
the  butioons  and  ffage-danccrs  of  his  coin't." 

The  Czar  I'etcr,  who  had  fo  many  claims  to  the 
fnrnamc  of  Great,  feeins  to  have  been  but  little  wor- 
thy of  it  on  this  occafion.  He  had  the  boldnefs  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  beards  of  his  fubjetls.  He  ordered 
that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  tradtfmen  and  ar- 
tefans  (the  priefts  and  peafants  exce])ted),  fiiould  pay 
100  rubles  to  be  able  to  retain  their  beards  ;  tliat  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  lliould  pay  a  copeck  for  the  fame 
liberty  :  and  he  cilabliflied  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
different  towns  to  collcft  thefc  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  lingular  impofl  troubled  the  vafl  empire  of  Ruffia. 
Both  religion  and  manners  were  thought  in  danger. 
Complaints  were  heard  from  all  parts;  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  write  libels  againft  the  fovtreign  ;  but  he 
was  indexible,  and  at  that  time  powerful.  Even  the 
fatal  fccnes  of  St  Bartholomew  were  renewed  againlf 
ihefe  unfortunate  beards,  and  the  niofl  unlawful  vio- 
lences were  publicly  exercifed.  The  razor  and  fcilfars 
were  every  where  made  ufe  of.  A  great  number  to 
avoid  thefe  crnel  extremities  obeyed  with  rcluiftant 
fighs.  Some  of  them  carefully  prefervcd  the  fad  trim- 
mings of  their  chins:  and, in  order  to  be  never  fcpara- 
tcd  from  thefe  dear  locks,  ordered  that  they  fliould  be 
placed  with  them  in  their  coffins. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  produced 
in  Spain  what  it  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in 
Ruflia,  without  great  diliiculty.  Philip  V.  afcended 
tlie  throne  with  alhaved  chin.  The  courtiers  imitated 
the  prince,  and  the  people,  in  turn,  the  courtiers. 
However,  though  this  revoluiion  was  brought  about 
without  violence  and  by  degrees,  it  caufcd  much  la- 
mentation and  murmuring  ;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
lofl  by  the  change.  The  favourite  eulfom  of  a  nation 
can  never  be  altered  without  incurring  difpleafure. 
They  have  this  old  faying  in  Spain  :  Dcfde  que  >io  hay 
harba,  no  hay  vias  alma.  "  Since  wc  have  lofl  our 
beards,  we  have  loll  our  fouls" 

Among  the  European  nations  that  have  been  mofl 
curions  in  beards  and  whifkers,  wc  inuft  didinguifli 
Spain.  This  grave  romantic  nation  has  always  regard- 
ed the  beard  as  the  ornament  which  Ihould  be  mofl 
prized  ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  often  made  llic  lofs  of 
honour  conlill  in  that  of  their  whilkers.  The  Fortu- 
gucfc,  whofc  national  charader  is  much  the  f.ime,  arc 
not  the  leaf!  behind  them  in  that  rclpciff.  In  the  nign 
of  Catherine  <^iccn  of  Portugal^  the  brave  John  de 


Cuflro  had  jnft  taken  in  India  the  caftlc  of  Dica  :  vie- 
torious,  but  in  want  of  every  thing,  he  found  himfclf  ' 
obliged  to  alk  the  inhabiiants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a 
thonfand  piltoles  lur  the  nuinienancc  of  his  ilect;  and, 
as  a  fcemiiy  for  that  fum,  he  fent  them  one  of  his 
whifkers,  telling  them,  <'  All  the  gold  in  the  world 
cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my 
valour  ;  and  I  depofue  it  in  your  hands  as  a  fecurity 
for  the  money."  The  whole  town  was  penetrated 
with  this  heroifm,  and  every  one  intcrcflcd  himftlf  a- 
bout  this  invaluable  whjfktr :  even  the  women  were 
flelirous  to  give  marks  of  their  zeal  for  fo  brave  a  man  : 
fcveral  fold  their  bracelets  to  incrcafe  the  fwin  afked 
for  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  fent  him  immediately 
both  the  money  and  his  whilker.  A  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced,  which  do  as 
much  honour  to  vvilkcrs  as  to  the  good  faith  of  ibofc 
days. 

In  Louis  XIII. 's  reign,  whifkers  attained  the  highcll 
degree  of  favour,  at  the  expence  of  the  expiring 
beards.  In  thofe  days  of  gallantry,  not  yet  cmpoifon- 
cd  by  wit,  they  became  the  favourite  occupation  of 
lovers.  A  fine  black  whifker,  elegantly  turned  up, 
was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with  the  fair  fex, 
Whillvcrs  were  flill  in  fafliion  in  the  beginning  of 
Louis  XIV. 's  reign.  This  king,  and  all  the  great 
men  of  his  reign,  took  a  pride  in  wearing  them.  They 
were  the  ornament  of  Turcnnc,  Condc,  Colbert,  Cor- 
ncille,  Moliere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  favorite  lover  to  have  his  whilkers  turned  up, 
combed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  millrefs  ;  and,  for 
this  purpofe,  a  man  of  falhion  took  care  to  be  always 
provided  with  every  little  neceliary  article,  efpecial'ly 
whilker- wax.  It  was  highly  llattering  to  a  lady  to  have 
it  in  her  power  to  praife  the  beauty  of  her  lover's  whif- 
kers ;  which,  far  from  being  difgufling,  gave  his  per- 
fon  an  air  of  vivacity  :  fcveral  even  thought  them  an 
incitement  to  love.  It  fcems  the  levity  of  the  Krench 
made  them  undergo  fcveral  changes  both  in  form  and 
name  :  there  wen  Spaiiijh,Ttirkijh, guard-dagger,  Sec. 
whifkers  ;  in  fliorr,  roya/  ones,  which  were  the  lall 
worn ;  their  fmallnefs  proclaimed  their  approaching  fall. 

C(/iifeeralioii  of  the  Beard  was  a  ceremony  among 
the  Roman  youth,  who,  when  they  were  Ikaved  the 
firfl  time,  kept  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  pu'  the  hair  of  ihtir  beard  into  a  Ijlver 
or  gold  box,  and  make  an  offering  of  it  to  fomc  god, 
particularly  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  as  was  done  by 
Nero,  according  to  Suetonius. 

Kifuig  the  Beard.  The  Turkifli  wives  kifs  their 
hulbands  beards,  and  children  their  fathers,  as  often  .as 
they  come  to  falnte  them.  The  men  kifs  one  another's 
beards  reciprocally  on  both  fides,  when  they  fahitc  ia 
the  flreets,  or  come  off' from  any  journey. 

The  FaJ}}io>i  of  the  Beard  has  varied  in  difTcrent 
ages  and  countries  ;  fome  cultivating  and  entertaining 
one  part  of  it,  fome  another.  Thus  the  Hebrews  wc;ir 
a  beard  on  their  chin;  but  not  on  the  upper-lip  or 
cheeks.  Mofcs  forbids  them  to  cut  ofT  entirely  the 
angle  or  extremity  of  their  beard  ;  that  is,  to  manage 
it  after  the  Egyptian  falhion,  who  left  only  a  little  tuft 
of  beard  at  the  extremity  of  their  chin  ;  whereas  the 
Jews  to  this  ilay  lutier  a  little  fillet  of  liair  to  grow 
from  ilic  lower  ciul  of  ihcir  caa's  lo  iLcir  chins,  wlicrc, 
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Bcatd.    as  well  as  on  ihcir  lowcr-lij's,  their  beards  are  in  a  pretty 

— ^ '  long  li.Liicli.     Tiic  Jews,  in  time  of  monniiiit;,   ne- 

glcclcd  to  trim  their  beards,  that  is,  to  cut  off  what 
;;rc\v  fiipcrfl'JMS  on  the  KpjKT-lips  and  cheeks.  In 
time  of  grief  and  great  alillclion  they  alfo  plucked  off 
the  hair  of  their  bcsrds. 

Anointing  the  Bearh  wilh  iing'icnts  is  an  ancient 
praftice  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  Hill 
continues  in  nfe  among  inc  Turks  ;  where  one  of  the 
principal  cerciuonics  obfcrvcd  in  ferions  vifits  is  to 
throw  fwcet-fcented  \v;iicr  on  the  beard  of  the  vi(i- 
tant,  and  to  perfume  it  afterwards  with  aloes  wood, 
which  fticks  to  this  nioilUire,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable 
fmell,  &c.  In  middle-age  writers  wc  meet  with  adlei:- 
tare  barb.un,  ufcd  lor  flrol.ing  and  combing  it,  to 
render  it  foft  and  flexible.  The  Turks,  when  they 
comb  their  beards,  hold  a  h.mdkerchicl  on  their  knees, 
and  gaihcr  very  cjrefully  the  hairs  that  fall  :  and  when 
they  hive  got  together  a  ccriaiii  quantity,  they  lold 
them  lip  in  paper,' and  carry  them  to  the  place  where 
thev  bury  the  dead. 

Beird  cf  a  Carn.t,  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits 
towards  that  part  of  the  heaven  to  which  its  proper  mo- 
tion feems  to  direjf  it  ;  in  which  the  beard  of  a  co:nft 
is  diftinguifhcd  from  the  tail,  which  is  underliood  of  the 
rays  emitted  towards  that  p;>rt  Irom  whence  its  motion 
feems  10  carry  it. 

Iir.4RD  of  a  Ho"fe,  that  part  underneath  the  lower 
in.iiidible  oil  the  outfidcand  above  ihechin,  which  bcii/s 
the  curb.  It  is  alfo  callid  the  ckuck.  It  rtiould  have  but 
little  llclh  nponit,  without  any  chops,  hardncfs,  orf-\cl- 
linn-  ;  and  be  neither  io>)  high  raifed  nor  too  tlat,  biit 
fiich  as  the  curb  may  rtfl  in  itsright  place. 

Beard  of  a  M'lfiL-,  oyder,  or  the  like,  denotes  an 
alfemblageof  threads  or  h.iirs,  by  which  thoft  animals 
fallen  thcmfclves  to  Hones.  Tiic  hairs  of  this  bcarJ 
terminate  in  a  flat  fpongy  fubftance,  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  of  a"  (lone,  flicks  thereto,  like  the 
wet  leather  ufcd  by  boys. 

BE.iRDS,iu  the  hillory  of  infeels,  are  two  fmall,ob- 
loncr,  rtclliy  bodies,  plncedjuil  above  the  trunk,  as  in 
the  gnats,  and  in  the  moths  and  butterflies. 

BEAllDED,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  with  a  beard, 
or  foiiie  refemblaiice  thereof.  The  faces  on  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  generally  bearded.  Some 
are  denominated  pogomiti,  as  having  long  beards,  c-.  g. 
the  Parthian  kings.  Others  have  only  a  lanugo  about 
the  chin,  as  the  Srleucid  family.  Adrian  was  the  f:rfl 
of  the  Roman  emperors  who  nourilhed  his  beard: 
hence  all  imperial  medals  before  him  arc  b:ardlefs ;  af- 
ter him,  bearded. 

Bearded  Wovtsn  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the 
menftrualdilcharge  ;  and  fevcral  inllanccs  are  given  by 
Hippocrates,  and  other  phyfleians,  of  grown  women, 
ffpccially  widows,  in  wiioui  the  menfes  coming  to  flop, 
beards  appeared.  Kufebius  Niercmbcrgius  mentions  a 
woman  who  had  a  beard  rcachino;  to  her  navel. 

Of  women  remarkably  bearded  we  have  fevcral  in- 
ftances.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  of  Stutgard  in 
Germany,  there  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  called  Baite! 
Cra:tje,  whofechinis  covered  with  a  very  large  beard. 
She  was  drawn  in  15S7,  at  which  time  Ihe  was  but 
2;  years  of  age.  There  is  likcwife  in  the  fame  cabi- 
net another  portrait  of  her  when  (he  was  more  advan- 
ced in  life,  biitlikewife  with  a  beard. — It  is  faid,  that 


the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  the  portrait  of  .i  poor  Swifs 
woman  taken,  remarkable  for  her  long  bnlhy  beard  ;  '' 
and  ihofe  who  were  at  tijc  carnival  at  Venice  in  1726, 
f.i'.v  a  female  dancer  aflonilh  the  fpe^lators  not  more  by 
her  talenrs  thin  by  her  chin  covered  with  a  black  bufliy 
beard. — Charles  XII.  hud  in  his  army  a  female  grena- 
dier: it  was  neither  courage  nor  a  beard  that  llie  want- 
ed to  be  a  man.  She  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Ful- 
towa,  and  carried  to  Peter/burg,  where  flie  was  pre- 
Icnicd  to  the  Czar  in  1724  :  her  beard  mealbrcd  a 
yard  and  a  half. — Wcrcad  in  the  Trevou-x  Didionary, 
that  there  was  a  woman  fecii  at  Paris,  who  had  not 
only  a  bulhy  beard  on  her  face,  but  her  body  likeM'ife 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  a  number  of  other 
examples  of  tliis  nature,  that  of  Margaret,  the  go- 
vcrncls  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very  remarkable.  She 
had  a  very  long  (liif  beard,  which  Ihc  prided  herfelf 
on  ;  and  being  pcrfuadcd  that  it  contributed  to  give 
her  an  air  of  majelly,  ihc  took  care  not  to  lofc  a  hair 
of  it.  This  Margaret  was  a  very  great  woman. — It 
is  faid,  tliat  the  Lombard  women,  when  they  were  at 
war,  made  thenifclves  beards  with  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  which  liiey  ingcnioully  arranged  on  their  checks, 
in  order  that  the  tneniy,  deceived  ly  the  likcnefs 
might  take  them  for  men.  It  is  alferted,  alter  Suidas, 
tliut  in  a  flmilar  cafelhc  Athenian  women  did  as  much, 
Thefe  women  were  more  men  than  the  modcrnjemmy- 
Jellamys. —  About  a  century  ago,  the  French  ladies 
ajopted  the  mode  of  drcliiiig  their  huir  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  curls  hung  down  their  checks  as  far  as  their 
bofom.  Thefe  curls  went  by  the  name  of  u</:ijkirs. 
Tills  cuflom  undoubtedly  was  not  invented,  after  the 
example  of  the  Lombr.rd  women,  to  fright  the  men. 
Neither  is  it  with  intention  to  carry  on  a  very  bloody 
war,  that  in  our  time  they  lir.ve  atieded  to  bring  for- 
ward the  hair  of  the  temple  on  iftc  cheeks.  The  dif- 
covery  feems  to  have  been  a  fortunate  one:  it  gives 
them  a  tempting  roguidi  look. 

BEAREllS,  in  heraldry.  Sec  SurroR ters. 
BEARING,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  nearefl  meridian  and  any  rii- 
llincl  object,  either  dii'covrrcd  by  the  eye,  or  rcfuliing 
from  the  llnical  projwrtion  ;  as  in  the  firll  cafe,  at 
4  P.  M.  Cape  Sp.ido,  in  the  ille  of  Candia,  bore  S.  by 
W.  by  the  compafs.  In  the  fecond,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  any  two  places  being  given,  and  confc- 
qucntly  the  diiFcrence  of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
them,  the  bearing  from  one  to  the  other  is  difcovcrcJ 
by  the  following  analogy  : 

As  the  meridional  difference  of  latiindc 

Is  10  the  ciilcrcnce  of  longitude  ; 

So  is  radius 

To  the  tangent  bearing. 
Bearing  is  alfo  the  litiiation  of  any  di([ant  object, 
eflimated  from  fome  part  of  the  ihip  according  to  her 
polilion.  In  this  fenfc,  an  objc<5l  fo  difcover*d  niuil 
be  cither  ahead,  aflern,  abreafl,  on  the  bow,  or  on  the 
quarter.  Thefe  bearings,  therefore,  which  may  be 
called  7/'f(/'a«rcrt/,  arc  on  the  beam,  before  the  beam, 
abaft  the  beam,  on  the  bow,  on  the  quarter,  ahead, 
or  aftcni.  If  the  fhip  fails  with  a  fide-wind,  it  alters 
the  names  of  futh  bearings  in  fome  meafurc,  fincc  -i 
diltant  oUjecl  on  the  beam  is  then  faid  to  be  to  !eev;ard 
or  to  windward;  on  the  Icc-quarter  or  bow,  and  on 
the  wcaiher-qaaneror  bow. 

BeARIN'.i 
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Bearing,  in  the  fea-language 
towards  the  (Lore,  before  the  wind,  flic  is  faid  to  bear 
ill  with  the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  Ihip  fail  more 
before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  up.  To  put  her  right  be- 
fore the  wind,  is  to  b'lar  toutiti.  A  Ihip  that  keeps  off 
from  the  land,  is  faid  to  bear  off.  M  hen  a  fliip  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  a  fltip's  lltrn,  and  fo 
gives  her  the  wind,  flicis  faid  tobcar  undtr  her  tec,  &c. 
There  is  another  fcnfc  of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the 
burden  of  a  fliip  ;  for  they  fay  a  fliip  bears,  when, 
having  loo  llender  or  lean  a  quarter,  llie  will  fink  too 
deep  into  the  water  with  an  ovcrlight  freight,  and 
thereby  can  carry  but  a  fniall  quantity  of  goods. 

Bearings,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
coat  of  arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  arc  diflingnilhcd  from  the  vulgar 
»nd  from  one  another.     See  Heraldry. 

BEAiii\c-Claws,  among  cock-fighters,  denote  the 
foremofl:  toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes;  and  if  they  be 
hurt  or  gravelled,  he  cannotfight. 

Bearing  of  a  Stag,  is  ufed  in  refpeft  of  the  ftate  of 
ills  head,  or  the  croohes  which  he  bears  on  his  horns. 
If  you  be  a(ked  what  a  ftag  bears,  you  are  only  to  rec- 
kon the  croches,  and  never  to  exprels  an  odd  number  : 
as,  if  he  have  four  croches  on  his  near  hm-n  and  five 
on  his  far,  you  mull  fay  he  bears  ten  ;  a  farfc  right  on 
his  near  horn  :  if  but  four  on  the  near  horn  and  lix  on 
the  far  horn,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  twelve  ;  a  double 
falfe  right  on  the  near  horn. 

BEARN,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eafh 
by  Bigorre,  on  tlie  fouth  by  the  mountains  of  Arragon, 
on  the  weft  by  Soulc  and  part  of  Navarre,  and  on  the 
Borth  by  Gafcony  and  /\rma<rnac.  It  lies  at  the  loot  of 
the  Pyrensean  mountains,  being  about  i6  leagues  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  In  general  it  is  but  a  barren 
country  ;  ytt  the  plains  yield  coniidcrablc  quantities  of 
flax,  and  a  good  quantity  of  Indian  conxcaWcA  wailloc. 
The  mountains  are  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  cupper,  and 
lead  ;  fome  of  them  alfo  are  covered  with  vines,  and  o- 
thcrs  with  pine  trees  ;  and  they  give  rife  to  Itveral 
mineral  fprings,  and  two  confiderablc  rivers,  the  one 
cMtil  ihe  Cave  of  Oleron,  and  the  other  the  6'<;:)c- ^/^ 
Beam.  Some  wine  is  exported  from  this  country  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  buy  up  great  numbers  ol  the  horfcs 
and  cattle,  together  with  moll  of  their  linen,  of  which 
there  is  a  confiderablc  manufaftory.  The  principal 
places  arc  Pau,  Lefcar,  Ortcz,  Novarrcins,  Sallies, 
and  Oleron. 

BEAST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  four-footed  animals,  fit  cither  for  food,  labour,  or 
fport. 

Beasts  of  Burden,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  all  four- 
fooled  animals  which  fcrve  10  carry  merchandizes  on 
their  backs.  The  beafls  generally  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  are  elephants,  dromedaries,  caiiiils,  horfcs,  mules, 
alfes,  and  the  (lieep  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Beasts  of  the  Ch.ife  arc  five.  viz.  the  buck,  the  doe, 
the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

Beasts  and  Fowls  (.f  the  IVarren,  arc  the  hare,  the 
€oncy,  the  pheafaiit,  and  partridge. 

Beasts  of  the  Forefl  are  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar, 
and  wolf. 

Bfast,  among  gameflers,  a  game  at  cards,  played 
in  this  manner:    The  bed  cards  arc  the  king,  queen, 
•Sec.  whereof  they  make   three  heaps,  the  king,  the 
Vol.  III. 


Three,  four,  or  fivf,  may  play ; 
and  to  every  one  is  dealt  five  cards.  However,  before 
the  play  begins,  every  one  Hakes  to  the  three  heaps. 
He  that  wins  mod  tricks,  takes  up  the  heap  called  liic 
play  ;  he  that  hath  the  king,  takes  up  the  heap  fo 
called  ;  and  he  that  hath  three  of  any  fort,  that  is,  three 
fours,  three  fives,  three  fixes,  £cc.  takes  up  the  troi- 
let heap. 

BEAT,  in  general  fignification,  fignifies  to  chaf- 
tife,  (Irike,  knock,  or  vauquifli. 

This  word  has  fevcral  other  fignifications  in  the  ma- 
nufaftures,  and  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Sometimes  it 
fignifies  to  forge  and  hammer  ;  in  which  fenfe  fmiths 
and  farriers  fay,  to  beat  iron.  Sometimes  it  means  to 
pound,  to  reduce  into  powder  :  Thus  wc  fay,  10  beat 
drugs,  to  beat  pepptr,  to  beat  fpices  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
pulverize  them. 

Beat,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blow  or  Urokc  given 
with  the  fword.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beats  ;  the 
firll  performed  with  the  foible  of  a  man's  fword  on  the 
foible  of  his  adverfary's,  which  in  the  fchocls  is  com- 
monly called  buterie,  from  the  Krench  batre,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a  purfuit,  to  make  an  open  upon  the  ad- 
verfary.  The  ficoiid  and  bell  kind  ol  beat  is  perform- 
ed with  the  fort  of  a  man's  fword  upon  the  foible  of 
his  adverfary's,  not  with  a  fj)ring,  as  in  binding,  but 
with  a  jerk  or  dry  beat  ;  and  is  therefore  mod  proper 
for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword,  becaufc 
of  the  rebound  a  man's  fword  has  thereby  from  his  ad- 
verfary's, whereby  he  procures  to  liirafclf  the  better 
and  furcr  opportunity  ol  rifpolling. 

Beat,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid /o  ^^<i/ /^^ 
dujl,  \\  hen  at  each  flrokc  or  motion  he  docs  not  take 
in  ground  or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs.— He  is 
more  particularly  faid  to  beat  the  dull  at  terra  a  terra, 
when  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
Ihoulders,  making  his  lliokes  or  motions  too  Hiort,  as 
if  he  made  them  all  in  one  place.  He  beats  the  dufi 
at  curvits,  when  he  does  thun  too  prccipitanily  and 
too  low.  Wt  beats  upon  a  ivaik,  when  he  walks  too 
fliori,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground,  whether  it  be  in 
flraight  lines,  rounds,  or  palliiigs. 

Beat  of  Dunu,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give  notice 
by  beat  of  ihum  of  a  I'udden  danger;  or,  that  fcailered 
foldiers  may  repair  to  their  arms  and  quarters,  is  to 
beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms.  Alfo  to  lignify,  by  different 
manners  of  founding  a  drum,  that  the  foldiers  are  to  fall 
on  the  enemy  ;  to  rtireat  before,  in,  or  after,  an  at- 
tack ;  to  move  or  march  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to 
permit  the  foldiers  to  come  out  of  their  quarters  at  break 
of  day  ;  to  order  10  repair  to  their  colours,  &c.  ;  is  to 
beat  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  march,  &c. 

Beat  (Si),  a  town  ol  France,  in  the  comity  of  Coni- 
minges,  at  the  confluenceof  the  Garonne  and  tlie  Pique. 
It  is  feated  between  two  mountains  which  are  clofc 
to  the  town  on  each  fide.  All  the  houfes  arc  built  with 
marble,  becaufc  they  have  no  other  materials.  W. 
Long.  I.  6.  N.  Lat.  42.  jo. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  matters  of  commerce,  to 
divers  forts  of  workmen,  uhole  bufmcfs  is  10  haniuier 
or  Haticn  certain  matters,  particularly  metals. 

Cold-BtATERs,  arc    artifans,  who,  by  beating  gold 
and  lilver  with  a  hammeron  a  marble  in  nioulds  of  vel- 
lum  and  bullocks  guts,  reduce  ihem  10  thin  leaves  fit 
for  gilding,  or  fiUcring  of  copper,  iron,  ftccl,  wood, 
N  fcc. 
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iic.  Gold-beaters  differ  from  flatters  of  gold  or  filver ; 
as  the  former  bring  their  metal  iiitoleavcs  by  the  ham- 
mer, whereas  the  latter  only  tlatteii  it  by  prcffiiig  it 
through  a  mill  preparatory  to  beating. 

There  are  alfo  Tir:-Bi: -iters  employed  inthelook- 
ing-glafs  trade,  whofe  bnfnicfs  is  to  beat  tin  on  large 
blocks  of  marble  till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  fit  to 
be  applied  with  quicklilver  behind  looking-glallcs.  Sec 
Foliating,  CoLn-bcating. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  aft  by  which  the  pope  de- 
clares a  perfon  beatified  or  blcllcd  after  his  dcatli.  It 
is  the  firll  ftep  towards  canonization,  or  raifing  any 
one  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  faint.  No  perfon 
can  be  beatified  till  50  years  after  his  or  her  dcatli. 
All  certificates  or  attellations  of  virtues  and  miracles, 
the  necclfary  qaalificuions  for  faintlhip,  are  examined 
by  the  congregation  of  rites.  This  examination  often 
continues  for  fevcral  years;  after  whicli  his  holincfs 
decrees  the  beatification.  The  corps  and  relics  of  the 
future  faint  are  from  thenceforth  expofed  to  the  vene- 
ration of  all  good  Chriflians  :  his  images  are  crowned 
with  rays,  and  a  particular  office  is  fet  apart  for  liim  ; 
but  his  body  and  relics  are  not  carried  in  proceffion  : 
indulgences  likcwife,  and  remillion  of  fins,  are  granted 
on  the  day  of  his  beatification  ;  which  though  not  fo 
pompous  as  that  of  canonization,  is  however  very  fplen- 
did. 

BE.'^TING,  or  Pulsation,  in  medicine,  the  reci- 
procal agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  pulfe. 

Beatikg  Flax  or  Hemp,  is  an  operation  in  the  dref- 
fing  of  ihcfe  matters,  contrived  to  render  them  more 
foft  and  pliant. — When  hemp  has  been  faiiigled  a  fe- 
condtime,  and  the  hurdslaid  by,  they  take  the  flrikes, 
and  dividing  them  into  dozens  and  half  dozens,  make 
them  up  into  large  thick  rolls,  which  being  broached 
on  long  ftrikes,  are  fet  in  the  chimney  corner  to  dry  ; 
after  which  they  lay  them  in  a  round  trough  made  tor 
the  purpofe,  and  there  with  beetles  beat  them  well  till 
they  handle  both  without  and  within  as  pliant  as  pof- 
fible,  wiiho\u  any  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  to  be  felt  : 
that  done,  they  take  them  from  the  trough,  open  and 
divide  the  ftrikes  as  before;  and  if  any  be  found  not 
fufficiently  beaten,  they  roll  them  up  and  beat  them  o- 
ver  as  before. 

Beating  hemp  is  a  puniihncnt  in.liiled  on  loofe  or 
diforderly  perlons. 

Beating,  in  book-bindin2:,  denotes  the  knocking 
a  book  in  quires  on  a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy 
broad-faced  hammer,  after  folding,  and  before  binding 
or  llitching  it.  On  the  beating  it  properly,  the  ele- 
gance and  excellence  of  the  binding,  and  the  cafy  open- 
ing of  the  book,  principally  depends. 

Beating,  in  the  paper-works,  llgnifics  the  healing 
of  paper  on  a  ftone  wiiii  a  heavy  hammer,  with  a  large 
fmooth  head  and  fhort  handle,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  fit  for  writing. 

Beat/.xg  the  Willi!,  was  a  practice  in  life  in  the  an- 
cient method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  either  of  the 
combatants  did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  lime  ap- 
pointed, the  other  was  to  beat  the  wind,  or  make  (o 
msny  fiouriflies  with  his  weapon  ;  by  which  he  was  in- 
titled  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beating  the  Hands  or  Feet,  by  way  ctf  praife  or  ap- 
probation.    Sec  Applause. 

Beating  Time,  in  mufic^  a  mcihod  of  meafiiring 
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and  marking  the  time  for  performers  in  concert,  by  a  Beatinf. 
motion  of  the  hand  and  foot  up  or  down  fucccflivcly 
and  in  equal  times.  Knowing  the  true  time  of  a  crot- 
chet, and  fuppofing  the  meafure  aftually  fubdivided 
into  four  crotchets,  and  the  half  meafure  into  two,  the 
hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  we  put  it  down  with  the  very 
beginning  of  the  firll  note  or  crotchet,  and  then  raifc 
it  with  the  third,  and  then  down  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next  meafure  ;  this  is  called  heating  the  tme  ; 
and,  by  pradice,  a  habit  is  acquired  ot  making  ihis 
motion  very  eq\ial.  Each  down  and  up  is  fometimcs 
called  a  thne  or  menfiire.  The  general  rule  is,  to  con- 
trive the  divifion  of  the  meafure  fo,  that  every  down 
and  up  of  the  beating  fiiall  end  with  a  particular  note, 
on  which  very  much  depends  the  diflinitntfs,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  fenfe  of  the  melody.  Hence  the  begin- 
ning of  every  time  or  beating  in  the  meafure  is  reckon- 
ed the  accented  jiart  thereof. 

Beating  time  is  denoted,  in  tlie  Italian  inufic,  by 
the  term  a  battuta,  which  is  ufiially  put  after  what 
they  call  recitativo,  where  little  or  no  time  is  obfcrved, 
to  denote,  that  here  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark 
or  beat  the  time  exadly. 

The  Romans  aimed  at  fomewhat  of  harmony  in  the 
ilrokes  of  their  oars  ;  and  had  an  officer  called  port'ifc:;- 
i:ii  in  each  galley,  whofe  bufiiiefs  was  to  beat  time  10 
the  rowers,  fometimes  by  a  pole  or  mallet,  and  fome- 
times  by  his  voice  alone. 

The  ancients  marked  ihe  rhyme  in  theirmnficalcoin- 
pofitions  ;  but  to  make  it  more  ubfcrvable  in  tile  prac- 
tice, they  beat  the  meafure  or  time,  and  this  in  differ- 
ent manners.  The  moft  ufual  conffled  in  a  moiion  of 
the  foot,  which  was  raifed  from,  and  ftnick  alternate- 
ly againft,  the  ground,  according  to  the  modern  me- 
thod. Doing  this  was  commonly  the  province  of  the 
mafter  of  the  mufic,  who  was  thence  called  ^sirc;^of@u 
and  xofucf«j©„,  becaufc  placed  in  the  middle  of  iheclioir 
ofmulicians,  and  in  an  elevated  fituaiion,  to  be  fecn 
and  heard  more  eafily  by  the  whole  company.  Thefc 
bearers  of  meafure  were  alfo  called  by  the  Greeks 
wtcTtxTi-Toi  and  -rnii-ifiini,  becaufe  of  ihe  noife  of  their 
feet ;  and  (nv-rtvafio;,  becaufe  of  the  uniformity  or  mo- 
notony of  the  rhyme.  The  Latins  denominated  theni/^- 
(iarii,  palarii,  and  feJ/cr//arii.  To  make  the  beats  or 
flrokesmore  audible,  their  feet  were  generally  fliod  with 
a  fort  of  fandals  either  of  wood  or  iron,  called  by  the 
Greeks  xfuvnl^nt^  nfci/Taxa,  xpsi-Tara,  and  by  the  Latins 
peclicHla,fcahellii,arfcabilla,  becaufe  like  to  little  ftools 
or  foot-Itools.  Sometimes  they  beat  upon  fonorous  foo^- 
flools,  with  the  foot  (hod  with  a  wooden  or  iron  fole. 
They  beat  the  meafure  not  only  with  the  foot,  bur  alfo 
with  the  right  hand,  all  the  finge'swhereof  they  join- 
ed together,  tofirikcinto  the  holloivofthelcft.  Hewho 
thus  marked  the  rhythm,  was  called  -ini^nuduBor.  The 
ancients  alfo  beat  time  or  meafure  with  HicUs,  as  oyfler- 
ihells  and  bones  of  animals,  which  they  llruck  againfl 
one  anither,  much  as  the  moderns  now  ufe  cafiancis, 
and  the  like  inflrnnu-nts.  This  the  Greeks  called  «f»^- 
Cafia^ii-i,  as  is  noted  by  Hefycliius.  The  fcholiafl  oa 
Ariflophanes  fpeaks  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Other 
noify  inftniments,  as  drums,  cymbals,  citterns,  &c. 
were  alfo  ufed  on  the  fame  occallon.  They  beat  the 
meafure  generally  in  two  equal  or  unequal  times  ;  at 
lead,  this  holds  of  the  ufual  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  mufic, 
marked  cither  by  the  noife  of  fandals,  or  the  flapping 
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BevtiBg.  of  tlie  hands.  But  tlie  other  rhythmic  inftruments 
II  laft  mentioned,  and  which  were  ufcd  principally  to  ex- 
.  "''"""'".•cite  and  animate  the  dancers,  marked  the  cadence 
after  another  manner;  that  is,  the  number  of  their 
pcrcutTions  equalled,  or  even  fometiiiics  CiirpafTcd,  that 
of  the  dilftrciit  founds  which  compofcd  the  air  or  long 
played. 

Beating,  with  hunters,  a  term  iifed  of  a  (lag, 
which  runs  tirft  one  v/ay  and  then  another.  He  is 
then  faid  to  bsal  up  and lio'Mii. — The  noife  made  by  co- 
nies in  rutting  time  is  alfo  called  bsat'tng  or  tapftiig. 

Beating  in  navigation,  the  oppr.ition  of  malting  a 
progrcfs  .It  lea  againft  the  diredion  of  the  wind,  in  a 
zig-zag  line,  or  traverfe,  like  that  in  which  we  afcend 
afleephill.     SceTACKiNC. 

BEATITUDE,  imports  the  fupreme  good,  or  the 
highcll  degree  of  happincfs  human  nature  is  fafceptil)!e 
of;  or  the  inoft  perfeft  if  ate  of  a  rational  being,  where- 
in the  foul  has  attained  to  the  utmoft  excellency  and 
dignity  it  is  framed  for.  In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts 
to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  bh-jfednefs  and 
fovsreign  fiiicity ;  by  the  Greeks,  «i//«i/<o»/«;  and  by  the 
Latins,  funnnu7n  boniim,  beati'.udo,  and  bcatitas. 

Beatitude,  among  divines,  denoting  the  beatific 
vifion,  or  the  fruition  of  God  in  a  future  life  to  all  e- 
tcrnity. 

Beatitude  is  alfo  ufcd  in  fpcaking  of  the  tliefes 
contained  in  Chrill's  fermon  on  tiic  mount,  whereby  he 
pronounces  bleffed  the  poor  in  fpirit,  thofc  tliat  mourn, 
the  meek,  5cc. 

BEATON,  (David),  archbiihopof  St  Andrew's,  and 
a  cardinal  of  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raifed  him  to 
the  degree  of  a  cardinal  in  December  i5;!8;  and 
being  employed  by  James  V.  in  negociating  his  mar- 
riages with  the  court  of  France,  he  was  there  confc- 
cratcd  bidiop  of  Mirepoix.  Soon  after  his  inflalment 
as  .irchbilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  he  promoted  a  furious 
perfecntion  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland;  when  the 
king's  death  put  a  flop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbitrary 
proceedings,  he  being  then  excluded  from  affairs  of 
government,  andconfined.  He  raifed  however  foftrong 
a  party,  that  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen 
Mary,  he  was  admitted  of  the  council,  made  chancel- 
lor, and  procured  commifllon  as  legate  a  latere  from  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  now  began  to  renew  his  perfe- 
cntion of  heretics;  and  among  the  reft,  of  the  famous 
Proteftant  preacher,  Mr  George  Wilhart,  whole  futfer- 
ings  at  the  ftake  the  cardinal  vicwcil  from  his  window 
with  apparent  exultation  It  is  pretended,  that  Wilh- 
art at  his  death  foretold  the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  which 
indeed  happened  Ihortly  after,  he  being  aflafliuateil  in 
his  chamber,  May  29ih,  1547-  He  was  a  haughty 
bigotted  churchman,  and  thought  feveriiy  the  proper 
method  of  fupprelfing  hercfy ;  he  had  great  talents, 
and  vices  that  were  no  lefs  confpicuous.  See  Scot- 
land. 

BEATORUM  insula  (anc.  geog.),  feven  days 
journey  to  the  weft  of  Thcbie,  a  dillritl  of  the  Komos 
Oilites  ;  called  an  ijland,  bccaufc  furroundcd  with  fand, 
like  an  ilhnd  in  the  fca,  (Uli'ian)  ;  ytt  .-".founding  in 
all  the  nccellaries  of  life,  though  cnconipalfed  u  it!)  vail 
fandy  dcfarts,  (Strabu) :  which  fome  fiippofe  10  be 
a  third  Oalis,  in  the  Regio  Ammoniaca;  and  the 
icitc  of  the  temple  of  Amnion  anfwers  to  tiie  .ibove 


dcfcription,  as  appears  from  the  writers  on  Alexander's 
expedition  thiihcr.  h  was  a  place  of  relegation  or 
banifhment  for  real  or  pretended  criminals  from  which 
there  was  no  efcape,  (Ulpian). 

BEATS,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  arc  the  flrokes  made 
by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindlc  of  the  balance, 
or  of  the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhone,  iu  E.  Long. 
5.  49-  N-  Lat.  43.  39. 

BEAUCE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  between 
the  ille  of  France,  Blafois,  and  Orleannois.  It  is  fo 
very  fertile  in  wheat,  that  is  called  die  Craiiary  of 
Paris.     Chartrcs  is  the  principal  town. 

BEAVP^R,  in  zoology.     Sec  Castor. 

Bf.^i'ER-Skhis,  in  commerce.  Of  thefe,  merchants 
diftinguilh  three  forts;  the  new,  the  dry,  and  ilic  fat. 

The  new  beaver,  which  is  alfo  called  the  'd'/:ite  bra- 
ver, or  JMufcovy  beaver,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  kept 
to  be  fcnc  into  Mufcovy,  is  that  which  the  favagcs 
catch  in  their  winter  hunting.  It  is  the  beft,  and  the 
moll  proper  for  making  line  furs,  becaufe  it  has  loft 
Honc  of  its  hairs  by  Iliedding. 

The  dry  beaver,  which  is  fometimcs  called  lean  hia- 
ver,  comes  from  the  funimer  hunting,  which  is  the 
time  when  thefe  animals  lofe  part  of  ihcir  hair.  Tho* 
this  fort  of  beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the  former,  yet 
it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  furs  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  u(<;d 
in  the  manufaiJlurc  of  hats.  The  French  call  \\.fuvi- 
jner  cajlor  or  leaver. 

The  fat  beaver  is  that  wiiichhas  contracted  acertain 
grofs  and  oily  humour,  from  the  fwcat  which  exhales 
from  the  bodies  of  the  favages,  who  wear  it  for  fome 
time.  Though  this  fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver, 
yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the  making  of  hats. 

Belides  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  beaver's  hair  is 
commonly  ufed,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year 
1699,  to  make  other  manufaftures  of  it :  and  accord- 
ingly they  made  cloths,  flannels,  flockings,  &c.  parilj 
of  beaver's  hair,  and  partly  of  Segovia  wool.  This 
manufactory,  which  wasfet  up  at  Paris,  in  St  Anthony's 
fuburhs,  fiiccctded  at  firft  pretty  well  ;  and  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  French,  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
brought  into  fome  repute  the  llufl's,  flockings,  glovts, 
and  cloth  made  of  beaver's  hair.  But  they  went  out 
of  fafliion  on  a  fudden,  becaufe  it  was  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  they  were  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and  bc- 
fidts  that  the  colours  faded  very  nuich  :  when  they  had 
been  wet,  they  became  dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which 
occafioned  the  niifcarriage  of  the  mannfadory  for  that 
lime. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beavers 
Ikins,  to  be  ufed  in  the  niannfatfluring  of  hats,  ihofc 
Ikins  are  Hill  employed  by  fcvcral  workmen  ;  namely, 
by  the  trunk-makers,  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes;  by  the 
flioemakcrs,  10  put  into  llippers ;  and  by  turners,  to 
make  fievrs  for  lifting  grain  and  feeds. 

BEAUFORT,  a  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  with 
a  calllc,  near  the  river  Amhion.  It  contains  two  p.i- 
ri(l\es,  and  a  convent  of  Recolets,  and  yet  has  not  ico 
houfcf.     W.  Lung.o.  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  26. 

Bhauvokt,  gives  title  of  Duke  in  England  to  the 
noble  family  of  Somcrfci,  w  ho  arc  lineally  dcfcended 
from  John  of  Gauiu  duke  of  Lancaltcr,  whofc  duclicfs 
rclldcd  in  this  tnvn. 
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Beaufort 

II 
Beaumaris. 


Beautort,  a  ftrong  town  of  Savoy  in  Italy,  on  the 
river  Oron.     E.  Lono;.  6.  48.  N.  I. at.  45.  40. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  of  the  Orleannois  in  France, 
fcattci  on  the  river  Loire,  in  £.  Long.  i.  46.  N.  Lat. 

47.  4S. 

BEAUJEU,  a  town  of  France  in  Bcaujolois,  wiili 
an  old  caltlc.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ardieres,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BEAUJOLOIS,  a  diftrict  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  foiith  by  Lionnois  proper,  on  the  welt  by  Forez, 
en  the  north  by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  welt  by  the 
principality  of  Donibes.  It  is  2J  milts  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth  :   Villr  Franche  is  the  capital  town. 

BEAULIEU  (Si-ballian  dc  Pontault  de),  a  cele- 
brated French  engineer,  and  field  marflial  under  Louis 
XIV.  He  publilhed  plans  of  all  the  military  expedi- 
tions of  his  mailer,  with  military  lectures  annexed. 
He  died  in  167.1. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  market-town  of  Anglcfey,  in 
North  Wales,  which  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
W.Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  53.  2  J. 

It  is,  aj  tiie  name  implies,  pleafantly  feated  on  a  low 
land,  at  the  water's  edge  ;  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 
one  Itrcet  is  very  handfome.  Edward  I.  created  the 
place;  for  after  founding  the  caflles  of  Caernarvon 
and  Conway,  he  difcovercd  that  it  was  necelFary  to 
put  another  curb  on  the  Welch.  He  therefore  built  i 
fortrefs  here  in  1295;  and  fixed  on  a  mariliy  fpot, 
near  the  chapel  of  St  Meugan,  fuch  as  gave  him 
opportunity  of  forming  a  great  fofs  round  the  caftle, 
and  of  tilling  it  with  water  from  the  fea.  He  alio  cut 
a  canal,  in  order  to  permit  velTcls  to  difcharge  their 
lading  beneath  the  walls:  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
iitence  of  fuch  a  convcnicncy,  there  were  within  this 
century  iron  rings  affixed  to  them,  for  the  purpofe  of 
mooring  the  ihips  or  boats.  The  marih  was  in  early 
times  of  far  greater  extent  than  at  prefcnt,  and  covered 
with  fine  bulrulhes.  The  lirll  governor  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickmore,  a  Gafcon  knight,  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward I.  There  was  a  conftable  of  the  calUe,  and  a 
captain  of  the  town.  The  firft  had  an  annual  fee  of 
forty  pounds,  the  lafl  of  twelve  pounds  three  fliillings 
and  four  pencoj  and  the  porter  of  the  gate  of  Beau- 
maris had  nine  pounds  two  fhillings  and  fix  pence. 
Twenty-four  foldiei-s  were  allowed  for  the  guard  of  the 
caltle  and  town,  at  fourpcncc  a-day  to  each.  The 
conltable  of  the  caflle  was  always  captain  of  the  town, 
except  in  one  inflance  :  in  the  36th  of  Henry  VI.  Sir 
John  Botelcr  held  the  (irfl  office,  and  Thomas  Norreys 
the  other.  The  caflle  was  extremely  burthcnfome  to 
the  country:  quarrels  were  frequent  between  the  gar- 
rifon  and  the  country  people.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  a  bloody  fray  happened,  in  which  David  ap  Evan 
ap  Howcl  of  Llwydiarth,  and  many  others  were  llain. 
From  the  time  of  Sir  Rowland  Villcville,  a/ins  Brit- 
tayne,  reputed  bafe  fon  of  Henry  VII.  and  conflablc 
of  the  caftle,  the  garrifon  was  withdrawn  till  the  year 
1642,  when  Thomas  Chcadlc,  deputy  to  the  earl  of 
Dorfet,  then  conftable,  put  into  it  men  and  ammunition. 
In  1645,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq.  fosin  after  created 
Lord  Bulkeley,  f.icceeded:  his  fon  Colonel  Richard 
Bulkeley,  and  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
held  it  for  the  king  till  June  1647,  when  it  furren- 
ilered  on  honourable  terms  to  general  Mytton,  who 
made  captain  Evans  his  deputy  governor.    In  1653, 


the  annual  cxpcncc  of  the  garrifon  was  fcventcen  hun-  Beaumaris 
drcd  and  three  pounds.  Edward  I.  when  he  built  the  I^ciumcnt, 
town,  furroundcd  it  with  w'ails,  made  it  a  corporation,  "*  ^ 
and  endowed  it  with  great  privileges,  and  lands  to  a 
confiderable  value.  He  removed  the  ancient  freehol- 
ders by  exchange  of  property  into  other  countries. 
Kenllys,  near  the  town  was  the  feat  of  Gwcrydd  ap 
Rhys  Goch,  one  of  fifteen  tribes,  and  of  his  poUtriiy 
till  this  period,  when  Edward  removed  them  to  Boddlc 
Wyddan  in  Flintihire,  and  bellowed  their  ancient  pa- 
trimony on  the  corporation.  It  fends  one  member  to 
parliament.  Its  firll  reprclenlaiive  was  Maurice  Grif- 
tydd,  who  fat  in  the  feventh  year  of  Edward  VL 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  for  lliips  in  the  bay 
which  lies  before  the  town  ;  atid  has  feven  fathom  wa- 
ter even  at  the  lowelt  ebb.  Veflcls  often  find  ftcuriiy 
here  in  hard  gales.  The  town  has  no  trade  of  any 
kind,  yet  has  it  cuftomhoufc  for  the  the  cafual  reception 
of  goods.  The  ferry  lies  near  the  town,  and  is  paf- 
fablc  at  low-water.  It  was  granted  by  charter  10  the 
corporation  in  the  4th  of  Q^ieen  Elizabeth.  There  is 
an  order  from  Edward  II.  to  Robert  Power,  chamber- 
lain of  North  Wales,  to  infpeft  into  the  flate  of  the 
boat,  which  was  then  out  repair;  and  in  cafe  it  was 
feafiblc,  to  caufe  it  to  be  made  fit  for  ufe,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  baileywick  ;  but  if  the  boat  proved  palt 
repair,  a  new  one  was  to  be  built,  and  the  cxpencc  al- 
lowed by  the  king.  It  appears,  that  the  people  of 
Beaumaris  payed  annually  for  the  privilege  of  a  ferry 
thirty  fliillings  into  the  exchequer;  but  by  this  order 
it  feems  that  the  king  was  to  find  the  boat.  After 
palling  the  channel,  the  diftance  over  the  fands  toAbec 
in  Caernarvonlhire,  the  point  the  pall'cnger  generally 
makes  for,  is  four  miles.  The  fands  arc  called  7'/v7i./i6 
Tclava/i,  and  Wylofaen,  or  ihc  place  of  weeping,  from 
the  Ihrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants  when  ic 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea,  in  the  days  of  Helig  ap 
Clunog.  The  church  is  dependent  on  Llaiidegvan, 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  lord  Bulkeley.  The  former  is 
called  the  chape/  of  the  bleffed  Virgin ;  yet  in  ancient 
writings  one  aile  is  called  St  Mary's  chapel,  and  another 
that  of  St  Nicholas. 

BEAUMONT  (Sir  John),  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr  Francis  Beaumont,  the  fatrous  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  in  the  year  1582,  and  in  1626  had  the  dignity  of 
a  baronet  conferred  upon  him  by  King  Charles  I.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Mufcs  with  good 
fuccefs ;  and  wrote  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem, 
in  eight  books :  a  mifcellany,  intitled,  Bof-wortk  field: 
TranOations  from  the  Latin  Poets :  and  feveral  poems 
on  religious  and  political  fubjec^s;  as,  On  the  Fcflivals; 
On  the  Blefled  Trinity ;  A  Dialogue  between  the 
World,  a  Pilgrim,  and  Virtue  ;  Of  the  miferable  State 
of  Man;  Of  Sicknefs,  &c.  He  died  in  1628.  His 
poetic  genius  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Johnfon,  Michael 
Drayton,  and  others. 

Beaumoxt  and  Fletcher,  two  celebrated  Englifh 
dramatic  writers,  whoflourirtiedin  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and  fo  clofely  conncdled  both  as  authors  and  as  friends, 
that  it  has  been  judged  not  improper  to  give  them  un- 
der one  article. 

Air  Francis  Beaumont  was  defcendcd  from  an  an- 
cient family  of  his  name  at  Grace-dicu  in  Lcicefler- 
Ihire,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1585  or  15S6, 
in  the  jcign  of  Oiieen  Elizabeth.     His  grandfather,. 
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Beaumont.  John  Beaumont,  was  maftcr  of  the  rolls,  and  his  faihcr 
^~~^^~—'  i^'rancis  Beaumont  one  of  the  jiiJgfS  of  the  common 
pleas.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  is  not,  however, 
apparent  that  he  made  any  great  proficiency  in  the  law, 
that  being  a  ifudy  probably  too  dry  and  nncntertaining 
to  be  attended  lo  by  a  man  of  his  fertile  and  fprigluly 
genins.  And  indeed,  we  fliould  fcarccly  be  fiirprifed 
to  find  that  he  had  given  no  application  to  any  lludy 
but  poetry,  nor  attended  on  any  court  but  that  of  the 
Mnfcs:  brtt  on  the  contrary,  our  admiration  might  fix 
itfelf  in  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  fill  iis  with  alloniih- 
mcnt  at  the  extreme  adidiiity  of  his  genius  and  rapidity 
of  his  pen,  when  we  look  back  on  the  vohiminoufnefs 
of  his  works,  and  then  inquire  into  the  lime  allowed 
hint  for  them;  works  that  might  well  have  taken  up 
a  long  life  to  have  executed.  For  although,  out  of  j^ 
plays  which  are  collei^tea'' together  as  die  labours  of 
thcfc  united  authors,  Mr  Beaumont  was  concerned  in 
much  the  greateft  part  of  them,  yet  he  did  not  live  lo 
complete  his  ;oth  year,  the  king  of  terrors  fummoning 
him  away  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1615,  on  the  9th 
day  of  which  he  was  interred  in  the  entrance  of  St  Be- 
liedift's  chapel  in  Wcllniinfter-Abbey.  There  is  no 
infcription  on  his  tomb  :  But  there  are  two  epitaphs  to 
his  memory  ;  one  by  his  elder  brother  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont : 

On  death,  thy  murderer,  this  revenge  I  take; 
I  llighthis  terrors,  aiidjuft  qucftion  make, 
Which  of  us  two  the  belt  precedence  have. 
Mine  to  this  wreichcd  world,  thine  to  the  grave  ? 
Thou  fliould'Il  have  followed  me  ;  but  death,  to  blame, 
Mifcounted  years,  and  nuafur'd  age  by  fame. 
So  dearly  halt  thou  bought  thy  precious  lints  ; 
Their  praife  grew  fwifily,  fo  thy  life  declines. 
Thy  nuife,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  readers  love, 
All  cars,all  hearts  ( but  death's)  could  pleafe  and  move. 

Bofivorth  Field,  p.  164. 

The  other  is  by  Bifliop  Corbet.  (Poems,  p.  68.) 

He  that  hath  fuch  acutenefsand  fnch  wit. 
As  would  afk  ten  good  heads  to  hufband  it: 
He  that  can  write  fo  well,  thai  no  man  dare 
Refnme  it  for  the  befl  ;   let  him  beware  : 
Beaumont  is  dead  ,  by  whofe  fulc  death  appears, 
Wit's  a  difeafe  confunics  men  in  few  years. 

He  left  a  daughter,  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in 
Leiceflerlhire  fmce  the  year  1700.  She  had  in  her 
pofTclfion  fcveral  poems  of  her  father's  writing;  but 
they  were  lolt  at  fcain  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  where 
file  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
family. 

Mr  John  Fletcher  was  not  more  meanly  defcended 
than  his  poetical  colleague  ;  his  father,  the  reverend 
Dr  Fletcher,  having  been  iirlf  madebilhopof  Briltol 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by  ihe  fame  mo- 
narch, in  the  year  1595,  trandaied  to  ilic  rich  and  ho- 
nourable fee  of  London.  Our  poet  was  born  in  IS7(>; 
and  was,  as  well  as  his  friciul,  cducatcil  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  a  great  proliciency  in  his  ftudies,  and 
^as  accounted  a  very  good  fciiolar.  His  natural  vi- 
vacity of  w  it,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  foon  ren- 
ilcred  him  adcvolec  (oihe  miifts  ;  and  hisclofe  attention 
to  (heir  fervicc,  and  fortunate  conucdion  with  a  genius 
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equal  10  his  own,  foon  raifed  him  to  one  of  the  higheft  BciMr.oiit. 

places  m  the  temple  of  poetical  fame.    As  he  was  born  " « ' 

near  ten  years  before  ^;r  Beaumont,  fo  did  he  alfofur- 
vive  him  by  an  equal  nunber  of  years  ;  the  general  ca- 
lamity of  a  plague,  which  happened  in  the  year  162J, 
involving  him  in  its  great  dcllrudion,  he  being  at  that 
time  49  years  of  age. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  ihefc  two  great  poets,  it 
appears  that  they  wrote  noihing  ft  parate ly,  txccj.iing 
one  liiile  piece  by  each,  \\hich  fttmtd  of  too  trivial  a 
nature  for  either  torequirealhltance  in,f/c.The  Faith- 
ful Shepherd,  a puftoral,  by  Fletcher;  and  The  Mafqu 
of  Gray's-lnn  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont.  Yd  wha 
(liare  each  had  in  liie  writitig  or  deligning  of  ilic  pieces 
thus  compofcd  by  ihem  jointly,  there  is  no  lofFibility 
of  determining.  It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that 
Fletcher's  peculiar  talent  was  -wit  and  Beaumont's, 
though  much  the  younger  man,  judg/nent.  Nav,  fo 
extraordinary  was  the  latter  property  m  Mr  Beaumont, 
that  it  is  recorded  of  ihe  great  Ben  Johnlon,  who  fecms 
moreover  to  have  had  a  I'ufEcitnt  degree  of  fell-opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  coiillantly,  fo  long  as  this 
gentleman  lived,  fibmitted  his  own  writings  to  his 
ccnfurc,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  availed  himftlf  of  liis 
judgment  at  lead  in  the  correding,  if  not  even  in  the 
contriving  all  his  plots.  It  is  ]>robable,  therefore,  that 
the  forming  the  plots  and  contriving  the  condud  of 
the  fable,  ihe  writing  of  the  more  ferious  and  paihctic 
parts,  and  lopping  the  redundant  branchesof  Fletcher's 
wit,  whofe  luxuriance,  we  are  told,  frequently  flood  in 
need  of  cafligation,  might  be  in  general  Beaumont's 
portion  in  the  work  ;  while  Fletcher,  whofe  converfa- 
lion  with  the  beau  vioiide  (which  indeed  both  of  ilitni 
from  their  births  and  flations  in  life  liad  been  ever  ac- 
ciiltomed  to),  added  to  ihe  volatile  and  lively  turn  he 
pollclfcd,  rendered  him  pcrfedly  mailer  of  dialogue  and 
polite  language,  might  execute  the  deligns  formed  by 
the  other,  and  railc  the  fuperftruclure  of  thofc  lively 
and  Ipirited  fcenes  which  Beaumont  had  only  laid  the 
foundation  of;  and  in  this  he  wasfo  fucccfsful,  that 
though  his  wit  and  raillery  were  extremely  keen  and 
poignant,  yet  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  perfedly 
genteel,  that  they  ufeil  rather  to  pleafe  than  difgull 
the  very  perfons  on  whom  they  feemed  lo  reJled.  Yet 
that  Fletcher  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  a  fl)arc 
in  the  condud  of  the  drama,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
flory  related  by  Wiiillanley,  viz.  that  our  two  bards 
having  coiicened  the  rough  draught  of  a  tragedy  over 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  lavcrn,  Fkchcr  laid,  he  would 
undertake  to  kill  the  king,  which  words  being  ovcr- 
lieard  by  the  waiter  who  had  not  happened  10  have 
been  wiinefs  to  the  context  of  iheir  converfation,  he 
lodged  an  information  of  ireafon  againll  them.  But 
on  their  explanation  oi'  it  only  to  mean  the  deftrudion 
of  a  theatrical  monarch,  their  loyalty  moreover  being 
unquellioned,  iheatlair  ended  in  ajelt. 

On  the  whole,  the  works  of  theft  authors  have  un- 
doubtedly very  threat  merit^uid  fome  of  their  pieces 
defervedly  Hand  on  the  lill  of  the  prefcnt  ornanienisof 
the  theatre.  The  plots  are  ingenious,  iDtcrcftiiif ,  and 
well  managed  ;  the  charat'fersUrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
dialogue  fpiighily  and  natural :  yet  there  is  in  the  lailcr 
a  co.irfciuTs  which  is  not  fuitablc  to  the  poiitcnels  of 
the  prefent  age:  and  a  foudnefs of  repartee,  which  fre- 
(lucnily  runs  into  obfcenity ;  and  whicli  wc  may  fnp- 
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Beaumont  pofe  was  tlie  vice  of  that  time,  fince  even  the  delicate 
li  Sh.ikefpeare  himlclf  is  not  entirely  free  from  it.  But 
Beaufobrg.  ^^  [[j^.c^  abhors  have  more  of  that  kind  of  wit  than  the 
"  '  laft-mcniioned  writer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  their 
works  were,  in  the  licentious  reign  of  Charles  11.  pre- 
ferred to  his.  Now,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the 
prcfcnt  taftcbeit  fpokcn,  the  tables  arc  entirely  tnrned  ; 
and  while  Shakefpcarc's  immortal  works  arc  our  con- 
(lant  and  daily  fare,  thofe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
though  delicate  in  their  kind,  are  only  occafionally 
fervcd  op;  and  even  then  great  pains  are  taken  to  clear 
them  of  that ///>«.'/,  which  the  hant  gout  of  their  coiuem- 
poraries  conlidcred  as  thcirl'iipremeflrclil'i,  but  which 
the  more  undepraved  tafleof  ours  has  beenjullly  taught 
to  look  on,  as  what  it  really  is,  no  mure  than  a  corrupt 
and  nnwholefome  taint. 

Some  of  tiicir  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  during 
the  lives  of  the  authors;  and  in  the  year  1645  there 
was  publiihed  in  folio  a  collcdion  of  fuch  plays  as  had 
not  been  printed  before,  amounting  to  between  30  and 
40.  This  collcftion  was  publiihed  by  Mr  Shirley,  af- 
ter the  Ihutting  up  of  the  theatres,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  ten  of  llie  moft  famous  afbors. 
In  1679  there  was  an  edition  of  all  thrir  plays  publiihed 
in  folio;  another  edition  in  1711  by  Mr  Tonfon  in  fe- 
ven  volumes  8vo,  and  the  laft  in  1751. 

Beau.mont,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Hain- 
ault,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Liege.  It  was 
ceded  to  t!ie  French  in  1684,  and  taken  in  1691  by  the 
Englifli.  who  blew  up  the  caille.  It  is  fituaicd  between 
the  rivers  Micfe  and  Sambre,  in  E.  Long.  4.  i.  N. 
Lat.  50.  12. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy 
ill  France.     E.  Long.  o.  j6.  N.  Lat.  49.  2. 

Beaumont  le  Vicoj/ipte,  a  town  of  Maine  in  France. 
E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  12. 

Beaumont  fur  Oife,  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Oife.     E.  Long.  2.  29.  N.  Lat.  49.  9. 

BEAUNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for  an 
iiofpital  founded  here  in  1443.  Its  collegiate  church 
is  alfo  one  of  the  fineft  in  France:  the  great  altar  is 
adorned  with  a  table  enriched  with  jewels;  and  its  or- 
igans are  placed  on  a  piece  of  architecture  which  is  the 
admiration  of  the  curious.     E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 

47.  2. 

BEAUSOBRE  (Ifaac  de),  a  very  learned  Proteft- 
ant  writer,  of  French  original,  was  born  at  Niort  in 
1659.  He  Vi'as  forced  into  Holland  to  avoid  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  fentenceupon  him,  which  condemned  him 
to  make  l\\t  amende  honourable ;  and  this  for  having 
broken  the  royal  fijnft,  which  was  put  upon  the  door 
of  a  church  of  the  Reformed,  to  prevent  the  public 
profeflion  of  their  religion.  He  went  to  Berlin  in 
1694;  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and 
coiinfellor  of  the  royal  confiftory.  He  died  in  1738, 
aged  79,  after  having  publiihed  feveral  works;  as, 
I.  D.-fsufe  de  la  Do&rine  del  Rcformes.  2.  A  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  New  Tefbament  and  Notes,  jointly  with 
M.  Lenfant,  much  cfteemed  by  the  Reformed.  ;. 
Di{prtat!o,-jfi/r  les  Alar/iites  de  Bohenie ;  a  curious  work. 
4.  HiJIoire  Critiijue  de  Mtinlchec  et  du  Manicheifnie, 
2  torn,  in  4to.  This  has  been  deemed  by  philofophers 
«u  intcrefting  queflion,  and  nobody  has  developed  it 
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better  than  this  author.     5.  Several  diffcrtrtions  in  tlie    Beatiif; 
Bd'liclheqiie  Britaitiiiquc. — Mr  Bcaufobre  had  flrong  *— ~v— ' 
fenfc  with  profound  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  belt 
writcrsamong  the  Reformed  ;  hepreached  as  he  wrote, 
and  he  did  both  with  warmth  and  fpirit. 

BEAUTY,  in  its  native  fignification,  is  appropri- 
ated to  objeds  of  fight.  Objeds  of  the  other  ftnfts 
may  be  aiirceable,  luch  as  the  founds  of  mufical  inftru- 
meuts,  the  fmooihnefs  and  I'oftncfs  of  fome  furfaces  ; 
but  the  agrccablencfs  called  beauty  belongs  toobjeds  of 
fight. 

Objcfts  of  fight  are  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fcnfe  :  in  the  fimpleft,  we  perceive  colour,  figure, 
length,  breadth,  thickncfs.  A  tree  is  compofcd  of  a 
trunk,  branches,  and  leaves  ;  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize, 
and  foinetimes  motion  :  by  means  of  each  of  thcfe  par- 
ticulars, feparately  confidcred,  it  appears  beautiful; 
but  a  complex  perception  of  the  whole  greatly  aug- 
ments the  beauty  of  the  objcft.  The  human  body  is 
a  compofition  of  numbcrlcfs  beauties  arifing  from  the 
parts  and  qualities  of  the  object,  various  colours,  vari- 
ous motions,  figures,  fize,  S:c.  all  united  in  one  com- 
plex objefl,  and  flrikiiig  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable  in 
vifiblc  objefts,  lends  its  name  to  every  thing  that  is 
eminently  agreeable.  Thus,  by  a  figure  of  fpcech,  we 
fay,  a  beauti Jul  found,  a  beautiful  thought,  a  beautiful 
dtfcovery,  &c. 

Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible  objcdls,  EUmmtseJ' 
two  kinds  are  difcovercd.  The  firll  may  be  termed  CrUiiifm. 
intrhific  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difcovered  in  a  fmgle  ob- 
jeft,  without  relation  to  any  other:  the  other  may  be 
termed  relative,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  ob- 
jefts.  Intrinfic  beauty  is  a  perception  of  fenfe  merely  ; 
for  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a  i'preading  oak,  or  of  a 
flowing  river,  no  more  is  required  but  fingly  an 'aft  of 
vifion.  Relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with  an  a<5t  of 
nnderflanding  and  reflection:  for  we  perceive  not  the 
relative  beauty  of  a  fine  inftrument  or  engine  until  we 
learn  its  nfe  and  defli nation.  In  a  word,  intrinfic 
beauty  is  ultimate  ;  and  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means 
relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.  Thefe  difi^ercnt 
beauties  agree  in  one  capital  circumflance,  that  both 
are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  object ;  which 
will  be  readily  admitted  with  refpeft  to  intrinfic  beauty, 
but  is  not  fo  obvious  with  refpeft  to  the  other.  The 
utility  of  the  plough,  for  example  may  make  it  an  objcft 
of  admiration  or  of  dcfire  ;  but  why  would  utility  make 
it  beautiful  ?  A  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  mind 
will  explain  this  difficulty  :  By  an  eafy  tranfition  of 
ideas,  the  beauty  of  the  efi'ect  is  transferred  to  the  caufe, 
and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  caufe. 
Thus  a  fiibjecT;  void  of  intrinllc  beauty  appears  beauti- 
ful by  its  utility;  a  dwelling-houfe  void  of  all  regu- 
larity is  however  beautiful  in  tlie  view  of  convenience  ; 
and  the  want  of  fymmetry  in  a  tree  will  not  prevent 
its  appearing  beautiful,  if  it  be  known  to  produce 
good  fruit. 

When  thefe  two  beauties  concur  in  any  object,  it 
appears  delightful.  Every  member  of  the  human  body 
polfeflii's  both  in  a  high  degree. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  accurately  proportioned 
to  the  degree   of  utility,  requires  no  illuflration :   But 
intrinfic  beauty,  being  more  complex,  cannot  be  handled 
diftinftly  without  being  analyfed.     If  a  tree  be  beau- 
tiful 
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Beauty,    tiful  by  means  of  its  colour,  figure,  motion,  fizc,  &c. 

' ^ '  it  is  ill  reality  polleircd  of  fo  many  different  beauties. 

The  beauty  of  colour  is  ton  familiar  to  need  explana- 
tion. The  beauty  of  iiguie  is  more  :  for  exdinplc, 
viewing  any  body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  tij;urc 
arifes  from  regularity  and  iimpliciiy  ;  viewing  the  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other,  niiiformiiy,  proportion, 
and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The  beauties  of 
grandeur  and  motion  are  conlidcred  feparatcly.  See 
Grandeur  and  Motion. 

We  lliall  here  make  a  few  obfervations  onlimplicity, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fingle 
objefts.  A  multitude  of  objetts  crowding  into  the 
mind  at  once,  dilturb  the  attention,  .tnd  pals  without 
making  any  lafting  iniprcflion  :  In  the  fame  manner, 
even  a  fuigle  object  conlilting  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts, 
equals  not,  in  ftrength  of  inipreflion,  a  more  limple  ob- 
jcd  comprehended  in  one  view.  Thisjullities  finipli- 
city  in  works  of  art,  as  oppofed  to  complicated  circum- 
ilances  and  crowded  ornaments. 

It  would  be  endlcfs  to  enumerate  the  efFefts  that  are 
produced  by  the  various  combinations  of  the  principles 
of  beauty.  A  few  examples  will  be  fufhcicnt  to  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  this  fubjecf.  A  circle  and  a 
fquare  are  each  perfectly  regular  :  a  fquare,  however, 
is  Id's  beautiful  than  a  circle  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that 
the  attention  is  divided  among  the  fides  and  angles  of 
a  fquare  ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  being 
a  fingle  object,  makes  one  entire  impreffion  :  And  thus 
fimplicity  contributes  to  beauty.  For  the  fame  reafon 
a  fquare  is  more  beautiful  than  a  hexagon  or  ot'lagon. 
A  fquare  is  likewife  more  beautiful  than  a  parallelo- 
gram, becaufe  it  is  more  regular  and  uniform.  But 
this  holds  with  refped  to  intrinlic  beauty  only  :  for  in 
many  inAances,  as  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  a 
dwciling-houfe,  utility  turns  tlie  fcales  on  the  fide  of 
the  parallelogram. 

Again,  a  parallelogram  depends,  for  its  beauty,  on 
the  proportion  of  its  fides  :  A  great  inequality  of  its 
fides  annihilates  its  beauty  :  Approximation  toward 
equality  hath  the  fame  cfieA  ;  for  proportion  there  de- 
generates into  imptrfeft  uniformity,  and  the  figure  ap- 
pears an  uniuccefbful  attempt  toward  a  fquare.  And 
hence  proportion  contributes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare  in  re- 
gularity nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is  more  fini- 
ple.  But  an  equilateral  triangle  is  Icfs  beautiful  than 
a  fquare;  which  muft  be  owing  to  inferiority  of  order 
in  the  pofition  of  its  parts;  the  order  arifing  from  the 
equal  inclination  of  the  fides  of  fuch  an  angle  is  more 
obfcnre  than  the  parallclifm  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare. 
And  hence  order  contributes  to  beauty  not  Icfs  than  fim- 
plicity, regularity,  or  proportion. 

Uniformity  is  lingular  in  one  circtiniftance,  that  it 
is  apt  to  dilgiift  by  excels.  A  number  of  things  dcf- 
tined  for  the  fame  iifc,  as  windows,  chairs,  &c.  can- 
not be  too  uniform.  But  a  fcrupulous  uniformiiy  of 
parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field  is  far  from  being  agree- 
able. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature  fimplicity  makes  a  capital 
figure.  It  alfo  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art  :  Pro- 
fufe  ornament  in  painting,  gardening,  or  architctlurc, 
as  well  as  in  drcfsorin  langiiace,  fliows  a  mean  or  cor- 
rupted tafle.  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners  has 
.iu  inchanting  effccft,  and  never  fails  to  gain  our  affcc- 
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Very  different  are  the  artificial  manners  of  iro- 
tinies.  A  gradual  prog'refs  from  fimplicity  to 
coinplix  forms  and  profufc  ornament,  (cems  to  be  the 
(ate  of  all  the  fine  arts  ;  rcfembling  behaviour,  which 
from  original  candour  and  fimplicity  has  degenerated 
into  duplicity  of  heart  and  artilicial'  refinemcniE.  At 
prefent,  literary  }  roduflions  arc  crowded  with  words, 
epithets,  figures  :  In  mufic,  (cniimcni  is  negltfttd  for 
the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for  difficult  movement. 

With  regard  to  the  final  caiifc  of  beauty,  one  thing 
is  evident,  that  our  relilh  of  regularity,  imiformiiy, 
proportion,  order,  and  fimplicity,  contributes  greatly 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  objefls  thai  furround  us, 
and  of  courfe  tends  10  our  happinefs.  We  may  be 
confirmed  in  this  thought,  upon  rctlcfting,  that  our 
taftc  for  thefe  particulars  is  not  accidental,  but  unilorm 
and  univcrfal,  making  a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the 
fame  time,  regularity,  uniformiiy,  order,  and  fimplicity, 
contribute  each  of  them  to  readincfs  of  apprchcniion, 
and  enable  us  to  form  more  dillirft  ideas  of  objedls 
than  can  be  done  where  thefe  particulars  arc  wanting. 
In  fome  iniiances,  as  in  animals,  proportion  is  evidently 
connedled  with  utility,  and  is  the  more  agreeable  on 
that  account. 

Beauty,  in  many  inftances,  promotes  induflry ;  and 
as  it  is  frequently  connected  with  utility,  it  proves  an 
additional  incitement  to  enrich  our  fields  and  improve 
our  manufactures.  Thefe,  how.ever,  are  but  llight 
effects,  compared  with  the  connections  that  arc  formed 
among  individuals  in  fociety  by  means  of  beauty. 
The  qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  are  undoubt- 
edly the  molt  folid  and  moft  permanent  foundations  of 
fuch  connections:  But  as  external  beauty  lies  more  in 
view,  and  is  more  obvious  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
than  the  qualities  now  mentioned,  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
has  a  more  extcnfive  influence  in  forming  thefe  con- 
nexions. At  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree with  mental  qualifications,  in  producing  focialin- 
tercourfe,  mutual  good-will,  and  confequenily  mutual 
aid  and  fupport,  w  hich  are  the  life  of  locieiy  :  it  muft 
not  however  be  overlooked,  that  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
does  not  tend  to  advance  the  iiiterefts  of  fociety,  but 
when  in  a  due  mean  with  rcfprft  to  flrength.  Love, 
in  particular,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  lofcs, 
when  exceffivc,  its  fecial  charafler  :  the  appetite  for 
gratification,  prevailing  over  affection  for  the  beloved 
objeft,  is  ungovernable,  and  tends  violently  to  its  end, 
rcgardlefs  of  the  mifcry  that  muft  follow.  Love,  in 
this  Itaie,  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  pallion  :  it 
becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  ihirfl ;  and  producelh 
no  happinefs,  but  in  the  inflant  of  fruition.  This 
fuggelts  an  important  lellbn,  that  moderation  in  our 
delires  and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  fame  iin;e  the  moft  to  happinels  ; 
even  focial  j'alfions,  when  moderate,  are  mere  pleafant 
than  when  they  fwtU  beyond  proper  bounds. 

Hiniiaii  cr  lirfoiinl  Beavti,  only  llightly  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  article,  merits  more  particular 
difcuffion  ;  and  may  be  coiiliderrd  under  ilufe  four 
heads  :  Colour,  Form,  Expreflion,  and  Grace  ;  the  two 
former  being,  as  it  were,  the  Body,  the  two  latter  the 
Soul,  of  beauty. 

I.  Colour.  Although  this  be  the  loweft  of  all  the 
conllitucnt  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  moll 
ftriking,  and  the  moft  obfervcd.     iVr  which  there  is 
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Beauty-    a  very  obvious  reafon  to  be  given  ;  that  "  every  body 
' ^ '  can  Ice,  and  very  few  can  jinlgc  ;"■  the  btaiuies  of  co- 
lour requiring  niiicli  lei's  otjiijgnicni  thaucitiicr  of  tiic 
otlicr  three. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  body  in  general,  the  mod 
bcauiiful  pcrh.ips  that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that 
wliich  Apcllcs  exprelltd  in  his  famous  Venus  ;  and 
wliich,  lliough  the  picture  iticif  be  loll,  Cicero  has  in 
fonie  degree  prcftrved  to  us,  in  his  excellent  de- 
fcription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we  learn  from  liim)  a  fine 
red,  beautifully  intermixed  and  incorporated  with 
white  ;  and  ditTufcd,  in  its  due  proportions,  through 
each  part  of  the  bujy.  Such  are  the  dcfcripiions  ot 
a  moll  beautiful  (kin,  in  feveral  of  the  Roman  poets  ; 
and  fuch  often  is  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  llecping  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty 
that  charming  piece  was  meant  to  reprclenr. 

The  reafon  why  tlicic  colours  plcafe  fo  much,  is 
not  only  tiieir  natural  livelinefs,  nor  the  much  greater 
charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  properly  blended 
together,  but  is  alfo  owing  in  fome  degree  to  the  idea 
lliey  carry  with  them  of  good  health  ;  without  which 
all  beauty  grows  anguid  and  Icfs  engaging ;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and  luftre. 

As  to  the  colour  of  tjie  face  in  particular,  a  great 
deal  of  beauty  is  owing  (bcfide  the  caufes  already  men- 
tioned) to  variety  ;  that  being  defigned  by  nature  for 
the  greatell  concourfe  of  different  colours,  of  any  part 
in  the  hiiman  body.  Colours  pleafe  by  oppofnion  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  the  mofl  diverlilied, 
and  the  mofl  oppofed. 

It  is  an  obfervatian  apparenly  whimfical,  but  per- 
haps not  unjuft,  that  the  fame  thing  which  makes  a 
•line  evening,  makes  a  fine  face;  that  is,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular pare  of  beauty  now  under  conl'ideration. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  Iky,  about  the  fetting  of 
the  fun,  is  owing  to  the  variety  of  colours  that  are 
fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  fine 
red  clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and  fometimcs  dark- 
er ones,  with  the  azure  bottom  appearing  here  and 
there  between  them,  whicli  make  all  that  beautiful 
compofition  that  delights  the  eye  fo  much,  and  gives 
fuch  a  ferene  pleafurc  to  tlie  heart.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  you  conhder  fome  beautiful  faces,  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  variety  of  colours  which 
gives  them  that  plcafing  look ;  which  is  fo  apt  to  at- 
traft  the  eye,  and  but  too  often  to  engage  the  heart. 
For  all  this  fort  of  beauty  is  refolvablc  into  a  proper 
variation  of  flelh  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  blue- 
nefs  of  the  veins  pleaiingly  intermixed  about  the  temples 
and  the  going  olF  of  the  cheeks,  and  fct  ofi'  by  the 
fuades  of  full  eye-brows;  and  of  the  hair,  when  it  falls 
in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face. 

It  is  for  much  the  fame  reafon  that  the  befl  land- 
fcape-painters  have  been  generally  obfervcd  to  choofe 
the  autumnal  part  of  the  year  for  their  pieces,  rather 
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than  the  fprlng.  They  prefer  the  variety  of  fliadcs  Beawy. 
and  colours,  though  in  their  decline,  to  all  their  Ircfli-  " 
ncfs  and  verdure  in  their  infancy  ;  and  think  all  the 
charms  and  livelinefs  evtn  of  the  fprii.g,  more  than 
conipiiif.ittd  by  the  choice,  oppoliiion,  ajid  richncfs  of 
colours,  that  appear  aliuoll  on  every  tree  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Though  one's  judgment  is  apt  to  Ik  guided  by  par- 
ticular atiachmcnis  (and  that  more  perlups  in  this  par: 
of  beauty  than  any  other),  yet  the  geuer..l  pcrfuulion 
fccms  well  founded,  that  a  complete  brown  beauty  is 
really  preferable  to  a  perfect  fairone;  iht  bright  brown 
giving  a  lultre  to  all  the  other  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  richuels  to  the  whole  look,  which  one 
fecks  in  vain  in  the  whitell  and  moll  tranfparent  fkins. 
Raphael's  moll  charming  Madonna  is  a  brunette 
beauty  ;  and  his  earlier  Madonnas  (or  ihofe  of  his 
middle  flylc)  are  generally  of  a  lighter  and  lefs  plealing 
complexion.  All  the  bell  artills  in  the  noblell  age  of 
painting,  about  Leo  the  tenth's  time,  ufed  this  deeper 
and  richer  kind  of  colouring;  and  perhaps  one  might 
add,  that  the  glaring  lights  introduced  by  Guido,  went 
a  great  way  towards  the  dcclcnfion  of  that  art;  as  the 
enfeebling  of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Marat  (or  his  fol- 
lowers) hath  fuice  almofl  completed  the  fall  of  it  in 
Italy. 

Under  this  article  colour,  it  fecms  doubtful  whether 
fome  things  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  which  are 
not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that  name  :  As  that 
appearing  foftnefs  or  lilkinefs  of  fome  fkins  j  that  (a) 
Magdalen  look  in  fome  fine  faces,  after  weeping  ;  that 
brightnefs,  as  well  as  tint,  of  the  hair  ;  that  lullre  of 
health  that  fliines  forth  upon  the  features;  that  lumi- 
noufnefs  that  appears  in  fome  eyes,  and  that  fluid  fire, 
or  gliflering,  in  others:  Some  of  which  are  of  a  na- 
ture lb  much  fuperior  to  the  common  beauties  of  co- 
lour, that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  llioulj 
not  have  been  ranked  under  a  higher  clafs,  and  refer- 
ved  for  the  expretlion  of  the  pafEons.  They  arc,  how- 
ever, mentioned  here  ;  becaufe  even  the  mofl  doubtful 
of  them  appear  to  belong  partly  to  this  head,  as  well  as 
partly  to  the  other. 

2.  Form.  This  takes  in  the  turn  of  each  part,  as 
well  as  the  fyrametry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to 
the  turn  of  an  eye-brow,  or  the  falling  of  the  hair. 
Perhaps  too,  the  attitude,  while  fixed,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  under  this  article  :  By  which  is  not  only 
meant  the  poflure  of  the  perfon,  bat  the  poUtion  of 
each  part  ;  as  the  turning  of  the  neck,  the  exiending 
of  the  hand,  the  placing  of  a  foot  ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
mofl  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  or  fliape  in 
both  fexes  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union  ajid  harmony, 
in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

I'he  dillinguiflied  charafler  of  beauty  in  the  female 
form,  is  delicacy  and  foftnefs  ;  and  in  the  male,  either 

apparent 


(a)  The  look  here  meant  is  mofl  frequently  exprefTed  by  the  bed  painters  in  their  Magdalens  ;  in  which,  if 
there  were  no  tears  on  the  face,  you  would  fee,  by  the  hiuiiid  rednefs  of  the  fkin,  that  flie  had  been  weeping 
extremely.  There  is  a  very  flrong  inflance  of  this  in  a  Magdalen  by  Le  Brun,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Paris; 
and  feveral  by  Titian,  in  Italy  ;  the  very  beft  of  wliich  is  at  the  Barberino  palace  at  Venice.  In  fpeaking  of 
which,  Rofalba  hardly  went  too  far,  when  flie  faid,  "  It  wept  all  over  ;"  or  (in  the  very  words  Ihc  ufed)  "  Elle 
pleurc  jufqa'  aux  bouts  de  doigts." 
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Beauty,     apparent  flrength  or  agilit)'.     The   fiiic.1  exeinplars 
■  [bat  can  be  fccn  fur  the  t'oriiicr,  is  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici ;  and  for  ilic  two  latter,   the  Ilcrculcs  t'arnefc  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

There  is  one  ihing  Indeed  in  the  lafl  of  ihcfc  figures 
which  exceeds  ihc  bounds  of  our  prcfcnt  inquiry  ; 
what  an  Iialiaii  artid  called  II fovra  utiiano  ;  and  what 
we  may  call  the  iranfccndent,  or  cclcllial.  It  is  fomc- 
ihing  diflinfl  from  all  human  beauty,  and  of  a  nature 
greatly  fuperior  to  it  ;  fomething  that  fccms  like  an 
air  of  divinity  :  Which  is  cxprcllcd,  or  at  Itall  is  to  be 
irnced  out,  in  but  very  few  works  of  the  anifls  ;  and 
of  which  fcarce  any  of  ihe  poets  liavc  caught  any  ray 
in  their  defcriptions  (or  perhaps  even  in  their  ima- 
gination), except  Homer  and  Virgil,  among  the  an- 
cients; and  Shakefpcare  and  Milton  among  the  mo- 
derns. 

The  beauty  of  tlie  mere  human  form  is  much  fupe- 
rior to  that  of  colour;  and  it  may  be  partly  foriiiis  rca- 
fon,  that  when  one  is  obfcrving  tlic  hnclt  works  of  the 
artilb  at  Rome  (where  there  is  ilill  the  noblell  coilec- 
lionofany  in  the  world),  one  feels  the  mind  more 
Aruck  and  more  cliarmcd  with  the  capital  flatucs,  than 
with  the  piiSlures  of  the  greatcit  mailers. 

One  ot  the  old  Roman  poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a  very 
handfome  man,  who  was  candidate  for  tiie  prize  in 
fomc  of  the  public  games,  fays,  that  he  was  much  tx- 
pected  and  much  admired  by  all  the  fptdators  at  his 
iirll  appearance  ;  but  that,  when  helhrngofTliis  robes, 
and  difcovcred  the  whole  beauty  of  his  fliape  altoge- 
ther, it  was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite  txtinguilhed  the 
Vol.  111. 
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beauties  iliey  Iiad  before  fo  much  admired  in  his  fa-e. 
Much  the  fame  clTlft  may  be  (e!t  inviewnig  the  Vcnns 
of  Mcdici.  11  yo;i  obferve  the  face  only,  it  appears 
extremely  beautiful  ;  but  if  you  conlider  all  the  other 
elegancies  of  her  make,  the  bcauiy  of  her  face  becorats 
Icfs  llriking,  and  is  almolt  loll  in  luch  a  muhipliciiy  of 
cliarms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  makes  the  beauty  of  each 
part  of  the  human  body,  may  find  it  laid  down  pretty 
much  at  large,  by  (c)  FclibU-n  ;  or  may  fludy  it  wiiii 
more  p.lcafure  tohinifcif,  in  the  tincll  piflurcs  and  ih- 
tucs;  for  in  life  we  commonly  fee  but  a  fmail  part  of 
the  human  body,  molt  of  it  being  either  difguifcd  or 
altered  by  what  we  call  drcfs. 

In  fait  wc  do  not  only  thus,  in  a  great  mcafure, 
hide  bcauiy  ;  but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome  pans 
of  drcfs.  A  child  is  no  looncr  born  into  the  world, 
than  it  is  bound  up,  aluioll  as  (irmly  as  an  old  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  in  fcveral  folds  of  linen.  It  is  in  vaiii 
for  him  to  give  all  the  ligns  of  diftrcfs  that  nature  has 
put  in  his  power,  to  fliow  how  much  he  fuffcrs  whilft 
they  are  thus  imprifoniiig  his  limbs;  or  all  the  llgns 
of  joy,  every  time  ihcy  arc  let  at  liberty.  In  a  fc\r 
minutes,  the  old  witch  who  prefidcs  over  his  infirmeft 
days,  falls  to  lormeniing  him  alrclh,  and  winds  him  uji 
again  in  his  dellincd  confinement.  When  hecomtsio 
be  drclt  like  a  man,  he  has  ligaiures  applied  to  his 
arms,  legs,  and  middle  ;  in  Ihon,  all  over  him  ;  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  ciiculaiion  of  his  blood,  and  make 
him  lefs  a>5live  and  healthy  :  and  if  it  be  a  child  of  the 
tender  fex,  Ilic  nmll  be  bound  yet  more  firaitly  a- 
O  bout 
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(c)  In  his  Entrelicni,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 — 4J.  The  chief  of  what  he  fays  there,  on  ihe  beauiy  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  female  form,  is  as  follows  :  That  the  head  Ihould  be  well  rounded  ;  and  look  raihcr  inclining  to 
Imall  than  large.  The  forehead,  white,  fmooih,  and  open  (not  with  (he  hair  growing  down  too  deep  uponit); 
neither  tlat  nor  prominent,  but  like  the  head,  well  rounded  ;  and  rather  fmall  in  proportion  than  large.  The 
bair,  either  bright,  black,  or  brown  ;  not  thin,  but  full  and  waving  ;  and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  curls  the  bet- 
ter. The  black  is  particularly  ufeful  for  letting  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  neck  and  Ikin.  The  eyes,  black,  chef- 
nut,  or  blue  ;  clear,  bright,  and  lively  :  and  rather  large  in  proportion  than  finall.  The  eye-brows,  well 
diviiled,  rather  full  than  thin,  feinicircular,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  ofa  neat  turn,  but 
not  formal.  The  cheeks  fliould  not  be  wide  ;  fliould  have  a  degree  of  pkimpneU,  with  the  red  and  wlrie  nncly 
blended  together  ;  and  ihould  look  firm  and  loft.  The  ear  fliould  be  rather  fmall  than  large  ;  well  loldrd,  and 
with  an  agreeable  tinge  of  red.  The  nofe  fliould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  ilie  face  into  two  eq  lal  parts  ;  Ihould 
be  of  a  moderate  fize,  llrait,  and  wcll-fquared  ;  though  fomelimes  a  little  riling  in  the  nofe,  which  is  but  jull 
perceivable,  may  give  a  very  graceful  look  to  it.  The  mouth  ihould  be  fmall  ;  and  the  lips  not  of  equal  ihick- 
nefs  :  They  fnould  be  well  turned,  fmall  rather  than  grofs  ;  foft,  even  to  tlie  eye  ;  and  with  a  living  red  in 
ihem,  A  truly  pretty  mouth  is  like  a  rofe-bud  that  is  beginning  to  blow.  The  leeih  flio.ild  be  middle-nzid, 
white,  well  ranged,  and  even.  Tlie  chin  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  white,  foft,  and  agreeably  rounded.  The 
neck  (hould  be  white,  ihaiglit,  and  ofa  foft,  cafy,  and  flexible  make,  rather  long  than  ihort ;  lefs  above,  and  en- 
crcafiug  gently  toward  the  flioulders  :  The  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of  its  (kin  (hould  be  continued,  or  rather  go 
nn  improving  to  the  bnfom.  The  fkin  in  general  Ihould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with  red  ;  ■  with  an  apparent 
foftnefs,  and  a  look  of  thriving  health  in  it.  The  flioulders  fliould  be  while,  gently  fprcad,  and  with  a  much 
foftcr  appearance  of  fircngth  than  in  ihofe  of  men.  The  arm  fliould  be  white,  round,  firm,  and  foft;  ar.J 
more  particularly  fo  from  the  elbow  to  the  hands.  The  hand  fhonld  unite  infenfibly  with  the  arm  ;  juft  as  it  docs 
in  the  llatuc  of  ilie  Venus  of  Medici.  They  Ihculd  be  long  and  delicate,  and  even  the  joints  and  nervous  parts 
of  them  (hould  be  without  either  any  hardnefs  or  drynefs.  The  fingers  fliould  be  fine,  long,  round,  and  foft  ; 
fmall,  and  Icacning  towards  the  tips  of  them  :  And  the  nails  long,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  pellucid.  The 
bofvn  fliould  be  white  and  charming  ;  and  the  breads  equal  in  roundncfs,  whitenefs,  and  firnniefs  ;  neither  too 
much  elevated  nor  too  much  dcpreflcd  ;  rifing  gently,  and  very  diftinftly  frparatnl  ;  in  one  word,  jurt  like  ihofe 
ofilie  Venus  of  Medici.  The  (ides  (hould  be  long,  and  the  hips  «idcr  than  the  Ihouldeis;  and  (hould  turn  nfT 
as  they  do  in  the  fame  Venus  ;  and  go  down  rounding  and  Icflcning  gradually  10  the  knee.  The  knee  fl'^ould  b« 
even,  and  well  rounded  :  the  legs  (traight,  but  varied  by  a  proper  rounding  of  ihc  more  fieiliy  part  of  ibeai  ; 
andiiic  feet  finely  turned,  white,  and  little. 
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Ecauty.    bout  tlic  waill  and  ftomach,  to  acquire  a  difproponioii 
'    '  X      '  that  nature  never  meant  in  licr  Ihape. 

Tlie  two  other  conllitucnt  pans  of  beauty,  are  cx- 
preflion  and  grace  ;  the  former  of  which  is  common  to 
all  perfons  and  faces  ,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  met  sviih 
in  very  few. 

3.  Exprcfflcn.  By  this  is  meant  the  expreflion  of 
the  pafiicns  ;  tiie  turns  and  changes  of  the  mind,  fo 
far  as  they  are  made  vifiblc  to  the  eye  by  our  looks  or 
gcftures. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face 
and  attitudes  of  the  head  ;  yet  every  partalmoft  of  the 
human  body,  on  fome  occalion  or  oihcr,  may  become 
txprefllve.  Thus  the  languifliing  hanging  ol  the  arm, 
or  the  vchcmfnt  exertion  of  it  ;  the  pain  exprclfcd  by 
the  fingers  of  one  of  the  fons  in  the  famous  groupe  of 
Laocoon,  and  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladiator.  But 
this  again  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our  drei's  ;  and  in- 
deed is  of  thelefs  concern,  bccaufe  the  exprelfion  of  the 
palTions  paifes  chiefly  in  the  face,  which  we  (by  good 
luck)  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face  in  which  the  paffions  mofl 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the  eyes  and 
mouth  i  but  from  the  eyes,  they  difTufe  thcmfclvts 
very  flrongly  about  tlie  eye-brows;  as,  in  the  other 
cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts  all  round  the 
mouth. 

Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much  as  they  pleafe  a- 
bout  the  feat  of  the  foul;  but  wherever  it  refides,  we 
are  fure  that  it  fpcaks  in  the  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  injur- 
ing the  eye-brows,  to  make  ihemonly  dependents  on 
the  eye;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces,  have,  as 
it  were,  a  language  of  their  own  ;  and  are  extremely 
varied,  according  to  the  different  fentiments  and  paf- 
fions of  the  mind. 

DeiTrec  of  difpleafurc  ra:iy  be  often  difeerned  in  a  la- 
dy's eye-brow,  I  hough  file  have  addrefs  enough  not  to 
let  it  appear  iu  her  eyes  ;  and  at  other  times  may  be 
difcovered  fo  much  of  her  thoughts,  in  ihe  line  jult  a- 
bove  her  eye-brows,  that  (he  would  probably  be  amaz- 
ed how  any  body  could  tell  what  paffed  in  her  mind, 
and  (as  flic  tlu)u;-ht)  uiidifcovered  by  her  face,  fo  par- 
ticularly and  diftiniily. 

Homer  makes  the  eye-brows  the  feat  of  (d)  majefly, 
Virgil  of  (e)  dejeelion,  Horace  of  (k)  modelly,  and 
Juvenal  of  (c)  pride;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
every  one  of  the  pallions  be  not  afligncd,  by  one  or  0- 
thcrof  the  poets,  to  the  fame  part. 


Having  hitherto  fpoken  only  of  the  pafTions  in  ge-     Bciuty. 

ncral,  we  will  now  confidcr  a  little  which  of  them  add  * ^ 

to  beauty,  and  which  of  them  take  from  it. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  pallions  add  to  beauty  ;  and  all  the  cruel  and  un- 
kind ones  add  to  deformity  :  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  good  nature  may  very  julily  befaid  to  be  "  the  bcft 
feature  even  in  the  fineft  face." 

Mr  Pope  has  included  the  principal  pafTionofeach 
fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines  : 

Love,  liojie,  and  joy,  fair  pleafure's  fmiling  train  ; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  additional  luflrc 
and  enlivening  to  beauty  ;  as  the  latter  arc  too  apt  to 
iiing  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  ir. 

Yet  in  thefc,  and  all  the  other  padions,  moderation 
ought  perhaps  to  be  eonfidercd  in  a  great  meafure  ihc 
rule  of  their  beauty,  almofl  as  far  as  moderation  in  ac- 
tions is  the  rule  of  virtue.  Thus  an  excclFive  joy  may 
be  too  boillcrous  in  the  face  to  be  pleafing  ;  and  a  de- 
gree of  grief,  in  fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions, 
may  be  extremely  beautiful.  Some  degrees  of  anger, 
fliame,  furpiife,  fear,  and  concern  are  beautiful  ;  but 
all  exccfs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefsugly.  Dulncfs,  au- 
fterity,  impudence,  pride,  afieelaiion,  malice,  and  en- 
vy, are  always  ugly. 

The  fined  union  of  pafTions  that  can  perhaps  be  ob- 
fcrvcd  in  any  face,  conlifts  of  a  jufl  mixure  of  modcfly, 
fcnfdiility,  and  fv.ceinefs  ;  each  of  which  when  taken 
fuigly  is  very  plealing  :  but  when  they  are  all  blended 
together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  either  to  enliven  or  cor- 
ri  ft  each  other,  they  give  almofl  as  much  atiraQion 
as  the  paflions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty 
face. 

The  prevailing  palTion  in  the  Venus  of  Medici  is 
modelly  :  It  is  exprcfl  by  each  of  her  hands,  in  her 
looks,  and  in  the  turn  of  her  head.  And  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  one  of  the  chief  rcafons 
why  fide-faces  jileafe  one  more  than  full  ones,  be  not 
from  tiie  former  having  more  of  the  air  of  modcfly  than 
tl-,e  latter.  This  atleaff  is  certain,  that  the  beft  artifts 
ultially  chcofetogivc  a  fide-face  ratlier  than  a  fall  one  : 
in  which  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  neck  too  has  more 
beauty,  and  the  paffions  more  activity  and  force.  Thus, 
as  to  hatred  and  affeftion  in  particular,  the  look  that 
was  formerly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  infeftion  with  ir 
from  malignant  eyes,  was  a  flanting  regard  ;  like  that 

whicli 
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It  was  from  this  paffagc  that  Phidias  bovrovvcu  all  the  ideas  of  that  majefly  which  he  had  cxprefTed  fo  flongly 

in  his  famous  ftatues  of  the  Jupiter  Olympus  ;  and  Horace,  probably,  his Cunfta  fupcrcilio  movcntis- 

Lip.  iii.  OJ.  1.  8. 

(e)  Froiis  lata  parum,  ct  dejeJlo  lumina  vultu.     VirgU,  JE?i.  vi.  863. 
(r)   Deme  fupercilio  nubcm  ;  plerumque  modcftus 

Occupat  obfcuri  fpeciem.  Horai.  lib.  i.  £piR.  18.  95. 

(g)   Malo  Venufinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Graccliorum  ;   fi  cum  magnis  virtutibus  affcrs 

Grande  lupercilium,   et  numcras  in  dote  triumphos.     Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  16S. 
It  is  here  that  the  Romans  ufcd  the  \\qi^  fi^crciiiojin   (as  we  do  from  it  the  wovd  fulercilions)  for  proud  and 
arrogant  perfons. 
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BcMity.  which  Milton  gives  to  Satan,  when  he  is  viewing  the 

■ — '  happinefs  of  our  firll  parents  in  paradilc  ;  and  the  faf- 

cination,  or  ftroke  of  love,  is  moll  ufualiy  convcycil,  at 
firft,  in  a  lide-glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  force  of  pleafingnefs  which 
attends  all  the  kinder  pallions,  "  that  lovers  do  not 
only  fccm,  but  arc  really,  more  bcaniiln!  to  each  other 
than  they  are  to  the  relt  of  the  world  ;"  hccaiife  when 
they  are  together,  the  mod  pleallng  palTions  arc  more 
frequently  exerted  in  each  of  their  faces  than  they  are 
in  eiilier  before  the  refl  of  the  world.  TJiercisthcn 
(»s  a  certain  French  writer  very  well  exprcflcs  it)  "A 
foul  n;)on  their  countenances,"  which  does  not  appear 
W'hcn  they  arc  abfcnt  from  each  other  ;  or  even  when 
they  arc  together  convcrfing  with  other  perfons,  that 
are  indifferent  to  them,  or  rather  lay  a  rellraint  upon 
their  features. 

The  fupcriority  wliich  the  beauty  of  the  paflions 
has  over  the  two  parts  of  beauty  firfl  mentioned, 
will  probably  be  now  pretty  evident:  or  if  this  fliould 
appear  Hill  problematical  to  any  one,  let  them  conlider 
a  little  the  following  particulars,  of  wliich  every  body 
mud  have  met  with  feveral  inflances  in  their  lifetime. 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  fame 
face,  according  as  the  perfon  is  in  a  better  or  worfe 
humour,  or  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree  of  livclinefs: 
That  the  belt  complexion,  the  fined  features,  and  the 
exaclell  fliape,  without  any  thing  of  tlie  mind  ex- 
prelFed  on  the  face,  arc  as  infipid  and  nnrnoving  as  the 
waxen  figure  of  the  tine  Duchefs  of  Richmond  in 
Wcftminder-Abbey  :  That  the  fined  eyes  in  the  world, 
with  an  excefs  of  malice  or  rage  in  them,  will  grow 
as  fliocking  as  they  arc  in  that  fine  face  of  Medufaon 
the  famous  fcal  in  the  Strozzi  family  at  Rome  :  That 
a  face  witliout  any  good  features  in  it,  and  with  a  very 
indifferent  complexion,  fliall  have  a  very  taking  air  ; 
from  the  fenfibility  of  the  eyes,  the  general  good-hu- 
moured turn  of  the  look,  and  pcrliaps  a  little  agree- 
able fmile  about  the  mouth.  And  ilicfe  three  things 
perhaps  would  go  a  great  way  towards  accounting  for 
the  Ji  ni  fcj't  quoi,  or  that  inexplicable  pleafingnefs  of 
the  face  (as  they  choofe  to  call  it),  which  is  fo  often 
talked  of  and  fo  little  underdood  ;  as  the  greater  part, 
and  perhaps  all  the  red  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  lad 
article,  that  of  grace. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  palTions  can  give  beauty 
without  the  adidancc  of  colour  or  form  ;  and  take  it 
aw.ay  where  they  have  united  the  mod  drongly  to  give 
it.  And  hence  the  fupcriority  of  this  part  of  beauty 
to  the  other  two. 

This,  by  the  way,  may  htip  us  to  account  for  the 
iudncfs  of  what  Pliny  alFerts  in  fpeaking  oi  the  famous 
daiue  of  Laocoon  and  histwofons:  lie  fays,  it  was 
the  fined  piece  of  art  in  Rome  ;  and  t^  be  preferred 
to  all  the  other  datnes  and  pidures,  of  whicli  they  had 
fa  noble  a  collcftion  in  his  time.  It  had  no  beauties 
of  colours  to  vie  with  the  paintings  and  other  datucs 
there  ;  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  of  Mc- 
cici,  in  particular,  were  as  finely  proportioned  as  the 
Laocoon  •■  But  this  had  much  greater  variety  of  ex- 
prellion  even  than  thole  tine  ones  ;  and  it  nuid  be  on 
ihat  account  alone  that  it  could  have  been  preferable 
to  ilicni  and  all  the  reil. 

Before  quitting  this  head,  two  things  before  men- 
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tioned  dcfcrve  to  be  repeated  :  That  the  chief  rule  of 
the  beauty  of  the  palTions  is  moderation  ;  and  that  the  ' 
part  in  which  they  appear  mod  dron,'ly  is  the  eyes. 
It  is  there  that  love  holds  all  his  tcndrrtd  language: 
It  is  there  that  virtue  commands,  mode  fty  charms,  joy 
enlivens,  forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders :  It  is  there  that  even  fear,  and 
anger,  and  confufion,  can  be  charnjir.g.  But  all  thtfc, 
to  be  charming,  m. ill  be  kept  viihin  their  due  bounds 
and  liuiits;  for  too  fullen  an  a'praranccof  virtue,  a 
violent  and  profiitute  fwell  oi  palKon,  a  rndic  and  over- 
whelming niodedy,  a  deep  fadnefs,  or  100  wild  and 
impetuous  a  joy,  become  all  ei;hcr  opprcCivc  or  dif- 
agrccablc. 

4.  The  lad  finifhing  and  noblcll  part  of  bcai;ty  is 
Grace;  which  every  body  is  accudomcd  to  Ipcak  of  as 
a  thing  inexplicable;  and  in  a  great  meafarc  perhaps 
it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but  we  Icarce  know 
W'hat  it  is :  every  judge  of  beauty  can  point  out  grace  ; 
but  no  one  feems  even  yet  to  have  fixed  upon  a  defini- 
tion for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  incidents 
in  a  fine  face;  and  in  action  it  confids  more  in  the 
manner  of  doing  things  than  in  the  things  thcmfclves. 
It  is  perpetually  varying  its  appearance,  and  is  there- 
fore nuich  more  diflicult  to  be  confidcred  than  in  any 
thing  fixed  and  deady.  While  you  look  upon  one, 
it  deals  from  under  the  eye  of  thcobferver;  and  is 
focceeded  perhaps  by  another  that  flits  away  as  foon 
and  as  imperceptibly.  It  is  on  this  account  that  grace 
is  better  to  be  diidicd  in  Corregio's,  Guide's,  and  Ra- 
phael's pi(5liires,  than  in  real  life. 

But  though  one  cannot  punflually  fay  what  grace  is, 
we  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which  it  is 
mod  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  al>out  tlic 
nioutlt;  though  at  times  it  may  vilit  every  limb  or 
part  of  the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  the  chief  feat  of 
grace,  as  much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the  beauty  of  ihc 
pafTions  is  in  the  eyes.  Thus,  when  the  French  ufe 
the  cxprefnon  of  unc  bouchc  fort gracictife,  they  mean 
it  properly  of  grace;  bat  when  they  fay  dcsycuxtres 
graciciix,  it  then  falls  to  the  iLarc  of  the  paflions  ;  and 
it  means  kind  or  favourable. 

In  a  very  graceful  face,  by  which  we  do  not  fo  much 
mean  a  niajedic  as  a  foft  and  pleailng  one,  there  is 
now  and  then  (for  no  part  of  beauty  is  either  fo  en- 
gaging or  lb  uncommon)  a  certain  dclicioufnefs  that 
almoft  always  lives  about  the  moiiih,  in  fomcthing  not 
quite  enough  to  be  called  a  fmile,  but  ratlier  an  ap- 
proach toward  one,  w'hich  varies  gently  about  the  dif- 
ferent lines  there  like  a  little  fiutlcring Cupid,  .ind  )>cr- 
haps  fomctimes  difcovers  a  little  dimple,  that  after  juft 
lightening  upon  yon  difappcars  and  appears  again  by 
fits. 

The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofiiioii 
of  each  part,  es  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  difix)litioii 
of  the  whole  body:  but  how  much  more  it  belongs  to 
the  head  than  to  any  other  part  may  be  feen  in  the 
pieces  of  jhc  mod  celebrated  p.Tinfers  ;  and  pariicular- 
ly  in  lliofe  of  Guido,  who  has  been  Mtlicr  too  lavifli 
in  bcdowing  this  beauty  on  almod  all  bis  fine  women  ; 
whereas  nature  I'.as  given  ii  in  Id  iiigh  a  degree  but  to 
very  few. 
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The  turns  of  the  luck  are  extremely  capable  uf 
grace,  and  arc  very  cafy  to  be  oljfcrvcd,  ilioiigh  very 
difficult  to  be  accoiir.icd  tor. 

Hoiv  much  of  this  grace  may  belong  to  the  arms 
and  feet,  as  well  .is  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  fcen 
in  dancing.  But  it  is  no:  only  in  genteel  mouons  tliat 
a  very  pretty  woman  will  be  jjracclul ;  and  Ovid  (who 
was  fo  great  a  mailer  in  all  the  parts  of  beauty)  had 
very  good  rcafoii  for  faying,  Tliat  when  Venus,  to 
jilcafe  her  gallant,  imitated  the  hobbling  gait  of  her 
Imlbind,  her  very  lamencfs  had  a  great  deal  of  preiii- 
ncfs  and  grace  in  it. 

"  Every  motion  of  a  graceful  woman  (fays  another 
writer  of  the  fame  age)  is  full  of  grace."  She  de- 
figns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  and  may  even  not  be  fcn- 
lible  of  ithcrfclf;  and  indeed  Ihe  lliould  not  be  fo  too 
much;  for  the  momctit  that  any  gellure  or  aition  ap- 
pears to  be  afiefted,  it  ceafcs  to  be  graceful. 

Horace  and  Virgil  fcem  to  extend  grace  fo  far  as  to 
the  flowing  of  the  hair,  and  TibuUus  even  to  the  drefs 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  but  tiu-n  he  aiUi^ns  it  more  to  her  man- 
ner of  putting  on  and  appearing  in  whatever  Ihe  wears 
than  to  the  d'refs  itfclf.  It  is  true,  there  is  another 
wicked  poet  (Ovid)  who  has  faid  (v;ith  much  lefs 
decency)  "  that  drefs  is  the  better  half  of  the  wo- 
man :" 

Pan  7!ti/!iiiia  cfl  ipfa  fuella fu'i.  Ovid. 

There  are  two  very  diftindt  (and,  as  it  were,  oppo- 
fite)  forts  of  grace;  the  majellic  and  the  familiar. 
The  former  belongs  chiefly  to  the  very  fine  women, 
and  the  latter  to  the  very /'rf//>  ones:  That  is  more 
commanding,  and  thh  the  more  delightful  and  engag- 
ing. The  Grecian  painters  and  fculptors  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  former  moll  llrongly  in  the  looks  and  atti- 
tudes of  their  Miuervas,  and  the  latter  in  thofc  of 
Venus. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (or  at  leaft 
the  excellent  tranllator  of  that  pifce)  has  made  jull 
the  fame  diflinaion  in  tiie  perfonages  of  wifdom  and 
pleafure;  the  former  of  which  he  defcribes  as  moving 
on  to  that  young  hero  with  the  majeftic  fort  of  grace  ; 
and  the  latter  with  the  familiar: 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace  they  move  ; 
This  ftriking  facred  awe,  that  fofter  winning  love. 

No  poet  feeras  to  have  nnderflood  this  part  of 
beauty  fo  well  as  Milton.  He  fpeaks  of  thtfe  two 
forts  of  grace  very  dillimflly;  and  gives  the  ma- 
jeftic to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and  majeftic 
to  Eve;  but  the  latter  in  a  lefs  degree  than  tlic  for- 
mer: 

Two  of  the  far  nobler  fhape,  erefl  and  tall. 
Godlike  creft,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty,  fecm'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  feem'd.     For  in  ihtir  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  maker  fjionc  : 
Truth,  wifdom,  fanrtitude  ftvere  and  pure : 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd  ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men  :   Though  both. 
Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal,  fecm'd. 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form'd  ; 
\ox  foftnefs  llie,  and  fweet  attraflivc  grace. 

Milton's  Par.  Un,  B.  iv.   298. 
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-I  cfpied  ihce,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 
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Under  3  plantain;  yet  methought  lefs  fair. 
Let's  winning  foft,  lefs  amiably  mild. 

Thin  that  fmooth  watery  imajje. 

(£:'f,  oj  Adajii  a>id herj'clj)  Jh.  ver.  480. 

. Her  hcav'nly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine; 

Her  graceful  innocence  ;  her  ev'ry  air 

Of  gcfturc,  or  leaft  aflion. B.  ix.  461. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  ftcps :  Heav'n  in  her  eye  ; 

In  every  gefturc,  dignity  and  love.  B.  viii.  489. 

Speaking,  or  inute,  all  comelincfs  and  grace 
Attends  thee  ;  and  each  word,  each  motion  fortns. 

Ih.  223. 

Though  grace  is  fo  difKcult  to  be  accounted  for  in 
general,  yet  there  are  two  particular  things  which 
fcem  to  hold  nniverfally  in  relation  to  it. 

The  firft  is,  "  That  there  is  no  grace  without  mo- 
tion," that   is,  without  fome  genteel  or  pleating  mo- 
tion, cither  of  the  whole  body  or  of  fome  limb,  or  at 
leall  of  fome  feature.     And  it  may  be  hence  that  Lord 
B.icon  calls  grace  by  the  natnc  of  decent  motion  ;  juft  iVurh. 
as  if  they  were   equivalent  terms:   "  In  beauty,  that  vol.  iii- 
of  favour  is  more    than  that  of   colour;  and   that  ofP-J"* 
gracious  and  decent  motion,    more  than  (hat  of  fa- 
vour." 

Virgil  in  one  place  points  out  the  majefty  of  Juno,  jC/i.  i.  ^^. 
and   in   another    the  graceful  air  of  Apollo,  by   only  iv.  i47- 
faying  that  they  move  ;  and  polhbly  he  means  no  niorc 
when   he  makes  the  motion  of   Venus  the  principal  ^,.1.406. 
thing  by  which  /Eneas  difcovers  her  under  all  hcrdif- 
guife;   though  the  commentators,  as  ufual,  would  fain 
find  out  a  more  dark  and  myfterious  meaning  for  it. 

All  tile  heft  llatues  are  reprefcnted  as  in  fome  aflion 
or  motion;  and  the  moft  graceful  ftatue  in  the  world 
(the  Apollo  Belvedere)  is  To  much  fo,  that  when  one 
faces  it  at  a  little  dillance,  one  is  almoft  apt  10  imagine 
that  he  is  aftually  going  to  move  on  toward  you. 

All  graceful  heads,  even  in  the  portraits  of  the  bed 
painters,  are  in  motion;  and  very  ftrongly  on  thofe  of 
Guido  in  particular  ;  which  are  ail  either  eafting  their 
looks  up  towards  heaven,  or  down  towards  the  ground, 
or  fiJc-way,  as  regarding  fome  objedl.  A  head  that 
is  quite  nnaftive,  and  flung  flat  upon  the  canvas  (like 
the  faces  on  medals  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  the  Gothic  heads  before  the  revival  of  the 
arts),  will  be  fo  far  from  havin^kny  grace,  that  it  will 
not  even  have  any  life  in  it. 

The  fecond  obfervation  is,  "  that  there  can  be  no 
grace  with  impropriety  ;"  or,  in  other  w-ords,  that 
nothing  can  be  graceful  that  is  not  adapted  10  the 
charaflers  of  the  perfon. 

The  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would  become 
ungraceful  in  a  charafler  of  majefty;  as  the  majeftic 
airs  of  an  emprefs  would  quite  deflroy  the  prettinefs 
of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that  adds  a  grace  to 
beauty  in  youth  would  give  an  additional  deformity  to 
old  age ;  and  the  very  fame  airs  which  would  be 
charming  on  fome  occafions  may  be  quite  fhocking 
when  extremely  niiftimed  or  extremely  n-ifplaecd. 

The  infep.jrable  union  of  propriety  and  grace  feems 
to  h:ive  been  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
gutfsfrom  the  languages  of  fcveral  nations ;  in  which 
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iMiitf.    fome  words  that  anfwer  lo  our  proper  or  Ifcoiniii}^,  arc 

'       "       'uled   inililFereiitly   tor   bcaiuif'ul   or    graceful.     Thus, 

among  the  Greeks,  ilic  words  npi»r«  aiui  K«)ior,   and 

among  the  Romans  j>utchnim  and  dtcens,  or   dccormn, 

are  uled  indifrtrently  for  one  another. 

It  appears  wrong,  however,  to  think  (as  fome  have 
done)  that  grace  coiilifts  entirely  in  propriety  ;  bccauCe 
propriety  is  a  thing  cafy  enough  to  be  undcrHooJ,  and 
grace  (after  all  wc  can  fay  about  it)  very  difficult. 
Propriety,  therefore,  and  grace  are  no  more  one  and 
the  fame  thing  than  grace  and  motion  arc.  It  is  true, 
it  cannot  fubfill  without  either  :  but  then  there  fcems 
tobc  fomethng  elfe,  which  cannot  be  explained,  that 
goes  to  the  couipofiiion,  and  which  polfibly  may  give 
its  grcateft  force  and  pleafmgnefs. 

AVhatevcr  are  the  caules  of  it,  this  is  certain,  that 
grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conflitucnt  parts  of  beau- 
ty ;  and  fo  much  fo,  that  it  feenis  to  be  llic  only  one 
which  is  abfoUuely  and  univerfally  admired  :  All  the 
relt  arc  only  relative.  One  likes  a  brunette  beauty 
better  than  a  fair  one  ;  I  may  love  a  little  wotiian,  and 
you  a  large  one,  beil ;  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper  will 
be  fond  of  the  gentler  jiailions  in  the  face,  and  one 
ot  a  bolder  caft  may  chool'e  to  have  more  vivacity  and 
more  vigorous  paflions  exprelfed  there  :  But  grace  is 
found  in  few,  and  is  pleafing  to  all.  Grace,  like  poe- 
try, mud  be  born  with  a  perfon,  and  is  never  wholly 
to  be  acquired  by  art.  The  moll  cclcbratei!  of  all  the 
ancient  painters  was  Apellcs  ;  and  the  molt  celebrated 
of  all  the  modern  Raphael:  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  diftinguilhing  charader  of  each  of  them 
was  grace.  Indeed,  that  alone  coidd  have  given  them 
fo  high  a  pre-eminence  over  all  their  other  competi- 
tors. 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lowcll  part  of 
beauty  or  colour  ;  very  little  with  ll'.ape,  and  very 
much  with  ihc  pallions  ;  for  it  is  flic  who  gives  their 
higlicd  zert,  and  the  mofl  delicious  part  of  their  plea- 
fmgnefs to  the  exprclfioiis  of  each  of  them. 

All  the  other  parts  of  beauty  are  plealnig  in  foinc 
degree,  but  grace  is  plcallngnefs  iilelf.  And  ihe  old 
Romans  in  general  fecm  to  have  had  this  notion  of 
it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  original  import  of  the 
names  which  they  ufed  for  this  part  of  beauty:  Cra- 
tin  from  grains,  or  "pleafuig;"  and  (/tear  Ironi  di:- 
fi7is,  or  "  becoming." 

The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  mufl  have  been 
of  this  opinion  ;  when  in  fettlitig  ilicir  mythology,  tlicy 
made  the  graces  the  conflant  attendants  of  Venus  or 
the  caufe  of  love.  In  faft,  there  is  nothing  caufcs  love 
fo  genenlly  and  fo  irrefiftibly  as  grace.  It  is  like  the 
Cellus  of  the  faine  goddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend every  thing  that  was  winning  and  engaging 
in  it;  and  bcfidc  all,  to  oblige  the  heart  to  love  by  a 
fccret  and  inexplicable  force  like  that  of  fome  magic 
charm. 

She  faid,  with  awe  divine,  the  qaccn  of  love 
ObcyM  the  filler  and  the  wite  ot  Jove  : 
And   from  her  fragrant  brca/l  the  zone  rnbrac'd, 
With  various  (kill  and  high  embroidery  grac'd. 
In  this  was  every  an,  and  every  chann, 
To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldcft  wann  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  ilic  gay  dcfirr, 
Th«  kiiul  deceit^  the  Hill  reviving  tire. 
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Pcrfuafivc  fpccch,  and  more  peifuafive  fighs, 
Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddefs  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  willi,  (lie  faid  : 
With  nnilcs  (he  took  the  cha'rm  ;  and  fmiliiig  prtft 
The  pow'rful  Ceftus  to  her  fi;owy  breaft. 

Pop:,  11.  xiv.  256. 
Although  people  in  general  are  more  capable  of 
judging  right  of  beauty,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  it, 
than  they  are  of  mofl  other  things;  yet  there  are  a 
great  many  caufes  apt  to  millead  the  generality  in  their 
judgments  of  beauty.  Thus,  if  the  affcaion  is  entirely 
engaged  by  atiy  one  objefl,  a  man  is  apt  to  allow  all 
pcrtedions  to  that  perfon,  and  very  little  in  comparifon 
to  any  body  elfe  ;  or  if  they  ever  commend  others  high- 
ly, it  is  for  fome  circumftance  in  wliich  they  bear  fon.c 
lefcmblance  to  their  favourite  object. 

Again,  people  aie  very  often  milled  in  their  judgments, 
by  a  limilittide  either  of  their  own  temper  or  perfonagc 
in  others.  It  is  hence  that  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper 
is  more  apt  10  be  jOeafed  with  the  gentler  palfions  in 
t!ic  face  of  his  millrefs  ;  and  one  of  a  very  lively  turn 
would  clioofe  more  of  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  liis  ;  that 
little  people  are  inclined  to  preftr  pretty  women,  and 
larger  people  majetlic  ones;  and  fo  on  in  a  great  varie- 
ty of  inllances.  This  m.-.y  be  called  falling  in  love 
with  ourfelves  at  fecond  hand;  and  felf-love  (whatever 
other  love  may  be)  is  fomctimes  fo  falfc-fighted,  that 
it  may  make  the  mod  plain,  and  even  the  moft  difa- 
greeable  things,  fecm  beautitui  and  plealing. 

Sometimes  an  idea  of  ufefulnefs  may  give  a  turn  to 
our  ideas  of  beauty  ;  as  the  very  fame  things  are  reck- 
oned beauties  in  a  coach-horfe  which  would  be  fo  many 
blcniilhes  in  a  race-horfc. 

fiutthe  greaieft  and  n;oA  general  mi  (leader  of  our 
judgments,  in  relation  10  beauty,  is  cuflom,  or  the  dif- 
ferent national  tafies  for  beauty,  which  turn  chiefly  on 
the  two  lower  parts  of  it,  colour  and  form. 

It  was  from  the  molt  common  fliajie  of  his  country- 
women, that  Rubens,  in  hispiitures,  delights  fo  much 
in  pliinipnefs  ;  not  to  give  it  a  worl^c  name.  When- 
ever he  was  to  reprefeiit  the  moll  bcamiful  women,  he 
is  furc  to  give  them  a  good  lliare  of  corpulence.  Jt 
fecms  as  if  nobody  could  be  a  beauty  with  him  under 
two  hundred  weight.     His  very  graces  arc  all  fat. 

But  this  may  go  much  farther  than  mere  bulk  ;  it 
will  reach  even  to  very  great  del'ormiiies  ;  which  fomc- 
times grow  into  beauties,  where  they  are  habituil 
and  general.  A  ctrtain  EnL'linniian  (who  was  a  par- 
ticularly h,uidfo:ne  mill)  in  his  travelling  over  llic 
Alps,  was  detained  by  a  fever  in  one  of  thole  villages, 
where  every  grown  perfon  has  that  fort  of  fwellings  in 
the  neck  which  they  call  goitres  ;  and  of  which  tome 
are  very  near  as  bi^  as  their  heads.  The  firil  Sunday 
that  he  was  able,  he  went  to  ihtir  cluircli  (for  he  was 
a  Roman  catholic)  to  return  thanks  10  licaven  for  liis 
recovery.  A  man  of  fo  good  .■»  figure,  and  fo  well 
drefl,  hail  probably  never  before  been  witiiin  the  walls 
of  that  chcpel.  tvery  body's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  ;  and  as  they  went  out,  they  cried  out  loud 
enough  for  him  to  hear  them,  "  O  how  completely 
handlomc  woidd  that  man  be,  if  he  had  but  igi'itrc  ! 
In  l()me  of  the  luofl  military  nations  of  Africa,  no 
mau  is  reckoned  banJfoinc  that  has  not  £ve  cr  f.x  fears 
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beauty,    in  his  face.     Tiiis  ciiflom  might  pofril)ly  at  iirA  be  in- 

' •^ — '  trodiicci!  anion;;;  ihem  toniakc  ihcm  Icfs  afraid  of  wounds 

in  that  pare  in  bank:  but  however  iliat  was,  ii  grew 
at  lart  10  liavc  fo  great  a  (liarc  in  their  idea  of  beauty, 
(hat  they  now  cut  and  llafii  the  faces  of  their  poor  lit- 
tle infants,  in  order  to  j^ivc  tiiciii  ihofe  f^raccs,  when 
they  arc  grown  up,  wliich  are  fo  neceilary  to  win  the 
heartsof  their  miflreires  ;  and  which,  with  the  alhll- 
ance  of  fome  jewels  or  iii;;ots  of  gold  in  ilicir  notes, 
ears,  and  lips,  nuill  certainly  be  irrel'iltible  to  the  la- 
dies of  that  coiintry. 

The  covering  each  check  all  over  wiili  a  burning  fort 
of  red  colour,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  to  be  as  iiccciTary  to  render  alinelady's 
face  completely  beautiful,  as  thefc  fears  arc  for  the 
beaux  in  Africa. 

Tiie  natural  complexion  of  the  Italian  ladies  is  of  a 
higher  glow  than  ours  ufualiyare;  and  yit  Mr  Addi- 
fon  is  very  juft,  in  making  a  Numidiancall  the  ladies 
of  the  fame  country  pate,  unripened,  beauties. 

The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  HuQit  with  more  exalted  charms: 
The  fun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  thefc,  my  prince,  you'd  foou  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north  ! 

Syphax  to  Juba;  in  Cati,  Act  i.  Scene  4. 

The  prince  of  Anamahoo,  who  had  been  fo  long  and 
lately  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European  complexion,  yet 
faid  of  a  certain  lady  a  little  before  he  left  London, 
"  That  Ihe  would  be  the  moft  charming  woman  in  the 
world  if  Ihe  was  but  a  negro." 

In  an  account  of  fome  of  the  farthcfl  travels  that 
any  Europeans  have  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  we 
are  informed,  that  when  they  came  to  fome  villages 
where  probably  no  Europeans  had  ever  been  before, 
the  women  ran  frightened  and  fcreaming  frum  them, 
on  taking  them  to  be  devils,  merely  on  account  of  the 
whitenefs  of  their  complexion. 

We  cannot  avoid  obferving,  however,  that  heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  to  mankind,  even  in  making  us 
capable  of  all  this  variety  of  miflakes.  If  every  perfon 
judged  cxa^^ly  right  of  beauty,  every  man  that  was  in 
love  in  fuch  a  diflrii!!:,  would  be  in  love  witli  the  fame 
woman.  The  fuperior  beauty  of  each  hamlet  would 
be  the  objeA  of  the  lute  and  malice  of  all  the  refl  of 
her  own  fex  in  it,  and  the  caufe  of  diflenfion  and  mur- 
ders among  all  of  the  other.  If  this  would  hold  in 
one  town,  it  would  hold  for  the  fame  reafons  in  every 
other  town  or  diftrift  ;  and  of  courfe  there  would  be 
nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univerfal  right  judge- 
ment of  beauty,  to  render  the  whole  world  one  conti- 
nued fccne  of  blood  and  mifery. 

But  now  that  fancy  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
beauty  tlian  judgment,  there  is  an  infinity  of  taftes, 
and  confeqaently  an  infinity  of  beauty  ;  for  to  the 
mind  of  the  lover,  fuppolcd  beauty  is  full  as  good  as 
real.  Every  body  may  now  choofc  out  what  Jiappcns 
to  hit  his  own  turn  and  call.  This  increales  the  ex- 
tent of  beauty  vaflly,  and  makes  it  in  a  manner  univer- 
fal :  for  there  are  but  few  people  in  comparifon  tliat 
are  truly  beautiful  ;  but  every  body  may  be  beautiful 
in  the  imagination  of  fome  one  or  other.  Some  may 
delight  thcmfelvcs  in  a  blackfkin,  and  others  in  a  white  ; 


fome  in  a  gentle  natural  rofincfs  of  complexion,  ethers    Beauty, 
in  a  liigh  exalted  artificial  red  ;  fome  nations  in  waills         II 
difproponionably  large,  and  another  in  waifts  as  difpro-  .     "'y'^"' 
poriionably  finall.     In   ihort,  the  mofl  oppofite  things 
imaginable  may  each  be   looked  upon  as  beautiful  in 
whole  different  countries,  or  by  difi'crcnt  people  in  the 
fame  country. 

W"e  ihonld  perhaps  make  a  diflimftion  Iiere  again,  as 
to  the  two  former  parts  of  beauty  and  the  two  latter. 
Fancy  has  nmch  more  to  do  in  the  articles  of  form  and 
colour  than  in  thole  of  the  p.nilions  and  grace.  The 
good  pallions,  as  they  are  vilible  on  the  face,  are  ap- 
parent goodnefs  ,  and  that  mufl  be  generally  amiable  : 
and  true  grace,  wherever  it  appears  to  any  degree, 
one  Ihould  think  mull  be  pleafing  to  every  human  crea- 
ture ;  or  perhaps  this  may  never  appear  in  the  women 
of  any  nation,  where  the  men  are  grown  fo  favnge  and 
brutal  as  to  have  loft  all  taftc  for  it. 

Yet  even  as  to  grace  itfelf,  under  the  notion  of 
plcalingnefs,  it  inay  become  almoft  univerfal,  and  be 
as  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  fancy  as  any  of  the  lefs 
fignificant  parts  of  beauty.  A  parent  can  fee  geHteel- 
ncfs  in  the  moll  aukward  child  perhaps  that  ever  was 
born  ;  and  a  perfon  who  is  truly  in  love,  will  be  pleafed 
with  every  motion  and  air  of  the  perfon  beloved  ;  which 
is  the  mofl  diftinguifliing  character  that  belongs  to 
grace.  It  is  true,  this  is  all  a  miftaken  grace  ;  but  as  to 
that  particular  perfon,  it  has  all  the  cfi'cds  of  the  true. 

Beauty,  in  architefturc,  painting,  and  other  arts, 
is  the  harmony  and  julhicfs  of  the  whole  coinpofitioii 
taken  together. 

BEAUVAIS,  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Beauvoilis.  The  cathedral  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  fine 
architefture.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  relics,  and 
a  library  of  curious  books.  There  are  feveral  other 
churches,  among  which  is  one  dedicated  to  St  Stephen, 
remarkable  for  its  curious  windows.  The  town  was  in- 
efFetlually  befieged  by  the  Englifli  in  1445,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  In 
this  laft  liege  the  women  fignalized  ihemlelvcs  under 
the  conduft  of  Jeane  Hachette,  who  fet  up  a  ftandard 
yet  preferved  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins.  TlieDuke 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  in  memory  of  the 
womens  exploits,  they  walk  firft  in  procellion  on  the 
lothofjuly,  the  anniverfary  of  their  deliverance.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  beautiful  tapeflry. 
Beauvais  is  lituated  on  the  river  Therin,  in  E.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

Beauvais,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Langucdoc, 
feated  on  the  river  Tefcou.  E.  Long.  I.  43.  N.  Lat. 
44.2. 

BEAUVIN,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in  F'rancc,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  JO.  N.  Lat.  47. 

BEAU  VOIR  fur  Mer,  a  maritime  town  of  Poiiffon, 
in  France,  with  the  title  of  Marquifate.  W.  Long.  i. 
5.  N.  Lat.  46.  4;. 

BEAUVOISIS,  a  territory  of  France,  formerly  part 
of  Picardy,  but  now  of  the  Illeof  Fj-ance.  Beauvais  is 
the  capital. 

BEBELINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  feated  on  a  lake  from  which 
proceeds  the  river  Worm.  E.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat. 
48.  4J. 

BEBRYCIA,    (anc.   gcofr.^    and  ancient  r.r.me  of 
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Buhyiiia,  fj  called  from  tlic  Bcbryces  its  inliabitanis. 
The  Bcbryces  were  afierwards  driven  out  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  viz.  the  Bithyni  and  Thyiii  ;  from  whom,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  coantry  took  the  name  of  £/'//>- 
itia.     Sec  Bithynia. 

BEC,  a  town  of  Krance,  in  Normandy,  feated  pn  a 
tongue  of  land,  at  the  continence  of  two  rivers,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  52.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

Br^CAIi,  orBEKAH,  a  Jewilli  coin,  bcinj;  half  a 
fhekel.  In  Dr  Arbuthnot's  table  of  redjclions,  the 
bckah  amounts  to  15;  ul.  in  Dr  Pridcau.\'s  computa- 
tion to  IS.  6d.  Every  Ifraeliic  paid  an  hundred  bekahs 
a  head  annually  for  the  fupport  of  the  temple. 

BECALM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignilies  to  appeafe, 
to  allay. 

Becalm,  in  the  fea  language.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  be 
becalmed,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  till  the 
fails. 

BECAXOR,  a  town  of  India,  in  Ada,  feated  on 
the  river  Gangies,  in  E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  27.  40. 

BECCABUNGA,  brooklime  ;  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  veronica.     See  Veronica. 

BECCLES,  a  large  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
in  E.  Long.  i.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  38. 

BECHER  (John  Joachim),  a  celebrated  chemift, 
was  born  at  Spires,  in  1645.  He  was  connecftcd  with 
the  mod  learned  men  in  Europe ;  and  the  emperor,  the 
cleftors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  other  pcrfons  of 
high  rank,  furnilhed  him  with  the  meansof  makingex- 
perimcnt.-;  in  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  medicine, 
andchemilliy.  As  his  thoughts  were  very  judicious  and 
uncommon  with  rclpci^  to  ccconoray  and  to  incrcafing 
the  revenues  of  a  llaie,  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  ertablifliment  of  feveral 
manufadures,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  India 
company  ;  but  the  jealoufy  of  fomc  of  the  minifters  oc- 
cafioned  his  difgracc  and  ruin.  He  was  not  lei's  un- 
happy at  Mentz,  Munich,  and  Wurtzburg;  which  de- 
termined him  to  go  to  Haerlcm,  v.  lierc  he  invented  a 
machine  for  working  a  great  quantity  of  filk  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  few  hands  :  but  new  misfortunes  made 
him  come  to  England,  and  he  died  at  London  in  168  j. 
He  wrote  many  works  ;  t!ie  principal  of  which  are, 
I .  Pbyftca  SubterraKea,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leiplic  in 
1703,  and  in  1739,  in  Oi5lavo,  with  a  fmall  trcatife,  by 
E.  Stahl,  intiiled  Specime?:  Bichirianum.  2.  Expcri- 
viiiitumchymicu7n  novum,  8vo.  3.  Charalier  pro  No- 
iitia  Liiiguarum  univerfali.  4.  Iiiftiliitiones  Chyviicx, 
fill  Maiiududio  ad  Philofophiam  Hcrmttkavi,  410. 
5.  IiiJIituiioiies  Chjmica  prodrojiur,  l2mo.  6.  Exp:- 
r'lmentujn  jiovum  ac  cuiiofum  de  Alincra  arenaiia  p:i- 
fitiiit,  &c. 

BECHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  circle  of  tl  e 
fame  name.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  General  li  •- 
qaoi  in  1619.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Laufnics,  \.\ 
E.  Long.  15.  12.  N.   Lat.  49.  14. 

BECK,  or  Beke,  a  word  which  imports  a  :  .1 
ftreani  of  water  ill'uing  from  fomc  burn  or  f;  .  .;. 
Hence  Bell  becks,  little  brooks  in  the  rough  ani:  v,  ild 
mountains  about  Richmond  near  Lancafliirc,  fo  ;  lied 
on  account  of  their  ghaftlincfs  and  depth. 

Beck  is  chiefly  ufcd  among  us  in  the  compoi  i.a  of 
names  of  places  originally  fituated  on  rivulets  :  iicncc 
Walbcck,  Bournbcck,  &c.  The  Germans  uft  hick  in 
die  fame  manner. 


BECK,  (D.ivid)  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  w.is 
born  at  Arnhcim  in  Gicldcrland  in  1621,  and  became 
a  dilciple  of  Vandyck  ;  from  whom  he  acquired  a  line  ' 
manner  of  penciling,  and  that  fwtct  llylc  of  colouring 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  great  niaftcr  and  to  all  the 
difciplcs  trained  up  under  his  direction.  He  pfrtfUtd 
beli.ies,  that  freedom  of  hand,  and  rcadincfs,  or  rather 
rapidity  of  execution,  for  which  Vandyck  was  fo  re- 
markably famous;  and  King  Charles  I.  when  he  ob- 
fervcd  the  expeditious  manner  of  Beck's  painting,  was 
fo  cxcecdinglyfurprifed,  that  he  told  Beck,  it  was  his 
opinion,  he  could  paint  if  he  was  riding  port.  He  was 
appointed  portrait-painter  and  chamberlain  to  Qiiecu 
Chriftina  of  Sweden  ;  and  by  her  recommendation, 
moft  of  the  illuilrious  perfons  in  Europe  fat  to  him  for 
their  pianrcs.  He  was  agreeable,  hanulomc,  and  po- 
lite, and  lived  in  the  highefl  favour  with  his  royal  nii- 
flrefs  :  but,  having  an  earneft  dcfire  to  vifit  his  friends 
in  Holland,  and  leaving  the  court  of  Sweden  ranch 
againfl  the  Qiieen's  inclination,  fhc  apprehended  that 
he  iiitcndcd  never  to  return  ;  and,  as  he  died  foon  af- 
ter at  the  Hague,  it  was  fufpeded  that  he  waspoifon- 
ed.  This  happened  in  1656,  when  he  was  aged  only 
35  years. — A  very  fmgular  adventure  happened  to  this 
painter  as  he  travelled  through  Germany,  wliich  feems 
not  unworthy  of  being  recited.  He  was  fuddcnly  and 
violently  taken  ill  at  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  and  was 
laid  out  as  a  corpfe,  feeming  to  all  appearance  quite 
dead.  His  valets  exprelTed  the  flrongcU  marks  of  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  their  mailer,  and  while  they  fat  behdc 
his  bed,  they  drank  very  freely,  by  way  of  confolatioii. 
At  lafl  one  of  them,  who  grew  much  intoxicated,  faid 
to  his  companions,  our  mailer  was  fond  of  his  glafs 
while  he  was  alive,  and  out  of  gratitude  let  us  give  him 
a  glafs  now  he  is  dead.  As  the  reft  of  the  fcrvants  af- 
fented  to  the  propolal,  he  raifed  up  the  bead  of  his 
mafter  and  endeavoured  to  pour  fomc  of  the  liquor  into 
his  mouth.  By  the  fragrance  of  the  wine,  or  probably 
by  a  fmall  quantity  that  imperceptibly  got  down  his 
throat,  Beck  opened  his  eyes;  and  the  fervant  being 
exceflively  drunk,  and  forgetting  that  ])is  mailer  was 
confidercd  as  dead,  compelled  him  to  fwallow  what 
wine  remained  in  the  glafs.  The  painter  gradually  re- 
vived, and  by  proper  management  and  care  recovered 
perfectly,  and  efcaped  a  premature  interment — How 
highly  the  works  of  this  mailer  were  efteemed,  may 
appear  from  the  many  marks  of  dillinflion  and  honour 
which  were  Ihown  him  ;  for  he  received  from  different 
princes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  lingular  merit, 
nine  gold  chains,  and  feveral  medals  of  gold  of  a  large 
lizc. 

BECKET  (Thomas)i  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
archbilliop  of  Canterbury  in  the  12th  century.  The 
Ilory  of  his  birth  is  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  his  life. 
It  is  related,  that  his  father  Gilbert  Bcckct,  fomc  time 
(heriti  of  London,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Icrufalcin, 
where  being  fiirprifcd  and  cnllaved  by  a  party  of  Sa- 
racens, his  mailer's  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
that  when  he  made  his  cfcapc,  flic  followed  him  to  Lon- 
don. So  fmgular  an  inllancc  of  heroic  affctTion  Ilruck 
him;  and  after  confulting  with  fomc  bifl'.ops,  he  bap- 
tized her  by  the  name  of  MuilJti,  and  married  her  j 
from  which  marriage  proceeded  the  haughty  Thomas 
Bcckct.     Being  raiLd  to  the  archbiihopric,  he  began 
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BccVet.     the  great  difpiue  between  the  crown  siiJ  tlie  miirc, 

' 1'— '  and   lideil  with   the  pope:  at  which  King  Henry  II. 

was  greatly  offended  ;  and  calling  an  allcinbly  ot  the 
billiops  at  Wcftminfter,  offered  lix  articles  againft  papal 
eiioroachmenis,  which  he  urged  Beckct  to  aiient  to. 
Becket,  at  the  importunities  of  fcvcral  lords,  ilgncd 
them  ;  but  relapling,  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  as  a 
traitor  ;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Flanders.  The  king 
banilhed  all  his  relations,  am!  Becket  exconimunicattd 
all  his  oppofcrs.  At  laft,  after  feven  years,  by  the  in» 
tercellion  of  the  French  king  and  the  pope,  he  return- 
ed ;  but  refufcd  to  abl'olvc  thcfc  billiops  and  others  he 
had  excommunicated  :  whereupon  the  king  grew  enra- 
ged ;  and  is  reported  to  have  dropped  tliele  expreliions  : 
'■■  That  he  was  an  unhappy  prince,  who  maintained  a 
;^reat  number  of  lazy  iiiligniticant  pcrfons  about  him, 
none  of  whom  had  gratitude  or  Ipirit  enough  to  re- 
venge him  on  a  fingle  infolent  prelate  who  gave  him  To 
much  dillurbancc."  Thcfo  words  of  the  king  put 
four  gentlemen  of  his  court  on  forming  a  dclign  againft 
the  archbilliop's  liic,  which  they  executed  in  the  ca- 
lliedral  cluirch  of  Canterbury,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 1 171.  They  endeavoured  10  drag  him  out  of  the 
church  ;  but  linding  they  could  not  do  this  without 
difficulty,  killed  him  there.  The  ali'ilfins  being  afraid 
they  had  gone  too  far,  durll  not  return  to  the  king's 
court  at  Normandy,  but  retired  to  Knareiburgh  in 
Yo.klhire  ;  where  every  body  avoided  their  company, 
hardly  any  pcrfon  even  chooling  to  eat  or  drink  with 
them.  They  at  length  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  and 
being  admitted  to  penance  by  pope  Alexander  III. 
they  went  to  Jerufalem  ;  where,  according  to  the  pope's 
order,  they  fpcnt  their  lives  in  penitential  auiteriiies, 
and  died  in  the  Black  Mountain.  They  were  buried  at 
Jerufalem,  without  the  church  door  belonging  to  the 
Templars.  King  Henry  was,  or  afftftcd  to  be, 
much  difliirbed  at  the  the  news  of  Bccket's  death,  and 
difpatchcd  an  cmbally  to  Rome  to  clear  himfclf 
from  the  imputation  of  being  the  caufe  of  it.  Im- 
mediately all  divine  offices  ceaied  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, and  this  for  a  year,  excepting  nine  days;  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  order  of  the  pope,  it  was  reconfccra- 
tcd.  Two  years  after,  Becket  was  canonized  ;  and 
the  fo'lowing  year,  Henry  returning  to  England,  went 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance  as  a  tcilimony  of 
Ills  regret  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  When  he  came 
within  iighf  of  the  church  where  the  archbifhop  was 
buried,  he  aliglited  off  his  horfe,  and  walked  barefoot, 
in  the  liabit  of  a  pilgrim,  till  he  came  to  Beckct's 
romb;  where,  after  he  had  proflrated  himfclf  and  pray- 
ed for  a  conliderable  time,  he  fubmiited  to  be  Icour- 
ged  by  the  monks,  and  paifeJ  all  that  day  and  night 
without  any  rcfrclhment,  and  kneeling  upon  the  bare 
Hone.  In  1221  Beckel's  body  was  taken  np,  50  years 
after  his  murder,  in  the  prefencc  of  king  Henry  III. 
and  a  great  concourfe  of  the  nobility  and  others,  and 
depo(ited  in  a  rich  Ihrine,  eredcd  at  the  expence  of 
Stephen  Langton  arclibiihopof  Canterbury,  which  was 
foon  vifited  front  all  parts,  and  enriched  with  the  moft 
coflly  gifts  and  offerings  ;  and  the  miracles  riid  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb  were  fo  numerous,  that  Gervafe 
of  Canterbury  tells  ns,  there  were  two  large  volumes 
of  them  kept  in  that  church.  The  monks  ufed  to 
raife  his  body  every  year  ;  and  the  day  on  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of 


his  Iran/iaticn,  was  a  general  holiday:  every  joih  year     Becket, 
there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which    l-'C'king- 
lafted  tj  days:  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  .    '"'"• 
10  all  that  vifited  his  tomb;  and  ico.ooo  pilgrims  have 
been  regillcrcd  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.     Tlic  devo- 
tion towards  him   had   q\iiie  effaced  in  that  town  the 
adoration  of  the  Deity  ;  nay,   even  that  of  the  Virgin. 
At  God's  altar,  for  inftance,  there  were  offered  in  one 
year  3  I.  2s.  6d.  at  the  Virgin's,  63I.  js.  6d.  at  St  Tho- 
mas's, 832I.  i2s.  3d.     But  next  year  the  difpropor- 
tion  was  Hill  greater:  there  was  not  a  penny  oHcrcd  at 
God's  altar;   the  Virgin's  gained  only  4  1.  is.  8d.  but 
St  Thomas  had  got  for  his  Ihare  9141.  6s.   3d.   Louis 

VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  niira. 
ciilous  tomb,  and  had  bellowed  on  the  flirine  a  jewel 
which  was  ellecmcd  the  rishcllin  Chriftendom.  Henry 

VIII.  to  whom  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  ob- 
noxious a  faint  of  this  charader  behoved  to  appear, 
and  how  much  contrary  to  all  bis  projeds  for  degra- 
ding the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  pil- 
laged the  rich  Ihrinc  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  but 
made  the  faint  himfelf  be  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and 
be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor  :  he  ordered  his 
name  to  be  ilruck  out  of  the  calender  ;  the  olhce  for 
his  feflival  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries;  and  his 
bones  to  be  burnt,  and  the  alhes  thrown  in  the  air. 
From  Mr  Thomas  Warton  wc  learn,  that  Becket  was 
the  fubjeft  of  poetical  legends.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints 
in  verlc,  in  Bennct's  library  (Numb.  CLXV.),  contain 
his  martyrdom  and  tranllation.  This  manufcript  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  14th  century.  The  fame  inge- 
nious writer  informs  us,  from  Peter  de  Blois,  that  the 
palace  of  Becket  was  perpetually  filled  with  bifhops 
highly  accomplilhed  in  literature,  v\  ho  pafTcd  their  time 
there  in  reading,  difputing,  and  deciding  important 
qiicffions  of  the  ftate.  "  Tticfe  prelates,  though  men 
ot  the  world,  were  a  fociety  of  fcholars ;  yet  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  who  frequented  the  univeriiiies,  in 
which  nothing  was  taught  but  words  and  fyllables,  un- 
profitable fubilcticsjclemeniary  fpeculations,  and  trifling 
diftindions.  De  Blois  was  himlelf  eminently  learned, 
and  one  of  the  moll  dillinguiihed  ornaments  of  Bcck- 
et's attendants.  Wc  know  that  John  of  Salifbury,  his 
intimate  friend,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  and  the 
writer  of  his  life,  was  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  man  of 
his  tiinc  lor  his  knowledge  in  philological  and  polite 
literature." 

BECKINGHAM  (Charles),  an  Englifli  dramatic 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and 
born  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  that  great  nurfery 
of  le:'.rniug  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool,  under  the  learned 
Dr  Smith,  where  he  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in 
all  his  ftudics,  and  gave  the  ftrongefl  leflimonials  of 
very  extraordinary  abilities.  In  poetry  more  particu- 
larly he  very  early  difcovered  an  uncommon  genius,  two 
dramatic  pieces  of  his  writing  being  reprefented  on  the 
flage  before  he  had  completed  his  20th  year  :  and 
thofe  not  fuch  as  required  the  leall  indulgence  or  al- 
lowance on  account  of  his  years  ;  but  fuch  as  bore  evi» 
deuce  to  a  boldnefs  of  fcntiment,  an  accuracy  of  dic- 
tion, an  ingenuity  of  conduct,  and  a  maturity  of  judge- 
ment, which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  much  more 
ripened  age.  The  titles  of  his  plays,  both  of  which 
are  tragedies,  are,  i.  Hairy  IV.  cf  fni?ue.  2.  Scipio 
yjfricanus.    At  the  rcprcftntatiou  of  the  laft  mentioned 
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piece,  wliicli  indeed  was  the  firft  lie  wrote,  li!s  fcliool- 
mjlkr  Dr  Smith,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  diltindioii  and 
reg.ird  to  the  merit  ot  his  pupil,  gave  all  his  boys  a 
holiday  on  the  afternoon  of  the  autlior's  benefit,  in  or- 
der to  affurd  an  opportunity  to  fuch  of  them  as  pleafcd 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  their  fchool-fcllow  on 
that  oecalion.  Belidcs  thefe  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote 
fcveral  other  poems  :  but  his  genius  was  not  permitted 
any  vct-y  long  period  to  expand  itfclf  in  ;  for  he  died 
on  the  18th  of  February  1730,  in  the  33d  year  of  his 
age. 

BECKUM,  a  town  of  the  biiliopric  of  Munftcr,  in 
Germany,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Veric,  in  E, 
Long.  8.  i3.  N.  Lat.  ji.  46. 

BECSANCIL,  anciently  Bithynia,  a  province  of 
Natolia  in  Afia  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  Black 
Sea  ;  on  the  well,  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  on  the  foiuh, 
by  Natolia  Proper  ;  and  on  the  eall,  by  the  province  of 
Bolli.     The  principal  town  is  Burfa. 

BECTASSE,  an  order  or  feet  of  religious  among  the 
Turks,  denominated  from  their  founder  Betiajh, 
preacher  to  Sultan  Amurath.  All  the  janizaries  be- 
longing to  the  Porte  are  of  the  religion  of  Kedtalic,  be- 
ing even  faid  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
founder  of  this  feC^.  The  habit  of  the  Bo-^alfc  is 
white  :  on  their  heads  they  wear  white  caps  of  fcveral 
pieces,  with  turbans  of  wool  twifled  rope  falhion.  They 
obferve  conflanily  the  hour  of  prayer,  which  they  per- 
form in  their  own  allemblies,  and  make  frequent  de- 
clarations of  the  unity  of  God. 

BED,  a  convenience  for  flretchiug  and  compollng 
the  body  on,  for  eafe.  reft,  or  llecp,  conlifliiig  general- 
ly of  feathers  inclofed  in  a  ticken  cafe.  'I'here  are  va- 
rieties of  beds,  as  a  (landing-bed,  a  fcttee-bcd,  a  tent- 
bed,  a  truckle-bed,  &c. 

It  was  univerfilly  the  practice,  in  the  firft  ages,  for 
mankind  to  lleep  upon  fkins  of  beafts.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
particularly  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  the 
Roman  invafion  ;  and  thefe  fkins  were  fpread  on  the 
Hoor  of  their  apartments.  Afterwards  they  were  chan- 
ged for  loofc  rullies  and  heather,  as  the  Welch  a  hvf 
years  ago  lay  on  the  former,  and  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  lleep  on  the  latter  to  this  prefent  moment.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  Romans  fuggelled  to  the  interior 
Britons  the  ufe,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
fupplied  them  with  the  means,  of  the  neater  convcni- 
cncy  of  Itraw  beds.  The  beds  of  the  •  Roman  gentry 
at  this  period  were  generally  filled  with  feathers,  and 
thofe  of  the  inns  with  the  foft  down  of  reeds.  But  for 
many  ages  the  beds  of  the  Italians  had  been  eoiiltanily 
compofcd  of  flraw;  it  ftiU  formed  thofe  of  the  foldicrs 
and  oflicers  at  the  conqucll  of  Laneafhire  ;  and  from 
both,  the  Britilh  learnt  their  ufe.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the  gentlemen,  as  the 
common  Welch  had  their  beds  thinly  ftutf'ed  with  ruflies 
as  late  as  the  conclufion  of  the  i2ih  century  ;  and  with 
the  gentlemen  it  continued  may  ages  afterwards. 
Straw  was  ufed  even  in  the  Royal  Chambers  of  Eng- 
land as  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  i  3th.  Moll  of  the  pea- 
fants  about  Manchefler  lie  on  chaff  at  prefent,  as  do 
likcwife  the  common  people  all  over  Scotland  :  In  the 
Highlands  heath  .alfo  is  very  generally  ufed  as  bedding 
even  by  the  gentry ;  and  the  repofc  on  a  heath  bed  has 
been  celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  peculiar  luxury,  lii- 
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perior  to  that  yielded  by  down  :  In  France  and  Italy,      Ked. 

flraw  beds  remain  general  to  this  day.     But   after  the ' 

above  period,  beds  were  no  longer  fufTcrcd  to  reft  up- 
on the  ground.  The  better  mode,  that  had  anciently 
prevailed  in  the  eall,  and  long  before  been  iniroductd 
into  Italy,  was  adopted  in  Britain  ;  and  they  were  now 
mounted  on  pedellalsj-.  This,  however,  was  equally  tCen.iUx. 
confined  10  ihegentlemen.  The  bed  ftill  continued  on 
the  floor  among  the  common  people.  Andthegrofs 
cuftom,  that  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  was 
retained  by  the  lower  Britons  to  the  lafl  ;  and  tliefe 
ground-beds  were  laid  along  the  walls  of  their  houfe.i, 
and  formed  one  common  dormitory  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  falhion  continued  univerfally  among 
the  inferiorranksofthe  Welch  within  thefe  fourorfivc 
ages,  and  with  the  more  uucivilized  part  of  the  High- 
landers down  to  our  own  times.  And  even  at  no  great 
dillance  from  Manchellcr,  in  ihe  neighbouring  Buxton, 
and  wiiliin  ihcfc  60  or  70  years,  the  perfons  that  re- 
paired to  the  bath  are  all  faid  to  have  lltpt  in  one  lono- 
ciiainber  together  ;  the  upper  part  being  allotted  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  lower  to  the  gentlemen,  and  only  par- 
titioned from  each  otlicr  by  a  curtain. 

Diiihig-BEDjhfitatricliniaris,  or  difcubilorius,  that 
whereon  the  ancients  lay  at  nuals.  The  dining  or  dif- 
cubitory  beds  were  four  or  live  feet  high.  Three  of 
thefe  beds  were  ordinarily  ranged  by  a  fquare  table 
(wl.«jnce  both  the  table  and  the  room  where  they  cat 
were  called  trklhi'nnii)  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  of 
the  lides  of  the  table  remained  open  and  acceflible  to 
the  waiters.  Eacii  bed  woidd  hold  three  or  four,  rarely 
five  perfons.  Thefe  beds  were  unknown  before  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war:  the  Romans,  till  then,  fat  down  to 
eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in  imitation  of  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  or,  as  Varro  cxprellcs  it,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Cretans,  Scipio  Africanus 
firft  nude  an  innovation  :  he  had  brought  from  Car- 
thage fome  of  thefe  little  beds  called  punicani,  or  ar- 
chaici ;  being  of  a  wood  common  enough,  very  low, 
fluffed  only  with  flraw  or  hay,  and  covered  with  goats 
or  llieeps  (kins,  htrdinis pellihiu  Jhati.  In  reality,  there 
was  no  great  difierence,  as  to  delicacy,  between  thtl'c 
new  beds  and  the  ancient  benches ;  but  the  cuftom  of 
frequent  bathing,  which  began  then  to  obtain,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  body,  put  men  on  trying  to  reft 
theml'elves  more  commodioufly  by  lying  along  than  by 
fitting  down.  For  the  ladies,  it  did  not  feem  at  firft 
conliftent  with  their  modefly  to  adopt  the  mode  of  ly- 
ing ;  accordingly  they  kept  to  the  old  cuftom  all  the 
time  of  the  commonw  calth  ;  but,  from  the  lirfl  Cxfars, 
they  cat  on  their  beds.  For  the  youth,  who  had  no: 
yet  pat  on  the  toga  virilis,  they  were  long  kept  to  the 
ancient  difcipline.  AVhen  they  were  admiiicd  to  table, 
they  only  fat  on  the  edge  of  the  beils  of  their  nearcft 
relations.  Never,  fays  Suetonius,  did  the  young  Cx- 
fars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  eat  at  the  table  ofAuguflus; 
but  they  were  fet  in  two  loco,  or,  as  Tacitus  cxprcflcs 
it,  ad  ledi  fulcra.  F'rom  the  greateft  limpliciiy,  the 
Romans  by  degrees  carried  their  dining-bcds  to  the 
mofl  furpriling  magnificence.  Pliny  alfures  us,  it  was 
no  new  thing  to  fee  them  covered  over  with  plates  of 
filver,  adorned  with  the  foltell  mats,  and  the  richcft 
counterpanes.  Lampridius,  fpeaking  of  Hdiogabulus, 
fays,  he  had  beds  of  folid  lilvcr,  folido  argiutt  hahiut 
kilos  <r  tricliniarn,  ir  cuticu lares.  W'c  may  add, 
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that  Pompey,  in  his  third  trimnph,  brought  in  beds  of 
gold. — The  Romans  had  alio  beds  whereon  ihey  Au- 
'  died,  and  beds  whereon  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile. 

Bed- Moulding,  in  architeifliire,  a  term  ufcd  for 
thole  members  of  a  cornichc  which  arc  placed  below 
the  coronet  ;  and  now  iilhally  confiAs  of  an  ogee,  a 
lift,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  lift  luultr  the  co- 
ronet. 

iJ/.o  ofjnpce,  in  the  French  cufloms,  a  throne  up- 
on which  the  king  is  fcatcd  when  he  goes  to  the  parliu- 
jnent.  The  king  never  holds  a  bed  of  juflice  unlefs  for 
aiTairs  that  concern  the  flatc,  and  then  all  the  officers 
of  parliament  are  clothed  in  fcarlet  robes. 

Bed  of  the  Ctiiriage  of  a  Cnat  Gun,  a  thick  plank, 
that  lies  under  the  piece  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  body 
of  the  carriage. 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  a  courfe  or  range  offloncs  ;  and 
the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  flones, 
placed  over  each  other. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  fquare  or  oblong  pieces  of 
ground  in  a  garden,  raifed  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  wherein  they  fow  feeds 
or  plant  roots. 

Hoi-Bed.     See  Hor-Bcd. 

Lords  if  the  BED-Chainber,  in  the  Britifli  court,  are 
12  noblemen  who  attend  in  their  turns,  each  a  monih  ; 
during  which  time  they  lie  in  the  king's  bcd-chambtr, 
and  wait  on  him  when  he  dines  in  private.  Their  fa- 
lary  is  \oqo\. per  ani'.nni. 

BEDA,  commonly  called  I'encrnl-le  Bede,  one  of  the 
jnolt  ancient  Englifli  hiftorians,  was  horn  in  ihey  ear  672, 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Wcremouib,  in  the  bilhojiric 
of  Durham.  He  was  educated  by  the  abbot  Benedid: 
in  themonaftery  of  St  Peter,  near  the  moatli  of  the  ri- 
ver Wyre.  At  the  age  of  19  he  v.as  ordained  deacon, 
2nd  pried  in  the  year  702.  About  this  time  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sergius  ;  but  there  is  no  fuf- 
ticient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  the  year  7_;i  he  publinicd  his  Kcclcfiadical  Hiliory  ; 
z  work  of  fo much  merit,  notwithllanding  the  legenda- 
ry tales  it  contains,  that  it  were  alone  fufficicnt  to  im- 
mortalize ihc  author.  He  died  in  the  year  735  of  a  lin- 
gering confuniptiun,  probably  occafioned  by  a  feden- 
tary  life,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  application  to  ftu- 
dy  and  literary  compofitions,  of  which  he  left  an  in- 
credible number.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  his 
ronvem  at  Jarrow  ;  but  his  bones  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Durham,  and  there  dcpofiied  in  the  fame 
cofEn  with  thofc  of  St  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  undoubt- 
edly a  fmjular  phenomenon  in  an  ignorant  and  illiterate 
age.  His  learning,  for  the  times,  was  extenfive,  his 
application  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and  his 
inodefty  exceffive.  He  was  univerfally  admired,  con- 
fulted,  and  efteeincd,  during  his  life;  and  his  writings 
are  defcrvedly  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  Englifli 
tcclellaftical  hiftory.  His  language  is  neither  elegant 
nor  pure,  but  perfpicuous  and  eafy. — All  his  works  are 
in  Latin.  The  firft  general  collection  of  them  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1544,  in  three  volumes  in  folio. 
They  were  printed  again  at  the  fame  place, in  i  J54,  in 
eight  volumes.  They  were  alfo  publilhed  in  the  fame 
fize  and  number  of  volumes  at  Bafil  in  I56'-!,  reprinted 
at  Cologne  in  1612,  and  at  the  fame  place  in  16SS. 
Bcfidcs  this  general  colleftion,  there  are  fcvcralof  his 
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compofitions,  which  have  been  printed  fcparatcly,  or 
amongft  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  jincient  au- 
thors ;  and  there   arc  fcveral   manufcripts  afcribed  to  , 
him,  which   are  prefcrvcd  in  the  diffisrent  libraries  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

]1EDALL,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  ofYork- 
fliirc.  Through  this  town  paffes  a  Roman  caufeway 
to  Richinonil,  Barnard-caAle,  &c.  The  parts  adja- 
cent are  noted  for  hunting  and  road  horfts.  W.  Long. 
31.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDARIEUX,  orBEC  D'ARiEUX,a  town  of  Lan- 
guedoc  in  France,  fcated  in  the  river  Obc,  in  K.  Long. 
3.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  29. 

BEDEL.     Sec  Beadle. 

Bedei.,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
fhire,  featcd  oh  a  little  brook,  in  W.  Long.  i.  50.  N. 
Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDELL  (Dr  William),  a  learned  prelate,  born 
in  Eflcx  in  liio.  He  went  with  Sir  Henry  Woiton 
the  Englifli  anibalfador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  as 
his  chaplain,  in  1604  ;  and  continuing  eight  years  in 
that  city,  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  father  Paul,  of  whom  he  learned  Italian  fowell 
as  to  tranllaie  the  Englifli  Common-Prayer  Book  into 
that  language  :  in  return  he  drew  up  an  Englilh  gram- 
mar for  Father  Paul,  who  declared  he  had  learned  more 
from  him  in  all  parts  of  divinity  than  from  any  one 
bclide.  He  was  accordingly  much  concerned  when 
Bedell  left  Venice  ;  and  at  his  departure  prefented  hitn 
with  his  pifture,  the  MS.  of  his  Hiflury  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  his  Hiliory  of  the  InterJid  and  Liquih- 
tion,  with  other  literary  donations.  In  1629,  he  ob- 
tained the  bilhopric  of  Kilmoreand  Adragh  in  Ireland  ; 
and  finding  llicle  dioceles  in  great  diiordcr,  applied 
himfelf  vigoroully  to  reform  the  abufes  there.  He 
was  no  perfecutor  of  Papills,  but  laboured  with  great 
fuccefs  to  convert  the  better  fort  of  the  Popifli  clergy  : 
he  procured  an  Irifli  iranflation  of  the  common-prayer 
Book,  which  he  caufcd  to  be  read  in  his  cathedral 
every  Sunday  ;  and  the  NewTeftament  having  beca 
tranllaied  by  Archbifliop  Daniel,  he  procured  one  of 
the  Old  Tellament ;  which  he  having  been  prevented 
from  printing  himfelf,  was  afterwards  executed  at  the 
expence  of  the  great  Mr  Robert  Boyle.  He  publilhed, 
in  1624,  a  controvcrfial  book  againfl  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics, which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  pruice  of  Wales  j, 
and  aflilled  the  archbilhop  of  Spalatro  in  fiuifliing  his 
famous  work  De  Repuhlica  Eccltfadica. — When  the 
bloody  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  0(5t.  164T,  the 
billiop  at  firfl  did  not  feel  tlie  violence  of  its  cfTeiJts  ;  for 
the  very  rebels  had  conceived  a  great  veneration  for 
him,  and  they  declared  he  fliould  be  the  lall  Englifli- 
man  they  would  drive  out  of  Ireland.  His  was  the 
only  lioiife  in  the  county  of  Cavan  that  was  unviola- 
ted,  and  it  was  filltd  with  the  people  who  fled  to  him 
for  Ihelter.  About  the  middle  of  December,  however, 
the  rebels,  purfuant  to  orders  received  from  their  coun- 
cil of  flate  at  Kilkenny,  required  him  to  difmifs  the 
people  that  were  with  him  ;  which  he  refufed  to  do,, 
declaring  he  would  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  the  rcfl. 
Upon  this  they  feized  him,  his  two  fons,  and  Mr 
Clogy  who  had  married  his  daiighter-in-Iaw,  and  car- 
ried them  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Cloughbcughicr, 
furrcunded  bv  a  deep  water,  \\  here  they  pat  them  all, 
except  the  bilhop,  in  kons  ;  after  fomc  time,  however, 
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tliis  part  of  their  feverity  was  abstcd.  After  being 
confined  for  about  three  weclcs,  the  bifliop  and  his  two 
fons,  and  Ml- Clogy,  were  exchanged  for  forae  of  the 
principal  rebels:  but  the  biihop  died  foon  after,  on  the 
7th  of  February  1641,  his  death  being  chiefly  occa- 
fioncd  by  his  late  iiiiprifonment,  and-the  weight  of 
forrows  which  lay  upon  his  mind.  Tlie  Irilh  did  him 
unufual  honours  at  his  burial  ;  for  the  chief  of  the  re- 
bels gathered  their  forces  together,  and  with  them  ac- 
compained  his  body  to  the  church-yard. 

BEDER,  a  ftrong  town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul.     E.  Long.  9J.  10.  N.  Lat.  16.  50. 

BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bcdfordlhirc  in 
England,  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  River  Oufe,  over 
which  there  is  a  llone  bridge  ;  in  \V.  Long.  o.  20.  N. 
Lat.  J2.  6.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  plcafanily  fi- 
tuated,  but  not  very  large  nor  well  built  ;  though  the 
buildings  are  much  improved  of  late,  and  the  river  made 
navigable.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  title  of  d:/ki  to  the  noble  family  of  Riiflcl.  At 
this  place  the  Britons  were  overthrown  in  a  great  bat- 
tle in  572,  by  Cuthwulf  the  Saxon  king  ;  and  here  was 
a  Itrong  callle,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  by 
Pagan  dc  Beaucliamp,  the  third  Baron  of  Bedford. 
It  was  reduced  by  King  Stephen  after  a  long  fiegc  ; 
and  afterwards  taken  by  King  John,  after  a  liege  of 
60  days,  from  Fulcode  Brent,  whorebelled  againll  his 
fovereign,  notwithftanding  he  had  taken  this  caftle  be- 
fore from  the  barons,  an  J  had  it  beftowed  upon  him  by 
the  king.  The  town  is  a  very  ancient  corporation,  and 
has  long  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  is  governed 
at  prcfent  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  chamberlains,  a  town  clerk,  and  three 
ferjeants.  The  neighbouring  country  is  very  fruitful 
in  wheat,  great  quantities  of  which  arc  carried  from 
hence  to  Hitchen  and  Hertford  markets,  fold,  ground, 
and  conveyed  to  London.  The  town  has  five  churches, 
a  free  fchool,  and  feveral  hofpitals,  and  enjoys  a  good 
trade  in  corn  by  the  way  of  Lynn.  When  the  river 
is  fwelled  by  rains,  efpccially  in  winter,  it  is  ufual  in 
Cambridgelliire  to  fay,  t/^  bitiliff  of  BeJford  iscoi/iing ; 
meaning,  that  it  is  going  to  lay  their  fens  under 
water. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  is  a  fmall  inland  county.  When 
tlie  Romans  landed  in  Britain,  jj  years  before  Chrilt, 
it  was  included  in  the  dillrict  inhabited  by  the 
Catieuchlani,  whofe  chief  or  governor  Caflibclinns 
headed  the  forces  of  the  whole  illand  againft  Cjefar,  and 
the  year  following  was  totally  defeated.  In  310  the 
emperor  Conftantine  divided  Britain  into  five  Roman 
provinces,  when  this  county  was  included  in  the  third 
divifion,  called  Flavia  C.rfnrLnfis  ;  in  which  ftate  it 
continued  426  years,  wheuthe  Romans  quittcil  Briiain. 
At  the  ellablillimcnt  of  the  kin;5dom  of  Mtrcia  (one 
of  the  divifions  of  the  Saxon  hcptarcliy)  it  was  confi- 
dcred  as  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  fo  continued  from 
$82  to  827,  when  with  the  other  petty  kingdoms  of 
the  idand  it  became  fubjecl  to  the  Well  Saxons  under 
Egbert,  and  the  whole  was  named  England.  In  889, 
Alfred  licld  the  fovertignty,  when  England  was  divided 
into  countries,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  and  Bcdfordlhirc 
tjrft  received  its  prcfent  name.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  bilhopric  of 
Lincoln.  Its  form  is  oval,  being  about  33  miles  long, 
\6  broad,  and  nearly  73  in  circumference  ;  containing 


an  area  of  about  313  fquarc  miles,  or  2'''0,ooo  fq.iare  Kcdford- 
acres.  It  fupplies  400  men  to  the  national  militia.  ">"«• 
It  contains  r24parilhes,  j8  vicarages,  and  to  market-  ,  ^''■''"g- 
towns,  viz.  Bedford,  Anipihill,  Bigglcfwade,  Dun-  " 
ftable,  Leighton,  Beandefart,  Luion,  Potton,  Shch^ord, 
Tuddingion,  and  Woburn,  and  55  villages.  The  in- 
habitants by  computation  are  67,350,  and  it  has  7,294 
houfcs  that  pay  taxes.  It  is  divided  into  nine  hund- 
dreds,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  pays 
feven  parts  of  ji  3  of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river, 
the  Oufe,  is  navigable  to  Bedford  :  and  divides  the 
county  into  two  parts,  of  which  that  to  the  fouth  is 
the  mod  confidcrable.  In  its  courfc,  which  is  very 
meandering,  it  receives  feveral  fmall  flrcams  ;  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  die  Ivel,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parr  of  the  county.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the 
foil  in  gener.il  a  deep  clay.  The  north  lidc  of  the  Oufe 
is  fruitful  and  woody,  but  the  fomh  fide  is  Icfs  fertile  ; 
yet  producing  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley,  ex- 
cellent in  [heir  kind,  and  woad  for  djcrs.  The  foil 
yields  plenty  of  fullers-earth  for  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory. The  chief  manufadurcs  of  the  county  are  thread, 
lace,  and  draw  ware.  In  this  county  there  are  many 
remains  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  antiquities  ; 
but  few  Roman  llaiions,  viz.  Sandy  near  Potton,  and 
the  Magiovinum  of  Antoninus,  by  others  fupirafed  to 
be  the  ancient  Salcn«,  containing  30  acres,  where 
many  urns,  coins,  &c.  have  been  dug  up.  Another  at 
Madiniiig-bowre,  or  Maiden-bower,  one  mile  from 
Duurtable,  containing  about  nine  acres,  which  Camden 
iuppofcs  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation,  from  the  coini 
of  the  emperors  having  been  frequently  dug  up  there, 
and  calls  it  Mngintinn.  Leighton  Beandefart  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  and  another  is  at 
Arlefey  near  Shefford,  and  a  Roman  amphitheatre  may 
bg  traced  near  Bradford  Magna.  The  Roman  road, 
Icknield-lh-eet,  crolVcs  this  county,  entering  at  Leigh- 
ton Beaudcfart,  from  whence  it  paifesDiinftable,  where 
it  inclines  northward  over  Wardon-hills  to  Baldock  in 
Hertfordihirc.  The  Watling-Hrcet  enters  this  county 
ftear  Lutton  from  St  Albans,  pall'es  a  little  north  of 
Diinftablc,  where  it  cro.Tes  the  Icknicld-flrect,  and 
from  thence  to  Stoney  Siraford  in  Buckinghamlhire. 
A  Roman  road  alfo  enters  near  Potton,  palTes  on  to 
Sandy,  and  from  thence  to  Bedford,  where  it  croifes 
the  Oufe,  and  proceeds  to  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buck- 
inghamlhire. The  following  antiquities  in  this  county 
are  worthy  of  notice  :  Bedford  I?iidgc  and  Priory  ; 
Chickfand  Abbey  near  Shefford  ;  Dunllablc  Priory 
near  Luton  ;  Eaton  Park  Iloufc,  or  Eaton  Bray  ; 
Five  Knolls  near  Dunllablc  ;  Ncwnham  Priory  near 
Bedford  ;  Nonhill  Clu.rch,  (hrce  miles  from  Bij^nlcf- 
wadc  ;  Suntmeris  Tower  near  Lmon  ;  Wardon  Abbey 
near  Shefford  ;  Woburn  Abbey  ;  Woodhill  Caftle,  or 
Oddhill  Caftle,  near  Harcwood, 

BEDLOE  (William),  who  alfumed  the  title  of 
Cciptain,  was  an  infamous  advcniiircr  of  low  birth,  who 
had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  under  diftir- 
cnt  names  and  difguifcs,  and  had  parted  among  feveral 
ignorant  perfons  lor  a  man  of  rank  and  foriuuc.  En- 
couraged by  the  fuccefs  of  Oats,  he  turned  evidence, 
gave  an  account  of  Godfey's  murdrr,  and  added  many 
circnmllanccs  to  the  narrative  of  tlic  former.  Thcfe  vil- 
lains had  the  boldiicfs  10  accufc  the  ytitcn  of  entering 
into  a  confpiracy  againll  the  King's  life.     A  reward  or 
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Bcdotilnt.  joo  1.  was  voted  to  Bei^loe  by  tlie  Commons.  He  is 
* >'— '  fiiJ  to  have  iirertcd  the  reality  of  the  plot  on  Ills  death- 
bed :  but  it  abounds  with  abliirdity,  contradidioii,  and 
perjury  ;  and  iViU  remains  one  of  the  grcaieft  problems 
in  iheBritilh  annals.  lie  died  at  Brillol  aoih  Auguft 
i63o.  Giles  Jacob  informs  us,  that  he  was  author  of 
i  play  called  Th^  F.xcomiiitinic.7t;d  rriiia,  or  the  Fatfc 
RelUi,  1679.  The  printer  of  ic  having,  without  the 
author's  knowledge,  added  a  fecond  title,  and  called  it 
77v  PopiJJ)  Plot  in  a  Ploy,  greatly  excited  the  curiolity 
of  the  pi;blic,  who  were  however  much  difappointed 
when  they  found  the  plan  of  the  piece  to  be  founded 
on  a  quite  dificrcnt  (lory.  Anth.  a  Wood  will  not  al- 
low the  Captain  the  merit  of  tliis  play  ;  but  allcrts  that 
it  was  written  partly,  if  not  entirely,  by  one  Tho.  Wal- 
ter, M.  A.  of  Jefus  College  Oxford. 

BEDOUINS,  or  Bedouis,  a  modern  name  of  the 
wild  Arabs,  whether  in  Afia  or  Africa.  When  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Arabs,  we  Ihoald  diftingiiifli  whether  they 
are  cultivators  or  pallors  ;  for  this  difference  in  their 
mode  of  life  occafions  fo  great  a  one  in  their  manners 
anil  genius,  that  they  become  aimed  foreign  nations 
with  refped  to  each  other.  In  the  former  cafe,  leading 
a  fcdentary  life,  attached  to  the  fame  foil,  and  fnbjcft 
to  regular  governments,  the  focial  ilate  in  which  they 
live,  very  nearly  refembles  our  own.  Such  arc  the 
inhabitants  of  ilie  Yemen  ;  and  fucli  alfo  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  ancient  conquerors,  who  have  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  given  inhabitants  to  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Barbary  flatcs.  In  tlie  fecond  inllancc,  ha- 
ving only  a  tranfient  interefl  in  the  foil,  perpetually 
removing  their  tents  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
nndtr  fubjcction  to  no  laws,  their  mode  of  cxiflence  is 
neither  that  of  poliihed  nations  nor  of  favages ;  and 
therefore  more  particularly  merits  our  attention.  Such 
are  the  Bedouins,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vafl:  dcfarts 
which  extend  from  the  confines  of  Perfia  to  Morocco. 
Tho'  divided  into  independent  communities  or  tribes, 
not  unfrequently  hoflile  to  eacl\  other,  they  may  flill 
be  coiifidered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  refeniblance 
of  their  language  is  a  inanifell  token  of  this  relation- 
Ihip.  The  only  difference  that  exills  between  them  is, 
that  the  African  tribes  are  of  a  lefs  ancient  origin, 
being  pofterior  to  the  conquefl  of  thefe  countries  by 
the  khalifs  or  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet ;  while  the  tribes 
of  the  defart  of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  have  de- 
fended by  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  from  the  remo- 
teft  ages.  To  tliefe  the  orientals  arc  accuftomed  to 
appropriate  the  name  of  yimbs,  as  being  the  moft  an- 
cient and  the  pureft  race.  The  term  Balaoui  is  added 
as  a  fynonimous  expreflion,  fignifying,  "  inhabitant  of 
the  Defart." 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
defart  boaft  of  being  the  pureft  and  the  bed;  preferved 
race  of  all  the  Arab  tribes:  for  never  have  they  been 
conquered,  nor  have  they  mixed  with  any  other  people 
by  making  conqueds;  for  thofe  by  which  the  general 
name  of  Arabs  has  been  rendered  famous,  really  be- 
long only  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hedjas  and  the  Yemen. 
Thofe  who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  never 
emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  effcfted  by  Ma- 
homet ;  or  if  ihey  did  take  any  part  in  it,  it  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  individuals,  detached  by  motives  of  am- 
bition. Thus  we  find  the  prophet  in  his  Koran  conti- 
nually dyling  the  Arabs  of  the  defart  ruieh  and  infidels i 


nor  has  fo  great  a  length  of  time  produced  any  very  Bedouin*, 
confiderablc  change.     We  may    allert  they   have  in  '       "       ' 
every  rtfpcft  retained  their  primitive  independence  and 
fimplicity.     See  Arabia,  \\°  186. 

The  wandering  life  of  thefe  people  arifes  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  defarts.  To  paint  to  himfelf  thefe 
dclarts  (fays  M.  Volney),  the  reader  mud  imagine  a 
Iky  almod  perpetually  intiamcd,  and  without  clouds, 
iramenfc  and  boundlefs  plains,  without  houfcs,  trees, 
rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  no- 
thing but  an  extcniive  and  uniform  horizon  like  the 
fea,  though  in  fome  places  the  ground  is  uneven  and 
ilony.  Almod  invariably  naked  on  every  fide,  the 
earth  prefcnts  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly 
fcattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  fnlitnde  is  rarely  didur- 
bcd  but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locuds,  and  rats.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  which  extends 
fix  hundred  leagues  in  length  and  tlirec  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  drctches  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea, 
and  from  Egypt  to  the  Pcrlian  gnlph.  It  mud  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  the  foil  in  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent is  every  where  the  fame  ;  it  varies  conliderably  in 
different  places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  exam- 
ple, the  eanli  is  in  general  fat  and  cultivable,  nay  even 
fruitful.  Jt  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and 
towards  the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky,  as  in 
the  parallel  of  Damafcus ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the 
Hcjaz;  and  a  pure  fand,  as  to  tlie  eadward  of  the  Ye- 
men. Tliis  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  foil  is  pro- 
dnftive  of  fomc  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  Bedouins.  ?"or  inftance,  in  the  more  dtrile  coun- 
tries, that  is,  thofe  which  produce  but  few  plants,  the 
tribes  are  feeble  and  very  didant ;  which  is  the  cafe  in 
the  defart  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  great  defart  called  the  Na]d.  When  the 
foil  is  more  fruitful,  as  between  Damalcus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  lefs  remote 
from  each  other;  and,  laflly,  in  the  cultivable  didrifts, 
fuch  as  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and 
contiguous.  In  the  former  indances,  the  Bedouins 
are  purely  padors,  and  fubfid  only  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  fiefli  meat,  which 
they  eat  either  frefli  or  dried  in  the  fun  and  reduced  to 
a  powder.  In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add 
cheefc,  barley,  and  even  rice,  to  their  flelh  and  milk 
meats. 

In  thofe  didrifls  where  the  foil  is  dony  and  fandy, 
as  in  the  Tih,  theHejaz,  and  the  Najd,  the  rains  make 
the  feeds  of  the  wild  plants  (hoot,  and  revive  the  thick- 
ets, ranunculi,  wormwood,  and  kali.  They  caufe 
mardies  in  the  lower  grounds,  which  produce  reeds  and 
grafs  ;  and  the  plain  adiimes  a  tolerable  degree  of  ver- 
dure. This  is  the  fealbn  of  abundance  both  for  the 
herds  and  their  madcrs  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
heats,  every  thing  is  parched  up,  and  the  earth  con- 
verted into  a  grey  and  fine  dud,  prefents  nothing  but 
dry  deins  as  hard  as  wood,  on  which  neither  horfes, 
oxen,  nor  even  goats,  can  feed.  In  this  date  the  de- 
fart would  become  uninhabitable,  and  mud  be  totally 
abandoned,  had  not  nature  formed  an  animal  no  lefs 
hardy  and  frugal  than  the  foil  is  derile  and  ungratefnl. 
No  creature  feems  fo  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  cliinsie  in 
which  it  cxifls.    Dcfigning  the  camel  to  dwell  in  a 
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Bedomnn.  coiintiy  where  he  can  find  little  nourifhmcnt.   Nature 

' V '  (fays  M.  Volney)  has  been  fparing  of  her  niatcrwls  in 

ihc  whole  of  his  formation.  She  has  not  heflowed  on 
him  the  plump  rtc-fliiuefs  of  the  ox,  horfc,  or  elephant; 
but  limiting  herfclf  to  what  is  fUiftly  necc (liiry,  flic 
has  given  him  a  fmall  head  without  cars  at  the  end  of 
a  long  neck  without  flclli.  She  has  taken  from  his 
legs  and  thighs  every  raufclc  not  immediately  rcqui- 
fitc  for  motion  ;  and  in  Ihort,  has  bellowed  on  his 
withered  body  only  the  vcifcls  and  tendons  ncceflary 
to  conneifl  its  frame  together.  She  has  furnillicd  him 
with  a  (trongjaw,  that  he  may  grind  the  hardcll  ali- 
ments ;  but  Icrt  he  (Iwiild  confunic  to  much,  flic  lias 
/Iraittned  his  ftoraach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flcfli, 
which  Aiding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted 
to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  fandy 
foil  like  that  of  Arabia:  ihe  has  evidently  deP.ined  him 
likewife  10  flavery,  by  rcfuhng  him  every  fort  of  de- 
fence againft  his  enemies.  Dcftitute  of  the  horns  of 
the  bull,  the  hoof  of  the  horfc,  the  tooth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftag,  how  can  the  ca- 
mel refill  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf.'  To  prcferve  the  fpecies,  therefore,  na- 
ture has  concealed  him  in  the  depth  of  the  vafl  dcfarts, 
where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  attraft  no  game,  and 
whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  voracious  ani- 
mal. Tyranny  mull  have  expelled  man  from  the  ha- 
bitable parts  of  the  earth  before  the  camel  could  have 
loll  hii  liberty.  Become  domelkic,  lie  has  rendered 
habitable  the  mod  barren  foil  the  world  contains.  He 
alone  fupplics  all  hismafler's  wants.  The  milk  of  the 
camel  nouriihes  the  family  of  the  Arab  under  the  va- 
ried forms  of  curd,  cheefc,  and  butter ;  and  they  often 
feed  upon  his  flclh.  Slippers  and  harnefs  are  made  of 
his  fliin,  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy  bur- 
dens are  trinfported  by  his  means ;  and  when  the 
earth  denies  forage  to  the  horfe,  fi>  valuable  to  the  Be- 
douin, the  Ihc  camel  fupplics  that  deficiency  by  her  milk 
at  no  other  cod,  for  lo  many  advantages,  than  a  few 
ftalks  of  brambles  or  wormwood  and  pouudcd  date  ker- 
nels. So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the 
dcfart,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that  ufeful  animal,  it 
mud  infallibly  lofe  every  inhabitant. 

Such  is  the  fituatiou  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
Bedouins,  to  make  of  them  a  race  of  men  equally  fiii- 
gular  in  their  phyfical  and  moral  charader.  This  lln- 
gularity  is  fo  ftriking,  that  even  their  neighbours  the 
Syrians  regard  them  as  extraordinary  beings  ;  efpecially 
thofc  tribes  which  dwell  in  the  depth  of  the  dcfarts, 
fuch  as  the  Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others,  which 
never  approach  the  towns.  When  in  the  lime  of  Shaik 
Dahrr,  fomc  of  their  horfcmen  came  as  far  as  Acre, 
they  excited  the  fame  curiolity  there  as  a  vilit  from  the 
favjges  of  America  would  in  Europe.  Every  boily 
viewed  with  firprile  thefe  men,  who  were  more  dimi- 
nutive, meagre,  and  fwarthy,  than  any  of  the  known 
Bedouins.  Their  withered  legs  were  only  compofed 
of  tendons,  and  had  no  calves.  Their  bellies  fcemcd  to 
cling  to  their  backs,  andtheir  hair  was  frizzled  almoft 
as  much  as  that  of  the  negroes.  They  on  the  other  hand 
were  no  Icfs  alloniflied  at  every  thing  they  faw  ;  they 
could  neither  conceive  how  the  lioufcs  and  minarets 
cotild  (land  ered,  nor  how  men  ventured  10  dwell  be- 
neath them,  and  always  iu  the  fame  fpoi;  but  above 


all,  they  were  in  an  ecftacy  on  beholding  the  fea,  nor  Bedoui.-i*. 
could  they  comprehend  what  that  defart  of  water  could  *— v— ^ 
be. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are 
not  fuch  novices ;  there  arc  even  feveral  fmall  tribes  of 
them,  who  living  in  the  inidft  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
valley  of  Bckaa,  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Palefline, 
approach  nearer  10  the  condition  of  the  peafanis  ;  but 
thefe  are  defpifed  by  the  others,  who  look  upon  them 
as  baftard  Arabs  and  Rayas,  or  flaves  of  the  Turks. 

In  general,  the  Bedouins  are  fmall,  meagre,  and  ' 

tawny  ;  more  fo,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  defart 
than  on  the  frontiers  of  the  cultivated  country  ;  but 
they  are  always  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  neighbouring 
pcafants.  They  alfo  differ  among  themfdvcs  in  the 
fame  camp;  and  M.  Volney  remarked,  that  the  ftiaiks, 
that  is,  the  rich,  and  their  attendants,  were  always 
taller  and  more  corpulent  than  the  common  cUfs. 
He  has  feen  fomc  of  them  above  five  feet  five  and  fix 
inches  high  ;  thoigh  in  general  they  do  not  (he  fays) 
exceed  five  feet  two  inches.  This  diflcrencc  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  food,  with  which  the  former  are 
fupplied  more  abundantly  than  the  latter :  And  the  ctfcifls 
of  this  are  equally  evident  in  the  Arabian  and  Turkmen 
camels;  for  thefe  latter,  dwelling  in  countries  rich  in 
forage,  are  become  a  fpecits  more  roluill  andfltlhy  than 
the  former.  It  may  likewife  be  ailirmed,  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  Bedouins  live  in  a  ftate  of  habitual 
wretchcdnefsand  famine.  It  will  appear  almoll  incre- 
dible to  us,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fatl,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  food  ufually  confumed  by  the  greateft  part  of 
them  docs  not  exceed  fix  ounces  a  d.ay.  This  abfli- 
ncnce  is  moll  remirkable  among  the  tribes  of  the  Najd 
and  the  Hcdjaz.  Six  or  feven  dates  foakcd  in  melted 
butter,  a  little  fwcet  milk  or  curds,  ferve  a  man  a 
whole  day;  and  he  cllcems  himftlf  happy  when  he  can 
add  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfc  flouror  a'littlc  ball  of  rice. 
Mcatisreferved  forihegrcatellfeftivals  :  and  ihry  never 
kill  a  kid  but  for  a  marriage  ora  funeral.  A  few  wealthy 
and  generous  fliiiks  alone  can  kill  young  camels,  and 
cat  baked  rice  with  their  viduals.  In  times  of  dearth, 
the  vulgar,  always  half  famiflied,  do  not  difdain  the 
mod  wretched  kinds  of  food  ;  and  cat  locuds,  rats, 
lizards,  and  ferpents  broiled  on  briars.  Hence  arc 
they  fuch  plunderers  of  the  cultivated  lands  and  rob- 
bers on  the  high-roads  :  hence  alfo  their  delicate  con- 
Aitutiou  and  their  diminutive  and  meagre  bodies,  which 
are  rather  adive  than  vigorous.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  their  evacuations  of  every  kind, 
even  pcrfpiration,  are  extremely  fmall  ;  their  blood  is 
fo  dellitute  of  fcrolity,  that  nothing  but  the  greatelt 
heat  can  prcferve  its  fluidity.  This,  however,  docs 
not  prevent  them  from  being  tolerably  healthy  in  other 
refpefts  ;  for  maladies  are  lefs  frequent  among  them 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country. 

From  thefe  fads  we  arc  by  no  means  jullified  in 
concluding  that  the  frugality  of  the  Bedouins  is  a  vir- 
tue purely  of  choice,  or  even  of  climate.  The  ex- 
treme heat  in  which  they  live  unquedionably  facilitates 
their  abdinence,  by  dcdroyiiig  that  aitivity  which 
cold  gives  to  the  ftomach.  Their  being  habituated 
alfo  to  Co  fparing  a  diet,  by  hindering  the  dilatation 
of  the  domacli,  becomes  donbilefs  a  means  of  their 
fupporting  fuch  abdcmioufncfs  ;  but  the  chief  and  pri- 
mary motive  of  this  habit  is  with  thein.  aj  with  the 
'  rcTt 
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Botouiin.  reft  of  mankind,  ihc  neceirity  of  the  circumftances  in 

" " '  which  ihty  arc  placed,  whether  from  the  nntiire  of  the 

foil,  as  has  been  before  cxplaincJ,  or  that  llatc  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  they  live,  and  which  remains  now  to  be 
txamincd. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  are  divided  into  tribes,  which  conllitute  fo 
many  diftincl  nations.  Each  of  ihcfc  tribes  appro- 
priates to  itfclf  a  traft  of  land  forming  its  domain  ;  in 
this  they  do  not  dittcr  from  cidtivatinj;  nations,  except 
that  their  territory  requires  a  greater  extent,  in  or- 
der to  furnidi  fiibfiftencc  for  their  herds  throughout 
the  year.  Each  tribe  is  coilei5lcd  in  one  or  more 
camp's,  which  arc  difperfed  through  the  country,  and 
which  make  a  fucccllivc  progrefs  over  the  whole,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exhaulted  by  the  cattle ;  hence  it 
is,  that  within  a  great  extent  a  few  fpois  only  arc  in- 
habited, which  vary  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  as 
the  entire  fpace  is  necelfary  for  the  annual  fubfiflence 
of  the  tribe,  whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a 
violator  of  property  ;  this  is  with  them  the  law  of  na- 
tions. If,  therefore,  a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjeds, 
enter  itpon  a  foreign  territory,  they  are  treated  as  ene- 
mies and  robbers,  and  a  war  breaks  out.  Now,  as  all 
the  tribes  have  affinities  with  each  other  by  alliances  of 
blood  or  conventions,  leagues  arc  formed,  which  ren- 
der thefe  wars  more  or  lefs  general.  The  manner  of 
proceeding  on  fuch  occafions  is  very  fimple.  The  of- 
fence made  known,  they  mount  their  horfcs  and  feck 
the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet,  ihey  enter  into  a  parley, 
and  the  matter  is  frequently  made  up  ;  if  not,  they  at- 
tack either  in  fmall  bodies,  or  man  to  man.  They 
encounter  each  other  at  full  fpced  with  fixed  lances, 
which  they  fometimesdari,notwithftanding  their  length, 
at  the  flying  enemy  :  the  victory  is  rarely  contefled  ; 
it  is  decided  by  the  firfl  Ihock,  and  the  vanquiflied  take 
to  flight  full  gallop  over  the  naked  plain  of  the  defart. 
Kight  generally  favours  their  efcape  from  the  conque- 
ror. The  tribe  which  has  loft  the  battle  llrikes  its 
tents,  removes  to  a  diftancc  by  forced  marches,  and 
fceks  an  afylum  among  its  allies.  The  enemy,  fatisfied 
with  their  fuccefs,  drive  their  herds  farther  on,  and 
the  fugitives  foon  after  return  to  their  former  fituation. 
But  the  ilaughtcr  made  in  thefe  engagements  frequent- 
ly fows  the  feeds  of  hatreds  which  perpetuate  thefe 
diffcnfions.  The  interefl  of  the  common  fafety  has 
for  ages  eftabliflied  a  law  among  them,  which  decrees 
that  the  blood  of  every  man  who  is  (lain  mufl;  be  a- 
vengcd  by  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
called  Tar,  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  cxafting 
it  devolves  on  the  nearefl  of  kin  to  the  deceafed.  So 
nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour,  that  if 
any  one  neglcfts  to  feek  his  retaliation  he  is  difgraced 
for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of 
revenge  ;  if  his  enemy  perillies  from  any  other  caufe, 
Aill  he  is  not  fatisticd,  and  his  vengeance  is  diretiled 
againd  the  nearefl  relation.  Thefe  animofuics  arc 
tranfmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  cliildrcn, 
and  never  ceafe  but  by  the  extinftion  of  one  of  the 
families,  unltfs  they  agree  to  facritice  the  criminal,  or* 
pirchafe  the  blood  for  a  ftated  price,  in  money  or  in 
flocks.  Without  this  fatisfaclion,  there  is  neither  peace 
nor  truce,  nor  alliances,  between  them,  nor  fometimes 
even  between  whole  tribes  :  Thcrs  is  blood  bstiveen  us, 
fiy  they  on  every  occafion;  and  this  expr.ciRon  is  an 


infurmonntable  barrier.     Such  accidents  being  necefla-  Bedouin* 

rily  numerous  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  the  greater  part  "       '^      ' 
of  the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and  live  in  an  ha- 
bitual llatc  ol'  war  ;  which,  added  to  ih«ir  u  ay  of  life, 
rcnJrrs   the  Bedouins  a  military  people,  though  they 
liave  made  no  great  progrefs  in  war  as  an  art. 

TJieir  camps  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle, 
compofed  of  a  fingle  row  of  tents,  with  greater  or  Icfs 
intervals.  Thefe  tents,  made  of  goat  or  camels  hair, 
are  black  or  brown,  in  which  they  differ  from  thofc  of 
the  Turkmen,  which  arc  white.  They  are  ftrctchcd 
on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
which  gives  them  a  very  flat  appearance  ;  at  a  diftance 
one  of  thefe  camps  feems  only  like  a  number  of  black 
fpots  ;  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  to  be 
deceived.  liach  tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  divided 
by  a  curtain  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  women.  The  empty  fpace  within 
the  large  circle  fcrves  to  fold  their  cattle  every  c- 
vening.  They  never  have  any  intrenchinests  ;  their 
only  advanced  guards  and  patroles  arc  dogs;  their 
horfes  remain  fuddled  and  ready  to  mount  on  the  firfl 
alarm  ;  but  as  their  is  neither  order  nor  regularity, 
thefe  camps,  always  eafy  to  furprife,  afford  no  defence 
in  cafe  of  an  attack  :  accidents,  therefore,  very  fre- 
quently happen,  and  cattle  are  carried  off  every  day  ; 
a  fpecies  of  marauding  warin  which  the  Arabs  are  very 
experienced. 

The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks 
are  flill  more  accuflomed  to  attacks  and  alarms  ;  for 
thefe  flrangers,  arrogating  to  themfelves,  in  right  of 
conquefl:,  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat 
the  Arabs  as  rebel  vaflals,  or  as  turbulent  and  dange- 
rous enemies.  On  this  principle,  they  never  ceafe  to 
wage  fecrct  or  open  war  againft  them.  The  pachas 
finely  every  occafion  to  harafs  them.  Sometimes  they 
contefl  with  them  a  territory  which  they  had  let  them, 
and  at  others  demand  a  tribute  which  they  never  agreed 
to  pay.  Should  a  family  of  fliaiks  be  divided  by  in- 
terefl or  ambition,  they  alternately  fuccour  each  party, 
and  conclude  by  the  deflruftion  of  both.  P'requently 
too  they  poifon  or  aflaffinatc  thofe  chiefs  whofe  cou- 
rage or  abilities  they  dread,  though  they  fliould  even 
be  their  allies.  The  Arabs,  on  their  fide,  regarding 
the  Turks  as  ufurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  watch 
every  opportunity  to  do  them  injury.  Unfortunately, 
their  vengeance  falls  oftener  on  the  innocent  than  the 
guilty.  The  harmlcfs  peafant  generally  fufFcrs  for  the 
offences  of  the  foldier.  On  the  flighteft  alarm,  the 
Arabs  cut  their  harvefls,  carry  ofT  their  flocks,  and 
intercept  their  communication  and  commerce.  The 
peafants  call  them  thieves,  and  with  reafon  ;  but  the 
Bedouins  claim  the  right  of  war,  and  perhaps  they  al- 
fo  are  not  in  the  wrong.  However  this  may  be,  thefe 
depredations  occafion  a  mifiuiderflanding  between  the 
Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country, 
which  renders  them  mutual  enemies. 

Such  is  the  external  fituation  of  the  Arabs.  It  is 
ftibjeiJl  to  great  viciffitudes,  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Sometimes  a  feeble  iribe 
raifes  and  aggrandizes  itfelf,  whilfl  another,  which  was 
powerful,  falls  into  decay,  or  perhaps  is  entirely  an- 
nihilated ;  not  that  all  its  members  perifii,  but  they  in- 
corporate themfelves  with  fome  other  ;  and  this  is  the 
confcqucuce  of  the  internal  confliiution  of  the  tribes. 

Each 
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r-cdonini.  Each  tribe  is  compofed  of  one  or  more  principal  fa- 

V ^ — ^  jnilieSj  the  members  of  wiiich  bear  the  title  of  lliaiks, 

/.  c.  chiefs  or  lords.  Thefc  families  have  a  great  re- 
fcmblance  to  the  patricians  of  Rome  and  the  nobles  of 
modern  Kinope.  One  of  the  fliaiks  has  ihc  fuprcmc 
command  over  the  others.  He  is  the  general  of  their 
little  army  ;  and  fometimes  airiimcs  the  title  of  emir, 
which  lignifies  commander  and  prince.  Tiie  more 
relations,  children,  and  allies,  he  has,  the  greater  is 
his  Ihength  and  power.  To  thefe  he  adds  particular 
adherents,  whom  he  lludioully  attaches  to  him,  by 
fiipplying  all  their  wants.  But  befides  this,  a  number 
of  fmall  families,  who,  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  live 
independent,  Hand  in  need  of  protedion  and  alliances, 
range  thcmfclves  under  the  banners  of  this  chief.  Sncli 
an  union  is  called  kabila,  or  tribe.  Thefc  tribes  are 
diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  the  name  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  chiefs,  or  by  that  of  the  ruling  family  ;  and 
when  they  fpeak  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  them,  they  call  tliem  the  chtldrai  of  fiich  a  chief, 
though  they  may  not  be  all  really  of  his  blood,  and 
lie  himfclf  may  have  been  long  fince  dead.  Thus  they 
fay,  Bern  Tcv:ii:,  Oulad  lai,  the  children  of  Temin 
and  of  Tai.  This  mode  of  exprelfion  is  even  applied, 
by  metaphor,  to  the  names  of  countries  :  the  ufual 
phrafe  for  denoting  its  inhabitants  being  to  call  them 
the  children  offtich  a  place.  Thus  the  Arabs  fay,  Oit- 
lad  Mafr,  the  Egyptians ;  Oulad  Sham,  the  Syrians  : 
they  would  alfo  fay,  Oulad  Fraiifa,  the  French ;  Ou- 
lad Mojkou,  the  Ruffians  ;  a  remark  which  is  not  unim- 
portant to  ancient  hillory. 

The  government  of  this  fociety  is  at  once  republi- 
can, ariltocratical,  and  even  defpotic,  without  exactly 
corrcfponding  with  any  of  thefc  forms.  It  is  republi- 
can, inafmuch  as  the  people  have  a  great  influence  in 
all  aifairs,  and  as  nothing  can  be  tranfatled  without 
the  confent  of  a  majority.  It  is  ariltocratical,  becaufc 
the  families  of  the  ihaiks  pollefs  fome  of  the  preroga- 
tives which  every  where  accompany  power  ;  and,  ladly, 
itisdefpotic,  becaufe  the  principalfliaik  has  an  indefinite 
and  almoft  abfolutc  authority,  which,  when  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  credit  and  influence,  lie  may  even 
abufe  ;  but  the  flate  of  thefc  tribes  confines  even  this 
abufe  to  very  narrow  limits:  for  if  a  chief  Ihould  com- 
mit an  a;5i  of  injuflicc  ;  if,  for  example,  he  ihould  kill 
an  Arab,  it  would  be  almoft  impodible  for  him  to  e- 
fcapc  puniihment ;  the  refentment  of  the  offended  par- 
ly would  pay  no  refpcft  to  his  dignity  ;  rhe  law  ot  re- 
taliation would  be  put  in  force  ;  and,  lliould  he  not 
pay  the  blood,  he  would  be  infallibly  alTairinated,  which, 
from  the  limple  and  private  life  the  Ihaiks  lead  in  their 
camps,  would  be  no  diihcult  thing  to  elfcft.  If  he 
haraffes  his  fibjedls  by  fcverity,  they  abandon  him  and 
go  over  ti<  another  tribe.  His  own  relations  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  mifcondu(5l  to  dcpufe  him  and  advance 
themfclves  to  his  ftation.  He  can  have  no  refourcc  in 
foreign  troops  ;  his  fubjedts  eommuniraic  too  ealily 
with  each  other  to  render  it  jwAiblc  for  him  to  divide 
their  interclls  and  form  a  faftion  in  his  favour.  Bc- 
lidcs,  how  is  he  to  pay  tbcni,  fincc  he  receives  no  kind 
of  taxes  from  the  tribe  ;  the  wealth  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  fubjcfls  being  limited  to  abfohite  neceflaries, 
and  his  own  confined  to  very  moderate  polTcflions,  and 
ihofc  too  loaded  wiih  great  cxpencts  ? 

TIic  principal  Ikiik  iii  every  tribe,  iit  faft,  defrays 
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the  charges  of  all  who  arrive  at  or  learc  ike  camp.  BeJouini. 

He  receives  the  vifits  of  the  allies,  and  of  every  perfon  " ^ ' 

who  has  bufincfs  with  them.  Adjoining  to  his  tent 
is  a  large  pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  Itrangers  and 
paifengers.  There  arc  held  frequent  allcmblies  of  the 
fliaiks  and  principal  men,  to  determine  on  encampments 
and  removals  ;  on  peace  and  war  ;  on  the  difierence* 
with  the  Turkifii  governors  and  the  villages  ;  and  the 
litigations  and  quarrels  of  individuals.  To  this  crowd, 
which  enters  fucccffitely,  he  mull  give  coffee,  bread 
baked  on  the  allies,  rice,  and  fomeiimcs  roafted  kid  or 
camel  ;  in  a  word,  he  muft  keep  open  table  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  important  to  him  to  be  generous,  as  this  ge- 
ncrofity  is  clofely  connected  with  matters  of  the  grcat- 
efl  confcqucnce.  On  the  exercife  of  this  depend  his 
credit  and  his  power.  The  faniiflied  Arab  ranks  the 
liberality  which  feeds  him  before  every  virtue  :  nor  is 
this  prejudice  without  foundation  ;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  covetous  chiefs  never  were  men  of  enlarged 
views  :  hence  the  proverb,  as  juft  as  it  is  brief,  A  clofe 
fijl,  a  ;iarrc.iu  heart.  To  provide  for  thefe  cxpences, 
the  fhaik  has  nothing  but  his  herds,  a  few  fpots  of 
cultivated  ground,  the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and  the 
tribute  he  levies  on  the  high-roads  ;  the  total  of  which 
is  very  inconfiderable.  The  Ihaik  with  whom  M.  Vol- 
ney  refided  in  the  country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of 
1784,  palled  for  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  ihofc 
diftri(5ls  ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  our  author  that  his 
expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent  far- 
mer. His  perfonal  eflc(5ls,  conllfting  in  a  few  pelilfes, 
carpets,  arms  horfes,  and  camels,  could  not  be  elli- 
mated  at  more  than  5o,ooolivrcs  (a  little  above  L.2000 
fieri.) ;  and  it  rauft  be  obfervcd,  that  in  this  calculatioa 
four  marcs  of  the  breed  of  racers  arc  valued  at  6000  li- 
vres  (L.  250),  and  each  camel  at  L.  10  Sterling.  We 
mufl  not  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Bedouins, 
aiRx  to  the  words  Pri/ice  and  Lord  the  ideas  they 
ufually  convey  ;  we  fliould  come  nearer  the  truth  by 
comparing  them  to  fubftantial  farmers  in  mountainous 
countries,  whofe  fimplicity  they  refemble  in  their  drefs 
as  well  as  in  their  domeflic  life  and  manners.  A  fliaik 
who  has  the  command  of  500  horfc  does  not  dildain 
to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley 
and  chopped  flraw.  In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the 
coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  fuperintends  the  dref- 
fing  of  the  viftuals.  His  daughters  and  kinfwomcn 
walli  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  head  and 
veils  over  their  faces  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
Thefe  manners  agree  precifely  with  the  defcriptions  i.n 
Homer  and  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  in  Gcnells.  But 
it  muft  be  owned  that  it  is  diihcult  to  form  a  juft  idea 
of  them  without  having  ourfelves  been  cyc-wiincfTcs. 

The  fimplicity,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  po- 
verty, of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  Bedouins  is  proportion- 
ate to  that  of  their  chiefs.  All  the  wealth  of  a  fami- 
ly confifts  of  moveables  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
pretty  exael  inventory  :  A  few  male  and  female  ca- 
mels !  fome  goats  and  poultry  ;  a  mare  and  her  bridle 
and  faddle  ;  a  tent ;  a  lance  16  feet  long  ;  a  crooked 
fabrc  ;  a  nifty  muiket  witli  a  flint  or  matchlock  ;  a 
pipe  ;  a  portable  mill  ;  a  pot  for  cooking  ;  a  leathern 
bucket  ;  a  fmall  coffee  roafter  ;  a  mat  ;  fome  clothes  ; 
a  mantle  of  black  wool ;  and  a  few  glafs  or  filvcrrings, 
which  the  women  wear  ujvm  their  legs  and  arms.  If 
uonc  of  thefc  arc  wajuing  their  furniiure  is  complete. 

But 
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Eetonini.  But  wlut  tlic  poor  man  ftands  moll  in  need  of,  and 

' "^ '  what  he  takes  moll  plcalure  in,  is  his  mare  ;  ibr  this 

animal  is  his  principal  liipport.  With  his  mare  the 
Ucdoiiin  makes  his  excorliuns  againll  hoflilc  tribes,  or 
fecks  phindcr  in  the  country  and  on  the  high-ways. 
The  mare  is  preferred  to  the  horfe,  bccaiifc  lite  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which  on  occafion  fa- 
lisfies  the  thirft  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  mader. 

Thus  confined  to  the  moil  abfolutc  nccclliiics  of  life, 
the  Arabs  have  as  little  induftry  as  their  wants  are  few  ; 
all  their  arts  confill  in  weaving  their  chimfy  tents  and 
in  making  mats  and  butter.  Their  whole  commcrco 
only  extends  to  the  exchanging  camels,  kids,  (lallions, 
and  milk;  for  arms,  clothing,  a  little  rice  or  corn,  and 
money,  which  they  bury.  They  are  totally  ignorant 
of  all  fcience;  .nnd  have  not  even  any  idea  of  allrono- 
jny,  geometry,  or  medicine.  They  have  not  a  lingle 
l)i)ok  J  and  nothing  is  fo  uncommon  among  the  Shaiks 
as  to  know  how  to  read.  All  their  literature  conlifls 
in  reciting  tales  and  hillories  in  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Entertainments.  They  have  a  peculiar 
paflion  for  fuch  llories,  and  employ  in  them  almort.  all 
their  leifure,  of  which  they  have  a  great  deal.  In  the 
evening  they  feat  iheinfclves  on  the  ground,  at  the 
tUrelliold  of  the  tents,  or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold  ; 
and  there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung, 
their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  their  legs  croifed,  they 
fit  a  while  in  fdcnt  meditation,  till  on  a  fuddcn  one  of 
them  breaks  forth  with,  0/ici;  upon  a  time, — and  con- 
tinues to  recite  the  adventures  of  fome  young  Shaik 
and  female  Bedouin  :  he  relates  in  what  manner  the 
youth  firft  got  a  fccret  glimpfe  of  his  millrefs  ;  and 
how  he  became  dtfperately  cnanioiirtd  of  her:  he  mi- 
nutely dcfcribes  the  lovely  fair;  boafts  her  black  eyes, 
as  large  and  loft  as  thofc  of  the  gazelle  ;  her  languid 
and  empaflioned  looks,  her  arched  eye-brows,  refein- 
bliiig  two  bows  of  ebony  ;  her  waifl  ftraight  and  fupple 
as  a  lance  :  he  forgets  not  her  flcps,  light  as  thofe  of 
ihtyoungfillj  ;  nor  her  eye-lalhcs,  blackened  with  kohi; 
nor  her  lips  painted  blue  ;  nor  her  nails,  tinged  with 
the  golden  coloured  henna ;  nor  her  breafts,  relcmbling 
two  pomegranates  ;  nor  her  words,  fwcec  as  honey. 
He  recounts  the  fufferings  of  the  young  lover,  fo  wa- 
Jled  ■mhhdcfirs  and  pajfion,  that  h'u  body  no  longer  yields 
any  jliad'jv}.  At  length,  after  detailing  his  various 
atteiTipts  to  fee  his  miftrefs,  the  obllacles  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  invafions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the 
two  lovers,  &c.  he  terminates,  to  the  latisfacition  of  the 
audience,  by  refloring  them,  united  and  happy,  to  the 
paternal  tent,  and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
eloquence,  in  the  Ma  cha  allah  (an  exclamation  of 
praife,  equivalent  lo  admirably  ■well!)  he  has  merited. 
The  Bedouins  have  likewife  their  love  fongs,  which 
have  more  fentiinent  and  nature  in  them  than  thofe  of 
the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ;  doubtlefs, 
becaufe  the  former,  whofe  manners  are  chafle,  know 
what  love  is;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  debauch- 
ery, are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment. 

When  we  confider  how  much  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouins,  efptcially  in  the  depths  of  the  defart,  re- 
fciubles  in  many  refpefts  that  of  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica, wc  fliall  be  inclined  to  wonvler  why  they  have  not 
the  fame  ferocity  ;  why,  though  they  fo  otten  expe- 
rience the  extreiTiiiy  of  hunger,  the  praJbice  of  devour- 
ing human  flefh  was  never  heard  of  among  them  ;  and 


why,  in  lliort,  their  manners  are  fo  much  more  fociable  BedoniidL 

and   mild.      The  following  rcafons  arc  propofcd  by  " •■' ' 

M.  V'olncy  as  the  true  foluiion  of  this  difficidty. 

It  fcems  at  firft  view  (he  oblcrvcs),  that  America, 
being  rich  in  pafturage,  lakes,  and  forefts,  is  more 
adapted  to  the  paftoral  mode  of  life  than  to  any  other. 
But  if  wc  confider  that  tUefe  forefts,  by  aflbrding  aa 
eafy  refuge  to  animals,  protetl  them  more  furely  from 
the  power  of  man,  wc  may  conclude  that  the  favagc 
has  been  induced  to  become  a  hunter  inftcad  of  a  Ihep- 
hcrd,  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  this  ftate,  all 
his  habits  have  concurred  to  give  liim  a  ferocity  of 
charadcr.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  chace  have  har- 
dened his  body;  Ircquentand  extreme  hunger,  follow- 
ed by  a  fudden  abmidancc  of  game,  has  rendered  him 
voracious.  The  habit  of  (hedding  blood,  and  tearing 
his  prey,  has  fainiliarifed  him  to  the  iight  of  death 
and  fufferings.  Tormented  by  hunger,  he  has  defired 
flclh  ;  and  finding  it  eafy  to  obtain  that  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  he  could  not  long  hefitate  to  kill  him  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  firft  experi- 
ment made,  this  cruelty  degenerates  into  a  habit  ;  he 
becomes  a  cannibal,  fanguinary  and  airocious  ;  and  his 
mind  acquires  all  the  infenfibiliiy  of  his  body. 

The  iiiuatioii  of  the  Arab  is  very  difiercnr.  Amid 
his  vaft  naked  plains,  without  water  and  without  fo- 
refts, he  has  not  been  able,  for  want  of  game  or  fi(h, 
to  become  cither  a  hunter  or  a  fifherman.  The  camel 
has  determined  him  to  a  paftoral  life,  the  manners  of 
which  have  inriucnccd  his  wliole  charai5ler.  Finding 
at  hand  a  light,  but  conftant  and  fufEcient  nourifli- 
ment,  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  frugality.  Content 
with  his  milk  and  his  dates,  he  has  not  defired  fttili ; 
he  ha.s  Ihed  no  blood  :  his  hands  are  not  accuftomcd 
to  llauglitcr,  nor  his  ears  to  the  cries  of  futt'ering  crea- 
tures ;  he  has  preferved  a  liumane  and  fcnfible  heart. 

No  fooncr  did  the  lavage  flicpherd  become  acqunin- 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  the  horfe,  than  his  manner  of  life 
nuift  confiderably  change.  The  facility  of  paffing 
rapidly  over  cxtcnfive  trads  of  country,  rendered  him 
a  wanderer.  He  was  greedy  from  want,  and  b^catnc 
a  robber  from  greedinefs  ;  and  fuch  is  in  facL  his  pre- 
fcnt  charaeler.  A  plunderer,  rather  than  a  warrior, 
the  Arab  polfelTes  no  fanguinary  courage  ;  he  attacks 
only  to  defpoil  ;  and  if  he  meets  with  rcfiftancc,  never 
thinks  a  finall  booty  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
his  life.  To  irritate  him,  you  nuift  flied  his  blood  ;  in 
which  cafe  he  is  found  to  be  as  obftinate  in  his  ven- 
geance as  he  was  cautious  in  avoiding  danger. 

The  Bedouins  have  often  been  reproached  with  this 
fpirit  of  rapine  ;  but  without  wilhing  to  defend  it,  we 
may  obferve  that  one  circumftance  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to,  which  is,  that  it  only  takes  place 
towards  reputed  eneinies,  and  is  confequently  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  laws  of  almoft  all  nations.  A- 
mong  themfelves  they  are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith, 
a  difintereftednefs,  a  generofiiy,  which  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  moft  civilized  people.  What  is  there  more 
noble  than  that  right  of  afylum  fo  refpeded  among 
all  the  tribes  ?  A  ftranger,  nay  even  an  enemy,  touch- 
es the  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  and  from  that  inftant  his 
perfons  becomes  inviolable.  It  would  be  reckoned  a 
difgraceful  mcannefs,  an  indelible  Ihamc,  to  fatisfy 
even  a  jull  vengeance  at  the  expencc  of  hofpitality. 
Has  the  Bedouin  confented  to  eat  bread  and  fait  witli 
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BcJonlni.  his  gueft,  nothing  in  the  world  can  induce  him  to 
II  betray  him.  The  power  of  the  Sultan  himfelf  would 
_^  not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from  the  proteiSion  of 
a  tribe,  but  by  its  total  extermination.  The  Kedouin, 
fo  rapacious  without  his  camp,  has  no  fooner  fct  his 
foot  within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal  and  generous. 
What  little  he  polTcllcs  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide.  He 
has  even  the  delicacy  not  to  wait  till  it  is  allied  :  when 
he  takes  his  rcpaft,  he  atfeifls  to  feat  himfelf  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  invite  tlie  palfengers;  his 
gcncrofity  is  fo  fincere,  that  he  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  merit,  but  merely  as  a  duty,  and  he  therefore 
readily  takes  the  fame  liberty  with  otliers.  To  ob- 
fervc  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  conduct  them- 
felves  towards  each  other,  one  would  imagine  that  they 
polTclfed  all  their  goods  in  common.  Neverthelels 
they  arc  no  flrangcrs  to  property  ;  but  it  has  none  of 
that  felfiflinefs  which  the  increafe  of  the  imaginary 
wants  of  luxury  has  given  it  among  poiilhed  nations. 
Deprived  of  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  which  nature 
has  lavilhed  upon  other  countries,  they  are  Icfs  cxpof- 
ed  to  temptations  which  might  corrupt  and  debafc 
them.  It  is  more  difficult  for  their  Shaiks  to  form  a 
faiflion  to  cnllave  and  impoverilh  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  individual,  capable  of  fupplying  all  his 
wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve  his  character  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  private  property  becomes  at  once  the 
fuiindation  and  bulwark  of  public  liberty. 

This  liberty  extends  even  to  matters  of  religion. 
We  obferve  a  remarkable  dift'erence  between  the  Arabs 
of  the  towns  and  thofe  of  the  defart  ;  fince,  while  the 
former  crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and 
religious  defpotifm,  the  latter  live  in  a  llate  of  perfect 
freedom  from  both  :  it  is  true,  that  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Turks,  the  Bedouins,  from  policy,  preferve  the 
appearance  of  Mahometanifm  ;  but  fo  relaxed  is  their 
obfervance  of  its  ceremonies,  and  fo  little  fervour  has 
ihcir  devotion,  that  they  are  generally  conlidered  as 
infidels,  vi'ho  have  neither  law  nor  prophets.  They 
even  make  no  dithculty  in  faying  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  not  made  for  them:  "For  (add  they) 
how  fliall  we  make  ablutions  who  have  no  water  ?  How 
can  we  beftow  alms  who  are  not  rich  ?  Why  Ihould  we 
fad  in  the  Ramadan,  fince  the  whole  year  with  us  is 
one  continual  fall  ?  and  what  neceffity  is  there  for  us 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if  God  be  prcfent 
everywhere?"  In  Ihort,  every  man  afts  and  thinks 
as  he  pleafes,  and  the  moll  pcrfed  toleration  is  clla- 
bliflied  among  them. 

BEDRIACUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Italy, 
fituated,  according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and 
Cremona,  but  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  From 
the  accouin  given  by  that  hillorian,  Cluvcrius  conjec- 
tures that  the  ancient  Bedriacum  llood  in  the  place 
where  the  city  of  Caneto  now  (lands.  This  village 
was  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Galba  by 
Oiho,  and  afterwards  of  Otlio  by  ViicUius. 

BEDWIN-MAGNA,  a  village  rive  miles  fouth  of 
Hungcrford  in  Bcrkfliire  in  England.  It  has  neither 
market  nor  fair;  but  is  a  borough  by  prefcripiion,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  confidcrable  pUce  in  il'.e  lime  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  the  traces  of  its  fortifications  arc  Hill  extant. 

BEE,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  infcCls,  the  cha- 
raftcrs  of  which  are  given  under  the  Latin  or  Lin- 
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naean  name  Apis.    The  priucipal  fpecies  are  there  si-       Be*. 

fo  defcribed  ;  excepting  the  mellifica,  or  domeflic  ho-  *" — "■ ' 

ney-bee,  the  hillory  and  management  of  which  was 
referred  to  this  article.  i 

This  fpecies  is  furniilied  with  downy  hairs  j  has  a  Dcfcrip- 
dufky-coloured  brealt,  andbrownilh  belly  ;  the  tibix  of ''""  of  the 
the  hind-legs  arc  ciliated,  and  trar.fverlely  Areaked  on  *'"°'5''''"' 
the  infide.  Each  foot  terminates  in  two  hooks,  with 
their  points  oppolite  to  cacb  other;  in  the  middle 
of  thcfc  hooks  there  is  a  lit;'.c  thin  appendix,  which 
when  unfolded,  enables  the  infeifts  to  fallen  thcnifclves 
toglafs  or  the  mod  poiilhed  bodies.  Thispart  they  like- 
wife  employ  for  tranfmiiting  the  fmallcll  particles  of 
crude  wax  which  they  find  upon  flowers  to  the  cavity 
in  their  thigh,  hereafter  defcribed.  The  queen  and 
drones,  who  never  collect  wax  in  this  manner,  have  no 
fuch  cavity.  This  fpeciesis  alfofurniihed  with  a  probof- 
cis  or  trunk,  which  ferves  to  cxtraft  the  honey  from 
flowers ;  and  has,  belldes,  a  real  mouth  fituated  in 
the  forepart  of  the  head,  with  which  it  is  able  to  feed 
on  the  farina  of  flowers,  from  which  afterwards  is 
made  wax.  The  belly  is  divided  into  fix  rings  or  joints; 
which  fometimes  flioricn  the  body,  by  flipping  the 
one  over  the  other.  In  the  infide  of  the  belly  there 
is  a  fmall  bladder  or  refervoir,  in  which  the  honey  is 
collected,  after  having  palfed  through  the  probofcis  and 
a  narrow  pipe  which  runs  through  the  head  and  bread. 
This  bladder,  when  lull  of  honey,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  pea.  » 

The  ding,  which  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Its  ftinj, 
belly,  is  a  very  curious  weapon  ;  and   when  examined 
by    the    microiirope,  appears  of  a  iurpriling  drudiirc. 
It  has  a  hiirney  (heath  or  fcabbard,  which  includes  two 
bearded  dans.    This  (heath  ends  in  a  (liarp  point,  near 
the  extremity  of  which  a  (lit  opens,  through  which,  at 
the  time  of  dinging,  the  t\\o  bearded  darts  are  pro- 
truded beyond  the  end  of  the  flirath  :  one  of  ibefe  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  and  fixes  its  beard  fird  ;  and 
the  other  indantly  following,  they  penetrate  alternate- 
ly deeper  and   deeper,  taking   hold   of  the  flelh  with 
their  beards  or  hooks,  till  the   whole   (ling  is   buried 
in  the  flelh;  and    then  a  venomous  juice  is  injecled 
through  the  fame  dieath,  from  a  little  bag  at  the  root 
of  the  ding.    Hence  the  wound  occalions  an  acute  pain 
and  fwellingof  ihe  p^rt, which  omctimes continues  (cve- 
ral  days.   Tlufe  cficds  are  bed  remedied  by  enlarging 
the  wound   diredtly,  to  give  it  fome  difcharge.     This 
poifon  feems  to  owe  its  niifchievous  eflicacy  to  certain 
pungent  falls.    Let  a  bee  be  provoked  to  drike  itk  Iting 
agaiiid  a  plate  of  glals,  and  ibtrc  will  be  a  drop  of  the 
poifon  difcharged  and  left  upon  the  glals.     This  being 
placed  under  a  double  microfcopc,   as  the  liquor  evajx)- 
rates,  the  falis  will  be  feen  lo  concrete,  forming  oblong, 
pointed,  clear  cry  dais.— Mr  Derhain  coimied  on   the 
iting  of  a  wafp  eight  beards  on  the  lidc  of  each  dart, 
fomewhat  like  the  beards  of  fi(h-ho(iks ;  and  the  (amc 
number  is   to   be   counted  on  the  dans  of  the  bee's 
fling.     When  thefe  beards  arc  druck  deep  in  the  flelh, 
if  the  wounded  pcrfon  llaris,  or  dilcompofes  the  bee 
before  it  can  dilengage   iheni,  the  ding  is  left  liehind 
dicking  in   the  wound :   but    if  he    have  patience   to 
dand  quiet,  the   creature  brings  the  hooks  down  clofe 
to  the  fides  of  ihc  darts,  and  withdraws  the  weapon  j 
in  which  cafe,  the  wound  is  always  much  Icfs  paintul. 
The  danger  of  being  dung  by  bees  may  be  in  a  great 
Q_  mcafurc 
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meafure  prevented  by  a  quiet  compofcd  behaviour.  A 
thoufaud  bees  will  fly  and  buzz  about  a  perfon  without 
hurling  him,  if  he  Hand  perfectly  Hill,  and  forbear 
dillurbing  them  even  when  nearhisface  ;  in  which  cafe 
he  may  obferve  them  for  hours  together  without  dan- 
ger: but  if  he  molells  or  beats  them  away,  he  ufualiy 
»  S«  i/m- fufiers  for  it.  It  has  been  lately  aihrmed*,  that  a 
iurgbM:-  perfon  is  in  pcrfcd  fafety  in  the  midll  of  myriads  of 
bees,  if  be  but  carefully  keep  liis  mouth  lluit,  and 
breathe  gently  through  the  nollrils  only ;  the  human 
breath,  it  would  fccm,  being  peculiarly  oifenlivc  to 
their  delicate  organs  :  and  merely  with  this  precau- 
tion, it  is  faiJ,  the  very  hives  may  be  turned  up,  and 
even  part  of  the  comb  cut  out,  while  the  bees  are  at 
work. 

I.  Oeconomy,  Instincts,  &c.  uy^/jif  Hone y- Bee. 
We  may  confidcr  a  hive  of  bees  as  a  well  peopled 
city,  in  which  are  commonly  found  trom  15,000  to 
18,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  in  itfclf  a  monarchy  ; 
compofcd  of  a  queen  ;  of  males,  which  are  the  drones  ; 
and  of  worki/ig  hecs,  which  have  been  fuppoled  and 
called  neuters.  The  combs,  which  arc  of  pure  wax, 
ferve  as  their  magazine  of  llorcs,  and  for  the  nurling 
places  of  their  young  offspring.  There  is  between  the 
combs  a  fpace  futHcicnt  for  two  bees  to  march  abreafl, 
without  fmbarralFing  each  other  ;  and  in  fome  parts  it 
is  more  fpacious.  There  are  alfo  holes,  or  narrow 
paffcs,  which  crofs  the  combs  tranfverfely,  and  are  in- 
tended to  Ihortcn  the  way  when  the  bees  pais  from 
one  comb  to  anoiher. 

The  QuEE.v  is  alfo  diflinguiflied  from  the  other 
bees,  by  the  forui  of  her  body  ;  Ihe  is  longer  and  larg- 
er than  ihcy  are,  and  her  wings  are  much  Ihortcr  than 
theirs  in  proportion  to  her  body  ;  for  the  wings  of  the 
other  bees  cover  their  whole  body,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  queen  hardly  reach  beyond  her  middle,  or  end  at 
about  the  third  ring  of  her  belly.  Her  hinder  parts 
are  more  taper  than  thofe  of  the  oiher  bees,  terminat- 
ing Iharper.  Her  belly  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
much  refembling  the  pureft  gold.  She  is  unwieldy  in 
her  flight,  a  reafon  for  her  feldom  flying  but  when  flic 
leaves  the  parent-liive  10  go  and  fettle  a  colony.  All 
the  bees  form  her  retinue,  and  like  dutiful  I'ubjcdts,  re- 
pair to  the  place  (he  choofcs.  She  is  armed  with  a  vi- 
gorous fling.  Lefs  pallionate  however  than  her  fub- 
jefts,  ftie  only  ufes  her  fling  when  long  provoked,  or 
when  in  conteft  tor  imperial  fway.  Never  more  than 
one  remains  in  a  hive,  and  that  is  the  conqueror. 
A  hive  of  bees  cannot  fubiill  without  a  queen,  as 
mcntnf  her  (ijg  alone  produces  their  numerous  poftcrity  ;  and  on 
fubji:a».      j]jJ2  account  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  fo- 

5  vereign  is  admirable. 
Mr  Wild-  Mr.  Wildman,  by  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
man's  feats  of  bees,  fome  years  .^go,  furprifcd  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  means  jjg  ^^^  caufe  a  fwarni  to  light  where  he  pleafcs,  al- 
niofl  inflantancoully  ;  he  can  order  tliem  to  fettle  on  his 
Lead,  then  remove  them  to  his  hand  ;  command  them 
to  depart  and  fettle  on  a  window,  table,  &c.  at  plca- 
i'ure.  We  fliall  fubjoin  his  method  of  performing  thefe 
feats,  in  his  own  words: 

"  Long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  as  foon  as  I 
turn  up  a  hive,  and  give  it  fome  taps  on  the  fides  and 
bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears,  to  know  the 
caufe  of  this  alarm;  but  foon  retires  again  among  her 
people.  Being  accuflomcd  to  fee  her  fo  ofien,  I  readily 
perceive  Iier  at  firll  glance;  and  long  pradicc  has  en- 
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abled  me  to  ftize  her  inftantly,  with  a  tcndernefs  that      Bee, 
does  not  in  the  leafl  endanger  her  perfon.     This  is  of  " 
the  utmoft  importance  ;  for  the  leaft  injury  done  to  her 
brings  immediate  dcftru>ition  to  the  hive,  if  you  have 
not  a  fparc  queen  to  put  in  her  place,  as  I  have  too  of- 
ten experienced  in  my  tirfl  attempts.      When  polleired 
of  her,  I  can  without  injury  to  her,  or  exciting  that 
degree  of  refentmcnt  that  may  tempt  her  to  (ling  me, 
flip  her  into  my  other  hand,  and,  returning  the  hive  to 
its  place,  hold  her  there,  till  the  beesmifling  her,  are  all 
on  wing,  and  in  the  utmofl  coiifuflon.    When  the  bees 
are  thus  dillrclFed,  Iplace  thequeen  whcrc-cverlwould 
liave  the  bees  to  fettle.     The  moment  a  few  of  them 
difcover  her,  they  give  notice  to  thofe  near  tliem,  and 
thofe   to  llie  rcll ;   the  knowledge  of  which  icon  be- 
comes fo  general,  that  in  a  few  minutes  ihcy  all  collcft 
themfclvcs  round  her;  ajid  are  fo  happy  in  having  re- 
covered this  fole  fupport  of  their  Itate,  that  ihey  will 
long  remain  quiet  in  their  fituation.    Nay,  the  fcent  of 
her  body  is  fo  attraiflivc    of  them,  that   the   flightell 
touch  of  her,  along  any  place  or  fubftance,  will  attach 
the  bees  to  ir,  and  induce  them  to  purfue  any  path  flie 
takes."     This  was  the  only  witchcraft  uled   by  Mr 
Wildman,  and  is  that  alone  which  is  prat'tifed  by  others 
who  have  flnce    made   limilar   exhibitions.     In  fliorf, 
fcize  on  the  quetn,  and  you  arc  fure  of  leading  all  the 
bees  of  a  hive  to  any  place  you  pleafe.  6 

When  a  queen  dies  by  any  accident,  the  bees  of  her  Confe- 
hive  immediately   ceal'e   working,  conflinic  their  own  q»f"<^^*  "^ 
honey,  fly  about  their  own  and  other  hivts  at  unufual  h'^"' oe""» 
hours  when  other  bees  are  at  reft,  and  pine  away  if  net     ''' 
foon  flqiplied  with  another  fovercign.     Her  lofs  is  pro- 
claimed by  a  clear  and  interrupted  humming.     This 
iign  Ihould  be  a  warning  to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  to 
take  wliat  honey  remains  in  the  hive,  or  to  procure 
them   another  queen.     In  this  laft  cafe,  the  flock  in- 
fiantly   revives;     plcafure   and    adiviiy   are    apparent 
through  the  whole  hive  ;   the  prelencc  of  the  fovercign 
rcftores  vigour  and  exertion,  and  her  voice  commands 
univerfal  refpcdt  and  obedience  :  of  fuch  importance  is 
the  queen  to  the  exiftence  and  profperiiy  of  the  other 
members  of  this  community. 

The  diflcdtion  of  the  queen-bee  Ciows  evidently  that 
flic  lays  many  thoufand  eggs.  It  is  computed  that 
the  ovaria  of  a  queen-bee  contains  more  than  5000  eggs 
at  one  time ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  diiEcult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  qucen-bce  may  produce  10,000  or  12,000 
bees,  or  even  more,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months.  f 

The  common  Drones  are  fmailer  than  the  queen,  Of  the 
and  larger  than  the  working  bees;  and  in  flying  they  drones, 
make  a  greater  noife.  The  difleftion  of  the  drone 
gives  us  as  great  proof  of  its  being  the  male,  as  that  of 
the  queen  does  of  her  being  female.  In  this  creature 
there  is  no  appearance  of  ovaries  or  eggs,  nor  any  thing 
of  the  flrudure  of  the  common  working  bees,  but  the 
whole  abdomen  is  filled  with  tranfparent  velTcls,  winding 
about  in  various  finuolitics,  and  containing  a  white  or 
milky  fluid.  This  is  pl.iinly  analogous  10  that  fluid  in  the 
males  of  other  animals,  which  is  deflincd  to  render  the 
eggs  of  the  female  prolific;  and  this  whole  apparatus  of- 
veitcls,  w-hich  much  rcfcmble  the  inrnings  and  wind- 
ings of  the  feminal  vefl'cls  in  other  animafs,  is  plainly 
intended  only  for  the  preparation  and  retention  of  this 
matter,  till  the  deflincd  time  of  its  being  emiiled.  On 
fqucczing  the  hinder  pans,  alfo,  may  be  forced  out  the 
pcnisj  a  Cmall  and  flcndcr  flciliy  body,  contained  be- 
tween 
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B«.  tween  the  horns  of  a  fomewhat  harder  fiibftancf ,  which 
'join  at  tjieir  bafe,  but  gradually  part  afunder  as  they 
arc  continued  in  length.  Thcfc  parts,  found  In  all 
the  drones,  and  none  of  them  in  any  other  bees 
except  thefe,  feem  to  prove  very  cviJcnily  the  dif- 
i'crence  of  fex.  If  a  hive  is  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring,  not  a  finglc  drone  will  btr  found  in 
it ;  from  tlie  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June,  hun- 
dreds of  them  will  be  found,  commonly  from  200  or 
?oo  to  1000;  and  froui  thence  to  the  fullowing  fpring 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  feck  for  them.  They  go  not 
out  till  II  in  the  morning,  and  return  before  iix  in  the 
evening.  But  their  expeditions  arc  not  thofe  of  in- 
duftry.  They  have  no  fling,  their  roftrum  and  feet 
are  not  adapted  for  coUeding  wax  and  honey,  nor  in- 
deed are  they  obliged  to  labour.  Tliey  only  hover 
upon  flowers  to  cxtraft  the  fwcets,  and  all  their 
thoughts  are  pleafure.  Their  office  is,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs  of  the  queen  after  they  are  depofitcd  in  the 
cells.  And  while  their  prefence  is  thus  neccllary,  ihey 
are  fufFered  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  love  and  life;  but 
as  foon  as  they  become  ufclefs  in  the  hive,  the  work- 
ing bees  declare  the  nioft  cruel  war  againft  tlicm,  and 
make  terrible  (laughter  of  them.  This  war  affcrts  not 
only  the  bees  already  in  life,  but  even  the  eggs  and  mag- 
gots ;  for  the  law  which  has  pronounced  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  males  has  no  exception,  it  extends  equally 
to  thofe  which  do  not  yet  breathe  and  to  thofe  which 
do;  the  hive  is  cleared  of  every  egg,  maggot,  or 
nymph  ;  the  whole  is  torn  away  and  carried  off.  Af- 
ter the  feafon  proper  for  increafmg  the  number  of  bees 
is  part,  and  when  they  (hould  attend  only  to  the  fup- 
plying  of  iheir  magazines  fufficienily  with  winter-flores, 
every  vcftige  of  the  drones  is  deflroyed,  10  make  room 
for  honey.  Whenever  thefe  drones  are  obfcrved  to  re- 
main in  a  hive  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  held  to  be  a  bad 
fign  of  the  flate  of  the  hive. 

But  bcfides  thefe  larger  drones,  Maraldi  and  Reau- 
mur had  long  ago  difcovcrcd  that  there  were  others  of 
a  Iclfcr  fize,  not  exceeding  that  of  the  common  work- 
ing bees.  This  faft,  however,  was  not  fully  afcer- 
taincd  before  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dcbraw,  to  be 
afterwards  mentioned.  It  is  well  known,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  the  large  drones  never  appear  in 
the  hive  before  the  middle  of  April ;  that  they  are 
all  dead  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  principal 
breeding  feafon  terminates  ;  and  that  iliey  are  dcilroycd, 
together  with  all  their  worms  or  nyniphs.hy  the  work- 
ing bees,  probably  by  order  of  the  q  lecn,  to  fave  ho- 
ney :  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  bees  begin 
to  lirecd  early  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  in  February,  if 
the  weather  is  mild  ;  and  that  many  broods  are  com- 
pleted before  thele  drones  appear.  Bui  if  drones  of  a 
fmaller  fizc  are  fufFered  to  remain,  which  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity  confume  lefs  honey  than  the  others,  ihefe  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  early  broods,  and 
the  larger  drones  are  produced  againft  a  time  of  greater 
plenty.  Some  obfervcrs  allirm,  that  the  fmaller diones 
arc  all  dead  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  larger 
fpecics  appear  and  fuperfede  iheir  ufc.  Thcfc  circuni- 
liances  accord  with  the  fuggcftion  of  Abbe  Le  I'luche 
in  his  Spedacli  dc  la  Nature,  That  a  fmall  number  of 
drones  are  refervcd  to  fupply  the  neceirnies  of  the  cii- 
fuing  year;  and  that  thefe  drones  are  very  little.,  if  at 
all,  larger  than  the  common  bees. 


The  Working  Bees  corapofe  the  greaieft  body  of     Bee. 
the  ft;.ite.  Columella   informs  us,  that  the  ancients  dif-  .^r"^- — r' 
tinguilhcd   feveral   kinds  of    ihem.     He  joins   in   o- ?^  \*^, 
pinion  with   Virgil,  who  approves  of  thofe  which  arc  '"^   "'" 
fmall,  oblong,  fmooih,  bright   and  Ihining,  of  a  gentle 
and    mild    diljjofition :   "for,"  continues  he,  by   how 
much   the  larger  and   rounder  the  bee  is,  by  lo  much 
the  worfe  it  is  ;   but  if  it  be  fierce   and  cruel,  it  is  the 
worft  of  all.     The  angry  difpoliiion  of  bees  of  a  bet- 
ter eluraftcr  is  eafily  foftcned   by   the    frequent  inter- 
courfeof  thofe  who  take  care  of  (hem,  for  they  grow 
more  tame  when  they  are  often  handled."     The  expe- 
rience of  ages  has  now  eftablilhcd  the  fort  of  bees  wJiich 
have  been  found  to  aufwer  bcft  the  purpofcs  of  keeping 
tiiem. 

The  working  bees  have  the  care  of  the  hive,  collefl 
the  wax  and  honey,  fabricate  and  work  up  the  wax, 
build  the  cells,  feed  the  young,  keep  the  hive  clean, 
drive  from  thence  ftrangers,  and  employ  themfelvcs  in 
all  other  concerns  relating  to  the  hive. 

The  working  bee  has  twoflomachs ;  oneof  which  con- 
tains the  lioncy,  and  a  fecond  in  which  is  contained  the 
crude  wax.  The  working  bees  have  no  pans  analo- 
gous  to  the  ovaria  of  the  queen,  or  that  refemble  the 
male  organs  of  the  drones.  Hence  they  have  gene- 
rally been  fiippofed  to  be  neutral  or  of  neither  fex. 
But  a  difTcrent  dodrine  has  lately  been  cflabliflied  ; 
which  there  will  be  occafion  to  notice  in  the  fequel. 

The  lling  is  very  ncceflary  for  a  working  bee,  both 
as  an  offenfive  and  as  a  deftnfivc  weapon  :  for  their  ho- 
ney and  wax  excite  the  envy  of  many  greedy  and  lazy 
infers ;  and  they  have  alfo  to  defend  themfelvcs  againft 
enemies,  who  are  fonder  of  eating  them  than  their 
honey.  There  is  likcvi-ife  a  time  when  the  drones  mufl 
be  facrificed  and  exterminated  for  the  good  of  the  fo- 
ciety;  and  as  they  are  larger  and  flrongcr  than  the 
working  bees,  thefe  lafl  would  have  a  very  unequal 
match,  were  it  not  for  this  poifonons  fling.  , 

There  happen  alfo  among  bees,  either  of  the  fame  Of  their 
or  different  hives,  moft  deadly  feuds,  in  which  their  battles. 
flings  are  their  chief  weapons.  In  thefe  conicfls,  great 
fkill  may  be  difcerned  in  iheir  manner  of  pointing  the 
fting  between  the  fcaly  rings  which  cover  their  bodies, 
or  10  fome  other  ealily  vulnerable  part.  The  bee  which 
iirft  gains  the  advantage  remains  the  conqueror:  iho" 
the  vii.'lory  cofts  the  vidor  his  life,  if  he  has  left  his 
fling  in  the  body  of  ihc  enemy  ;  for,  with  the  fling, 
Jo  much  of  his  body  is  torn  out,  that  death  inevi- 
tably follows.  Bees  have  very  levere  conflifls  when 
whole  hives  engage  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  many  arc 
llain  on  both  fule s.  Their  lighting  and  plundering  one 
another  ought  chiefly  to  be  im]iutcd,  as  Mr  Thorley 
obferves,  cither  to  their  pcrfcd  abhorrence  of  (loth  anJ 
idlencfs,  or  to  their  iufatiahle  ihirll  for  honey;  for 
when  in  fpring  and  auimnn,  the  weather  is  fair,  but 
no  honey  can  be  collcCled  from  plants,  and  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  hives  of  otlier  bees,  they  will  ven- 
ture i!icir  lives  to  get  it  there. 

Dr  Warder  alligns  another  caufc  of  their  fighting  ; 
M'hich  is,  the  ncceirny  that  ilic  bees  are  reduced  to 
when  their  hive  has  been  plundered,  at  a  feafon 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  repair  the  lofs  by  any 
iri.lullry  in  the  fields. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  queens  is  killed  in  l>ai[Ie.     In 

this  cafe,  the  bees  of  both  hives  unite  as  loon  as  her 
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death  is  generally  known  among  them.  All  chen  be- 
'  come  one  people  ;  ihe  vantiniQicd  go  offwiih  the  rob- 
bers richly  UJcn  with  their  own  fpoijs,  and  rciiini 
every  day  with  ihtir  new  alTociatcs  to  pillage  their  old 
lubitation.  This  caufes  a  throng,  uniiliial  tor  the  lea- 
Ton,  at  the  door  of  tlie  hive  thry  arc  phindcriiig  ;  and 
if  the  owner  lifts  it  up  at  night,  wjicn  all  arc  gone 
home,  he  will  find  it  empty  of  inhabitants;  though 
there  perhaps  will  remain  in  it  fome  honey,  which  he 
takes  as  his  property. 

When  two  (warms  take  flight  at  the  fame  time,  they 
fomctimes  quarrel,  and  great  numbers  are  deflioytd 
on  botli  lides,  till  one  of  the  queens  is  llain.  This 
ends  the  contcfl,  and  the  bees  of  both  fides  unite  under 
the  furviving  fovcreign. 

M'hen  the  bees  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  ihey 
divide  themfelves  into  four  companies :  one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  fearch  of  materials;  another  em- 
ploys itlclf  in  laying  out  the  bottoms  and  partitions  of 
their  cells;  a  third  is  employed  in  making  the  iiifide 
fmooth  from  the  corners  and  angles;  and  the  fourth 
company  brinj^s  food  for  the  reft,  or  relieves  tliofe  who 
return  with  their  rel'pcftive  burdens.  But  they  are  not 
kept  conftant  to  one  employment ;  they  often  change 
the  talks  alfigned  them  :  thole  that  have  been  at  work, 
being  permitted  to  jjo  abroad ;  and  tbofe  that  have 
been  in  the  fields  already,  take  their  places.  They 
feem  even  to  have  figns,  by  which  they  underftand  each 
other:  for  when  any  of  liiem  want  food,  it  bends  down 
its  trunk  to  the  bee  from  <vhom  it  is  expetJled,  which 
then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  fall  in- 
to the  other's  mouth,  which  is  at -that  time  opened  to 
receive  it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  fo  great,  that, 
in  a  day's  time,  they  are  able  to  make  cells  which  lie 
upon  each  other  numerous  enough  to  contain  3000 
bees. 

In  the  plan  and  formation  of  thcfe  cells  they  difco- 
vera  moft  wonderful  fagacity.  In  conftrucling  habita- 
tions within  a  limited  compafs,an  arcliiteft  would  have 
three  objeifls  in  view  ;  firfl  to  ufe  the  fmalleft  quantity, 
that  can  be  of  materials;  next,  to  give  the  edifice 
the  greatefl  capacity  on  a  determined  fpace  ;  and  third- 
ly, to  employ  the  fpot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of 
it  may  be  loft.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bees  have  obtained  all  thefe  advantages  in  the  hex- 
agonal form  of  their  cells  :  for,  firft,  there  is  an  (Eco- 
nomy of  wax,  as  the  circumference  of  one  cell  makes 
part  of  the  circumferences  of  thofe  contiguous  to  it  ; 
fecondly,  the  ccconomy  of  the  fpot,  as  thefe  cells  which 
join  to  one  another  leave  no  void  between  them  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  greateft  capacity  or  fpacc ;  as,  of  all  the 
figures  which  can  be  contiguous,  that  with  fix  fides 
gives  the  largeft  area.  This  thriftincfs  prompts  them 
to  make  the  partitions  of  their  cells  thin  ;  yet  they  are 
conftrudled  fo  as  that  the  folidity  may  compenfaie  for 
the  fcantinefs  of  materials.  The  parts  moft  liable  to 
injury  arc  the  entrance  of  the  cells.  Thefe  the  bees 
take  care  to  ftrengihen,  by  adding  quite  round  the 
circumference  of  the  apertures  a.  fillet  of  wax,  by  which 
means  this  mouth  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than 
the  fides:  and  they  are  ftrengthened  at  the  bottom  by 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bottom  of  three  cells  falling 
in  the  middle  of  an  oppofite  cell.  The  combs  lie  pa- 
rallel to  each  other;  and  there  is  left  between  ever/ 
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liules  which  go  quite  through  the  combs,  and  fcrve  as 
lanes  for  the  bees  to  jiafs  from  one  comb  to  another 
wiilioiit  being  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  about.  When 
ihty  bigin  their  combs,  lh:y  form  at  the  top  oi  the 
hive  a  root  or  Itay  to  the  whole  edifice,  which  is  to 
liang  from  it.  Though  they  generally  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  combs  fo  that  there  (hall  be  no  more 
between  them  than  what  is  AifHcient  for  two  bees  to 
pafs,  yet  they  fomctimes  place  thofe  beginnings  of  two 
combs  too  far  afundcr ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  in  onJcr  to  fiU 
up  part  of  the  void  (pace  ariling  (rom  that  bad  difpo- 
filion,  tliey  carry  their  combs  on  obliquely,  to  make 
them  gradually  approach  each  other.  This  void  fpace 
isfomeiimes  foconlidciable,  that  the  bees  build  in  it  an 
intermediate  comb,  which  they  terminate  as  Coon  as  the 
original  combs  have  only  their  due  diftances.  As  the 
combs  would  be  apt,  when  full,  to  overcome  by  their 
Weight  all  the  fecurity  which  the  bees  can  give  them 
againft  falling;  they  who  prepare  hives,  fet  in  them, 
crollwife,  fticks  which  ftrve  as  props  to  the  combs, 
and  fave  the  bees  a  great  deal  of  labour.  It  is  notcafy 
to  difcover  the  particular  manner  of  their  working ; 
for,  notwiihftanding  the  many  contrivances  ufcd  for  this 
purpofc,  there  are  fuch  numbers  in  continual  motion, 
and  fiicceed  one  another  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no- 
thing but  confufion  appears  to  the  fight.  Some  of  iliem, 
however,  have  been  obfcrved  carrying  pieces  of  wax  in 
their  talons,  and  running  to  the  places  where  they  arc 
at  work  upon  the  combs.  Thefe  they  faften  to  the 
work  by  means  of  the  fame  talons.  Each  bee  is  cm- 
ployed  but  a  very  (hort  time  in  this  way  :  but  there  is 
fo  great  a  number  of  them  that  go  on  in  a  conftant 
fucceffion,  that  the  coinb  increalcs  very  perceptibly. 
Belides  thefe,  there  are  others  that  run  about  beating 
the  work  with  their  wings  and  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body,  probably  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  lirm  and 
folid. 

Whilft  part  of  the  bees  are  occupied  in  forming  the 
cells,  others  are  employed  in  pertecling  and  polilhing 
thofe  that  arc  new  modelled.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  their  talons,  taking  off  every  thing  that  is 
rough  and  uneven.  Thefe  polifhers  are  not  fo  delliltory 
in  their  operations  as  thofe  that  make  the  cells;  they 
work  long  and  diligently,  never  intermitting  their  la- 
bo  ir,  excepting  to  carry  out  of  the  cell  the  particles 
of  wax  which  they  take  off  in  polilhing.  Thefe  par- 
ticles are  not  allowed  to  be  loft  ;  others  are  ready  to 
receive  them  from  the  polillicrs,  and  to  employ  them 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  work.  . 

The  balls  which  we  fee  attached  to  the  legs  of  bees  of  their 
returning  to  the  hives,  are  not  wax,  but  a  powdercol-  building- 
levied  from  the  ftaminaof  flowers,   not  yet  brought  to  materials, 
the  ftate  of  wax.     The  fubftance  of  thefe  balls  heated  ^"^  P™^*" 
in  any  velFel,  does  not   melt  as  wax  would  do,  but  be-     °^ 
comes  dry,  and  hardens  :  it  may  even  be  reduced  to  a 
coal.     If  thrown  into  water,  it  will  fiiik  ;  whereas  wax 
fwims.    To  reduce  this  crude  fubftance  into  wax,  it 
muft  firft  be  digeftcd  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

Every  bee,  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  colleft  tliis 
precious  ftore,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  par- 
ticularly fnch  as  feem  charged  with  the  greateft  quan- 
tities of  this  yellow  farina.     As  the  animal's  body  is 
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covered  over  with  hair,  it  rolls  itfelf  within  the  flower, 
■'  and  quickly  becomes  quite  covered  with  the  diift,whicli 
it  foon  after  bnilhes  otf  with  iis  two  hind  legs,  and 
kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of  the  hind- 
legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged  with  hair  ;  and  into 
thefe,  as  into  a  bafkct,  the  animal  Hicks  its  pellets. 
Tims  employed,  the  bee  flits  from  flower  to  riowtr, 
increafing  its  llore,  and  adding  to  its  Hock  of  wax, 
until  the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a  grain 
of  pepper  ;  by  this  time  having  got  a  fudicient  load, 
it  returns,  making  the  bcfl  of  its  way  to  the  hive. 

After  the  bees  have  brought  home  this  crude  Hib- 
flance,  they  eat  it  by  degrees  ;  or,  at  other  times, 
three  or  four  bees  come  and  eafe  the  loaded  bee,  by 
eating  each  of  them  a  Ihare,  the  loaded  bee  giving  tliem 
a  liint  fo  to  do.  Hunger  is  not  the  motive  of  iheir 
thus  eating  the  balls  of  waxy  matter,  efpecially  when 
a  fwarm  is  firft  hived  ;  but  it  is  their  defirc  to  provide  a 
fpeedy  fupply  of  real  wax  for  making  the  combs.  At 
other  times,  when  there  is  no  immediate  want  of  wax, 
the  bees  lay  this  matter  up  in  repofitories,  to  keep  it 
in  ftore. 

When  this  waxy  matter  is  fwallowcd,  it  is,  by  the 
digeflivc  powers  of  the  bee,  converted  into  real  wax, 
which  the  bees  again  difgorgc  as  they  work  it  up  into 
combs  ;  for  it  is  only  while  thus  (oft  and  pliant  from 
the  ilomach  that  they  can  fabricate  it  properly.  That 
the  wax  thus  employed  is  taken  from  thcir.'lomachs, 
appears  from  their  making  a  confidcrable  quantity  of 
comb  foon  after  they  arc  hived,  and  even  on  any  tree  or 
ihrub  where  they  have  rcfted  bat  a  Ihort  while  before 
their  being  hived,  tliough  no  balls  were  vilil'le  on  their 
legs,  excepting  thofe  of  a  few  wliich  may  be  jiifl  re- 
turned from  the  ticld.  This  is  farther  coniiniied  by 
what  happened  in  a  fwarm  newly  hived  :  for  two  days 
together  from  the  lime  of  their  quitting  their  former 
home  it  rained  conllantly,  infoinuch  that  not  one  bee 
was  able  to  (lir  oiu  during  that  time  ;  yet  at  the  end 
of  the  two  days  they  had  made  a  comb  15  or  16  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

The  crude  wax,  when  brought  home  by  tlie  bees,  is 
often  of  as  different  colours  as  are  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  col  leded  :  but  the  new  combs  are  always  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  afterwards  changed  only  by  the 
impurities  arifing  from  the  Aeam,  5;c.  of  the  bees. 

Bees  coUeft  crude  wax  alio  for  food;  for  if  this  was 
not  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  want  of  wax  after  the 
combs  are  made  :  but  they  arc  oliferved,  even  in  old 
hives,  to  return  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  fuch  mat- 
ter, which  is  dcpolited  in  particular  cells,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ba-brcaii.  We  may  gucfs  that  they 
confiime  a  great  deal  of  this  fubllance  in  food  by  the 
quantity  colle^!■"led  ;  which,  by  computation,  may  in  fomc 
hives,  amount  to  an  hundred  weight  in  a  feafon,  whilft 
the  real  wax  in  fuch  an  hive  docs  not  perhaps  exceed 
two  pounds. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  oaght 
to  be  very  clofe  ;  and  what  their  hives  want  from  the 
negligt  nee  or  nn(kiltulnefs  of  man,  thefe  animals  fup- 
ply by  their  own  induftry  ;  fo  that  it  is  tlieir  principal 
care,  when  firll  hived,  to  ftop  up  all  the  crannies.  Kor 
this  purpofc  they  make  ufc  of  a  rcllnous  gum,  which  is 
more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs  greatly  from  it. 
This  the  ancients  called />r(//c///.  It  will  grow  confidcr- 


ably  hard  in  the  hive,   though  it  will  in  fome  meafurc      Bte. 

foften  by  heat ;  and  is  often  found  different  in  confill-  ^^ ' 

ence,  colour,  and  fmcll.  It  has  generally  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour  when  it  is  warmed  ;  and  by  fome  it  is 
conlidcred  as  a  nioft  grateful  perfume.  WJicn  the 
bees  begin  to  work  with  it,  it  is  fofi;  but  it  acquires  a 
iirmcr  confidence  every  day,  till  at  length  it  ail'umes 
a  brOwn  colour,  and  becomes  nnich  harder  than  wax. 
The  bees  carry  it  on  tlicir  hinder  legs  ;  and  fome  think 
it  is  met  with  on  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar. 
However  it  is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plalier 
the  inlide  of  their  hives  wi;h  this  compofuion.  14 

Honey  is  originally  a  juice  digcfted  in  plants,  which  3-  The  if 
fweais  through  their  pores,  and  chiefly  in  thcirflowcrs,  "<>• 
or  is  contained  in  refcrvoirs  in  which  nature  ftores  it. 
The  bees  fomctimes  penetrate  into  thefe  l^ores,  and  at 
other  times  And  the  liquor  exfudcd.  This  they  collcft 
in  their  fiomachs  ;  fo  that,  when  loaded  with  it,  they 
feem,  to  an  inattentive  eye,  to  come  home  without  any 
booty  at  all. 

Befides  the  liquor  already  mentioned,  which  is  ob- 
tained  from    the  flowers  of  plants,  another  fubflancc, 
called  hoiicy-dciu  *,   has  been  difcovered,  of  which  the  '  Seethe 
bees  are  equally  fond.    Of  this  fubltancc  there  are  two^""''"^''  •^•' 
kinds,  both  deriving  their  origin  from  vegetables,  the""?'"''''""' 
in  Very  different  ways. 

The  firlf  kind,  the  only  one  known  to  hufbandmen, 
and  which  pallls  for  a  dew  that  falls  on  trees,  is  no  o- 
ther  than  a  mild  fwect  juice,  which  having  circulated 
through  the  vcffclsof  vegetables,  is  frparatid  in  proper 
rcfervoirs  in  the  flowers,  or  on  the  leaves,  where  it  is 
properly  called  the  hcmy-di.'w :  fomctimes  it  is  depoliieJ 
in  the  pith,  as  in  the  fugar-cane  ;  and,  at  other  times, 
in  the  juice  of  pulpy  fummer-fruiis  when  ripe.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  manna  which  is  collected  on  the  afli 
and  maple  of  Calabria  and  Briaufon,  where  it  flows  in 
great  plenty  from  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  thefe  trees, 
and  thickens  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  ufually  ftcn. 
The  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief 
rcfource  of  bees  after  the  fpring- flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  arc  pail,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
(mail  mean  infcft  f ,  the  excrement  thrown  out  by  which  f  Sec  th« 
makes  a  part  ot  the  moll  delicate  honey  we  ever  tafie.  articles /l- 

From  whatever  fource  the  bees  have  collcflcd  their/*"  ""'* 
honey,  the  inlfant  they  return  home,  they  feck  cells  in  ■"•"O"'''*^ 
which  they  may  difgorge  and  depolite  their  loads. 
They  have  two  fort  of  llores  :  one  of  which  conlifls  of 
honey  laid  up  for  the  winter  ;  and  the  other  of  honey 
intended  for  accidental  ufc  in  eafe  of  bad  weather,  and 
for  fuch  bees  as  do  not  go  abroad  in  fcarch  of  it.  Their 
method  of  fecuring  each  of  thefe  is  different.  They 
have  in  each  cell  a  thicker  fubftancc,  which  is  placed 
over  the  honey,  to  prevent  its  running  out  of  the  cell ; 
and  that  fubflance  is  raifcd  gradually  as  the  cell  is  fill- 
ed, till  the  bees,  finding  thai  the  cell  cainiot  contain  any 
more,  clofe  it  with  a  covering  of  wax,  not  to  be  opened 
till  times  of  want,  or  during  the  winter.  j^ 

It  has  been  already  obfervtd,  that    the  cells  are  in- of  the 
tended  for  other  purpofes  bclides  being  places  o(  florc  manner  In 
for  honey.     One  of  the  chief  iifcs  is,  their  being  nur-  which  bce» 
ferics  for  the  young.     The  cells  for  thofe  w  hieh  are  to  *"'"<'* 
be  working  bees,  arc  commonly  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
thofe  for  drones,  three  (piarirrsof  an  inch  ;  and   thofe 
which  arc  intended  for  keeping  of  huncy  only,  ftill 
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The  ciiicen-l)ce  is  generally  concealed  in  the  mod  fe- 
cret  pan  of  tlic  hivr,  and  is  never  vilible  l>iu  when  llic 
lays  her  eggs  in  fuch  combs  as  are  cxjiofcd  to  liglit. 
When  Ihc  docs  apptar,  (lie  is  always  attended  l>y  tenor 
a  dozen  of  the  common  fort,  who  form  a  )<ind  of  re- 
tinue, and  follow  her  wherever  Ihe  goes  with  a  fedatc 
and  grave  tread.  Before  flic  lays  her  eggs,  (he  exa- 
mines the  cells  where  flie  defigns  to  lay  them  ;  and  if 
Ihe  finds  that  they  contain  ncitlicr  honey,  wax,  nor 
any  embryo,  Ihc  introdnces  the  pollerior  part  of  her 
liody  into  a  cell,  and  fixes  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  fmall 
white  cg^,  which  is  compofcd  of  a  thin  white  mem- 
brane, full  of  a  whiiilh  liquor.  In  this  manner  flic 
goes  on,  till  flie  fills  as  many  cells  as  flic  has  eggs  to 
lay,  which  are  generally  many  thoufands.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  egg  has  been  dcpolited  in  the  fame  cell ; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  working  bees  remove  the  fu- 
pernumcrary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in  each  cell. 
On  the  firft  or  fecond  day  after  the  egg  is  lodged  in 
the  cell,  the  drone  bee  injects  a  fmall  quantity  of  whi- 
tiOi  liquid,  which  in  about  a  day  is  abforbed  by  the 
egg.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  produced  a  worm 
or  maggot  ;  which,  when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch 
the  oppofite  angle,  coils  itfclf  up  in  the  ihape  of  a  fe- 
micirclc,  and  floats  in  a  proper  liquid,  whereby  it  is 
nouriflied  and  enlarged  in  its  dimenlions.  This  liquor 
is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  of 
an  infipid  tafte  like  flour  and  water.  Naturalifls  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  qualities  of  this  liquid. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  it  conlifis  of  fome  generative 
matter,  iiijefled  by  the  working  bees  into  each  cell,  in 
order  to  give  fecundity  to  the  egg  ;  but  the  moft  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  fomc 
writers  have  called  the  bee-bread  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  water  with  the  juices  of  plants  and  flowers 
colleded  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  ihe  young,  vvhilfl 
they  are  in  their  weak  and  helplefs  fl;ate.  Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  this  aliment,  it  is  certain  that  the 
common  working  bees  are  very  induftrious  in  fupply- 
ing  the  worms  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  it.  The 
worm  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  for  about  eight  days, 
till  one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  ring  ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  feel  itfelf  uneafy  in  its  firll  poflure, 
it  ceafes  to  eat,  and  begins  to  unroll  itfclf,  thrufling 
that  end  forward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cell  which 
is  to  be  the  head.  The  attendant  bees,  obfcrving  thefc 
fymptoms  of  approaching  transformation,  defift  from 
their  labours  in  carrying  proper  food,  and  employ  them- 
felves  in  faflening  up  the  top  of  the  cell  with  a  lid  of 
wax,  formed  in  concentric  circles,  and  by  their  natu- 
ral heat  in  chcrifliing  the  brood  and  haflening  the 
birth.  In  this  concealed  Hate  the  vi'orm  extends  itfclf 
at  full  lengih,  and  prepares  a  web  of  a  fort  of  filk,  in 
the  manner  of  the  filk-worm.  This  vi'cb  forms  a  com- 
plete lining  for  the  cell,  and  affords  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  the  transformation  of  the  worm  into  a  nymph 
or  chryfalis.  Some  naturalifls  fuppofe,  that  as  each 
cell  is  deftincd  to  the  fucecflive  breeding  of  feveral 
worms,  the  v.'hole  web,  which  is  compofed  of  many 
crulls  or  doubles,  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  as  many 
webs  as  there  have  been  worms.  1\I.  Maraldi  appre- 
hends, that  this  lining  is  formed  of  the  fkin  of  the 
worm  thrown  off  at  its  entrance  into  the  nymph  Hate  : 


but  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  cells  are  opened  when  newly 
covered  by  the  bees,  the  worm  within  will  be  found  in  *" 
its  own  form,  and  dctcfted  in  the  aft  of  Ipinning  its 
web;    and  by  means  of  glafTes  it  will  be  found  com- 
pofcd   of  fine  threads   regularly  wo\en  together,  like 
ihofe  of  other  fpinning  animals.     In  ilie  Ipace  of  18 
or  20  days  the  whole  procefs  of  transfonr.ation  is  fi- 
niflied,  and  the  btc  endeavours  to  difchargc  itfclf  from 
confintnunt    by    forcing  an    aperture  with    its  teeth 
through  the  covering  of  the  cell.     The  paflage  is  gra- 
dually dilated  ;  fo  that  one  horn  firll  appears,  then  the 
head,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body.    This  is  ufually 
the  work  of  three  hours,  and  fometimcs  of  half  a  day. 
The  bee,  after  it  has  difengaged  itfclf,  Hands  on  the 
furface  of  the  comb,  till  it  has  acquired  its  natural  com- 
plexion, and  full  maturity  and  flrcngth,  fo  as  to  bc- 
coiTic  fit  for  labour.    The  reft  of  the  bees  gather  round 
it  in  this  Hate,  congratulate  its  birth,  and  offer  it  ho- 
ney out  of  their  own  mouths.     The  exuviae  and  feat- 
tered  pieces  of  wax  which  arc  left  in  the  cell  arc  re- 
moved by  the  working  bees ;  and   the  matrix  is  n» 
fooiiercleanfed  and  fit  for  new  fecundation, but  the  queen 
depofites  another  egg  in  it ;  infomuch  that,  Mr  Maraldi 
fays,  he  has  feen  five  bees  produced  in  the  fame  cell 
in  thefpace  of  three  months.    The  young  bees  are  ea- 
fily  diftinguiflied  from  the  others  by  their  colour:  they 
are  grey,  inflead  of  the  yellowifli  brown  of  the  com- 
mon bees.     The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  their  body  is 
black,  and  the  hairs  that  grow  upon  it  are  white,  from 
the  mixture  of  which  leen  together  refults  a  grey  ; 
but  this  colour  forms  itfelf  into  a  brownifli  yellow  by 
degrees,  the  rings  of  the  body  becoming  more  brown 
and  the  hairs  more  yellow. 

The  eggs  from  which  drones  are  to  proceed,  are,  as 
already  obferved,  laid  in  larger  cells  than  thofc  of  the 
working  bees.  The  coverings  of  thefe  cells,  when  the 
drones  are  in  the  nymph  ftate,  are  convex  or  fwelling 
outward,  whilfl  the  cells  of  the  working  bees  are  flat. 
This,  with  the  privilege  of  leading  idleeifeminatelives, 
and  not  working  for  the  public  flock,  is  what  diflin- 
guiflies  the  drones. 

The  bees  depart  from  their  nfual  flyle  of  building 
when  they  arc  to  raifc  cells  for  bringing  up  fuch  maggotg 
as  arc  deflined  to  become  queens.  Thefe  are  of  alongifli 
oblong  form,  having  one  end  bigger  than  the  other, 
with  their  exterior  furface  full  of  little  cavities.  Wax, 
which  is  employed  with  fo  geometrical  a  thriftinefs  in 
the  railing  of  hexagonal  cells,  is  expended  with  pro- 
fufion  in  the  cell  which  is  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  royal 
maggot.  They  fometimes  fix  it  in  the  middle,  and  at 
other  times  on  one  fide  of  a  comb.  Several  common 
cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it. 
It  is  placed  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  common  cells, 
the  largefl  end  being  uppermoft.  The  lower  end  is 
open  till  the  feafon  for  clofing  it  comes,  or  till  the  mag- 
got is  ready  for  transformation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  tender  maggot  can  remain  in  a  cell 
turned  bottom  upmofl,  if  we  did  not  find  it  buried  in 
a  fubflance  fcarccly  fluid,  and  if  it  was  not  in  itfelf,  at 
firft,  fmall  and  light  enough  to  be  fufpended  in  this 
clammy  paflc.  As  it  grows  it  fills  all  the  upper  and 
larger  part  of  the  cell.  As  foon  as  the  young  queen 
conies  out  of  her  cell,  that  cell  is  deftroyed,  and  its 
place  is  fupplied  by  common  cells  ;  but  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  royal  cell  is  left,  tliis  part  of  the  comb  is 
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3«e.  found  thicker  than  any  other.  There  are  fcveral  fuch 
"~~^'~~'  cells  prepared  :  for  if  there  was  only  one  reared  in 
each  hive,  the  fwarms  might  ofitn  want  a  condiidrefs. 
Many  accidents  may  alfo  dcftroy  the  little  maggot  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  bee.  It  is  therefore  ncccilary  ihjt  a 
number  of  fuch  cells  Ihjuld  be  provided  ;  and  accord- 
ingly there  arc  oblcrved  feveral  young  queens  in  the 
bcginniiig  of  the  fuinnicr,  more  than  one  of  which  of- 
ten takes  flight  when  a  fwarin  departs. 

A  young  queen  is  in  a  comliiiou  to  lead  a  fwarm 
from  a  hive  in  which  flie  was  born  in  four  or  five  days 
after  Ihc  has  appeared  in  it  with  wings.  The  bees  of 
a.  fwarm  arc  in  a  great  hurry  when  they  know  that 
their  queen  is  ready  to  lay.  In  this  cafe,  they  give  to 
their  new  cells  but  part  of  the  depth  they  are  tu  have, 
and  defer  the  fiuilliing  of  them  till  they  have  traced 
the  number  of  cells  rcquilitc  for  the  prcfent  time.  The 
cells  firil  made  arc  intended  only  for  working  bees  ; 
,  thefe  being  the  moll  neccllary. 
Of  their  When  the  hive  is  become  too  much  crowded  by  the 

fwanning.  addition  of  the  young  brood,  apart  of  the  bees  think 
of  finding  thcmfclvcs  a  more  commodious  habitation, 
and  with  that  view  lingle  out  the  mofl  forward  of  the 
young  queens.  A  new  (warm  is  therefore  conflantly 
compofed  of  ore  queen  at  Icaft,  and  of  feveral  thoufand 
working  bees,  as  well  as  fouie  hundreds  of  drones. 
The  working  bees  are  fonie  old,  fomc  young. 

Scarce  has  the  colony  arrived  at  its  new  habita- 
tion, when  the  workiugbees  labour  with  the  uimoft  di- 
ligence to  procure  materials  for  fond  and  building. 
Their  principal  aim  is  not  only  to  have  cells  in  which 
they  may  depolit  their  honey  :  a  llrongcr  motive  feems 
to  animate  them.  They  fecm  to  know  that  their  queen 
is  in  hafle  to  lay  her  eggs.  Their  indufli^y  is  fuch,  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  will  have  made  combs  twen- 
ty inches  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  They  make 
more  wax  during  the  firfl  fonnight,  if  the  fcafon  is  fa- 
vourable, tlian  they  do  during  all  tiie  rcfl  of  the  year. 
Other  bees  are  at  the  fame  time  bn(y  in  flopping  all  the 
holes  and  crevices  they  find  in  their  new  hive,  in  order 
to  guard  againft  the  entrance  of  infcds  which  covet 
their  honey,  their  wax,  or  themfclvcs  :  and  alfo  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  for  it  is  indifpenfably  nccelfary 
that  they  be  lodged  warm. 

When  the  bees  lirft  fettle  in  fwarming,  indeed  when 
tliey  at  any  time  refb  themfelves,  there  is  fomething 
very  particular  in  their  method  of  taking  their  rcpofc. 
It  is  done  by  colletling  themfclvcs  in  a  heap,  and  hang- 
ing to  each  other  by  their  feet.  They  fomctimes  ex- 
tend thefe  heaps  to  a  confiderable  length.  It  would 
fecm  probable  to  us,  that  bees  from  whicli  the  others 
liang  mufl  have  a  conliderable  weight  fufpcnded  to 
them.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  bees  mufl 
find  this  to  be  a  fituation  agreeable  to  themfelves.  They 
may  perhaps  have  a  method  of  dillcnding  themfclvcs 
with  air,  thereby  to  lelien  their  fpccific  gravity  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fiflies  do,  in  order  to  alter  their  gravity 
compared  with  water. 

When  a  fwarm  divides  into  two  or  more  bands, 
which  fettle  fcjiarately,  this  divifion  is  a  Aire  fign  that 
there  are  two  or  more  queens  among  them.  One  of 
thefe  cluders  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  The 
bees  of  the  fmallcr  duller,  or  chillers,  detach  them- 
felves by  little  and  little,  till  at  lafl  the  whole,  together 
with  the  qiiecn  or  queens,  unite  with  the  larger  chiller. 


As  foon  as  the  bees  are  fettled,    tlie  fjpemumcraiy      E«. 

queen,  or  queens,  mull  be  facriliccd   to  ifac  peace  and  *■ ' 

tranquillity  of  the  hive.  This  execution  generally 
raifcs  a  confiderable  commotion  in  the  hive  ;  and  feve- 
ral other  bees,  as  well  as  the  queen  or  queens,  lofc 
their  lives.  Their  bodies  may  be  obferved  on  the 
ground,  near  the  hive.  The  queen  that  is  chofen  is  of 
a  more  reddilh  colour  than  thofe  which  are  dcftroycd  : 
fo  that  fruiifulnefs  fccms  to  be  a  great  motive  of  pre- 
ference in  bees  ;  for  the  nearer  ihcy  are  to  the  time  of 
laying  their  eggs,  the  bigger,  larger,  and  more  Ihi- 
ning  are  their  bodies.  The  method  of  hiving  thefe 
fwarms  will  be  explained  hereafter.  ,, 

Beiidcs  the  capital  inllincls  above  mentioned,  bees  Other  in- 
are  policli'cd  of  others,  fomc  of  which  are  equally  ne-  ftini9s. 
ceifary  for  their  prefervation  and  happinefs. — They 
anxioully  provide  againll  the  entrance  of  infers  into 
the  hive,  by  gluing  up  with  wax  the  fmallcll  holes 
in  the  ikep.  Some  Aand  as  centinels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive,  to  prevent  infefts  of  any  kind  from  getting  in. 
But  if  a  ihail,  or  other  large  infecl  fliould  get  in,  not- 
withflanding  all  refiAance,  they  lling  it  to  death  ;  and 
then  cover  it  over  with  a  coat  of  propolis,  to  prevent 
the  bad  fmell  or  maggots  which  might  proceed  front 
the  putrefadion  of  fuch  a  large  animal. — Bees  fcem 
to  be  warned  of  the  appearance  of  bad  weather  by 
fome  particular  feeling.  It  fomctimes  happens,  even 
when  they  are  very  allidiious  and  bufy,  that  they  on  a 
fudden  ceafe  from  their  work  ;  not  a  fingle  one  ftirs 
out;  and  thofe  that  are  abroad  liurry  home  in  fucli 
prodigious  crowds,  that  the  doors  of  their  habitations 
are  too  fmall  to  admit  them.  On  this  occallon,  look 
up  (o  the  fky,  and  you  will  foon  difcover  fomc  of  ihofc 
black  clouds  which  denote  impending  rain.  ^V■heIhe^ 
they  fee  the  clouds  gathering  for  it,  as  fome  imagine, 
or  whether  (as  is  much  more  probable)  ihcy  feel  fomc 
other  effefts  of  it  upon  their  bodies,  is  not'  yet  deter- 
mined; biitit  is  alledged,  that  no  bee  is  ever  caught 
even  in  what  we  call  a  fudden  fliower,  unlefs  it  have 
been  a  very  great  diflance  from  the  hive,  or  have 
been  before  injured  by  fome  accident,  or  be  lickly  and 
unable  to  fly  fo  fall  as  the  rell. — Cold  is  a  great  enemy 
to  them.  To  defend  themfelves  againfl  its  efTefls  du- 
ring a  liard  winter,  they  crowd  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  hive,  and  buzz  aboHt,  and  thereby  excite  a 
warmth  whish  is  often  perceptible  by  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  glafs-windows  of  the  hive. — They  feem  to 
imdcrfland  one  another  by  the  motions  of  their  wings  : 
When  the  queen  wants  to  quit  the  hive,  fliegivesa 
little  buzz  ;  and  all  the  others  immediately  follow  her 
example,  and  retire  along  with  her.  ,g 

As  to  the  age  of  bees,  the  large  drones  live  but  a  Age oib«» 
little  while,  being  deftroyed  without  mercy  by  the 
working  bees,  probably  tofave  honey,  as  already  noticed. 
But  of  the  other  fort  lately  difcovered,  no  larger  than 
the  working  bees,  and  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
them,  the  age  has  not  yet  been  afcertained.  Writers 
arc  not  agreed  as  10  the  age  of  the  working  bees. 
Some  maintain  that  they  are  annual,  and  others Yuppofc 
that  they  live  many  years.  .Many  of  ihem,  it  is  well 
known,  die  annually  of  hard  labour  ;  and  though  they 
may  bepreferved  by  fuccelhon  in  hives  or  colonics  for 
feveral  years,  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  are  of  opinion 
that  ihtir  'age  is  but  a  year,  or  at  the  longcll  no  more 
than  two  fuinmcrs. 

Con- 
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Concerning  the  fcx  and  fecundation  of  bees,  various 
experiments  have  been  mailc  ol  laic  years,  by  which 
new  light  h.is  been  thrown  upon  ilie  lulijcci,  and  Itve- 
ral  liillicukies  which  eni'j.irraii'cd  tlie  proctU  of  j;cnc- 
ration  among  thcfe  curious  iufcii^s  Iccm  to  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Swainmcrdain,  and  after  him  Maraldi,  difcovered  in 
the  ftrudure  of  the  drones  foinc  refeuiblancc  to  the 
nialeorgansofgeneraiii)n,asl).tsalready  been  dclcribcd; 
and  from  ihcnce  concluded  that  they  were  die  males: 
but  neither  of  thofe  accurate  and  indullrious  obfcrvtrs 
could  dcteift  them  in  the  acl  of  copulation.  Swamnier- 
dam,  therefore,  entertained  a  notion,  that  the  female 
or  queen-bee  was  fecundated  without  copulation  ;  that 
it  was  futficicnt  for  her  to  be  near  the  males  ;  and  that 
her  cQlgs  were  impregnated  by  a  kind  of  vivifying  aura 
exhaled  from  the  body  of  the  males,  and  abforbed  by 
the  female.  However,  M.  Reaumur  thought  that  he 
hail  difcovered  the  adual  copulation  of  the  drones  with 
the  female  bee,  and  he  has  very  minutely  difcribcd  the 
procefs  of  it.  A  very  ingenious  naturalifl*  of  the 
prefent  day,  without  taking  any  notice  of  recent  dif- 
coveries,  feems  to  have  given  into  the  fame  idea. 
"  The  olfice  of  the  males  or  drones  (fiys  he)  is  to 
render  the  queen  pregnant.  One  hngle  female  fliould 
in  the  miJlt  of  fcvcn  or  ciglit  luiudred  miles,  one 
would  think,  be  inceifantly  aliaileil.  But  nature  has 
provided  againll  that  inconvenience,  by  making 
them  of  a  conftitution  extremely  frigid.  The  fe- 
male choofcs  out  one  that  plcafes  her  ;  (lie  is  obliged 
to  make  the  firll  advances,  and  excite  him  to  love  by 
her  carefles.  But  this  favour  proves  fatal  to  him  : 
fcarce  has  he  ceafed  from  amorous  dalliance,  but  he  is 
feen  to  perilh.  The  pleafiirc  of  thefe  obfcrvaiions 
may  be  taken,  by  putting  a  female  with  fcveral  males 
into  a  bottle." 

Others  again,  as  M.  Schirach  and  M.  HattonT,  re- 
jecfl  the  drones  as  bearing  no  Ihare  at  all  in  the  bulinefs 
of  propagation,  and  aflcrt  the  queen-bee  to  be  felf- 
prolitic.  But  for  what  purpofe  then  (liould  wife  na- 
ture have  furnilhed  the  drones  with  that  large  quantity 
of  feminal  liquor  ;  to  what  ufc  fo  large  an  ajiparatus  of 
fecundating  organs  fo  well  dcfcribed  by  Reaumur  and 
Maraldi  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  above  gentlemen  have 
founded  their  opinion  upon  obfervations  that  hives  arc 
peopled  at  a  time  of  the  year  whew  (as  they  fuppofed) 
there  are  no  drones  in  being.  But  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  nature  has  provided  drones  of  ditfc- 
rent  fizes  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation,  adapted  to 
different  times,  occafions,  and  circumflauces :  And 
the  miftake  of  Mcifrs  Schirach  and  Hattorff  feems  to 
have  proceeded  from  their  milfing  the  large-fized 
drones,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  or  not  adverting 
to  the  other  fort  fo  hardly  diflinguilhablc  from  the  work- 
ing bees. 

LaAly,  many  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns 
have  fippofcd  that  the  eggs  of  the  female  bee  are  not 
impregnated  vi'ith  the  male  fperm,  while  in  the  bodyof 
the  creature,  but  th  it  they  are  depofited  unimprenna- 
ted  in  the  cells  ;  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejects 
the  male  fperm  on  them  as  they  lie  in  the  cells,  in  t!ie 
fame  manner  as  the  generation  of  filhes  is  fuppofed  to 
be  performed  by  the  males  impregnating  the  fpawn  af- 
ter it  is  caft  out  by  the  females.  M.  Maraldi  f  long 
lince  conjedured  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  ;  and  he 
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was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  by  obfcrving  a  liquid 
whiiilh  fubllance  furrounding  each  egg  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  a  little  while  after  it  has  been  laid,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  which  were  not  encompallcd  by 
this  liquor,  remained  barren  in  the  cell. 

This  method  of  impregnation  has  been  lately  efta- 
blilhcd  beyond  all  coniraditlion  by  the  obfervaiions  of 
Mr  Dtbraw  of  Cambridge*.  Having  put  Ibme  bees 
into  glafs-hives  with  a  large  number  Ol  drones,  he  ob- 
fcrvcd  on  the  firll  or  fecoiid  day  (always  before  the 
third)  front  the  time  in  which  the  eggs  were  placed 
in  the  cells,  which  the  queen  generally  lays  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  they  are  put  into  the  hive, 
that  a  great  number  of  bees  fallencd  thcmfelves  to  one 
another,  and  fornieil  a  kind  of  curtain  I'rom  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  probably  in  order  to  conceal 
the  procefs  of  generation.  Mr  Debraw,  however, 
could  foon  perceive  icveral  bees,  whofe  lize  lie  was  not 
able  to  diltinguilh,  infcriing  the  poltcrior  part  of  their 
bodies  each  into  a  cell,  and  finking  into  it ;  after  a 
little  while  they  retired,  and  he  could  fee  with  the  na- 
ked eye  a  fmall  quantity  of  whitiih  liquor  left  in  the 
angle  of  the  bafe  of  each  cell,  containing  an  egg  ;  this 
liquor  was  lefs  liquid  than  honey,  and  had  no  fweet 
talle. 

In  order  to  prove  ftirther  that  the  eggs  are  fecun- 
dated by  the  males,  and  that  their  prefcnce  is  necellary 
at  the  time  of  breaking,  Mr  Debraw  made  the  follow- 
ing experiments.  They  conlill  in  leaving  in  a  hive  the 
queen,  with  only  the  common  or  working  bees,  without 
any  drones,  to  fee  whether  the  eggs  Ihc  laid  would  be 
prolific.  To  this  end,  he  took  a  fwarm,  and  Ihook  all 
the  bees  into  a  tub  of  water,  leaving  them  there  till 
they  were  quite  fcnfelefs  :  by  which  means  he  could 
diltinguilh  the  drones,  without  any  danger  of  being 
iUing  :  Leaving  thefe  out,  therefore,  he  rcitored  the 
queen  and  working-bees,  to  their  former  Hate,  by 
fpreading  them  on  a  brown  paper  in  the  Inn  ;  after 
this  he  replaced  them  in  a  glafs  hive,  where  they  foon 
began  to  work  as  ufiial.  The  queen  laid  eggs,  which, 
to  his  great  furprifc,  were  impregnated  ;  for  he  ima- 
gined he  had  leparated  all  the  drones  or  males,  and 
therefore  omitted  watching  them  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days  he  found  feveral  of  his  eggs  had,  in  the  ulhal 
courfc  of  changes,  produced  bees,  while  fome  had  wi- 
thered away,  and  others  viere  covered  with  honey. 
Hence  he  inferred,  that  fome  of  the  males  had  efcaped 
his  notice,  and  impregnated  part  of  the  eggs.  To 
convince  himfelf  of  this,  he  took  away  all  the  brood 
comb  that  was  in  the  hive,  in  order  to  oblige  the  bees 
to  provide  a  frelh  quantity,  being  determined  to  watch 
narrowly  their  motions  after  new  eggs  fliould  be  laid 
in  the  cells.  On  the  fecond  day  after  the  eggs  were 
pliced  in  the  cells,  he  perceived  the  fame  operation 
that  was  mentioned  before,  namely,  that  of  the  bees 
hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a  curtain,  while  others 
thrufl  the  poHcrior  part  of  tl'.e  body  into  the  cells.  He 
then  introduced  his  hand  into  the  hive,  and  broke  ofT 
a  piece  of  the  comb,  in  which  there  were  two  of  thefe 
infftls  :  he  found  in  neither  of  them  any  fling  (a  cir- 
ciuufiance  ptculiar  to  the  drones)  ;  upim  ditfeclion, 
with  the  allillance  of  a  microfcope,  he  difcovered  the 
four  cylindrical  bodies  which  contain  the  glutinous  li- 
quor, of  a  whitifh  colour,  as  obftrved  by  Maraldi  in 
the  large  drones.     He  was  ihciefore  now  under  a  ne- 
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neccflity  ofrepeatlng  his  experiments,  in  dcftroyingthc 
males,  and  even  diofc  which  might  be  fufpeiSed  to  be 
fuch. 

He  once  more  immerfed  the  fame  bees  in  water;  and 
when  they  appeared  in  a  fcnfclefs  flatc,  he  gently  pref- 
fed  every  one,  in  order  to  diflinguilh  thofc  armed  with 
ilingsfrom  thofe  which  had  none,  and  wliich  of  conric 
he  ilippofed  to  be  males  :  of  thtfe  lafl  he  found  fiUy- 
fcven,  and  replaced  the  fwarm  in  a  glafs  hive,  wlitre 
they  immediately  applied  again  to  the  work  of  making 
cells  ;  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  qiicen-bre  de- 
pofit  her  eggs  in  thole  cells:  he  continued  watching 
moll  part  of  the  cnfuing  days,  but  could  difcovcr  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  fccn  before. 

The  eggs  after  the  fourth  day,  inftead  of  changing 
in  the  manner  of  caterpillaA,  were  found  in  the  fame 
flate  they  were  the  firfl  day,  except  that  fonie  were 
covered  with  honey.  A  fingular  event  happened  the 
next  day  about  noon  :  all  the  bees  left  their  own  hive, 
and  attempted  to  get  into  a  neighbouring  hive,  pro- 
bably in  fearch  of  males;  but  the  queen  was  found 
dead,  having  been  killed  in  the  engagement. 

To  be  further  faiisfied,  Mr  Dcbraw  took  the  brood- 
comb,  which  had  not  been  imprt-gnaicii,  and  divided 
it  into  two  parts :  one  he  placed  under  a  glafs  bell, 
2s'°  I.  with  honey-comb  for  the  bees  fooel,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  queen,  but  no  drones,  among  the  bees 
confined  in  it;  the  other  piece  of  brood-comb  he  plac- 
ed under  another  glafs  bell,  ]S'°  2.  with  a  few  drones, 
a  queen,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  common 
bees.  The  rcfult  was,  that  in  the  glafs  N"  i.  there 
was  no  impregnation,  the  eggs  remained  in  the  fame 
flate  they  were  in  when  put  into  the  glafs  ;  and  on  giv- 
ing the  bees  their  liberty  on  the  the  I'cvcnth  day,  they 
all  flew  away,  as  was  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  tlic  for- 
mer experiment:  whereas  in  the  glafs  N°  2.  the  very 
day  after  the  bees  had  been  put  into  it,  the  eggs  were 
impregnated  by  the  drones,  the  bees  did  not  leave  their 
hives  on  receiving  their  liberty,  the  eggs  at  the  ufual 
time  underwent  the  necclfary  transformations,  and  a 
numerous  young  colony  was  produced. 

Naturalifts  have  obfervcd,  that  the  queen  bees  are 
produced  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  ihemfelvcs,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  drones  and  working  bees.  Some  have 
fuppufed,  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  in  a  hive, 
and  deftined  for  the  produdion  of  Oiieen  bees,  are  of  a 
peculiar  kind :  but  though  this  is  not  the  cafe,  as 
M.  Schirach  has  lately  difcovercd,  yet  there  are  parti- 
cular cells  appropriated  for  this  purpofe.  Thefc  cells 
arc  generally  near  the  edges,  and  at  the  boiiom  of  the 
combs,  and  fomeiimcs  on  the  fides  of  a  honey-comb: 
they  are  of  an  oblong  orbicular  form,  and  very  (hong; 
and  are  more  or  Icfs  numerous  in  different  hives  as  oc- 
cafion  fccms  to  require.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofcd, 
that  the  matter  with  which  they  arc  nourillird  is  of  a 
dililrcut  kind  and  quality  from  that  employed  for  the 
nourilhment  of  the  other  bees;  liiat  which  has  been 
coUcdcd  out  of  the  royal  cells  being  of  a  gummy  glu- 
tinous nature,  of  a  deep  tranCparent  red,  and  dilFolving 
in  tile  fire  rather  tlian  crumbling  50  powder. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  queen-bee 
is  the  only  female  contained  in  the  hive;  and  that  the 
4'^         "' working  bees  are  neutral,    or  of   neither  fcx.      But 
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trine, which  has  been  alfo  confirmed  by  the  later  cb- 
fervations  of  Mr  Dcbraw  f.  According  10  Mr  Schi. 
rach,  all  the  working  or  common  bees  arc  females  in 
difguifc;  and  the  queen-bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of 
eggs,  viz.  thofc  which  arc  10  produce  the  drones,  and 
thofc  from  which  the  working  bets  arc  to  proceed: 
and  from  any  one  or  more  of  thtlc,  one  or  more  queens 
ijiay  be  produced;  fo  that  every  worm  of  the  latter  or 
common  kind,  which  has  been  hatched  about  three 
days,  is  capable,  under  certain  circumflanccs,  of  be- 
coming the  queen,  or  mother  of  a  hive.  In  proof  of 
this  dodrinc,  new  and  fingular  as  it  may  feelu,  he  al- 
leges anumber  of  fatisfaflory  and  dccifive  experiments, 
which  have  iincc  been  verified  by  thofe  of  Mr  Debraw. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  fpriiig,  and  in  any  preceding 
month,  even  fo  late  as  November,  he  cut  oft  from  an  old 
hive,  a  piece  of  that  part  of  the  comb  which  contains 
the  eggs  of  the  working  Lees  ;  taking  care,  however, 
that  it  contained  likewife  worms  which  had  been  hatch- 
ed about  three  days.  He  fixed  this  in  an  empty  hive, 
or  box,  together  with  a  portion  of  honey-comb,  &c. 
or,  in  other  words,  with  a  fufficicncy  of  food  and  build- 
ing materials,  or  wax,  for  the  iife  of  the  intended  co- 
lony. He  then  put  into,  and  confined  within,  the 
fame  box,  a  fufJicient  number  of  common  working 
bees,  taken  from  the  fame  or  any  other  hive.  As  foon 
as  the  members  of  this  fmall  community  found  them- 
felves  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  without  a  queen, 
a  dreadful  uproar  cnfued,  whicli  Qoniinued  generally, 
with  fome  fliort  intervals  of  lilence,  for  the  Ipace  of 
about  twenty-four  hours;  during  which  time  it  is  10 
be  fuppofed  they  were  alternately  meditating  and  hold- 
ing council  on  the  future  fupport  of  the  new  republic. 
On  the  final  cefTation  of  this  tumult,  the  general  and 
almofl  conllant  rcfult  was,  that  they  betook  iliemfelves 
to  work ;  firll  proceeding  to  the  conflrudlion  of  a 
royal  cell,  and  then  taking  the  proper  mcafurts  for 
hatching  and  feeding  the  brood  inclofcd  with  them. 
Sometimes  even  on  the  ftcond  day  the  foundations  of 
one  or  more  royal  cells  were  to  be  perceived  ;  the  view 
of  which  furniihcd  certain  indications  that  they  had 
clefted  one  of  the  inclofcd  worms  to  the  fovcreignty. 

The  operation  has  been  hitherto  condiicltd  in  the 
houfe.  This  new  colony  may  now  be  fafely  irufled  in 
the  garden,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  have  the  li- 
berty allowed  them  of  pafTing  out  of  the  box ;  of  which 
they  inflantly. avail  themfclves,  and  are  feen  in  a  fliort 
time  almofl  totally  to  defcrt  their  new  habitation.  In 
about  two  hours,  however,  they  begin  to  re-enter  it. 
We  (liould  not  ncglct^  10  obfervc,  that  if  they  fliould 
\it  placed  near  the  old  hive,  from  which  they  were  tak- 
en, they  will  very  often  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  arc 
as  conftantly  rcpulicd  by  their  former  companions  and 
brethren.  It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  place  ihem  at 
a  diflancc  from  the  mother  ftate,  in  order  10  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  a  civil  war.  The  final  rcfult  of  the 
experiment  is,  that  the  colony  of  working  bees  tiius 
fliut  up,  with  a  morfcl  of  common  brood,  not  only 
hatch  it,  but  are  found,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  to  have  produced  from  thence  one  or  two 
queens;  which  have  apparently  proceeded  from  worms 
of  the  common  fort,  pitched  upon  by  them  for  that 
j'urpofc ;  and  which,  under  other  circumn.inces,  that 
is,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  old  hive,  there  is  rca- 
fon  to  foppofc  would  have  been  changed  into  coni- 
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Bee.  mon  working  bees.  In  the  prefent  indancc,  the  com- 
— ''~~'  mon  worm  appears  to  be  converted  by  them  into  a 
q.iccn-bce,  merely  bccaiife  ;he  hive  was  in  want  of  one. 
Hence  we  may  jiillly  infer,  that  tlic  kingdom  of  the 
bees  is  not,  if  the  expreflTion  may  be  ufcd,  a.  jure  divino 
or  hereditary  monarchy,  but  an  eleclive  kingdom  ;  in 
which  the  choice  of  their  future  ruler  is  made  by  the 
body  of  the  people,  while  llie  is  yet  in  the  cradle,  or 
in  embryo;  and  who  arc  determined  by  motives  of 
preference  whicli  will  perhaps  forever  elude  the  pene- 
tration of  the  moft  fagacious  naturalills. 

The  conctufions  drawn  by  M.  Schirach,  from  expe- 
riments of  the  preceding  kind,  often  repeated  by  him- 
fclf  and  others  with  the  fame  fnccefs,  are,  that  all  the 
common  or  working  bees  were  originally  of  the  female 
fex;  but  that  when  they  had  undergone  their  laft  mc- 
tamorphofis,  they  arc  condemned  to  a  Hate  of  perpe- 
tual virginity,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  oblite- 
rated ;  merely  bccaufe  they  have  not  been  lodged,  fed, 
and  brought  up  in  a  particular  manner,  while  they  were 
in  the  worm  (late.  He  fuppofes  that  the  worm,  dc- 
figned  by  the  community  to  be  a  queen,  or  mother, 
owes  its  metamorphofis  into  a  queen,  partly  to  the  ex- 
traordinary lize  of  its  cell,  and  its  peculiar  pofition  in 
it;  but  principally  to  a  certain  appropriate  nourilh- 
ment  found  there,  and  carefully  adminiflered  to  it  by 
tlie  working  bees  while  it  was  in  the  worm  flate  ;  by 
which,  and  poflibly  other  means  unknown,  the  devc- 
lopement  and  extenlion  of  the  germ  of  the  female  or- 
gans, previoufly  exifting  in  the  embryo,  is  effected; 
.and  thofe  differences  in  its  form  and  li^e  are  produced, 
which  afierwards  fo  remarkably  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
common  working  beet. 

This  difcovery  is  capable  of  being  applied  towards 
forming  artificial  fwarms,  or  new  colonies  of  bees,  by 
which  means  their  number  might  be  increafed,  and 
their  produce  in  honey  and  wax  proportionably  aug- 
mented. 

Explanation  o/Plate  XCVI.  Fig.  i.  is  the  queen- 
bee.  2.  Is  the  drone.  3.  Is  the  working  bee.  4. 
Rcprcfents  the  bees  lianging  to  each  other  by  the  feet, 
which  is  the  method  of  taking  their  repofe.  5.  The 
probofcis  or  trunk,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  bees,  wherewith  they  gather  the  honey 
and  take  their  nourifliment.  6.  One  of  the  hind-legs 
of  a  working  bee,  loaded  with  wax.  7.  a  comb,  in 
which  the  working  bees  are  bred.  The  cells  are  the 
fmalleil  of  any.  Two  of  them  have  the  young  bees 
inclofcd.  A  royal  cell  is  fufpended  on  one  fide.  8.  A 
comb  in  which  the  drones  are  bred,  being  larger  than 
the  former  ;  the  young  drones  being  included  in  fcve- 
ral  nf  them  ;  with  tv.-o  royal  cells  fufpended  on  the 
fide.  9.  A  Similar  comb,  in  which  the  royal  cell  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  comb  ;  and  feveral  common 
cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  balls  and  fupport  to  it. 
In  general,  the  royal  cells  arc  fufpended  on  the  fide 
of  a  comb,  as  in  fig.  7,  8.  To  the  fide  of  fig.  9. 
two  royal  cells  are  begun,  when  they  refemble  pretty 
much  the  cup  in  which  an  acorn  lies.  The  other 
royal  cells  have  the  young  queens  included  in  them. 
Fig.  10  exhibits  the  fling  and  all  its  parts.  The  fling 
iscompofed  of  a  flieath  or  cafe,  and  two  flianks,  united 
to  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  fharp  point,  fo  as 
to  look  like  a  fingle  part,     b^  The  poifonous  bag. 


c.  The  tube  that  ferves  to  convey  the  poifon  from  its 
bag  to  the  thickcft  part  of  the  fling's  flieath.  id,  The  ' 
two  Ihanks  of  the  fling,  mutually  conveying  to  eacli 
other,  cc.  The  flicath  of  the  fling,  jf,  The  tluckell 
end  of  the  flieaih,  where  the  tube  opens  into  it,  by 
which  it  receives  the  infc(5ls  poifon.  g,  The  extreme 
point  of  the  fting,  formed  by  the  two  flianks  of  tliac 
organ,  that  are  in  this  place  clofcly  united,  hh,  The 
beards  with  which  the  fhanks  of  the  iling  are  armed 
at  their  extremities.  /',  The  tube  that  ferves  to  fecretc 
the  poifon,  which  it  difchaiges  into  the  poifon-bag. 
kk,  The  two  blind  extremities  of  the  faid  tube.  ////, 
Two  pair  of  cartilages,  of  different  forms,  which  are 
for  the  moA  part  of  a  deep  black,  and  articulated  a- 
mong  themfclves,  and  with  the  flianks  of  ihc  fling. 
mvi,  Two  other  cartilages  lefs  confpicuous  than  the 
former,  with  one  pair  of  which  they  are  articulated. 
Thcfc  two  cartilages  m  m,  arc  almoft  entirely  of  a 
meinbranaceous  fubflance.  n  >i  11  n  11  n  n ;;,  Eight  places 
in  which  theforegoingcartilagcs  are  articulated  among 
thcmfelves,  and  with  the  flianks  of  the  fling  dd.  000  0, 
Four  mufclcs  fcrving  to  move  the  fling  difierent  ways, 
by  the  alhftance  of  the  fame  cartilages,  pf,  Two 
mufcles,  which  draw  the  flianks  of  the  fling  into  its 
fheath.  ^  q,  Two  appendages  of  the  fling  which  arc 
moved  along  with  it,  and  feem  to  anfwer  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  that  of  ornament. — Fig.  11.  The  ovary. — 
Fig.  12.  Six  eggs  drawn  after  nature,  and  placed  on 
their  ends:  Thefe  eggs  are  oblong,  very  ficndcr,  but 
fomewhst  tliicker  on  the  upper  parts. — Fig.  13.  An 
egg  viewed  with  a  microfcope  :  it  refembles  the  fkin 
of  a  fifli,  divefled  of  its  fcale,  but  Hill  retaining  the 
mark  of  their  infcrtion. — Fig.  14.  Worms  of  bees 
of  different  fizes,  drawn  after  nature,  a,  A  worm 
newly  hatched,  i  c  d  e,  Four  worms  that  received 
more  nourifliment,  and  are  more  grown,  fg,  Two 
worms  ftill  bigger  than  the  former,  having  had  more 
time  to  make  ufe  of  the  nourilhment  provided  for 
them.  They  are  here  reprefcntcd  as  they  lie  doubled 
in  their  cells.  /■,  A  worm  placed  on  its  belly,  fo  as  to 
fiiow  on  its  back  a  black  line,  inclining  to  a  light  blue 
or  grey.  This  line  denotes  the  flomach,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  place  through  the  tranfparent  pans  that 
lie  over  it.  i,  A  worm  lying  on  its  back,  and  begin- 
ning to  draw  in  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  move 
its  head. — Fig.  15.  A  full-grown  worm  viewed  with  a 
microfcope.  aa,  lis  14  annular  incifions  or  divifions. 
h,  The  head  and  eyes,  &c.  ccc,  Ten  breathing- 
holes. — Fig.  16.  The  worm  forming  its  web.  a  a,  The 
fides  of  the  cell  that  contain  it.  i,  The  bottom  of 
the  cell,  c,  The  entrance  or  door  of  the  cell.  The 
worm  is  liere  reprefented  as  making  its  web  in  the  pro- 
pereii  manner  to  ihut  up  this  entrance. — Fig.  17.  Worm 
taken  out  of  the  web  in  which  it  had  inclofed  iifelf, 
and  jufl;  ready  to  cad  its  fkin. — Fig.  18.  A  cell  con- 
taining the  worm  changed  into  a  nymph,  and  per- 
fectly lined  with  the  faid  worm's  web.  Likewife  the 
faid  web  entire,  with  the  nymph  contained  in  it,  as 
they  appear  on  opening  the  cell,  aa,  The  fides  of 
the  cell,  lined  with  the  worm's  web.  i,  The  mouth 
of  the  cell,  pcrfeitly  clofed  by  the  web.  c,  The 
bottom  of  the  cell,  d,  The  web  entire,  as  it  appears 
on  opening  the  cell,  which  it  greatly  refembles  inform. 
e,  The  upper  part  of  the  web,  of  a  convex  form.    This 
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part  lliows  its  filaments  pretty  diftin(5lly.  f,  The  in- 
clofed  nymph  appearing  through  the  tranfparent  fides 
of  the  web.  g.  The  bottom  of  the  web,  anfwering 
to  that  of  the  wax-cell. — Kig.  19.  Worm  changed  to 
a  nymph,  of  its  natural  fize  and  form,  yet  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  limbs,  which  arc  folded  up  in  a  moll  wonder- 
ful manner. — Fig.  20.  The  nymph  of  the  bee  viewed 
with  the  microicopc,  difplaying  in  a  dillini5t  manner 
all  the  parts  of  the  inclofed  infecSl,  and  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid  up.  a.  The  head, 
bloated  with  humours,  b  b,  The  eyes,  projecling 
confiderably.  cc,  The  horns,  orantense.  d,  The 
lip.  e  e,  The  teeth,  or  jaw-bones,  ff,  The  lirll 
pair  of  joints  belonging  to  the  probol'cis.  h,  The  pro- 
bofcis  itfclf.  i },  The  firft  pair  of  legs,  k  k.  Two 
tranfparent  flifF  little  parts,  lying  againfl  the  low- 
clt  joints  of  the  firfl  pair  of  legs.  Thefc  little  parts 
arc  not  to  be  found  as  they  remain  in  the  fl;in  it 
flieds  on  quitting  the  nymph  flate.  //,  The  fecond 
pair  of  legs.  7n  m,  The  wings.  «  «,  The  blade- 
bones.  0  0,  The  lad  pair  of  legs.  />/,  The  abdomi- 
nal rings,  q,  [g)  The  hinder  part  of  the  body.  The 
fling  projedls  a  little  in  this  place,  r.  Two  little  parts 
accompanying  the  fling.  /,  The  anus. — Kig.  21.  a, 
A  cell  full  of  bees-bread,  placed  in  layers,  i,  Little 
grains,  of  which  the  fiid  fnbftance,  viewed  with  the 
microfcopc,  appears  toconfiil. 

II.  Oft/je  M.iyACEMEST  of  Bees,  and  moft  approved 
Inventions  for  faying  their  Lives  while  we  take  their 
Honey  and  Wax. 

I.  Of  the  Apiary,  and  Hivis.  Columella  direifls 
that  the  apiary  face  the  fonth,  and  be  fituated  in  a 
place  neither  too  hot  nor  too  much  cxpofcd  to  the 
cold  :  that  it  be  in  a  valley,  in  order  that  the  loaded 
bees  may  with  the  greater  cafe  defccnd  to  their  homes  : 
that  it  be  near  the  manlion-houfe ,  on  account  of  the 
conveniency  of  watching  them  ;  but  fo  fituated  as  not 
to  be  expofed  to  noifome  fmcUs,  or  to  the  din  of  men 
or  cattle  ;  that  it  be  furroundcd  with  a  wall,  which 
however  (liould  not  rife  above  three  feet  high  :  that,  if 
polTible,  a  running  flream  be  near  them  :  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  that  w-ater  be  brought  near  them  in  troughs, 
with  pebbles  or  fraall  flones  in  the  water,  for  the  bees 
to  reft  on  while  they  drink  ;  or  that  the  water  be  con- 
fined within  gently  declining  banks,  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  have  fafe  accefs  to  it  ;  they  not  being  able  to 
produce  either  combs,  honey,  or  food  for  their  mag- 
gots, without  water  :  that  the  neighbourhood  of  ri- 
vers or  bafons  of  water  with  high  l)anks  be  avoided, 
becaufc  winds  may  whirl  the  bees  into  them,  and  they 
cannot  cafily  get  on  fliore  from  thence  to  dry  ihcm- 
felves  ;  and  that  the  garden  in  which  the  apiary  Hands 
be  well  furniflicd  with  fuch  plants  as  afford  the  bees 
plenty  of  good  paflure.  The  trees  in  this  garden 
Ihould  be  of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  their  heads  bufl)y, 
in  order  that  the  fwarms  which  fettle  on  them  may  be 
the  more  cafily  hived. 

The  proprietor  fliould  be  particularly  attentive  that 
the  bees  havealfo  in  iheirneighbourhood  fuch  plants  as 
yield  them  plenty  of  food.  Columella  enumerates  ma- 
ny of  thefc  fitted  to  a  warm  climate  :  among  ihcm  he 
mentions  thyme,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fweet-finelling 
cedar,  and  all  fruit-trees.  Experience  has  taught  us, 
that  furze,  broom,  rauftard,    closer,   heath,  &c.  arc 


excellent  for  this  purpofe.     Pliny  recommends  broom,       Bre. 

in  particular,  as  a  plant  cxccediHgly  grateful  and  very  ' " 

profitable  to  bees.  23 

With  regard  to  hives,  thofe  made  of  ftraw  are  gene-  Of  hive*, 
rally  preferred,  on  fcvcral  accounts  :  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  over-heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  they  keep  out 
cold  better  than  wood  or  any  other  materials  ;  and  the 
cheapncfs  renders  the  purchafe  of  them  eafy.  As  the 
ingenious  Mr  Wildman's  hives  are  reckoned  to  be  of  a 
preferable  conflruiflion  to  any  other,  we  fliall  give  an 
account  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  My  hives  (fays  he)  arc  feven  inches  in  height 
and  ten  in  width.  The  fides  are  upright,  fo  that  the 
top  and  bottom  are  of  the  fame  diameter.  A  hive 
holds  nearly  a  peck.  In  the  upper  row  of  ftraw  there 
is  a  hoop  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  to  which  are 
nailed  five  bars  of  deal,  full  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickncfs  and  an  inch  and  quarter  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  afunder  from  one  another ;  a  narrow  fliort  bar  is 
nailed  at  each  fide,  half  an  inch  dillant  from  the  bars 
next  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  circle, ;  fo  that  there  arc  in  all  feven  bars  of  deal, 
to  which  the  bees  fix  their  combs.  The  fpace  of  half 
an  inch  between  the  bars  allows  a  fuflicient  and  eafy 
pafiage  for  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  another.  In  or- 
der to  give  great  ftcadinefs  to  the  combs,  ib  that,  up- 
on moving  the  hive,  the  combs  may  not  fall  off,  or  in- 
cline out  of  their  dircftion,  a  flick  Ihould  be  run  thro* 
the  middle  of  the  hive,  in  a  direction  directly  acrofs 
the  bars,  or  at  right  angles  witii  them.  When  the 
hives  are  made,  a  piece  of  wood  (liould  be  worked  in- 
to the  lower  row  of  ftraw,  long  enough  to  allow  a  door 
for  the  bees,  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  height. 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  bees  Ihould  provide  himfclf 
with  feveral  flat  covers  of  ftraw,  worked  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  the  hives,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  that  fo 
it  may  be  of  the  fame  width  as  the  outfide  of  the  hives. 
Before  the  cover  is  applied  to  the  hive,  a  piece  of  clean 
paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  Ihould  be 
laid  over  it ;  and  a  coat  of  cow  dung,  which  is  the  Icaft 
apt  to  crack  of  any  cement  eafily  to  be  obtained, (hould 
be  laid  all  round  the  circumference  of  the  hive.  Let 
the  cover  be  laid  upon  this,  and  made  faft  to  the  hive 
with  a  packing.needle  and  pack-thread,  fo  that  neither 
cold  nor  vermin  may  enter. 

"  Each  hive  fliould  Hand  fingle  on  a  piece  of  deal, 
or  other  wood,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  :  That  part  of  the  ftand  which  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive  fliould  project  fome  inches,  for  the  bees  to  reft 
on  when  they  return  from  the  field.  This  ftand  Ihould 
be  fupported  upon  a  fingle  poft,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high  ;  to  which  it  fliould  be  fcrewed  very  ftcurcly,  that 
high  winds,  or  other  accidents,  may  not  blow  down 
both  ftand  and  hive.  A  quantity  of  foot  mixed  with 
barley  chafl^ ihould  be  ftrewed  on  the  ground  round  the 
jKjft;  which  will  effcdually  prevent  ants,  flugs,  and 
other  vermin,  from  rifing  up  to  the  hive.  The  foot 
and  chaff  fliould  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  as  it 
is  blown  or  waflicd  away;  though,  as  it  is  flicltered 
by  the  ftand,  it  remains  a  confidcrablc  time,  cfpecially 
if  care  be  taken  that  no  weeds  rife  through  it.  '\\'eeds, 
indeed,  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  rife  near  the  hive  ; 
for  they  may  give  fheltcr  10  vermin  which  maybe  hurt- 
ful to  the  bees. 
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"  The  (lands  for  bees  fliould  be  four  yards  afunder; 
or,  if  the  apia'ry  will  not  admit  of  {•i  much,  as  far  a- 
funder  as  may  be,  that  the  bees  of  one  hive  may  not 
interfere  with  ihoicof  another  hive,  as  is  fomeiimcsthc 
cafe  when  the  hives  arc  near  one  another  or  oi\  the 
f.inie  ftanJ  ;  for  the  bees,  railhiking  iheir  own  hiyes, 
light  fomctimes  at  the  wrong  door,  and  a  fray  enfnes, 
in  which  one, or  more  may  lofe  their  lives. 

"  The  perfon  who  intends  to  ereiit  an  apiary  Qiould 
pnrchafe  a  prqper  number  of  hives  at  tlic  latter  part  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  cheapcft.  The  hives  (liould 
be  full  of  combs,  and  well  llorcd  with  bees.  The  piir- 
chafcr  fhould  cxamiue  the  combs,  in  order  to  know  the 
age  of  the  hives.  The  combs  of  that  t'cafon  are  white, 
thofc  of  the  former  year  are  of  a  durkilh  yellow  ;  and 
where  the  gombs  are  black,  the  hives  Ihonld  be  rejeifled, 
becaufe  old  hives  are  nioU  liable  to  vermin  and  other 
accidents.  " 

"  If  the  number  of  hives  wanted  were  not  purchafed 
in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  remedy  this  nc- 
gleift  at'ter  the  feverity  of  the  cold  is  pafl:  in  the  fpring. 
At  this  feafon,  bees  wliich  are  in  ijood  condition  will 
get  into  the  fields  e;irly  in  the  morning,  return  loaded, 
enter  boldly,  and  do  not  come  oat  of  the  hive  in  bad 
weather  ;  for  wlien  iliey  do,  this  indicates  they  are  in 
great  want  of  proviiions.  They  are  alert  on  the  Icall 
diflnrbance,  and  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  humming  we 
judge  of  their  ihength.  They  preferve  their  hives  free 
from  all  tilth,  and  are  ready  to  defend  it  againd  every 
enemy  that  approaches. 

"  The  fummer  is  an  improper  time  for  buying  bees, 
becaiife  the  heat  of  the  weather  foftens  the  wax,  and 
thereby  renders  the  combs  liable  to  break,  if  they  are 
not  very  well  fccured.  The  honey,  too,  being  then  thin- 
ner than  at  other  times,  is  more  apt  to  run  out  of  the 
cells  ;  which  is  attended  with  a  double  difadvantage, 
namely,  the  lofs  of  the  honey,  and  the  daubingof  the 
bees,  whereby  many  of  them  may  be  dcftroycd.  A 
llrfland  rtrong  fwarm  may  indeed  be  purchafed  ;  and, 
if  leave  caa  be  obtained,  permitted  to  iland  in  the  fame 
garden  till  the  autumn;  but,  if  leave  is  not  obtained, 
it  may  be  carried  away  in  the  night  after  it  has  been 
hived. 

"  I  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  (locks  purchafed,  the  bees 
are  in  hives  of  the  old  condruflion.  The  only  di- 
rciftion  here  neceflary  is,  that  the  firft  fwarm  from 
thefe  flocks  Ihould  be  put  into  one  of  my  hives  ;  and 
that  another  of  my  hives  (hould  in  a  few  days  be  put 
under  the  old  (lock,  in  order  to  prevent^ij^warraing 
again."  "    ■ 

2.  Of  Hiving.  Bees,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
never  fwarm  till  the  hive  be  too  much  crowded  by  the 
young  brood.  They  firll  begin  to  fwarm  in  May,  or 
in  the  end  of  April,  but  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.-.  They  feldom  fwarm  before 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  feldom  later  than  three  in  the 
afternoon.  We  may  know  when  they  are  about  to 
fwarm,  by  clillers  of  them  hanging  on  the  outfide  of 
tlie  hive,  and  by  the  drones  appearing  abroad  more 
than  ufual  :  But  themofl  certain  fign  is,  when  the  bees 
refrain  from  flying  into  the  fields,  though  the  feafon  be 
inviting.  .  Juft  before  they  take  liight,  there  is  an  un- 
common filence  in  the  hive  ;  after  this,  as  foon  as  one 
takes  flight,  they  all  follow.  Before  the  fubfequent 
fwarmings,  there  is  a  great  noifc  in  the  hive,  which 


is  fuppofcd  to  be  occafioned  by  a  conted  wlieiher  the       Bee. 

yonng  or  the  old  queen  (hould  go  out.     When  the  bees  * •* ' 

of  a  fwarm  (ly  too  high,  they  are  made  to  dcfeend 
lower,  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fand  or  duft  among 

ich  they  probably  miftake  for  *»in.     For  the      * 
I  Tof^j  it  is  ufual  to  beat  on  a  kettle  or  frying- 

pan  :  i'his  practice  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  ob- 
ftrving  that  thunder  or  any  great  noife  prompts  fuch 
\>tcs  as  are  in  the  fields  to  return  home. 

As  foon  as  the  fwarm  is  fettled,  the  bees  which 
compofc  it  (hould  be  got  into  a  hive  with  all  convenient 
fpccd,  to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again.  If  they 
fettle  on  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tret,  eafy  to  come  at,  it 
may  be  cut  off  and  laid  upon  a  cloth  ;  the  hive  being 
ready  immediately  to  put  over  them.  If  the  branch 
cannot  be  conveniently  cur,  the  bees  may  be  fwept  from 
ofFit  into  a  hive.  Lodge  but  the  queen  into  the  hive, 
and  the  reft  will  foon  follow.  If  the  bees  mufl  be  con- 
fiderably  difturbed  in  order  to  get  them  into  a  hive, 
the  mol'l  advif.ible  way  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  place 
where  they  have  pitched  till  the  evening,  when  there 
is  lefs  danger  of  their  taking  wing.  If  it  be  obferved 
that  they  (till  hover  about  the  place  they  fird  alighted 
upon,  the  branches  there  may  be  rubbed  with  rue,  or 
cider-leaves,  or  any  other  thing  didadeful  to  them,  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  it. 

The  hive  employed  on  this  occafion  fiiould  be  clean- 
ed with  the  utniod  care,  and  its  infide  be  rubbed  very 
hard  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  get  off  the  loofe  draws, 
or  other  impurities,  which   might  cod  them  a  great       ""v^ 
deal  of  time  and  labour  to  gnaw  away.    It  may  tlien  be  ^^ 

rubbed  with  fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  bees  ;  or  with  honey. 
.  The  hive  Ihould  not  be  immediately  fet  on  the  dool 
where  it  is  to  remain  ;  but  fliould  be  kept  near  the  place 
at  which  the  bees  fettled,  till  the  evening,  led  fome 
drag2.1ers  (hould  be  lofl.  It  ihoitld  be  (haded  cither 
with  boughs  or  with  a  cloth,  that  the  too  great  heat  of 
the  fim  may  not  annoy  the  bees. 

We  fometimes  Ice  a  (warm  of  bees,  after  having  left 
their  hive,  and  even  alighted  upon  a  tree,  return  to 
their  firll  abode.  This  never  happens  but  when  the 
young  queen  did  not  come  forth  with  them,  for  want 
of  drength,  or  perhaps  courage  to  trud  to  her  wings  for 
the  firll  time  ;  or  pollibly  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  her 
not  being  impregnated.  ,5 

;  When  a  fwarm  is  too  few  in  number  for  a  hive,  an-  of  unitine 
other  may  be  added.  The  ufual  method  of  thus  unit-  fwarm*. 
ing  fwarms  is  very  eafy.  Spread  a.cloth  at  night  upon 
the  ground  clofe  to  the  hive  in  which  the  two  cads 
or  fwarms  are  to  be  united;  lay  a  dick  acrofs  this 
cloth  ;  then  fetch  the  hive  with  the  new  fwarm,  fee 
it  over  the  dick,  give  a  fmart  droke  on  the  top  of  the 
hive,  and  all  tlie  bees  will  drop  down  upon  the  cloth 
in  a  cinder.  This  done,  throw  afide  the  empty  hive, 
take  the  other  from  off  the  dool,  and  fet  this  lad  over 
the  bees,  who  will  foon  afcend  into  it,  mix  with  thofe 
already  there,  and  become  one  and  the'  fame  family. 
Others  indead  of  driking  the  bees  down  upon  the 
cloth,  place  with  its  bottom  upmoft  the  hive  in  which 
the  united  fwarms  are  to  live,  and  drike  the  bees  of 
the  otherhivedowninto  it.  Theformerof  thefe  liives 
is  then  rcftored  to  its  natural  fituation,  and  the  bees  of 
both  hives  foon  unite.  If  fome  bees  dill  adhere  to  the 
Other  hive,  they  may  be  brulhed  off  on  the  cloth,  and 
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they  will  foon  join  their  brethren.  Or  one  may  take 
■^  the  following  method,  which  gives  lefs  difturbance  to 
the  bees.  Set  with  its  mouth  iipmoft  the  hive  into 
which  the  young  fwarm  has  been  put,  and  fct  upon  it 
the  other  hive.  The  bees  in  the  lower  hive,  finding 
themfelves  in  an  inverted  fituation,  will  foon  afcend  in- 
to the  upper. 

Though  ail  writers  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
queens  is  conllantly  (lain  on  thefc  occalions,  and  gene- 
rally a  conlidcrablc  number  of  the  working  bees  j  yet 
none  of  them.  Columella  excepted,  has  propofcd  the 
eafy  remedy  f  killing  the  queen  of  the  latter  call  or 
fwarm  befo  the  union  is  made  ;  a  means  by  which 
the  lives  of  working  bees  may  be  prtfcrved.  This 
may  be  do/  itlier  by  ;ntoxicating  them  and  then 
picking  her  c  .,  or  by  fcarching  her  out  when  thebecs 
are  beaten  down  upon  the  cloth  ;  for  this  being  done 
in  the  night,  to  prevent  the  battle  which  might  other- 
wife  cnfuc,  there  will  be  no  great  dilliculty  in  finding 
her. 

A  large  fwarm  may  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  fo 
gradually  lefs,  to  one  pound  :  confequently  a  very  good 
one  may  weigh  tive  or  fix  pounds.  All  fuch  as  weigh 
lefs  than  four  pounds  faoiild  be  llrengthened,  by  uni- 
ting to  each  of  them  a  lefs  numerous  fwarm.  Tliefize 
of  the  hive  llioul  i  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  bees  ;  and,  a.  a  general  rule,  it  ihotilJ  be  rather 
under  than  over  fized,  bccaufc  bees  require  to  be  kept 
warmer  than  a  large  hive  will  admit  of. 

In  the  Litters  from  a>i  ^msrican  Farmer,  we  have 
the  following  entertaining  account  of  the  fwarming  of 
bees,  their  flight  into  the  woods,  and  the  method  of 
difcovcring  them  there.  A  little  experience  renders  it 
eafy  to  predial;  the  time  of  their  fwarming  :  but  the 
"  difficult  point  is,  when  on  the  wing,  to  know  whe- 
ther they  want  to  go  to  the  woods  or  not.  If  they  have 
prcvioudy  pitched  in  fome  hollow  trees,  it  is  not  the 
allurements  of  fait  and  water,  of  fennel,  hickory 
leaves,  &c.  nor  the  finell  box,  that  can  induce  tbem 
to  flay.  They  will  prefer  thofe  rude,  rough,  habita- 
tions, to  the  bed  polilhed  mahogany  hive.  When  that 
is  the  cafe  with  mine,  I  feldom  thwart  their  inclinations. 
It  is  in  freedom  that  they  work.  Were  I  to  confine 
them,  they  would  dwindle  away  and  quit  their  labour. 
In  fuch  cxcurlions  we  only  part  for  a  while.  I  am 
generally  fure  to  find  them  again  the  following  fall. 
This  elopement  of  theirs  only  adils  to  my  rccrcaiions. 
I  know  how  to  deceive  even  their  luperlative  inltincf. 
Nor  do  I  fear  lofmgthcm,  iho)c;h  18  miles  from  my 
houfe,  and  lodged  in  the  moll  lofiy  trees  in  the  moll 
impervious  of  our  forclls.  Alter  I  have  done  lowing, 
by  way  of  recreation  I  prepare  for  a  week's  jaunt  in 
the  woods,  not  to  hunt  cither  the  deer  or  the  bears, 
as  my  neighbours  do,  but  to  catch  the  more  harmlefs 
bees.  I  cannot  boafl  that  this  chace  is  fo  noble  or  fo 
famous  among  men:  but  I  find  it  lefs  fatiguing,  and 
full  as  profitable  ;  and  the  lall  conlidcraiion  is  tlie  on- 
ly o'le  that  moves  me.  I  take  with  me  my  dog,  as 
a  companion,  for  he  is  ufclcfs  as  to  this  game ;  my 
gun,  for  no  man  ought  to  enter  the  woods  without 
one  J  my  blanket,  fome  j)rovifions,  fome  wax,  vermilion, 
honey,  and  a  fmall  pocket  compafs.  With  thefc  im- 
plements I  proceed  to  fuch  wnods  as  arc  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftancc  from  any  fctiknunis.  Icarciully  examine 
whether  they  abound  with  large  trees  ;  if  fo,  I  make 


a  fmall  fire,  on  fome  flat  ftones,  in  a  convenient  place.       Bte. 

On  the  fire  I  put  fome  wax  :    clofc  by  the  fire,  on  a-  *" ' 

nother  flone,  I  drop  honey  in  diflinft  drops,  which  I 
furround  with  fmall  quantities  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the 
/'.one  ;  and  then  I  retire  carefully  to  watch  whether 
any  bees  appear.  If  there  are  any  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, I  rcll  afllired  that  the  fmell  of  the  burnt  wax 
will  unavoidably  attract  ihem.  They  v. ill  foon  find 
out  the  honey,  for  they  are  fond  of  preying  on  that 
which  is  not  their  own  ;  and,  in  their  approach,  ihcy 
will  neceflarily  tinge  themfelves  with  fome  particles  of 
vermilion,  w  hich  will  adhere  long  to  their  bodies.  I 
next  fix  my  compals,  to  find  out  their  courfc  ;  which 
they  keep  invariably  llraight,  when  they  are  returning 
home  loaded.  )^y  the  alliftance  of  my  watch,  I  ob- 
ferve  how  long  thofc  arc  returning  which  are  marked 
with  vermilion.  Thus  poU'clfcd  of  the  courfe,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  diltance,  which  Icancaiily 
guefs  at,  I  follow  the  firfl,  and  feldom  fail  of  coming 
to  the  tree  where  thofc  republics  are  lodged.  I  then 
mark  it ;  and  thus,  with  patience,  I  have  found  out 
fometimes  11  fwarms  in  a  fcafon  ;  and  ii  is  incor.cii- 
vable  what  a  quantity  of  honey  iliffe  trees  will  fonit- 
tims  afford.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  fize  of  the 
hollow,  as  the  bees  never  rell  nor  fwarm  till  it  is  re- 
plenidied  ;  for,  like  men,  it  is  only  the  want  of  room 
that  induces  ihem  to  quit  the  maternal  hive.  Next  I 
proceed  to  fome  of  the  nearell  ftttlcments,  where  I 
procure  proper  aillflancc  to  cut  down  the  trees,  get  all 
my  prey  fecured,  and  then  return  home  with  my  prize. 
The  firft  bees  I  ever  procured  were  thus  found  in  the 
woods  by  mere  accident  ;  for,  at  that  time,  1  had  no 
kind  of  (kilt  in  this  mclhod  of  tracing  ihtm.  The  bo- 
dy of  the  tree  being  perfct^ly  found,  they  hid  lodged 
themfelves  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  its  principal  limbs, 
which  I  carefully  fawed  off,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
labour  and  induAry,  brought  it  home,  where  I  fixed  it 
up  in  the  fame  pofition  in  which  I  found  it  growing. 
This  was  in  April.  I  had  five  fwarms  that  year,  and 
they  have  been  ever  fince  very  profperous.  This  bu- 
finefs  generally  takes  up  a  week  of  my  lime  every  fall, 
and  t(i  me  it  is  a  wxek  of  folitary  eafe  and  relax- 
tion."  '  j8 

3.  OfPnjtingthcAbodcofBics.      Great  improve- Shifting 
ments  may  certainly  be  made  in  the  cITeniial  article  of^)";*"" 
providing  plenty  of  pafiure  for  bees,  whenever  ihislbb-  '"  ''"'='• 
ject  fliall  be   more  carefully  attended  to  than  has  ],;.  •''P*""r** 
therto  been.     A  rich  corn  country  is  well  known  to  be 
a  barren  defart  to  ihem   during  the  moft  confidcrablc 
part  of  the  year  ;  and  therefore  ihe  praflice  of  other 
nations,   in  Ihifting  the  places  of  abode  of  their  bees, 
well  deferves  our  imitation. 

Columella  informs  us,  that,  as  few  places  are  fo  hap- Z<i.u(.>.i4 
pily  fituaied  as  to  afiiird  the  bets  j'ropcr  pafiure  both  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fcafon  and  alio  in  the  autumn,  it 
was  the  advice  of  Cclfus,  that,  after  the  vernal  pa- 
ftures  are  confumed,  the  bees  (Iiould  be  tranfported  10 
places  abounding  with  autumnal  flowers  ;  as  was  prac- 
tifed  by  conveying  the  bees  from  Achaia  to  Attica, 
from  Enbora  and  the  Cyclad  ilbnds  10  Scyrus  ;  and 
alfo  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  brought  to  Hybla  from 
other  parts  of  the  illand. 

We  find  by  Pliny,  that  this  was  likewife  the  prac- ■t'*"'- 
lice  of  Italy  in  his  time.     "As  foon,"  fays  he,  "as''**" 
the  fpring-food  for  bees  lias  failed  iu  the  villeys  near 
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Bee.  our  towns,  the  hives  of  bees  arc  put  into  boats,  and 
*~~^'~~^  carried  up  againft  the  ftrcam  of  the  river,  in  the  night, 
in  fcarch  of  belter  pafturc.  The  bees  go  out  in  the 
morning  in  queft  of  provifions,  and  return  regularly  lo 
their  hives  in  the  boats,  with  the  rtores  tliey  have  co!- 
Icclcd.  This  method  is  continued,  till  the  linking  of 
the  boats  to  a  certain  depth  in  tlie  water  lliows  that 
the  hives  arc  fufRcienily  full  ;  and  they  arc  then  car- 
ried back  to  their  former  homes,  where  their  honey 
is  taken  out  of  iheni."  And  this  is  flill  the  praftice  of 
the  Italians  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  (the 
river  which  Pliny  inllanccd  particularly  in  the  abovc- 
ijiioted  paliage). 
Ko/.  II.  M.  ^Iaillc[  relates,  in  his  curious  Defcription  of  E- 

p.  24.  gypt,  that,  "  fpite  of  the  ignorance  and  rulliciiy  which 
have  got  pollelllon  of  that  country,  there  yet  remain 
in  it  fcveral  footllcps  of  the  inJullry  and  ikill  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  One  of  their  moll  admirable  con- 
trivances is,  their  fending  their  bees  annually  into  di- 
flant  countries,  in  order  to  procure  them  fuflenance 
there,  at  the  time  when  they  could  not  find  any  at  home; 
and  their  aftcrw.uds  bringing  them  back,  like  Ihep- 
herds  who  lliould  travel  with  iheir  flocks,  and  make 
them  feed  as  they  go.  It  was  obferved  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  all  plants  blodbmed, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  canli  ripened,  above  fix  week  ear- 
lier in  Upper  Egypt  thanv.iih  theni.  They  applied  this 
remark  to  their  bees  ;  ami  the  means  then  made  ufe  of 
by  them,  to  enable  thcfc  ufcfully  induftrious  infeils  to 
reap  advantage  from  the  more  forward  flaie  of  nature 
there,  were  cxaftly  tlie  fame  as  are  now  praelifed,  for 
the  likcpurpofc,  in  that  country.  About  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, all  fuch  inhibitanis  of  the  Lower  Egypt  as  have 
hives  of  bees,  embark  them  on  the  Nile,  and  convey 
them  uji  that  river  quite  into  Upper  Egypt  ;  obi'cr- 
ving  to  time  it  fo  that  they  arrive  there  jull  when  the 
inundation  is  withdrawn,  the  lands  have  been  fown, 
and  the  flowers  begin  to  bud.  The  hives  thusfent  arc 
marked  and  numbered  by  their  reipettivc  owners,  and 
placed  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  the  purpofe. 
After  they  have  remained  fomc  days  at  their  farthefl 
ftation,  and  are  fuppofcd  to  have  gathered  all  the  wax 
and  honey  they  could  find  in  the  fields  within  two  or 
three  leagues  around  ;  their  condudors  convey  them 
in  the  fame  boars  two  or  three  leagues  lower  down, 
and  there  leave  the  laborious  infects  fo  long  lime  as  is 
neccfTary  for  them  to  colledl  all  the  riches  of  this  fpot. 
Thus,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  place  of  iheir  more 
permanent  abode,  they  find  the  produflionsof  the  earth, 
and  the  pianis  which  afford  ihem  food,  forward  in  pro- 
portion. In  fine,  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
afler  having  travelled  through  the  whole  lenglh  of  E- 
gypt,  gathering  all  ihc  rich  produce  of  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Nile,  tliey  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, towards  the  ocean  ;  from  whence  they  fetout,  and 
from  whence  they  are  now  returned  to  their  feveral 
homes;  for  care  is  taken  to  keep  an  exaft  regillerof 
every  diflrift  from  whence  the  hives  were  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon,  of  their  numbers,  of  the  names 
of  the  perlbns  who  fent  them,  and  likcwii'e  of  the  mark 
or  number  of  the  boat  in  which  they  were  placed." 

In  many  pans  of  France,  floating  bee-houfes  are 
very  common.  They  have  on  board  one  barge,  three- 
fcore  or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the 
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inclemency  of  an  accidental  ftorm.    M'iih  thefc  the 
owners  fuficr  thcmfclvcs  to  float  gently  dow  n  the  river,  ^ 
the  bees  continually  choofing  their  flowery  pafl;ure  a- 
long  the  banks  of  the  flream  ;  and  iluisa  fingle-floating 
bcc-houfe  yields  the  proprietor  a  confiderable  income. 

They  havealfoa  method  of  tranfporting  their  bees  by 
land,  well  worth  imitation.  Thcirfirftcareis,  toexaminc 
thofe  hives  fome  of  whofe  honey-combs  might  be  broken 
or  feparaied  by  the  joltingof  the  vehicle;  they  are  made 
faft  one  totheoiher,  andagainft  the  fides  of  the  hive,by 
means  of  fmall  flicks,  which  may  be  difpofed  ditiercnt- 
ly  as  occafion  will  point  out.  This  being  done,  every 
liive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth,  or  fomething  like  it, 
the  threads  of  which  arc  very  wide  :  the  fides  of  this 
cloth  are  then  turned  up  and  laid  on  the  outfide  of 
each  hive,  in  which  flate  they  are  tied  together  with 
a  piece  of  fmall  pack-thread  wound  feveral  times  round 
the  hive.  As  many  hives  as  a  cart  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe will  hold,  arc  afterwards  placed  in  this  vehicle. 
The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole  length  of  the 
cart.  Over  thcfe  are  placed  others  ;  which  make,  as 
it  were,  a  fecond  ftory  or  bed  of  hives.  Thofe  which 
are  llored  with  combs  fliould  always  be  turned  topfy- 
turvy.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  their  combs,  and  to  fix 
them  the  better,  that  they  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  ; 
for  fuch  as  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  combs  in  them 
are  placed  in  their  natural  fiiuation.  Care  is  taken  in 
this  ftowagc  not  to  let  one  hive  flop  up  another,  it 
being  eflentially  necelTary  for  the  bees  to  have  air;  and 
it  is  for  [his  reafon  they  arc  wrapped  up  in  a  coarfc 
cloth,  the  threads  of  which  w-ere  wove  very  wide,  in 
order  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  paflage,  and  lefl(:n 
the  heat  which  thcfe  infers  raife  in  their  hives,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  move  about  very  tumuliuoiifly,  as  often 
happens  in  thefe  cans.  Thofe  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in 
Yevre,  hold  from  ;o  to  4S  hives.  As  foon  as  all  arc 
thus  flowed,  the  caravan  fets  out.  If  the  feafon  is  ful- 
iry,  they  travel  only  in  the  night ;  but  a  proper  ad- 
vantage is  made  of  cool  days.  Thefe  caravans  do 
not  go  faft.  The  horfes  muft  not  be  permitted  even 
to  trot :  they  arc  led  flowly,  and  through  the  fmooth- 
cft  roads.  When  there  are  not  combs  in  the  hives  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  the  bees  during  their  journey,  the 
owner  takes  the  earliefl  opportunity  of  reiling  them 
wherever  they  can  collecl:  wax.  The  hives  are  taken 
out  of  the  cart,  then  fet  upon  the  ground,  and  after  re- 
moving the  cloth  from  over  them,  the  bees  go  forth  in 
fearch  of  food.  The  firft  field  they  come  toferves  them 
as  an  inn.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  re- 
turned, the  hives  are  fluit  up  ;  and  being  placed  again 
in  the  cart,  they  proceed  in  their  journey.  When  the 
caravan  is  arrived  at  the  journey's  end,  the  hives  are 
diflributcd  in  the  gardens,  or  in  the  fields  adjacent  to 
the  houfes  of  different  peafants,  who,  for  a  very  fmall 
reward,  undertake  to  look  af'tcr  them.  Thus  it  is  that, 
in  filch  fpots  as  do  not  abound  in  flowers  at  all  feafons, 
means  are  found  to  fupply  the  bees  with  food  during 
the  whole  year. 

Thefe  infl;ances  of  the  great  advantages  which 
attend  Ihifting  of  bees  in  fearch  of  pafture,  afford 
an  excellent  lelFon :  they  direfl  panictdarly  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rich  vales,  where  the  harvefl  for 
bees  ends  early,  to  remove  their  flocks  to  places 
which  abound  in    thofe    flowers   which   continue  in 
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bloom  during  a  confiderablc  part  of  aiunmii,  and  yield- 
'  ing  great  plenty  of  food  toljccs.  Thofc  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  hills  and  moiMitiins  will  fave  the  bees 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  by  taking  alfo  ihe  advantage  of 
fliifting  their  places  of  abode. 

4.  Officiliiig  and  dcfuidiiig  Bies  in  Wh:tcr.  Provi- 
dence has  ordained,  that  infefts  which  feed  on  leaves, 
flowers,  and  green  fucciilent  plants,  arc  in  an  infenfiblc 
or  torpid  flate  from  the  time  that  the  winter's  cold  has 
deprived  them  of  the  intansof  fiihliltence.  Thvistlubtcs 
during  the  winter  arc  in  fo  lethargic  a  ftate,  that  little 
food  fiipports  them  :  but  as  the  weather  is  very  change- 
able, and  every  warm  or  funny  day  revives  them,  and 
prompts  them  to  return  to  exercifc,  food  becomes  ne- 
cellary  on  thefc  occalions. 

Many  hives  of  bees,  which  are  thought  to  die  of  cold 
in  the  winter,  in  truth  die  of  famine  ;  where  a  rainy 
fummer  has  hindered  the  bees  from  laying  in  a  fufficieiit 
flore  of  provifions.  The  hives  lliould  therefore  be  care- 
fully examined  in  the  autumn,  and  Ihould  then  weigh 
at  leaft  18  pounds. 

Columella  defcribes  an  annual  diftemper  which  feizes 
bees  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fpurge  blolfoms,  and  the 
elm  difclofes  its  feeds  ;  for  that,  being  allured  by  the 
firlt  flowers,  they  feed  fo  greedily  upon  them,  that  they 
furfeit  thcnifclvcs,  and  die  of  aloofenefs,  if  they  arc  not 
fpcedily  relieved. 

The  authors  of  the  Maifoii  Rufliqu;  impute  this  pur- 
ging to  the  bees  feeding  on  pure  honey,  which  docs  not 
form  a  food  fufficiently  fubllaniial  for  thetn,  nnlefs  they 
have  bee-bread  to  eat  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  advife  gi- 
ving them  a  honey  comb  taken  from  another  hive,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  crude  wax  or  bee-bread. 

There  is  flill,  however,  a  want  of  exp-rimcnis  to  af- 
certain  both  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  bees 
lliould  be  fed.  The  common  practice  is  to  feed  them 
in  the  autumn,  giving  them  as  much  honey  as  will  bring 
the  whole  weight  of  the  hive  to  near  20  pounds.  To 
this  end,  the  honey  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  put 
into  an  empty  comb,  fplit  reeds,  or,  as  Columella  di- 
rcifts,  upon  clean  wool,  which  the  bees  will  fuck  per- 
fectly dry.  But  the  dilution  with  water  makes  the  ho- 
ney apt  to  be  candied,  and  honey  in  that  ftate  is  preju- 
dicial to  bees. 

The  following  direftions  given  in  the  Maifon  Ru- 
ftiqui  fcem  to  be  very  judicious.  Replenidi  the  weak 
hives  in  September  with  fuch  a  portion  of  combs  full 
of  honey  taken  from  other  hives  as  Ihall  be  judged  tobc 
a  fufEcient  fupply  for  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  turn 
up  the  weak  hive,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  de- 
fending yourfelf  with  the  fmokc  of  rags,  cut  out  the 
empty  combs,  and  put  the  full  ones  in  their  place  ;  where 
fccure  them  with  pieces  of  wood  run  a-crofs,  in  fuch 
manner  that  they  may  not  fall  down  when  the  hive  is 
returned  10  its  place.  The  bees  will  foon  fix  them  more 
efFcclually.  If  this  method  be  thought  too  trouble- 
fome,  fct  under  the  hive  a  plate  of  liquid  honey,  nn- 
nii.ved  with  water,  with  flrawshid  acrofs  it,  and  over 
thefc  a  paper  pierced  full  holes,  through  which  the 
bees  will  fuck  the  honey  without  daubing  ihemfclvcs. 
This  (liould  be  done  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  when 
the  bees  (lir  leaft  abroad  ;  and  the  hive  fliould  be  co- 
vered, to  proteft  the  bees  from  robbers,  who  might  be 
allured  to  it  by  the  fnicU  of  the  honey. 

Another  circumflancc  which  may  render  it  very  nc- 
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ceflary  to  feed  the  bees  is,  when  feveral  days  of  bad 
weather  enfue  immediately  after  they  have  fwarmcd  ; 
for  then,  being  dcftiiutc  of  every  fupply  beyond  what 
they  carried  with  them,  thty  may  be  in  great  danger 
of  ftarving.  In  iliis  cafe,  hi.ncy  Ihould  be  given  them 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  bad  weather. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  bees  can  endure  has  not 
been  afcenained.  We  find  ihat  they  live  in  the  cold 
parts  of  RufTia,  and  often  in  hollow  trees,  without  any 
care  being  taken  of  them.  Their  hives  are  frequently 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  does  not  afford  them 
much  protci'iion  from  cold.  Mr  White,  therefore,  ju- 
dicioudy  obferves,  that  bees  which  ftand  on  the  north 
fide  of  a  building  whofe  height  intercepts  the  fun's 
beams  all  the  winter,  will  waite  lefs  of  their  provifions 
(alnioft  by  half)  than  others  which  ftand  in  the  fun  : 
for  coming  feldom  forth,  they  cat  little  ;  and  yet  in 
the  fpring  are  as  forward  to  work  and  fwarm  as  thofc 
which  had  twice  as  much  honey  in  the  autumn  before. 
The  owner  fhould,  however,  examine  their  ftate  in  the 
winter;  and  if  he  finds,  that,  inftcad  of  being  cluftercd 
between  the  combs,  they  fall  down  in  numbers  on  the 
ftool  or  bottom  of  the  hive,  the  hive  ihould  be  carried 
to  a  warmer  place,  where  they  will  foon  recover.  He 
ninll  be  cautious  in  returning  them  again  to  the  cold, 
left  the  honey  be  candied. 

Where  the  winters  are  extremely  fcvcre,  the  authors 
of  the  Maifon  R:tj\iq:i:  advife  to  lay  on  the  bottom  of 
an  old  cafk  the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  very  dry  cariii, 
powdered,  and  pre  lied  down  hard,  and  to  fet  on  this  the 
ftool  with  the  hive  ;  then,  to  prcferve  a  comnuinicaiion 
with  the  air,  which  is  abfolutcly  nccclfary,  to  cut  a  hole 
in  the  cafk,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  pkcc 
a  piece  of  reed,  or  of  alder  made  hollow,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  to  the  hole  in  the  cafk  ;  and  after  this  to 
cover  the  hive  with  more  of  the  fame  dry  earth.  If 
there  be  any  room  to  fear  that  the  bees  will  not  have  a 
fufliciency  of  food,  a  plate  with  honey,  covered  as  be- 
fore directed,  may  be  put  under  the  hive.  If  the  num- 
ber of  hives  be  great,  boxes  may  be  made  of  deals  nail- 
ed together,  deep  enough  to  contain  the  hives  when 
covered  with  dry  earth.  The  bees  will  ilius  remain  all 
the  winter  free  from  any  danger  from  coltl,  hunger,  or 
enemies. 

J.  Of  taking  the  Uunn  and  Wax.     In  this  country  it  Method*  of 
is  ufual,  in  feizing  th.e  ftorcs  of  thefc  little  animals,  to  ««kii>g  the 
rob  them  alfo  of  their  lives.     The  common  method'"'"'''"'"^ 
is.  That  when  thofc  which  arc  doomed  for  flaughter  Com'J^o,', 
have  been  marked  out  (which  is  generally  done  in  „,t(hod  in 
September),  a  hole  is  dug  near  the  hive,  and  a  ftiek,  this  coun- 
at   the  end  of  which  is  a  rag  that  has  been  dipped  try. 
in  melted   brimftonc,  being  fluck  in  that  hole,  the 
rag  is  fct  on  fire,  the  hive  is  immediately  fct  ovtr  it, 
and   the  eartli   is  inftantly   thrown  up  all  round,  fo 
than  none  of  the  fmoke  can  efcape.     In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  all  the  bees  arc  fcemingly  dead  ;  and  they  will 
foon  after  be  irrecoverably  fo,  by  being  buried  in  the 
earth  that  is  returned  back  into  the  hole.     By  this  laft 
means  it  is  that  they  are  abfohiiely  killed  :  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  all  the  bees  which  have 
been  af^CL^ed  only  by  the  fume  of  the  brimftonc,  reco- 
ver again,  excepting  fuch  as  liavc  been  fingcd  or  hurt 
by  the  flame.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  fume  of 
brimftonc  might  be  ufed  for  intoxicating  the  bees,  wiili 
fonic  few  prccauiions.     The  hcavicft  and  the  lightcil 
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T-et      hives  are  alike  treated  in  this  manner  :  the  fornicr,  be- 

* ^^ '  ciufc  tlicy  yiclil  ihc  moil  prolk,  wiih  an  immcdiaie  re- 

liirii;  andtiic  litter,  Ix-caiilV  they  woulJ  not  be  able 
to  fiuvivc  tiic  winter.  Thole  hives  which  weigh  fro^i 
1 )  to  20  pounds  are  thought  to  be  the  titcll  for 
keeping. 

More  humane  iid  judiaions  methods  were  praftifed 
fVide  C»/«- by  the  ancients  f;  and  tlic  following  limfije  method  is 
«F<'//<7,/;i.ix.  it  this  day   pradHfcd  at  (Irccct,  degenerate  as  it  is. 
'■^S-  *"^  "  Mount  Hyincthus  is  ccUbratcd  for  the  bell  lioney  in 
Runi"''      ^"  Greece.    This  monmiin  was  not  lefs famous  in  times 
/ii  iii"'.  i6.  part  for  bees  and  aJi   iiJlt  h<mey  ;  the  ancients  b<;lie- 
31        vJng  that  bees  were  lini  brcdlicre,  and  that  all  other 
Grctk  mc-  bees  were  but  colonies  from  this  mountain  ;  w  Inch  if  fo, 
tliodof  (ha- ^vc  allured  ourfelvcs  th.it  it  niufl  be  from  this  part  of 
ringth,  1,1).  j]|j.  ,„o„„[ji,,  ijjat  the  colonies  were  fcnt ;  both  becaufe 
J27"sjc^'l'c  honey  here  made  is  the  bell,   and  that  here  they 
»'/«/.,/  never  dcllroy  the  bees.     It  is  of  a  good  conliftence,  of 
5'o;/r//.-v  :-:tt  a  fair  gold-colour,  and  the  liimc  quantity  fwcetens  more 
Grrctr,        water  than  the  like  quapiity  of  any  other  doth.     1  no 
p.  411.       fooner  knew  that  they  never  dclhoy  or  impair \he  (lock 
of  bees  in  taking  away  their  honey,  but  I  was  inquili-. 
tivc  to  iinderftand  their  method  of  ordering  the  beft  ; 
which  hcin;;an  art  fo  worthy  the  knowledge  of  the  cu- 
rious, I  Ihall  not  think  it  bLhdc  the  purpofe,  to  relate 
what  I  faw,  and  w-as  infoni-.tJ  of  to  that  eftcJl  by  fuch 
as  had  (kill  in  that  place. 

"  Tlic  hives  tlicy  keep  tluir  bees  in  are  made  of  wil- 
lows or  olicrs,  falhioned  like  oi;r  common  diiil-bafkcts, 
wide  at  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  plallercd 
with  clay  or  loam  within  and  withont.  They  are  fct 
PI.  XCVII  as  in  fig.  l.  with  the  wide  end  iippernioft.  The  tops 
are  covered  with  broad  flat  flicks,  which  are  alio  pla- 
flercd  over  with  clay  ;  and,  to  fccure  them  from  the 
weather,  they  cover  them  with  a  tuft  of  flravv,  as  we 
do.  Along  each  of  thefe  flicks,  the  bees  faflen  their 
combs  ;  fo  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  out  whole,  with- 
out the  Icafl  bruiliiig,  and  with  the  greatell  eafc  ima- 
ginable. To  incrcafe  them  in  fpring-time,  that  is  in 
March  or  April,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  they  di- 
.^  vide  them  ;  firft  feparating  the  flicks  on  which  the 
combs  and  bees  are  faftcntd,  from  one  another,  wiih  a 
knife  :  lb,  taking  out  the  firft  comb  and  bees  together 
on  each  fide,  they  put  them  into  another  baiket,  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  were  taken  out,  until  they  have  e- 
qually  divided  them.  After  this,  when  they  arc  both 
again  accommodated  with  flicks  and  plaftcr,  they  fct 
the  new  bafket  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  the  old 
one  in  fome  new  place.  And  all  this  they  do  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  fuch  time  as  the  grcatcft  part  of 
tiie  bees  are  abroad  ;  who  at  their  coming  home,  with- 
out much  difficulty  by  this  means  divide  themfclves  e- 
qually.  This  device  hinders  them  from  fwarming  and 
flying  away.  In  Auguft,  they  take  out  their  honey. 
This  they  do  in  the  day-time  alfo,  while  they  ai'e  a- 
broad  ;  the  bees  being  thereby,  fay  they,  diflurbed 
leafl:  at  which  time  they  take  otit  the  combs  laden 
with  honey,  as  before  ;  that  is,  beginning  at  each  out- 
iidc,  and  fo  taking  away,  until  they  have  Icftonly  fuch 
a  quantity  of  combs,  in  the  middle,  as  they  jndgc  will 
be  fufllcient  to  maintain  the  bees  in  winter;  fwceping 
thofe  bees  that  are  on  the  combs  into  the  bafket  again, 
and  then  covering  it  wiih  new  flicks  and  plafter." 

The  Greek  method  above  related  was  introduced  in- 
to France  in  i  ^54,  as  wc  arc  informed  by  M.  dc  Reau- 
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nmr  and  Du  Ilamel,  iJi  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A- 

cademy  for  that  year,  p.  331.  '  ' 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  our  own  country,  to 
attain  the  defnable  end  of  getting  ihe  honey  and  wax 
V.  iiliout  deflroying  the  bees;  the  moft  approved  of 
which  wc  fliall  now  relate  as  concifely  as  poUiblc. 

Mr  Thorky,  in  his  Inquiry  h.to  the  A.Uure,  Order,  MrThor- 
<.  J  Ci-vcrmmut  cf  Bus,  thinks  colonics  preferable  to  ley's  oMer- 
1)  ;vcs,  for  the  follow  ing  rcafons :  ''•'//,  The  more  cer-  vati»ns,&c, 
tain  prefervation  of  very  many  ihoufands  to  ihcfe  ufe- 
ful  creatures  ;  fcc07:diy,  Their  gi  eater  flrength  (v\hicli 
conlills  in  numbers),  and  confequtnily  their  greater 
fafcty  from  robbers  ;  thirdly,  Their  greater  wealt^<a- 
rifing  from  the  united  labours  of  the  greater  nuiMB|r. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  has  in  fome  fummers  taken  tl^o 
boxes  filled  with  honey  from  one  colotiy  ;  and  yet  fof- 
ficient  florc  has  been  left  for  their  maintenance  duritig 
the  winter ,  each  bo.\  weighing  40  pounds.  Add  to 
thefe  advantages,  the  plcafurc  of  viewing  them,  with 
the  greatell  fafeiy,  at  all  fcafons,  even  in  their  biifK-fl 
time  of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  a  much  lefs  ai- 
tmd.iiice  ill  fwarming  tiine.  The  bees  thus  managed 
are  alio  more  effectually  fecured  from  wet  and  cold, 
from  mice  and  otlur  vermin. 

I!is  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which,  being  fpongy, 
fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees  fooner  than  a  more  fo- 
lid  wood  would  do.  Yellow  draui-4«al  thoroughly  fca- 
Ibncd  is  the  befl.  V 

-,  being  nearer  to  a. fphcre,  is  belter  than 
a  I'l  111  ;  for  as  the  bees,  in  winter,  lie  in  a  round 

bo(i\'  near  the  centre  of  the  hive,  a  due  heat  is  then 
conveyed  to  all  tiic  cut-pans,  and  the  honey  is  kept 
from  candying. 

The  dimenlions  which  Mr  Thorley,  after  many  years 
experience,  recommends  for  the  boxes,  arc  ten  inches 
depth,  and  12  or  14  inches  breadth  in  the  infide.  He 
lias  tried  boxes  containing  a  bufliel  or  more,  Imt  found 
them  not  to  aniwer  the  dciign  like  thofe  of  a  leflcr  fizc. 
The  larger  are  much  longer  in  filling  ;  fo  that  ft  is  later 
ere  you  come  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the 
bees:  nor  is  the  honey  there  fo  good  and  fine,  the  ef- 
fluvia even  cf  their  own  bodies  tainting  it. 

The  befl  and  purtft  honey  is  that  which  is  gathered 
in  the  firfl  five  or  fix  weeks  :  and  in  boxes  cf  lefs  di- 
mcnfions  you  may  take  in  a  month  or  little  more,  pro- 
vided the  fealbu  be  lavourablc,  a  box  full  of  the  finell 
honey. 

The  top  of  the  box  fliould  be  made  of  an  entire  board 
a  full  inch  thick  after  it  has  been  plained  ;  and  it  Ihould 
projeiJl  on  all  fides  at  leaft  an  inch  beyond  the  dimen- 
lions of  ihe  box.  In  the  middle  of  this  top  there  mufl 
be  a  hole  five  inches  fqiiare,  for  a  communication  be- 
tween the  boxes  ;  and  this  hole  fliouid  be  covered  with 
a  Aiding  Quitter,  of  deal  or  elut/  running  eafdy  in  - 
groove  over  the  back  window.  TJic  eight  panpel;-, 
lone  inches  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  tjiick 
v.lien  planed,  arc  to  be  let  into  the  top  lb  far  it  to 
keep  them  in  iheir  pioper  places  ;.fp  be  fecured  at  the 
corners  with  plates  of  brafs,  and  t6  be  cramped  with 
Wires  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  firm  ;  for  ihe  heat 
in  fuuimer  will  try  their  flrength.  There  flould  be  a 
glaCs-window  behind,  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  tliin 
d^al-covcr,  iwo  fmall  brafs  hinges,  and  a  bnitoii  to 
fatten  it.  This  window  will  befufficient  for  infpetling 
the.progrefs  of  the  bees.  Two  ^  '  "  iks^  one  ci:i 
1-         *  eacli 
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Minago- 
mtiit  of 
bees  in  co- 
lonies, and 


Ece.       each  fide,  are  necclTary  to  lift  iij)  the  box  :  thcfc  flionld 
^       '  be  fixed  iti  with  two  thin  plates  of  iron,  near  three  in- 
ches long,  fo  as  to  turn  np  and  down,   and  put  three 
inches  below  the  top-board,  which  is  nailed  clofe  down 
with  fprigs  to  tlie  other  parts  of  the  box. 

'I'hofc  who  choofe  a  frame  within,  to  which  the  bees 
may  fallen  thi,ir  combs,  need  only  life  a  conpie  of  deal 
/ticks  of  an  inch  fqiiarc,  placed  acrofs  tlie  box,  and 
fiipported  by  two  pins  of  brafs  ;  one  an  inch  and  half 
below  the  top,  and  the  other  two  inches  below  it  ; 
by  which  means  the  combs  will  quickly  find  a  rclh 
0;ic  thing  more,  wiiich  pcrfe(fls  the  work,  is,  a  pai"- 
fige,  fonr  or  five  inches  long,  and  lefsthan  half  an  inch 
deep  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

I.  In  keeping  bees  in  colonics,  an  houfc  is  ncceffary, 

or  at  lead  a  Ihade  ;   without  which  the  weather,  efpc- 

cially  the  heat  of  the  fun,  would  foon  rend  the  boxes 

meth.'^l  of  to  pieces.  ,  ,       , 

takingtlieir      Your  houfc  may  be  made  of  any  boards  you  pleafe, 

lioncy  and   but  deal  is  the   bclL     Of  whatever  fort   the  materials 

wax.  are,  the  houfe  mull  be  painted,  to  fccure  it  from  the 

weather. 

The  length  of  this  houfe,  we  will  fiippofe  for  fix  co- 
lonies, Ihould  be  full  12  feet  and  a  half,  and  each  co- 
lony fliould  ftand  a  foot  diflance  from  the  other.  It 
flioiild  be  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  to  admit  four 
boxes  one  upon  another  ;  but  if  only  three  boxes  are 
employed,  two  feet  eight  inches  will  be  fufficient.  Its 
breadth  in  the  infidc  IhouUl  be  two  feet.  The  four 
corner-ports  Ihould  be  made  of  oak,  and  well  fixed  in 
the  ground,  that  no  (lormy  winds  may  overturn  it ;  and 
all  the  rails  fliouKl  be  of  oak,  fupponcd  by  fcvcral  iip- 
riglits  of  the  fame,  before  and  beiiind,  that  they  may 
not  yield  or  fink  under  6,  7,  or  Sco  weight,  or  up- 
wards. The  floor  of  the  houfc  (about  two  feet  from 
the  groinid)  Ihoulil  be  ilrong  and  fmootli,  that  the 
lowed  box  may  (land  clofe  to  it. 

Tiiis  rioor  may  be  made  with  boards  or  planks  of 
deal  tiie  full  length  of  the  bce-houfe  ;  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, with  a.  board  or  plank  to  each  colony,  of  two 
feet  four  inches  long,  and  fixed  down  to  the  rails  ;  and 
that  pare  which  appears  at  the  front  of  the  houfe  may 
be  cut  into  a  femicircle,  as  a  proper  alighting  place 
for  the  bees.  Plane  it  to  the  llopc,  that  the  wet  may 
fall  oif.  When  this  fioor  to  a  fingle  colony  wants  10 
be  repaired,  it  may  eafily  be  removed,  and  another  be 
placed  in  its  room,  without  dillurbing  the  other  colo- 
nics, or  touching  any  other  part  of  the  rioor. 

Upon  this  floor,  at  equal  dilUnces,  all  your  colonics 
mull  be  placed,  againft  a  door  or  pallagc  cut  in  ihe 
front  of  the  houfe. 

Only  obfcrve  farther,  to  prevent  any  falfc  ficp,  tiiat 
35  the  top-board  of  the  box  (being  a  full  inch  broader 
than  the  other  part)  will  not  permit  the  two  mouths 
to  co.ne  toijclhcr,  yon  mull  cut  a  liiird  in  a  piece  of 
deal  of  a  fulficicnt  breadth,  and  place  it  between  the 
oiher  two,  fo  clofe,  that  not  a  bee  may  get  liiat  way 
into  the  houfc.  And  fixing  ihe  laid  piece  of  deal  down 
to  the  door  with  two  lath-nails,  you  will  find  after- 
wards to  be  of  fcrvice,  when  you  have  occalion  ciihcr 
to  raifc  a  colony,  or  take  3.  box  of  iioney,  and  may 
prove  a  means  of  preventing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
milcliief. 

The  houfe  being  in  this  forwardncfs,  yon  may  cover 
Vol.  III. 
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it  to  your  own  mind,  with  boards,  fine  dates,  or  tiles. 
But  contrive  their  pofiiion  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  wet, 
and  keep  out  the  cold,  rain,  fnow,  or  whatever  might 
any  way  hurt  and  prejudice  them. 

The  back-doors  may  be  made  of  half-inch  deal,  two 
of  liiem  to  (hut  clofe  la  a  rabbet,  cut  in  an  upright  pil- 
lar, which  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  10  lake  in  and  out, 
by  a  moriifc  in  the  bottom  rail,  and  a  notch  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  upper  rail,  and  failened  wiih  a  flrong  hafp. 
Place  the  pillars  in  the  fpaces  between  the  colonies. 

Concluding  your  houfc  made  after  this  model,  with- 
out front  doors,  a  weaihcr-board  will  be  very  ncceffary 
to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  places  where  the  btcs 
fettle  and  reft. 

Good  painting  will  be  a  great  prcfirvative.  Forget 
not  to  paint  the  mouths  of  your  colonits  v.ith  different 
colours,  as  red,  white,  blue,  ycllov>,  &c.  in  form  of  a 
hall-moon,  or  fquarc,  that  liic  bees  may  the  better 
know  ihcir  own  home.  Such  diverfity  will  be  a  direc- 
tion to  them. 

Thus  your  bees  are  kept  warm  in  the  coldcd  winter  ; 
and  in  the  hotted  fiuiimcr  greatly  refrellicd  by  the  cool 
air,  the  back-doors  being  let  open,  without  any  air- 
holes made  in  the  boxes. 

Dr  Warder  obfcrves,  that  in  June,  July,  and  An- 
gud,  when  the  colonies  come  to  be  very  full,  and  the 
Weather  proves  very  hot,  the  appearance  of  a  fliowcr 
drives  the  bees  home  in  fuch  crowds  that  prelTing  to 
get  in,  they  dop  the  palTage  fo  clofe,  that  ihofe  with- 
in are  almod  fiirti)catcd  for  want  of  air  ;  which  makes 
the  lad  fo  uncafy,  that  they  arc  like  mad  things.  In 
this  extremity,  he  has  lifted  the  whole  colony  up  a  lit- 
tle on  one  fide  ;  and  by  thus  giving  them  air,  has  foon 
quieted  them.  He  has  known  ihem,  he  fays,  come 
pouring  out,  on  fiich  an  occafion,  in  number  fufRcicnt 
to  have  filled  at  once  two  or  three  quarts  ;  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  fwarm.  To  prtvtnt  this  iriconvc- 
nicnce,  he  advifcs  cutting  a  hole  two  inches  fquarc  in 
about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  hinder  panncls  of  each 
box.  Over  this  hole,  rail,  in  the  iiifide  of  the  box,  a 
piece  of  tin-plate  punched  full  of  holes  fo  finall  that  a 
bee  cannot  creep  through  them  ;  and  h.ive  over  it,  on 
the  outlide,  a  very  thin  llider,  made  to  run  in  grooves  ; 
fo  that,  when  it  is  thrud  home,  all  may  be  clofe  and 
\\arm  ;  and  when  it  is  opened,  in  very  hot  w-cathcr,  the 
air  may  pal's  through  the  holts,  and  prevent  the  f^flo- 
cating  heat.  Or  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  panncls 
tiicmfclves,  on  fucli  an  cmergencv,  in  a  colony  already 
fettled. 

Such  a  thorough  paffagc  for  the  air  may  be  conve- 
nient in  extreme  heat,  which  is  fomctimcs  fo  great  as 
to  make  the  honey  run  out  of  the  combs.  The  Me- 
moirs of  the  truly  laudable  Berne  Society,  for  the  year 
1764,  give  us  a  particular  inll.Tnce  of  this,  when  they 
fay,  that,  in  1761,  many  in  Swilferland  were  obliged 
to  fmolher  ihcir  bees,  when  they  faw  the  honey  and 
wax  trickling  down  ;  not  knowing  any  other  remedy 
for  the  lolTes  ihey  daily  fiifiaincd.  Some  lliadcd  their 
hives  from  the  fun,  or  covered  them  with  clothes  wet 
feveral  times  a-day,  and  watered  the  ground  all  »- 
round. 

The  bed   lime  to  plant  the  colonics  is,  either  in 

fpring  with  new  docks  full  of  bees,  or  in  fimincr  with 

fwarms.     If  fwarnis  arc  nfed,  procure  if  poliible  two 

of  the  fame  day  :   hive  ihem  ciihcr  in  two  boxes  or  in 
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Bee.  a  hive  and  a  box:  at  night,  place  them  in  thebcc-lioiifc, 
^"v^— '  one  over  the  other  ;  aiiJ  with  a  knife  and  a  little  lime 
and  hair,  flop  clofe  the  mouth  of  the  liive  or  upper 
box,  fo  that  not  a  bee  may  be  able  to  go  in  or  out  but 
at  the  front-door.  This  done,  you  will  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  plcafure  fee  tlie  combs  appear  in  the 
boxes ;  but  if  it  be  an  hive,  nothing  can  be  feen  till  the 
bees  have  wrought  down  in  tlic  box.  Never  plant  a 
colony  with  a  finglc  fwarm,  as  Mr  Thorlcy  fays  he  has 
fomctimcs  done,  but  with  liule  fucccfs. 

When  the  fccond  box,  or  the  box  under  the  liivc, 
appears  full  of  bees  and  combs,  it  is  time  to  raifc  your 
colony.  This  Ihould  be  done  in  the  duikof  the  even- 
in;;,  and  in  the  following  manner. 

Place  your  empty  box,  with  ihc  Aiding  iliuticr 
drawn  back,  behind  the  huufc,  near  the  colony  that  is 
to  be  railed,  and  at  nearly  the  liciglit  of  the  floor :  tl.cn 
lifting  up  the  colony  with  what  expedition  you  can, 
let  tlie  empty  box  be  pat  in  the  place  where  it  is  to 
Hand,  and  the  colony  uj'on  it  ;  and  lluit  up  the  mouth 
of  the  then  upper  box  with  lime  and  hair,  as  before  di- 
reftrd 


colony,  with  one  end  faflened   to  the  landing-place, 
and  knock  them  out  upon  it  :  they  will  foon  crawl  up  ^ 
the  cloth,  and  join  their  fellows,  who  will  gladly  re- 
ceive them. 

Mr  Thorley  next  gives  an  account  of  liis  narcotic, 
and  of  the  manner  of  uling  it. 

The  method  which  he  has  purfued  with  great  fuc- 
ccfs for  many  years,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the 
public  as  the  moll  ttfcdual  for  prcferving  bees  in  com- 
mon iiives,  is  incorporation,  or  uniting  two  flocks  into 
one,  by  the  help  of  a  peculiar  fume  or  opiate,  which 
will  put  them  entirely  in  your  power  (or  a  time  to  di- 
vide and  difpofe  of  at  plcafme.  But  as  that  dominion 
over  llicm  will  be  of  ihort  duration,  you  mull  be  expe- 
ditious in  this  bufinrfs. 

The  queen  is  immediately  to  be  fcarclicd  for,  and 
killed.  Hives  uhich  have  fwarnud  twice,  and  are  con- 
i'ciiucnlly  reduced  in  their  numbers,  are  the  titteli  to 
be  joined  together,  as  this  will  greatly  ftrtngtlicn  and 
improve  ihcin.  If  a  hive  which  you  would  t.ike  is 
both  rich  in  honey  and  full  of  bees,  it  is  but  dividing 
the  bees  into  two  parts,   and   putting   them   into   two 
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When,  by   the  help  of  the  windows  in  the  back  of  boxes  inflcad  of  one.     Kxamine  whether  the  flock  to 

the  boxes,  you  find  the  middle  box  full  of  combs,  and  which  you  intend  to  join  the  bees  of  another,  have  ho- 

a  quantity  of  honey  fealed  up  in  it,  the  lowefl  box  half  ncy  enough  in  it  to  maintain  the  bees  of  both  :  it  Ihould 

full  of  combs,  and  few  bees  in  the  uppermofl  box,  pro-  weigh  full  20  pounds. 

ceed  thus.  The  narcotic,  or  flupifying  fume,  is  made  with  the 

About  live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  drive  clofe  with  poigns  viaxivius  or  fuivcruleiitia,  the  large  mulhroom, 

a  mallet  the   lliding  Ihutter  under  the  hive  or  box  that  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bunt,  juickjij} ,  or 

is  to  be  taken  from  the  colony.     If  the  combs  are  new,  frog-chiefi.     It  is  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  or  bigger: 

the  flintier  may  be  forced  home  without  a  mallet  ;   but  when  ripe  ;    it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  turns  to  powder. 


be  fure  it  be  clofe,  that  no  bees  may  afccnd  into  the 
hive  or  box  to  be  removed.  After  this,  lliut  clofe  the 
doors  of  your  houfe,  and  leave  the  bees  thus  cut  off 
from  the  reft  of  their  comp.mions,  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour  or  more.  In  this  fpace  of  time,  having  loft 
their  queen,  they  will  till  themfclves  with  honey,  and 
be  impatient  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

If,  in  this  interval,  you  examine  the  box  or  boxes 
beneath,  and  obferve  all  to  be  quiet  in  them,  you  may 
be  confident  that  the  queen  is  there,  atid  in  fafcty. 
Hcreujjoii  rail'e  the  back  part  of  the  hive  or  box  fb  far, 
by  a  piece  of  wood  flipped  under  it,  as  to  give  the  pri- 
Ibncrs  room  to  come  out,  and  they  will  return  to  their 
fellows:  then  lifting  the  box  from  off  tlie  colony,  and 
turning  its  bottom  upinoll,  cover  it  with  a  cloth  all 
night  ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  this  cloth  is  re- 
moved, the  bees  that  have  remained  in  it  will  return  to 
ihc  colony.  Thus  you  have  a  hive  or  box  of  honey, 
and  all  your  bees  fate. 

If  the  bees  do  not  all  come  out  in  this  manner,  Dr 
Warder's  method  may  be  followed,  efpecially  if  it  be 
with  a  hive.  It  is  to  place  the  hive  with  the  fmall  end 
downward  in  a  pail,  jieck,  or  fiower-pot,  fo  as  to  make 
it  fland  firm;  then  to  take  an  empty  hive,  and  fet  it 
upon  the  former,  and  to  draw  a  cloih  tight  round  the 
joining  of  the  tv.'o  hives,  fo  that  none  of  the  bees  may 
be  able  to  get  out:  after  this,  to  flrike  the  full  hive 
fo  fmartly  as  todiAurb  the  bees  that  are  in  it,  but  with 
I'uch  pauies  between  the  Ihokcs  as  to  allow  thtm  time 
toafcend  into  the  empty  hive,  which  muft  be  held  fail 
whiUl  this  is  doing,  left  it  fall  off  by  the  Ihaking  of 
the  other.  When  you  perceive  by  the  noife  of  the 
bees  in  the  upper  hive,  that  they  are  got  into  this  lafl, 
carry  it  to  a  cloth  fpread  for  this  purpofe  before  the 


and  is  exceeding  light.  Put  one  of  thefe  pucks  into  a 
large  paper,  pvefs  it  therein  to  two-thirds  or  near  half 
the  bulk  of  its  lonner  fize,  and  tie  it  np  very  dole  ; 
then  put  it  itito  an  oven  fome  tiine  after  the  houfehold 
bread  has  bteti  drawn,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night: 
when  it  is  dry  enough  to  hold  fire,  it  is  fit  for  tile.  The 
mantier  of  ufing  it  is  thus  : 

Cut  otfa  piece  of  the  puck,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  fix  it  in  the  end  of  a  finall  flick  liit  for  thatpurpufe, 
and  Iharpened  at  the  other  end  ;  which  place  (o  that  the 
puck  may  hang  near  the  n-.iddle  of  an  empty  hive. 
This  hive  muft  be  fet  with  the  mouth  upward,  in  a  pail 
or  bucket  which  Ihonld  bold  it  Heady,  near  the  flock 
you  intend  to  take.  This  done,  fet  fire  to  the  puck, 
and  immediately  place  the  flock  of  bees  over  it,  tying 
a  clotli  round  the  hives,  that  no  fmoke  may  come 
forth.  In  a  minute's  time,  or  little  more,  you  will 
hear  the  bees  fall  like  drops  of  bail  into  the  empty  hive. 
You  may  then  beat  the  top  of  the  full  hive  gently  with 
your  hand,  to  get  out  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  : 
after  this,  loofaig  the  cloth,  lift  the  hive  off  to  a  table, 
knock  it  fevcr.il  times  againfl  the  table,  fevcral  more 
bees  will  tumble  out,  and  perhaps  the  queen  among 
them.  She  often  is  one  of  the  laft  that  falls.  If  fhc 
is  not  there,  fearch  for  her  among  the  main  body  i:i 
the  empty  hive,  fpreading  them  lor  this  purpofe  on  a 
table. 

You  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other 
hive,  with  the  bees  of  which  thefe  arc  to  be  united. 
One  of  the  queens  being  fecurcd,  you  muft  put  the 
bees  of  both  hives  together,  mingle  them  thoroughly, 
and  drop  them  among  the  combs  of  the  hive  whicii 
they  are  intended  to  inhabit.  When  they  arc  all  in, 
cover  it  with  a  packing  or  other  cuzrfe  cloth  which  will 

admit. 
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Dee.       admit  air,  and  let  them  remain  fliut  up  all  that  night 

'      ■' '  and  the  next  day.     You  will  foon  be  fcnfible  that  they 

are  awaked  from  this  Qee]). 

The  fecond  night  after  their  union,  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  gently  remove  the  cloth  from  off  the  month 
of  the  hive  (t.tlcing  care  of  yoiirfclf),  and  tiic  bees  will 
immediately  fally  forth  with  a  great  noife  ;  but  being 
too  late,  they  will  foon  return  :  then  inl'criing  two 
pieces  of  tobicco-pipes  to  let  in  air,  keep  them  confined 
for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  door  may  be  left 
open. 

The  bell  time  for  uniting  bees  is,  after  their  young 
brood  are  all  out,  and  before  they  begin  to  lodge  in 
the  empty  cells.  As  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  he  ad- 
vifes  young  praiflitioncrs  to  Jo  it  early  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  that  having  the  longer  light,  they  may  the 
more  ealily  find  out  the  queen.  He  never  knew  fuch 
combined  flocks  conquered  by  robbers.  They  will  ci- 
ther fwarm  in  the  fummcr,  or  yield  an  hive  full  of 
honey. 
Glaf^hives  ^^''  N-  Thornlcy,  fon  of  iheabovemeniioned  clergy- 
man, has  added  to  the  edition  which  he  has  given  of  his 
father's  book,  a  poRfcript,  purporting,  that  perfons 
who  choofe  to  keep  bees  in  glafs-hives  may,  after  un- 
covering the  hole  at  the  top  of  a  flat-topped  llraw-hive, 
or  box,  place  the  glafs  over  it  f)  clofe  that  no  bee  can 
go  in  or  out  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  or  box. 
The  glafs-hive  mull  be  covered  with  an  empty  hive  or 
with  a  cloth,  that  too  much  liglit  may  not  prevent  the 
bees  from  working.  As  foon  us  tlicy  have  filled  the 
flraw-hive  or  box,  they  will  bcgiu  to  work  up  into  the 
glafs-hive.  He  tells  us,  that  he  hiuifelf  has  had  one  of 
thefe  glafs-hives  filled  by  the  bees  in  0.0  days  in  a  fine 
feafon  ;  and  tint  it  contained  58  poinds  of  fine  honey. 
When  the  glafs  is  completely  filled,  (lide  a  tin-plate 
between  it  and  the  hive  or  box,  fo  as  to  cover  the  paf- 
fage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glafs  may  be  taken  ofT 
with  fafety.  What  few  bees  remain  in  it,  will  readily 
go  to  their  companions.  He  has  added  a  glafs  win- 
dow to  his  llraw-hives,  in  order  to  fee  what  progrefs 
bees  make ;  which  is  of  fome  importance,  efpecially  if 
one  hive  is  to  be  taken  away  whilll  the  feafon  Itill  con- 
tinues favourable  for  theircolleclingof  honey  :  for  when 
the  combs  are  filled  with  honey,  the  cells  are  fealed  up, 
and  the  bees  forfake  them,  and  relide  mollly  in  the 
liive  in  which  their  works  are  chiefly  carried  on.  Ob- 
fcrving  alfo  that  thebees  were  apttotxtend  theircombs 
thro'  the  palFagc  of  communication  in  the  upper  hive, 
whether  glafs  or  other,  which  rendered  it  nccellary  to 
divide  the  comb  when  the  upper  hive  was  taken  away, 
he  now  puts  in  that  paliage  a  wire  fcrccn  or  netting, 
the  meflies  of  which  are  large  enough  for  a  loaded  bee 
to  go  eafily  through  them.  This  prevents  the  joining 
of  the  copibs  from  one  box  to  the  other,  and  confc- 
quently  obviates  the  nccc(!iiy  of  cutting  them,  and  of 
fpilling  fome  of  the  honey,  which  running  down  among 
W. XCVII.  a  crowd  of  bees,  ufed  before  to  incommode  them  much; 
it  being  difficult  for  them  to  clear  their  wings  of  it. 
Fig.  2.  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  his  colonics. 
Of  bees  in  -•  ''''"  reverend  Mr  White  informs  us,  that  his 
boxes  and  fondncfs  .''or  thefe  little  animals  foon  put  upon  liim  cn- 
mcth.Klof  deavouring  if  poffiblc  to  fave  them  from //v  and  ^rw;- 
'  taking  their  y?  3/;  :• ;  that  he  thought  he  li.'.d  reafon  lobe  content  10 
honey  and  ilurc  their  labours  for  the  prcfcntj  and  great  rcafou  to 


rejoice  if  he  could  at  any  time  preferve  their  lives,  to 
work  for  him  another  year  ;  and  that  the  main  drift  ^ 
of  his  obfcrvations  and  experiments  has  therefore  been, 
to  difcover  an  eafy  and  cheap  method,  fuited  to  the 
abilities  of  the  common  people,  of  taking  away  fo 
much  honey  as  can  be  fpared,  without  deltruying  or 
flarving  the  bees;  and  by  the  famemcar.s  to  encourage 
feafonablc  fwarnis. 

In  his  direeTions  how  to  make  the  bee-boxes  of  hii 
inventing,  he  tells  us,  fpcaking  of  the  manner  of  con- 
flrut'liug  a  fingle  one,  that  it  maybe  made  of  deal  or  any 
other  wcll-feafoned  boards  which  are  not  apt  to  warp  or 
fplit.  The  boards  Ihould  be  near  an  inch  thick  ;  the  fi- 
gure of  the  box  fquare,  and  its  height  and  breadth  nine 
inches  and  five  eighths,  every  way,  meafuring  within. 
With  thefe  dimenfions  it  will  contain  near  a  peck  and 
an  half.  The  front  part  mufl  have  a  door  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom-edge,  three  inches  wide  and  near 
half  an  inch  in  height,  which  will  give  free  liberty  to 
the  bees  to  pafs  through,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for 
their  enemy  the  moufe  to  enter.  In  the  back-part  you 
mud  cut  a  hole  with  a  rabbet  in  it,  in  which  you  are  to 
fi.x  a  pane  of  the  clcarell  and  btfl  crown-ghfs,  about 
five  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  tafien  it 
with  putty  ;  let  the  top  of  the  glafs  be  placed  as  high 
as  the  roof  within-fidc,  that  you  may  fee  the  upper 
part  of  the  combs,  where  the  bees  with  ihcir  riches  are 
mofily  placed.  You  will  by  this  means  be  biitcr  able 
to  judge  of  their  ftate  and  flrcngih,  than  if  your 
glai's  was  fixed  in  the  middle.  The  glafs  mull  be  co- 
vered with  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  way  of  fliutter, 
which  may  be  made  to  hang  by  a  firing,  or  turn  up- 
on a  nail,  or  Hide  fidewjys  between  two  mouldings. 
Such  as  arc  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  bees  works, 
may  make  the  glafs  as  large  as  the  box  will  admit 
without  weakening  it  too  much  ;  or  they  may  add  a. 
pane  of  glafs  on  the  top,  which  mull  likcwifc  be  cover- 
ed with  a  fliutter,  faftcned  down  with  pegs,  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  fide  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another 
box  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions,  as  it  will  not  be 
expofed  to  the  internal  air,  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
flit  deal  not  half  an  inch  thick.  This  he  calls  the  /ide 
of  coiiinnitiUation,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  inclo- 
fed  :  a  fpace  is  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  ia 
height  :  and  a  hole  or  palfagc  is  to  be  made  at  top, 
three  inches  long,  ami  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
Through  ihefe  the  bees  are  to  have  a  coninninication 
from  one  box  tothc  other.  The  lower  communication 
being  on  the  floor,  our  labourers,  with  ihcir  burdens, 
may  readily  and  eafily  afccnd  into  either  of  the  boxes. 
The  upper  comuuinication  is  only  intended  as  a  pailigc 
between  the  boxes,  rcfembling  the  little  holes  or  nar- 
row paffcs  which  may  be  obfcrved  in  the  combs  form- 
ed by  our  fugacious  architedls,  to  lave  time  and  Ihortcn 
the  way  when  ihcy  havcoccafion  to  pafsfrom  one  comb 
to  another  ;  juft  as  in  populous  cities,  ilicrc  arc  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys  palling  tranlVerlcly  from  one  large 
llrcct  to  another. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  provide  a  loofc  board, 

half  an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  fide 

where  yon  have  made  the  communications.     Yon  are 

likcwifc  to  have  in  readincfs  fcvcral  little  iron  Aaples, 
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15«1.      an  inch  and  a  half  long,  wiih  the  two  points  or  ends 

— •- '  bended  down  more   tli-m  half  an    inch.     The  ufe  of 

ihtfc  will  be  fecn  prcfently. 

YoLi  have  now  only  to  lix  two  Hicks  crolling  the  box 
from  lide  to  Tide,  and  croliliiLi,  each  oilier,  to  be  a  Hay 
to  the  combs;  one  about  three  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  other  the  fame  dillance  from  the  top  ;  and 
when  you  have  painted  the  whole,  to  make  it  more  du- 
rable, your  box  is  iinilhcd. 

The  judicious  bcc-ma(Ur  will  here  obfervc,  that  the 
form  of  the  box  now  dcfcribcd  is  as  plain  as  poliible 
for  it  to  be.  It  is  little  nioic  than  live  iquare  pieces  of 
board  nailed  together;  fo  that  a  poor  cottager  who  has 
but  ingenuity  enough  to  faw  a  board  into  the  given 
dimenlTons,  and  to  drive  a  nail,  may  make  his  own 
boxes  well  enough,  without  the  help  or  expence  of  a 
carpenter. 

No  direftions  are  necelTary  for  makingthe  other  box, 
which  mull  be  of  the  fame  form  and  dimcnfions.  The 
two  boxes  dilTtr  from  eacli  other  only  in  this,  that  the 
lide  of  comuiunication  of  the  one  muft  be  on  your  right 
hand  ;  of  the  other,  on  your  left.  Fig.  3.  reprefents 
two  of  tlicfc  boxes,  with  thtir  openings  of  communica- 
lion,  ready  to  join  to  each  oiher. 

^!r  White's  manner  of  hiving  a  fwarm  into  one  or 
both  of  ihcfe  boxes  is  thus : 

You  arc  to  take  the  loofc  board,  and  faflcn  it  to  one 
of  the  boxes,  fo  as  to  Hop  the  communications.  This 
may  be  done  by  three  of  the  (taples  belore  mentioned  ; 
one  on  the  top  of  the  box  near  the  front;  the  two  o- 
thers  on  the  back,  near  the  top  and  near  the  botiom. 
Let  one  end  of  the  ll.iple  be  ihnill  into  a  gimlet-hole 
made  in  the  box,  fo  that  the  other  end  may  go  as  tight 
as  can  be  over  the  lool'e  board,  to  keep  it  from  llipping 
when  it  is  handled.  The  next  morning,  after  the 
bees  liave  been  hived  in  this  box,  the  other  box  fliould 
be  added,  and  the  loofc  board  ihould  be  taken  awiiy. 
This  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  bees, 
and  fo'.ne  10  the  proprietor. 

Be  caret'ul  to  fallen  the  Ihutler  fo  clofe  to  the  glafs, 
th;it  no  light  may  enter  through  it ;  for  the  bees  fccm 
to  look  upon  fucli  light  as  a  hole  or  breach  in  iheir 
houfe,  and  on  that  account  may  rot  fo  well  like  their 
new  habiration.  But  the  principal  thing  lobe  obfcrv- 
cd  at  this  time  is,  to  cover  the  box  as  foon  as  the  bees 
are  hived,  with  a  linen  cloth  thrown  clofcly  over  il,  or 
with  green  boughs  to  proiert  it  from  the  piercing  heat 
of  the  fun.  Boxes  will  admit  tlie  hc.it  much  fonner 
than  ftraw-hives  ;  and  if  the  bees  liiid  their  houfe  too 
hot  for  ihcm,  they  will  be  wife  eno-igh  to  have  it.  If 
the  i\varm  be  larger  than  nfual,  inlleadof  faflening  the 
loofe  bou'il  to  one  box,  you  may  join  two  boxes  toge- 
ther with  three  (laples,  leaving  the  communication  open 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  hive  your  bees  into 
both.  In  all  other  refpecls  they  are  to  be  hived  in 
boxes  after  the  fame  maimer  as  in  common  hives. 

The  door  of  the  fecond  box  fnould  be  careful'y  flop- 
ped up,  and  be  kept  conllaiuly  cloftd,  in  order  that 
the  bees  may  not  have  an  entrance  bu.  through  the  firil 
box. 

When  the  boxes  are  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  they  mull  be  fcreeued  from  the  fummer's 
fun,  bccaufe  the  wood  will  otherwife  he  heated  to  a 
greater  degree  tlian  eith(  r  tiic  bees  or  their  works  can 
bear;  and  they  ihould  likewife  be  fcreened  from   the 


winttr's  fun,  becaufc  the  warmth  of  this  will  draw  the 
bees  from  that  lethargic  Hate  which  is  natural  to  them,  ^ 
as  well  as  many  other  infefls  in  the  winter  fcafon.  For 
this  purpofe,  and  alfo  to  flieller  the  boxes  from  rain, 
our  ingenious  young  clergyman  has  contrived  the  fol- 
lowing frame. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  front  of  a  frame  for  twelve 
colonies.  /7,  a,  are  two  cells  of  oak  lying  fiat  on  the 
ground,  more  than  four  feci  long.  In  tlicle  cells  are  lixcd 
four  odken  polls,  about  the  thickiufs  of  fuch  as  are  ufcd 
for  drying  linen.  The  two  polls  b,  b,  in  the  front,  arc 
about  fix  leet  two  inches  above  the  cells:  the  other 
two.  Handing  botkw.rd,  five  feci  eij;ht  inches.  You 
are  next  to  nail  fomc  boards  of  flit  deal  horizontally 
from  one  of  I  he  fore  poHs  to  the  olher,  to  f-rreen  |hc 
bees  from  the  fun.  Let  thefe  bojrtis  be  feven  feet 
fcven  inches  in  lengtli,  and  nailed  to  the  inllde  of  the 
poHs;  and  be  well  leafoncd,  that  they  may  not  flirink 
or  gape  in  ihe  joints,  c.c.  Are  iwo  fpiints  ol  deal, 
10  keep  the  boards  even,  and  Hrengthen  them. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  back  of  the  frame,  d,  d,  d,  d. 
Arc  four  Hrong  boards  cf  ihe  fame  length  with  th(r 
frame  on  which  you  arc  to  place  the  boxes.  Let  the 
upper  fide  of  them  be  very  fmooth  and  even,  that  the 
boxes  may  Hand  true  upon  them;  or  it  may  be  Hill 
more  advifable  to  place  under  every  pair  of  boxes  a 
fmooth  thin  board,  as  long  as  the  boxes,  and  about  a 
quarier  of  an  inch  wider.  The  bees  will  foon  faftcn 
llie  boxes  to  ihis  board  in  fnch  manner  that  you  may 
move  or  weigh  the  boxes  and  board  together,  without 
breaking  the  wax  or  refill,  which  for  many  reaf(nis 
oui^ln  to  be  avoided.  Thefe  floors  niuH  be  fiippuried 
by  pieces  of  wood  or  bearers,  which  are  nailed  from 
poll  to  poll  at  each  end.  They  arc  likcwife  to  be  well 
nailed  to  the  frame,  to  keep  them  from  finking  with 
the  weight  of  the  boxes.  /'Reprefents  the  roof,  which 
projeds  backward  about  feven  or  eight  inches  bevond 
the  boxes  to  flielter  them  from  rain.  You  have  now 
only  to  cut  niches  or  holes  in  the  frame,  over  againft 
each  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  boxes  at  h,  h,  h,  in 
fig.  4.  Let  thefe  niches  be  near  four  inches  long  ;  and 
under  eacji  you  nuiH  nail  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  for  the 
bees  to  alight  upon.  The  morning  or  evening  fun  will 
fliine  upon  one  or  both  ends  of  ilie  frame,  let  its  afpefk 
be  what  it  will  :  but  yon  may  prevent  its  over-lieaiing 
the  boxes,  by  a  loofe  boanl  fet  up  between  the  poHs, 
and  kept  in  by  two  or  three  pegs. 

The  fame  gentleman,  with  great  humanity,  o'jfervcs, 
th.it  no  true  lover  of  bees  i  ver  lighted  the  fatal  match 
without  much  concern ,  and  that  it  is  evidently  more 
to  our  advantage,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  our  bees,  and 
be  content  with  part  of  iheir  Horts,  than  to  kill  and 
take  pfrellion  of  the  whole. 

Abont  the  latter  end  of  AnguH,  fays  he,  by  a  little 
infpe<5liou  liirough  your  glalfes,  you  may  eafily  difco- 
ver  which  of  your  colonies  you  may  lay  under  comri- 
bulion.  Such  as  b.ive  filled  a  box  and  an  half  with 
their  wsrks,  will  pretty  readily  yield  you  the  half  box. 
lint  you  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  quanciiy  of  combs 
without  examining  how  they  are  Hored  with  honey. 
The  bees  (lioiild,  according  !o  him,  have  eight  or  nine 
pounds  lei't  liiem,  by  way  of  wages  for  their  fummer's 
work. 

The  mod  proper  lime  for  this  bufinefs  is  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  and  as  }ou  Haiid  behind  the  frame,  yen 
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Bte.  will  need  no  armour,  cxccjn  a  pair  of  gloves.  The 
— ^—'operation  itfclf  is  very  liniplc,  aiitl  calily  performed, 
thus:  open  the  mouth  of  the  box  you  intend  to  take; 
then  with  a  thin  knife  cut  tiiri).i^h  the  rclin  with 
which  t!ie  bees  have  joined  the  boxti  to  each  other,  till 
you  find  that  yoii  hive  fcparated  thcni ;  and  after  this, 
thruft  a  iheet  of  tin  jjcnily  in  l)ct\vccn  the  boxes.  The 
commiiiiication  being  hereby  (topped,  the  bees  in  the 
fiiilcll  box,  where  it  is  moU  likely  the  queen  is,  will  be 
a  little  dilbirbtd  at  the  operation  ;  but  thofe  in  the  o- 
ther  box  where  we  f  ippofe  the  queen  is  not,  will  rini 
10  and  fro  in  the  iitmoll  hurry  and  confufion,  and 
fend  forth  a  mournful  cry,  calily  diilinguiilied  from 
their  other  notes.  They  will  iiiiie  out  at  tiic  newly 
opened  door  ;  not  in  a  body  mS  when  they  fwarm,  nor 
with  Inch  calm  and  checrfid  activity  as  when  they  go 
forth  to  their  labours;  but  by  one  or  two  at  a  tune, 
with  a  wild  fliuier  and  vilible  rigc  and  diforder.  Tins, 
however,  is  foon  over :  for  as  loon  as  they  get  abroad 
and  fpy  their  fellows,  tlif-y  Hy  to  ihcm  inltanily  and 
join  them  at  the  n)ouih  of  the  other  box.  By  this 
means,  in  an  hour  or  two,  for  they  go  out  llowly,  you 
will  have  a  box  of  pure  honey,  without  leaving  a  bee 
in  it  to  niolell  you  :  and  likewifc  without  dead  bees, 
which,  when  you  birn  them,  are  often  mixed  with 
your  ho:iey,  and  both  wade  and  damage  it. 

Mr  White  acknowledges,  that  he  has  fometimes 
found  this  method  fail,  when  the  mouth  of  the  box  to 
be  taken  away  has  not  been  conftantly  and  carcfidly 
clofed  :  The  bees  wilt  in  tliis  cafe  get  acquainted  with 
it  as  an  entrance;  and  when  you  open  the  mouth  in 
order  10  their  leaving  this  bo.N,  many  of  them  will  be 
apt  to  return,  and  the  communication  being  Hopped, 
will  in  a  fliort  time  carry  away  all  the  honey  from 
this  to  the  other  box;  fo  much  do  they  abhor  a  fepa- 
raiiori.  When  this  hapjiens,  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
following  expedient,  which  he  thiuks  infallible.  He 
takes  a  piece  of  deal,  a  little  larger  than  will  cover  the 
moinh  of  the  box,  and  cut  in  it  a  fquirc  nich  fome- 
what  more  than  Iialf  an  inch  wide.  In  this  nich  he 
hangs  a  little  trap-door,  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  tin, 
turning  upon  a  pin,  willi  another  pin  crolling  the  nich 
a  little  lower  fo  as  to  prevent  the  hanging  door  from 
opening  both  ways.  This  being  placed  clofe  10  the 
mouth,  the  bees  which  want  to  get  out  will  eafiiy  thruft 
open  the  door  outwards,  but  cannot  open  it  the  other 
way  to  get  in  again;  fo  mull,  and  will  readily,  m:ike 
to  the  other  box,  leaving  this  in  about  ihefpacc  of  two 
horns,  with  all  its  ftorc,  juftly  due  to  the  tender  hearted 
bce-mafler  as  a  ranfora  lor  their  lives. 

What  led  Mr  White  to  prefer  collateral  boxes  to 
thofc  before  in  nfe,  was,  to  ufc  his  own  wonls,  his 
"  companion  for  the  poor  bees,  who,  after  traverling 
the  fields,  return  home  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
muft  perhaps  depofit  their  burden  up  two  pair  of  llairs, 
or  in  the  garret.  The  lower  room,  it  is  likely,  is  not 
yet  furniihcd  with  flairs:  for,  as  is  well  known,  our 
little  ariichti5ts  lay  the  foundation  of  their  ftrufturcs 
at  the  top,  and  build  downwird.  In  this  c;ife,  the 
weary  little  labourer  is  to  drag  her  load  up  the  fides 
of  liie  wills  :  and  when  (lie  has  done  this,  (he  will  tra- 
vel many  times  backward  and  forward,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently fern,  along  ihe  loof,  before  (lie  finds  the  dcmr 
<\r  pillage  into  the  Iccond  ftory  ;  and  here  again  (lie  is 
perplexed  willi  a  like  puzzling  labyrinth,  before  (he 


gets  into  the  third.     What  a  wafte  is  here  cf  that      Bcei. 

precious  time  which  our  bees  value  fo  much,  snd  which  ' " ' 

they  employ  fo  wed  !  and  what  an  cxpencc  of  ftrength 
and  fpirits,  on  which  their  fuppori  and  fuflcnancc  de- 
pend !  In  the  collateral  boxes,  the  rooms  are  all  on 
the  ground-floor  ;  and  btcaufe  I  know  my  bees  arc 
wife  enough  to  value  convenience  more  than  Hate,  I 
have  made  them  of  fuch  a  moderate,  though  decent, 
height,  that  the  bees  have  mucii  Kfs  way  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  them  than  they  have  to  the  crownof  a  com- 
mon hive."  ., 

Mr  Wildman's  hives  have  been   already  defcribed  Of  the  me- 
(n"  23,  24.)     A  good  fwarm  will  loon  fill  one  of  ihefe  nagement 
hives,  and  therefore  another  hive   may  be  put  under  it  °f ''''"^* '" 
the  next  morning.     The  larger  fpacc  allow  ed  the  bees  ^'^  )\''.''' 
will  excite   their  indullry  in  filling  them  with  combs.  ■"*"    '"''" 
The  queen  will  lay  fome  eggs  in  the  upper  hive  ;   butfo 
foon  as  the  lower  hive  is  filled  with  combs,  (he  will  lay 
moft  of  iliem  in   it.     In  little  more  than  three  weeks, 
all  the  eggs  laid  in  the  upper  hive  will  be  turned  into 
bees;  and  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  their  cells  will 
be  foon  filled  with  honey. 

As  loou  as  they  want  room,  a  third  hive  diould  be 
placed  under  the  two  former;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  end  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  fwarm  was 
put  into  tlie  hive,  the  top  hive  may  be  taken  away  at 
noon  of  a  fair  day  ;  and  if  any  bees  remain  in  it,  carry 
it  to  a  little  diiiance  from  the  (land,  and  turning  its 
bottom  up,  and  flriking  it  on  the  (ides,  the  bees  wiTi  be 
alarmed,  take  wing,  and  join  their  companions  in  the 
ftcond  and  third  hives.  If  it  is  found  that  the  bees  arc 
very  unwilling  to  quit  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  queen 
remains  among  them.  In  this  cafe,  the  bees  muft  be 
treated  in  the  manner  that  fliall  be  diretted  when  wc 
defcribe  Mr  W  ildinan's  method  of  taking  the  honey 
and  the  wax.  The  upper  hive  now  taken  away  (hoiilJ 
be  put  in  a  cool  place,  in  which  no  vermin,  mice,  &c. 
can  come  at  the  combs,  or  other  damage  can  happen  to 
them,  and  be  thus  prefervcd  in  refcrve. 

When  the  hives  feem  to  be  again  crowded,  and  the 
upper  hive  is  well  (iorcd  or  tilled  with  honey,  a  fourth 
hive  ihould  be  placed  under  the  third,  and  the  upper 
hive  be  taken  od'  the  next  fair  day  at  noon,  and  treated 
as  already  directed.  As  the  honey  made  during  the 
fuiriraer  is  the  bed,  and  as  it  is  ncedlefs  to  keep  many 
full  hives  in  ffore,  the  honey  may  be  taken  outof  the 
combs  of  this  fecond  hive  for  nfe. 

If  the  ftalbn  is  very  favourable,  the  bees  may  ftill  fill 
a  third  hive.  In  this  cafe,  a  fifth  hive  miift  be  put  under 
the  fouith,  and  the  third  taken  away  as  before.  The 
bees  will  then  fill  the  fourth  for  their  w  inter  (tore. 

As  the  honey  of  the  firft  hive  is  better  than  the  ho- 
ney collefled  fo  late  as  that  in  the  third,  the  honey  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  coir.bs  of  the  tirft,  and  the  third 
may  be  prtferved  with  the  fame  care  as  diredcd  for 
that. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  lop  hive  (hould  be 
exaniiucd:  if  lull,  it  will  be  a  fufficicni  provilion  for 
the  winter;  but  if  bght,  that  is,  not  containing  20 
pounds  of  honey,  the  more  the  better,  then,  in  the 
month  of  October,  the  fifth  hive  (liould  be  taken  away, 
and  the  hive  kept  in  referve  (hould  be  put  upon  the  re- 
maining one,  to  liipply  llie  bees  with  abundant  provi- 
llons  for  the  winter.  Nor  need  the  owner  grudge  them 
this  ample  llurc;  for  ihcy  are  laithlul  ilc wards,  and 
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Bee.       will  be  pr.>;'ortionably  richer  and  more  forwanl  ill  the     to  tht  empty  one.     Repeat  the  Arokes  rather  quick 

"        ■         ■■■  '       '  than  (Iroiig  round  the  iiivc,  till   all  the  bees  arc  got 

out  ot  it,  which  in  general  will  be  in  abcmfivc  minutes. 
It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  ihe  fuller  the  hive  is  of' bees, 
the  fooncr  they  will  have  left  it.  As  foon  as  a  num- 
ber of  iheni  have  got  iiuo  the  empty  hive,  it  flionld 
be  raifcd  a  little  from  the  full  one,  that  the  bees  ni.ay 
not  continue  to  run  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  ra- 
ther keep  afcending  upon  one  another. 

So  foon  as  all  the  bees  are  out  of  the  full  liivc,  the 
hive  in  which  the  bees  are  ip.ufl  be  placed  on  the  fland 
from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  abl'ent  bees  as  they  return  from  the  fields. 

If  this  is  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the  operator 
fhould  examine  the  royal  cells,  that  any  of  them  that 


'  fi>ring  anil  lummcr,  when  he  will  reap  an  abundant 
profit.  The  fifth  hive  which  was  taken  away  fhould 
be  carefully  prcferved  duiing  the  winter,  that  it  may 
be  reflorcd  10  the  fame  Hock  of  bees,  when  an  addi- 
tional hive  is  wanted  next  fummer;  or  the  firll  fwarm 
that  comes  off"  may  be  put  into  it.  The  comlis  in  it, 
if  kept  free  from  filth  and  vermin,  will  lave  much  labour, 
and  they  will  at  once  go  to  the  collcding  of  honey. 

It  is  ahnoft  needlefs  to  obfervc,  tliat  when  the  hives 
are  changed,  a  cover,  as  already  dircdlcd,  (fee  n"  23.) 
fhould  be  put  upon  every  upper  hive ;  and  that  when  a 
lower  hive  becomes  an  upper  hive,  the  door  of  it  Ihould 
be  (hut  up,  that  fo  their  only  pallage  out  fliall  be  by 
the  lower  hive  ;  for  otherwife  tlie  tjueen  would  be  apt 


to  lay  eggs  in  both   iiidifcriminately.     The  whole  of    have  young  in  them  may  be  faved,  as  well  as  the  combs 

the  above  detail  of  the  management  of  one  hive  may     -•'---'-  '         - -  ' '-- '•■-'•  1— '  ■ 

be  extended  to  any  number:  it  may  be  proper  to  keep 
a  regifter  to  each  fet ;  becaufe,  in  relloring  hives  to  the 
bees,  they  may  be  better  pleafed  at  receiving  their  own 
labours  than  that  of  other  flocks. 

If  in  the  autumn  the  owner  has  fome  weak  hives, 
which  have  neither  provifion  nor  numbers  fufticient  for 
the  winter,  it  is  advifable  to  join  the  bees  to  richer 
hives  :  for  the  greater  number  of  bees  will  be  a  mutual 
advantage  to  one  another  during  the  winter,  and  ac- 
celerate their  labours  much  in  thefpring.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  carry  a  poor  and  a  richer  hive  into  a  room,  a  lit- 
tle before  night :  then  force  the  bees  out  of  both  hives 
into  two  fcparate  empty  hives,  in  a  manner  that  lliall 
be  hereafter  directed  :  Ihake  upon  a  cloth  the  bees  out 
of  the  hive  which  contains  the  fewcfl  ;  fearch  for  the 
queen  ;  and  as  foon  as  you  have  fecured  her  with  a  fuf- 
iicient  retinue,  bring  the  other  hive  which  contains  the 


which  have  young  bees  in  them,  which  fliould  on  no 
account  be  touched,  though  by  fparing  them  a  good 
deal  of  honey  be  left  behind.  Then  take  out  the  other 
combs  with  a  long,  broad,  and  pliable  knife,  fuch  as 
the  apothecaries  make  iife  of.  The  com.bs  lliould  be 
cut  from  the  fides  and  crown  as  clean  as  pofllble,  to 
fave  tlie  future  labour  of  the  bees,  who  nnifl  lick  up 
the  honey  fpilt,  and  remove  every  remains  of  wax  ;  and 
then  the  fides  of  the  hive  fliould  be  fcraped  with  a  tabic 
fpoon,  to  clear  away  what  was  left  by  the  knife.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  operation,  the  hive  Ihould  be 
placed  inclined  to  the  fide  froni  which  the  combs  arc 
taken,  that  the  honey  which  is  fpilt  may  not  daub  the 
remaining  combs.  If  fome  combs  were  unavoidably 
taken  away,  in  which  there  are  young  bees,  the  parts 
of  the  comb  in  which  they  are  fliould  be  returned  in- 
to the  hive,  and  fecured  by  flicks  in  the  bcft  manner 
pofllble.  Place  the  hive  thcnfor  fome  time  upright,  that 


greater  number,  and  place  it  on  the  cloth  on  which  any  remaining  honey  may  drain  out.    If  the  combs  arc 

the  other  bees  are,  with  a  fupport  under  one  fide,  and  built  in  a  direftion  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  or  at  right 

with  a  fpoon  lliovel  the  bees  under  it.     They  will  foon  angles  with  it,  the  combs  which  are  the  furthefl  from 

afcend  ;  and,  while  under  this  imprelTion  of  fear,  will  the  entrance  are   to  be  preferred  ;  becaufe  there  they 

nnite  peaceably  with  the  other  bees  ;  whereas,  had  they  are  befl  flored  with  honey,  and  have  the  fewefl  young 

been  added  to  thcbecs  of  the  richer  hive,  while  in  pof-  bees  in  them. 

feflion  of  their  caflle,  many  of  the  new-comers   muft         Having  thus  finiflied  taking  the  wax  and  honey,  the 

have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  intrufinn.  next  bulinefs  is  to  return  the  bees    to  their  old  hive; 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  management  of  and  for  this  purpofe  place  a  table  covered  with  a  clean 

bees  in  Mr  Wildman's  hives,  that  there  is  very  little  cloth  near  the  fland,  and  giving  the  hive  in  which  the 


His  method 
of  taking 
the  honey 
and  wax. 


art  wanting  to  caufc  tlie  bees  to  quit  the  hives  which 
are  taken  away,  unlefs  a  queen  happens  by  chance  to 
be  among  them.  In  that  cafe,  the  fame  means  may  be 
ufcd  as  are  neceflTary  when  we  would  rob  one  of  the 
common  hives  of  part  of  their  wealth.  The  method  is 
as  follows  : 

Remove   the  hive  from   which  you  would  take  the 
wax  and    honey    into   a   room,  into  which    admit  but 


bees  are  a  fudden  lliakc,  at  the  fame  time  (Iriking  it 
pretty  forcibly,  the  bees  will  be  Ihaken  on  the  cloth. 
Put  their  own  hive  over  them  immediately,  raifed  a 
little  on  one  fide,  that  the  bees  may  the  more  eafily  en- 
ter ;  and  when  all  are  entered,  place  it  on  the  ftand  as 
before.  If  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  are  be  turned 
bottom  nppermoft,  and  their  own  hive  be  placed  over 
it,  the  bees  will  immediately  afcend  into  it,  efpecially 


little  light,  that  it  may  at  firfl  appear  to  the  bees  as  if   the  lower  hive  is   ftruck  on  the    fides  to  alarm 

if  it  was  late  in  the  evening.     Gently  invert  the  hive,  them. 

placing  it  between  the  frames  of  a  chair  or  other  fteady  As   the  chief  objeft  of  the  bees  during  the  fpring 

fupport,  and  cover  it  with  an  empty  hive,  keeping  that  and  beginning  of  the  fummer  is  the  propagation  of  their 

fide  of  the  empty  hive  railed  a  little,  which  is  next  the  kind,  honey  during  that  time  is  not  collefted  in  fuch 

window,   to  give  the  bees  fufiieient  light  to  get  up  in-  quantity  as  it  is  afterwards  :   and  on    this   account  it  is 


to  It.  White  you  hold  the  empty  hive  fleadiiy  fiip- 
ported  on  ihe  edge  of  the  full  hive,  between  your  fide 
and  your  left  arm,  keep  flriking  with  the  other  hand 
all  round  the  full  hive  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  man- 
ner of  beating  a  drum,  fo  that  the  bees  may  be  fright- 
ened by  the  continued  noife  from  all  quarters;  and 
itfeey  will  in  coufequence  mount  out  of  ihe  full  hive  in- 


fcarrely  worth  v^hilc  to  rob  a  hive  before  the  latter  end 
of  June  ;  nor  is  it  fafe  to  do  it  after  the  middle  of 
July,  lell  rainy  vvcatlier  may  prevent  their  refloiing 
the  combs  they  have  loll,  and  laying  in  a  flock  of  ho- 
ney fufficienl  for  the  winter,  unlefs  there  is  a  chance 
of  carrying  them  to  a  rich  pafture. 

Bee  is  alfo  ufcd  figuratively  to  denote  fweeincfs,  in- 

dullry. 


See, 
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diiftry,  &c.  Thus  Xenophon  is  called  ihc  Attic  bee, 
on  account  of  the  great  iwcetnefs  of  his  Ityle.  Anto- 
nius  got  the  cienomination  Jlle/iffa  or  Bee,  on  account  of 
his  colictlion  of  common-places. — Leo  AUatius  gave 
the  appellation  (t/>.-s  tiil/a>i,e  to  the  ilhirtrious  men  at 
Rome  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1632. 

BEE's-Biead.     See  Bee,  n"  12  par.  ////. 

BEE-Eater,  in  zoology.     See  Merops. 

BEK-Flower.     Sec  Or hr vs. 

BEE-Clue,  called  by  the  ancients /tc/'sZ/'j,  is  a  fuft, 
nncl'ions,  glutinous  matter,  employed  by  bees  to  ce- 
ment the  combs  co  the  hives,  and  to  dole  up  the  cells. 
See  Bee,  n°  13. 

BEE-Hhis,  See  Bee,  n"  19,  34,  3<). 

BEbXH-TREE,  in  botany.     SccKagus. 

Beeui-MuJI,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  faid  10  be 
good  tor  faitcnint;  hogs,  deer,  &c. — It  has  fometimes, 
even  to  men,  proved  an  nfeful  fubllitutc  for  bread. 
Chios  is  faid  to  have  endured  a  memorable  liege  by 
means  of  it. 

Beech-O'iI,  an  oil  drawn  by  expreflion  from  the  mad 
of  the  beech-tree,  after  it  has  been  Ihelled  and  pounded. 
This  oil  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  ufcd  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  France  inftead  of  butter  ;  but 
mod  of  thofe  who  take  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of 
pains  and  a  heavincfs  in  the  ftomnch. 
Left,  on  BEEK,  the  rielh  of  black-cattle  prepared  for  food, 
lat.  Med.  According  to  Dr  Cullen  f ,  beef,  though  of  a  more 
firm  texture  and  lei's  folnble  than  mutton,  is  equally  al- 
kalcfcent,  perfpirable,  and  nutritious  :  and  if  in  the 
fouthern  countries  it  is  not  cltecmed  fo,  it  is  on  account 
of  its  imperfcdion  there. 

BEELE,  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  ufed  by  the  miners 
for  fcparating  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which  they 
lie  :  this  inllrumcnt  is  called  a  tubbtr  by  the  miners  of 
Cornwall. 

BEER,  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  made  front  any  farina- 
ceous grain,  but  generally  from  barley.  It  is,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  the  wine  of  barley.  The  meals  of  any 
of  thefe  grains  being  extraifted  by  a  fuflicient  quantity 
of  water,  and  remaining  at  rell  in  a  degree  of  heat  re- 
quillte  for  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  naturally  under- 
go this  fermentation,  and  are  changed  into  a  vinous 
liquor.  But  as  all  thefe  matters  render  the  water  mu- 
cilaginous, fermentation  proceeds  flowly  and  imper- 
fcftly  in  fuch  liquors.  On  the  otlier  fide,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  farinaceous  matter  be  fo  diminilhed  that  its  ex- 
traft  or  dtcoiStion  may  have  a  convenient  degree  of 
fluidity,  this  liquor  will  be  imprcgnatcil  with  fo  fniall 
a  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  that  the  beer  or 
wine  of  the  grain  will  be  too  weak,  and  have  too  liiilc 
taftc. 

Thefe  inconveniences  arc  remedied  by  preliminary 
operations  which  ilie  grain  is  made  to  undergo. — Thefe 
preparations  confift  in  deeping  it  in  cold  water,  that  it 
may  foak  and  fwell  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  in  laying 
it  in  a  heap  with  a  fuiiablc  degree  of  heat,  by  means 
of  which,  and  of  the  imbibed  moiihire,  a  gcrminatinn 
begins,  which  is  to  be  doppcd  by  a  quick  dryiwg,  as 
foon  as  the  bud  Ihows  itfclf.  To  accelerate  iliis  drying, 
and  render  it  more  complete,  the  grain  is  llighily 
roaded,  by  making  it  pafs  down  an  inclined  canal  fuf- 
ficienily  heated.  This  germination,  and  this  flight 
loading,  changes  confiderably  the  nature  of  the  muci- 
laginous fermentable  matter  of  the  {^raiii.    The  germi- 


nation attenuates  much,  and  in  fome  meafure  totally 
dedroys,  thevifcofity  of  the  mucilage  ;  and  it  does  this, 
when  not  carried  100  far,  without  depriving  the  grain 
of  any  of  its  difpofiiion  to  ferment.  On  the  contrary, 
it  changes  the  grain  into  a  faccharinc  fubdancc,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  malhing  grains  beginning  to  germi- 
nate. The  flight  roading  contributes  alfo  to  attenuate 
the  mucilaginous  fermentable  matter  of  the  grain. 
When  the  grain  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fit  to  be  ground, 
and  to  impregnate  water  with  much  of  its  fubdancc 
without  forming  a  glue  or  vifcous  mafs.  The  grain 
thus  prepared  is  called  malt.  This  malt  is  then  to  be 
ground  ;  and  all  its  fubdance,  which  is  fermentable  and 
loluble  in  water,  is  to  be  extricated  by  means  of  hot 
water.  This  extraa  or  infufion  is  fufliciently  evapo- 
rated by  boiling  in  caldrons  ;  and  fome  plant  of  an  a- 
grifiablc  bitiernefs,  fuch  as  hops,  is  at  that  lime  added, 
to  heighten  the  tade  of  the  beer,  and  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  being  longer  prcferved.  Ladly,  this  liquor  is 
put  into  calks,  and  allowed  to  ferment  ;  nature  per- 
forms the  red  of  (he  work,  and  is  only  to  be  affided 
by  the  other  mod  favourable  circumdanccs  for  the  fpi- 
rituous fermentation.     Sec  Fermentation. 

Foreigners  have  framed  divers  conjcelures  to  account 
for  the  excellency  of  the  Britifli  beer,  and  its  fuperio- 
riiy  to  that  of  other  countries,  even  of  Bremen,  Mona, 
and  Rodoch.  It  has  been  pretended  the  brewers 
throw  dead  dogs  flea'd  into  their  wort,  and  boiled  ihem 
till  the  rielh  is  all  conl'umed.  Others,  more  equitable, 
attribute  tlie  excellency  of  the  beer  to  the  quality  of 
the  malt  and  water,  and  the  Ikill  of  the  brewers  in 
preparing  it. 

So:,r  beer  may  be  redored  divers  ways  ;  as  by  fait 
made  of  the  alhes  of  barley-draw,  put  into  the  veflol 
and  dirred  ;  or  by  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech- 
alhes  thrown  into  the  veilel,  and  dirred  ;  or,  where  the 
liquor  is  not  very  four,  by  a  little  put  into  a  bag,  with- 
out dirring  :  chalk  calcined,  oyder  fliells,  egg-lhells 
burnt,  fea-lhclls,  crab  eyes,  alkalized  coral,  &c.  do 
the  fame,  as  they  imbibe  the  acidity,  and  unite  with  it 
into  a  fwcetnefs. — Beer,  it  is  faid,  may  be  kept  fro.-n 
turning  four  in  dimmer,  by  hanging  into  the  veflel  a 
bag  containing  a  new  laid  egg,  pricked  full  of  little 
pin-holes,  fome  laurel-berries,  and  a  few  barley-grains; 
or  by  a  new-laid  egg  and  walntit-tree  leaves.  Glauber 
commends  his  fal  mirabile  and  fixed  nitre,  put  in  a 
linen  b.ag,  and  hung  on  the  top  of  the  calk  fo  as  to 
reach  the  liipior,  not  only  for  recovering  four  beer,  but 
prcfcrving  and  ilrcngthening  it. 

Laurel-berries,  their  Ikiu  being  peeled  off,  will  keep 
beer  from  deadm-fs ;  and  beer  already  dead  may  be  re- 
dored by  impregnating  it  with  fixed  air. 

Beer  tajtir.g  of  the  cajk  may  be  freed  from  it  by  put- 
ting .1  handful  of  wheat  in  a  bag,  and  hanging  it  in  the 
velli:-!. 

BEEROTH,  a  village  of  Judea,  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Galuon,  fcven  miles  from  ^tlia  or  Jc- 
rufalcm,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Jerome). 

BEER-SHEBA  (Mofes),  a  cuy  to  the  fouih  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  adjoining  to  Idumea  (Jofcphus). 
See  Bersabe. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Breastincs,  a  term  ufcd  by 
country-people  for  the  fird  milk  taken  from  a  cow  af- 
ter calving. — The  beedings  are  of  a  thick  confidence, 
and  yellow  colour,  fccming  impregnated  with  fulphur. 

Dr 
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Beet  Dr  Morgan  imagines  ihcm  pfculiarly  fitrcd  and  intend- 
1"  cd  l>y  naciirc  to  clcanfc  the  youiif;  animal  from  the  rc- 
lU^l'^fhtg-  crcmenis  gatlurcd  in  its  floniscii  and  intcftincs  during 
^  "  its  long  lialiitation //;  r//cr9.  The  like  quality  and  vir- 
tue he  I'lipjiDfcs  in  womcnslird  niili<  after  dcl'ivery  ;  and 
hence  infers  the  ncccflity  of  the  mother's  fickiing  her 
own  child,  rather  than  committing  it  to  a  nurfc  whofc 
tirft  milk  is  gone. 

BEKT,  in  botany.     Sec  Beta. 

BEETLE,  in  the  hillory  of  infers.  See  Scara- 
bs us, 

Beetle  alfo  denotes  a  wooden  inflnimcnt  for  dri- 
ving piles,  &c.  It  is  likewifc  called  i/lam/>er,  and  by 
piviors  a  niuituer. 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  for  oxen.     Sec  Bos. 

BEKORT,  a  fmall  biu  Arong  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  Sunigaw  in  Alface.  It  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  in  164S.  There  are  not 
above  100  hoiifcs  in  this  town,  but  it  is  important  on 
account  of  the  great  road  by  this  place  from  Franche 
Compte.  The  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented 
by  Lonis  XIV.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
E.  Long.  6.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  ?8. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  in  the  Tnrkilli  affairs.     See  Bey. 

Beg  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  lord  of  a 
banner,  called  alfo  in  the  fame  language  faiigiak-beg. 
A  beg  has  the  command  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
fpahis,  or  horfe,  maintained  by  the  province  under 
the  denomination  of  timaiiot!.  All  the  begs  of  a  pro- 
vince obey  one  governor-general  called  b:glcr-bcg,  or 
hcykr-bcg,  q.  d.  lord  of  lords,  or  of  the  beys  of  the 
province. 

Begs,  or  Bechs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals, 
who  have  the  command  of  the  militia  or  (landing  for- 
ces of  the  kingdom  ;  and  are  to  fecurc  tlie  country  froni 
the  infults  of  Arabs,  as  well  as  to  protert  the  pilgrims 
in  their  annual  expeditions  to  Mecca.  The  begs,  feve- 
ral  of  whom  are  defcended  from  the  ancient  raceof  the 
Manialukes,  arc  very  rich  and  powerful,  maintaining 
each  500  fighting  men  fortheir  own  guard,  and  thefer- 
vicc  of  their  court.  On  difcontenis,  they  have  fre- 
quently rifcn  in  rebellion.  They  are  often  at  variance 
with  the  balhaw,  whom  they  have  more  than  once 
phmJered  and  imprifoned. 

BEGA  (Cornelius),  painter  of  landfcape,  cattle, 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1620,  and 
was  the  difciple  of  Adrian  Oftade.  Failing  into  a 
diilipated  way  of  life,  he  was  diliiiherited  by  his  fa- 
ther :  for  which  rcafon  he  cad  off  his  father's  name, 
which  was  Begyn,  and  afT.imed  that  of  Bega  ;  his 
early  pictures  being  marked  with  the  former,  and  his 
latter  works  with  the  other.  He  had  a  fine  pencil, 
and  a  delicate  manner  of  handling  his  colours,  fo  as 
to  give  them  a  look  of  ncatnefs  and  iranfparence  ;  and 
his  performances  are  fo  much  eHccnied  in  the  Low 
Countries  as  to  be  placed  among  the  works  of  the  bell 
artifts.  He  took  the  plague  from  a  woman  with  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured  ;  and  he  Ihowed  fo  much 
fnicerity  of  affeflion,  that,  notwithilanding  the  expo- 
ftnlations  of  all  his  friends  and  phyficians,  he  would 
attend  her  to  the  latcll  moments  of  her  life,  and  died 
a  few  days  after,  aged  44. 

BEGHARDS.     See  Beguards. 

BEGLER.BEG,  a  governor  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal governments  in  the  Turkilh  empire,  and  next  in 


dignity  of  the  grand  Tiz.ier.     To  every  bcblcrbeg  tl.e  Utguardt, 
grand  fignior  gives  three  enfigns  or  ftaves,  trimmed  Bcguiuei. 
with  a  horfc-tail  ;    10  diflinguUh  them  from  the  ba    '       ''~~' 
fliaws,  who  have  but  two  ;  and  from  llmplc  begs,  or 
fangiac  begs,  who  have  but  one. 

The  province  or  government  of  beglerbeg  is  called 
b:gl.rbcglik,  or  biglicibiglik.  Thcfe  arc  two  forts; 
the  firft  called  bajicl  hcgterbeglik,  \\h  ch  have  a  certain 
rent  afligncd  out  of  the  cities,  countries,  and  liguiorics 
allotted  to  the  piincipality  ;  the  fecond  called  fuUaua 
bcgterkeglik,  for  maintenance  of  which  is  annexed  a  fa- 
lary  or  rent,  coUtclcd  by  the  grand  lignior's  olHcers 
will)  the  ireafure.  of  the  empire.  The  l)cglerbcgs  of  the 
firll  fort  are  in  number  22,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Ca- 
ramania,  Diarbekir,  Damafcus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Tre- 
bizond,  Biida,  Tcmifwar,  &c.  The  beglerhegs  of  the 
fecond  fort  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  thofe  of  Cairo,  Ba- 
bylon, &c.  Five  of  the  bcglerbcgs  have  the  title  of 
viziers,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Babjlon,  Cairo,  Ro- 
mania, and  Buda. 

The  bcglerbcgs  appear  with  great  ftate,  and  a  large 
retinue,  cfpecially  in  the  camp,  being  obliged  to  bring 
a  foldier  for  every  5000  afpers  of  rent  which  they  en- 
joy. Thofe  of  Romania  brought  io,oco  cffeclive  men 
into  the  field. 

The  bcglerbcgs  arc  become  almofl  independent,  and 
have  under  their  jurifdiclion  fcvcral  fangiacs  or  parti- 
cular governments,  and  begs,  agas,  and  other  officers 
who  obey  them. 

BEGUARDS,  or  Beghards,  religious  of  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis  in  Flanders.  They  were  c- 
flablilhed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  took  St 
Begghc  for  their  paironefs,  whence  they  had  their  name. 
From  their  firll  inflitution  they  employed  themfelvcs 
in  making  linen  cloth,  each  fupporting  himfclf  by  his 
own  labour,  and  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  charity, 
without  having  any  particular  rule.  But,  when  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed  that  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  in  12S9,  they  embraced  it  the  year  following. 
They  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
particularly  John  II.  and  John  III.  who  exempted 
them  from  all  contributions  and  taxes.  In  the  year 
1425,  they  began  to  live  in  common,  and  made  folcnin 
vows  in  1467,  after  having  taken  the  habit  of  the  Ter- 
ciaries  (or  religious  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis) 
of  Liege.  At  lafl,  in  1472  they  became  fubjeit  to 
the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zeppercn  in  the 
diocefe  of  Liege,  to  which  they  were  luiited  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  As  the  convent  of  Antwerp  is  lince  be- 
come very  confiderable,  the  name  ai  Beguards  has  been 
given  to  all  the  other  religions  of  the  fame  congrega- 
tion. But,  in  1650,  Pope  Innocent  X.  having  fup- 
prefled  the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zeppercn, 
all  tlie  convents  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  in 
the  diocefes  of  Liege,  Malincs,  and  Antw'erp,  were 
fubmitted  to  the  vifitation,  jurifdiftion,  and  corredlion, 
of  the  general  of  Italy,  and  creeled  into  a  province, 
under  the  title  of  the  province  of  Flanders.  This  pro- 
vince has  at  prefent  10  or  12  convents,  the  principal 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Antwerp,  BrulTels,  Maeflrici)t, 
and  Louvain. 

BEGUINES,  a  congregation  of  religious  or  nuns 
founded  either  by  St  Begghc,  founder  likcwife  of  the 
Beguards,  or  by  Lambert  le  Begue  ;  of  whom  the 
former  died  about  the  end  of  the  fcventh  century,  the 
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Begulncs,  latter  about  the  end  of  the  I2th.  They  were  eftahlidied 
IJcheading.  firfl  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Neville,  in  1207  ;  and 
"^  >'— — '  from  this  lall  fcttlemcrt  fprang  the  great  number  of 
Begiiinages,  which  are  fpread  over  all  Flanders,  and 
which  have  palfed  from  Flanders  into  Germany.  In 
the  latter  country,  fonieof  thefe  religious  fell  into  ex- 
travagant errors,  perfuading  themfclves  that  it  was  pof- 
lible,  in  the  prefcnt  life,  to  arrive  at  the  highclt  per- 
fection, even  to  impeccability,  and  a  clear  view  of 
God  ;  in  (hort,  to  fo  eminent  a  degree  of  contemplation, 
that  there  was  no  necelTuy,  after  this,  either  to  obfcrve 
the  fafts  of  the  church,  or  fubmit  to  the  dircclion  and 
laws  of  mortal  men.  The  council  of  Vienna,  in  1113, 
condemned  thefe  errors,  and  aboliflied  the  order  of 
Beguines;  permitting,  neverihclefs,thofe  among  them, 
who  continued  in  the  true  faith,  to  live  in  chafliiy  and 
penitence,  cither  with  or  without  vows.  It  is  by  fa- 
vour of  this  latter  claufe,  that  there  flill  fublifl  (b  many 
communities  of  Beguines  in  Flanders  j  who,  Inice  the 
council  of  Vienna,  have  condut'lcd  thcmfelves  with  Co 
much  wifdom  and  piety,  the  Pope  John  XXII.  by  his 
decretal,  which  explains  that  of  his  prcdeceifor  made 
in  the  council  of  V^ienna,  took  them  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  in  another,  exempted  them 
from  the  fecular  tribunal,  and  put  them  under  the  ju- 
rifdiclion  of  the  bilhops. 

There  is  fcarcc  a  town  in  the  Low-Countries,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fociety  of  Beguines;  and,  not- 
withflanding  the  change  of  religion  at  Amfterdam, 
there  is  a  very  flourilliing  one  in  that  cily.  Thefe  fo- 
cicties  confid  of  feveral  houfes  placed  together  in  one 
inclofure,  with  one  or  more  churches,  according  to 
the  number  of  Beguines.  There  is  in  every  houfe  a 
priorefs,  or  niiftrefs,  without  whofe  leave  they  dare  not 
flirouf.  They  make  a  fort  of  vow,  which  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  I.  N.  promifc  to  be  obe- 
dient and  chade  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  Begui- 
nage."  They  obfcrve  a  three  years  noviciate  before 
they  take  the  habit.  The  reftor  of  the  parilh  is  fupe- 
rior  of  the  Beguinage  ;  and  he  does  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  eight  Beguines.  They  were  formerly 
habited  in  different  manners  ;  fome  in  grey,  others  in 
blue  :  but  at  prefcnt  they  all  wear  black.  When  they 
I  go  abroad,  in  Amfterdam,  they  put  on  a  black  veil. 

Formerly  they  had  as  many  diH'crent  (latutes  as  there 
were  focicties.  In  the  vilitations  of  the  year  1600  and 
1601,  by  the  archbilhop  Matthias  Hovius,  they  were 
forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  have  lap-dogs. 
The  finell  Beguinage  in  Flanders  is  that  of  Malines. 
That  of  Antwerp  likewifc  is  very  fpacious,  and  has 
two  feparate  churches. 

BEHB'.ADING,  a  capiial  punilhment,  wherein  the 
head  is  fevered  from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  axe, 
fword,  or  other  cutting  inllrument. 

Beheading  was  a  military  punilhmeut  among  the 
Romans,  known  by  the  name  of  il^cnllatio.  Among 
them  the  head  was  laid  on  a  cippiis  or  block,  placed  in 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  the  army,  without  the 
vallum  :  in  the  city,  without  the  walls,  at  a  place  near 
ihe  f>tjrta  deciiina'ia.  Preparatory  to  the  llroke,  the 
criminal  was  tied  to  a  ftake,  and  whijiped  with  rods. 
In  the  early  ages  the  blow  was  given  with  an  a.\c ;  but 
in  after-times  with  a  fword,  which  was  thought  the 
more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  execution  was 
but  clumfily  performed  in  the  tirll  times ;  but  after- 
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wards  they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  liead  ofi' Bihcnoili 
clean,  with  one  circular  llrokc.  Q 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  the  puniC'.-  .  ^^I*"- 
ment  of  nobles  ;  being  reputed  not  to  derogate  from 
nobility,  as  hanging  dots. 

In  Scotland  thty  do  not  behead  with  an  axe,  as  in 
England  ;  nor  with  a  fword,  as  in  Holland  and  France; 
but  with  an  edgcil  inP.rununt  called  the  Maiden. 

BEHEMOTH,  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe. 
See  HiproroTAMUs. 

BEHKN,  in  botany.     See  Ct;cuBALUS. 

BEHMEN.     SeeBoFKMEN. 

BEHN  (Apliara),  a  celebrated  authorcfs,  defcendcd 
from  a  good  family  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  fome  time  in  Charles  l.'s  reign,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was  Johnfon,  who 
through  the  intereftof  the  Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Surinam  and  36  illands,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  taking  with  him  his  whole  family,  among 
whom  was  our  poeicfs,  at  that  time  very  young.  Mr 
Johnfon  died  in  tile  voyage  ;  but  his  family  reaching 
Surinam,  fettled  there  for  fome  years.  Here  it  was 
that  (he  learned  the  hiftory  of,  and  acquired  a  perfonal 
intimacy  with,  the  American  prince  Oroonoko  and  his 
beloved  Imoinda,  whofe  adventures  llie  hath  fo  patheti- 
cally related  in  her  celebrated  novel  of  that  name,  and 
which  MrSoutherneafterwards  made  fuch  an  admirable 
ufe  of  in  adopting  it  as  the  ground-work  of  one  of  the 
bell  tragedies  in  the  Englifli  language. 

On  her  return  to  London,  flic  became  the  wife  of 
one  Mr  Behn,  a  merchant,  rellding  in  that  city,  but 
of  Dutch  cxtraftion.  How  long  he  lived  after  their 
marriage,  is  not  very  apparent,  probably  not  very  long  ; 
for  her  wit  and  abilities  having  brought  her  into  high 
eftimation  at  court,  King  Charles  II.  fixed  on  her  as  i 
proper  perfon  to  tranfact  fome  aflairs  of  importance  a- 
broad  during  thecourfe  of  the  Dutch  war.  To  thispnr- 
pofc  flie  went  over  to  Antwerp,  where, by  hcrintrigucs 
and  gallantries,  flie  fo  far  crept  into  the  fecrets  of  ftatc, 
astoanfwer  thccndspropofed  by  fendinghcrovcr.  Nay, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1666,  ilie,  by  means  of  the  intiu- 
cnce  Ihe  had  over  one  Vandcr  Albert,  a  Dutchman  of 
eminence,  whofe  heart  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  flic 
wormed  out  of  him  the  delign  formed  by  De  Ruyter, 
in  conjunftion  with  the  family  of  the  De  A\'ils,  of  fail- 
ing up  the  Thames  and  burning  the  Englilh  lliips  in 
their  harbours,  which  the y  afterwards  put  in  execution 
at  Rochetler.  This  Ihc  immediately  comninnicattd  to 
the  Englilh  court  :  but  though  the  event  proved  her 
intelligence  to  be  well  grounded,  yet  it  was  at  that  time 
only  laughed  at  ;  which,  together  probably  with  no 
great  inclination  Ihown  to  reward  her  for  the  pains  flic 
had  been  at,deicriiiiiiedher  to  dropall  further thouglits 
of  political  affairs,  and  during  the  remainderof  her  (lay 
at  Antwerp  to  give  herfelf  up  entirely  to  the  gaiety 
and  eallaniriesof  the  I'lace.  Vander  Albert  continued 
his  addrelles,  and  after  having  made  fome  unfucccfiful 
aitciiipis  to  obtain  the  polfcllion  of  her  perfon  on  eafier 
terms  than  matrimony,  at  length confentcd  to  make  her 
his  wife  ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  at  Amfterdam 
for  a  journey  to  England  with  that  intent,  a  fcvcrcar- 
ried  him  off,  and  left  her  free  from  any  amorous  en- 
gagements. In  her  voyage  back  to  England,  flic  was 
very  near  being  loft,  the  veflcl  flie  was  in  being  driven 
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on  the  coafl  by  a  ftorm  ;  but  happening  to  founder  with- 
in light  of  iuul,  the  paireiigi-rs  were,  by  the  timely  af- 
fillaucc  of  boats  from  the   ihore,  all  fortunately  prc- 
,  ftrvcd. 

From  this  period  flie  devoted  herlife  entirely  to  plea- 
furc  and  the  nuifes.  Ilcr  works  arc  txtrcnicly  niime- 
rii'.is,  and  ;ill  of  tlicm  have  a  lively  and  amorous  iiirn. 
It  is  no  Nvoaderihcnthaihcr  wit  Ihoiild  have  gained  her 
the  clteemof  MrDrydcn,  Souilicrne,  and  other  men  of 
jjenius,  as  her  beauty,  of  wliicli  in  her  younger  part  of 
life  Ihe  poirclicd  a  great  Ihare,  did  the  love  of  thofc  of 
gallantry.  Nor  docs  Ihe  appear  to  have  been  any  (Iranger 
to  the  delicate  fenlations  of  that  paliion,  as  appears 
from  fome  of  her  letters  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
Ihe  corrcfpanded  under  the  name  of  Lycida,  and  who 
feems  not  to  have  returned  herllamc  with  etpial  ardour, 
or  received  it  with  tliat  rapture  her  charms  might  well 
have  been  expcticd  to  command. 

She  publilhed  three  volumes  of  Mifccllany  Poems; 
two  volu. lies  of  IliUories  and  Novels  ;  tranllated  Fon- 
tenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  annexed  a  Criticifm 
on  it  ;  and  iter  Plays  make  four  volumes.  In  the  dra- 
matic line,  the  turn  of  her  genius  was  chierty  to  co- 
medy. As  10  the  charailer  her  plays  ihouUl  maintain 
in  (he  records  of  dramatic  hiitory,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine,  fnicc  their  faults  and  perfedlions  ftand  in 
Ih'ong  oppoliiion  to  each  other.  In  all,  even  the  mofl 
jndifterent  of  her  pieces,  there  are  itrong  marks  of  ge- 
nius and  underllanding.  Her  plots  are  lull  of  buhnefs 
and  ingenuity,  and  her  dialogue  iparklts  with  the  daz- 
zling liillre  of  genuine  wit,  which  every  where  glitters 
among  it.  But  then  Ihe  has  been  accufed,  and  that 
not  without  great  jufiice,  of  interlarding  her  comedies 
with  the  moll  indecent  fcenes,and  giving  an  indulgence 
in  her  wit  to  the  moll  indelicate  expreffions.  To  this 
accufation  ftie  has  herfelf  made  fome  reply  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Lucky  Chance  ;  but  the  retorting  the  charge 
of  prudery  and  precifenefs  on  her  accufers,  is  far  from 
being  a  fulHcient  exculpation  of  herfelf.  The  befland 
perhaps  the  only  true  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  it  is, 
that,  as  Ihc  wrote  for  a  livelihood,  flie  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  corrupt  taflc  of  the  times. 

After  a  life  intermingled  with  numerous  difappoint- 
ments,  (lie  departed  from  this  world  on  the  i6th  of 
April  16^9,  and  lies  interred  in  the  cloyflers  of  Wefl- 
minfler-Abbey. 

BEJA,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alcntcjo.  It  is  featcd  in  a  very  agreeable  and  fruit- 
ful plain,  remarkable  for  excellent  wine.  There  are 
three  gates  remaining,  which  arc  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, and  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities  are  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  The  town  has  a  (Irong  caftle  for  its  de- 
fence, and  is  fituated  W.  Long.  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  37.  58. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  11 62. 

BEJAR,  a  town  of  Eflremadura  in  Spain,  famous 
for  its  baths.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  agreeable  valley, 
furrounded  with  high  mountains  whofe  tops  are  always 
covered  with  fnow.  Here  the  dukes  of  Bejar  have  an 
handfome  palace.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  forells 
filled  with  game,  and  watered  by  fine  fprings  ;  alfo  a 
lake  abounding  with  excellent  filh,  particularly  trouts. 
They  pretend  that  this  lake  makes  fuch  a  noife  before 
a  Itorm,  that  it  may  he  heard  15  miles  off. 

BEICHLINGEN,  a  town  of  Thuringia  in  Upper 
Saxony,  in  E.  Long.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 
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BEILA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  E.  Long. 
7.  4).  N.  Lat.  4J.  2. 

BEILSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  landgraviatc  of  Hcflc 
in  Germany,  in  E.  Lon.  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

BEINASCHI  (Giovanni  Baitifta),  called  Cavalier 
BiiiiaJ'chi,  hiflory  painter,  was  a  Piedmontefe,  and 
born  in  1634.  He  ftudied  in  Rome,  mider  the  direc- 
tion of  Pietro  del  Po  ;  and  fome  authors  aflirm,  that 
he  was  afterwards  the  difciple  of  Lanfranc.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  lie  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  works  of  Lan- 
franc, and  at  lall  became  fo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  llyle,  manner,  and  touch  of  that  excellent 
mafler,  than  many  of  the  piiUn-es  of  Bcinafchi  are  at 
this  day  accounted  the  work  of  Lanfranc's  own  hand 
He  was  an  admirable  defigner  ;  his  lively  invention 
furnillied  him  with  a  furpnling  variety  ;  his  thought 
was  noble;  he  was  not  only  expeditious  but  correal ; 
and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 

BEINHEIM,  a  fort  of  Alface  in  France,  feated  on 
the  river  Sur,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  in  E. 
Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  2. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Pcn'tugal,  bounded  on  the 
welt  by  the  ocean,  on  the  foiith  by  the  Portuguefe  E- 
llrcmadura,  on  the  fouih-eall  by  the  Spanilh  province 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eafl  by  the  province  of  Tra- 
los  Montos,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Douro.  It 
extends  in  length  about  34  leagues,  and  in  breadth  a- 
bout  50  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  fix  commarcas. 
Within  this  province  lies  Lamego,  where  the  firll  af- 
fembly  of  the  Hates  was  held  ;  the  chief  Epifcopal  city 
of  Conimbra,  or  Coimbra,  which  is  likewifean  univerfi- 
ty  ;  and  Vifeo,  alfo  a  billiopric,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  dukedom.  The  country  is  equally  agreeable  and 
fruitful,  producing  corn,  wines.  Sec.  in  abundance, 
and  the  hills  affording  excellent  paflure  to  cattle  and 
flieep.  The  fettled  militia  conhfls  of  about  10,000 
men. 

BEIRAM,  or  Bairam.     SccBairam. 

BEIR  ALSTON,  a  town  in  Devonlhire,  which  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

BEIZA,  or  Beizath,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
fignifying  an  egg  ;  asalfoa  certain meafure  in  ufeamong 
the  Jews.  The  beiza  was  likcwife  a  gold  coin,  weigh- 
ing 40  drachms,  among  the  Perfians,  who  gave  out, 
that  Philip  of  Maccdon  owed  their  king  Darius  1000 
beizaths  or  golden  eggs,  for  tribute-money ;  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great  refnfed  to  pay  them,  faying,  that 
the  bird  which  laid  tliefe  eggs  was  flown  into  the  otlier 
world. 

BEKKER  (Balthazar),  one  of  the  mofl  famous 
Dutch  divines,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  book.  The 
World  bewitched,  an  ingenious  piece  againfl  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  fpirits.  This  raifed  a  terrible  clamour 
againfl  him.  He  was  depofed  from  the  office  of  mini- 
fler  ;  but  the  magiflrates  of  Amflerdam  continued  him 
hispcnfion.     He  died  in  1698. 

BEL  (Matthias),  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  be- 
came a  Lutheran  miniftcr  at  Prelburg,  and  hiftorio- 
grapher  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  a  Hiflory  of  Hungary,  which  was  io 
much  admired,  that  the  emperor  feiu  him  letters  of  no- 
bility ;  and  notwithftanding  his  being  a  Luilieran,  the 
Pope,  in  1736,  fent  him  his  pidurc,  and  many  large 
gold  medals.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
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Ikl  of  London,  and  of  the  academics  of  Berlin  and  Peterf- 
.  II  .  burg;  and  died  in  1749,  at  66  years  of  age. 
^''='^"'"!  Bel,  or  Belus,  the  fiipremc  god  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  ;  and  is  fuppoftd  to  be  the  Nini- 
rod  of  Scripture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
This  god  had  a  temple  erefted  to  him  in  the  ciiy  of 
Babylon,  on  the  very  nppermoft  range  of  the  famous 
tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  wherein  were  many  fla- 
mes of  the  deity  ;  and  one,  among  the  reft,  of  inady 
gold,  40  feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  mag- 
nificent temple  was  of  the  fame  metal,  and  valued  at 
800  talents  of  gold. — This  temple,  with  its  riclies,  was 
in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  who,  returning  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  demolilhcd  it, 
and  carried  ofFthe  immenfe  wealth  which  it  contained. 
It  was  the  flatue  of  this  god  which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ilh  war,  fet  up  and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dura  ; 
the  flory  of  which  is  related  at  large  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Daniel. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  (the  hiftory  of)  ;  an  apocry- 
phal, and  uncanonical,  book  of  Scripture.  It  was  al- 
ways rejected  by  the  Jcwilh  church,  and  Is  extant  nei- 
ther in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee  language,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  fo.  St  Jerom  gives  it 
no  better  title  than  thi  Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
It  is  however  permitted  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  o'thcr 
apocryphal  writings,  for  the  inftruftion  and  improve- 
ment of  manners. 

BELAC,  a  fmall  city  of  France,  in  tlie  province  of 
the  Lyonnois,  and  dillrift  of  La  Marche.  E.  Long. 
I.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

BELAY,  on  board  a  lliip,  fignifies  the  fame  as  fa- 
Aen. — Thus  they  fay,  belay  the  Ihcet,  or  tack,  that  is, 
fallen  it  to  the  kcvel,  by  winding  it  fevcral  times 
round  a  laft,  &c. 

BELCASTRO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy  in  the 
farther  Calabria,  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  featcd 
on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  17.  i  j.  N.  Lat.  59.  6. 

BELCHITE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  fcated  on  the  river  Almonazir,  in  W.  Long. 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  19. 

BELCHOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulrter,  and  county  of  Fermanagh,  feated  on  Lough 
Nilly,  in  W.  Long.  6.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  2. 

BELE.M,  a  town  of  Eftreraadura  in  Portugal,  about 
a  mile  from  Lifbon.  It  is  fcated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Tajo,  and  is  defigncd  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  Lifbon  ;  and  here  all  the  (hips  that  fail  up  the  river 
muft  bring  to.  In  this  place  they  inter  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Portugal. 

BELEMNITES,  vulgarly  called  thunder-holts  or 
thunder-Jloncs.  They  are  compofcd  of  fcveral  cruftsof 
flone  encircling  each  other,  of  a  conical  form,  and  va- 
rious fizcs;  ufually  a  little  hollow,  and  fomewhat  tranf- 
parcnt,  formed  of  fcveral  ftri*  radiating  from  the  axis 
to  the  furface  of  the  ftone  ;  and  when  burnt  or  rubbed 
a,gainft  one  another,  or  fcrapcd  with  a  knife,  yield  an 
odour  like  rafpcd  horn.  Their  fizc  is  various,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight  inches  ;  and  their  colour 
and  Ihapc  differ.  They  arc  fuppofcd  to  be  originally 
cither  a  part  of  foine  fea  produiflion  ;  or  a  llone  formed 
in  the  cavity  of  fome  worm-lhell,  which  being  of  a  ten- 
der and  brittle  natiu-e,  has  pcriflicd,  after  giving  its 
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form  to  the  ftone.     They  are  very  frequently  fonnd  iii  rd^nuni, 
many  pans  ot  England  ;   and  the  cotnmon  people  have    Eclcfu. 

a  notion,  that  they  are  always  to  be  met  with  after  a  "" ' 

ftorm.  They  are  often  incloled  in,  or  adhere  to,  other 
flones  ;  and  arc  moil  frequent  aniongft  gravel,  or  in 
clay  :  they  abound  in  Glouccfterdiire  ;  and  are  found 
near  Dedington  in  Oxfordlhirc,  where  they  fomctimcs 
contain  the  filver  marcaliie. 

BELERIUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Dumnonii  or  Damnonii,  the  wcftmoll  Britons.  Now 
called  the  land's  end,  in  Cornwall. 

BELESIS,  or  Nanvbrus,  faid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  Babylouifli  empire,  and  in  con- 
.  junaion  with  Arbaccs  the  Mede  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Aifyrians  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sardanapalus.  The  firll  prince  is  rcprtfcnied 
as  a  crafty  and  mean-fpirited  knave  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  nothing  lefs  ih m  an  hero.  It  is  faid,  he  was 
bafe  enough  to  circumvent  Arbaces  his  colleague  and 
friend  in  the  moft  fcameful  manner  ;  by  pretending  a 
vow  he  had,  in  the  midft  of  the  war,  made  to  his  god 
Belus,  That  if  fuccefs  was  the  event  of  it,  and  the  pa- 
lace of  Sardanapalus  was  confumed,  as  it  was,  he 
would  be  at  the  charge  and  trouble  of  removing  the 
allies  that  were  left,  to  Babylon  ;  where  he  would  heap 
them  up  into  a  mount  near  the  temple  of  his  god  ;  there 
to  ftand  as  a  monument  to  all  who  fliould  navigate  the 
Euphrates,  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  AfTyrian  empire. 
He,  it  feenis,  had  been  privately  informed,  by  an  eu- 
nuch, of  the  immenfe  treafure  which  had  been  confu- 
med in  the  condagration  at  Nineveh  ;  and  knowing  it 
to  be  a  fccret  to  Arbaces,  his  avarice  fusretfted  to  hiin 
this  artifice.  Arbaces  not  only  granted  him  his  re- 
quefl  ;  but  appointed  him  king  of  Babylon,  with  an 
exemption  from  all  tribute.  Btlcfis,  by  this  ariifice, 
carried  a  prodigious  treafure  with  him  to  B-ibylon  ; 
but  when  the  fecrct  was  difcovcrcd,  he  was  called  to  an 
account  for  it,  and  tried  by  the  other  chiefs  who  had 
been  affiftant  in  the  war,  and  who,  upon  his  confeflloii 
of  the  crime,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head.  But 
Arbaces,  a  magnificent  and  generous  prince,  freeljr 
forgave  him,  left  him  in  politfllon  of  the  treafure, 
and  alfo  in  the  independent  government  of  Babylon, 
faying.  The  good  he  had  done  ought  to  fcrve  as  a  veil 
to  his  crime  ;  and  thus  he  became  at  once  a  prince  of 
great  wealth  and  dominion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  under  the  fuccelTor  of  Ar- 
baces, he  became  a  man  of  drefs,  fliew,and  effeminacy, 
unworthy  of  the  kingdom  or  province  he  held.  Nany- 
brus,  for  fo  wc  mull  now  call  Bclefis,  undcrrtanding  a 
certain  robiift  Mede,  called  Parjcndas,  held  him  in  the 
uimoft  contempt,  and  had  folicited  the  emperor  of  the 
IMedes  to  divell  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  confer 
them  upon  himfclf,  oficrcd  a  very  great  reward  10  the 
man  wlioihould  take  Parfondas,  and  bring  him  to  him. 
Parfondas  hunting  fomcwhcrc  near  Babylon  with  the 
king  of  the  Mcdrs,  and  flraggling  from  the  company, 
happened  to  fall  in  with  fome  of  the  fcrvants  of  tlie  Ba- 
bylonian Nanybrus,  who  had  been  tempted  with  the 
proniifed  reward.  They  were  purveyors  to  the  king  ; 
and  Parfondas  being  very  tiiirfty,  a/kcd  them  for  a. 
draught  of  wine  ;  which  they  not  only  granted,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  meal  with  ihcm.  As  he 
drank  freely,  fufpccling  no  treachery,  he  was  eallly 
perfuadcd  to  pafs  that  night  in  company  with  fome 
T  2  beautiful 
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Evlcfis.      beautiful  women,  brought  on  purpofc  to  detain  him. 

' " '  Bui,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  deep,  the  fcrvants 

of  Nanyhrus  rulhing  upon  him,  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  to  their  prince  ;  who  bitterly  reproached 
him  for  endeavouring;  to  cllrange  his  mailer  the  king 
of  the  Mcdes  from  him,  ami  by  that  means  place  him- 
felfin  his  room  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Parlon- 
das  diJ  not  deny  the  charge  ;  but  with  great  intrepi- 
dity owned,  that  he  thought  himfclf  more  worthy  ol  a 
crown  than  fuch  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  as 
he  was.  Nanybrus,  highly  provoked  at  the  liberty  he 
took,  fwore  by  the  gods  Btlus  and  Molis,  or  rather 
JSlyliita,  that  I'arfondas  himfclf  fliould  in  a  flwrt  time 
becom.e  f)  cfFen\inatc  as  to  reproach  none  with  etfemi- 
jucy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  eunuch  who  had 
the  charge  of  his'mulic-wonicn,  to  Ihavc,  paint,  and 
drefs  him  after  the  manner  of  thofc  women,  to  teach 
liim  the  art,  and  in  Ihort  to  transform  him  by  all  pof- 
fible  mcaus  into  a  woman.  His  orders  were  obeyed  ; 
and  the  manly  Parfondas  foon  exceeded  the  fairelt  fe- 
male in  finging,  playing,  and  the  other  arts  of  allure- 
ments. 

hi  the  mean  time  the  king  of  the  Medes,  haviiig  in 
▼ain  fought  after  his  favourite  fervant,  and  in  vain  of- 
j'cred  great  rewards  to  fuch  as  fliould  give  him  any  in- 
formation concerning  him,  concluded  he  had  been  de- 
Itroycd  by  fome  wild  bcaft  in  the  chace.     At  length, 
after  fcvcn  years,  the  Medc  was  informed  of  his  Hate 
and  condition  by  an  eunuch,  who,  being  cruelly  (cour- 
gcd    by  Nanybrus's  order,  fled,  at   the   inftigation   of 
Parfondas,   into  Media  ;    and  there  difclofed  the  whole 
10  the   kin  J,   who   immediately  difpatched  an  oflker  to 
demand  hi"in.     Nanybrus  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  any  fuch   peribn  ;   upon  which  another  officer  was 
fcnt  by  the  Medc,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  fcize  on 
Nanybrus  if  he  pcrfilled  in  the  denial,  to  bind  him  with 
his  girdle,  and  lead  him  to  immediate  execution.  This 
order   had  the  dclired  cfleft  :    the  Babylonian  owned 
what  he  had  before  denied,  promifing  to  comply,  with- 
out further  delay,  with  the  king's  demand  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  invited  the  officer  to  a  banquet,  at  which 
150  women,  among  whom  was  Parfondas,  made  their 
appearance,  fnging  and   playing  upon  various  inlhu- 
ments.  But,  of  all,  Parfondas  appeared  by  far  the  mofl 
charming  ;    infomuch,  that  Nanybrus  inquiring  of  the 
Medc  which  he  liked  bell,  he  immediately  pointed  at 
him.     At   this  the   Babylonian   clapt  his  hands  ;  and, 
falling  into  an  immoderate  fit  of   laughter,   told  him 
who  the  perfon  was  whom  he  thus  preferred  to  all  the 
reft  ;  adding,  that  he  could  anfwer  what  he  had  done 
before  the  king  of  the  Medes.     The  officer  was  no  lefs 
furprifed  at  fuch  an  adonilliing  change  than  his  raafter 
was  afterwards,  when  Parfondas  appeared  before  him. 
The  only  favour  Parfondas  begged  of  the  king,  for  all 
his  pafl  fervices,  was,  that  he  would  avenge  on  the  Ba- 
bylonian the  bafeand  highly  injurious  treatment  he  had 
met  with  at  his  hands.     The  Mede  marched  accord- 
ingly  at   his  inftigation   to   Babylon  ;   and,    notwith- 
Aanding  the  remonRrances  of  Nanybrus,  urging,   that 
Parfondas  had,  witho  it  the    lead  provocation,  endea- 
voured  to    deprive  him    of  both  his  life  and  kingdom, 
declared    that   in  ten  days  time  he  would  pafs  the  fen- 
tenee  on  him  which  he   deferved,  for  prcfuming  to  acT: 
as  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  inllead  of  appealing  to  him. 
But  Nanybrus  having  in   the  mean  time  gained  with  a 
large  bribe  Mitraphernes  the  Mcdc's  favourite  eunuch, 


the  king  was  by  him  prevailed  upon   to  fentcnce  the    Bdefm* 
Babylonian  only  to  a  fine  ;  which  made  Parfondas  curfc         II 
the  man  who  rirll   found  out  gold,   for  the   fake   of  Be'g'"'". 
which  he  was  to  live  the  fport  and  dcrifiou  of  an  tfic- 
luinaie  Babylonian. 

BELESME,  a  town  of  Perche  in  France,  in  W. 
Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  23. 

BKLEZEKO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
caft  ffiore  of  the  White  fca,  in  E.  Long.  36.  10.  N.  Lat. 
61.  50. 

BELFAST,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  It  is  featcd  at  the  bottom  of  Carrickfergus 
bay,  and  is  the  chief  town  and  port  in  this  part  of 
Ireland,  as  well  for  beauty  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  for  its  wealth,  trade,  and  Ihipping.  It 
has  a  conlidcrable  trade  with  Glafgow,  and  the  inha- 
bitants arc  raoftly  Scots,  and  of  the  prelbyterian  reli- 
gion.    W.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  54.  38. 

BELFRY,  BELtREDUs,  is  ufcd  by  military  writers 
of  the  middle  age  for  a  fort  of  tower  ercfled  by  befie- 
gt  rs  to  overlook  and  command  the  place  bcfieged.  Bel- 
Iry  originally  denoted  a  high  tower,  whereon  centincls 
were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a  place,  and  pre- 
vent lurprile  from  parties  ot  the  enemies,  or  to  give 
notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell.  In  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, where  there  is  no  belfry  on  purpofe,  the  tower  of 
the  chief  church  fcrves  the  fame  end.  The  word  belfry 
is  compouuded  of  the  Ttulomcbell,  znAfreiJ  "  peace," 
becaul'c  the  bells  were  hung  for  preferving  the  peace. 

Belirv  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  part  of  a  flccple  where- 
in the  bells  are  hung.  This  is  fometimes  called  by 
middle-age  writers  cnt>if  anile,  clocaria,  and  Irijlcgum. 
Belkry  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  limber- 
work  which  fudains  the  bells  in  a  flecplc,  or  thac 
wooden  Hruc^ure  to  which  the  bells  in  church  Aeeples 
are  fallened. 

BELG/E  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Britain,  to  the 
well  :  Now  Hamplhire,  Wiltlhire,  and  Somerfetlhire, 
(Camden). 

BELGICA,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
midway  between  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Roer:  Now 
cMed  BjIcI)!/JI-h  (Cluvcrius) ;  a  citadel  of  Juliers  (Bau- 
drand). 

Belcica  Callia,  one  of  Csefar's  three  divifions  of 
Gaul,  contained  between  the  ocean  to  the  north,  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  weft,  the  Rhine  to  the 
cafl,  but  on  the  fouth  at  diflerent  times  within  different 
limits.  Augullus,  inftitming  every  where  a  new  par- 
tition of  provinces,  added  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii, 
who  till  then  made  a  pan  of  Celtic  Gaul,  to  the  Bcl- 
gic  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  The  gentilitious  name  is  Belg^, 
called  by  Coefar  the  bravcft  of  the  Gauls,  becaufe  lui- 
tainted  by  the  importation  of  luxuries.  The  epithet 
is  Bclgkui  (Virgil). 

BELGARDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Eaft  Po- 
mcrania,  in  the  province  of  Caflubia,  and  fubjeft  to 
Pruffia.     E.  Long.  16.  5.   N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

BELGINUM,  a  town  of  the  Treviri,  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica: Now  called  BaUe>iau,\n  the  deflorate  of  Triers. 
BELGIUM,  manifeflly  dillinguilhcd  from  Belgica, 
as  a  part  from  the  whole  (Caefar);  who  makes  Belgium 
the  country  of  the  Bellovaei  ;  Hirtius  adding  the  Atrc- 
bates.  But  as  the  Ambiani  lay  between  the  Bellovaei 
and  Atrebates,  we  muft  alio  add  thefe  ;  and  thus  Bcl- 
Ijium  reached  to  the  fea,  becaufe  the  Ambiani  lay  up- 
on. 
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telgorod  on  it :  anJ  tbcfe  three  people  conflituted  the  proper 
II  and  genuine  Belg«  (all  the  reft  being  ailvcniiiioiis,  or 
Telidor.  foreigners)  ;  and  thtfc  were  the  people  of  Ccauvais, 
^       '  Amiens,  and  Ariois. 

BKLGOROD,  a  town  of  Rnffia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  featcd  on  the  river 
Donnets,  in  E.  Long.  18.  j.  N.Lat.  51.  20. 

Belgorod,  a  ftropg  town  ofBcHarabia  in  European 
Turkey,  featcd  on  the  month  of  the  river  Ntifter,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  80  miles  foiith-caft  of  Bender.  E. 
Long.  ;;i.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  ?o. 

BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
capital  of  Servia,  fcated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  21.  2.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 
The  Danube  is  very  rapid  near  this  city,  and  its  wa- 
ters look  whitilh.  Belgrade  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  was 
once  large,  llrong,  and  populous.  It  was  fnrrounded 
with  a  double  wall,  flanked  with  a  great  number  of 
towers,  and  had  a  calllc  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  and 
built  with  fquare  ftonts.  The  fuburbs  are  very  exten- 
five;  and  reforted  to  by  Turkifli,  Jewifh,  Greek,  Hun- 
garian, and S'lavonian  merchants.  Theflrcets  wliere 
thcgreatefl  trade  is  carried  on  are  covered  with  wood, 
to  fliclter  the  dealers  from  the  fun  and  rain.  The  ri- 
vers render  it  very  convenient  for  commerce  ;  and  as  the 
Danube  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  trade  is  cafily  ex- 
tended to  dillant  countries,  which  renders  it  the  llaple 
town  in  thefe  parts;  and  as  the  Danube  runs  up  to 
Vienna,  they  fend  goods  from  thence  with  a  great  deal 
cf  eafc.  The  Armenians  have  a  church  here,  and  the 
Jews  a  fynagognc,  both  thefe  being  employed  as  fac- 
tors. The  (hops  arc  but  fmall  ;  aiid  the  fcllcis  fit  on 
tables,  difpohng  of  their  commodities  out  ot  a  window, 
for  the  buyers  never  go  on  the  infidc.  The  richeft 
merchandize  are  cxpofed  to  fale  in  two  bczelleiiis  or 
ba/.ars,  built  croUwife.  There  are  two  exchanges, 
built  with  ftone,  and  fupported  with  pillars  not  unlike 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  London.  There  is  likewife  a 
caravanfera  or  public  inn,  and  a  college  for  young  ftu- 
dents.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  Turks  and  Imptnalifts 
alternately  feveral  times;  but  was  ceded  to  the  Turks 
in  1 7^9,  and  the  fine  fortifications  demolilhed. 

BELGRADO,  a  town  of  Kriuli,  in  the  Venetian 
territories  in  Italy.  It  ftands  near  the  river  Tejamento, 
in  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BELIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  hither  Spain  :  Now 
Be/chitf, inihekingdom  of  Arragon.    See  Belchite. 

BELIAL,  bv^3,  a  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies  a 
ivickeil  worihlefs  man,  one  \\  ho  is  rclolved  to  endure  no 
fubjeelion.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abu- 
fed  the  Levite's  wife  (Judges  xix.  22.),  have  the  name 
of  Belial  given  them.  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  high 
priell  Eli's  fons,  are  likewife  called  fous  of  Belial 
(iSam.  ii.  12.),  upon  account  of  the  feveral  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  unbecoming  manner  in 
which  they  behaved  themfelvcs  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Somriimes  the  name  Belial  is  taken  to  denote 
the  devil.  Thus  StPaulfays  (2Cor.  vi.  15.),  "What 
concord  hath  Chrifl  with  Belial  ?"  \\'hencc  it  appears, 
that  in  his  time  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial, 
commonly  nnderftood  the  devil  in  the  places  where  this 
term  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament. 

BELIDOR  (Bernard  Foreft  dc),  a  Catalonian  en- 
gineer in  the  fervice  of  France,  and  member  of  the  a- 
cadcmics.  of  fcicnces  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the 


royal  focicty  at  London  ;  a  celebrated  mathematician,     iicHcf 
and  author  of  a  number  of  military  trafts  in   which         H 
the  fcience  of  mathematics  is  applied  to  military  ufes.  K^Iifariiu 
Died  in  1765,  aged  70.  '       "■' 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  fenfe,  denotes 
a  pcrfuafion,  or  a  ftrong  ad'cnt  of  the  mind  to  the  truth 
of  any  propofition.  In  which  fcnfc,  belief  has  no  re- 
lation to  any  particular  kind  of  means  or  arguments, 
but  may  be  produced  by  any  means  whatever.  Thus 
we  arc  faid  to  believe  our  fcnfes,  to  believe  our  rcafon, 
to  believe  a  wiinefs,  &c.  And  hence,  in  rhetoric,  all 
forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  deduced,  are  call- 
ed ^isiit,  becaufe  apt  to  get  belief  or  perfuafion  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  hand. 

Beliek,  in  its  more  reftrained  and  technical  fenfe, 
invented  by  the  ichoolmeu,  denotes  that  kind  of  alfcnc 
which  is  grounded  only  on  the  authority  or  teftimouy 
of  fame  perfon  or  perfons,  alicrting  or  atiefting  the 
truth  of  any  matter  propofcd. 

In  this  fenfe,  belief  ftands  oppofed  to  knowledge 
and  fcience.  We  do  not  fay  we  believe  that  fnow  is 
wjiite,  or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts  ;  but  we 
fee  and  know  them  to  be  fo.  That  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  all  mo- 
tion is  naturally  redlilinear,  are  not  faid  to  be  things 
credible,  but  fciemiiical  ;  and  the  comprehenfion  of 
fuch  trtiths  is  not  belief  but  fcience. 

But  when  a  thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  appa- 
rent to  our  fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  under/landing; 
neither  certainly  to  be  colleded  from  any  clear  and 
necclfary  conneclion  with  the  caufe  from  which  ii  pro- 
ceeds, nor  with  the  clfects  which  it  naturally  produces; 
nor  is  taken  up  upon  any  real  arguments,  or  relation 
thereof  to  other  acknowledged  truths  ;  and  yet,  not- 
withftanding,  appears  as  true,  not  by  raanitellation, 
but  by  an  aiteflaiion  of  tiie  truth,  and  moves  us  to  af- 
fcnr,  notofiifelf,  but  in  virtue  of  a  teftimony  given 
to  it — this  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible  ;  and  an  alTcnL 
to  this  is  the  proper  noiion  of  belief  or  faith. 

BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given  toward  the 
clofc  ot  the  firft  centuiy  to  ihofe  Chriftians  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  and  inftrnc- 
ted  in  all  the  my  ft  cries  of  religion.  They  had  alio  ac- 
cefs  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worlhip^  and  were  aiitho- 
rifed  to  vote  in  the  eccleliaftical  all'emblies.  They 
were  thus  called  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  catechumens, 
who  had  not  been  br.ptized,  and  were  debarred  from 
thefe  privileges. 

BELIO(anc.geog.),a  river  of  Loufitania, called  other- 
wife  L/w-raj,  Limeuj,  Limiui,  and  Luhe  or  the  River 
of  Oblivion  :  the  boindary  of  the  cxpeditionof  Dccimus 
Brutus.  The  foldicrs  refufmg  out  of  fuperftition  to 
crofs,  he  fmitched  an  enlign  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bearer,  and  paffcd  over,  by  which  his  army  was  encou- 
raged to  follow  (Livy).  He  was  the  lirft  Roman  who 
ever  proceed  fo  far,  and  ventured  to  crofs.  The 
reafon  of  the  appellation,  according  to  Strabo,  is,  that 
in  a  military  expedition  a  fedition  arifing  between  the 
Celtici  and  Turduli  after  crolling  that  river,  in  which 
the  general  was  flain,  ihcy  remained  difpcrfed  there  ; 
and  from  this  circuinftance  it  came  to  be  called  the  A';- 
ver  of'Lcthe  or  Ohlivion.  Now  called  El  Lima,  in  Por- 
tugal, running  weftward  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Minho. 

BELISAIUUS,  general  of  the  emperor  Juftinian's 

army. 
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army,  who  overthrew  the  Pcrfians  in  the  Eaft,  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy.  See  Rome. 
But  after  all  his  great  exploits,  he  was  falfcly  acciifcd 
of  acoiifinracy  againfl  the  emperor.  The  real  coiifpi- 
rators  had  been  detected  and  fcized,  with  daj;gcrs  hid- 
den under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the  fanc- 
tiiary.  Prclfed  by  remorfe,  or  tcnii'ied  by  the  hopes 
of  fafeiy,  he  acciifed  two  ofiicers  of  the  honfthold  of 
Kelifarius  ;  and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that 
they  had  aiftcd  according  to  the  fecret  inflrudions  of 
their  patron.  Poflerity  will  not  haftily  believe,  that  an 
hero  who  in  the  vigour  of  life  had  difdaincd  the  faireft 
ofiers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  fliould  floop  to  the 
murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  longexpeiSt  to 
furvive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  riy  ;  but 
flight  mud  have  been  fupporied  by  rebellion,  and  he 
ha<l  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belil'arius 
appeared  before  the  council  with  lefs  fear  than  indig- 
nation :  after  40  years  ftrvice,  the  emperor  had  pre- 
judged his  guilt;  and  injuflicc  was  fanditied  by  the 
prcfcnce  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of 
Belifarius  was  gracioully  fpared  :  but  his  fortunes  were 
fcquclkred  ;  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged  ;  his  freedom  and  ho- 
nors were  rcllorcJ;  and  death,  which  might  be  ha- 
ftcned  by  refentment  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the 
world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  That 
he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to 
beg  his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belifarius  the  gene- 
ral !"  is  a  ficflion  of  later  times  ;  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  flrange  example  of  the 
vicillirudes  of  fortune. — The  fource  of  this  idle  fable 
may  be  derived  from  a  mifcellaneous  work  of  the  12th 
century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzcs,  a  monk.  He 
relates  the  blindnefs  and  beggary  of  Belifarius  in  ten 
vulgar  or  political  verfes  (Chiliad  iii.  N^SS.  jjtj — 34S. 
in  Corp.  Poet.  Grasc.  tom.  ii.  311). 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy 
with  the  language  and  manufcripts  of  Greece  ;  repeat- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  Crinitus, 
Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus  ;  attacked  by  Alciat  for 
the  honour  of  the  law,  and  defended  by  Baronius 
(A.  D.  561.  N°2,  &c.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church. 
Yet  Tzetzes  himfelf  had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that 
Belifarius  did  not  lofe  his  fight,  and  that  he  recovered 
his  fame  and  fortunes. — The  Itatue  in  the  Villa  Borg- 
hefe  at  Rome,  in  a  fitting  podurc,  with  an  open  hand, 
which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belifarius,  may  be  afcribcd 
with  more  dignity  to  Auguilus  in  the  art  of  propitia- 
ting Nemefis  {IVickchihin,  Hift.  de  f  Art,  tom.  iii. 
p.  266.).  "  Ex  noiSturno  vifu  etiam  flipeni,  quotannis, 
die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum  all'ts 
porrigentibus  prebens"  {Sncton.in  Aug,  c.  91.) 

BELL,  a  well  known  machine  ranked  by  muficians 
among  the  raufical  inftruments  of  percuflion. 

The  conftituent  partsof  abell  are  the  hoAy  or  barrel, 
tlie  c/apper  on  the  infide,  and  theear  or  c««;;(;«bywhich 
It  hangs  to  a  large  beam  of  wood.  The  matter  of 
which  it  is  ufiially  made  is  a  compofition  called  ie/I- 
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metal.    The  thicknefs  of  a  bell's  edges  is  iifually  -,-V 
of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  12  times  it  thicknefs.  *~ 
The  bcll-foundcrs  have  adiapafon,  orbcU-fcale,  where- 
with they  meafurt  the  fize,  thicknefs,  \\  eigh,  and  tone, 
of  their  bells.     Kor  their  method  of  calling  bells,  fee 

FOUNDERY. 

The  found  of  a  bell  is  conjeclm'ed  to  confift  in  a  vi- 
bratory motion  of  its  pans,  much  like  thatof  a  mufi- 
cal  chord.  The  llroke  of  the  clapper  mull  neccli'arily 
change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it 
oval ;  but  the  metal  having  a  great  degree  of  claftici- 
ty,  that  part  will  return  back  again  which  the  flroke 
drove  fanhell  off  from  ihc  centre,  and  that  even  foine 
fmall  matter  nearer  the  centre  thanbefore;  fo  that  the 
two  pans  which  before  were  extremes  of  the  longed 
diameter,  do  then  become  thofc  of  the  Ihorteft ;  and 
thus  the  external  furfacc  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate 
changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means  gives  that  tremu- 
lous motion  to  the  air  in  which  the  found  confifls. 
M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell 
or  chord  is  a  compound  of  the  founds  of  the  feveral 
parts  thereof,  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogene- 
ous, and  the  dimenlions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is 
fuch  a  perfc'fl  mixture  of  all  tlufc  founds  as  conftitutes 
one  uniform,  fmoolh,  even  found;  and  the  contrary 
circuniftancts  produce  harlhnefs.  Thishe  provesfrom 
the  bells  differing  in  tone  according  to  the  part  you 
flrike  ;  and  yet  llrike  it  any  where,  there  is  a  motion 
of  all  the  parts.  He  tlicrefore  confiders  bells  as  a  com- 
pound of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which  according 
to  their  different  dimenfions  have  different  tones,  as 
chords  of  different  Icngtlis  have  ;  and  when  rtruck,  the 
vibrations  of  the  pans  immediately  flruck  determine 
the  tone,  being  fupportcd  by  a  fulEcicnt  number  of 
confonant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  fartherplaced  on  plains 
than  on  hills ;  and  flill  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains : 
the  reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  aflign,  if  it 
be  confidercd  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the 
rarer  is  its  medium  ;  confcquently,  the  lefs  impnlfe  it 
receives,  and  the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it 
to  a  diftance. 

Mr  Reamnr,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy, 
has  the  following  obfervaiions  relating  to  the  fliape 
mod  proper  for  bells,  togiveihem  the  loudefl  and  clear- 
eft  found.  He  obferves,  "  that  as  pots  and  other  vef- 
fcls  more  immediately  necellary  to  the  fervice  of  life 
were  doubilefs  made  before  bells,  it  probably  happened 
that  the  obferving  thefe  vcflels  to  have  a  found  when 
driick,  gave  occafion  to  making  bells,  intended  only  for 
found,  in  that  form  ;  but  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  is  the  mod  eligible  figure  ;  for  lead,  a  metal 
which  is  in  its  common  ftate  not  at  all  fonorous,  yet 
becomes  greatly  fo  on  its  being  caft  into  a  particular 
form,  and  that  very  different  from  the  common  fliape 
of  bells.  In  melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions  of 
carting  in  fmall  quantities,  it  is  ufually  done  in  an  iron 
ladle:  and  as  the  whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  re- 
mainder, which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools 
into  a  mafs  of  the  fliapc  of  that  bottom.  This  is  con- 
fcquently a  fegment  of  a  fphere,  ihickeft  in  the  middle, 
and  thinner  towards  the  edges;  nor  is  the  ladle  any  nc- 
cedary  part  of  the  operation,  fince  if  a  mafs  of  lead  be 
caft  in  that  fornr  in  a  mould  of  earth  or  fand,  in  any 
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Bell,  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  found  to  be  very  fonorous.  Now  if 
w  '  this  (hape  alone  can  give  found  to  a  metal  which  in 
other  forms  is  pcrfrftly  mute,  how  much  more  mufl  it 
neccirarily  give  it  to  other  metals  naturally  fonorous 
in  whatever  form?  It  fliould  fcem,  that  bells  would 
much  better  perform  their  ofEce  in  this  than  in  any 
other  form  :  and  that  it  mull  particularly  be  a  thing 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fmall  bells  of  common 
ho'.ife-clocks,  which  are  required  to  have  a  llirill  note, 
and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  lize."  He  adds, 
"  that  had  our  forefathers  had  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  found  of  metal  in  this  Ihape,  we 
fhould  probably  have  hud  all  our  bells  at  preient  of  this 
form." 

The  nfe  of  bells  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  extenfivc. 
Wc  find  them  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Clirif- 
tians  and  Heathens,  varioully  applied  ;  as  on  the  necks 
of  men,  beafts,  birds,  horfcs,  llieep :  but  chiefly  hung 
in  buildings,  cither  religious,  as  in  churches,  temples, 
and  monalleries;  or  civil,  as  in  houfes,  markets,  baths  ; 
or  military,  as  in  camps  and  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  blue  tunic  which  the  liigh  prieft  wore 
when  he  performed  religious  ceremonies,  Ihould  be 
adorned  with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells,  intermixed 
equally  and  at  equal  diflances.  As  to  the  number  of 
the  bells  worn  by  the  high  priert,  the  fcripture  is  filent ; 
and  authors  are  not  very  well  agreed  :  but  the  facred 
hillorian  has  let  us  into  the  ufe  and  intent  of  them  in 
tliefe  words  (Exod.  xxviii.  33 — ?5-)»  "  And  it  ihall 
be  upon  Aaron  to  minifter,  and  his  found  fliall  be 
heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  comtih  out,  that  he  die  not." 
The  kings  of  Perfia  are  fiid  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robes  adorned  like  the  Jewilh  high  priells  with  pome- 
granates and  gold  bclh.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Calmet,  with  a  defign  of  giving  notice  that  the  high- 
pricfl  was  pafling  by,  that  he  wore  little  bells  on  the 
hem  of  his  robe ;  or  rather  it  was  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
public  notice  that  he  was  going  to  the  fanduary  :  for 
as,  in  the  king  of  Pcrfia's  court,  no  one  was  fufFered 
10  enter  tiic  apartments  without  giving  notice  thereof 
by  the  found  of  foraething;  ib  the  high  priclt  out  of 
refpe(5l  to  the  divine  prcience  reliding  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  did,  by  the  found  of  little  bells  faflcned  to  the 
bottom  of  his  robe,  defire  as  it  were  pcrmiinon  to  en- 
ter, that  the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  heard,  and  he 
not  be  puninied  with  death  for  au  unmannerly  intru- 
fion.  The  figure  of  thefe  bells  is  not  known  to  us. 
The  prophet  Zachariah  (xiv.  20.)  fpcaks  of  bells  hung 
10  war  liorfcs.  "  In  that  day  (fays  the  ]n-ophei) 
there  Ihall  be  on  the  bells  of  horfcs,  Holincfs  unto  the 
Lord." 

Among  the  Greeks,  ihofe  who  went  the  nightly 
rounds  in  camps  or  garrifons,  carried  with  ihem  a 
little  bell,  which  they  rung  at  each  ccntry-box  to  fee 
that  the  foidii  rs  on  watch  were  awake.  A  codono- 
phorus  or  bell-man  alfo  walked  in  funeral  procelfions, 
at  a  diftance  before  the  corpfc,  not  only  to  keep  ofTthc 
crowd,  but  ;o  adveriifc  iht  flameii  dialis  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  for  fear  of  being  polluted  by  the  fight,  or  by 
the  funerary  mufic.  The  pried  of  Profcrpinc  at  Athens, 
called  hU-rophantiis,  rung  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to 
facritice. 

There  were  alfo  bcDs  in  the  houfes  of  great  men  to 
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call  up  the  fervants  in  a  morning.     Zonaras  afTiires  us,      Jelt, 

that  bells  were  hung  with  whips  on  the  triumphal  cba-  ' ^ ' 

riots  of  their  viftorious  generals,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  were  (till  liable  to  public  jufticc. 

Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to 
execution,  that  pcrfons  might  be  warned  by  the  noifc 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  lb  ill  an  omen  as  the  fight 
of  the  hangman  or  the  condemned  criminal,  who  \ias 
devoted  and  jutl  going  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dii 
7Jiaiies. 

For  bells  on  the  necks  of  brutes,  cxprcfs  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  Phsedras,— Cf^a  csrvice  eminens,  Cla- 
rtivKpie  collo  jaHani  tintinnabiilum.  Taking  thefe  bells 
away  was  conftrucd  by  the  civil  law,  theft ;  and  if  the 
bealt  was  loit  by  this  means,  the  perfon  who  took  a- 
way  the  bells  was  to  make  fatisfaaion. 

As  to  the  origin  oi  church-bdb,  Mr  ^^■hilakcr  |  f  .W/7.  ^ 
obfervcs.  That  bells  being  tifed,  among  other  purpofes,  Mai,ii,f,r. 
by  the  Romans  to  figiiify  the  times  of  bathing,  were 
naturally  applied  by  the  Chriftians  of  Italy  to  denote 
the  hours  of  devotion,  and  fumnion  the  people  to 
church.  The  firft  application  of  them  to  this  purpofc 
is,  by  Polydorc,  Virgil  and  others,  afcribed  to  Pau- 
linus  bilhop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the 
year  400.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  the  name  ;K/<rand  ca/ii- 
pajue  were  given  them ;  the  one  referring  to  the  city, 
the  other  to  the  country.  Though  others  fay  they  took 
the  latter  of  thefe  names,  not  from  their  being  invented 
in  Campania,  but  becaufe  it  was  here  the  manner  of 
hanging  and  balancing  them,  now  in  ufc,  was  firft 
pradifed  ;  at  lead  that  they  were  hung  on  the  ir.oJcl  of 
a  fort  of  balance  invented  or  udd  in  Campania:  for 
in  Latin  writers  we  find  campaiia  jiatera,  for  a  llcel- 
)ard;  and  in  the  Greek  x««-r«v/^.iT,  and  pondiran:, 
"  to  weigh."  In  Britain,  bells  were  applied  to  church- 
purpofes  before  the  conclulioii  of  the  feventh  century, 
in  the  monadic  focicties  of  Northumbria,  and  as  early 
as  the  fixih  even  in  thofe  of  Caledonia.  And  they 
were  therefore  nfed  from  the  firft  ercdion  of  parilh- 
churches  in  Britain. — Thofe  of  France  and  KnglanJ 
appear  to  have  been  furniihed  with  feveral  bells.  In 
the  time  of  Clothair  II.  king  of  France,  and  in  the 
year  610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  frighted  from  the 
fiege  of  the  city  of  Sens,  by  ringing  the  bells  ot  St 
Stephen's  church.  The  fccond  excerption  of  K^bcrt, 
about  the  year  750,  which  is  adopted  in  a  French  Ca- 
pitulary of  801,  commands  every  pried,  at  the  proper 
hours,  to  found  tlie  bells  of  his  church,  and  then  to 
go  through  the  facred  offices  to  God.  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Enham,  in  ion,  requires  all  the  muU'ls  for  fins 
tobe  expended  in  the  reparationof  the  church,  clothing 
and  feeding  the  minider  of  God,  and  the  purchafe 
of  church-vedments,  church-books,  »nd  church-bells. 
Thcfc  were  fometimcs  compofcd  of  iron  in  France ; 
and  in  England,  as  formerly  at  Rome,  were  I'rcquent- 
ly  made  of  brafs.  And  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
there  were  many  cad  of  a  large  fize  and  deep  note. 

Ingulphus  mentions,  that  Turkctidus  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  who  died  about  the  year  S70,  gave  a  great  bell 
to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Cuth- 
lac;  and  afterwards  fix  others,  viz.  two  which  he  call- 
ed Bartholowtio  and  Betttliii,  two  called  Turkttul 
and  Tdt'juhi,  and  two  named  Pi^ga  or  Bfga,  all  which' 
rang  together  ;  the  fame  author  fays,  Aon  (rat  tunc 
taiita  cci.fciiaritia   cainpanarum  in  tela  ^'n^/ia.    Not 

long 
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Ml.      lonj;  after.     Kinfciis,  arclibilliop  of  York,   gave   two 

— -^ 'great  bells  to  ilic  church  of  St  John  at  Beverly,  and 

at  tho  fame  time  provided  that  other  churches  in  his 
dioccfc  (hould  be  fiirnilhcd  witii  bells.  Mention  is 
made  by  St  Aldhetii,  and  William  of  Malmefbury,  of 
bells  given  by  St  Dunllan  to  the  churches  in  the  weft. 
The  niimbcr  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  occafion  to 
the  curious  and  lingular  piece  of  architcanre  in  the 
campanile  or  bell  lower;  an  addition  which  is  more 
fufccptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architcflurc  than 
any  other  part  of  the  edihce,  and  is  generally  there- 
fore the  principle  or  rudiments  of  it.  It  \\'as  the  con- 
ftant  appendage  to  every  parilh-church  of  the  Saxons, 
and  is  actually  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  laws  of  A- 
thelftan. 

The  Greek  Chriftians  are  ufually  faid  to  have  been 
mvicqiiainted  with  bells  till  the  nintii  century,  when 
their  conn:ruaion  was  lirlt  taught  them  by  a  Venetian. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  ufe  of  bells  was  entirely 
unknown  in  the  ancient  caftcrn  churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefcnt,  with  wooden 
mallets.  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  dilFenation  on  the  Greek 
temples,  proves  the  contrary  from  fcveral  ancient  writ- 
ers. It  is  his  opinion,  that  bells  firlt  began  to  be  dif- 
ufed  among  them  after  the  taking  of  Conllantinople 
by  the  Turks;  who,  it  feems  prohibited  them,  lell; 
their  found  (honld  difturb  the  repofe  of  fouls,  which, 
according  to  them,  wander  in  the  air.  He  adds,  that 
they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  bells  in  places  remote  from 
the  intcrcourle  of  the  Turks;  particularly,  very  ancient 
ones  in  Mount  Athos,  Y.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks 
prohibited  the  Chriaians  the  ufe  of  bells,  rather  out  of 
political  than  relii;ioas  reafons  ;  inafmuch  as  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  migh  ferve  as  a  lignal  for  the  execution  of 
revolts,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  monafkries  we  find  fix  kinds  of  bells 
enumerated  by  Duraudus,  viz.  SqnilUi,  rung  in  the 
refeftory;  cymbalum,  in  thecloifter;  nola,  in  the  choir; 
nolula  or  dupla,  in  the  clock  ;  cajupaita,  in  the  fteeple ; 
■inAfigrnnn  in  the  tower.  Belethus  has  much  the  fame  ; 
onlyt'hat  tor  fquilla  he  puts  thitiunabulum,  and  places 
\\\ccaii!pana  in  the  tower,  and  campniiella  in  the  cloiller. 
Others  place  the  tintinnabtiluiit  or  unmolum  in  the  refec- 
tory or  dormitory  ;  and  add  another  bell  called  corri- 
gUincula,  rung  at  the  time  of  giving  difcipline,  to  call 
"the  monks  to  be  flogged.  The  cymbalum  is  fomeiimes 
alio  laid  to  have  been  rung  in  the  cloiller,  to  call  the 
monks  to  meat. 

In  the  funeral  monuments  of  Weever,  arc  tlie  follow- 
ing particulars  relating  to  bells:  Bells  had  frequently 
ihcfcinfcriptionson  tliem  : 

"  Funera  plaiigo,  Fitlgura  frango,  Sabbata  pxiigo, 
"  ExcHo  lentos,  Difipo  ventos,  Faco  crue?itos. 

"  In  the  Little  SancT;uary  at  Weftminfter  King  Ed- 
ward III.  eredfed  a  clochier,  and  placed  therein  three 
bells  for  the  ufe  of  St  Stephen's  chapel  :  about  the 
biggeft  of  them  were  cad  in  the  metal  thefe  words  : 

"  King  Edward  made  nice  thirtie  thoufand  weight  and  threo. 
"  Take  me  down  and  wey  me,  and  mort  you  ihall  fynd  mee. 

"  But  thefe  bells  being  to  be  taken  down  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a  coale  : 

"  Bat  Henry  the  eight 

"  Will  bait  me  of  my  weight."         Ibid.  492. 
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This  lad  diftich  alludes  to  a  fafl  mentioned  by  Stow  Bell. 
in  hisl'uricy  of  London,  ward  ol  Kavrnigdm  Wiihin,  '  ^~ 
to  wit,  that  near  to  St  Paul's  fchool  ftood  a  chuhicr, 
inwhichwtre  four  bells  talltd  y</;/j'j  bells,  the  grcatcil 
in  all  England,  againit  uh'chSir  ^illtsPanri^lge  hakcd 
an  hundred  pounds,  and  won  ihtm  ot  Kii.g  Henry  Vllf. 
at  a  cart  of  dice.  Ncverthckfs  it  appears  that  abroad 
there  arc  bells  of  greater  magnitude.  In  the  (leeple  of 
the  great  church  at  Roau  in  Normandy  is  a  bell  with 
this  infcription; 

"je  flits  George  de  Avibois, 
Qui  tretitc  cinque  fiiilli  pais. 
Mes  liii  qui  me  pefcra, 
Trente  Jix  viille  trouera. 

I  am  George  of  Ambois, 

Thirtie  five  thoufand  in  pois: 

But  he  that  fliall  weigh  me, 

Thirtie  fix  thoufand  Ihall  rind  me.        Ibid. 

And  it  is  a  comition  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King's- 
college  chapel,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  were 
taken  by  Henry  V.  from  Ibme  church  in  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  They  were  taken  down 
fume  years  ago,  and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bcU-loundtr  in 
Whitc-Chapel,  who  melted  them  down. 

The  ufes  of  bells  were  fummed  up  in  the  following 
diftich,  as  well  as  that  firft  abovemeniioned  : 

Latido  Deum  veruMy  plebem  voco,  coitjugo  clerum^ 
Defuitdos  ploro,  pejUjii  Jugo,  fejia  dccoro. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,   that  anciently  the   ufe  cf 
bells  was  prohibited  in   time  of  mourning  ;  though  at 
prtfcnt  they  make  one   of  the  principal  ceremonies  of 
mourning.     Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cnf- 
tom   to  ring  the  bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to 
advertife  the  people  to  pray  for  them  ;  whence  our  paf- 
fing-bells.      The  paffing-bell,  indeed,   was  anciently 
rung  for  two  purpofes  :  one,  to  bcfpcak  the  prayers  of 
all  good  Chridians  fur  a  foul  juft;  departing:   the  other, 
to  drive  away  the  evil  fpirits  who  flood  at   the  bed's 
foot,  and   about  the  houfe,  ready  to  feize  their  prey, 
or  at  lead  to  moled  and  terrify  the  foul  in  its  pallage  : 
but  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell    (for  Durandns  informs 
us,  evil  fpirits   arc  inuch  afraid  of  bells),  they  were 
kept  aloof;  and   the  foul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained 
the    dart,    or   had  what  is  by   fponlnicn  called  law. 
Hence,  perhaps,    exclufive  of  the   additional   labour, 
was  occafioned  the  high  price  demanded  for  tolling  the 
greatrd   bell   of  the   church  ;   for,  that  being  louder, 
the   evil  fpirits  mud  go  farther  off  to  be   clear  of  its 
found,  by  which  tlie  poor  foul  got  fo  much  more  the 
dart   of  them  :    befidcs,    being    heard    farther  off,  it 
would   likewifc  procure  the  dying  man  a  greater  num- 
ber of  prayers.     This  dillike  of  fpirits  to  bells  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Golden  Legend,   by  W.  de  Worde.    "  It 
is   faid,   the   cvill   fpirytes  that  ben  in    the  regyon  of 
thayre,  doubte  moche   when  they  here  the  belles  ron- 
gcn  :   and   this  is  the  caufe  why  the  belles  ben  rongen 
whan  it  thoudreth,  and  whan  great  tcmpede  and  out- 
rages of  wether  happen,  to  the   ende   that  the  feindj 
and  wyckcd  fpiryies   fliold   be   abadied   and  flee,  and 
ceafe  of  the  movyngc   of  tempede."       Lobineau  ob- 
ferves,  that    the   cuflom    of  ringing   bells,  at  the  ap- 
proach  of   thunder,    is   of  fome  antiquity;    but   that 
the   defign  was  not   lb  much  to  fliakc  the  air,  and  fu 
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Uell.      ililfipate  the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to  church, 

" '  lo  pray  that  the  parilli  might   be  prcferved  from  that 

terrible  meteor. 

In  the  times  of  Popery,  bells  were  baptized  and 
anointed  olto  chivfmatis  ;  they  were  exoiciftd,  and 
hlcircd  by  the  bifhop  ;  from  a  belief,  that,  when  tliefc 
ceremonies  were  performed,  ihey  Iiad  power  to  drive 
the  devil  one  of  the  air,  to  calm  icmpcfls,  to  exiingiiilh 
fire,  and  to  recreate  eVcn  ihe  dead.  The  ritual  for 
tlicfc  ceremonies  is  contained  in  the  Roman  ponti- 
fical ;  and  it  was  iifual  in  their  bapiifm  to  give  to  bells 
the  name  of  fome  faint.  In  Chauncy's  hiftory  of 
Ilcrtfordlhire,  page  383,  is  a  relation  of  the  baptifm 
of  a  fct  of  bells  in  Italy  with  great  ceremony,  a  ihort 
time  before  the  writing  that  book.  The  bells  of  the 
parifh  church  of  Winnington  in  Bedfordfliire  had  their 
names  cafl  about  the  verge  of  every  one  in  particular, 
with  thcfe  rhiming  hexameters: 

Nomina  Campanis  hire  indita  funt  qiioque  Jioflris. 
r.  Hoe  fgniim  Petri pulfatur  rioii:iiie  Chrtjii. 

2.  Nomen  ISlagdalctie  cajiifana  Joiiat  mclotlc. 

3.  Sit  noincn  Dotnini  bejiidilluw  Jcmpsr  in  cum, 

4.  Ml/fa  Raphaeiis  fonat  auribus  Immanudis. 

5.  Sum  Rofa pulfata  viujidi(iue  Maria  vocata. 

Weev.  Fun.  12. 

By  anoldchartulary,  once  in  the  poflefllon  of  Weever 
the  antiquary,  it  appears  that  the  bells  in  the  priory  of 
Little  Dunmow  in  ElFcx  were,  anno  ijoi,  new  call, 
and  baptized  by  the  following  names  : 

Prima  in  honors  San(fi  Michaclis  Archatigeli. 
Seciuida  in  konore  S.  Johannis  EvangeJiJti. 
Tenia  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Baptijii. 
Quarta  in  honore  y4jfumptionis  beatx  Maria, 
i^nta  in  honore  fandi  Trinitatis,et  omnium fandorutn. 

lb,  6^1. 

The  bells  of  Ofney  abbey  near  Oxford  were  very 
famous;  iheir  fcveral  names  were  Douce,  Clement, 
Auftin,  HautctJler  [potius  Hautcleri),  Gabriel,  and 
John. 

Nankin  in  China  was  anciently  famous  for  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  bells;  but  their  enormous  weight  brought 
down  the  tower,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and 
the  bells  have  ever  lain  on  the  ground.  One  of  thefe 
bells  is  near  12  Englifli  feet  high,  the  diameter  fcven 
and  an  half,  and  its  circumference  25  ;  its  figure  almoll 
cylindric,  except  for  a  fwclling  in  the  middle  ;  and  the 
ihicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges  fcven  inches. 
From  the  dimenfions  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  comput- 
ed at  50,000  pounds,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
weight  of  that  of  Erfort,  faid  by  Father  Kirchcr  to  be 
ihegreateft  bell  in  the  world.  Thefe  bells  were  call 
by  the  firft  emperor  of  the  preceding  dynafty,  about 
300  years  ago.  They  have  each  tlieir  name;  the  hanger 
(tchoni),  the  eater  (che),  the  lleepcr  (cho:ii),  the  will 
(fi).  Father  le  Comptesdds,  that  there  arc  fcven  other 
bells  in  I'ekiu,  caft  in  the  reign  of  Youlo,  each  of 
which  weighs  120,000  pounds.  But  the  foUnds  even 
of  their  biggeft  bells  are  very  poor;  being  flruck  with 
a  wooden  in  lieu  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  pra(5tice  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or  regular 
peals,  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  England  ;  whence  Bri- 
tain has  been  termed  the  ringing  ijlund,  Tlic  cuftoni 
feems  to  have  commenced  iu  the  lime  of  the  S.ixunf, 
Vol.  III. 
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and  was  common  before  the  conqjeft.  The  ringing  of  EcU, 
bells,  though  a  recreation  chieHy  of  the  lower  fort,  is  ^T — ^TT 
in  itfelf  not  incurious.  The  tolling  a  bell  is  nothing  ^-/J  ' 
more  than  the  producing  a  found  by  a  ftroke  of  the  m^// 
clapper  againll  the  fide  of  the  bell,  the  bell  itfelf  being  Vol.  iV. 
in  a  pendant  pofition  and  at  rcll.  In  ringing,  the  btll,  p.  i5J- 
by  means  of  a  wheel  and  a  rope,  is  elevated  to  a  per- 
pcndicidar;  in  its  motion  to  this  fituaiion  the  clapper 
Ihikcs  forcibly  on  one  fide,  and  in  its  return  downi-.ards 
on  the  other  (ide  of  the  bell,  producing  at  eacii  ftioke 
a  founil.  There  arc  in  London  fcvtral  focietles  of  ring- 
ers, particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  College 
Youths  :  of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief 
jiiftice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  was,  in  his  youth- 
lul  days,  a  member;  and  in  the  life  of  this  learnid  and 
upright  judge,  written  by  Bilhop  Burnet,  (bme  fafls 
are  mentioned  which  favour  this  relation.  In  England 
the  praclice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a  fcicnce,  and 
peals  have  been  conipofed  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
inventors.  Some  of  the  moft  celebrated  peals  now 
known  were  compofed  about  50  years  ago  by  one  Pa- 
trick. This  man  was  a  maker  of  barometers:  in  bis 
advertifements  he  flyled  \\\xa{^\{Torriccitiaii  Operator, 
from  Torricelli,  who  invented  inftruments  of  this  kind. 
In  the  year  1684,  one  y^braham  Rudhall,  of  the  city 
of  Glouccflcr,  brought  the  art  ol  bcU-founding  to  great 
perfedion.  His  dcfcendants  in  fiiccellion  have  conti- 
nued the  bufinefs  of  cafling  bells;  and  by  a  lifl  pub- 
liflied  by  them  it  appears,  That  at  Lady-day  1774  the 
family,  in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  call  to  the  amount 
of  3J94.  The  peals  of  St  Dunftan's  in  the  Eafl,  and 
St  Bride's,  London,  and  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields 
■\Ve(tminller,  are  in  the  number. 

The  mufic  of  bells  is  altogether  melody ;  but  the 
pleafurc  arifing  from  it  confifts  in  the  variety  of  inter- 
changes, and  the  various  fuccelTion  and  general  predo- 
minance of  the  confonanccs  in  the  found  produced. 
]\Iullcal  authors  ftem  to  have  writ:en  but  Ijiile  upon 
this  fiibjecl. 

Elefiriail  Bells  arc  ufed  in  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ing experiments  by  Eledricians.  The  apparatus,  which 
is  originally  of  German  invention,  coiififls  of  three 
fmall  bells  fufpended  from  a  narrow  pla'e  of  mrial; 
the  two  outennod  by  chains,  and  that  in  the  middle, 
from  which  a  chain  paifes  to  the  lloor,  by  a  lilkeu 
Aring.  Two  fmall  knobs  of  brafs  arc  alio  bung  by 
filken  firings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bell  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  apparatus 
is  conncdled  with  an  eleCfrified  conduflor,  the  ouicr- 
moft  bells  fufpended  by  the  eliains  will  be  chargi  d,  at- 
traift  the  clappers,  and  be  llruck  by  them.  The  clip- 
pers becoming  cltftrified  likcwifc  will  be  repelled  by 
iliefe  bells,  and  attracted  by  the  middle  bell,  ■•.iid  dif- 
charge  ihenifelves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  cha'n  ex- 
tending to  the  rioor.  After  ihis  they  will  be  again 
attraifled  to  the  oiitermofl  bells;  and  thus  by  (Iriking 
the  bells  alternately,  occafion  a  ringing,  wliich  may 
be  continued  at  pleafurc.  Flaflies  ol  light  will  be  fren 
in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  clappers  ;  and  it  the 
clecbification  be  llrrng,  the  difchargc  will  be  made 
without  .iilual  contatl,  and  the  ringing  will  ceafc. 
An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  conneded  with  one  of 
tliofe  condndors  that  are  ere.Jled  (or  fccuring  buildings 
from  lijihtning,  will  frrve  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
pro.icii  and  pa:lagc  of  an  cUilrical  cloud. 

U  Bell- 


B  E  I. 


BrU 

II 


BELL-jinimal.     See  Animalcule,  n°  24 — 28. 

Bell- Metal.     See  C  h  e  m  i s  t r -i-Iniiex. 

JJell,  in  chcmillry,  denotes  a  glafs  veffcl  placed 
over  fonie  raaiter  in  a  Ilaie  of  exhalation,  ciiher  to 
coIIclI  the  vapour  or  gather  the  tlowers.  Chemical 
bells  are  a  fort  of  receptacles  chielly  ufcd  in  preparing 
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He  was  fent  to  Piedmont  in  quality  of  viceroy,  where     Bell*!, 
he  took  fevcral  towns  from  the  Impcrialifts.     His  ad-  Bellarmin. 
dicfs  in  penetrating  into  the  enemy's  dcligns  was  fur-  " 

priling.  In  this  he  fpared  no  cxpcnce,  and  thereby 
had  intelligence  ot  the  moll  fccret  councils  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  generals.     He  was  extremely  ai'livc  in 


the  oil  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  for  gathering  and  condcii-     influencing  fomc  of  the  univerfities  of  France  to  give 
ling  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

Diving- Bell.     See  Diving. 

BELL-Fouiidcry.     See  KouNDERV. 

BELL-Flower,  in  botany.     See  Campanula. 

BKLL-Wced,  in  botany.     SccJacea. 

BELLA  (Sicfano  dc  la),  a  moll  eminent  engra- 
ver, was  liorn  at  Florence,  A.  D.  1610.  His  father 
was  a  goldfmith;  and  he  hinifclf  began  to  work  at  his 
father's  bulinefs.  But  whilft  he  was  learning  to  draw, 
in  order  to  perfect  hiiiil'clf  in  that  profcdion,  fomc  of 
the  prints  of  Callot  fell  by  accident  into  his  hands  ; 
with  which  he  was  fo  delighted,  that  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  10  permit  him  to  apply  himfclf  to  engraving; 
and  he  became  the  difciple  of  Canta  Gallina,  who  was 
alfo  the  inllrudor  of  Callot.     De  la  Bella  at  lirft   imi- 


iheir  judgment  agreeable  to  the  dcfires  of  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England,  when  this  prince  wanted  to  divorce 
Ills  queen,  in  order  to  marry  Anne  Bullen.  It  was 
then  the  intereil  of  France  to  favour  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  this  particular,  it  being  an  affront  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  graiiticaiion  to  Henry,  which  might  fervc 
to  form  a  ftritt  alliance  between  him  and  Francis  F. 
He  was  fent  feveral  times  into  Germany  to  the  princes 
of  the  Proteflant  league,  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of 
learning,  having  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  ge- 
nius as  a  writer.  He  conipofed  feveral  works  ;  the 
moll  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  Hiftory  of  his 
Own  Times,  in  Latin  ;  divided  into  ogdoades,  that  is, 
feveral  pans,  each  conlilling  of  eight  books  ;   moll  of 


tated  the  manner  of  Callot.     His  abilities  foon  began     which,  however,  have  been  loll.     When  Langcy  was 


to  nianifefl  themfelves  ;  and  as  by  degrees  he  acquired 
a  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  point,  he  quitted  the 
ftylc  in  which  he  only  ihone  as  an  imitator,  and  adopt- 
ed oae  entirely  his  own,  which  in  freedom  and  fpirit 
is  faid  even  to  have  furpalfcd  that  of  his  fellow  dil'ciple. 
He  went  to  I'aris  A.  D.  1642,  whire  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Ifrael  Silveflrc,  then  newly  returned 
from  Rome;  and  he  was  much  employed  by  Heiiricte 
the  uncle  of  Silveflre.  Some  time  after.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  engaged  him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make  draw- 
ings of  the  liege  and  taking  of  that  town  by  the  royal 
army  ;  which  drawings  he  engraved  at  his  return.  He 
alfo  went  to  Holland,  where  it  is  reported,  he  faw 
fome  of  the  prints  of  Rcuibrant  Gcrreifz,  and  attempt- 
ed to  imitate  them  ;  but  finding  he  did  not  fucceed  to 
his  expedations,  he  dropped  that  defign,  and  conti- 
nued to  pvirfue  his  own  manner,  as  moll  fuitable  to  his 
genius.  After  abiding  fome  cnv.liderable  time  at  Pa- 
ris, his  family  affairs  obliged  him  to  return  to  Florence  ; 
where  he  obtained  a  penilon  from  the  Great  Duke, 
and  was  appointed  to  inflruCrl  the  prince  Cofmus  his 
fon  in  the  art  of  dei'uvi.  Being  fubject  to  violent 
pnins  in  the  head,  his  life  was  rendered  very  uncom- 
fortable by  this  cruel  diforder,  which  at  lafl  put  an 
end  to  it  A.  D.  1664,  when  he  was  only  54  years  of 
age.  De  la  Bell  1  drew  very  correclly,  and  with  great 
tillc.  His  works  mauifcll  much  genius  and  valt  fer- 
lility  of  invention.  The  tire  and  animation  whicli 
appears  in  them  compciifatcs  for  their  llightnefs  ;  and 


in  Piedmont  in  1542  he  had  fome  remarkable  intelli- 
gence which  he  was  delirous  himfelf  to  communicate 
to  the  king,  and  being  \cry  intirni,  he  ordered  a  litter 
for  his  conveyance;  but  after  having  palled  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarara,  between  Lyuns  and  Roan,  he  found 
himfelf  fo  extremely  bad  at  St  Saphorin  that  he  was 
oliligcd  to  llop  there,  where  he  died  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  154?.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Mans,  and  a  noble  inonument  was  creeled  to  his 
memory. 

IJELLARMIN  (Robert),  an  Italian  Jefuit,  one  of 
the  bed  controverlial  writers  of  his  time.  In  1576  he 
read  lectures  at  Rome  on  controverfies  ;  which  he  did 
with  fuch  applaufe,  that  Sixtus  V.  fending  a  legate  into 
France  in  1590,  appointed  him  as  a  divine,  in  cafe  any 
difpute  in  religion  Ihould  happen  to  be  difculfed.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  raifcd  fucccffivtly  to  dif- 
ferent offices,  till  at  lad,  in  1599,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  cardinal's  hat;  to  accept  of  which  dignity,  it  is 
faid,  they  were  obliged  to  force  him  by  the  threats  of 
an  anathema.  It  is  certain,  that  no  Jefuit  ever  did 
greater  honour  to  his  order  than  he  ;  and  that  no  author 
ever  defended  the  caufe  of  the  Romifli  church  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  of  tiie  pupe  in  particular,  to  more  advan- 
tage. The  Proieilants  have  owned  this  fufficicntly : 
for  during  the  fpace  of  50  years,  there  was  fcarcely 
any  confidcrable  divine  among  them  who  did  not  fix 
upon  this  author  for  the  hibjeft  of  his  books  of  cou- 
troverfy.     Notwilhftanding  the    zeal  with  which  this 


we   may  reafonably  expcift  to  find  them  flight  when  we     Jefuit  maintained  the  power  of  the  pope  over  the  tern 


are  told  that  he  engraved  i40opIatts 

BELLAC,  ato.vnofLa  Marche  in  France,  fitnat- 
ed  on  the  little  river  Union.  It  contains  about  770 
lioufes,  and  3000  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  i.  14.  N. 
Lat.  46.  4. 

BELLADONA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpccies  of  Atropa.     See  Atropa. 

BELLAI  (William  da),   lord  of  Langcy,  a  French 


poraliiy  of  kings,  he  difplcafed  Sixtus  V.  in  his  work 
De  komano  I  oiitifiu,  by  not  inliftiug  that  the  power 
which  Jcfus  Chrili  gave  to  his  vicegerent  was  direft, 
but  only  indirect;  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it 
put  into  the  index  of  the  inquilltion,  though  it  was 
afterwards  removed.  He  left  at  his  death,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  one  half  of  his  foul,  and  to  Jcfus  Chrift 
the  other. — Bcllarmin  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of 


general,  wholignalized  himfclf  in  the  fervicc  of  Fran-  great  challity  and  temperance,  and  remarkable  for  his. 
cis  I.  He  was  alfo  an  able  negociator,  fo  that  the  em-  patience.  His  (lature  vt-as  low,  and  his  mien  very 
peror  Charles  V.  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Langey's  pen  had  indifferent;  but  the  excellence  of  his  genius  might  be 
fought  more  a^ainll  hiin  than  all  tlic  lances  in  Friiicc."     difcovsrcd  from  the  traces  of  his  countenance.     Be 

Clip  re  fled 
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KcUatrii  exprcffed  liinifclf  with  great  perfjiicuity  ;  and  the  words 
II  which  he  firll  made  life  of  to  explain  his  thoughts  were 
rciicgjrde.  generally  jq  proper,  that  there  appeared  no  rafare  in  his 
writings. 

BELLATRIX,  in  aftronomy,  a  ruddy  glittering 
ft:ir  of  the  fccond  magiiiiudc,  in  the  left  flioiiKlcr  of  O- 
rion.  Ii  takes  its  name  from  bdlmn,  as  being  anciently 
fuppofeil  to  h  ive  a  great  inrtuence  in  kindling  wars, 
and  forming  warriors.  Its  longitude,  according  to  Hc- 
velius,  for  the  year  1700,  was  16°  47'  20"  ;  and  its  la- 
titude foutluvard  16°  52'   11". 

BELLCLARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
ofConnaught,  and  county  of  Sligo.  W.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  5:5.  j6. 

BELLE,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  fcated 
in  E.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  jo.  4J. 

BELLEAU  (Remi),  a  French  poet,  born  at  No- 
gent  Ic  Rotrou,  in  the  territory  of  Parchc,  and  province 
of  Orleanois.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  Renatus  of 
Lorrain,  marijuis  of  Elbeuf,  general  of  the  French  gal- 
leys; and  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  in 
1557.  This  prince  highly  eftcemed  Belleaii  for  his 
courage  ;  and  having  alio  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius 
and  abilities,  entrulled  him  with  the  education  of  his 
Ion  Charles  of  Lorrain.  Bellcau  was  one  of  the  fevcn 
poets  of  his  time  who  were  denominated  the  Frei:ch- 
Phiadcs.  He  wrote  fevcral  pieces  ;  and  trandatcd  the 
odes  of  Anacreon  into  the  French  language,  but  in  this 
he  is  thought  not  to  have  prefervcdall  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  original.  His  pa.loral  pieces  arc  in  grcatefl 
cflecm.  His  verfcs  in  that  way  (according  10  his  eu- 
logifts)  arc  exprelfed  with  fuch  beauty  and  hmplicity, 
that  they  feem  to  be  a  living  pifture  of  what  they  dc- 
fcribe.  He  alfo  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the  na- 
ture and  difference  of  precious  Hones,  which  by  fome 
has  been  reputed  his  befl  performance.  Bclkau  died 
at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the  duke  d'Elbeuf,  on  the 
6ih  of  March,  1577.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
De  Peres  Auguftines,  near  the  Pont-neuf  :  fevcral  eu- 
logiums  were  made  to  his  memory. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de),  a  French  author, 
born  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  in  1550.  He  was 
but  feven  years  of  age  when  he  loll  his  father  ;  and  his 
mother  was  left  in  poor  circumllances,  but  llie  contri- 
buted all  in  her  powei  to  his  education.  He  was  fup- 
ported  fome  years  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to 
Francis  I.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  (ludy  at  Bour- 
deaiix  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Touloufe  ;  and  at  lall 
to  Paris,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  fevcral  men  nf 
learning,  and  was  honoured  with  the  fricndfliip  of  many 
pcrfons  of  quality.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hillory  of  the 
nine  Charles's  of  France  ;  2.  Annotations  on  the  books 
of  St  Auguftin  ;  ^.  An  miiverfal  hillory  of  the  world  ; 
4.  The  chronicles  of  Nicholas  Gillet,  augmented  ;  5.  An 
univcrfal  cofmography  ;  6.  Annals,  or  a  general  hi- 
llory of  France  :  and  many  other  works.  In  fliort,  he 
fupported  his  family  by  writing  books  on  whatever 
fubjcft  was  propofcd  to  him  by  the  bookfetlcrs,  ac- 
cording to  the  taftc  of  the  public.     He  died   in    1585. 

BELLEGARDE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France  in 
RoufiUon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  It  is  an  im- 
portant place  on  account  of  its  being  a  palfage  to  the 
Pyrcnean  mnuntains.  E.  Long.  j.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

Bellecarde,  a  town  of  Burgundy  in  France,  with 


the  title  of  a  duchy.     It  is  feaied  on  the  river  Saone,   Btllciflf. 

in  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  57.  ^— v 

BELLEISLE,  and  illand  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Brittany.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  European  illands 
belonging  to  the  French  king,  being  between  12  and 
13  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  mixture  of  craggy 
rocks  and  fertile  foil ;  but  the  inhabitants  arc  very  poor, 
and  the  only  trade  carried  on  in  it  is  the  curing  ot  pil- 
chards. There  arc  three  harbours  iu  the  ifland,  viz. 
Palais,  Sauzon,  and  Goulford  ;  every  one  of  which  la- 
bours rnder  fome  capital  dcfcd,  eiihcr  in  being  expo- 
fed,  fliallow  or  dangerous  in  the  entrance,  it  con- 
tains only  one  litilc  cliy  called  Li  Palais,  three  county 
towns,  I0-;  villages,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  The 
illand  originally  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Cornouaille  j 
but  was  afterwards  yielded  to  the  king,  who  in  1742 
ereded  it  into  a  duchy,  in  favours  of  niarflial  Belleille. 
The  town  of  Palais  takes  its  name  from  a  calllc  be- 
longing to  the  duke  de  Bellcide,  which  flood  in  its 
neighbourhood  ;  but  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
citadel  fronting  the  fea,  and  flrongly  fortified.  Its  for- 
tificaiions  are  compoftd  principally  of  hornworks  ;  and 
it  is  provided  with  two  dry  ditches,  the  one  next  the 
counterfcarp,  and  the  other  fo  contrived  as  to  fecure  the 
interior  foriitkations.  This  citadel  is  divided  from  the 
largeft  part  of  the  town  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  over 
which  there  is  a  briJge  of  communication.  From  the 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  which  is  moft  inhabited, 
it  is  only  divided  by  its  own  fortifications  and  a  glacis. 
In  this  Hate  was  the  i'land  in  1761,  when  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  againfl  it  by  a  Briiifli  fleet  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Kcppel,  having  on  board 
a  confulcrable  land  force  commanded  by  general  Hodg- 
fon.  The  rtcet  failed  from  Spiihcad  on  the  29111  of 
March,  and  arrived  before  Belleille  on  the  7ih  of  April. 
The  next  day  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the 
fouth-call  part  of  the  illand,  in  a  fandy  bay,  near  Loch- 
maua  point.  Here  the  enemy  were  in  poll'tflion  of  a 
little  fort  ;  they  liad  moreover  entrenched  thenifelves 
on  a  hill  cxceffively  fteep,  the  foot  of  which  was  fcar- 
ped  away.  The  attempt  was  made  in  three  places  with 
great  rcfolution  ;  but  the  Britifli  were  at  lad  rcpulfcd 
with  the  lofs  of  500  men.  It  was  not  before  the  25ih 
of  April  that  the  weather  allowed  a  ficond  attempt. 
This  was  madeon  a  very  (Irong  place,  where  the  enemy 
were  ratiicr  Icfs  attentive,  on  account  nf  the  cxccCivc 
flccpntfs  and  difficulty  of  climbing  up  the  rocks.  Be- 
fidca  the  principal  attack,  two  feints  were  made  at  the 
fame  time  to  diflraft  the  enemy,  wliilll  the  men  of  w.^r 
direflcd  their  fire  with  great  fuccefs  on  the  hills.  Thefe 
manoeuvres  gave  brigadier-general  Lambert,  with  an 
handful  of  men,  an  opportunity  of  climbing  up  a  very 
fteep  rock  without  molellation.  This  little  body  formed 
thcmfclvcs  in  good  order  without  delay,  and  were  im- 
mediately attacked  by  :;oo  French.  The  Briiiih,  how- 
ever, fuftaincd  this  attack  until  the  whole  corps  of  bri- 
gadier Lambert,  which  had  now  likewifc  afcendcd, 
came  to  their  allillancc,  with  whofc  help  they  rcpulfcd 
the  enemy.  The  landing  of  all  the  forces  being  foon 
after  made  good,  the  French  were  driven  into  the  Iowa 
of  Palais.  Here  the  chevalier  de  St  Croix  who  com- 
manded them,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  refolvcd 
to  hold  out  to  the  lafl  extremity ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  7ih  June  that  he  capiiu!i:ed,  and  the  g.irrifon 
U  2  marched 
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EcUcide,   marched  out  wiih   the  honours  of  war.     The  illand, 
Edkndcn.  however  was  reflored  to  the  Krcnch  by  the  treaty  con- 

' '■' '  eluded  in  1 763. 

Belleisle,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  lying  at 
the  movith  of  the  llrait  between  the  couniry  ot  the 
Kfijiiimaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  north  end  of 
Newfoundland  ;  whence  the  llraits  take  alfo  the  name 
of  Belleifli.    W.  Long.  jS.  j.  N.  Lat.  51-  5°- 

BELLENDEN,  or  Bai.laniine,  (William),  a 
Scotch  writer  who  flourilhcd  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I  7th  century,  was  profcll'orof  humanity  or  belles-lettres 
at  Edinburgh,  and  mailer  of  the  rcquells  to  James  I.  of 
England.  But  the  former  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  only 
nominal,  or  early  given  up,  and  the  latter  alfo  to  have 
confided  in  the  name  only,  lince  he  appears  to  have  rc- 
lided  almoilconllanily  at  I'aris,  where  by  the  favour  of 
his  fovcrcign  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  iti'i-s  circumflan- 
ces.  There  he  publilhcd,  in  1608,  his  C/tvro /r;«ct'/'j, 
a  lingular  work  ;  in  wliich  he  cxtradcd,  from  Cicero's 
writings  detached  paifages,  and  comprifed  them  into 
one  regular  body,  containing  the  rules  of  niouarcliical 
government,  with  the  line  of  condud  to  be  purfucd, 
and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged,  by  the  Prince 
himfelf  :  And  tiie  treaiifc,  when  iinilhcd,  he  dedicated 
from  a  principle  of  patriotifra  and  gratitude,  to  the 
foil  of  his  mailer,  Henry,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  Four 
years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1612,  he  proceeded  to 
publilh  another  work  of  a  finiilar  nature,  which  he 
called  Cicero  Confiil,  Senator  Sfnatufqiie  Ruiiianus,  in 
which  he  treated,  with  much  pcrfpicuity,  and  a  fund 
of  folid  information,  on  the  nature  of  the  Confular 
office,  and  the  conilitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Finding  thefe  works  received,  as  they  deferved,  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  learned,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a  third  work,  De  Statu  l>rij'ci  Or  his, 
which  was  to  contain  a  hillory  of  tlie  progrcfs  of  go- 
vernment and  philofophy,  from  the  times  before  the 
iiooJ  tn  their  virions  degrees  of  improvement  under 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  proceeded 
ib  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work,  in  the  year 
1 61  J,  when  it  fecms  to  have  been  fuggclled  tnat  his 
treatifes,  Dc  Sti'.tu  Principis,  De  StJtu  luipublkit, 
and  Di  St.ilu  Orbu,  being  on  fubjeiSts  fo  nearly  rtfem- 
bling  each  other,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in  uniting 
them  into  one  work,  by  repiiWilliing  the  two  former, 
and  intitliiig  tite  whole  BiUen.hiius  de  Stat/i.  With 
this  view,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  lafi  work 
that  were  abroad,  and  after  a  delay  of  fome  months, 
j'ublidied  the  three  treatifes  together,  under  their  new 
title,  in  1616.  Thefe  pieces  have  been  lately  reprinted 
by  an  ingenious  political  editor,  who  has  tliousilu  pro- 
per to  iiifcribe  tlicm  to  Mr  Burke,  Loid  Nortli,  and 
Mr  Fox,  whofe  refpe(Sive  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each 
dedication,  and  whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates 
and  defends  in  a  preface  of  76  pages,  containing  a  ve- 
ry free  and  bold  difcuffion  of  public  men  and  mea- 
fiires  in  very  clalhcal  language,  and  a  ilrong  and  fatiri- 
cal  reprefentation,  under  borrowed  names  of  antiquity, 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  or  the  prefcnt  niiniilry. 
Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  publifhcd  after  his 
death,  De  tribus  Liimiiiibus  Rnvtanorinn,  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
The  editor  gives  an  account  of  this  work,  from  whence 
he  took  his  idea  of  drawing  his  charaO:lers  of  the  three 
luminaries  of  Great  Britain,    He  marks  the  proticien- 
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cy  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  once  diflin- 
guilhed  the  Scotch,  before  the  civil  dilleniions  drove 
their  brightelf  geniufcs  abroad,  and  celebrates  the  ar- 
dour for  philofophy  and  literature  fo  prevalent  in  North 
Britain  at  prefcnt.  Dr  Middleton  has  been  charged 
with  borrowing  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  arrange- 
ment, of  his  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  from  Bellenden, 
without  the  leafl  acknowledgment,  and  the  editor 
confciles  himfelf  of  this  opinion.  It  is  furprifing  how 
little  is  known  of  Bellenden  or  his  writings  :  con- 
cerning his  lineage,  birih,  private  life,  and  death,  no 
notices  have  been  traiifmitted  even  by  tradition. 

BELLEROPHON,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  the  fon  of 
Glaucus  king  of  Epirus,  happening  accidentally  to  kill 
his  brother  tied  to  Proctus  king  of  Aargos,  who  gave 
him  a  holpitabic  reception  :  but  Sthcnobea,  his  queen, 
Jailing  in  love  with  the  beautiful  (tranger,  and  finding 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  injure  his  bcnefaftor, 
Ihe  accufed  him  to  her  hulband  of  an  attempt  to  violate 
her  honour.  Proctus,  however,  not  being  willing  to 
aft  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  fent  him  to  lo- 
bates  king  of  Lylia,  and  the  father  of  Sthcnobea,  with 
letters  defuing  him  to  put  him  to  death:  whence  the 
proverb  Beluroi'hontis  literas  afferct,  equivalent  to  L/- 
isrte  Uri,e.  That  prince,  at  the  receipt  of  ihofe  letters, 
was  celebrating  a  feflival  of  nine  days,  which  prevented 
Bellerophon's  dcllruftion.  loliates,  however,  fent  him 
in  the  mean  time  to  fubduc  the  Solymi,  the  Amazons, 
and  Lyiians,  and  thought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  txpo- 
iing  him  to  the  greatcll  dangers  ;  but  by  his  prudence 
and  courage  he  came  off  viclorious.  lobaies  ntxt  em- 
ployed him  todeflroy  the  Chimaera  ;  when  Minerva,  or, 
according  to  others,  Neptune,  in  confidcration  of  his 
innocence,  furnilhed  him  with  the  horfe  Pegafus,  by 
whofe  afiirtanee  lie  killed  the  Chimera,  lobatcs,  on  his 
return,  being  convinced  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  and 
cliarmed  with  his  heroic  virtues,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Philonoe  in  marriage,  and  declared  him  his  fuccelfor  ; 
wliich  when  Sihenobea  heard,  Ihe  killed  herfelf.  Bel- 
lerophon  at  length  growing  vain  with  his  profperity, 
refolved,  by  the  allillancc  of  Pegafus,  to  afcend  the 
fkies  ;  when  Jupiter  checked  his  prcfumpiion,  by  flri- 
king  him  blind  in  his  flight  :  on  which  he  fell  down  to 
the  earth,  and  wandered  t'dl  his  death  in  contempt  and 
mifery  :  but  Pegafus  mounting  into  heaven,  Jupiter 
placed  him  among  the  con.Qellations. 

BELLES  LETTREs.  Whether  we  confult  the  vo- 
luminous diiftionaries  of  the  French  language,  or 
thofe  treatifes  that  profcfs  to  point  out  the  method  o£ 
ftudying  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres,  we  find  net,  in. 
the  one  or  the  other,  either  a  clear  definition,  or  a  fuc- 
cinft  explication  of  the  words  belles  le'.tres,  nor  any 
lummary  of  thofe  fcienccs  which  are  comprehended  un- 
der that  general  and  collcflive  denomination.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vague  term,  under  which  every  one  may 
include  whatever  he  thinks  proper.  Sometimes  we 
are  told  that  by  the  belles  lettres  is  meant,  the  know-, 
ledge  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  oratory  ;  fometimcs, 
that  the  true  belles  lettres  are  natural  philofophy,  geo-. 
mctry,  and  other  elTcntial  parts  of  learning  ;  and  fome- 
timcs, that  they  comprehend  the  art  of  war,  by  land 
and  fea  :  in  (hort,  they  are  made  to  include  .'ill  that  vvc 
know,  and  whatever  we  pleafe  ;  fo  that,  in  treating  on 
the  belles  lettres,  they  talk  of  the  ufe  of  the  facra- . 
mcnts,  &c.  *     Some  coDprthcnd  under  the   term,  all  tbc'Bdu, 
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thofe  inftruiflivc  and  pleafing  fcienccs  wliichoccupy  die  his  fkill  in  anatomy,  iliat  the  grand  duke  procured  him  r.c-1l.'n:ona 

memory  and  the  jtidginenr,   and  do  not  make  part  ci-  a  profciroriliip  in  that  Icicncc.     Tliis  prince  was  often     Utllis. 

tlicr  of  the  fuperior  fciences,  oi  ihc  polite  arts-\,   or  of  prefent  at  his  Icdiircs,  and  was  highly  fatisfied   with  ^" — *^~^ 

mechanic  prufcllions:  hence  they  make  hidory,   chro-  his  abilities  and  performances,     iicllini,  after  havinir 

nology,   geography,  genealogy,   blazonry,    philology,  held  his  profeiForlhip  almoft  30  years,  accepted  of  an 

&c.  the  belles  Icttrcs.     In  a  word,  it  were  an  endlcfs  invitation  to  Florence,  when  he  was  about  50  years  of 

taik  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  pans  of  literature  age.     Here  he  pradifed  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs,  and 

which  different  learned  men  have  comprehended  under  was  advanced  to  be   firll  phyfician  to  the  grand  duke 

this  title.     Nor  would  it   be  of  any  nfe  to  the  reader  Cofmus  III.     He  wrote  the   following  books  in  La- 

An  anatomical  difcourfe  on  the  Aruiture  and 


for  us  to  pretend  to  fix  the  true  import  of  the  term 
Whatever  arts  or  fciences  it  may  be  fuppofcd  to  in- 
cUule,  they  arc  feverally  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

BELLE-viLLE,  a  town  of  the  Beaujolois  inFrance, 
feated  near  the  river  Saone,  iu  E.Long.  4.  46.  N.Lat. 

.  4S-  S- 

BELLEVOIS,  painter  oi  fca-pieces,  is  known 
through  all  parts  of  Europe  as  a  good  painter,  though 
no  particulars  have  been  handed  down  concerning  his 
life.  He  died  in  16S4.  His  fubjeds  arc  views  of  ha- 
vens, fea-ports,  fliores,  calms,  and  florms  at  fca  ;  but 
in  his  calms  he  fhows  his  peculiar  excellence.  Pidures 
of  this  mailer  are  often  in  public  fales;  and  fome  of 
them,  which  fecm  of  his  belt  ilylc,  arc  fold  for  a  tole- 
rable price. 

BELLEY,  or  Bellav,  a  town  of  France,  with  a 
bidiop's  fee,  and  capital  of  I3ujcy.  It  is  featcd  near  the 
river  Rhone,  in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  45.  43. 

BELLINCHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England.     W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  55.  10. 

BELLINI  (Gentil),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in 
the  year  1121.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  to  him  and  his  brother  tlic  Venetians  are 
indebted  for  the  noble  works  which  arc  to  be  feen  in 
the  council-hall.  We  are  told  that  Mahomet  II.  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  having  fccn  fome  of  his  perform- 
ances, was  fo  llruck  with  them,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
republic,  intreating  them  to  fend  him.  The  painter 
accordingly  went  to  Conllantinople,  wherehe  did  many 
excellent  pieces.  Amongd  tlie  reft,  he  painted  the  de- 
collation of  St  John  the  Hapiilt,  whom  the  Turks  re- 
vere as  a  great  prophet.  Mahomet  admired  the  pro- 
portion and  lliadov.'ing  of  the  work  ;  but  he  remarked 
one  defert  in  regard  to  the  fkin  of  the  neck,  from 
which  the  head  was  feparated  ;  and  in  order  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  obfcrvation,  he  fent  for  a  flavc  and  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  Rruck  oft".  This  fight  fo  (hocked 
the  painter,  that  he  cotdd  not  be  cafy  till  he  liad  ob- 
tained his  difmiinon  ;  which  the  Grand  Signior  grant- 
ed, and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  gold  chain.  The  re- 
public fettled  a  penfion  upon  him  at  his  return,  and 
made  him  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  He  died  in  1501,  in 
the  8oih  year  of  his  age. 

John  Bellini,  his  brother,  painted  with  more  art  and 
fweetnefs  tiian  he;  and  died  in  1512,  aged  90. 

Bellimi  (Laurence),  an  eminent  phylician,  born 
at  F'lorencc  in  the  year  1643.  After  having  tinillicd 
his  (ludi-.'s  in  poiilc  literature,  he  went  to  I'iCa,  where 
he  was  alfifted  by  the  gcnerofuy  of  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand II.  and  Ihklied  under  two  of  the  moll  learned 
men  of  that  age,  Oliva  and  Borclli.  Oliva  iiillruded 
him  in  natural  philofophy,  and  Borclli  taught  him  ma- 
thematics. At  20  years  of  age,  he  was  chofcn  profef- 
for  of  philofophy  at  Pifa,  but  did  not  continue  long  in 
•his  office  ;   for  he  had  acijuircd  fuch  a  reputation  for 


tin  :   I. 

ufc  of  the  kidneys.  2.  A  fpetch  by  way  of  thanks 
to  the  ferene  duke  of  Tufcany.  5.  Some  anatomical 
obfervations,  and  a  propofition  in  mechanics.  4.  Of 
the  urine  and  pulfe,  of  blood-letting,  fevers,  and  dif- 
cafcsofthe  head  and  breads.  J.  Several  trafts  con- 
cerning urine,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  bile,  &c.  He 
died  January  Sth,  1703,  being  60  years  of  age.  His 
works  were  read  and  explained  publicly  duringhislife, 
by  the  famous  Scotch  phyfician  Dr  Pitcairn,  profeflbr 
of  phylic  in  Leyden. 

BELLINZONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milancfe, 
and  one  of  the  bailiwicks  which  the  Swifs  poil'cfs  in 
that  country.  It  is  featcd  on  the  river  Jefino,  five  miles 
above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiorc, 
and  it  is  fortified  with  twoftrongcafllcs  formerlyjoined 
together  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers;  but  the  Swifs 
have  demoliilied  a  part  of  the  fortifications.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  8. 

BELLIS,  the  daisy  :  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  fupertlua  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Coinpoj'it^e-difcoides.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked and  conic  ;  there  is  no  pappus;  the  calyx  is  he- 
mifphcrical,  with  equal  fcalcs  ;  and  the  feeds  are  o- 
vated. 

Specus,  ire.  i.  The  percnnis,  with  a  naked  Aalk, 
liaving  one  flower.  This  is  the  common  daify,  which 
grows  naturally  in  paflure-lands  in  moll  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the  grafs  of 
gardens,  fo  is  never  cultivated.  Its  leaves  have  a  fub- 
lile  fubacid  tafte  ;  andare  recommended  asvulncraries, 
and  in  allhmas  and  hcftic  fevers,  as  well  as  in  fuchdif- 
ordcrs  as  are  occalioncd  by  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  has  been  much  heated.  Ludovici  prefers  this 
plant  to  thofe  commonly  nfcd  as  amifcorbutics  and  re- 
folvents  of  coagulated  blood  in  hypochondraical  difor- 
ders.  2.  The  annua,  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Ilalk,  is  a  low  annual  plant  growing  naturally  on 
the  Alps  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy.  It  feldom  rifes 
more  than  three  inches  high;  and  hath  an  upright  flalk 
garnilhed  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part :  but  the  upper 
part  is  naked,  fupporting  a  linglc  flower  like  that  of 
the  common  daify,  but  finaller.  3.  The  hortenfis,  or 
garden  daily,  with  a  large  double  Howcr.  This  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
daify  ;  but  Mr  Miller  alllircs  us,  that  he  was  never  able 
to  improve  the  common  daify  by  culiurc,  or  to  make 
the  garden  daify  degenerate  into  the  common  fort  for 
want  of  it.  The  varieties  of  this  fpccies  cultivated  in 
gardens  arc,  the  red  and  white  garden  daify  ;  the  double 
variegated  garden  daify  ;  ihechilding,  or  henand  chic- 
ken garden  daify  :  and  the  cock's-coinb  daify  with  red 
and  white  liowcrs.  The  garden  dailies  Hower  in  April 
and  May,  when  they  make  a  pretty  variety,  being  in- 
termixed with  plants  of  the  fame  growth  :  they  fliould 
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be  plaiitt\1  ill  a  (Itidy  border,  and  a  loamy  foil  withouc 
dung,  i:i  which  they  may  be  preferved  wiihout  varying, 
provided  the  roots  are  parted  and  tranfplantcd  every 
autumn.  This  is  all  the  culture  they  rcq>urc,  except 
keeping  them  free  frDin  weeds.  Formerly  they  were 
planted  as  edgings  to  borders;  but  for  iliis  purpofeihey 
arc  improper,  bcciufe  where  fully  expoltd  to  tlic  fun, 
tliey  frequently  die  in  large  patches,  whereby  the  ed- 
gings become  bald  in  many  places. 

iil-LLlS  Major.       See  C  H  RY  S  A  N  T  H  E  .M  U  M  . 

IjELLON,  a  dillcmpcr  common  in  countries  where 
they  fmelt  lead  ore.  It  is  attended  with  languor,  in- 
tolerable pains  and  fcnfations  of  gripings  in  the  belly, 
and  generally  collivenefs. — Beafts,  poultry,  &c.  as  well 
as  men,  arc  fubjci.^  to  this  difordcr :  hence  a  certain 
fpace  round  the  fmclting-houlcs  is  c:\\\tA'j:!lo/i-gro!iiicl, 
bccaufe  it  is  dangerous  for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it. 

BELLO.N'A,  in  P  igan  mythology,  the  goddefs  of 
war,  is  generally  reckoned  the  fifterof  Mars,  and  fome 
rcprefcnt  her  as  both  his  fiftcr  and  wife.  She  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inventrefs  of  the  needle  ;  and  from  that 
inftrument  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  her  name  Bi?.ov«, 
fignifying  a  7;ft-iy/?.  This  goddefs  was  ofa  cruel  and 
favage  difpofition,  delighting  in  bloodlhed  and  daugh- 
ter i  and  was  not  only  the  attendant  of  Mars,  but  took 
a  picafurc  in  Iharing  his  dangers.  She  is  commonly  re- 
prefented  in  an  attitude  cxprcflive  of  fury  and  dillrac- 
tiou,  her  hair  compofed  of  fnakes clotted  with  gore,  and 
her  garments  flained  with  blood:  flic  is  generally  depic- 
tured driving  the  chariot  of  Mars,  with  a  bloody  whip 
in  her  iiand  ;  but  fometimes  llie  is  drawn  holding  a 
lighted  torch  or  brand,  and  at  others  a  trumpet.  Bcl- 
lona  had  a  icniple  at  Rome,  ncarthe  Circus  Klaminius, 
before  which  flood  the  column  of  war,  from  whence 
the  conful  threw  his  lance  when  he  declared  war. 
She  was  alfo  wordiipped  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia  ; 
and  Camden  obftrves,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  there  was  a  temple  of  Bellona  in  the  city  of 
York. 

BELLONARII,  in  antiquity,  priefls  of  Bellona, 
the  goddefs  of  wars  and  battles.  The  bellonari  cut 
and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives  and  daggers  in  a 
cruel  manner,  to  pacify  tlie  deity.  In  this  they  are 
fingulnr,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood,  not  that  of 
other  creatures,  in  facrificc.  In  the  fury  and  enthu- 
fiafm  wherewith  they  were  feized  on  thefe  occafions, 
they  ran  about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and  fore- 
telling blood  and  flaugluer,  dcvaftation  of  cities,  revo- 
lutions of  flates,  and  the  like:  whence  Martial  calls 
them  turba  enthnata  Bsiloiue.  In  after-times,  they 
Teem  to  haye  abated  much  of  their  zeal  and  tranfport, 
and  to  have  tuiyied  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  farce,  con- 
tenting themfclves  with  making  figns  and  appearances 
of  cutting  and  wounds.  Lanipridius  tells  us,  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  turned  the 
farce  again  into  a  tragedy,  obliging  them  to  cut  and 
mangle  their  bodie's  really. 

BELLONIA  {fo  named  from  the  famous  Petrus 
Bellonius,  who  left  many  valuable  trafts  on  natural 
hiflory,  &c.),  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  bclong- 
ng  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus 
there  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  viz.  the  afpera,  with 
a  rough  balm  leaf.  This  is  very  common  in  the  warm 
iflands  of  America. 

BELLORI  (John  Peter),  of  Rome;    a  celebrated 


antiquary  and  connoifTeur  in  the  polite  arts  :  Author  of 
the  lives  of  the  modern  painters,  architects,  and  fculp- 
tors,  and  of  other  works  on  antiquities  and  metals.  He 
died  in  1696. 

BELLOVACI  (anc.  geog.),  a- people  or  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  reckoned  thebravcll  ol  thcBclgae;  nowthci?fu//- 
■jafii,  in  the  ille  of  France. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived  as  to  exfpire 
and  infpirc  the  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and  contract- 
ing its  capacity.  This  machine  is  ufed  in  chambers 
and  kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces,  and  foundtrics,  to 
blow  up  the  fire  :  it  ferves  alio  for  organs  and  other 
pneumatic  inflruments,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree 
of  air.  All  thefe  arc  of  various  conflruflions,  according 
to  their  different  purpofes  ;  but  in  general  they  arc 
compofed  of  two  flat  boards,  fometimes  of  an  oval, 
fometimes  ofa  triangular  figure  :  Two  or  more  hoops, 
bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  arc  placed 
between  them  ;  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  middle 
and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  which  ii  thus  unites  together  ;  as  alfo  on  the 
hoops  which  feparate  the  boards,  that  the  leather  may 
the  eafier  open  and  fold  again  :  a  tube  of  iron,  brafs, 
or  copper,  is  falfened  to  the  undcrmofl  board,  and  there 
is  a  valve  within,  that  covers  the  holes  in  the  under- 
board  to  keep  in  the  air. 

Anacharfis  the  Scythian  is  recorded  as  the  inventor 
of  bellows.  The  aftion  of  bellows  bears  a  near  affinity 
to  that  of  the  lungs  ;  and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the 
latter,  affords  a  good  illullration  of  what  is  called  rd'- 
J}iii'ig  in  the  former.  Animal  life  itfelf  may  on  fome 
occalions  be  fubfiltcd  by  blowing  into  the  lungs  with 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Dr  Hook's  experiment  to  this  efFeft 
is  famous:  having  laid  the  thorax  of  a  dog  bare,  by 
cutting  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  pericardium,  &c. 
and  having  cut  off  the  afpera  arteria  below  the  epiglot- 
tis, and  bound  it  on  the  nofe  of  a  bellows,  he  found, 
that  as  he  blowed,  the  dog  recovered,  and  as  heceafed, 
fell  convulfive  ;  and  thus  was  the  animal  kept  alter- 
nately alive  and  dead  above  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
There  are  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood,  W'ilhont  any 
leather  about  them  ;  one  of  which  is  preferved  in  the 
repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  Dr  Plot  defcribes 
another  in  the  copper  works  at  Ellaflon  in  Staffordlhire. 
Ant.  della  Fruta  contrived  a  fubflituie  for  bellows,  to 
fpare  the  cxpcnce  thereof  in  the  fufion  of  metals.  This 
is  called  by  Kircher  camera  aolia,  and  in  England 
commonly  ihe  water-belkws ;  where  water  falling  thro' 
a  funnel  into  a  clofe  veflel,  fends  from  it  fo  much  air 
continually  as  blows  the  fire.  See  the  article  Fur- 
nace, where  different  blowing  machines  of  this  kind 
are  defcribed. 

Smiths  and  founders  bellows,  whether  fingle  or 
double,  are  wrought  by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a 
firing  or  chain  failencd  thereto,  which  the  workman 
pulls.  The  bellow's  pipe  is  filled  into  that  of  the 
tewel.  One  of  the  boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play 
at  all.  By  drawing  down  the  handle  of  the  rocker, 
the  moveable  board  rifcs,  and  by  means  of  a  weight 
on  ihe  top  of  the  upper  board,  finks  again.  The 
bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  the  wheels  of  a  water-mill. 
Others,  as  the  bellows  of  enamellers,  are  wrought  by 
means  of  one  or  more  fteps  or  treddles  under  the  work- 
man's feet.     LalUy,  the  bellows  of  organs  arewrought 
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B«llows    by  a  man  called  the  blower ;  and  in  fmall  organs  by  the 

n  foot  of  the  player.     Butchers  have  alfo  a  kind  of  blaft 

^'^*°"-     or  bellows  of  ,1  peculiar  make,   by  which  they  bloat  or 

blow  up  their  meat  when  killed,  in  order  to  piecing  or 

parting  it  the  better. 

Bo/.^-Belloii s,  ci/M-nific  oci/to/,  occur  in  Herodotus 
for  thofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals 
of  mires  in  order  to  diftcnd  the  uterus,  and  by  this 
comprcffion  make  them  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk. 

H^'ffij/!  Belloiis  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air 
into  a  mine  for  the  rcfpiratiun  of  tiie  miners.  This 
M.  I'apin  improved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  in- 
to a  fpiral  one  ;  and  witii  this,  working  it  only  with 
his  foot,  he  coiilj  make  a  wind  to  raife  two  pound 
weight. 

Hydrojlatk  Belloiis.     Sec  IIvprostatics. 

BELLUNESK,  a  territory  of  Italy,  belonging  10 
the  Venetians.  It  lies  between  Kriuli,  Codorino,  Kel- 
trino,  tlie  bilhopric  of  Trent  and  Tirol.  It  has  good 
iron  mines,   but  the  only  confiderable  place  is  Bclluno. 

BELLUNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, and  capital  of  the  Bellunefe.  It  is  a  bilhop's 
fee  ,  and  is  fituated  among  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Piave, 
between  the  towns  Cadora  and  Trevigni,  in  £.  Long. 
12.  I  J.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BELLY,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  more 
ufually  called  abdomen.     See  Anatomy,   Part  III. 

BELMON TE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  higher  Ca- 
labria, and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  fiiuatcd  on  the 
coafl  of  the  Tiifcan  fea,  in  E.  Long.  16.  50.  N.  Lat. 
39.  20. 

BELOMANCY;  Belomantia,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion by  means  of  arrows,  praclifcd  in  the  call,  but 
chiefly  among  the  Arabians.  The  word  is  of  Greek 
origin  ;  compounded  of  ySiXos  arrow,  and  /Axvnm  dhi- 
nation. 

Belomanoy  has  been  performed  in  different  manners. 
One  was  to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrows,  and  put  11  or 
more  of  them  into  a  bag:  thefe  were  afterwards  drawn 
out;  and  according  as  they  were  marked  or  not,  they 
judged  of  future  events. 

Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one 
of  which  was  wrote,  "  God  orders  it  me  ;"  upon  a- 
nothcr,  "  God  forbids  it  me;"  and  upon  the  third 
nothing  at  all.  Thefe  were  put  into  a  quiver,  out 
of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random  ;  if  it 
happened  10  be  that  with  the  firft  infcription,  the  thing 
they  confiilicd  about  was  to  be  done  :  if  it  chanced  to 
be  that  with  the  fecond  infcription,  it  was  let  alone;  but 
if  it  proved  that  without  infcription,  they  drew  over 
again. 

Belomancy  is  an  ancient  prai5lice,  and  probably  that 
which  Eztkiel  mentions,  ch.ip.  xxi.  21.  At  lead  St  Je- 
rome underUaniis  it  fo,  and  obfervcs  that  the  practice 
was  frcqu-  nt  among  the  Allyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Something  like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofia,  chap.  iv. 
only  that  (laves  are  there  mentioned  inftcad  of  arrows, 
which  is  rather  rhabdomancy  than  belomancy.  Gro- 
tius,  as  well  as  Jerome,  confounds  the  two  logethcr, 
and  fliows  that  it  prevailed  miicii  among  the  Magi, 
Chaldeans,  andScytliians  ;  whence  it  palUed  to  the  Scla- 
vonian.s,  and  thence  to  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus 
obftrves  to  make  ufc  of  it. 

BELON  (Peter),  of  Le  Mans,  the  capital  of  Lc 


Maine  a  province  of  France,  flourilhed  about  the  ir.id- 
dle  of  the  i6th  century.  He  publilhcd  fcveral  books 
tn  Latin.  He  wrote,  in  French,  of  birds,  hearts, 
iillies,  ferpents,  and  the  ncgleftcd  culture  of  plants  : 
and  a  book  of  Travels,  or  obfervaiions  of  many  fiiigu- 
laniies  and  memorable  things  found  in  Greece,  Alia, 
Jiidj;a,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
He  was  murdered  near  Paris  by  one  of  his  enemies  in 
1564. 

BELONE,   in  ichthyology,    the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  efox.     Sec  Esox. 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  laft  king  of  Babylon,  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Evil-nKrodach,  and 
grandfon  to  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.— During  the 
time  that  Babylon  was  bclieged  By  Cyrus,  Bellhazzar 
made  an  entertainment  for  a  ihoufand  of  his  moft  emi- 
nent  courtiers  (Dan.  v.  i,  &c.);  and  being  heated  with 
wine,  ordered  that  the  vclfels  of  gold  and  filvcr  which 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem  might  be  brought  to  the  banquet- 
ing-houfe,  that  he  and  his  princes,  together  with  his 
wives  and  concubines,  might  drink  out  of  them,  which 
accordingly  was  done  ;  and  to  add  10  their  profanenefs, 
in  the  midft  of  their  cups,  they  fang  fongs  in  praife  of 
their  feveral  idols.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  damp 
was  put  to  the  king's  mirth,  by  an  hand  appearing 
upon  the  wall,  which  in  three  words  wrote  the  fenicnce 
of  his  condemnation.  The  king  faw  the  hand  that 
wrote  ;  and,  being  exceedingly  aUrighicd,  commnndcd 
all  his  wife  men,  magicians,  and  afirologers,  to  be  im- 
mediately called,  that  they  might  read  the  writing, 
and  explain  its  meaning.  When  they  came,  the  king 
promifed,  that  whoever  fliould  expound  this  writing 
Ihould  be  made  the  third  perfon  of  his  kingdom  in  place 
and  power.  But  the  Magi  could  comprehend  nothing 
of  this  writing;  which  increafcd  the  diforder  and  un- 
eafinefs  that  the  king  was  in,  together  with  his  v\hole 
court ;  whereupon,  at  the  inllance  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther, Daniel  was  fent  for.  The  king  made  him  the 
fame  offer  of  honours  and  prefents  that  he  had  done  to 
his  own  magicians  if  he  would  explain  the  writing. 
Daniel  modeltly  refufed  thofe  offers  :  but  having  un- 
dertaken to  perform  what  he  required  of  him,  he  firll 
reproved  the  king  with  great  freedom  for  his  ingrati- 
tude to  God,  who  had  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
fovereign,  and  for  the  profanation  of  the  velFcls  which 
were  confecrated  to  his  fervice;  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  words,  which  were  thefe, 
Mchc,  Tckcl,  Upharfui.  Mene,  fays  he,  which  figni- 
fies,  number,  intimates,  that  the  days  both  of  your  life 
and  reign  are  numbered,  or  that  you  have  but  a  ihort 
time  to  live;  Tekcl,  which  fignities  U'c/g//,  intimates, 
that  you  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God's 
juRice,  and  found  too  light;  and  Upharfi:  [ux  Fens, 
as  Daniel  has  it,  and  means  the  fame  tiling),  which 
fignilics  ifra^n:e>:t,  intimates,  that  your  kingdom  ihail 
be  divided  and  given  to  the  Mcdcs  and  Pcnlans.  Which 
accordingly  came  to  p.ifs  :  for  that  very  night,  in  the 
midll  of  thcH-fealling  and  revelling,  the  ciiy  wasiakcn 
by  furprifc,  Belfliazzar  (lain,  and  the  kingdom  tranila- 
tcd  to  Cyax.ircs,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the 
J\Ldc.     Sec  Babylon. 

BELT,  the  Credit,  a  famous  flrait  of  Denmark  be- 
tween the  illaiid  of  Zecland  and  that  of  Tunen,  ai  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea    It  is  not  however  fo  cora- 
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modioiis,  nor  111  much  frci]iicnte(!,asihf  Souml.  In  16^8 
ilic  whole  llrait  was  Iro/.cn  fo  hard,  that  Ch  ulcs  Giif- 
tAviis  king  o!"  Swcilcn  nurchcd  over  it  with  a  dclign  to 
take  Copenhagen. 

Belt,  [he  Lcf.-r,  lies  to  the  v;cft  of  the  Great  Belt, 
between  the  ilUinl  of  Fuucn  aiul  the  coafl  of  Jutland. 
It  is  one  of  the  paflagcs  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Baltic,  though  not  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  very 
crooked. 

Belt,  Baltlnus,  properly  denotes  a  kind  of  military 
girdle,  iifually  of  leather,  wherewith  the  fword  orother 
weapons  are  fullaincd. — Belts  arc  known  among  the 
ancicnisand  middle-age  writers  by  divers  names,  as  fa-yn, 
^a/jia,zoti^,  c'ingiilum,  reminiculum,  rptcii,  orr/w^<J,  and 
t.ildrcUus.  The  belt  was  an  cllcniial  piece  of  the  an- 
cient armour;  infomuch  that  wc  fometimcs  tind  it  ufcd 
to  denote  the  whole  armour.  In  later  ages,  the  belt 
was  given  to  a  pcrfon  when  he  was  raifcd  to  knight- 
hood ;  whence  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  a  badge  or  mark 
of  the  knightly  order. 

The  denomination  belt  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of 
bandages  in  iifc  among  fiirgcons,  &c.  Thus  we  meet 
with  qiiicklilver  belts,  ufed  for  the  itch  ;  belts  for 
keeping  the  belly  light,  and  difcharging  the  water  in 
the  operation  of  tapping,  &c. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  frequent  difeafc  in  flieep,  cured  by 
catting  their  tails  off',  and  laying  the  fore  bare  ;  then 
carting  mould  on  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goofe 
greafc. 

Belts,  in  aftronomy,  two  zones  or  girdles  fur- 
rounding  the  body  of  the  planet  of  Jupiter.     See  A- 

STRONOMY. 

Belts,  in  geography,  certain  flraits  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  belts  belong  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  exacts  a  toll  from  all  Ihips 
which  pafs  through  them,  excepting  thofe  of  Sweden, 
which  are  exempted. 

BEL-tein,  a  fuperllitious  cuftom  obferved  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  kind  of  rural  facrifice, 
performed  by  the  herdfmen  of  every  village  on  the  firft 
of  May.  They  cut  a  fquare  trench  on  the  ground, 
leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle  :  on  that  they  make  a  fire 
of  wood,  on  which  they  drefs  a  large  caudle  of  eggs, 
bntscr,  oatmeal,  and  milk;  and  bring,  befides  the  in- 
gredients of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whifky  ;  for 
each  of  the  company  muft  contribute  fomething.  The 
rites  begin  with  fpilling  fome  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  libation  :  on  that,  every  one  takes 
a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  arc  raifcd  nine  fquare 
knobs,  each  dedicated  to  fome  particular  being,  the 
fuppofcd  prcferver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  fome 
particular  ai.imal,  the  real  deflroycr  of  them  :  each 
perfon  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob, 
and  flinging  it  over  his  Hioulders,  fays.  This  1  give  to 
thee,  pieferve  thou  my  horpi ;  this  to  thee,prefcrve  thou 
my  Jheep  ;  and  fo  on.  After  that,  they  ufc  the  fame 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animal  :  This  I  give  to  thee, 
0  fox!  fparethoumy  latiil/s  ;  this  to  thee,  0  hooded  crovi  ! 
this  to  thee,  0  eagle  !  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle  ;  and  after  the  fcaft  is  finillied,  what 
is  left  is  hid  by  tvs'o  pcrfons  deputed  for  that  purjiofc  ; 
.but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re-afTenible  and  finilli  the 
reliques  of  the  firft  entertainment. 

BELTURBETj  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  county 


ofCavan,  and  province  of  Ulftcr,  fituated  on  the  river 
Earn,  in  W.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  54.  7. 

BELTZ,  or  Belzo,  a  province  of  Red  Rnffia  in 
Poland,  bounded  by  Leopold  on  the  foiith,  by  Chelm 
on  the  north.  Little  Poland  on  the  eaft,  and  Volhynia 
on  the  weft.     Its  capital  town  is  Bcltz. 

Beltz,  or  Beizo,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  lame  name,  feated  on  the  confines 
of  Upper  Volhynia,  among  roarlhes,  in  E.  Long.  25. 
ij.  N.  Lat.  so.  5. 

BELVEDERE,  in  the  Italian  architecture,  ii.c. 
denotes  either  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an 
artificial  eminence  in  a  garden  ;  the  word  literally  fig- 
nifying  ^  fine  profpcCi. 

Belvepere,  aconfidcrable  town  of  Greece,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Morea. 
The  province  lies  on  the  weftcrn  coaft  :  it  is  the  molt 
fertile  and  rich  in  all  the  Morea  ;  and  from  it  the  raifins 
called  Belvederes  take  their  name.  The  town  is  lituatcd 
in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

BELVIDERE,  in  botany.     See  Chenopodiu.m. 

BELUNUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Rhastia,  a- 
bovc  Fcltria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vencti  ;  now  Bel- 
li/no, capital  of  the  Bcllunefe  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 
See  Belluno. 

BELUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  river  of  Galilee,  at 
the  diftance  of  two  ftadia  from  Piolemais,  running  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia. 
Near  this  place,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  a  round 
hollow  or  valley,  where  was  a  kind  of  land  fit  for  ma- 
king glafs  ;  which,  though  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties, was  found  to  be  inexhauftible.  Strabo  fays,  the 
whole  of  the  coaft  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais  has  a  fand 
fit  for  making  glafs  ;  but  that  tlie  fand  of  the  rivulet 
Belus  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  better  fort ;  and 
here,  according  to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glafs  was  firft 
difcovered. 

BEMA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  flep  or  pace.  The 
benia  made  a  kind  of  itinerary  meafure  among  the 
Greeks,  the  length  of  which  was  equivalent  to  one  cubic 
and  two  thirds,  or  ten  palms.  Whence  alfo  the  terra. 
bematizein,  ^n/mTil^in,  to  meafure  a  road. 

Be  MA,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  altar  or 
faniJtuary  in  the  ancient  churches.  In  which  fcnfe  he- 
ma  made  the  third  or  innermoft  part  of  the  church 
anfwering  to  the  chancel  among  us. 

Be  MA  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifliop's  chair,  feat,  or 
throne,  placed  in  the  fanfluary.  It  was  called  bcma 
from  the  fteps  by  which  it  vvas  to  be  afcended. 

Be  MA  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  reader's  defk.  This  in 
the  Greek  church  was  denominated  jS»^«  yti^m,  in  the 
Latin  church  aynbo. 

Be  MA  is  more  peculiarly  nfed  for  the  Manichces  al- 
tar, which  was  in  a  diflcrent  place  from  that  of  the 
Catholics. 

Bema  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  this  fefl  to 
the  annivcrfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed, 
which  with  them  was  a  folemn  feaft  and  day  of  rejoi- 
cing. One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaft  con- 
lifted  in  fetiing  out  and  adorning  their  bema  or  altar 
with  great  magnificence. 

BEMBEA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
in  Africa.     It  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower  ;  and 
extends  on  one  fide  along  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  di- 
vides 
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Bembo    vides  Angola  from  the  foreign  flates  on  the  fouth.  The 
II         country  is  large  populous,  and  abounding  with  cattle; 
Bench,     with  the  fat  of  which  the  inhabitants  anoint  their  heads 
"^       'and   bodies,  and  clothe  thcmfclves  with  their  hides 
coarfely  drclTed.     They  are  addirted  to  the  fame  idola- 
trous  fuperlUtions  with  the  reft  of  the  natives,  but 
fpcak  a  quite  different  language.     The  province  is  vva- 
tered  by  a  rivcrcalled  Lutaiio,  or  San  Francifco,  which 
abounds  with  crocodiles,  fea-horfes,  and  monllrous  fcr- 
pents,  that  do  a  great  deal  of  niifchief. 

BEMBO  (Peter),  a  noble  Venetian,  fccretaiy  to 
Leo  X.  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  one  of  the  belt 
writers  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  good  poet  both 
in  Italian  and  Latin  :  but  he  is  juflly  cenfurcd  for  the 
loofenefs  and  ininiodefly  of  fome  of  his  poems.  He  pub- 
lilhed,  befidcs  thefe,  A  Hiflory  of  Venice  ;  Letters  ; 
and  a  book  in  prail'e  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefsof  Urbi- 
no.     He  died  in  i  J47,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

BEMSTER,  or  Bemister,  a  town  of  Dorfttlliirc 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.  Long.  3. 
I  J.  N.  Lat.  JO.  4J. 

BEN.     SeeBEHN. 

Ben,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  a  purgative  fruit, 
of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  nut ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
the  ben-nut,  fonietimes  balanus  i/iyrepfica  or  glans 
uuguentdria. 

Naturalifls  diftinguifti  two  kinds  of  bens  ;  viz.  the 
great,  ben  mngnutn,  which  refenibles  the  filbert,  and 
is  by  fbme  called  avellana  purgatrix,  a  native  of  A- 
merica;  and  the  fmall,  hen  parvuvi,  a  native  of  E- 
thiopia. 

Ben-nuts  yield,  by  expreffion,  much  oil,  which, 
from  its  property  of  not  becoming  rancid,  at  leaft  for 
years,  is  ufed  as  a  menllruum  for  the  cxtratilion  of  the 
odoriferous  part  of  flowers  of  jefaniin,  violets,  rofcs, 
hyacinths,  lilies  of  the  valley,  tubcrolcs,  jonquils, 
clove  julyrtowers,  and  others,  which  like  thefe  yield 
little  or  no  cireniiul  oil  by  diflillation,  but  impart  their 
fragrance  to  exprellcd  oils.  The  method  of  impregna- 
ting oil  of  ben  with  the  odour  of  flowers  is  this  :  Some 
fine  carded  cotton  is  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  put  in  the 
bottom  of  a  proper  velTel.  On  this  is  fpread  a  thick  layer 
of  frelh  flowers,  above  which  more  cotton  dipt  in  oil 
is  placed  ;  and  thus  alternately  flowers  and  cotton  are 
difpofed,  till  the  vellcl  (which  may  be  made  of  tin, 
with  a  cover  to  be  fcrcwed  on  to  it,  or  of  porcelain)  is 
full.  By  digeftion  during  24  hours  in  a  water-bath,  the 
oil  will  receive  the  odour  of  the  flowers. 

BENARES.     SceOESERvATORV. 

BENAVARRI,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  E.  Long. 
o.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  yj. 

BENAVENTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingiiom 
of  Leon,  and  Terra  di  Campos,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ela,  in  W.  Long.  5.  o. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENAVIDUS,  orBoNAViTUs  (Marcus  Mantua), 
*  cclebr.itcd  civilian,  taught  civil  law  with  reputation, 
during  60  years,  at  Padua  tiie  place  of  his  birth  ;  and 
died  in  1582,  aged  93.  His  principal  works  are, 
t.  ColteBanea  fupcr  Jus  Ctrfiireum.  2.  Confilionan, 
torn.  ii.  •!,.  ProbUviatum  hgatium.  4.  Di  illuflrlbus 
Jitiifcovftiltis,  &c. 

BENCH,  or  Banc,  inlaw.     See  Banc. 

Fres-Br.scu  fignities  that  cftate  in  copyhold-lands 
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which  the  wife,  being  efpoufcd  a  virgin,  has,  after  the 
deccafe  of  herhulband,  for  her  dower,  according lothc 
cullom  of  the  manor.  As  to  this  free-bench,  (cvcral 
manors  havefeveral  cuftoms;  and  in  the  manors  of  Eaft 
and  Weft  Enbounie,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  there  is  a  cuftom,  that  when  a  copy- 
hold tenant  dies,  the  widow  Ihall  have  her  free-bench 
inall  the  deceafed  hulband's  lands,  whilll  ihe  lives  linglc 
and  chafle  ;  but  if  the  commits  incontinency,  Ihc  Ihall 
forfeit  her  eflatc  :  nevertliclcfs,  upon  her  coming  into 
the  court  of  the  manor,  riding  on  a  black  ram,  and 
having  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
peating a  form  of  words  prcfcribed,  the  fteward  is  ob- 
liged, by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  to  rc-admit  her  to 
her  free-bench. 

King's  Bench,  a  court  in  which  the  king  was  for- 
merly accuftomed  to  fit  in  pcrfon,  and  on  that  account 
was  moved  with  the  king's  houlehold.  Tliis  was  ori- 
ginally the  only  court  in  Welfminftcr-hall,  and  from 
this  it  is  thought  that  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
exchequer  were  derived.  As  the  king  in  pcrlijn  is  ftill 
prefumed  in  law  to  fit  in  this  court,  though  only  rcprc- 
fcnted  by  his  judges,  it  is  faid  to  have  lupremc  authori- 
ty ;  and  the  proceedings  in  it  are  iuppofed  to  be  aram 
nobis,  thsit\s,  before  the  king.  This  court  confifts  of 
a  lord  chief  juftice  and  three  other  juftices  or  judges, 
who  are  invcfted  with  a  ibvercign  jurifdicfion  over  all 
matters  whether  of  a  criminal  or  public  nature.  The 
chief  juftice  has  a  falary  of  j,500l.  and  the  other  judge* 
2,4001.  each. 

All  crimes  againft  the  public  good,  though  ibcy  do 
not  injure  any  particular  perfon,  are  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  ;  and  no  private  fubjctt  can  fuffcr 
any  unlawful  violence  or  injury  againft  his  pcrl<)n,  li- 
berty, or  poflelhons,  but  a  jiroper  remedy  is  atforded 
him  here  ;  not  only  for  fatisladionof  damagesfullained, 
but  for  the  punilliment  of  the  oflender;  and  wherever 
this  court  meets  with  an  offence  contrary  to  the  firft 
principles  of  juftice,  it  may  punilli  ii.  It  frequently 
proceedson  indictments  fotmd  before  other  courts,  and 
removed  by  cerliorari  into  this.  Perfons  illegally  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  though  by  the  king  and  council,  or 
either  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  may  be  bailed  in  it  ; 
and  in  fome  cafes  even  upon  legal  commitments.  AN'rits 
of  mandamus  are  illucd  by  this  court,  for  the  rcftoring 
of  officers  incorporations,  &c.  unjufUy  turned  out,  and 
freemen  wrongfully  disfranchifed. 

The  court  of  King's  Bench  is  now  divided  into  a 
crown  fide  and  plea  fide;  the  one  determining  criminal, 
and  the  other  civil  caufcs. 

On  the  crown  fide,  or  crown  ofScc,  it  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  criminal  caufes,  from  high  trcafon  down  10 
the  moft  trivial  mifdemeanour  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
Into  this  court  alfo  indiflments  from  all  inferior  conns 
may  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari ;  and  tried  either 
at  bar,  or  at  nifi  pritis,  by  a  jury  of  the  county  out  of 
which  the  indictment  is  brought.  The  judces  of  this 
court  are  the  fuprcmc  coroners  of  the  kingdom.  And 
the  court  iifcif  is  the  principal  court  of  criminal  jurif- 
didion  known  to  the  laws  of  Kngland.  For  which 
rcafon,  by  the  coming  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
into  any  county  (as  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  ac- 
count of  the  fickncfs  in  i66j),  all  former' commilTions 
of  c>'i.7-  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery,  are  at 
onccabforbcd  and  determined  ip/o fattot  iu  tlic  fame 
X  manner 
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Benchtrs  manner  as,  by  the  old  Gothic  and  Saxon  conftitutions, 

II  Jure  vetiiflo  okinnit,  qu'uvilfs  omnia  i/ifiriora  judkia. 

Bending,  jicente  jus  rege.     Into  this  Court  of  King's  Bench  haih 

'       ^'       '  reverted  all  that  was  good  and  laUiiary  of  the  ]lar- 

ckambcr. 

On  the  pica  fide,  this  court  determines  all  pcrfonal 
actions  commenced  liy  hill  or  writ ;  as  atlions  of  debt, 
upon  the  cafe,  detinue,  trover,  cjeament,  trefpafs, 
waftc,  &c.  agiinft  any  perfon  in  (he  ciillody  ol  the 
marlhal  of  the  court,  as  every  perfon  fiicd  here  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  by  law. 

The  officers  on  the  crown  fiJc  arc  the  clerk  and  fc- 
condary  of  the  crown  :  and  on  the  fide  of  the  pleas 
there  are  two  chief  clerks  or  prothonotarics,  and  their 
fecondary  and  deputy,  the  cullos  brevium,  two  clerks 
of  the  papers,  the  clerk  of  the  declarations,  the  figner 
and  fealer  of  bills,  the  clerk  of  the  rules,  clerk  of  the 
errors,  and  clerk  of  the  bails  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  filazers,  the  marlhal  of  the  court,  and  the  crier. 

Amicable  Bexch.     See  Amicable. 

BENCHtlRS,  in  the  inns  of  court,  the  fcnior  mem- 
bers of  the  I'ocieiy,  who  are  invelted  with  the  govern- 
ment thereof. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  on  the 
fouth--ve(l  coallof  ;lie  illand  of  Sumatra,  belonging  to 
the  Britifii.  The  place  is  known  at  fca  by  a  (lender 
mountain  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which  rifes  about  20 
miles  inland.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fea 
ftands  an  Indian  village,  wjiofe  houfcsare  fmall  and 
low,  and  built  on  polls.  The  country  about  Ben- 
coolen  is  mountainous  and  wrady,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
Ibme,  the  mountains  being  continually  covered  with 
thick  heavy  clouds  that  produce  lightning,  thunder, 
and  rain.  There  is  no  beef  to  be  had,  except  that  of 
buffaloes,  which  is  not  very  palatable  ;  and  indeed  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds,  except  fruit,  arc  pretty  fcarcc. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  pepper,  of  which  great  quantities 
grow  on  tlie  ifland.  There  are  frequent  bickerings  be- 
twixt the  natives  and  the  faflory,  to  the  no  Imall  in- 
jury of  the  Eaft-India  Compmy.  The  faflory  was  once 
entirely  dcferted  ;  and  had  not  the  natives  found  that 
trade  decrcafed  by  reafon  of  their  abfcnce,  it  is  fcarce 
probable  tliat  ever  the  Englifli  would  have  been  invited 
there  again.     E.  Long.  loi.  j.  S.  Lat.  4.  5. 

BENO,  in  lieraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honorable  or- 
dinaries, containing  a  third  part  of  the  field  when  char- 
ged, and  a  fA'ih  when  plain.  It  is  fometimes,  like  other 
ordinaries,  indented,  ingrailed,&c.  and  is  cither  dexter 
Gi-  fmifter.     See  Heraldry,  n"  19,  20. 

Ifj  Bkxd,  is  when  any  thing,  borne  in  arms,  are 
placed  obliquely  from  the  upper  corner  to  the  oppofue 
lower,  as  the  bend  lies. 

BENDER,  a  town  of  Belfarabi  i  in  European  Turkey, 
feated  on  the  river  Niefter,  E.  Long.  29.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  40,  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  of  retreat 
of  Charles  Xll.  after  he  was  defeated  by  the  RulTians 
at  tlie  battle  of  Pultowi  in  1709- 

BENDERMASSEN,  a  town  of  the  ifjand  of  Bor- 
neo in  Aiia,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fanic  name. 
It  has  a  good  harbour ;  and  flands  in  E.  Long.  113.  50. 
S.  Lat.  2.  40. 

BENDIDA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival,  not  unlike  the 
Bacchanalia,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  oi 
Diana. 

BENDING,-  in   a  general  fenfe^   the  reducing  a 
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ftraight  body   into  a   curve,   or  giving  it  a  crooked    EenUiog 
form. 

The  bending  of  timber-boards,  &c.  is  cffedled  by 
means  of  heat,  whereby  their  fibres  arc  fo  relaxed  that 
you  may  bend  them  into  any  figure. 

Bending,  in  the  fea-langnage,  the  tying  two  ropes 
or  cables  together  :  thus  they  fay,  itnd  the  cable,  that 
is,  make  it  fall  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor;  bend  the  fail, 
make  it  fall  to  the  yard. 

BENDS,  in  a  Ihip,  the  fame  with  what  is  called 
wails,  or  lualcs  ;  the  ontnioll  limbers  of  a  Hiip's  lide, 
on  which  men  let  their  feet  in  climbing  up.  Ihey  arc 
reckoned  from  the  water,  and  are  called  the  frji,  fe- 
coiid,  or  third  bend.  They  are  the  chief  flrcngth  of  a 
Ihip's  fides;  and  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  loot-hooks, 
bolted  to  them. 

BENDY,  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  four, 
fix,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal 
and  colour. — The  general  cuUom  of  England  is  to  make 
an  even  number  ;  but  in  other  countries  they  regard  it 
Jiot,  whether  even  or  odd. 

BENCAPED,  among  failors.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be 
bencapsd  when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to 
bring  her  ofi'  the  ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the 
bar. 

BENEDETTO  (St),  a  confiderable  town  of  the 
Mantuan,   in  It.ily,  in  E.  Long.  11.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BENEDICITE,  among  eccleiiaflical  writers,an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  fung  of  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  on  account  of  its  beginning  with  the  word 
benedicite. — Theufe  of  this  fong  in  Chriftian  worfbip  is 
very  ancient,  it  appearing  to  hare  been  fung  in  all  the 
churches  as  early  as  St  Chryfoflom's  time. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  Pope,  (Prt.fpcr  Lambertini  of 
Bologna),  celebrated  lor  his  learning  and  moderation, 
which  gained  Liin  the  efteem  of  all  fenfible  Proteflants. 
He  was  the  patron  of  learned  men  and  celebrated  ar- 
tifls  ;  and  an  elaborate  writer,  on  theological  fubjeJls, 
His  works  make  12  vols,  in  folio.     He  died  in  1758. 

Benedict  (St),  the  founder  of  the  orderof  the  Be- 
nedicT;in  monks,  was  born  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480. 
He  was  fent  to  Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
there  received  the  firll  part  of  his  education.  At  14 
years  of  age  lie  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sublaco, 
about  40  miles  dillant.  Here  he  lived  a  mofl  afcetic 
life,  and  fliut  himfelf  up  in  a  cavern,  where  nobody 
knew  any  thing  of  him  except  St  Romanus,  who,  we 
are  told,  ufcd  to  defcend  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  to 
fupply  him  with  provifions.  But  being  afterwards  dif- 
covcred  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  monaflery, 
they  chofc  him  for  their  abbot.  Their  manners,  how- 
ever, not  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Benedifl,  he  returned 
to  his  folitude  :  whither  many  pcrfons  followed  him, 
and  put  thcmfelves  under  his  dircftion,  fo  that  inafhort 
time  he  built  12  inonaflerics.  In  the  year  528,  or  th« 
following,  he  retired  to  n:oant  CafTmo,  where  idolatry 
was  flill  prevalent,  there  being  a  temple  of  Apollo  e- 
refted  here.  He  inftrutled  the  people  in  tlie  adjacent 
country,  and  having  converted  thein,  he  broke  the. 
image  of  Apnllo,  and  built  two  chapels  on  the  moun- 
tain. Here  he  founded  alfo  a  monaflery,  and  infijtuted 
the  order  of  his  name,  which  in  time  became  fo  fa- 
mous and  extended  over  ail  Europe.  It  was  here  too 
that  he  compnfed  his  Rcgula  I^lonachontm,  which  Gre- 
gory the  Great  fpeaksof  as  the  mofl  fenfible  and  beA 
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Beneclic-  written  piece  of  that  kind  ever  piibliftied.  Tlie  time  of 
tins.  his  deatli  is  uncertain,  but  is  placed  between  5:40  and 
550.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  Elidia  of  his  time  ; 
and  is  reported  to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  mi- 
racles, which  arc  recorded  in  the  fecond  book  of  the 
dialogues  of  St  Gregory  the  Great. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  became  a  monk  in  the  monallrry  of  Chrill's 
church  in  Cantcrb'.iry,  and  fourc  time  after  was  chofen 
prior  by  the  members  of  that  fociety.  Though  he  had 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Archbiihop  Bcckct,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  that  prelate,  he  was  lo  much  citcemcd  by 
Henry  II.  that  by  the  influence  of  that  prince  he  was 
clcftcd  abbot  of  Peterborough,  A.  D.  1 1 77.  He  af- 
filed at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  A.  D.  1189  ;  and 
was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  A.D.  1191. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  high  dignity,  as  he  died 
on  Micliaclmas  day,  A.  D.  1193.  Bclides  his  Life  of 
Archbiihop  Beckct,  he  compofed  a  Hiflory  of  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  I.  from  A.  D.  1 170  to  A.  D.  1192  ;  wluch 
hath  been  much  and  jullly  eflcemed  by  many  of  our 
greatell  antiquaries,  as  containing  one  of  the  bed  ac- 
counts of  the  tranfadions  of  thole  times.  A  beauti- 
ful  edition  of  this  work  was  publillied  at  Oxford,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr  Hearne,  A.  D.  I73j. 

BENEDICTINS,  in  church-hillory,  an  order  of 
monks,  who  profcfs  to  follow  the  rules  of  St  Benedict. 

The  Benedi^tins,  being  thofe  only  that  arc  properly 
called  monks,  wear  a  loofc  black  gown,  with  large 
wide  lleevcs,  and  a  capuche,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads, 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  cannon  law,  ihcy  are 
ftyled  bhick  friars,  from  the  colour  of  ihcir  Iiabii. 

The  rules  of  St  Bencdift,  as  obferved  by  tiie  Englilli 
monks  before  the  didblution  of  the  monalieries,  were 
as  follows:  They  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions feven  times  in  24  hours,  the  whole  circle  of  which 
devotions  had  a  refped  to  the  palFion  and  death  of 
Chrift:  they  were  obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two 
together:  every  day  in  lent  they  were  obliged  to  fall 
till  fix  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  their  ufual  time  of 
deeping  and  eating;  but  tiiey  were  not  allowed  to 
praclife  any  voluntary  aufterity  without  leave  of  their 
fuperior:  they  never  converfed  in  their  refcAory  at 
ineals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the 
fcripiures  :  they  all  llept  in  the  fame  dormitory,  but 
Mot  two  in  a  bed  ;  they  lay  in  their  clothes :  for  final  1 
faults  they  were  fluit  out  from  meals;  for  greater  lliey 
were  debarred  religious  commerce,  and  excluded  from 
the  chapel  ;  and  as  to  incorrigible  oflcnders,  they  were 
excluded  from  the  monafleries.  Every  monk  had  two 
coats,  two  cowls,  a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  neeiile,  and 
a  handkerchief  ;  and  the  furniture  of  their  bed  was  a 
mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow. 

The  time  when  this  order  came  into  England,  is 
well  known  ;  for  to  it  the  Englilli  owe  theii^  converfion 
from  idolatry.  In  the  year  596,  Pope  Gregory  fent 
hither  Augullin,  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  St  An- 
drew at  Rome,  with  fevcral  other  Benedidin  monks. 
St  Auguflin  became  Archbilliop  of  Canierbury;  and 
the  Benedi(5lius  founded  fevcral  monalieries  in  England, 
as  alfo  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,  and  all 
the  cathedrals  that  were  afterwards  crccitcd. 

Pope  John  XXII.  who  died  in  13  54,  after  an  rxiol 
inquiry,  found,  that,  fincc  the  full  rile  of  the  order, 
there   had   been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardinals, 


7000  archbifnops,  ij,ooo   bilhops,    15,000  abbots   of   Bfncdic- 
renown,  above  4000  fainis,  and  upwards  of  370,000      «'on- 

nionafteries.     There  have  been  likewife  of  this  order  *""■" 

20  emperors  and  10  einpredcs,  47  kings,  and  above 
50  queens,  20  fous  of  emperors  and  4?  fous  of  kings; 
above  100  princell'cs,  daughters  of  kings  and  emperors; 
befides  dukes,  niarqiiclics,  earls,  couiitcllis,  &c.  innu- 
merable. The  order  has  produced  a  vaft  number  of 
eminent  writers  and  other  learned  men.  Their  Raba- 
nus  let  up  the  fchool  of  Germany.  Their  Alcninus 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Their  Dionyfius  Ex- 
iguus  perfefted  the  ccclefwitical  computation.  Their 
Guido  invented  the  fcalc  of  mulic  ;  and  their  Sylveflcr, 
the  organ.  Tluy  boaft  to  have  produced  Anfclmus, 
lldephonfus,  venerable  Bcde,  Stc. 

There  are  nunslikcwife  whofollowthe  rule  of  StBe- 
nedii^l;  among  whom  thofe  who  call  thcnifeives  w;//"- 
gatcd,  eat  flelh  three  times  a  week,  on  Sundays,  Tucf- 
days,  and  Thurfdays:  the  others  obfcrvc  the  rule  of  St 
Bencdia  in  its  rigour,  and  eat  no  flefl:  unlefs  they  arc 
fick. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  fenfc,  the  aft  of 
bleiling,  or  giving  praife  to  God,  or  returning  thanks 
for  his  favours.  Hence  alfo  benediction  is  (till  applied 
to  the  acl  of  faying  grace  before  or  after  meals.  Nei- 
ther the  ancient  Jews  nor  Chrillians  ever  eat  without 
a  Ihort  prayer.  I'hc  Jews  are  obliged  to  rehearfe  100 
benediiftions  per  day  ;  of  which  80  are  to  be  fpokea 
in  tlie  morning.  The  firfl  ireatife  of  the  firft  order  in 
the  Talmud,  intitlcd  Scraim,  contains  the  form  and 
order  of  the  daily  benedietions.  It  was  ufual  to  "ive 
benedic'tion  to  travellers  on  their  taking  leave  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  is  Hill  prcferved  among  the  monks.  Bcne- 
diil-tionswerclikewife given  among  theancieni  Jews,  as 
well  as  Chrillians,  by  impofition  of  hands.  And  when 
at  length  the  primitive  fimpliciiy  of  the  Chriliian  wor- 
(hip  began  to  give  way  to  ceremony,  they  added  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  which  was  made  wiih  the  fame  hand, 
as  before,  only  elevated  or  extended.  Hence  bene- 
diction in  the  modern  Romilh  church,  is  ufed,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  denote  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
made  by  a  bilhop,  or  prelate,  as  conferring  fonie  grace 
on  the  people.  The  cuftom  of  receiving  benedit'tion, 
by  bowing  the  head  before  the  billiops,  is  very  ancient; 
and  was  lb  univerfiil,  that  emperors  themfelves  did  not 
decline  this  mark  of  fibmiflion. — Under  the  name  be- 
nedlfi'ton,  the  Hebrews  alio  frequently  undcilland  the 
prcfents  which  friends  make  to  one  another,  in  all  pro- 
bability becaufe  they  are  generally  attended  with  blcf- 
lings  and  compliments,  both  from  thofe  who  give  and 
thofe  who  receive  thcin. 

Nuptial  BuxEDicrioN,  the  external  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  pried  in  thcofiicc of  matrimony.  This  is 
alfo  cMeA  factrdotiil  inA  matrimonial  btncdiSlhn,  by 
the  Greeks  /(fc>.ej/«aiid  /ifCTixiir/a.  The  nupiial  benc- 
didion  is  not  elfential  to,  but  the  conlirmation  of,  a 
marriage  in  the  civil  law. 

Bcatic  Bt'.SF.DicTios,  benediUio  itatica,  is  the  via- 
ticum given  to  liying  pcrfons.  The  Pope  begins  all  his 
bulls  with  this  form  :  Salutern  ct  apoJhIUam  bciiedidi- 
oneni. 

Benediction  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclcdaflical  cere- 
mony, whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  facred  or  venera- 
ble. In  thisfcnfe  benediction  differs  from  confccration, 
as  in  the  latter  uudion  is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the 
X  2  former; 
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Benefice,   former:  Thus  tlic  chalice  is  conrecrated,  and  the  pix 

' >- '  blelleJ  ;  as   the   former,   not   the   latter,  is  anointcil  : 

though,  in  the  common  ufage,  thcfe  two  words  arc  ap- 
plied promifciioully. — The  (pirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
iiiperllition,  has  iniroduccd  into  the  Romilh  church 
bencdidlioMS  for  almoft  every  thing.  We  read  of  forms 
of  bcnedi.;^ions  for  wix-c.mdles,  for  boughs,  for  alhes, 
for  church  velFels,  and  ornaments;  for  flags  or  cnfigns, 
arms,  firfl  fruits,  hoafes,  (hips,  pafcal  eggs,  cilicium 
or  the  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  cliurch-yards,  &;c.  In 
general,  thcfe  bcnedicUons  arc  performed  by  afpcrfions 
of  holy  water,  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  prayers  fuitablc 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony.  The  forms  of  thefe 
bcnedii-lions  are  found  in  the  Roman  pontilical,  in  the 
Roman  milfal,  in  the  book  of  ccclcfialtical  ceremonies 
printed  in  I'ope  Leo  X.'s  time,  and  in  the  ritnals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  different  churches  wliich  are  found 
collefted  in  father  Martcne's  work  on  the  rites  and 
difcipline  of  the  church. 

BENEFICE  (h:n:ficium),  in  middle-age  writers, 
isufcd  for  a  fee,  lomctimesdenominated  more  peculiarly 
bmeficiuui  militare.  In  this  fenfe,  benefice  was  an  eftate 
in  land,  at  firft  granted  for  life  only  ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  was  held  t^.v  imro  btneficio  of  the  donor ;  and  the  te- 
nants were  bound  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to 
ferve  him  in  the  wars.  In  after-times,  as  thefe  tenures 
became  perpetual  and  hereditary,  ihey  left  their  name 
of  bcnefida  to  the  livings  of  the  clergy;  and  retained 
to  themfelves  the  name  o(  fituh. 

Beneuce,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  church  en- 
dowed with  a  revenue  for  the  peformance  of  divine 
fervice;  or  the  revenue  itfelf  affigned  to  an  ecclcfiafli- 
cal  perlbn,  by  way  of  Ilipend,  for  the  fervice  he  is  to 
do  that  church. 

All  church-preferments,  except  billioprics,  are  called 
hnefices ;  and  all  benefices  arc,  by  the  canonilts,  iome- 
times  Hylcd  dignities :  but  we  now  ordinarily  diflinguilli 
between  benefice  and  dignity;  applying  dignity  to 
bilhoprics,  deaneries, archdeaccnries,and prebendaries; 
and  benefice  to  parfonages,  vicarages  and  donatives. 

Benefices  are  divided  by  the  canonills  into  fimple 
and  facerdotal.  In  the  firfl  there  is  noubligaiioa  but 
to  read  prayers,  ling,  &c.  fuch  as  canonries,  chaplain- 
fliips,  chantries,  &c. :  the  fecond  are  charged  with 
the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direftion  and  guidance  of 
confciences  ;   fuch  as  vicarages,  reiJtories,  &c. 

The  Romanifls  again  dillinguini  benefices  into  regu- 
lar and  fecular.  Kegtitur  t^r  titular  benefices  are  thofe 
held  by  a  religious,  or  a  regular,  who  has  made  pro- 
felfion  of  fome  religious  order ;  fuch  as  abbeys,  prio- 
ries, conventuals,  &c. ;  or  rather,  a  regular  benefice  is 
that  which  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  a  religious, 
either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  inftitution  of  fome 
fuperior,  or  by  prefcription :  for  prefcription,  forty 
years  poflefnon  by  a  religious  makes  the  benefice  regu- 
lar. Secular  benefices  are  only  liich  as  are  to  be  given 
to  feciilar  priefts,  /.  e.  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  any  monaflic  order.  All  benefices 
are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear. 
TJiey  are  called  fecular  benefices,  becaufe  held  by  fe- 
culars  ;  of  which  kind  are  almofl  all  cures. 

The  canonifts  dillinguifli  three  manners  of  vacating 
a  benefice,  viz.  i.  De  jure,  when  the  perfon  enjoying 
it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  expreffed  in  thofe  laws,  as 
heref/,  fimony,  &c.  2.  DefnOo,  as  well  as  de  jure,  by 


the  natural  death  or  the  refignation  of  the  incuiribent ;  Beneficiarii 
which  refignaiion  maybe  cither  cxprels,  or  t.acit,  as         I 
when  lie  engages  in  a  (late,  &c.  inconliflcnt  with  it,  ^^"'^^'"°? 
as,  among  the  Romanifls,  by  marrying,  entering  into 
a  religious  order,   or  the  like.     3.   By  the  fsntence  of  a 
judg:,  by  way  of  puninimcnt  for  certain  crimes,    as 
concubinage,   perjury,  &c. 

Benefices  began  about  joo.  The  following  account 
of  thofe  in  England  is  given  as  the  ii&  by  Dr  Burn, 
viz.  that  there  are  1071  livings  not  exceeding  io\.  per 
annum;  1 467  livings  above  10 1.  and  not  exceeding 
20  1.  [ter  annur/i;  1126  livings  above  20 1.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding '0\. per  annum;  1049  livings  above  30I.  and 
not  exceeding  i^oX.  per  annum:  884  livings  above  40!. 
and  not  exceeding  50  1.  per  annum  ;  5597  livings  un- 
der 50 1.  per  annum.  It  niufl  be  500  years  before 
every  living  can  be  railed  to  60 1.  a-ycar  by  (hieen 
Anne's  bounty,  and  :;g9  years  before  any  of  them  can 
exceed  50I.  a-year.  On  the  whole,  there  are  above 
11,000  church  preferments  in  England,  exclufive  of 
billioprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  priell- 
vicars,  lay-vicars,  fcccndaries,  &c.  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals or  chorillers,  or  even  curates  to  well  beneficed 
clergymen. 

Beseucf.  in  cotnmendam  is  that,  the  direction  and 
management  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or 
recommended  to  an  cccleliaftic,  for  a  certain  time,  till 
he  may  be  conveniently  provided  (or. 

BENEFICIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denote  fol- 
diers  who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being 
exempteil  from  other  duty.  Beneficiavii  were  alio  (bl- 
dicrs  difcharged  from  the  military  fervice  or  duty,  and 
provided  with  ^tv-'fyftw  tofiibfilton.  Thefe  were  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  the  former,  and  both  might  be 
comprifcd  in  the  fame  definition.  They  were  old  ex- 
perienced foldiers,  who,  liaving  fcrved  out  their  legal 
time,  or  received  a  difcharge  as  a  particular  mark  of 
honour,  were  invited  again  to  the  fervice,  where  they 
Were  held  in  great  efteem,  exempted  from  all  military 
drudgery,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  Ilandard,  &c. 
Thefe,  when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  wxre  alfo  deno- 
minated evocati ;   before  their  rccal,  emeriti, 

Beneficiarii  was  alfo  ufed  for  thole  raifed  tea 
higher  rank  by  the  favour  of  the  tribunes,  or  other 
magiftrates.  The  word  beneficiarius  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Roman  infcriptions  found  in  Britain,  where  con- 
fulis  is  always  joined  with  it  ;  but  belides  beneficiarius 
confulis,  we  find  in  Grutar  beneficiarius  tribuni,  pr^tc- 
rii  legati,  pr^rfeili,  proonfulis,  &c. 

BENEFICIARY,  in  general  fometliing  that  relates 
to  benefices. 

Benekiciary,^i.'«?/'c/(7/7.v/,  is  more  particidarly  ufed 
for  a  beneficed  perfon,  or  him  who  recei\es'and  enjoys 
one  or  more  benefices.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  revenues  of  his  church  ,  he  has  only  the 
adminillration  of  them,  though  unaccountable  for  the 
fame  to  any  but  God. 

Benehciary  is  alfo  ufed  in  middle-age  writers, 
for  a  feudatory  or  valfal.  The  denomination  was  alfo 
given  to  clerks  or  officers  who  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  beneficia,  and  made  the  writings  necefliiry  there- 
to. 

BENEFICIUM,  in  military  matters  among  the  Ro- 
mans, denoted- a  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  by  the  fa- 
vour ol  fume  perfon  in  authority. 

BENE- 
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Bencfield  BENEFIELD  (Seballian),  an  eminent  divine  of 
II  ilie  i6th  century,  was  born  in  15J9,  at  Prcllonbury 
Bencventu.  j^  Gloiicifterdiirc,  and  educated  at  Corpus  ChrilH 
*'  college  in  Oxford.  In  1608,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doftor  in  divinity  ;  and  rive  years  after,  was  chofen 
Margaret  prufelFor  in  that  nnivcrfity.  He  had  been 
prefcnted  many  years  belorc  to  the  redlory  of  Mcy- 
fey-Hampton,  in  Gloucc/lerlhire.  He  piiblilhcd  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  chapters  of 
Amos  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  fcrmons  ;  and  foine 
Latin  treaiifcs.     He  died  in  1(^30. 

BENEFIT  OF  Clergy.     See  Clergy. 

BENESOEUF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  feated  on  the 
wcllcrn  Ihore  of  the  Nile,  and  remarkable  for  its  hemp 
and  flax.     E.  Long.  31.  o.  N.  Lat.  29.  10. 

BENEVENTE,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  river  Ella,  in  W.  Long.  j.  5. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee.  It  is  lltuated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  in  a 
fertile  valley  called  l\\t  Jlrait  of  Bcmvento,  full  of  geu- 
tlemens  feats  and  houfes  of  pleafnre.  This  town  hath 
frequently  fuflered  terribly  by  earthquakes  ;  particu- 
larly in  1703,  wlien  a  great  part  of  it  was  overturned, 
and  the  reft  much  damaged.  E.  Long.  14.  57.  N. 
Lat.  41.  6. 

The  arch  of  Trajan,  now  called  ilie  Porta  Aurc;i, 
forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city.  This  arch,  though 
it  appears  to  great  difadvantagc  from  the  walls  and 
houfes  that  hem  it  in  on  both  fides,  is  in  tolerable 
prefervation,  and  one  of  the  moft  magniticcnt  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur  to  be  met  with  out  of  Rome. 
The  archite^fture  and  fculpture  are  botii  fiugnlarly 
beautiful.  This  elegant  monument  was  erected  in  the 
year  of  Chritl  114,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Parthian  war,  and  after  the  fubniifiion  of  DecebaUis 
had  intitled  Tmjan  to  the  furname  of  Dacicus.  The 
order  is  compofite  ;  the  materials,  white  marble  ;  the 
height,  60  paluis  ;  length,  37  and  a  half;  and  dcpiii 
24.  It  confills  of  a  fuigle  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is 
20  palms,  the  height  35.  On  each  lide  of  it,  two 
fluted  columns,  upon  a  joint  pedellal,  fupport  an  en- 
tablement and  an  attic.  The  intercoUimniaiions  and 
frize  are  covered  with  badb-relicvos,  rcprefeniing  the 
battles  and  triumph  of  the  Dacian  war.  In  the  attic 
is  the  infcription.  As  the  lixth  year  of  Trajan's  con- 
fulate,  marked  on  this  arch,  is  alfo  to  be  {ea\  on  all  the 
military  cohnnns  he  crci'led  along  his  new  road  to 
Bnnidufuiui,  it  is  probable  that  the  arch  was  built  to 
commemorate  fo  beneficial  an  imdcrtaking.  Except 
the  old  metropolis  of  the  world,  no  city  in  Italy  can 
boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  as  arc 
to  be  foimJ  in  Beneveiito.  Scarce  a  wall  is  built  of 
any  thing  but  altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  remains  of 
entablatures. 

The  cathedral  is  a  clumfy  edih'ce,  in  a  flyle  of  Go- 
thic, or  rather  Lombard,  architecture.  This  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  \va?i  built  in  the  fixth 
century,  enlarged  in  the  liih,  and  altered  confidcrably 
in  the  13th,  when  archbilhop  Roger  adorned  it  with 
a  new  front.  To  obtain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mar- 
ble for  this  purpofe,  he  fpared  neither  farcophagiis, 
altar,  nor  infcription;  but  fixed  them  promifcuouily  and 
irregularly  in   the  walls  of   his    barbarous   ftruOturc. 


Three   doors  (a  type  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  the  Be«evtnfo. 

rules  cflabliHied  by  the  myftical  Viiruvii  of  thole  ages]  ' ■^ — - 

open  into  this  facade.  That  in  the  centre  is  of  bronze, 
cnibollcd  with  the  life  of  Chrift,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
Beneventine  Metropolitan,  with  all  his  fumagan  bi- 
(liops.  The  inlide  ofTers  nothing  to  the  curious  obfcr- 
ver  but  columns,  altars,  and  other  decorations,  execu- 
ted in  the  moft  inelegant  ftylc  that  any  of  the  church- 
building  barbarians  ever  adopted.  In  the  court  ftands 
a  fmall  Egyptian  obclilk,  of  red  granite,  crowded  with 
hicrogliphics.  In  the  adjoining  fquare,  are  a  fountain 
and  a  very  indifferent  llatue  of  Bcncdiil  the  13th,  long 
archbithop  of  Benevento. 

Of  the  Beneventine  hiftory  the  following  abftrad  is 
given  by  Mr  Swinbiirn,  in  his,  Travels  in  Sicilj .  Ac- 
cording to  fome  authors  (he  informs  us),  Diomcd  was 
the  founder  of  Beneventum  ;  whence  its  origin  niuft 
be  referred  to  the  "  years  that  imnudiaitly  lucceeded 
the  Trojan  war.  Other  writers  adign  it  to  the  Sani- 
nitcs,  who  made  it  one  of  their  prineipal  towns,  where 
they  frequently  took  refuge  when  worftcd  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  their  time,  its  name  was  I^ljkz-ciituiti,  a  word 
of  uncertain  etymology  :  however,  it  loiindtd  fo  i',1  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  that  the  fupcrftiiious  Ronians,  aftir 
atchieving  the  conqueft  of  Samniuin,  changed  it  into 
Beneventum,  in  order  to  introduce  their  colony  under 
fortunate  anfpices.  Near  this  place,  in  the  479ih  year 
of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus. 
In  the  waragainll  Hannibal,  Beneventum  lignalizcJ 
its  attachment  to  Rome,  by  liberal  tenders  of  fuccour 
and  real  fcrvices.  Its  reception  of  Gracchus,  after  his 
defeat  of  Hanno,  is  extolled  by  Livy  ;  and,  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  lenate,  many  folid  advantages  aceruid 
10  the  Benevcntines.  As  they  long  partook,  in  a  di- 
llinguilhed  manner,  of  the  glories  and  profpcrity  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  alio  fcYerely  felt  the  cficOts  of  its 
decline,  and  lliared  in  a  large  proportion  ihe  horrors 
of  devaftation  that  attended  the  irruption  of  the  nor- 
thern nations. 

"  The  modern  hillory  of  this  city  w  ill  ap)>ear  inte- 
rtfting  to  thole  readers  who  <lo  not  defpile  the  evtiiis 
of  ages  which  we  ufually  and  julUy  call  dark  and  bar- 
barous. They  certainly  arc  of  importance  to  all  the 
prefent  ftates  of  Europe  ;  for  at  that  period  origi- 
nated the  political  exillencc  of  moft  of  them.  Hail 
no  northern  favages  defccnded  from  their  fnowy 
mountains,  to  overitirn  the  Roman  cololliis,  and  break 
afunder  the  fetters  of  mankind,  few  of  the  powers, 
which  now  make  fo  formidable  a  figure,  woidd  ever 
have  been  fo  much  as  heard  of.  The  avengers  of  the 
general  wrongs  were,  no  doubt,  the  deftroytrs  of  arts 
and  literature,  and  brought  on  the  thick  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, which  for  many  centuries  no  gleam  of  light 
could  penetrate  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  alio, 
that  the  Romans  themfelves  had  already  made  great 
progrcfs  in  banilliing  true  tafte  and  knowledge,  and 
would  very  loon  have  been  a  barbarous  nation,  thongli 
neither  Goths  nor  Vandals  had  ever  approached  the 
frontier." 

"  The  Lombards  came  the  laft  of  the  Scythian 
or  Scandinavian  hordes,  to  invade  Italy.  After  fixing 
the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Pavia,  they  fent  a  detach- 
ment to  polltfs  iifcif  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  In 
571,  Zotto  was  appointed  duke  of  Benevento,  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  king  of  Lombardy  ,    and  fccms  to 
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liavc  confintd  liis  rule  to  the  city  alone,  from  which  he 
fallicd  forili  to  I'cck  for  booty.  The  fccond  duke, 
vvhofc  iiiiiie  was  Arcchis,  conquered  almoll  the  whole 
coiiitry  that  now  coiillituies  tlic  kiii^loai  of  Naples. 
His  liicccflors  appear  long  to  have  remained  f.itiiticJ 
with  the  extent  of  doiuiniou  he  had  iraiifmitied  to 
then).  GrimwalJ,  one  of  them,  unf.irpcd  the  crown  of 
LombarJy  ;  bnt  his  fon  IlomwalJ,  though  a  very  fuc- 
ccfsful  warrior,  contented  hiinltlf  with  the  <lucal  title. 
The  fall  of  Dcfideriiis,  lall  king  of  the  Lombards,  did 
not  atf'cd  the  (late  of  Bcnevcnto.  13y  an  effort  of  po- 
licy or  rcfolution,  Arechis  the  fecond  kept  pollcffion  ; 
and  availing  himfelf  of  the  favourable  conjiuidnre,  af- 
ferted  his  independence, — threw  otf  all  feudal  fubmif- 
fion, — aflumtd  the  flylc  of  Prince, — and  coined  money 
with  his  own  image  upon  it  ;  a  prerogative  exercifcd 
by  none  of  his  prcdccciTors  as  dukes  of  Benevento. 
During  four  reigns,  this  flatc  maintained  iifclf  on  a 
refpeftable  fooling  ;  and  might  long  have  continued 
fo,  had  not  civil  war,  added  to  very  powerful  allaults 
from  abroad,  haflcncd  its  ruin.  Radelchis  and  Sico- 
nulph  afpircd  to  the  principality  ;  and  each  of  them 
invited  the  Saracens  to  his  aid.  The  dcfolation  cau- 
fed  by  this  conflict  is  fcarcely  to  be  defcribed.  No 
better  method  for  terminating  tliefe  fatal  dilfentions 
could  be  devifed,  than  dividing  the  dominions  into  two 
diflinft  fovereignties.  In  851,  Radelchis  reigned  as 
Prince  at  Benevento;  and  his  adverfary  fixed  his  court, 
with  the  fame  title,  at  Salerno.  From  this  treaty  of 
partition,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards  became  inevitable  : 
a  want  of  union  undermined  their  llrcngth, — foreign- 
ers gained  an  afcendant  over  them, — irrefolution  and 
weakncfs  pervaded  their  whole  fyflem  of  government. 
The  ercftion  of  Capua  into  a  third  principality,  was 
another  deftrudive  operation  :  and  now  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens, — the  attacks  of  the  eaftern  and  wellern     fun-beams  are  much  mote  powerful  than  in  our  cli 


BENGAL,  a  country  of  Indoflan  in  Ada,  bounded  Bcngil. 
on  the  call  by  tile  kingdoms  of  Allem,  Tipra,  and  Ar-  ^~~~^'~~~' 
racan ;  on  the  wcil,  by  Malva  and  Berar;  on  the  north, 
by  Gchiid,  Rotas,  Benares,  and  Jefuat  ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Orixa  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  greatelt 
length  from  well  to  tall  is  about  720  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north,  where  greatcft,  is  not  Icfs 
than  300  ;  though  in  fomc  places  not  above  150  ;  ex- 
tending from  21  to2j  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  80  to  91  of  eall  longitude.  r 

As  this  country  lies  almoft  entirely  within  the   torrid  Climatccx- 
zone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  continent,  trcmclyun- 
it  is  fomciimes  fubjed  to  fuch  extremes  of  heat  as  ren-  '"•"^"''y- 
der  it  very  fatal  to  European  conllitutions.     Dr.  Lind 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Bcngil  is  the  mod 
dangerous  in  this  rcfpeft  of  any  in  the  Englilli  territo- 
ries excepting   Bcncoolen   on   the  coafl  of   Sumatra.         a 
Part  of  this  unhealthinefs  arifcs  from  the  mere  circum-  Kxtrcme 
llanceofhcat;  for  in  all  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  India, '"^'"  "ft'" 
when  the  wind  blows  over  land,  it  is  fu  extremely  hot  l»"'':wind, 
and  fuftocating  as  fcarcely  to  be  borne.     The  reaibn  of !","  (-„','  jf." 
this  is  evident  from    the    mere  infpedion  of  a  map  of  (j^,. 
Afia,  where  it  is  evident  that  whatever  wind  blows  over 
land,  efpecially  in  the  fouihern  parts,  mufl  paf's  over  an 
immcnl'e  traft  of  country  ftrongly  heated  by  the   fun  ; 
and  as  in  every  part  of  this   extenlivc  continent  there 
are  fandy  defarts  of  very  confidcrable  magnitude,  the 
heat  is  thus  prodigioully  increafed.  This  becomes  very 
evident  on  the  falling  of  a  lliower  of  rain  at  the  time 
the   land-wind  prevails  ;   for  if  the  wind   in  its   way 
pafs   through  the  fliower,  the   air  is  agreeably  cooled 
though  the  iky  fliould  be  ever  fo  clear  ;  while  thofe 
who  refide  only  at  a  few  miles  diflance,  but  out  of  the 
direfl;  line  of  the   fliower,  will  be  fainting  under  the 
exceflive  heat.     Here  indeed  when  the  air  is  clear,  the 


emperors, — anarchy  and  animofity  at  home — reduced 
the  Lombard  ftates  to  fuch  wretchednefs,  that  they 
were  able  to  make  a  very  feeble  refiftance  to  the  Nor- 
man arms.  Tlie  city  of  Benevento  alone  efcaped  their 
fway,  by  a  grant  which  the  emperor  Henry  II.  had 
made  of  it  to  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  in  exchange  for 
the  territory  of  Bamberg  in  Germany,  where  the  Popes 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  fovereignty.  From  the  year  1054 
to  this  day,  the  Roman  See,  with  fome  Ihort  interrup- 
tions of  polTeflion,  has  exercifed  temporal  dominion 
over  this  city.  Benevento  has  given  three  popes  to 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  ;  viz.  Felix  III.  Vic'tor  III.  and 
Gregory  VIII.  and  what  it  is  much  prouder  of,  rec- 
kons St  Januarius  in  tlie  lifl.  of  its  Bifliops." 

BENEVENTUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Samnites,  formerly  called  Ma  I  event  inn  from  the  un- 
vvholefomenefs  of  the  wind,  and  under  that  appellation 
it  is  mentioned  by  Livy';  but  after  a  Roman  colony 
was  led  thither  in  the  485th  year  of  the  city,  it  came 
to  have  the  name  of  Beneventiim,  as  a  more  aufpicious 
title.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  ancient  city, 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Diomedes  before  the  Trojan 
war.     Now  Benevento. 

BENEVOLENCE,  in  morals,  fignifics  the  love  of 
mankind  in  general,  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  pro- 
jnote  their  happinefs.     See  Morals. 

BENFIELD,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France,  whofe 
fortifications  were  dcmolilhcd  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Wellpbalia.  E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  14 


mate,  infomuch  that  the  light  at  noon  day  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  eyes  to  bear  ;  and  the  large  flars,  as  Venus 
and  Jupiter,  fltine  svith  a  furprifing  luflre.  Thus  the 
refleiihion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  earth  mufl  neccli'a- 
rily  occalion  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  fo  that  from  the  winds  abovementioned 
very  great  inconveniences  fometimcs  arife,  fimilar  to 
thofc  which  are  occafioned  by  the  Harmattan  in 
Africa.  Mr  Ives  tells  us,  that  it  is  afErmcd  they  will 
fnap  glafs  if  it  be  too  much  expofed  to  them  ;  he  has 
feen  the  veneering  llripped  off"  from  a  chefl  of  drawers 
by  their  means ;  and  they  will  certainly  crack  and 
chap  almoll  every  piece  of  wood  that  is  not  W'ell  fca- 
foned.  In  certain  places  they  are  fo  loaded  with  fand, 
that  the  horizon  appears  quite  hazy  where  they  blow, 
and  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  be- 
ing thus  greatly  injured.  Tliey  have  likewife  a  very 
pernicious  efTeil  on  fuch  people  as  are  expofed  to  them 
while  deeping.  This  fcldom  fails  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
the  barhiers,  a  kind  of  paralytic  diftemper  attended 
with  a  total  deprivation  of  the  ufe  of  the  limbs,  and 
which  the  patient  never  gets  the  better  of  but  by  re- 
moving to  fome  other  climate.  Thefe  hot  winds  are 
made  ufe  of  with  great  fuccefs  for  cooling  liquors,  by 
wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the  bottles  and  expofmg 
it  to  the  air.  The  reafon  of  this  is  explained  under 
the  article  Evaporation.  Mr  Ives  remarks,  that  it 
will  thus  cool  much  fooner  than  by  being  expofed  10  the 
cool  fea-breezc. 

The 
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Bengal.        The  great   caufe  'of  the  unheakhincfs  of  Bengal, 
''~~y~~' however,  is  owing  to  the  iiuindations  of  the  Ganges 
Inundation  ^'^'^   Burrampooier,    by  which  fiich    quantities  of  pii- 
of  thcGan-  trcfciblc  matters  are  brought  dowiias  infect  the  air  with 
ges.&ft,  dc-  the  moll   mahgnant  vapours   when  the  waters  retire, 
fcribed.       Though   the  rainy  fcalbn  begins  in  Beng.il  only  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  river  begins  to  fwell  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  early  in    April,  and  by  the  latter  end 
of  that  moiuli  in   Bengil   alio.     The  realbn  of  this  is 
partly    the   melting  of  the   fuow  on  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  partly  the  v.iltcoilcc-fionof vapoursbroaght 
by  tlic  ibuiherly  or  foutliwelt  moiifoon,  which  are  fud- 
tlcnly    flopped    by    the  high    mountains    of    Thibet. 
licnce  it  is  obvious,  that  the  accumulation  and  conden- 
J'arion    of    thcfe    vapours  mull  firll  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  which  oppofe  them  ; 
and  thus  the  rainy  fealbn  cummences  foonelt  in  thole 
places  which  lie  nearclt  the  mountains. 

The  rivers  in  Bengal  begin  to  rife  attirft  very  (lowly, 
the  increafe  being  only  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per 
day  for  the  firll  fortnight.  It  then  gradually  augments 
to  two  and  three  inches  before  any  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  the  low  countries;  and  when  the  rain  becomes 
general,  the  increai'e  at  a  medium  is  five  inches  per 
day.  By  the  latter  end  ol  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of 
Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooier, 
are  overflowed,  and  prelcnt  aiurlacc  of  water  more 
than  100  miles  wide.  This  vaft  collection  of  tluid, 
liowevcr,  is  owing  in  a  great  mcal'ure  to  the  rains  which 
fall  on  the  low  country  itfelf;  for  the  lands  in  the 
neigh i)ourhood  are  overflowed  fome  time  before  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  mult  be  cbferved,  that  the 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  even  to  fome 
miles  diflance,  is  higher  than  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote ;  and  thus  a  feparation  is  made  for  a  confiderable 
time  betwixt  the  waters  of  the  laud-flood  and  thofe  of 
the  river. 
Some*land»  As  fome  of  the  lands  in  Bengal  would  receive  da- 
guardtd  niage  from  fuch  a  copious  inundation,  they  niufl  for 
from  too  tills  reafon  be  guarded  by  lining  dykes  to  refill  the 
copious  an  waters,  and  admit  only  a  certain  quantity.  Thefe, 
inundation,  colleftively  taken,  are  faid  to  be  more  than  icoo  miles 
in  length,  and  are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  cxpence  ; 
yet  they  do  not  always  anfwer  the  purpofe,  on  account 
of  the  loofenefs  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  even  though  fome  are  of  the  thickncfs  of  an  or- 
dinary rampar:  at  the  b.ifc.  One  particular  branch  of 
the  Ganges  (navigable  only  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
then  equal  in  fize  to  the  Thames  at  Chelfea)  is  con- 
duced for  70  miles  between  dykes  :  and  when  full,  the 
pall'engers  look  down  upon  the  adjacent  country  as 
from  an  eminence. 

As  the  tide  lofes  its  power  of  counterafling  fuch  an 
impetuous  torrent  of  frelli  water,  the  height  of  the  in- 
undation gradually  diminiHica  as  it  approaches  the  fca, 
and  totally  vanifhes  at  the  point  of  confluence  ;  which 
is  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  waters  of  the 
.         inimda;ion  fprcad  over  the  level  of  liie  ocean.     But 
Eifnflcr?     when  the  force   of  winds  confpircs  with  that  of  the 
occafloiicd  tide,  the  waters  are  retarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fome- 
by  too         tiuies  to  raife  the  inundation  two  feet  above   the   ordi- 
greatanin-  p^^y  \^^,c\  .  which  has  been  known  tooccafion  the  lofs 
uucation.    of  ^vholc  crops  of  rice.     In  the  year   176;;,  a  melan- 
choly accident  happened  at  Liickipour,  when  a  llrong 
gale  of  wind,  coufpiring  with  a  high  fpring-tidc,  at  a 


Icafon  when  the  periodical  flood  was  wiiliiii  a  foot  and     r.njol. 

.an  half  of  its  highell  pitch,  the  waicrsare  faid  to  have ^ ' 

rilcn  fix  feet  above  their  ordinary  level.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  dillria  were  fwtpt  away  with 
their  houfes  and  cattle;  and  to  .iggravate  the  diftrcfs, 
it  happened  in  a  pan  of  the  country  where  it  was 
fcarce  polhblc  to  find  a  tree  for  a  drowning  man  te 
efcape  to. 

For  fome  days  before  the  middle  of  Augufl  the  in- 
iindation  is  at  a  Hand,  and  then  begins  to  abate  by  acef- 
fation  ol  rains  in  the  mountains,  though  great  quantities 
Hill  continue  to  fall  on  the  low  country.  The  inunda- 
tion does  not,  however,  in  its  decreafe,  always  keep 
pace  with  that  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the  height  of 
the  banks  ;  but  after  the  beginning  of  Oaober,  when 
the  rain  has  nearly  ceafed,  the  remainder  goes  off 
quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  ground  exceedingly 
fertilized.  g 

From  the  time  that  the  raonfoon  changes  in  O<5lo-  Dandpe- 
ber  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rivers  are  in  a  ftaie  """  cffcAs 
of  tranquillity  ;  when  the  north-wefl  winds  begin,  and  "^  'l"" 
may  be  expecT;ed  once  in  tliree  or  fotir  days  till  the  ^°ndi'* 
commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon.  Thefe  are  the 
mofl  tormidable  enemies  of  the  inland  navigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  large  rivers.  They  are  fudden  and  vio- 
lent fqualls,  attended  with  rain  ;  and  though  their  dii- 
raiion  is  commonly  but  Ihort,  fonietimes  produce  fatal 
cfi^irds,  whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  having  been  funk 
by  them  almofl  inllantancoully.  They  arc  more  fre- 
quent in  llie  caftern  than  the  weflcrn  jiart  of  Bengal, 
and  happen  oftener  towards  the  dole  ot  the  day  than 
at  any  other  time;  but  as  they  are  indicated  fome 
time  before  they  approach  by  the  rifing  and  fingiilar 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  the  traveller  has  commonly 
time  enough  to  feek  for  a  place  of  Ihelter.  It  is  in 
the  great  rivers  alone  that  they  are  fo  formidable,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  rivers  are  much  increafcd  in  width.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which  varies 
in  different  parts  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June, 
tempcftuous  weather  occafionally  happens.  At  this 
feafon  places  of  (heltcr  are  more  common  than  at  any 
o'.iieriimc  by  the  filling  up  of  the  creeks  and  inlets 
as  the  river  increafcs  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bad 
weather,  when  it  happens,  is  of  longer  continuance 
than  during  the  feafon  of  the  north-wellers.  The  ri- 
vers being  now  fpread  to  the  dillance  of  feveral  miles, 
large  waves  areraifed  on  them,  particularly  when  blow- 
ing in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  rapid  parts  of  the 
fircam,  which  for  obvious  reafons  ought  to  be  a- 
voided.  f 

This  navigation  is  performed  in  fafcty  during  the  Of  the  in- 
intcrval    between    the    end  of  the  rainy  feafon  and  •'"''  "^'"- 
beginning  of  the  north-weftcrs  ;  an  ordinary  degree  P^"""  '" 
of  atientiim  being  then  only  rcquifitc  to  pilot  the  boat    ^"8* " 
clear  of  Ihallows  and  flumps  of  trees.     The  feafon  ef 
the  north-weders  requires  the  greatcll  care  and  atten- 
tion.    Slioidil  one  of  thefe  fqualls  approach,    and   no 
creek  or  inlet  offer  for  (heltcr,  the  llecp  bank  of  the 
rivers  (liould  be  always  fought  as  a  place  of  lliclter,  if 
it  is  not  in  a  crumbling  llaief,  whether  it  be  to  the  +  Sec  C^t- 
windward  or  leeward,  rather  than  the  other.     II  this^w. 
cannot  be  done,  the    flat  fide  mull  be  taken  up  with  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  lee  lliore  the  anchor  fliould  be  thrown 
out  to  prevent  driving  upon  it.     In  thcfe  eafcs  the  mad 
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is  always  fiippofeel  to  he  Qriick  ;  and,  provided  this 
be  (lone,  and  the  cargo  jiidicioiilly  difpofcd  of,  there  is 
little  danj^cr  of  any  of  the  boats  commonly  made  ufc 
of  being  ovcrfcf. 

The  boiits  iifed  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal 
arc  called  budgerows,  and  are  formttl  fomewhat  like  a 
pleafiirc  barge.  Some  have  cabins  14  feet  broad  and 
proportionally  long,  drawing  from  four  to  five  feet 
water.  Their  motion  is  very  ilow,  not  exceeding  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  a  day  when  moved  by  their  oars; 
fo  that  their  progrefs  down  the  river  nu\fl  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  motion  of  tiie  current.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
May,  the  nfual  rate  of  going  down  the  Ibeam  is  about 
40  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  during  the  reft  of  the 
year  from  50  to  70  miles.  The  current  is  flrongell 
while  the  waters  of  the  inundation  are  draining  off, 
which  happens  in  part  of  Auguft  and  September.  In 
many  of  the  Ihallow  rivers,  however,  the  current  is 
exceedingly  Ilow  during  the  dry  niowths  ;  infomuch 
that  the  track-rope  is  frequently  ufcd  in  going  down- 
wards. In  towing  againft  the  llream  the  llccp  fide  of 
the  river  is  generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  water,  though  the  cm-rent  runs  much  Arongcr 
there  than  on  the  oppofite  fide.  On  thefe  occafions 
it  is  nccelTary  to  provide  a  very  long  track-rope,  as 
well  for  avoiding  the  f.iUing  pieces  of  the  flecp  bank 
on  the  one  fide  as  the  fliallow  water  on  the  other,  when 
it  becomes  neccliary  to  change  Tides  througii  the  bad- 
ncfs  of  the  tracking  ground.  The  anchor  lliould  al- 
ways be  kept  ready  for  dropping  in  cafe  the  track- 
rope  breaks.  The  ufual  rate  of  towing  againft  the 
dream  is  from  1 7  to  20  miles  a  day  ;  and  to  make 
even  this  progrefs  the  windings  of  the  river  require 
the  boats  to  be  dragged  againft  the  current  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  and  an  half />.■/•  hour  for  12  hours.  When 
the  waters  are  high,  a  greater  progrefs  will  be  made, 
notwitliftandin;;  the  fnperior  ftrcngth  of  the  current  ; 
becaufe  the  tilling  of  the  river-bed  gives  many  opportu- 
nities of  cutting  otf  angles  and  turnings,  and  fome- 
times  even  large  windings,  by  going  through  creeks. 

Bengal  produces  the  vegetables  and  animals  common 
to  other  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  Its  great  pro- 
duce of  grain  is  rice,  which  is  commonly  exported 
from  thence  into  other  countries.  By  various  acci- 
dents, however,  the  crop  of  rice  foraetimes  fails,  and 
a  famine  is  produced  ;  and  of  this  there  h.ave  been  ma- 
g  ny  inftances  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  In- 
Account  of  doftan.  One  of  the  moft  deplorable  of  tliis  kind  hap- 
a  dreadful  pcned  in  the  year  1 770.  The  nabob  and  fevcral  great 
men  of  the  country  diftributcd  rice  grat'u  to  the  poor 
until  their  ftocks  began  to  fail,  when  thofe  dona- 
tions were  of  confequcncc  withdrawn.  Vaft  multitudes 
then  came  down  to  Calcutta,  the  capital  Englifli 
fetilement  in  the  province,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
relief  at  that  place.  The  granaries  of  tlie  Company, 
however,  being  quite  empty,  none  could  be  afforded  ; 
lb  that  when  the  famine  had  prevailed  a  foriniglu,  ma- 
ny thoufands  fell  down  in  the  ftreets  and  fields ;  whofe 
bodies,  mangled  by  the  dogs  and  vultures,  corrupting 
in  the  air,  fecmed  to  threaten  a  plague  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  famine.  An  hundred  people  were  daily 
employed  on  the  Company's  account,  with  doolys, 
fledges,  and  bearers,  to  throw  them  into  the  river. 
At  this  time  the  li(h  could  not  be  eaten,  the  river  be- 
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ing  fo  full  of  carcafes ;  and  many  of  thofe  who  ven-    Bengal 

tured  to  feed  upon  them  died  fuddcnly.     Hogs,  ducks,  ' 

and  gcefc,    alio  fed  niollly  on  carnage;  io  that  the 

only  meat  that   could  be  procured  was  mutton  ;  and 

this,  from   the   drynefs  of  the  feafon,  was  fo  fmall, 

that  a  quarter  of  it  would  fcarcely  weigh  a  pound   and 

an  half.  JO 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  a  moft  alarming  phcno-  Surprifing 
menon  appeared,  of  a  large  black  cloud  at  a  diftancc  cloud  of  iu- 
in  the  air,  which  fometimes  obfcurcd  the  fun,  and'''^^'- 
leemed  to  extend  a  great  way  over  and  about  Calcutta. 
The  hotter  the  day  proved  the  lower  this  cloud  fceni- 
cd  to  dcfccnd,  and  for  three  days  it  occafioned  great 
fpeculation.  The  bramins  pretended,  that  this  phe- 
nomenon, which  was  a  cloud  of  infcds,  fliould  make 
its  appearance  three  times;  and  if  ever  they  defccnded 
to  the  earth,  the  country  would  be  deftroyed  by  fome 
untimely  misfortune.  They  laid,  that  about  150  years 
before  there  had  been  fuch  another  bad  time,  when 
the  earth  was  parched  for  want  of  water  ;  and  this 
cloud  of  infcds  made  its  appearance,  though  it  came 
much  lower  the  fccond  time  than  it  had  done  before. 
On  the  third  day,  the  weather  being  very  hot  and 
cloudy,  they  defcended  fo  low  that  they  could  be 
plainly  feen.  They  fcemed  to  be  about  thefizeofa 
horfe-ftinger,  with  a  long  red  body,  large  head  and 
eyes,  keeping  clofe  together  like  a  fvvarm  of  bees, 
and,  to  appearance,  flying  quite  on  a  line.  None, 
however,  were  caught,  as  the  people  were  fo  much 
frightened  by  the  prognoftications  of  the  bramins. 
Whilft  it  rained  they  continued  in  oncpofition  for  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  they  rofe  five  or  lix  feet 
at  once,  and  in  a  little  time  defcended  as  much,  until 
a  flrong  north- weft  wind  blew  for  t\\  o  days  fucccflively. 
During  its  continuance  they  afcended  and  defcended, 
but  more  precipitately  than  before  ;  and  next  morning 
the  air  was  quite  clear.  For  fome  days  before  the 
cloud  made  its  appearance,  the  toads,  frogs,  andinfefts, 
which,  during  the  rains,  make  a  continual  noife  through 
the  night  difappeared,  and  were  neither  heard  nor 
feen,  except  in  the  river.  jj 

This  dreadful  famine  was  occafioned  by  a  preterna-  C'aufeof 
tural  drought.  In  this  country  they  have  two  har- the  famine 
vefts,  one  in  April,  called  the  Utile  harvcji,  which  con- 
fifts  of  the  fnialler  grain;  the  fecond,  called  the^r^^i 
harvcj} ,  is  only  of  rice.  But  by  a  drought  which  hap- 
pened in  I7'''9  the  great  harveft  of  that  year  failed,  as 
did  alfo  the  little  one  of  1770,  which  produced  the 
dreadful  confequences  already  mentioned.  u 

Among  the  vegetables  produced  in  Bengal,  Mr  Ives  Vegetabk 
mentions  the  areca  tree,  the  woody  part  of  which  isP™'!"';- 
as  tougli  as  whale-bone.  Here  is  alfo  a  beautiful  tree  """'• 
called  chulta,  the  flower  of  which  is  at  firft  a  hard 
green  ball  on  footftalks  about  four  inches  in  length. 
This  opens,  and  the  calyx  is  compoled  of  five  round 
thick  and  fucculent  leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  the 
like  number  of  fine  beautiful  white  petals.  After  one 
day  the  corolla  falls  off  and  the  ball  clofes  sgain,  and 
is  fold  in  tlie  markets.  There  is  a  fucceffion  of  thefc 
for  fevcral  months.  The  mango  tree  grows  here  alfo 
in  plenty.  Its  fruit  is  preferred  to  all  others  in  the 
country  excepting  very  fine  pine-apples  ;  the  gentle- 
men eat  little  elfc  in  the  hot  months  when  thefe  fruits 
are  in  feafon.  If  no  wine  is  drunk  with  them  they 
are  apt  to  produce  boils  which  are  troublefome  but 
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IieaUhful.  In  tlie  walks  of  Bengal  they  have  a  tall 
tree  called  the  tatooii,  faitl  to  have  been  fiiA  brought 
into  England  by  Captain  Birch.  The  leaves  arc  of  a 
deep  ihining  green,  the  lower  part  rather  paler  where 
it  is  ribbed,  and  undulated  round  tlic  edges.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  fize,  (hape,  and  colour  of  an  olive,  with 
a  moderately  thin  liufk,  and  a  kernel  like  that  of  the 
date ;  five  or  fix  grow  011  the  fame  pedicle.  Near 
Calcutta  is  alargcfprcading  tree  called  the  mjfii,  which 
makes  a  (inc  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  The  na- 
tives f.iy  that  this  and  anotiicr  near  the  Dutch  fetilc- 
raent  arc  the  only  two  in  Bengal.  They  pretend  like- 
wife  that  they  can  never  find  the  feed  ;  but  Mr  Ives 
informs  us,  that  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  plenty,  though 
in  a  bud  condition,  the  ants  and  other  vermin  beim'-  lb 
fond  of  them,  that  not  a  fingle  pod  is  ever  to  be  met 
with  that  is  not  touched  by  one  or  other  of  thcfe  fpe- 
cies  of  infeds.  This  tree  bears  flowers  of  bright  crim- 
fon,  and  all  the  fliades  from  thence  down  to  a  bright 
yellow.  They  are  in  luch  plenty  as  almofl  to  cover 
the  tree,  but  have  little  or  no  fmell.  The  fruit  is  a 
pod  of  the  fliape  and  lize  of  a  Urge  garden-bean,  con- 
taining four  or  five  flclhy  feeds,  which  eafily  fall  into 
two  when  dry.  They  arc  brown  ou  the  outfidc,  white 
within,  and  nearly  iijuarc,  but  convex  on  the  lldcs. 
^.     '•!  Among  the  animals   to  be    met   with  in  Bengal  Mr 

l!.'.„_°  1:^"  Ives  makes  mention  of  a  kind  of  birds  named  argitl, 
or  burgill  {(cc  Ak-ot.a,  fp.  6).  They  are  very  large, 
and  in  the  evenings  woulil  mnjeflically  ftalk  along  like 
as  many  nakcil  Indians,  for  whiciiour  author  at  firll 
niilfook  them.  On  difcovcring  that  they  were  birds 
he  refolved  to  Ihoot  one  of  them  ;  which,  however,  was 
very  difficult  to  be  done.  The  Indians  ihowcd  evident 
marks  of  diffatisfaclion  at  the  attempt :  and  informed 
him  that  it  was  impofllble  toli'.ccced,  becaufetiiefe  birds 
were  poll'clfcd  by  the  foulsof  thcbramins.  At  lafl,  how- 
ever, he  fucceeded  ;  and  informs  that  tlie  bird  lie  fliot 
extended  14  feet  10  inches  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings;  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  claw  was  fcvcn  feet  and  a  half:  the  legs  were  nak- 
ed, as  was  alfo  one-half  of  the  thighs;  the  naked 
parts  being  three  feet  in  length.  The  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  back  were  of  an  iron  colour,  and  very  (bong  ; 
thofc  of  the  belly  were  very  long,  and  on  the  brcafl 
was  a  great  deal  of  down  all  of  a  dirty  white.  The 
bill  was  16  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  nearly  of  a  tri- 
angular Ihapc,  and  of  difFcreut  colours.  In  the  craw 
was  a  land-iortoife  10  inches  long;  and  a  large  black 
jnale  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  ftomach. 
Commerce,  Bengal  is  reckoned  the  richell  and  nioft  populous 
iiland.  province  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Bcfidcs  its  own 
confumption,  which  is  certainly  very  confidcrablc,  its 
exports  arc  inimcnfc.  One  part  of  its  merchandife  is 
carried  into  the  inland  country.  Thibet  takes  off  a 
quantity  of  its  cottons,  bcfidcs  fonie  iron  and  cloths  of 
European  manufaelure.  The  inhabiiantsof  thofc  moun- 
tains fetch  them  from  I'atna  ihcnifclves,  and  give  mulk 
and  rhubarb  in  exchange. 

But  the  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  Bcng.tl  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  tliofc  fujjcrb  cajMtals,  in 
fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk-(!utfs,  anil  an  infinite 
quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  miillins.  Thcfe 
articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly  to  more 
than  L.  1,750,000  a-ycar.  So  confidcwblc  a  fura  was 
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not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  it  was  Ecn;,'«l. 
the  means  of  retaining  one  nearly  ecjual,  which  mull  "  "  ' 
have  illued  from  thence  to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other 
purpofes.  Since  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made 
themfelvcs  nearly  independent,  and  fend  him  no  reve- 
nues but  fuch  as  they  clioofe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury  of 
the  court  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  trade  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  is  no  longer  fo  confiderable.  j^ 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  managed  by  the  na-  Maritime, 
tives  of  the  country,  has  not  fufFered   the  fame  dimi- 
nution, nor  was  it  ever  fo  cxtcniivc,  as  the  other.     It 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  Catck  is 
in  poileflion  of  the  greater  part. 

Catek  is  a  diflrift  of  fonie  extent,  a  little  below  the 
niofl  wellcrn  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore,  fituatcd 
upon  a  navigable  river,  fcrvcs  it  for  a  port.  The  na- 
vigation to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh  and  French 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  carried  on  entirely  from  this  road.  Here 
they  load  their  velfels  with  rice,  coarfc  cottons,  and  fome 
filk  fluffs,  for  thefc  iflands ;  and  receive  cowries  in  ex- 
change, which  are  ufed  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  arc 
fold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  people  of 
the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  confiderable  corrcfpon- 
dcnce  with  the  country  of  Alham.  This  kingdom, 
which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  made  a  part  of  Ben- 
gal, and  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  Ganges,  dcferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what 
is  afferted  here  be  true,  that  gun-powder  has  been  dif- 
covcred  there,  and  that  it  was  communicated  from 
Afliam  to  Pegu,  and  from  I'cgu  to  China.  Its  gold, 
filver,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  would  have  added  to  its 
fame,  if  they  had  been  properly  worked.  In  the  midfl 
of  thefc  riches,  which  were  of  very  little  fervice  to  this 
kingdom,  fait  was  ar.  article  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  ii:>  much  in  want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  decoflion  of  certain 
plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome  Bra- 
niins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperllitions  to  Afliam, 
where  the  people  were  guided  folely  by  the  dictates 
of  natural  religion.  The  priefts  perfuadrd  them, 
that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Brama  if  they 
fubflitnted  the  pure  and  whdefonic  fait  of  the  fca 
to  that  which  they  ufed.  The  fovereign  confented 
to  this  on  condition  that  the  exclufive  trade  (liould  be 
in  his  hands;  that  it  fliould  only  be  brought  by  the 
people  of  Bengal ;  and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it 
Ihould  flop  at  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus 
have  all  thefe  falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  in- 
fluence and  for  the  advantage  of  the  priefis  who  teach, 
and  of  the  kings  w  ho  admit  them.  Since  this  arrange- 
ment has  taken  place,  40  vellcls  from  500  to  6co  tons 
burden  each  are  annually  fcnt  from  the  Ganges  to  Alhatn 
laden  with  fait,  which  yields  200  percent,  profit.  They 
receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
ivory,  mufk,  eagle-wood,  gum-lac,  and  a  large  quantity 
offdk. 

Excepting  thefc  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to 
the  natives  of  the  country,  all  ijie  refl  of  the  veiFels 
fent  from  the  Ganges  to  the  ditlerent  fca-|>orts  of  India 
belong- to  the  Europeans,  and  arc  built  at  Pegu.  Sec 
Pegu! 
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A  flill  more  confidcrable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
ihc  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  reft  of  In- 
dia, is  that  of  opium.  Patna,  lituated  on  the  Upper 
Ganges,  is  the  moft  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for 
the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  fields  arc  covered  with  it. 
Bclidcs  what  is  carried  into  tlie  inland  parts,  there  are 
annually  3000  or  4000  chcfts  exported,  each  weighing 
^00  pounds.  It  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  ot  be- 
tween 24 1.  and  25I.  a  thcll  oiianaverage.  This  opium 
i.'s  not  purified  lil<e  that  of  Syria  and  Perlia,  which 
is  made  nfe  of  in  Europe  ;  it  is  only  a  palte  that  has 
undergone  no  preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  virtue  of  purified  opium. 

The  Dutch  fend  rice  and  fugar  from  their  fettlemenis 
to  the  coalt  of  Coromiudcl,  for  which  they  arc  paid  in 
fpccie,  unlcfs  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
fome  foreign  merth.mdifc  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  fend 
out  one  or  two  vell'cls  laden  with  rite,  cottons,  and 
filk  :  the  rice  is  fold  in  Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Mala- 
bar, and  the  filk  at  Surat;  from  whence  they  bring 
back  cotton,  which  is  ufcfully  employed  in  the  coarfcr 
manufadures  in  Benj^al.  Two  or  three  (hips  laden 
with  rice,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  lUitfs,  arc  fcnt  to  lial- 
fora;  and  return  wiili  dried  fruits,  rofe-water,  and  a 
quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchandifc  carried  to  A- 
rabia  is  paid  for  entirely  in  gnU  and  filver.  The  trade 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  other  fca-ports  of  India  brings 
1,225,0001.  annually  to  bengal. 

Thougb  this  trade  palles  through  the  liands  of  the 
Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their  protedion, 
it  is  not  entirely  on  ihcir  own  account.  The  Moguls, 
indeed,  wiio  arc  ufually  f.iiistied  with  the  places  they 
hold  under  the  government,  have  fcUlom  any  concern 
in  theft  expeditions;  but  ibe  Armenians,  wlio,  I'mce 
the  revolutions  in  Perli.i,  arc  fettled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  to  which  iliey  formerly  only  made  voyages, 
readily  throw  tlitir  capitals  inio  this  trade.  Tlie  In- 
dians employ  (till  larger  funis  in  it.  Tlie  impofliliility 
of  enjoying  their  fortunes  under  an  opprelhvc  govern- 
ment docs  not  deter  the  natives  of  this  country  from 
labouring  inccfTiniiy  to  increafe  them.  As  they  would 
run  too  great  a  rifle  by  engagiivg  openly  in  trade, 
they  arc  obliged  to  have  recourl'e  to  clandelline  methods. 
As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gcntoos,  who 
know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  fuppofcd,  ftudy 
his  character ;  and,  if  ihcy  find  him  frugal,  adive,  and 
well  informed,  offer  to  a&  as  his  brokers  and  calhiers, 
and  lend  or  procure  liim  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at 
jntereli.  This  inie rcit,  which  is  ufually  nine  fcr  cent, 
zt  leaft,  is  liighcr  when  he  is  under  a  neccirny  of  bor- 
rowing of  the  Cheyks. 

Thcfe  Clicyks  arc  a  powerful  family  of  Indians, 
who  have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Gaiges.  Their  riches  have  long  ago  procured 
them  the  management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the 
court,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  di- 
rcttioa  ot  the  money,  which  they  coin  alrelh  every 
year  in,  order  to  receive  annuilly  tlie  benefit  arifing 
from  the  mint.  By  uniting  lb  many  advantages,  they 
arc  enabled  to  lend  the  goYernment  1,750,000!. 
2,625,0001.  or  even  4,575,000!.  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impollible  to  refund  ihc  money, 
they  arc  allowed  to  indemnify  thenifelves  by  oppreffing 
the  people. 

The  Europeans  who  frequent  the  Ganges  have  not 


been  fulliciently  alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which  ought  Ecnja*. 
to  have  prevented  them  from  fubniitting  to  a  depen-  '"~^>'  ' 
deuce  upon  the  Cheyks.  They  have  fallen  into  tlie 
fnare,  by  borrowing  confidcraliile  funis  of  thefe  ava- 
ricious linanciers,  apparently  at  nine,  but  in  reality 
at  thirteen  /cr  cctit.  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  between  the  money  that  is  lent  them  and 
that  in  wliicli  they  are  obliged  to  make  their  pay- 
ments. The  engagements  entered  into  by  the  French 
and  Dutcli  companies  have  been  kept  within  fome 
bounds;  but  thole  ofthcEnglilh  company  have  been 
unlimited.  In  i  755,  they  were  indebted  to  the  Cheyks 
about  1,225,0001. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firfl  frequented  this  rich  coun- 
try, had  liie  wifdom  to  ellablilh  themfelves  at  Chati- 
gan,  a  port  lituated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not 
far  from  the  niofl  ealtern  part  of  tlie  Ganges.  The 
Dutch,  who,  without  incnrriiig  tlie  rcfcntnient  of  an 
enemy  at  that  time  fo  formidable,  were  defirous  of 
fliaring  in  their  good  fortune,  were  engaged  in  fearch- 
ing  for  a  port  which,  without  obllruding  their  plan, 
would  expofe  them  the  leaft  to  hoililities.  In  1605, 
their  attention  was  directed  toBalafore;  and  all  the 
companies,  rather  through  imitation  than  inconfcquencc 
of  any  well-concerted  fchemes,  followed  their  example. 
Experience  taught  them  ihe  propriety  of  fixing  as  near 
as  pollible  to  the  markets  from  whence  they  liad  their 
merchandifc;  and  they  failed  up  that  branch  of  the 
Ganges  which,  ftpararing  iifelf  from  the  main  river  at 
Moureha  above  Catiinibuzzar,  falls  into  the  fea  nrarBa- 
lalbre  under  ihe  name  of  the  t'v'icr  Htighly.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  country  permitted  ihcin  to  ereft  ware- 
houfes  wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufadlures,  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  upoa  this  river.  jg 

The  hrfltown  that  is  met  with  in  palling  up  the  river  Principai 
is  Calcutta,  the   principal   fettlcment  ot   the  Englifli  towns, 
comp.my.     See  Calcutta. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  lituated  Frederic  Nagore, 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
place  of  an  ancient  fisitlement  where  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ground.  This  new  ellablifliment  has 
not  yet  acquired  any  importance,  and  there  is  all  iha 
reafon  imaginable  to  believe  that  it  will  never  become 
coiifiderablc. 

Twoleagues  and  an  half  higher  liesChandernagore, 
a  fettlcment  belonging  to  the  French,     See  Chan- 

DERNAGORE. 

At  the  diflancc  of  a  mile  from  Chandernagorc  is 
Chinfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dot/gli,  being 
littxatcd  near  the  fuburbs  of  that  anciently  renowned 
city.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  pofTefTions  there,  but 
merely  their  fort ;  the  territory  round  it  depending 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  which  hath  fre- 
quently made  it  feel  its  power  by  its  extortions.  Ano- 
thcr  inconvenience  atienJiag  this  fettlcment  is  a  fand- 
bank  that  prevents  fliips  from  coming  up  to  it :  they 
proceed  no  farther  than  Tulta,  which  is  20  miles  be- 
low Calcutta;  and  this  of  courfe  occaiions  an  additional 
cxpcnce  to  the  government. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Eandcl,  which 
is  eighty  leag;ies  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  league  above  the  Hughly,  the  principal 
feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag  is  flil!  difplayed, 
and  there  are  a  fewunhappy  wretches  remaining  there, 
who  have  forgotten  their  country  after  having  beeii 
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Beags      forgotten  by  it.     This  factory  has  no  other  cmploy- 
II         mem  thin  that  o£  fupplyiiig  the  Moors  and  the  Dutch 
Benhinnon  ^yid,  millreires. 

j^  The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of  niiifk. 

Exports,  gum-lac,  nicaragua  wooJ,  pepper,  cowries,  and  foinc 
other  articles  of  Icfs  importance  brought  thiilicr  from 
other  places.  Thefc  that  are  the  immediate  produce 
of  the  country  are  borax,  falt-peirc,  (ilk  Itufts,  mullins, 
and  fevcral  different  forts  of  cottons. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  nfclefs  lafk  to  enumerate 
all  the  places  where  tickcii  and  cottons,  fit  for  table- 
linen  or  intended  to  be  worn  plain,  painted,  or  printed, 
are  manufactured.  It  will  be  fulKcicnt  to  refer  to  Da- 
CA,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  of 
Bengal,  where  the  greatelt  variety  of  finell  cottons  arc 
to  be  met  with,  and  iti  the  greatell  abundance.  Sec 
Dac.\. 

The  fum  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal  by 
the  European  nations,  amounted  a  few  years  ago  to 
Ro  more  than  870,000  1.  One  third  of  this  fum  was 
paid  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  fpi- 
ces  :  the  remainder  was  difcharged  in  money.  Since 
the  Englilh  have  made  themfelves  maflers  of  this  rich 
country,  its  exports  have  been  increafed,  and  its  im- 
ports diminiilied,  becaufe  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  merchandize,  and  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  the  country. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  revolution  in  the 
trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at  its  crifis,  and  that 
fooneror  later  it  will  be  attended  with  more  important 
confequences  and  cfFcdls. 

For  the  hiflory  of  Bengal,  and  its  conqueft  by  the 
Brititli,  fee  the  article  Indostan. 

BENCO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in 
Africa,  having  the  fea  on  the  well,  and  the  province 
of  Mofeche  on  the  eaft.  It  produces  plenty  of  ba- 
nana trees  ;  but  the  Portuguefc  have  grubbed  up  vaft 
quantities  of  thele,  and  cultivated  the  land,  which 
now  abounds  with  mai/.e,  and  the  maniac  root  of  which 
•See  ya- they  make  bread*.  The  province  is  divided  into  a 
trifU.  great  nninber  of  dillrids,  of  which  the  chiefs  are  na- 
xives,  but  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  obliged  to  till  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  They  are  Chrif- 
tians,  and  have  eight  churches. 

BENGUELA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola in  Africa,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  river  Rim- 
ba,  on  the  north  by  the  Coanza,  and  it  extends  weft- 
ward  quite  to  Cape  Negro.  Benguela  was  formerly 
governed  by  its  own  kings  ;  but  was  entirely  ruined  by 
the  incurlions  of  the  barbarous  Giagas,  io  that  its  be- 
ing conquered  by  the  Portuguefc  proved  a  great  hap- 
pinefs.  It  ftill  retains  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  eujoy  fome  fmall  privileges  ;  but  is  far  from 
being  rellorcd  to  the  ftate  of  plenty  it  enjoyed  before 
its  deftrudion  by  the  Giagas  already  mentioued.  It 
produces  abundance  of  fair,  but  inferior  in  quality  10 
that  which  is  made  in  tlie  province  of  Chiflama.  The 
zimbis  alfo,  whofc  ihclls  are  current  as  miiney  through 
many  countries  of  Africa,  are  caught  upon  the  coaft. 
The  country,  which  is  raollly  mouniainous,  abounds 
with  elephants,  rhinoccrofes,  lions,  tigers,  crocodiles, 
&c.  which  are  very  dangerous,  and  dcftroy  great  lunn- 
bcrs  of  cattle. 

BENHINNOM  (anc.  gcog.),  a  valley  in  the  fu- 
iiurbs,  and  to  the  cad  of  Jcrufalcm,  eitbci;  a  part  uf  or 


conjoined  with  the  valley  of  Kidron,   (Jo(hua) ;  infa-  Eer.jimli 
mous  for  facriiicing  children,  or  paffing  them  through         U 
the  fire.     The  place  in  the  valley  where  the  idol  ftood  ,  '""'"• 
to  which  the  facritice  was  made,  was  called  Tofhvt,         ' 
aKingsxxiii.  10.  Jtr.  vii.  51,  32:  and  xix.  2.),   from 
beating  drums  or  labours  ti.  drown  the  cries  or  flnitks 
of  the  children  :  called  alio  dciioii  or  the   I'altcy  of 
EiDion  :  whence  fomc  derive  Gehenna,  the  place  of  fu- 
ture punifiiment. 

BENJAMIN.     Sec  Benzoin  and  Sttrax. 

BENIARAX,  an  ancient  and  conliderabic  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  featcd  in  W.  Long. 
o.  30.  N.  Lat  35.  o. 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  has  part 
of  the  gulph  called  the  Bite  af  Benin,  and  the  Slave 
Coaft,  on  the  weft;  part  of  Ciago  and  Biafara,  on  the 
nortii  ;  Myjac  and  ?.ldkoko  on  the  eaft;  and  Congo  on 
the  fouth,  where  it  extends  about  one  degree  beyond 
the  equinoctial  line  ;  the  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is 
about  600  miles  ;  but  its  north  and  fotiih  bounds  are 
not  fo  well  determined.  The  land  in  general  is  low 
and  woody;  in  fomc  parts  it  has  rivers  and  lakes,  but  in 
others  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  water.  There  are  here  a 
great  number  of  wild  beafts,  particularly  elephants, 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  baboons,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
deer,  &c.  The  birds  are  part.  ■Iges,  of  which  fonie  arc 
blue  and  fome  green,  turtles,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks, 
&c.  Their  grain  is  Indian  corn  :  they  have  no  pota- 
toes ;  but  plenty  of  yams,  which  are  of  the  potatoc 
kind,  but  vaftly  larger  and  more  coarfc:  thefc  are  their 
ordinary  food,  and  fervc  in  the  room  of  bread  ;  they 
have  two  forts  of  beans,  like  horfe-beans,  but  not  near 
fo  good.  Their  fruiisare  cocoa-nuts, cormaniinc apples, 
bananas,  wild  figs,  &c. 

The  negroes  have  feveral  colours  which  might  fervc 
for  painting,  and  a  good  fort  of  (bap  made  with  palm- 
oil  and  wood-aflies  ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
which  not  only  fcrves  for  iheirown  ufc,  but  is  exported 
to  diftani  places.  The  river  Rio  or  Benin  has  a  great 
many  arras  ;  fome  of  which  are  lo  large,  that  they  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  rivers;  it  abounds  with  lilh,  which 
tiie  inhabitants  cat  fniokc-dried  as  well  as  frc'h.  The 
place  of  trade  in  this  river  is  at  Artbo,  about  1:0  miles 
diftant  from  its  mouth  ;  and  to  this  place  the  Ihips  may 
fail  up.  Thofe  who  take  this  voyage  fee  the  mouths 
of  a  great  many  rivers  fall  into  ihc  principal  channel  to 
the  right  and  the  left  ;  but  how  far  it  afcends  into  the 
country  is  not  known.  A  little  higher  up,  the  country 
is  very  low  and  niarlhy,  and  feenis  to  be  divided  into 
illands  ;  and  ye^t  there  are  trees  of  all  (izcs  growing  on 
the  banks;  this  renders  the  country  very  unhealthy,  as 
many  of  the  Britifli  failors  have  found  to  their  coft  ;  it 
is  alfo  incommoded  with  vaft  nuuibers  of  flics,  called 
tniifqiiitoes,  which  fting  terribly,  and  render  the  Ikiii 
full  of  puftules.  There  arc  three  jirincipal  villages,  10 
which  the  negroes  come  from  ihc  inland  couniries  to 
traffic.  One  is  called  BiodaJou,  and  confifts  of  about  JO 
houfcs,  or  rather  huts,  for  they  are  made  with  reeds 
and  covered  with  leaves.  The  fcrond,  called  .V/f if.,  was 
mentioned  above  :  this  is  much  larger  than  the  former, 
and  pretty  well  flocked  with  inhabitants  ;  and  the  houfcs 
have  much  more  nxim,  but  they  arc  built  after  the  fame 
manner.  The  third  has  the  name  of  j^gaton^  and  was 
built  upon  a  hill.  It  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  wars  ; 
b  ut  the  negroes  lately  rebuilt  it,  on  account  of  its  a- 
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Benin,  greeablc  fitaation.  Great  Benin  is  the  place  of  refi- 
^       '  dence  of  the  king. 

The  inhabiiants  of  Benin  arc  very  exafl  in  their 
trading,  and  will  not  recede  from  any  of  their  old  cii- 
lloMis  :  this  renders  them  very  liow  in  their  dealings, 
and  baclcward  to  pay  their  debts,  which  fometimesob- 
ligcs  the  traders  to  fail  before  they  receive  fatisfac- 
lion  ;  but  then  they  arc  paid  as  foon  as  ijicy  return. 
Some  of  the  merchants  arc  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  demands  a  fort  of  cuflom  ;  but  it  is  very 
trirting.  There  are  three  forts  of  officers  under  the 
king  ;  the  firll  are  always  near  him,  and  none  can  ad- 
drefs  him  bnt  by  their  means:  there  are  fcveral  of  the 
fccond  fori  :  one  takes  care  of  the  (laves,  another  of 
the  cattle,  another  of  tlie  Ilrccts,  aisother  of  war,  and 
fo  on. 

Children  go  almoft  naked  till  they  are  14.  and  then 
they  wrap  a  cotton  cloth  rontid  their  miildlcs  :  the 
richer  fort  put  on  a  fort  of  callicoe  gowns  when  they 
go  abroad,  with  a  kind  of  drawers  ;  but  witiiin  they 
are  contented  with  their  ufiial  cloth  :  the  better  fort  of 
women  wear  their  cotton  cloths  like  petticoats,  and 
have  a  covering  round  their  IhouUlcrs,  but  take  care  it 
fliall  be  open  before. 

The  richer  fort  of  the  inhabiiants  of  Benin  live  upon 
beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  ;  their  drink  is  water,  and 
brandy  when  they  can  get  it.  The  poorer  fort  live 
upon  dried  filh,  bananas,  and  beans;  their  drink  is 
water  and  palm-wine.  Their  chief  handicraft  men  are 
fniiths,  carpenters,  and  curriers;  but  ihcy  perform  all 
their  workina very  bungling  manner.  The  men  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep,  whicii  they  take  with- 
out any  ceremony  except  treating  their  relations.  The 
wives  of  the  lower  fort  may  go  wherever  they  have  a 
mind  ;  but  thofe  of  the  rich  arc  Hint  up  :  they  allow 
their  wives  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  Europeans,  and 
yet  pretend  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  own  country- 
men. When  a  woman  is  caught  in  adultery,  flic  is 
turned  away,  and  the  goods  of  the  man  are  forfeited  to 
tlie  hufband  ;  but  if  the  relationsof  the  woman  are  rich, 
they  prevail  with  him  to  overlook  the  fault  by  dint  of 
prefents. 

They  ufe  circnmcifion,  which  is  performed  fevcn 
days  after  the  children  are  born,  at  which  time  tlie  fa- 
ther makes  a  feaft  for  the  relations  ;  they  havealfocuf- 
toms,  relating  to  uncleannefs,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  Thieves  are  punillicil  by  making  the  party  a- 
mends  if  they  can,  otherwife  they  arc  bafliiiadoed  ;  but 
murderisalways  piinilhed  with  death.  Wlien  a  perfon 
is  only  fufpefted  of  a  crime,  tliey  have  fcveral  ways  of 
putting  him  to  a  trial,  like  the  fire  ordeal,  or  the  bit- 
ter water  of  the  Jews  ;  but  they  arc  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  innocent  may  be  as  often  condetnned  as  the 
guilty. 

With  regard  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  an  al- 
mighty and  invifible  God  ;  yet  worfliip  images  in  a  hu- 
man form,  and  in  thofe  of  all  forts  of  animals,  making 
them  offerings,  everyone  being  his  own  prieft:  they 
look  upon  thefe  lefTer  deities  as  inediators  between  him 
and  man  ;  fome  of  thefe  idols  are  in  the  houfe  and  fomc 
in  cabins  by  tiicmfelves.  Every  fifth  day  is  holy  ;  on 
which  the  rich  kill  cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  and  others 
dogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  which  they  diflribute  among 
iheir  poor  neighbours. 

Benin,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  thefamc  name. 
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is  the  rcfidcnce  of  their  kings,  and  is  fented  pretty  far 
in  tiic  country  :  it  flands  in  a  plain,  and  is  about  lour 
miles  in  compals.  The  llreets  are  long  and  broad  ;  and  ^ 
tlure  are  markets  twice  a  day,  where  they  fell  cows, 
cotton,  elephants  tetlh,  European  merchandizes,  and 
whatever  the  country  produces.  The  houfes  are  large 
with  clay  walls,  and  at  a  diftancc  from  each  other; 
they  arc  covered  with  reeds,  llraw,  and  leaves.  The 
women  in  this  place  are  the  greatefl  llaves;  for  they  go 
every  day  to  market,  manage  the  houfehold  ailiirs, 
take  care  of  the  children,  cook  the  viftuals,  and  till 
the  ground.  The  king's  palace  makes  great  part  of 
the  town;  and  its  great  extent  excepted,  there  is  no- 
thing worth  taking  notice  of,  it  being  only  a  conful'cd 
heaji  of  buildings,  made  with  boards  and  clay,  without 
regularity  or  neatnefs.  In  the  middle,  there  is  a 
wooden  tower,  about  70  feet  high,  made  like  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  brazen  ferpent,  hanging  with 
his  head  downwards  :  this  is  pretty  well  made,  and  is 
the  mofl  curious  thing  in  the  town:  there  is  a  galle- 
ry of  ilatues,  but  fo  wretchedly  carved,  that  there  is 
no  knowing  what  they  reprefent  without  being  told  : 
behind  a  curtain  there  are  1 1  brazen  heads,  with  an 
elephant's  tooth  on  each  ;  thefe  are  the  king's  idols  : 
his  throne  is  made  of  ivory,  on  which  he  fits  in  a  pavi- 
lion of  India  fluff.  The  king  fliows  himfelf  but  once 
a-year,  on  the  day  of  a  certain  fcflival ;  and  then  he  is 
fiuroundcd  with  his  wives  and  a  great  number  of  his 
officers,  who  walk  out  in  proceffion  to  begin  the  fealt 
by  facrificing  to  their  gods  ;  this  done,  he  beftov.'S  vic- 
tuals and  wine  among  the  multitude,  whicli  is  imitated 
by  his  officers.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
country  go  under  the  denomination  oi  ihe  king's  J] avcs  ; 
and  fonie  relations  fay,  that  none  of  them  wear  any  ha- 
bit till  given  them  by  the  king:  but  this  feems  to  be 
only  a  falvo  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  men 
and  women  that  are  daily  fcen  naked  in  the  flreets  ; 
for  if  it  be  true,  that  the  king  of  Benin  can  bring 
100,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  his  fubjefl:s  muft 
be  very  numerous  ;  and  probably  his  majeily  is  not  rich 
enough  to  bellow  garments  upon  them  all.  The  Eu- 
ropeans rcfort  hither  to  purchafe  llaves.  E.  Long.  5.  4. 
N.  Lat.  7.  40. 

BENISH-DAYS,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  term  for 
three  days  of  the  week,  which  are  days  of  lefs  cere- 
mony in  religion  than  the  other  four,  and  have  their 
name  from  the  hciiijh,  a  garment  of  common  ufe,  not 
of  ceremony.  In  Cairo,  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and 
Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  pafliaw's  divan  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  general  days  of  bufinefs.  Fridays  they  flay  at 
home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon  ;  but  though 
this  is  their  day  of  devotion,  they  never  abflain  from 
bufinefs.  The  three  other  days  of  the  week  are  the 
benifli-days,  in  which  they  throw  off  all  bufinefs  and 
ceremony,  and  go  to  their  little  fiinimer-houfes  in  the 
country. 

BENNAVENTA,  or  Bennavenna,  (Antonine), 
a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  Aufona  Major,  or  the  An- 
lona  of  Tacitus  :  fuppofed  to  be  Northampton  on  the 
Nen  ;  but  Camden  fays  it  is  Wedon,  a  village  fix  miles 
to  the  wefl  of  Northampton. 

BENNET    (Henry),  earl  of  Arlington,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Middlefex.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  under-fecretary  to 
George  Lord  Digby,  fccretary  of  ilate;  afterward  en- 
tered 
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r.enntt.    tercd  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  for  the  roy.-il  caufc,  and  did 

>/—— '  his    majedj  good  fervice,   cfpccially  at   Andovcr  in 

Hampfliirc,  where  he  received  fcveral  wounds.  When 
the  wars  were  ended,  he  left  not  the  king  when  fiicccfs 
did,  but  attended  his  intcreft  in  foreign  parts.  He 
was  made  fecretary  to  tiie  duke  of  York;  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  at  Bruges,  in 
l6j8:  and  was  fent  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His 
majclty  upon  his  return  to  England,  called  him  home, 
made  him  keeper  of  his  privy  purfe,  and  principal  fe- 
cretary of  ftatc.  He  had  always  a  peculiar  haired  to 
the  lord  chancellor  Hyde;  who  on  the  other  hand 
confidered  him  as  a  concealed  Papift.  In  1670  he  was 
one  of  the  council  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  the  Ca- 
bal, and  one  of  thofc  who  aJvifcd  ihutting  up  the  ex- 
chequer. In  1673,  he  was  made  carl  of  Arlington  and 
Vifeount  Thetford,  and  foon  after  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter. In  1672,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  ple- 
nipotentiaries fro;n  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  Co- 
logn,  to  mediate  a  peace  betw  ecn  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France.  The  Houfc  of  Commons,  in  167;, 
drew  up  articles  of  iinpeachment  againll  him.  In 
1674  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  his  majefly's  houfe- 
hold,  with  this  public  reafon,  that  it  was  in  recom- 
penfc  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervice,  and  particularly 
for  liis  having  performed  the  clicc  of  principal  fecre- 
tary of  (late  for  the  fpace  of  12  years,  to  his  majelly's 
great  faiisfaclion.  But  afterwards  his  intcreft  began  to 
decline,  while  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby  incrcafcd  ;  (or 
upon  his  return  from  his  unfiicccfsful  journey  to  Hol- 
land in  167;,  his  credit  was  fo  much  funk,  that  feveral 
perfons  at  court  diverted  the  king  with  mimicking  his 
perfon  auil  behaviour ;  yet  he  held  his  lord  cliaraberlain's 
place  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  16S5.  His  efteemcd 
letters  to  Sir  \\  illiam  Temple  were  publiihed  after  his 
death. 

Bennet  (Chriflopher),  an  eminent  ])Iiyficlan  inthe 
l6th  century,  was  the  fon  of  John  Bennet,  of  Rayn- 
ton,  in  Soinerlctihire,  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
college,  O.xford  ;  and  gave  the  public  a  treaiife  on  con- 
fumptions,  intitled,  Thcatri  Tab'iJorum  Vcjiibiilum,  &c. 
alfo  Exircilali'jiijs  DiagiioJIiciTy  cum  HiJIoriis  dciiiun- 
flrativis,  qu'ibus  alimeiitoruvi  ct  Sanguinis  vitia  diti- 
guiitur  ill  plerifijue  morbii,  &c. 

Bennet  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  divine,  born  at 
Salilbury  on  the  7th  of  May  1673,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1700,  he  was  made 
relator  of  St  James's,  in  Colche(lcr  ;  afterwards  he  was 
letturerof  StOlave's,Southwark,and  morning-preacher 
at  St  Lawrence,  Jewry ;  and  at  laft  was  prefcnted 
to  the  vicarage  of  St  Giles's,  Cripple-gate,  worth 
500I.  a  year,  While  he  was  in  this  Ilaiion,  he  was 
engaged  in  feveral  expenllve  law-fuits  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  church,  to  which  he  recovered  150I. 
a-year.  He  wrote  1.  An  Anlucr  to  the  Dillcntcrs 
Plea  for  Separation.  2.  A  confutation  of  Popery. 
3.  A  Dilcourfe  of  Schifm.  An  Anfwcr  to  a  book 
intitled  Thomas  againft  Bennet.  j.  A  Confutation  of 
Quakerifni.  6.  A  brief  Hilloiy  of  the  joint  Ufe  of 
prc-conccivcd  Forms  of  Prayer.  7.  An  Anfwer  to 
DrClatkc's  Scripture  doflrine  of  the  Trinity.  8.  A 
Paraphrafe,  with  Annotations,  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon-Prayer. 7.  An  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  other 
pieces.  He  died  OJlober  <;th,  1 72S,  in  the  56ih  year 
of  his  age. 


BENOIT  (Rcnatus),  a   famous  doflor  of  the  Sor-     B<.noit, 
bonne,  and  curate  of  Euftathius  at  Paris  in  the   i6th  B'^Bf';"'!'- 

century.     He  was  a  fecrct  favourer  of  the  Protcflant  " ^ ' 

religion;  and  that  his  countrymen  might  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  he  publiihed  at  Pa- 
ris the  KreiKh  tranllation,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  reformed  minifters  at  Geneva.  This  tranllation 
was  approved  of  by  fcveral  doftors  of  the  Sorbonne  be- 
fore it  went  to  the  prefs,  and  King  Charles  IX.  had 
granted  a  privilege  for  the  printing  of  it.  Yet  when 
it  was  publillied,  it  was  immediately  condemned.  He 
had  been  before  that  time  confellbr  to  the  unhappy  Ma- 
ry queen  of  Scotland,  during  her  (lay  in  France,  and 
attended  her  when  (he  rciurned  into  Scotland.  Some 
time  before  the  death  of  Henry  III.  Dr  Benoit,  or 
fome  of  his  friends  with  hisafliftancc,  publiihed  a  book 
intitled,  Jfjlogie  CathUiijiie,  i.  e.  The  Catholic  Apo- 
logy;  in  which  it  was  fliowcd,  that  the  Protertant  re- 
ligion, which  King  Heni-y  of  Navarre  profelTcd,  was 
not  a  fufhcicnt  reafon  to  deprive  him  of  his  ri^ht  of  fuc- 
cecding  to  the  crown  of  France.  Wfien  Henry  IV. 
was  relolvcd  to  embrace  i!ie  Catholic  religion,  he  allift- 
cd  at  that  alTcmbiy  in  which  King  Henry  abjured  the 
reformed  religion.  The  king  promoted  him  to  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Troyes  in  Champagne  1597,  but  he  could 
never  obtain  the  Pope's  bulls  to  be  inftalled.  However, 
he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  of  that  bilhopric  until  he 
refigned  it.     He  died  in  1608. 

BENSERADE  (liaac  de),  an  ingenious  French 
poet  of  the  i  7th  century,  was  born  at  Lyons.  He  made 
himfelf  known  at  court  by  his  vcrfes  and  his  wit,  and 
had  the  good  fonuue  to  pleafe  the  cardinals  dc  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  got 
intofavour  with  the  duke  dc  Breze,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  moft  of  his  expeditions ;  and  when  this  noble- 
man died,  he  returned  to  court,  where  his  poetry  be- 
came highly  cftcemed.  He  wrote,  i.  A  Paraphral'e 
upon  Job.  2.  Vcrfes  for  Interludes.  ^.  Rondeaux 
upon  Ovid.  4.  Several  Tragedies.  A  ibnnet  which 
he  lent  to  a  young  lady  with  his  Paraphrafe  on  Job, 
being  put  in  competition  with  the  Urania  of  \oiiure, 
caufed  him  to  be  much  fpoken  of;  for  what  «n  honour 
was  it  to  be  head  of  a  party  againll  this  celebrated  au- 
thor I  Thofe  who  gave  the  preference  to  Bcnferade's 
performance  were  fiylcd  the  Jobijl!,  and  their  antago- 
nills  the  Uiai:ijls;  and  the  difpute  long  divided  the 
whole  court  and  the  wits.  Some  years  before  his  death, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  works  of  piety,  and  tranilatcd  al- 
moll  all  the  Pfalms. 

M.  L'Abbc  Olivet  fays,  that  Benfcrade,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  w  iilidrew  from  court,  anil  made 
Gcntilly  the  place  of  his  retirement.  'When  he  was  a 
youth,  he  fays  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vilit  the  remains  of 
the  ornaments  with  which  Benferade  had  embellifhed 
his  houfe  and  garilc ns,  where  every  thing  favoured  of 
his  poetical  genius.  The  bark  of  the  trees  were  full  of 
his  infcripiions :  and  amongft  others,  he  remembers 
the  firfl  which  prefcnted  itfelf  was  as  follows  : 

Adieu  fortune,  htnneurs,  adieu,  vous  et  la  vtira, 

Je  t'iens  ici  vous  oublier  ; 
Adieu  toi'tnevie  amour,  iien  plus  que  l:s  aulres 
Difficile  a  conge  die  r. 

Fortune  and  honours,  all  adieu. 
And  whaifoe'cr  belongs  to  you. 

I  to 
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Benfhclm,  I  to  this  retiremeiu  niii, 

Uciiroii.  All  your  vanities  10  limn. 

"       ^^~~-'      Thou  too  adieu,  O  powerful  love  ; 
From  thee  'tis  hardcll  to  remove. 
Mr  Voltaire  is  ot  opinion  thai  thefc  infcripiions  were 
the  belt  of  his  productions,  and  he  regrets  that  they 
have  not  been  collei.ted. 

Benfcrade  futfcred  at  lall  fo  much  from  the  ftone, 
that,  notwithllanding  his  great  age,  he  refolvcd  tofiib- 
mit  to  the  operation  of  cutting.  But  his  conllancy 
was  not  put  to  this  laft  proof;  for  a  furgcoii  letting 
him  blood,  by  way  of  precaution,  pricked  an  artery, 
and,  indead  of  endeavouring  to  Aop  tlie  cffulion  of 
blood,  ran  away.  There  wasbutjuil  time  to  call  K. 
Commire,  his  friend  and  coiifeHbr,  who  came  foon  c- 
nough  to  fee  him  die.  This  happened  ihc  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1 69 1,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

BENSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palatine  of 
theRhine,  feated  in  E.  Long.  8.  4;.  N.  Lat.  52.  2^. 

BENSON   (Dr  George),  a  learned  dilicnting  mini- 
iler,  born  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  in  1699. 
His  love  of  learning  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  at  11  years 
of  age,  he  was  able  to  read  the  Greek  Tcllamenr.     He 
afterwards  fliidied  at  Dr  Dixon's  academy  at  White- 
haven, from  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgovv.     In  1721,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Diilentcrs  at  Abingdon  in  Berklhirc  ;  in 
1729,  lie  received  a  call  from  a  fociety  of  Dilfcnters  in 
Southwark,  with  whom  he  continued  11  years;  and 
in  1740,  was  chofen  by  the  congregation  of  Crutched 
"    Friars,  colleague  to  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr  Lard- 
ner.     From  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  the  ininillry  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  the  critical  (ludy  of  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  of  the  New  Tellament,  as  a  principal  part 
of  his   buUnefs.      The    firft    fruits   of   thefe  ftudies 
which  he  prefcnied  to  the  public  was,  A  Defence  of  the 
leafonablenefs  of  Prayer,  with  a  Tranflation  of  a  Dif- 
courfe  of   Maxiraus  Tyrius   containing  fonic  popular 
ObjcAions  againfl  Prayer,   and  an  Anfwer  to  thefe. 
The  light  which  Mr  Locke  had  thrown  on  theobfcureft 
pai-ts  of  St  Paul's  epillles,  by  making  him  his  own  ex- 
pofitor,  encouraged  and  dr.termined  Mr  Bcnfon  to  at- 
tempt to  ilhiftrate  the  remaining  epiftles  in  the  lame 
man«er.     la  i  731,  he  publifhed  AParaphafe  and  Notes 
on  the  Epiflle  to  Philemon,  as  a  fpecimen.     This  was 
well  received,  and  the  author  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.     With   the  cpiftle  to  Philemon   was  pu- 
blilhed  "  A  (hort  ditTertation,  to  prove  from  the  fpirit 
and  fentiments   the  apoflle  difcovered  in   his  epiftles, 
ihathe  wasneither  an  enthnfiaft  norimportor;  and  con- 
feiiuemly  that  the  religion  which  he  affcrted  he  received 
immediately  from  heaven,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
iniracles,  is  indeed  divine."    This  argument  hath  fince 
been  improved  and  illuftratcd,  with  great  delicacy  and 
flrength,  in  a  review  of  the  apoftle's  entire  condu,5t  and 
<:harac'ler  by   Lord  Littleton.     Mr  Bcnfon  proceeded 
with  great  diligence  and  reputation  to  publifli  Para- 
phrafes  and  Notes  on  the  two  Epiftles  to  the  ThelTalo- 
nians,  the  firft  and  fecond  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epiftlc 
to  Titus  ;  adding,  Difl'ertaiions  on  feveral  important 
Subjeds  particularly  on  InTpiration.     In  iheyear  1735, 
our  author  p,iblifhed  his  Hiftory  uf  the  firll  Planting  of 
Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  A(.^s  of  the  Apoftlcs,  and 
tlteir  Epiftles,  in  2  vols.  410.     In  this  work,  befidcs 
illullrating  throughout  the  hillory  of  the  Aifls  and  moll 


of  the  epiftles,  by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times,  Bentham, 
the  occalion  of  the  fcvcral  epillles,  and  the  flateofihe  Uentivog- 
chuiches  to  whom  they  were  addrtHed  he  cfbibliflied        ''°^ 
the  truth  of  the  Cliriitian  religion  on  a  number  of  fafts,  ^""^ 
the  moll  public,  important,  and  inconteRable.    He  alfo 
wrote,  The  rcafonablcncfs  of  the  Chriflian  Rcligon  ; 
The  Hiflory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrifl ;  A  Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  the  fevcn  Catholic  Epillles  ;  and  fcvcral 
other  works  which   procured  him    great  reputation. 
One  of  the  univcrfitics  in  Scotland  fciit  him  a  diploma 
with  a  doiftor's  degree  ;  and  many  of  high  rank  in  the 
church   of  England,    as    Herring,  Hoadley,    Butler, 
Benfon,  Coneybearc,   S:c.  fliowcd  him  great  raaiks  of 
favour  and  regard.     He  purfued  the  fame  fludics  with 
great  application  and  fuccefs  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age. 

BENTHAM  (Thomas),  bifliop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  was  born  at  Shirburn  in  Yorklhire  in  the 
year  1513,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college  Oxford. 
He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1543,  and 
in  IJ46  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow,  and  proceeded 
mailer  of  arts  the  year  following,  which  was  that  of 
Edward  VI. 's  acccflion  to  the  crown.  He  now  threw 
ofF  the  nialk  of  Popery,  which  during  the  equivocal 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  worn  with  rcludance. 
AVhen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his 
fellowlhip  by  her  vifuors,  he  prudently  retired  to  Ba- 
fil  in  Switzerhnnd,  where  for  fome  time  he  expounded 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Englifh  exiles  in  that  city  ;  but, 
being  folicited  by  fome  Proteflants  in  London,  he  re- 
turned to  London  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
was  appointed  fupcrintendant  of  a  private  congregation 
in  the  city.  Immediately  on  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth, 
Bentham  was  preferred  in  the  church,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond year  of  her  reign  was  confccratedbilhop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry.  He  died  at  Eccledial  in  StafFord- 
fliire  in  1578,  aged  65.  He  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  there  :  and  a  monument  was  ercifled, 
with  the  effigy  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  four  children, 
with  the  following  infcription  : 

Hac  jacet  in  tutnha  Beathamus,  epifcopus  tile 
DoBus,  di'oinia,  largus,  pafcens,  pius,  ahiius. 
Ob.  19.  Feb.  1573. 

Billtop  Bentham  had  the  charadler  of  a  pious  and 
zealous  reformer,  and  was  particularly  celthrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  works 
are,  i.  Expofition  of  the  Aifls  of  the  Apollles  ;  manu- 
fcript.  2.  A  Sennon  on  Chrifl's  Temptation  ;  Lond. 
8vo.  5.  Epillle  to  M.  Parker  :  manufcript.  4.  The 
Pfalms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  trandated  into  Englilh 
in  Qiietn  Elizabeth's  Bible. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Guy),  cardinal,  born  at  Ferrara, 
in  the  year  1579,  He  went  to  fludy  at  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  polite  literature. 
Upon  his  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  10  refidc  at 
Rome,  where  he  bewme  univtrlally  eflcenicd.  He  was 
fent  nuncio  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  France  ;  in  both 
which  employments  his  behaviour  was  fuch  as  gave 
great  fatisfadion  to  Paul  V.  who  made  him  a  cardinal, 
which  was  the  lafl  promotion  he  made,  a  little  before 
his  death,  which  happened  on  th^-  7Pa\\  of  January 
1621.  Bentivoglio  was  at  this  time  in  France,  where 
Louis  XIII.  and  all  the  French  court   congratulated 
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r-entlvog- him  on  his  new  dignity;  and  when  he  returned  to 
'■0.  Rome,  his  Chriftian  majefty  entniftcd  him  with  the 
^  management  of  the  French  affairs  at  that  court.  Pope 
Urban  VII.  had  a  high  regard  lor  him  on  account  of 
his  fidelity,  diliiitcreUednels,  and  confunimate  know- 
ledge in  bufniefs.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
cflcemed  by  the  cardinals;  and  his  qualities  were  fuch, 
that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  raifcd  to  the 
pontificate  on  the  death  of  Urban,  which  happened  on 
the  29th  of  July  1644  ;  but  having  gone  to  the  conclave 
during  the  time  of  the  moll  intolerable  heats  at  Rome, 
it  aficfted  liis  body  to  fuch  a  degree,  tliat  he  could  not 
flccp  for  ti  nights  afterwards;  and  this  want  of  reft 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  7th  of 
September  1644,  aged  6j.  He  has  left  fcvcral  works; 
the  moll  remarkable  of  which  are,  A  Hiffory  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  An  Account  of  Flanders, 
with  Lf  tters  and  Memoirs. 

Benti  V0G1.I0,  a  (mall  town  of  Italy  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bologna,  with  a  cafllc,  lituated  in  E.  Long. 
II.  34.  N.  Lat.  44.  47. 

BENTLEY  (Richard),  an  eminent  criiic  and  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Oulton,  in  the  parilh  of  Roihwcll, 
near  Wakefield,  England.  His  ancellors,  who  were  of 
fomc  confideration,  pofTdircd  an  cftate,  and  had  a  feat  at 
Hepenftall,  in  the  parilh  of  Halifax.  His  grandfather 
James  Bentley  was  a  captain  in  King  Charles  the  I.'s 
array  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars;  and  being  invilved 
in  the  fate  of  his  party,  had  his  houfe  plundered,  his  ef- 
tateconfifcatcd,and  was  himfelf  carried  prifoncrto  Pom- 
fret  Caflle,  wliere  he  died.  Thomas  Benilry,  the  fon 
of  James,  and  fatherof  Dr  Bentley,  married  thcdaugh- 
ter  of  Richard  Willis  of  Oulion,  who  had  been  a  ma- 
jor in  the  royal  army.  This  lady,  who  was  a  woman 
of  exceeding  good  imderllanding,  taught  her  fon  Ri- 
chard his  accidence.  To  his  grandfather  VVillis,  who 
was  left  his  guardian,  he  was  in  part  indebted  for  his 
education  ;  and  having  gone  through  the  grammar 
fchool  at  Wakefield  with  fmgular  reputation,  both  for 
his  proficiency  and  his  exadl  and  regular  behaviour,  he 
was  admitted  of  St  John's  college  Cambridge,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Johnfon,  on  the  24th  of  May  1676  ; 
being  then  only  four  months  above  14  years  of  age. 
On  the  22d  of  March  1681-2,  he  flood  candidate  for  a 
fellowfhip,  and  would  have  been  unaninmully  eledled, 
had  he  not  been  excluded  by  the  ftatuieson  account  of 
his  being  too  young  for  priell's  orders.  He  was  then 
a  junior  bachelor,  and  but  little  more  than  19  years 
old.  It  was  foon  after  this  that  he  btc.ime  a  frhool- 
mafler  at  Spalding.  But  that  he  did  not  coiuimic  long 
in  this  fituation  is  certain  from  a  letter  of  his  graiid- 
fither  Willis's,  ftill  preferved  in  the  family,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  he  was  with  Dr  Stitlingfiict  at  the 
Deanery  of  St  Paul's  on  the  25th  of  April  i69:?.  He 
had  been  recommended  by  his  college  to  the  Dean  as 
preceptor  to  his  fon  ;  and  Dr  Siillingfleet  gave  Mr 
Bentley  his  choice  whether  he  would  carry  his  pupil  to 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  He  fixed  upon  the  latter  nni- 
verfity  on  aeco.int  of  the  Bodleian  library,  to  the  con- 
fdiing  of  the  manufcripis  of  which  he  api'lied  with  ihe 
cUfeft  attention.  Being  now  of  age,  he  made  over  a 
fmall  crtate  which  he  ilcrived  from  his  family  to  his 
elder  brother,  and  inimcdiairly  laid  out  the  money  he 
obtained  for  it  in  ihe  purchafe  of  books.  In  July 
1683,   he   took  the  degree  of  Mafler  of  Arts  at  St 


John's  college  Cambridge.  In  1692,  his  patron  be- 
ing advanced  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  collated  him  to 
a  prebend  in  that  church,  and  alfo  n>adc  him  his  do- 
mellic  chaplain.  That  learned  prelate,  as  well  as  Dr 
Will.  Lloyd,  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield,  had  fcen  many 
proofs  of  our  author's  extraordinary  merit,  when  they 
concurred  in  recommending  him  as  a  fit  pcrfon  to  open 
the  IcAures  upon  Mr  Boyle's  foundation  in  defence  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  This  gave  him  a  line 
opportunity  of  eflablifhing  his  fame.  He  faw  it  well  j 
and  refolved  to  pulh  it  to  die  uimolh  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Vrincipia  had  been  publiflied  but  a  few  years,  and 
the  book  vvas  little  known  and  Icfs  underltood.  Mr 
Bentley  tlicrtiore  determined  to  fparc  no  pains  in  dif- 
pl^ying  to  the  befl  advantage  the  profound  dcniouftra- 
tioni  which  that  excellent  work  furuilhed  iu  proof  of 
a  Deiiy  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  10  com- 
plete the  defigii,  he  applied  to  ihc  author,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  the  folution  of  fume  difiicuhits  which  had 
not  fallen  within  the  plan  of  his  treatiie*.  In  fliort, 
our  author's  fermons  at  Boyle's  Icelures  were  univer- 
fally  admired,  and  highly  railed  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher  ;  notwithftanding  that  cfcape  which  laid  him 
open  to  the  raillery  of  Dr  Kiel,  viz.  of  proving  the 
moon  not  to  turn  round  her  axis  bccaufe  Ihe  always 
lliovvs  ihe  fame  face  to  the  earth.  In  1093,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St  James's. 

In  the  following  year  arofc  ihc  tai  lous  difputc  be- 
tween hiin  and  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  relation 
to  the  epillles  of  Pualaris  ;  of  which  MrBo)lc  had 
publilhed  a  very  tine  edition,  wiih  a  Latin  vcrlion  of 
the  text.  Theie  epillles  the  Dr  aifened  to  be  fpa- 
rious,  the  produdion  of  lonie  fophili,  and  altogether 
contemptible  as  a  literary  pcrloi  mance.  The  princi- 
pal pieces  whicii  appeared  in  this  noted  coniroverfy 
\\<re,  I.  Dr  Bentlcy's  dilieriaiion  upon  the  epillles  of 
Themiltocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the 
Fables  of  A'fop,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
Mr  Wotion's  Retieftions  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning  :  bui  afterwards  printed  by  Dr  Bei.ilry  en- 
tire, and  added  wiih  great  additions  to  his  farther  de- 
fence of  it,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Buyle.  2.  "  Dr  Bentley's 
Dilfertaiion  ou  the  Epillles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables 
of  Alfop  examined  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle, 
Efq."  a  book  more  couiniouly  known  by  the  title  of 
Boyle  agairijl  Bi-rttt.-y.  3.  Dr  BcUilcy's  Anfwer  10  the 
above,  commonly  knov\n  by  ihe  name  of  .^ivir/i;;'  a- 
gaiiijl  Boyle,  a  curious  piece,  intcrfperfed  with  a  great 
deal  of  true  wit  and  humour.  From  ihe  caprice  or 
panialiiy  of  the  age  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Mr 
Boyle,  and  the  ridicule  of  ihc  wits  excrcifed  upon  Dc 
Bentley.     Thus  Dr  Garth,  in  the  Difpeiifary 

So  Diamonds  take  a  lnjlre  from  their  foil. 
And  to  a  BENTLEY  'tis  ivt  eve  a  BOYLE. 

Dr  Beniley  had  alfo  fimic  wags  who  were  his  enemies 
evc7i  at  Cambridge,  who  drew  his  picture  in  the  hands 
of  Phalaris's  guards,  who  were  puiting  him  inio  their 
maHcr's  bull,  and  out  of  the  Doi'tor's  mouth  came  a 
label  with  ihefe  words,  I  had  rather  be  Roasted  than 
BoYLED.  And  Dean  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
has  fomc  llrokcs  at  Dr  Bentley  upon  this  occafion,  but 
more  efpecially  in  his  B.iitle  of  the  Books,  where,  on 
account  of  Dr  Bentley's  dilfcriation  of  Phalaris,  &c. 
being  annexed  to  Mr  Wotton's  rctieAionson  learning. 
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BcntlcT.    anJ  their  being  great  friends,  he  makes  Mr  Wotton 

' V '  and  Dr  Ucntley,  Handing  fuic  by  lidc,  in  each  others 

dd'cncc,  to  be  both  translixcJ  to  the  ground  by  one 
ilroke  ot  the  javelin  of  Mr  lioyic,  and  this  he  height- 
ens by  the  fiuiile  of  a  cook's  fpitting  a  brace  of  wood- 
cocks. Nay,  fo  Ilrong  is  the  iuilucnec  of  literary  pre- 
judice and  falhion,  that  many  even  of  Dr  Bcntlcy's 
friends  confidcrcd  lioylc's  Kxaniinaiion  as  inianlwcr- 
able.  Nor  could  they  be  eoiniiictd  of  the  contrary, 
till  the  Doelor,  tint  alking  them  where  it  was  lo  im- 
pregnable, and  confuting  one  article  alter  another  up- 
on the  fpot,  asfalUsthey  inllanccd,  allured  them  it 
was  all  of  the  fame  kind.  This  he  crtcctually  lliowcd 
in  his  anfwcr.  It  now,  however,  fcems  to  be  the  let- 
tied  opinion  of  the  literary  world,  that  the  Dodor  has 
not  only  the  evident  advantage  in  rcfpcet  of  learning 
and  argument,  but  that  he  is  little,  it  at  all,  inferior 
to  his  antagonill  in  point  of  wit  and  fmartnels.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  amifs  to  recite  a  fcsv  tcllimonics  on 
the  fubjed.  Mr  ^\■alpole,  Ipeaking  of  Mr  Boyle's 
trandation  of  the  Epiltles  ot  Piialans,  (ays,  "  I'his 
work  occafioncd  the  Jamous  controverly  with  Dr  Bent- 
Icy  ; — who  alone,  and  unworltcd,  fullaincd  the  attacks 
of  the  brightclt  geniufcs  in  the  learned  world,  and 
whofc  fame  has  not  I'utfcred  by  the  wit  to  which  it 
gave  occalion."  Mr  Towers,  in  his  Britilh  Biography, 
cxprcllcs  himfclf  in  the  following  terms:  "In  the 
controverfy  between  him  and  Mr  J5oylc,  the  popular 
clamour,  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  the  latter;  but  Bent- 
ley's  is  umiuclfionably  a  much  uiore  valuable  perform- 
ance than  that  of  Boyle.  The  hitter,  coulidcred  as 
a  mere  Euglilh  compolition,  has  the  advantage  in  point 
of  llyle  ;  and  pleafcd  the  generality,  by  the  perloual 
fatirc  which  it  comained  againll  Dr  Bentley,  who  had 
many  enemies.  But  BentUy  had  greatly  the  fuperi- 
oriiy  with  refpeft  to  juft  reafoning,  critical  iagacity, 
and  extent  of  learning;  and  his  vindication  of  himlclf 
alfo  contained  many  Ihrewd  and  farcaltical  ftrokes  a- 
gainft  Mr  Boyle  and  hisperlormance.  Mrtch  has  been 
laid  in  favour  of  Mr  Boyle,  as  a  genteel  and  polite 
"•  writer;  and  it  mull  be  confclfed,  that  Dr  Bcntlcy^s 
manner  was  often  too  ali'uming,  and  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  point  of  civility.  But  noiwithltandiug  this, 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  want  of  real  can- 
dour and  politcneis,  whatever  atfeaatio-:i  of  them  there 
might  be,  in  the  very  contemptuous  and  unfair  man- 
ner in  which  Dr  Bentley  was  treated  throughout  Mr 
Boyle's  book,  than  in  any  thing  which  Bentley  had 
faid  a<rainft  Boyle.  Bentley,  with  all  his  foibles,  was 
too  rcfpeaablc  a  charaAer  to  be  a  proper  lubjeft  of 
fuch  treatment;  though  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope,  have 
joined  in  countenancing  the  popular  prejudices  againll 
him.  Mr  Dodwell,  who  rtllded  at  Oxford  during 
the  controverfy,  who  made  himfelf  in  lome  fort  a  party 
in  it,  and  who  had  a  very  particular  court  paid  to  him 
bytheChrift-Church  men,  declared  to  them  that  he 
never  learned  fo  much  from  any  book  of  the  fize  in  his 
life,  as  he  had  done  from  Dr  Bentley's  Anfwcr  to 
Boyle. 

In  1696,  at  the  public  commencement,  Mr  Bentley 
had  been  created  Dotfor  of  Divinity  by  the  uuiycrfi- 
ty  of  Cambridge  ;  and  fomc  time  thereafter  admitted, 
ad  eundmi,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

In  1700  he  was  prefented  to  the  mafterlliip  of  Trini- 
ty college,  Cambridge, which  is  reckoned  worth  near 
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iooo\.  per  annum.     Upon  this  promotion  he  refigned  Bentley. 

his  prebend  of  Worcelier  ;  and  in  1701,  was  collated  ' ' — 

to  the  archdeaconry  of  tly.  Being  thus  placed  in  a 
ftate  of  cal'c  and  afiliiencc,  he  entered  into  matrimony, 
and  indulged  his  inclination  in  critical  purfuits ;  and 
the  t'ruiis  of  his  labours,  which  he  occalionally  publiih- 
ed,  all  difplayed  fuch  erudition  and  fagacity,  ihat,  by 
degrees,  he  obtained  tiie  charadcr  of  being  the  great- 
cll  critic  of  the  age.  In  tlie  mean  while,  however,  he 
carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand  in  the  government 
of  his  college,  that,  in  1709,  a  complaint  was  brought 
before  the  bilhop  of  Kly,  as  vililor,  againll  him,  by 
feveral  of  the  fellows,  who  charged  him  with  embez- 
zling the  college  money,  and  other  mil'Jemcanors. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  he  prefented  his  defence  to  the  bi- 
thop,  which  he  publillied  in  1710,  under  the  title  of  - 
Thi  pnfcnt  Stiiti  oj  "Triiiity  Culisge,  8vo ;  and  thus 
began  a  quarrel,  which  was  carricit  on  with  the  moll 
virulent  auimoliiy  on  cash  lidc,  for  above  20  years, 
when  it  at  lall  ended  in  the  Doctor's  favour.  In  1716, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  James,  he  was  appointed  regius 
prof'ellbr  of  divinity  in  the  former  univcrlity  ;  annexed 
to  which  was  a  good  benefice  in  the  bilhopric  of  Ely. 
His  majelty  King  George  1.  on  a  vilit  to  the  univcrlity 
in  1 71 7,  having,  as  ufual,  nominated  by  mandate  feve- 
ral perfons  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  divinity,  our  profef- 
for,  to  whole  office  it  belonged  to  perlorm  the  ceremo- 
ny called  creation,  demanded  four  guineas  from  each 
perfon,  bcfidcs  a  broad  piece  of  gold,  and  abfolutely 
rcfufed  to  create  any  doi.Hor  without  ihefe  fees:  hence 
there  arofc  a  long  and  warm  difpute,  during  which, 
the  doilrtor  was  hrlt  liifpended,  and  then  degraded  ; 
but  on  a  petition  to  his  Majelly  for  relief  from  that 
fentcnce,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  king's 
Bench,  where  the  proceedings  againlt  him  being  re- 
vcrled,  a  mandamus  was  illiicd,  charging  the  univer- 
fity to  reftorc  him.  With  regard  to  Dr  Bentley's  long 
difpuie  with  his  college,  Mr  W'  hiltourcpretentshis  hav- 
ing been  induced,  in  a  tingle  inltance,  alter  four  years 
of  unexceptionable  conduct,  to  recede  from  the  excel- 
lent rule  of  dctar  dignion,  in  the  elci^tion  to  a  I'ellow- 
fhip,  as  the  firft  faile  Itep  which  led  to  others,  and 
was  very  prejudicial  to  his  own  happincls.  A  concife 
and  accurate  account  of  his  controverlies  with  his  col- 
lege and  the  univcrlity,  and  of  the  publicaiions  which 
appeared  on  ihefe  occafions,  may  be  leen  in  MrGough's 
anecdotes  of  topography.  There  are  likewife,  in  the 
Ilarlcian  collection  of  manufcripts  in  the  Britifli  Mu- 
fcum,  N"  7523,  fomc  authentic  papers,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  univerfuy  againll  Dr  Bentley. — Dr 
Bentley  was  endowed  with  a  natural  hardinefsof  tem- 
per, which  enabled  him  to  ride  out  both  thefc  llorms 
without  any  extraordinary  dillurbance,  or  interruption 
to  his  literary  purfuits.  In  his  private  charafter,  iho' 
he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  too  fond  of  money, 
he  was  heariy,  finccre,  and  warm  in  his  friendlhip,  an 
affedionate  huPoand,  and  a  mod  indulgent  father.  He 
loved  hol'pitality  and  refpeft;  maintained  the  dignity 
and  munificence  of  the  ancient  abbots  in  houfe-kcep- 
ing  at  his  lodge,  which  he  beautified  ;  and,  in  conver- 
fation,  tempered  the  fe verity  of  the  critic  w-ith  fuch  a 
peculiar  Itrain  of  vivacity  and  pleafainry,  as  was  very 
entertaining.  He  died  at  his  lodge  in  Trinity  college, 
on  the  I4ih  of  July  1742,  at  80  years  of  age.  To 
his  latcft  hour  he  could  read  the  fmallcll  Greek  Te- 
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Bentlejr.    (lament  without  fpeftaclcs ;  and  he  died  of  a  young 

' V '  man's  diforder,   a  pleurctic  fever.     He  was  of  a  large 

and  robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  ftrong  fcanircs. 
Thcfe  gave  a  dignity,  pcrhai's  a  fcverity,  to  his  afpcft, 
which  probably  heightened  the  opinion  many  had  con- 
ceived of  the  haiightiiicfs  and  roughncfs  of  his  itiiipcr. 
But,  in  faft,  he  was  of  fo  tender  a  difpofiiion,  that  he 
never  read  a  touching  llury  without  tears.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  after  he  had  been  afflicted  with  a  liight 
paralytic  ftroke,  that  this  particular  effcd  of  the  fot't- 
nefs  of  his  nature  was  in  every  cafe  apparent;  i'o  that 
it  may  poflibly  be  imputed,  in  feme  degree,  to  his  dif- 
order. It  is  however,  certain,  that  previous  to  that 
event,  he  was  endued  with  great  tenderncfs  and  fcnfi- 
bility.  In  the  contefl  about  the  vifitatorial  power, 
when  he  met  Bifliop  Moore,  he  was  I'o  llruck  with  fee- 
ing his  old  friend  appear  in  a  hollile  manner  againft 
him,  that  he  fainted  away  in  the  court. 

When  we  confider  the  great  abilities  and  uncommon 
erudition  of  which  Dr  Bcntlcy  was  polfcirtd,  it  rcHecls 
feme   difgrace    on  our  country,   fays   Dr  Kijipis,   that 
even  his  literary  reputation  lliould   be  fo  long   treated 
with  contempt  ;  that  lie  lliould  be  reprel'cnted  as  a  mere 
verbal  critic,  and   as  a  pedant  without  genius.     The 
unjuft  light  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  able  men  who  oppofcd  him  in  the  Boylean 
controverfy  ;   it  arofe,    perhaps,  principally  from   the 
poets   engaging  on   the  fame  liJe  of  the  qucftion,  and 
making  him  the  objcft  of  their   fatirc  and  ridicule. 
The  "  dalhing  Bcniley"  of  Pope  will  be  remembered 
and   repeated  by  thoufands   who  know  notliiiig  of  the 
Doftor's  real  merit.     Having  mentioned   this  epithet, 
we  Ihall  add  the  candid  note  of  the  poet's  right  reve- 
rend editor.     "  This  gr-:'at   man,  with   all  his  faults, 
deferved  to  be   put  into  better  company.     The  follow- 
ing words  of  Cicero  dcfcribe  him  not  amifs:   "  HabnU 
a  tiatura  genus  quoddam  acumiuis,  quod  ctiatn  arte  li- 
ma-jerat,  quod   erat  in   reprehendis  verbis  verfiitiim  ct 
Joters  ;  fed  f.epe  flohtachoftivi  iioiinuiiquam  jrigidum, 
interdiim  etium  faatum."     In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad,    Mr  Pope  introduces  our  critic  at   greater 
length,  and  with  lliil  greater  feverity.   Perhaps  it  may 
be  found,  that   the  afperity  of  Mr   Pope  was  not  en- 
tirely owing   to  the    combination  of  certain  wits  and 
poets  againit  Dr  Bentley,  but  to  pcrfonal  refentment. 
We  arc  told  th,;t  Billiop  Atterbury,  having  Bentley  and 
Pope   both   at  dinner  with   him,   infilled  on  knowing 
what  opinion   the    Doftor  entertained  of  the  Englilh 
Homer.     He   for  fome  time  cludeii  the  quelHon  :  but 
at  lafl,  being  urged  to  fpeak  out,  he  faid,  "  The  verfcs 
are  good  verfes,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is  Spon- 
danus."     It  mull,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  one 
ciu.'e  of  Dr  Bentley's  having  enemies,  was  his  not  al- 
ways bearing  his   faculties   with    funicient  meekntfs. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  conlidcrable  degree  of  lite- 
rary pride,  and  to  have  fjioken  of  himfclf  and  otliers 
with  uncommon  freedom.     Mr  Wliillon  informs  us  of 
the    Doctor's  having  faid,  "That  when   he  himfclf 
ihould  be  dead,  WalTc  would  be  the  moll  learned  man 
in  England."     Dr  Salter,  who  was  extremely  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Dr  Bentley,  confcffed  that  he  was 
remarkable  for  lusfajlns,  efpecially  towards  his  equals, 
and  for  fpeaking  highly  of  himfclf.     But  at  the  fame 
time,  he  is  dcfcribcd  by  Dr  Salter  as  having  been  a 
very  amiable  and  pleafant  man  in  private  life,  and  as 
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pofleffing  much  good  nature,  though  he  h.iih  been  o- 
therwife  reprefented.  This  account  agrees  with  the 
nioft  authentic  information  from  difTerent  quarters. 
It  is  related  of  Dr  Bentley,  that  he  ufed  to  pull  off  his 
hat  to  the  younger  Undents,  but  would  not  do  it  to  the 
fellows  of  his  college.  Being  afkcd  the  reafon  for  mak- 
ing this  difference,  he  anfwered,  "  That  the  young 
ones  might  come  to  fomething  ;  but  for  the  others 
they  never  could  be  good  lor  any  thing." 

I'hc  Dodor's  principal  works,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  were,  I.  His  animadverfions  and  remarks 
on  the  poet  Callimachus.  2.  Annotations  on  the  two 
firlt  Couiedics  of  Arillophancs.  3.  Emendations,  &c. 
on  the  Fragment  of  Menandcr  and  Philemon.  4.  Re- 
marks upon  CoUins's  difcourfc  of  Free-thiukL  g.  j. 
Beautiful  and  correft  editions  of  Horace,  Terence, 
Phaedrus,  and  Milton  with  notes. 

In  1721  he  publilhed  propofals  for  printing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek    rcllament,    and  St  Hierom's 
Latin  veriion;  in  which  edition  he  intended  to  make 
no  ufe  of  any  manufcript  that  was  not  at  leall   1000 
years  old.     Upon  thefc  propofals  Dr  Middleton  pub- 
lilhed  fo:nc  remarks  ;  and  the  work  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance.    "  If  Dr  Middleion's   attack  contributed  to 
this  event  (DrKippis  obferves),  he  certainly   did  no 
little  dillcrvice  to  the  caufe  of  i'acred  literature.     The 
completion  of  Dr  Bentley's  noble  undertaking  was  the 
principal  employment  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.   He 
had  coUedcJ  and  collated  all  the  manufcripts   of  Eu- 
rope to  which  accefs  could  be  obtained.     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  his  nephew,   Thomas   Bentley,    L.  L.  D.   well 
known  in   the   republic  of  letters,    travelled   through 
Europe  at  his  uncle's  expcnce.     The  work  was  of  fuch 
magintude,  that  he  found  it  ncceifary,  for  the  lirll  time 
to  piiblilh  propofals  for  printing  it  by  fubfcription.   The 
whole  was  completed  for  puldication  ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived locol.  in  part  of  the  fubfcription,  all  of  which 
he  returned  to  the  fubfcribers  when  he  took  the  rcfo- 
lution  of  not  letting  it  appear  in  the  world  during  his 
own  life.     The  work  is  now  in  the  poifefllon  of  liis 
executor  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  one  of  the   fcnior  fel- 
lows of  Trinity  College,  and   rector  of  Nailfton  near 
Alhby  in  Lcicelterthirc;  and  it  is  hoped   that  at  fomc 
future  period  it  may   fee   the  light. — Other  valuable 
remains  of  Dr  Bentley  arc  fiill  in   exiflence  ;  fome  of 
which  arc  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and  fome  in 
ihofc  of   Mr  Cumberland  his  grandfon.     The   latter 
gentleman   is   pollelied  of  the  Doctor's  clallic  books, 
with  his  marginal   notes.     From  thefe  notes  Mr  Cum- 
berland hath  publiihed  an  edition  of  Lucan;  which, 
though   not  perfect  throughout,  is   full  and  complete 
with  regard  to  the  four  lirlt  books.     The  fame  gentle- 
man  has  a  Homer  of  o\u-  great  critic's,  with  many 
marginal  notes  and  correi'lions,  preparatory  to  an  edi- 
tion of  it  which  he  intended  to  have  given.    Dr  Bent- 
ley's critical  corrcfpondcncc  with  his  numerous  lite- 
rary acquaintance,  which  nuift  be  very  inflructive  and 
entertaining,  is  not  only  prcfcrvcd,  but  deligncd  to  be 
laid  before  the  public." 

The  Doctor's  publication  of  Milton,  it  is  faid,  was 
owing  to  (^ueeii  Caroline.  Her  majclly  reprefented 
to  him  that  he  had  printed  no  edition  of  an  Englifh 
clallic,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  Milton.  His  notes 
upon  this  great  poet  have  been  the  worll  received  of 
any  of  his  critical  performances.  The  learned  Bilhop 
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Newton  fpe.iks  of  ihcm  sviih  confulerable  fcvcrity,  in- 
termixed, however,  with  fomc  aiiplaiifc. 

BENZOIN,  in  in:itcria  meiiic.i,  a  concrete  rcfmous 
juice,  obtained  i'rom  a  I'liccics  of  llyrax.     Sec  Styrax. 

BLIIAMS,  a  coarfc  cloth,  ail  made  with  cotton- 
thread,  which  comes  from  tlic  Eaft  Indies,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Sural. 

BERAR,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mo^iil,  near  the  kingdom  of  Bcngil.  It 
abounds  in  corn,  rice,  pullc,  and  poppies,  from  which 
laft  they  cxtraa  opituii ;  and  fugar-canes  grow  almoll 
without  cultivation.  The  capital  town  is  called  Sha- 
poiir. 

BERAUM,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  14.  2J.  N.  Lat. 
JO.  2. 

BERAY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  fituatcd 
in  W.  Long.  i.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

BERBERIS,  the  baruerry,  or  pifptrtdgt  bujh  : 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcx- 
andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  charaacrs  of  wiiich  arc  : 
The  calyx  confills  of  I'lX  leaves  ;  the  petals  arc  fix, 
with  two  glands  at  the  ungues  ;  it  has  nollykis  ;  and 
»he  berry  contains  two  feeds. 

Specks.  T.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  barberry, 
grows  n.iturally  in  hedges  in  many  pans  of  Engl.ind, 
as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  is  alfo  cviliiva- 
led  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled 
and  ufcd  for  gariiilliing  diihes.  It  riles  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  I'eet,  with  many  (lalks,  which  have  a 
white  bark,  yellow  on  the  iulide.  The  Ualks  and 
branches  are  armed  withfliarp  thorns,  which  commonly 
grow  by  threes;  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtiiie,  and  llighily 
fawcd  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  ramcfc  biniclies,  like  ihofc 
of  the  currant  biilli,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  thcfe 
are  fuccecded  by  oval  fruit,  which  arc  at  firll  green, 
but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  iiue  red  colour.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
There  arc  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  (linib,  which 
by  fome  have  been  taken  for  diftind  fpccies  ;  one  is 
the  barberry  without  Hone;  another,  the  barberry  with 
white  fruii  ;  and  the  third  is  called  by  Tojrneiort /^//Vr 
eajtern  htir-lnrrj,  with  a  black  fwcet  I'riiit.  Of  thefcMr 
Miller  obfcrves,  that  the  firfl  certainly  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  plant;  becaufe  the  fuckers  taken  from  thofe 
buflies  commonly  produce  fruit  with  Hones:  the  fecond, 
he  fays,  feldom  bears  any  fruit  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
tighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark  of  the  flalks  arc 
whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind  :  the  third  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  with  the  common  forr,  excepting 
the  colour  and  iiavour  of  its  fruit,  which  can  never  in- 
dicate a  fpccific  difference.  2.  Tlie  canadcniis,  is  a 
native  of  that  country  from  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  common  in  Britilb  gar- 
dens than  at  prefent.  The  leaves  are  much  bro.;der  and 
flioner  than  tliofc  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  fruit  is 
Hack  when  ripe.  3.  The  crciica,  with  a  fiiiglc  flower 
in  each  footffalk,  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Britain;  the 
plants  being  tender  wliilll  young,  and  moll  of  them 
killed  by  fcvcre  frolL  This  never  rifcs  more  than  three 
or  four  i'eet  high  in  Britain  ;  but  fends  out  many  llalks 
from  the  root,  which  arc  flrongly  armed  with  fpincs 
at  every  joint:  the  leaves  are  produced  without  order, 
and  are  Uiapcd  like  iLofc  of  the  narrow-leaved  box- 


tree  :  the  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves, 
each  having  a  (lender  footllalk  ;  but  they  arc  not  fuc- 
cccded  by  fruit  in  Britain. 

Cuiturc.  The  iirlt  fort  is  generally  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  arc  fcnt  out  in  great  plenty  Irom  the 
root  ;  but  fiich  plants  are  very  apt  to  fend  oiu  fuckers 
in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  that  are  propagated  by 
layers  ;  fo  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  Tiie  bell 
lime  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall :  the  young  flioots  of  the 
fame  year  arc  the  bell;  for  this  purpofe  ;  thcfe  will  be 
well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  oft",  .-.nd  planted  where  they  are  deligncd  to  re- 
main. M  here  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it 
lliould  be  planted  liuglc,  not  in  hedges  as  was  formerly 
the  pradice  ;  the  fuckers  lliould  be  every  autumn  taken 
away,  and  the  grofs  ihoots  pruned  out :  by  this  means 
the  fruit  will  be  much  fairer  and  in  greater  plenty  than 
on  thofe  that  are  fiitltrtd  to  grow  wild.  The  other 
lorts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  only  the 
third  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  llieltercd  as  foon  as 
the  young  ihoots  arc  taken  off,  till  the  plants  have  ac- 
quired llrength,  when  they  may  be  turned  out,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  lituation. 

Medicinal  ahd  other  qiiaitths.  The  berries,  which 
arc  lb  acid  that  birds  will  not  feed  upon  them,  are  mo- 
derately affringent  ;  snd  have  been  given  with  fucccfs 
in  bilious  liuxcs,  and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  a- 
crimony,  and  tliinnels  of  ihc  juices.  Among  the  E- 
gyptians  barberries  arc  ufed  in  fltixes  and  in  malignant 
fevers^  for  abating  beat,  quenching  ihirft,  railing  the 
lirengih,  and  preventing  pHtrefadion  :  the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a  day  and  a  night,  in  about  12  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  with  the  S.'ddition  of  a  little  fennel 
Iced,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  oH'cnce  to  the  flomach  ; 
the  liquor  flrained  off,  and  Iwectened  with  fugar  or 
fyrup  of  citrons,  is  given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpinus,  from  whofc  \xq2\\^zDc  Medicir.a  JEgyp- 
toriiiu  Dr  Lewis  txirae^cd  thisactount,  informsus,  that 
betook  this  medicine  hiir.feif  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a 
peAilential  fever  accompained  with  an  immoderate  bilious 
diarrhoc^a.  The  leaves  alio  arc  gratelully  acid.  The 
flowers  are  offenlive  to  the  fmell  when  near,  but  at  a  di- 
ftance  their  odour  is  extremely  fine.  An  infufion  of  the 
bark  in  white-wine  is  purgative.  The  roots  boiled  in  ley 
dye  wool  yellow.  In  Poland  they  dye  leather  of  a  nioft 
beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the  root.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  ileiTis  dyes  linen  of  a  line  yellow  with  the 
afliftance  of  alum.  This  flirub  flioidd  never  be  permit- 
ted to  grow  in  corn  lands ;  for  the  ears  of  wheat  that 
grow  near  it  never  fill,  and  its  influence  in  this  refpefl 
has  been  known  to  extend  acrofs  a  licld  of  '^00  or  40Q 
yards.  Cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  eat  it ;  horfes  and 
fwine  refufc. 

BEREICE,  a  river  of  Terra  Firma  in  America, 
which  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  in  S.  Lat.  6.  30.  This. 
is  the  only  river  in  the  country,  and  waters  a  great 
number  of  plantations  of  cotton,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. 

BERCARIA,  Berq^uekia,  or  Bcikcr/a,  in  mid- 
dle-age writers,  denotes  a  Hiccp-fold,  Iheep  cote,  llicep- 
pcn,  or  other  inclofure,  for  the  fafe  keeping  a  flock  of 
ibeep. — The  word  is  abbreviated  from  terbicarict  ;  of 
biiLcx,  dctorted  from  vcmcx.  Hence  alfo  a  fliepherd. 
was  denomiaated  l/crkicariu:  and  bcrqnaiius. 

BERCHEROIT, 
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icrchcroit  BERCHEROIT,  or  Berkoits,  a  weight  ufcd  at 
U  Arcliangel,  and  in  all  ilie  Riillian  dominions,  to  weigh 
Eercnga-  f^jij  nierciiandizcs  as  arc  heavy  and  bulky.  It  weighs 
about  364  lib.  Englilh  avoirdupois  weight. 

BERCHEM,  or  Berghem,  (Niciiolas),  an  excel- 
lent painter,  w.is  .1  native  of  Hacrlem,  and  born  in 
1624.  He  received  inftniclions  from  fevera!  very  emi- 
nent maftcrs  ;  and  it  was  no  fmail  addition  to  their 
fame  that  Bcrchcm  was  tiieir  fcholar.  The  charming 
pictures  of  cattle  and  figures  by  this  admirable  maUcr 
are  jullly  held  in  the  iiii^helt  eftiiiiation.  He  has  been 
fingiilarly  iiappy  in  having  many  of  thcni  finely  engra- 
ved by  John  VisscHER,  an  artill  oi  the  firll  rank. 
Berchem  had  an  cafy  expeditious  manner  of  painting, 
and  an  inexprcffible  variety  and  beamy  in  ihechnice  of 
fites  for  his  landfcapcs  ;  executing  tliem  with  a  furpri- 
ling  degree  of  ncatnefs  and  truiii.  He  poU'cJlld  a 
clearnefs  and  (Irengih  of  judgment,  and  a  wondcriul 
power  and  cafe  in  cxpreiTuig  his  ideas  ;  and  although 
his  fubjciSls  were  of  the  lower  kind,  yet  his  choice  of 
nature  was  judicious,  and  lie  gave  to  every  fubjct'l  as 
much  of  beauty  and  elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The 
leafing  of  his  trees  is  exquilitely  and  freely  touched: 
his  (kies  are  clear  ;  and  his  clouds  float  lightly,  as  if 
fupported  by  air.  The  diflinguifliing  characters  of 
the  pictures  of  Berchem  are,  the  breadth  andjurt  di- 
llribution  of  the  light  ;  the  grandeur  of  his  malFcs  of 
light  and  Ihadow  ;  the  natural  eafe  and  fimplicity  in 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  exprtifing  their  fevcral 
characters;  the  jull  degradation  of  his  diflanccs  ;  the 
hrilliancy  and  harmony,  as  well  as  the  tranfparence,  of 
his  colouring  ;  the  corrednefs  and  true  perfpective  of 
his  dcfign  ;  and  the  elegance  of  his  compofnion  ;  and 
where  any  of  thofc  marks  arc  wanting,  no  authority 
ought  to  be  fufficient  to  afcribe  c^ny  picture  to  him. 
He  painted  every  part  of  liisl'ubjeAs  fo  extremely  well, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  in  which  he  ex- 
celled molt ;  his  trees,  buildings,  waters,  rocks,  hills, 
cattle,  and  figures,  being  all  equally  admirable. 

BERCHETT  (Peter),  an  eminent  hiltory-paintcr, 
was  born  in  France  in  1659,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was 
employed  in  the  royal  palaces.  He  came  to  England 
in  168 1,  to  work  under  Rambour,  a  French  painter 
of  architciSure  ;  but,  after  llaying  a  year,  returned  10 
Marli.  He  came  again,  and  was  lent  by  King  William 
to  the  palace  he  was  building  at  Loo,  where  he  was 
employed  i;  months;  and  then  came  a  third  time  to 
England,  where  he  had  fufHeient  b.illnefs.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr  Walpole,  that  he  tlien  painted  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  chapel  of  Trinity  colletre,  Oxford,  the  flair- 
cafe  at  the  Duke  of  Schombcrg's  in  P.ill-Mall,  and  ihe 
fuuimer-houfc  at  Ranclagh.  His  drawings  in  the  aca- 
demy were  much  approved.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  retired  to  Marybonc,  where  he  painted  only 
fmall  pieces  of  fabulous  hiltory,  and  died  there  in  Ja- 
nuary 1720. 

BERDASH,  in  aniiquity,  was  a  name  formerly 
nfed  in  England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-drefs  ;  and 
hence  a  perfon  who  made  or  fold  fu-.h  neck  cloths  was 
called  a  berdiijher,  from  which  is  derived  our  word 
haberdajher. 

BERECYNTHIA,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  the 
Pagan  theology. 

BERENGARIANISM,  a  name  given  by  eccle- 
fudical  writers  to  the  opinion  of  thofc  who  deny  the 
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truth  and  reality  of  the  body  and  blood  ofCbriftin  Eercniee. 
the  cucharift.  The  denomination  took  its  rife  from  '  ''  ' 
Brrcngarius,  archdeacon  and  fcholiaflicus  of  the  church 
o;  Sc  Mary  at  Anjou  about  the  year  lojj,  who  niain- 
t:iiiievl  that  the  bread  and  wine,  even  after  confecration, 
do  noi  btcome  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
but  only  a  figure  and  !ign  thereof. 

Bcrengarhinifm  v.'a.s  llrcnuoullyoppofi-dby  Lsnfranc, 
Guiunond,  Adclniannus,  Albericus,  Sec.  Divers  fy- 
nods  were  held,  wherein  the  ailhor  was  condemned  at 
Rome,  Verfailles,  Florence,  Tours,  &c.  He  rctrafled, 
and  returned  again  more  than  once;  figncd  three  fcvcrsl 
Catholic  confcllions  of  faith  ;  tlie  firft  in  the  fecond 
council  of  Rome,  the  fecond  in  the  third,  and  the 
third  in  the  fourth  council  of  the  fame  ciiy.  But  he 
flill  relapftd  (0  his  former  opinion  when  the  florm  was 
over  ;  though  Mabillon  maintains  he  foon  recovered 
from  his  fourth  fall,  and  died  an  orthodox  Catholic  in 
1088. 

BERENICE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aidetcs  king  of 
Egypt,  lucceeded  Iicr  father  before  his  death.  This 
baniihed  prince  implored  the  afliftance  of  ilic  Romans. 
Ponipry  reltorcd  him.  Berenice,  10  fupport  lurfclf  on 
the  throne,  allured  a  prince,  whole  name  wasScleucus, 
dcfccndcd  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  admitted  him 
to  her  nuptial  bed,  and  to  her  fceptre.  She  was  loon 
weary  of  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  She  next  caft 
her  eye  on  Archelaus,  who  married  her,  and  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  her  troops  torcpulfe  the  Romans. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle.  Ptolemy  returned  to  Alex- 
andria and  put  his  rebellious  daughter  to  death. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  king  of  E- 
gypt,  cut  off  her  hair  in  purfuance  of  a  vow,  and  con- 
fcciated  it  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  This  depofit  be- 
ing afterwards  loft,  Connon  the  maihcinatieian,  in  com- 
pliment to  her,  declared  that  the  queen's  locks  had  been 
conveyed  to  heaven,  and  compofed  ihofe  fevcn  (tars 
near  the  tail  of  the  bull,  called  10  this  day  cov:a  Bcre- 
jiic's. 

Rerekice,  daughter  of  Coflobarus  and  of  Salome 
fifler  to  Herod  the  Great,  was  married  fir.^  to  Ariflo- 
biilus,  fon  of  the  fame  Herod  and  Mariamnc.  He 
having  a  brother  who  married  ihc  dau^^htcr  of  Arche- 
laus king  of  Cappadocia,  often  upbr.iided  Berenice 
that  he  was  married  below  himfelf  in  wedding  her. 
Berenice  related  all  thefe  difcourfes  to  her  mother,  and 
exafperated  her  fo  furioully,  that  Salome,  who  had 
much  power  over  Herod's  mind,  made  him  fufpcet  A- 
riltobuhis,  and  was  the  principal  caufc  that  urged  this 
cruel  father  to  get  rid  of  him.  She  married  again  ;  and 
having  loft  her  fecond  hufband,  went  to  Roine,  and 
got  into  the  favour  of  Augufliis.  But,  above  all,  Ihc 
inlinuated  herfelfinto  tlic  good  graces  of  Anionia,  the 
wife  of  Drufus,  v.liich  in  the  end  proved  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Agrippa. 

Berenice,  grand-daughter  of  the  preceding,  and 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  king  of  Judca,  has  been  much 
talked  of  on  account  of  her  amours.  She  was  betrothed 
to  one  Marcus,  but  he  died  before  the  marriage.  Soon 
after,  flic  married  his  uncle  Ilero.l.who  at  the  defire 
of  Agrippa,  both  his  brother  and  failicr-in-law,  was 
created  king  of  Chalcis  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  She 
loft  her  huiband  in  tlie  ?ih  year  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius ;  and  in  her  widowhood,  it  was  nmioured  (he 
committed  inceft  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  To  put 
Z  2  a 
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aAopto  this  report,  (he  offered  herfclf  in  marriage  to 
Polcmoii  king  olCilicia,  provided  he  would  change  his 
religion.  He  accepted  her  oHtrs,  was  circumcilcd, 
and  married  her.  Berenice  foon  left  him  to  follow  her 
own  ways,  and  lie  abandoned  Judjilm  lorciurn  to  his 
former  religion.  Slie  was  always  very  well  with  )ier 
brother  Agrippa,  and  ftcoiidtd  him  in  the  deligii  ot 
preventing  the  defolation  of  the  Jews.  She  got  Titus 
into  her  Jnares  ;  but  the  nuinmns  of  the  Roman  people 
hindering  her  from  becoming  his  wife,  there  remained 
nothing  for  her  but  the  title  of  mirtrefs  or  concubine  of 
ihc  emperor.  The  French  Aage,  in  tlic  i  7ih  century, 
refounded  with  ilie  amours  of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Berenice  (anc.  geog.),the  name  of  feveral  cities, 
particularly  of  a  cclebraitd  port-town  on  the  Sinus  A- 
rabicus  :  Now  Smz;  which  fee. 

BtiRKXicK's  Bail-,  Co>/m  Birertius.  See  BERENICE. 

BERE-REGis,  a  town  in  Dorfctilure  in  England, 
in  W.  Long.  2.   15.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BERESOW,  a  divifiou  of  the  province  of  To- 
bolfk  in  Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
flraits  of  Waigatz,  on  the  cafl  by  a  large  bay  of  the 
frozen  ocean  which  runs  into  the  luid  towards  ihcfouth, 
and  at  the  65th  degree  of  latitude  fcparatcs  into  two 
arms  ;  one  of  wiiich  is  called  the  0!>Jkaia-Cuba,  or 
Oby-bay  ,-  and  the  other  TazawJkM-z-Cuba,  or  the  bay 
oi  Tazoiu.  The  river  Oby  empties  itfelfiu  the  former, 
and  the  Taz  into  the  latter.  This  dillricl:  was  under 
the  Ruflian  dominion  long  before  the  other  parts  of 
Siberia  were  conquered,  being  reduced  by  the  Czar 
Gabriel  fo  early  as  the  year  1530. 

BEREWICHA,  or  Berkwica,  in  old  writers,  de- 
notes a  village  or  hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or 
manor,  fiiuate  at  fome  diftance  therefrom. — The  word 
frequently  occurs  in  Dooml'day-book  :  Ijl^x  junt  ben- 
7uichie  ejiijiiem  manerii. 

BERG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wefl- 
phalia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of 
Clevcs,  on  the  well  by  the  county  of  Mark  auJ  the 
duchy  of  Wcftphalia,  on  the  louth  by  Wefteravia,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  dioccfc  of  Cologne,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Rhine.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length, 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  is  very  fruitful  along  the  Rhine, 
but  mountainous  and  woody  towards  the  county  of 
Mark.  It  is  fubjcft  to  the  elector  Palatine,  but  his 
right  is  difputed  by  PrulFia  and  Saxony.  The  princi- 
pal town  is  DulTeldorp;  and  the  principal  rivers,  befidcs 
the  Rhine,  are  the  Wippcr,  Agger,  and  Sieg. 

Berg  (St  Winox),  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  the  country  of  Flanders,  fortified  by  Vaubau,  and 
fubjeft  to  France.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Colme,  fix 
miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  21  from  Ypres.  The  air  is 
often  very  unwholefome,  cfpecially  to  flrangers.  It 
has  an  hofpital  for  foldicrs,  taken  care  of  by  friars 
called  Botis  Fiats,  and  two  feminaries  for  young  flu- 
dents.  The  river  Colme  ferves  inftead  of  a  canal  to  go 
to  Hondfliot,  St  Omer's,  and  Gravelines.  There  is 
Jikewife  another  canal  to  go  to  Dunkirk.  The  villages 
in  its  territory  are  very  famous  for  butter  and  checfe, 
of  which  they  fend  a  great  quantity  to  Flanders.  F'ort 
Lapin  and  Fort  Suille  are  within  a  cannon's  fliot  of 
this  place,  and  Fort  St  Francis  is  feated  on  the  canal, 
near  three  miles  from  the  town.  E.  Long.  2.  3J. 
N.  Lat.  50.  57. 


Berg-zabern,  a  town  of  France  in  Alface.     E.  Berpama- 
Long.  7-  5  J-  N.  Lat.  49.  4.  Uo 

lii:.B.c ■Gn/iu,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  of  an  D 
earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  properly  called  ^'rf^?;  okn,  Utrgamot. 
tho"  not  known  among  the  colour-men  under  that  name.  ' 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, commonly  in  the  neiglibinirbood  of  copper-mines, 
from  p::riiclcs  of  w  Iiich  metal  it  receives  its  colour. 
In  many  pans  of  Germany,  they  have  a  purer  kind  of 
this,  dilUnguilhed  by  no  peculiar  name,  but  feparated 
by  art  from  the  waters  draining  from  the  coper-mines, 
and  diti'ering  no  othcrwifc  from  this  native  fubftancc, 
than  as  the  walhcd  okres  of  Oxfordlhire,  £cc.  do  from 
tlicl'c  fent  us  in  their  natural  condition.  The  characters 
by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  from  other  green 
earths,  are  thcfc:  it  is  a  denfe  compaft  fubliance,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  but  not  difagreeablc 
green  ;  of  a  rough  and  uneven,  but  not  dnlty  furface, 
and  fomewhai  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  tlic  tongue;  does  not  break  ealily  between  ihe  fin- 
gers; nor  at  all  llains  the  hands.  It  is  of  a  brackilh 
djlagrecable  taftc,  and  does  not  ferment  with  acids. 

fiERGAMASCO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eafi;  by  the 
Brcllin,  on  the  north  by  the  Valteline,  on  the  wc(t 
and  fouih  by  the  Milancfc.  It  extends  about  56  leagues 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  ;o  from  call  to  welt.  It  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers  which  render  it  very  fertile, 
and  particularly  it  produces  a  great  number  of  cheliiuts. 
It  has  mines  of  iron,  and  quarries  of  marble,  and  other 
Hones  of  which  they  ma;;e  iniUloncs.  There  are  a 
great  number  ot  villages,  but  nociiy  except  Bergamo 
the  capital.  The  people  are  very  induftrious,  and  make 
the  bell  of  their  natural  producitions.  They  are  well 
flocked  with  cattle,  and  make  fine  tapetlry.  Their 
language  is  the  mod  corrupt  of  any  in  Italy. 

BERGAMO  (James  Philip  de),  an  Auguflin 
monk,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1454,  wrote  in  Latin  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  tlie  year 
150;,  and  a  treaiife  of  Illuflrious  Women.  He  died 
in  1518. 

Bergamo,  anciently  Bergomnm,  a  large  and  flrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bergamafco.  It  has  a  Ilrong  citadel, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop.  Its  fituatiou  near  the  Alps 
makes  the  inhabitants  fubjeft  to  fvvellings  in  their 
throats,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  Alpine  waters. 
E.  Long.  9.  38.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

BERGAMOT,  a  fpecies  of  citron,  produced  at  firft 
cafually  by  an  Italian's  grafting  a  citron  on  the  llock 
of  a  bcrgamot  pear-tree,  whence  the  fruit  produced  by 
this  union  participated  both  of  the  citron-tree  and  the 
pear-tree.  The  fruit  hath  a  fine  tafle  and  fmell,  and 
its  effcntial  oil  is  in  high  efleem  as  a  perfume.  The 
cllcnce  of  Bergamot  is  alfo  called  elp:i:tia  de  cedra.  It 
is  extrafted  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  firft 
cutting  it  in  fniall  pieces,  then  immediately  fqueezing 
the  oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs  velftl.  This  liquor  is 
an  etherial  oil.  A  water  is  dillillcd  from  the  peel  as 
follows  :  Take  the  outer  rind  of  three  berganiots,  a 
gallon  of  pure  proof-fpirit,  and  four  pints  of  pure  wa- 
ter ;  draw  off  a  gallon  in  a  balneum  marix,  then  add 
as  much  of  the  befl  white  fugar  as  will  be  agreeable. 
Or  uke  of  the  ellencc  of  bcrgamot  three  drams  and  a 

half, 
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Iialf,  of  reftifieil  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints,  of  volatile 
fal  ammoniac  a  dram  ;  diflil  off  three  pints  in  a  bal- 
neum marise. 

Bergamot  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  acoarfcta- 
peftry,  mamifai5lured  with  flocks  of  filk,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat's  hair,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
vented by  the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERGAllAC,  a  very  rich,  populous,  and  trading 
town  of  France,  feated  on  the  river  Dordogne,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  ;7.  N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

BKllGAS,  a  town  of  Romania,  in  European  Turkey, 
and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifliop.  It  is  featcd  on  the 
river  LariflTa,  in  E.  Long.  27.  ;o.  N.  Lat.  41.  17- 

BERGEN,  anciently  Bir^i,  a  city  of  Norway,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bcrgenhus.  It  is  the  Ice  of 
a  bithop,  and  has  a  flrong  cafHc  and  a  good  port.  It  is 
a  large  place,  but  is  fubjcc'l  to  fires,  as  being  all  built 
of  wood.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains  almofl  in- 
acceflible;  and  little  or  no  corn  grows  in  all  the  coun- 
try ;  that  which  they  ufc  is  all  imported,  and  diRri- 
butcd  from  thence  tliroughout  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  ftock-filh,  firs,  and  deal-boards. 
E.  Long.  5.  4J.  N.  Lat.  60.  11. 

Berge.m,  a  town  of  Pomerania  in  Germany,  and  ca- 
j)ital  of  the  Illc  of  Rugen,  fubjeft  to  the  Swedes.  £. 
Lo.ng.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  50. 

BERGEN-0P-700.M,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  featcd  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a 
inorafs,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eaftcrn  branch 
of  the  Schcld,  with  which  it  has  a  coninuinication 
by  a  navigable  canal.  The  houfcs  arc  well  built, 
and  the  market-places  and  fqisares  liandfumc  and  fpa- 
cious.  The  church  before  the  laft  liege,  was  reckoned 
a  good  building,  and  fo  was  the  marquis's  p:ilace.  It 
has  a  good  tract  of  land  under  its  jurifdidion,  with 
fcveral  villages,  and  fome  illands  in  the  Schcld.  It  has 
a  Very  advantageous  fituation  on  the  confines  of  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders.  It  is  flrong  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art,  being  (b  fccurcd  by  the  mo- 
ralTes  about  it,  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Zoom, 
that  it  was  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was,  however, 
taken  in  1747  by  the  French,  but  it  its  thought  not 
without  the  help  of  treachery.  The  fortifications  are 
allowed  to  be  the  mailer-piece  of  that  great  engineer 
Cohoril.  It  had  been  twice  befieged  before  without 
fuccefs.  The  marquis  of  Spinola  was  the  lafl  but  one 
who  inverted  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  raifc  the  fiegc 
with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men.  E.  Long.  4.  15,  N. 
Lat.  51.  qo. 

BERGHEM.     See  Berchem. 

BERGHMONT,  an  alTcmbly  or  court  held  upon  a 
liill  in  Derbyfliire,  for  deciding controvcrfies  among  the 
miners. 

BERGMAN  (SirTorbern),  a  celebrated  and  na- 
tural philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1735  at  Ca- 
tharinebcrg  in  Weftgothland.  His  father  was  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  and  had  deftined  him  to  the 
fame  employment ;  but  nature  had  defigned  jiim  for 
the  fcienccs.  To  them  he  perceived  an  irrefiftible  in- 
clination from  his  earliefl  years,  and  nature  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  will  of  his  friends.  His  firft 
ftudies  were  confined  to  matheinaiics  and  pliyfics;  and 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  divert  him  from  fciencc 
Laving  proved  ineflcaual,  he  wiS  fent  to  Upfal  with 
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permiifion  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.     Lin-  Bcrirnun. 

nxus  at  that  time  filled  t'le  whole  kingdom  with  his  ' * 

fame.  Infiigated  by  his  example,  the  Swcdilh  youth 
flocked  around  him  :  and  accomplilhed  difciplcs  leavi.'-ig 
his  fchool,  carried  the  name  and  the  fyfltm  of  their 
inaftcr  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  of  the  globe.  Bergman 
was  flruck  with  the  fplcndor  of  this  renown ;  he  at- 
tached hiuifclf  to  the  man  whofc  merit  had  procured 
it,  and  by  whom  he  was  \ery  foon  diflinguilhed.  He 
applied  himfclf  at  firit  to  the  fludyof  infeds,  and  made 
(everal  ingenious  rcfearches  into  their  hiflory  ;  among 
others  iino  that  of  the  genus  of  tenihredo,  fo  often  and 
fo  cruelly  preyed  on  by  llie  larvse  of  the  ichneumons, 
that  ncille  in  their  bowels  and  devour  them.  He  dif- 
covercd  that  the  leech  is  oviparous  ;  and  that  the  coc- 
cus aquaticus  is  the  egg  of  this  animal,  from  whence 
ilfue  ten  or  twelve  young.  Linnaeus,  who  had  at  firfl 
denied  this  faft,  was  flruck  with  aflonifliment  when  he 
f.iw  it  proved.  I'idi  ct  objluptii !  were  the  words  he  pro- 
nounced, and  which  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  me- 
moir when  he  gave  it  his  fanftion.  Mr  Bergman 
foon  dillinguillied  hiuifclf  as  an  aftronomer,  naiuralifl, 
and  geometrician  ;  but  iliefc  are  not  the  titles  by 
which  he  acquired  his  fame.  Tile  chair  of  chemiflry 
and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Wallerius,  becoming  vacant  by  his  relignation,  Mr 
Bergman  was  among  the  number  of  the  competitors  : 
and  without  having  before  this  period  difcovered  any 
particular  attention  to  f  hcniiflry,  he  publilhed  a  memoir 
on  the  preparation  of  alum  that  alloniflied  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  advcrfarics.  Nobody  was  able  to  con- 
ceive how  in  fo  fliort  a  time  he  could  liave  niade  a 
courfc  of  experimenis  fo  complete,  on  a  fubjetl  lb  new 
to  him.  His  difTertaiion  was  warmly  attacked  in  the 
periodical  publications,  and  Wallerius  himiclf  criii- 
cifcd  wiihout  rcfcrve.  But  in  the  midfl  of  fo  man/ 
enemies,  he  pollelfcd  a  firm  friend.  The  prince  Guf- 
tavus,  now  king  of  Sweden,  and  then  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  took  cognizance  of  the  affair.  Afier 
having  confulted  two  perfons,  the  nioft  able  to  give 
him  advice,  and  whofe  teftimony  went  in  favour  of 
Bergman,  he  addrelTed  a  memorial,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  in  anfwer  to  all  the  grievances  alleged  a- 
gainft  the  candidate,  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity 
and  to  the  fenate,  who  confirmed  the  wiflics  of  liis 
Royal  Highnefs. 

Mr  Bergman  had  now  a  hard  duty  to  fulfil  :  he  had 
to  fatisfy  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him  ;  to 
juftify  the  opinion  of  Swab,  10  fill  the  place  of  Wal- 
lerius; and  to  put  envy  to  lilence.  He  did  not  follow 
the  common  traft  in  the  rtudy  of  chemiflry.  Ashe 
had  received  the  leflbns  of  no  niafler,  he  was  tainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  no  fchool.  Accuflomcd  to  pre- 
cifion,  and  having  no  time  to  lofe,  he  applied  himfclf 
to  experiments  without  paying  any  attention  to  theories: 
he  repeated  thofe  often  which  heconfidercd  as  the  moft 
important  and  indruftive,  and  reduced  them  to  me- 
thod; an  improvement  till  then  unknown.  He  firft 
introduced  into  chemiflry  the  procefs  by  analyfis,  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  every  fcience  ;  for  there  fliould 
be  but  one  method  of  teaching  and  learning,  as  there 
is  but  one  of  judging  well.  Thcfe  views  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr  Bergman  in  an  excellent  difcourfe, 
which  contains,  if  we  may  lay  fo,  his  profeflion  of  faiih 
in  what  relates  to  the  fcienccs.     It  is  here  that  he  dif- 
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Bergman  pliys  liimfclf  without  difguifc  to  his  reader;  and  here 
II  it  is  of  importance  to  Ihidy  him  with  attention.  The 
^  productions  of  volcanoes  bad  never  been  aiwj)  led  when 
'  MclTrs  Kerber  and  Troil  brought  a  rich  collection  of 
thcic  into  Sweden.  At  the  li^ht  »t  them  Mr  Bcrg- 
m.tn  conceived  the  delignof  iuvcliigating  their  nature. 
He  cxumincdtirllof  all  the  mantra  icall  altered  by  the 
tire,  and  the  forms  of  which  were  Hill  to  be  dilcerncd  : 
he  followed  them  in  their  changes  progrclhvtly  ;  he 
dttermined,  he  imitated  their  more  couiplicaicd  ap- 
pearances; he  knew  the  ttieCls  which  woaKI  rtfult 
from  the  mixture  and  dccompolition  of  the  fdine  fub- 
ftances  which  are  found  abundantly  in  thefe  produc- 
tions. He  difcovcred  fuch  as  were  formed  in  the  hu- 
jnid  way;  and  then  in  his  laboratory  lie  oblcrvcd  ihc 
procefs  of  nature  j  that  combat  of  dames  and  cxplo- 
lions;  that  chaos  in  which  the  elements  ieem  to  clafli 
and  to  confound  one  another,  unveiled  thcmltlves  to 
his  eyes.  He  faw  the  fire  of  volcanoes  kindled  in  the 
niidft  of  pyrilical  combinations,  and  fca-falt  dccompof- 
cd  by  clays;  he  faw  ti.xcd  air  difengaged  from  cal- 
cined calcareous  Hones,  fprcading  upon  the  fLirfacc  of 
the  earth,  and  tilling  caverns  in  which  tiame  and  animal 
life  are  equally  extinguillied;  he  faw  the  fulphureoiis 
acid  thrown  out  in  waves,  convert  iticlf  into  the  vitrio- 
lic by  mere  contaft  with  the  air  ;  and  dillilling  thro' 
the  rocks,  form  the  alum  veins  of  the  folfatara.  He 
faw  the  bitumens  as  they  melted  ;  the  intlammable  and 
lulphurcous  air  exhaling  ;  and  the  waters  become  mi- 
neral and  impregnated  with  the  fire  and  vapours  of 
thefe  ftupendous  furnaces,  preparing  for  the  beings 
that  move  and  difpute  on  the  cruH  of  the  abyfs,  a  re- 
medy for  pain  and  a  balfain  for  difeafc. 

The  continual  application  which  Mr  Bergman  be- 
flowed  on  his  Itudies  having  rJeCted  his  health,  he  was 
advifed  to  interrupt  them  if  he  wiflied  to  prolong  his 
lire  :  but  he  found  happinefs  only  in  fludy,  and  wiflied 
not  to  forfeit  his  title  to  reputation  by  a  few  years 
more  of  inactivity  and  languor.  He  cxhauded  his 
flrength,  and  died  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  year 
17S4.  The  univcrfity  of  Upfalpaid  the  mod  dillin- 
guiihed  honotn-s  10  his  memory  ;  and  the  academy  of 
Stockholm  conlccrated  to  him  a  medal  to  perpetuate 
the  regret  of  all  the  learned  in  Enropc  for  his  lofs. 
His  Phyfical  and  Chemical  Elfays  have  been  collcfted 
and  tranllated  by  Dr  Edmund  Cidlen,  and  publuhed  in 
2  vols  Svo. 

BERGOMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tranf- 
padana,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  incurlions  into 
Italy.  Now  called  B:rga77io,  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
nice.    E.  Long.  10,  N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

BERIA,.  Berie,  Bcny,  lignihes  a  large  open  field  ; 
and  thofe  cities  and  towns  in  England  which  end  with 
that  word  are  builton  plain  and  open  places,  and  do  not 
derive  their  names  from  boroughs  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
imagines.  Moll  of  our  gKlTographers  in  the  names  of 
places  have  confounded  the  word  lerie\\\\.)\  thai  oilatry 
and  borough,  as  if  the  appellative  of  ancient  towns : 
whereas  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  berii  is  a  fiat  wide 
campaign,  as  is  proved  from  fufficieni  authorities  by  the 
learned  Da  Frefne,  who  obfcrvestliat  BeriaSai.fti  Eii- 
vrv.di,  mentioned  by  Mat.  Parif.  fub.  ann.  1 174,  is  not 
to  be  txken  for  the  town,  but  for  the  adjoining  plain. 
To  tliis  may  be  added,  that  many  flat  and  wide  meads, 
and  other  open  grounds,  are  called  by  the  name  of 


b:r'ses  and  heryfidds :  the  fpacious  meadow  between    llenngf 
Oxford  and  lllay  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelflan    Berings. 
called  Bay ;  as  is  now  the  largefl  pafture  ground  in  "       '^      ' 
C)iiarendon  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  known  by 
\\\c  WAmi:  o\  B'ry field.     And  though  thefe  meads  have 
been  interpreted  demefne  or  manor  meadows,  yet  they 
were  truly  any  flat  or  open  meadows  that  lay  adjoining 
to  any  villa  or  farm. 

BERING  (Sinus),  of  Copenhagen,    a  Latin  lyric 
poet,  rionriilicd  about  1560. 

BERINoS  STRAITS,   the  name  of  that  narrow  di- 
vilion  of  the  Old  and  2\ew  World,  where  the  breadth 
between  Alia  and  America  is  only  13  leagues.     They 
are  fo  named  from  Captain  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  by 
birth,  and  employed  on  the  fame  plan  of  difcovery  in 
thefe  pans  as  the   great   navigator  Cook  was   in  the 
late  voyage.      He   was  in  the  fervice  of  Peter  the 
Great;  who  by  the  flrength  of  an  extenlive  genius, 
conceiving  an  opinion  of  the  vicinity  of  America  to 
liis  Afiatic  dominions,  laid  down  a  plan  of  difcovery 
worthy  of  fo  extraordinary  a  monarch,  but  died  before 
the  attempt  was  begun;   but  his  fpirit  furvived  in  his 
fucetfii>r.     Bering,   after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney through   the  wilds  of  Siberia,  arrived   at  Kamt- 
fchatka,    attended   with   the  feaiity   materials   for  his 
voyagr,  the  greaiell  part  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  with  him   through  a  thoufand  difiiculties.     He 
failed   from  the  river  of  Kamtfehatka  on   July    15th 
1728;  and  on  the  15th  of  Augufl,  faw  Serdze  K amen, 
or  the  lieart-flmped  rock,  a  naine  beflowed  on  it  by  the 
firfl  difcoverer. — From   Serdze  Kamen,  to  a  promon- 
tory named   by   Captain  Cook  Eajl  Cape,    the  land 
trends  fouih-eafl.     The  lalt   is  a  circular  peninfula  of 
high  cliffs,  projefting  far  into  the  fea  due  eaft,  and 
joined  to  the  land  by  a  long  and  very  narrow  ifthmus, 
in  N.  Lat.  66.  6.  This  is  the  Tfchutfki  Nofsof  ournavi- 
gators,  and  forms  the  beginning  of  the  narrow  flraits 
or  divifion  of  the  old  and  new  world.     The  diflancc 
between  Alia   and  America   in  this  place,  as  .already 
mentioned,  is  only  15  leagues.      The  country  about 
the  cape,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  it,  was  inhabited. 
About  mid-channel  are  tv.o  fmall  iflands,  named  by 
the  Ruffians  the  Iflcs  of  St.  Diomcdcs ;  neither  of  them 
above  three  or  for  leagues  in  ciicuit.     It  is  extremely 
extraordinary  that  Bering  fliould   have  failed  through 
this  confined  palFage,  atiJ  yet  that  the  object   of  his 
milfion    fliould  have  efcaped    him.     His     misfortune 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  foggy  weather,  which 
he  muft  have  met  with  in  a  region  notorious  for  mirts  ; 
for  he  fays  that  lie  faw  land  neither  to  the  north  nor 
to  the  call.     The  generoiis  Captain  Cook  determined 
to  give  him  every  honour  h's  merit  could  claim,  has  dig- 
nified thefe  with  the  name  of  Bering's  Straits.     The 
depth  of  thefe  flraits  is  from  12   to  29  or  ^o  fathoms. 
The  greatefl  depth  is  in  the  middle,  which  has  a  flimy 
bottom  ;  thf  flialloweft  pins  are  near  each  fliore,  which 
conliflsoffand  mixed  wiihbonesand  fliells.  Thecurrent 
or  tide  very  iiieonliderabk,  and  what  there  was  came 
from  the  «  efl.    From  Eaft  Cape  the  land  trends  fouth  by 
weft.  In  Lat  65.  ;!6.  is  the  bay  in  which  Captain  Cook  had 
the  interview  with  theTfchuifki.  Immtdiiiely  beyond 
is  the  bay  of  St.  Laurence,  about  five  leai.'ues  broad  in 
the  entrance  and  four  deep,  bounded  at  the  bottom  by 
high  land.  A  little  beyond  is  a  large  bay,  either  boi'nd- 
cd  by  low  land   at  the  bottom,  or  fo  cxtenfivc  as  to 
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iJcrith  have  the  euJ  invui'ole.  To  the  foiuh  of  this  arc  two 
Verktlcf.  other  bays  ;  anJ  in  N.Lat.64.  13.  E.Long.  ii>6.  36.  is 
■'  >/— '  ti5c  extreme  roiuh.ern  pi)int  of  thclaiid  of  liic  Tfchmlki. 
This  formerly  was  called  the  /Inadirfioi  No/i.  Near 
it  Bering  had  convcrfation  with  eight  men,  who  came 
off  to  him  in  a  buidar  or  boat  covered  with  tlie  livins  of 
feals ;  from  which  Bering  and  others  have  turned  ittlic 
Tfchuifki  Nofi. 

BERITH,  a  fimple  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufed 
for  cleanling  or  taking  out  I'pots  (Jcr.  ii.  22).  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  tlie  kali  or  falt-won,  from  the  allies 
of  which  foap  is  made  ;  and  iu  our  verliou  it  is  rcndcr- 
ed/i).7/> :  others,  after  Rtidbcck,  made  it  to  be  the  dye 
of  the  pmple-iilh. 

BERKELEY  (George),  the  celebrated  bifiiop  of 
Cloync,  was  ilic  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  dif- 
tinguifticJ  only  by  his  piety  and  learning.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  of  wliicli  he 
attained  a  fcllowlhip.  His  lirll  eliays  as  a  writer  were 
piibiifncd  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  which  enier- 
tertaining  works  he  adorned  with  many  pieces  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  religion.  His  learning  and  virtues,  his 
wit  and  agreeable  converfation,  introduced  liini  to  the 
acquaintance,  and  procured  him  the  cllecm  andfricnd- 
fliip,  of  many  great  and  learned  men  ;  and  among  o- 
thers  the  Karl  of  Peterborough,  Dr  Swift,  and  MrPope. 
The  Earl  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  as  his 
companion  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  During  his  ab- 
fence,  he  was  elected  fenior  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and 
created  D.  D.  fcr  fait  urn,  in  171 7. 

Upon  his  return,  his  acquaintance  among  the  great 
was  extended.  Lord  Burlington,  in  particular,  con- 
ceived a  great  eflcem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great 
taile  and  Ikill  in  architecture  ;  an  art  of  which  his 
Lordfliip  was  an  excellent  judge  and  patron,  and  which 
MrBcrkclcy  had  made  his  pariitular  lludy  while  in  Italy. 
By  this  nobleman  he  was  recouimtndtd  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him 
over  to  Ireland  in  1721,  after  he  had  been  abfent  from 
his  native  country  more  than  fix  years.  In  1722,  liis 
fortune  received  a  coiifidcrable  incrrafc  from  a  very 
nnexpecled  event.  On  his  firll going  to  London  in  the 
year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family 
of  I\Irs  Eflher  Vanhomrigh  (the  celebrated  Vanelfa), 
and  took  liiin  often  to  dine  at  her  houfe.  Some  years 
before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
fixed  Jicr  refidencc  at  Cell-bridge,  a  pleafant  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  moll  probably  with  a 
view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  for  whom 
flie  feems  to  have  entertained  a  very  fingular  attach- 
ment. But  finding  herfclf  totally  difappointed  in  this 
expeflaiion,  and  difcovering  the  Dean's  connfi.4ioii 
with  Stella,  ihe  was  fo  enraged  at  this  infidelity, 
ihat  (lie  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir, 
and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near 
8ccol.  to  be  divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  flie  named  Iter  executors  ;  Mr  IMarflial  a  lawyer, 
afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr  Berkeley.  The  Dotlor  re- 
ceived the  news  of  this  bcqucft  from  Mr  Marihal  with 
great  furprife,  as  he  liad  never  once  feen  the  lady  who 
had  honoured  him  with  fuch  a  proof  of  her  cllecm 
from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 
In  172-i,  the  Do(5tor  rcfigncd  his  fellowlhip  ;  being 
promoted  by  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the 


deanery  of  Dcrry,  worth  \iqo\.  per  antiuvi.     In  the  Berkeley. 

intervsl  between  this  removal  and  his  return  from  a-  •j——' 

broad,  his  mind  had  been  employed  in  eonetiving  a 
molt  benevolent  and  charitable  plan  for  the  better  lup- 
plyingof  the  churches  in  our  Joicign  plantations,  and 
converting  the  lavage  Americans  to  Chriflianiiy,  by 
erecting  a  college  in  the  Summer  lllands.  The  pro- 
pofal  W.1S  well  received  ;  and  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  foundation,  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  20,cocl. 
toward  carrying  it  into  execution  :  but  he  could  never 
get  the  money  ;  fo  that,  after  two  years  flay  in  A- 
nierica  on  this  bufinefs,  the  defign  dropped.  He  was 
warmly  engaged  too,  in  concert  with  Swift,  Bcling- 
broke,  and  others,  in  a  fehcme  for  eftablifliing  a  foci- 
ciy  for  the  improvement  of  the  Englilli  language,  in 
imitation  of  the  academy  France.  But  Harky,  the 
great  patron  of  it,  falling  from  power,  this  dclign  too 
proved  abortive.  In  172S,  the  Dean  entered  into  a 
marriage  with  Anne,  the  elded  daughter  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  ForlUr,  Efq.  fpeakcr  of  the  Irifli 
houfe  of  couinions. 

In  the  year  1754,  lie  was  advanced  from  tlie  dean- 
ery of  Deny  to  the  bidioprick  of  Cloyne,  where  he 
dillinguilhed  himftlf  by  paltoral  vigilance  and  conflant 
refidenee  ;  and  at  once  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people, 
by  promoting  their  temporal  and  fpiriiual  bappinefs. 
He  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  railc  a  fpirit  of  induf- 
try,  and  propagate  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  agricul- 
ture in  that  neglected  country. 

The  carl  of  Cherterrield,  when  he  waslord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  offered  him  a  richer  fee  ;  but  he  declined 
it,  faying,  his  neighbours  and  he  loved  one  another, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  forming  new  connexions  in 
his  old  days,  and  tearing  himfelf  from  ihofe  friends 
whole  kindnefs  to  him  was  his  greateft  happinefs. 
In  1752,  however,  finding  the  infirmities  of  age  come 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  difcharge  the 
fundions  of  his  office,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  there 
to  fpcnd  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  convcrfation 
with  learned  men,  and  to  fupcrintend  the  education 
of  one  of  his  fons  :  And  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  might  not  be  niifapplied,  nor  the  interefls 
of  religion  futFer  by  his  abfencc  from  his  diocefe, 
lie  made  great  intereft  for  leave  to  relign  his  bi- 
ihopric,  and  to  obtain  in  lieu  of  it  a  canonry  of 
Chrill-church.  Failing  of  fuccefs  in  this,  he  actually 
wrote  over  to  the  fecrctary  of  flaie,  10  requcft  that  he 
might  have  permiffion  to  refign  his  bifliopric,  worth  at 
that  time  at  leafl  L.  i400/>?;- <j««//w.  So  uncommon 
a  petition  excited  his  Majefly's  euriofity  to  enquire 
who  was  the  extraordinary  man  that  preferred  it  :  be- 
ing told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr  Berkeley, 
he  declared  that  he  fhould  die  a  bifhop  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf, but  gave-liim  full  liberty  10  rcfide  where  he  pica- 
fed.  The  bilhop's  lall  aft  before  he  left  Cloync  was 
10  fign  a  Icafe  of  the  demelhc  lands  in  that  neigbour- 
hood,  to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of  L.  200, 
which  fum  he  direfted  to  be  diflributed  every  year, 
until  his  return,  among  poor  houfe-keepers  of  Cloyne, 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda.  At  Oxford  he  lived  high- 
ly rtfjieited  by  the  learned  members  of  that  great 
univerlity,  till  the  baud  of  Providence  unexpectedly 
deprived  ihrm  ol  the  plcafure  and  advantage  derived 
from  his  rtfiJence  aiuoug  them.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing,   January    14th  I7i3>    as  he  was  lilting  in  the 
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EcrVtlcy.  mhm  of  his  family,  lilkningio  a  fcrmoii  of  Dr  Slier- 

• 'lock's  which  his  lady  was  reading  (o  hiin,  he   was 

fcizcd  wiih  whac  the  phyficians  termed  a  pllcy  iii  the 
heart,  aiul  iiiltantly  expired.  The  acci.lciu  was  lo 
fudden,  that  his  body  was  (juite  cold,  and  his  joints 
flitf,  before  it  was  difcovcrcd  ;  as  tiic  billiop  lay  oil  a 
couch,  and  feemcd  to  be  alletp,  till  his  daughter,  011 
prefcnting  him  withadiili  ot  tea,  iirll  perceived  his 
infenlibiliiy.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Chrill- 
church,  Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant  marble 
monument  credcd  to  his  memory  by  his  lady,  whoiiad 
during  her  marriage  brougiit  him  three  fons  and  one 
daughter.  As  to  his  pcrfon,  he  was  a  handlomc  man, 
witli  a  countenance  full  of  meaning  and  benignity,  re- 
markable for  great  llrciigtli  of  limbs,  and  till  his  fe- 
dcntary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robull  conllitutioii. 
He  was  however  often  troubled  with  the  hypochondria, 
and  latterly  with  a  nervous  cholic.  INlr  Pope  fums  np 
his  charadcr  in  one  line  :  Alter  he  has  mentioned 
fonic  particular  virtues  thai  charaaciize  other  prelates, 
be  afcribes 

To  Berkeley  cv'ry  virtue  under  hcav'n. 
An  admirable  defcription  is  given  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.      Bilhop  Aitcrbury,  having  heard 
much  of  Mr  Berkeley,  wiihed  to  fee  him.     According- 
ly he  was  one  day  iniroJuctd  to  that  prelate  by  tlie 
Earl  of  Berkeley.     After   fome  time,  Mr  Berkeley 
■    quitted  the  room  :    on  which   Lord   Berkeley  faid   to 
the  bilhop,    "  Does  my  coulin  anfwer  your  Lordlhip's 
expeftations?"  The  bifnop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  a- 
ftoniihment,    replied,  '"  iJo  much  undcrflanding,    fo 
much  knowledge,  fomuch  innocence,  and  luch  humi- 
lity, I  did  not  think  h.id  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  faw  this  gentleman."     His  knowledge  is 
faid  to  have  even  extended  to  the  minutclt  objcas,  and 
included  the  arts  and  buhnels  of  common  life.     Thus 
Dr  Blackwell,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augultus, 
having  made  an  obfcrvation,  "  that  the  ingenious  me- 
chanic, the  workers  in  ftone  and  metal,  and  improvers 
in  trade,    agriculture,   and   navigation,   ought   to  be 
fearched  out  and  converfed  with,  no  Icfs  than  the  pro- 
felfors  of  fpeculativc  fcience,"  adds  the  following  cn- 
logium  on  our  prelate  :    "  In  this  refpecl  I  would  with 
plcrdure  do  juUicc   to  the  memory  of  a  very  great 
tiiough  fnij^ular  fort  of  a  man,  Dr  Berkeley,  better 
known  as  a  philofopher,  and  intended  founder  of  an 
nuiverfiiy  in  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Illands,  than 
as  bifliop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland.      An  inclination   to 
carry  me  out  on  that  expedition,  as  one  of  the  young 
profcffors,  on  his  new  foundation,  having  brought  us 
often  together,  I  fcarce  remember  to  have  converfed 
with  hiin  on  that  art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  of  which  he 
knew  not  more  than  the  ordinary  praiHitioncrs.     With 
the  widefl  views,  he   defccndcd  into  a  minute  detail, 
and  begrudged  neither  pains  nor  cxpence  for  the  means 
of  intbrmation.     He  travelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Sicily    on  foot ;    clambered  over  the  mountains  and 
crept  into  the  caverns  to  invefligate  its  natural  hiftory, 
and  difcovcr  the  caufes  of  its  volcanoes  :  and  I  have 
known  him  fit  for  hours  in  forgeries  and  founderies  to 
infpect  their   f'ccefFive  operations.     I  enter  not  into 
his  peculiarities  either  religious  or  perfonal:  but  admire 
the  extcnfive  genius  of  the  man,  and  think  it  a  lofs  to 
the  wefteni  world  that  his  noble  and  exalted  plan  of  an 


American  univerfity  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Berkeley. 
Many  liich  fpirits  in  our  country  would  quickly  make  *—>/—' 


learning  wear  another  face." 

He  publilhed  many  ingenious  works,  particularly. 
The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  the  lingular 
notions  ill  which  gave  rife  to  much  controverfy  :  A 
new  theory  of  viiion  :  Alciphron,  or  the  minute  phi- 
lofoplicr  J  one  ot  the  moil  elegant  and  genteel  defences 
of  tliat  religion  which  he  was  born  to  vindicate  both  by 
his  virtues  and  his  ingenuity  :  and  Siris,  or  a  Trca- 
tilc  on  tar-water,  which,  under  his  fanc^tion,  became 
for  a  while  a  very  popular  medicine.  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  lor  January  1777,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Adventures  of  Signor  Gaudcntio  di  Lucca,  have  ge- •^"if--^''''' 
nerally  been  attributed  to  billiop  Berkeley  ;  and  wc 
have  obl'crved  that  this  work  isafcribed  to  him  by  the 
bookfcUers  in  their  printed  catalogues.  It  is  a  bcauti- 
lul  Utopian  Romance,  whith  was  publifiied  between 
30  and  40  years  ago,  and  hath  gone  through  feveral 
editions.  What  external  evidence  there  is  for  its  ha- 
ving been  written  by  our  ingenious  prelate  wc  cannot 
fay  ;  but  we  think  that  the  book  itfclf  affords  no  in- 
ternal evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  arc  no  fenti- 
mcnts  in  it  but  what  might  be  fuppofcd  to  come  from 
Dr  Berkeley,  allowing  lor  the  cojtumc  nccclfary  to  be 
prtfirvcil  in  the  work,  according  to  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  The  beauty  and  lingularity  of 
imagination  dilplayed  in  it,  and  the  philanthropy  and 
humanity  with  which  it  abounds,  are  perfedly  luitable" 
to  the  bilhop's  charailer.  The  mode  of  government 
delineated  in  the  Romance  is  agreeable  to  his  ideas. 
It  is  the  patriarchal,  and  reprefcnttd  as  being  admi- 
rably contrived  for  promoting  the  general  happincfs. 
The  defcription,  in  particular,  of  the  European  dif- 
covcrcd in  the  louthcrn  wilds  of  Africa,  and  of  his 
atrocious  conduit,  as  ariling  from  his  being  a  modern 
free-thinker,  is  quite  in  Berkeley's  llyle  of  thinking. 

BERKSHIRE,  in  an  inland  county  of  England, 
which  contained  the  whole  of  that  Briiifli  principality 
inhabited  by  the  Atrcbatii,  who  are  fuppoled  to  have 
been  originally  from  Gaul.  When  Condantine  divi- 
ded the  illand  into  Roman  provinces  in  310,  this  prin- 
cipality was  included  in  Britannia  Prima,  the  fail  di- 
vilion,  whole  boundaries  were  the  Englifli  channel  ou 
the  fouth,  and  the  Thames  and  Severn  on  the  north. 
On  the  Romans  quitting  the  illand,  and  civil  dilien- 
tioiis  enabling  the  Saxons  to  ellablilh  the  Heptarchy, 
this  part  of  the  country  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Weft-Saxons,  which  commenced  in  519,  and 
continued  till  S28,  when  it  became  the  only  remain- 
ing lovcreignty,  having  conquered  all  the  others,  and 
they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  England,  tm- 
der  Egbert ;  whofe  grandfon,  Alfred,  a  native  of 
Wantage  in  this  county,  in  889  divided  his  kingdom 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  pariflies,  and  at  that  time 
this  divifion  firft  received  its  appellation  of  Btrk- 
Ihire  or  Berocfliirc.  At  prefent  it  is  in  the  Oxford 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of 
Salifbury.  The  general  lliape  of  it  fomewhat  refcmbles 
the  form  a  llipper  or  fandal.  It  contains  an  area  of 
654  fquare  miles,  or  527,000  fquarc  acres,  is  39 
miles  long,  29  broad  and  is  about  137  in  circum- 
ference. It  fupplies  560  men  to  the  national  militia, 
is  fituaicd  nor:h-wefl  from  London,  has  i4oparifi'.cs, 
62  vicarages,    12  market  towns,  but  no  city  :  671 
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Berkfliire,  villages,  135,000  inhabitants,  ii,j6o  houfcs  that  pay 
Berlin,  the  tax,  is  divided  into  20  hundreds,  fends  nine  111cm- 
^^  V— — '  bjrs  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  W'iiid- 
for,  two  for  Reading,  two  for  Wallingford,  and  one 
for  Abingdon  ;  and  pays  10  parts  of  the  proportion 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Thames. 
It  alfo  has  the  Kennet,  great  part  of  which  is  navi- 
gable :  the  Loddon,  the  Ocke,  and  the  Lambourne, 
a  fmall  llream,  which,  contrary  to  all  other  rivers,  is 
always  higheft  in  fummer,  and  Ihrinks  gradually  as 
winter  approaches.  The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy 
even  in  the  vales  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  the  moll 
fertile,  yet  it  is  remarkably  plcafant.  It  is  well  ftored 
with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech,  and  produces 
great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley.  Its  principal  manu- 
faiflures  are  wollen  cloth,  fail  cloth,  and  malt. 

Its  market  towns  are  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hun- 
gerford,  Eafl-Ilfley,  Lower-Lambourne,  Maidenhead, 
Newbury,  Ockingham,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wan- 
tage, and  Windfor,  remarkable  for  its  royal  caftle,  as 
the  county  is  for  White-horfe-hill,  near  Lambourne, 
where  is  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe,  which  takes  up 
near  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  green  hill, 
laid  to  have  been  made  by  Afred  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Eihclred,  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes  in  S71,  at  Alhdown  now  Allibu- 
ry-Park. 

The  Roman  Watling-flrect,  from  Dunflable,  enters 
Bcrkthire  at  the  village  of  Streatley,  between  Walling- 
ford and  Reading,  and  crofTing  this  county  proceeds 
to  Marlborough.  Another  Roman  road  from  Hamp- 
fliirc  enters  this  county,  leads  to  Reading  and  New- 
bury, the  Spinas  of  Cambden,  where  it  divides :  one 
branch  extends  to  Marlborough  in  Wilts,  and  the  o- 
ther  to  Cirenccflcr  in  Glouccfterlhire.  A  branch  from 
the  Icknicld-ftreet  proceeds  from  Wallingford  to  Wan- 
tage. 

There  isaRomancainpnear  Wantage  on  the  brow  of 
a  liill,of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  there  are  other  remains 
of  encampments  at  Eaft-Hamflead,  near  Ockingham, 
near  White-horfe-hill,  near  Pufcy,  and  upon  Sinodun- 
hill,  near  Wallingford.  At  Lawrence  Waitham  is  a 
Roman  fort,  aad  near  DenchworthisCherbury  caftlc  a 
fortrefs  of  Canute.  Uffington  caflle,  near  White- 
horfe-hill,  is  fuppofcd  to  be  Danilh  ;  and  near  it  is 
Dragon-hill,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  burying  place  of  Utcr 
Pcndragon,  a  Britilh  prince.  Near  White-horfe-hill 
are  the  remains  of  a  funeral  monument  of  a  Danilh 
chief  (lain  at  Aflidown  by  Alfred.  In  this  county  the 
following  antiquities  arc  worthy  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers :  Abingdon  church  and  abbey:  Aldworth  caAlc, 
near  Eaft  Ililey  ;  Bylham  monaftery  ;  Dunnington 
caftlc  ;  Lambourne  churcli  ;  Reading  abbey  :  Sunning 
chapel  J  Wallingford  church  and  caflle  ;  Windfor 
calUe  beggars  all  dcfcription  for  fituation,  &c.  Berk- 
Ihirc  is  an  earldom  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Ho- 
ward family,  the  rcprcfentative  being  carl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkfliire. 

BERLIN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  whole  Prullian  do- 
minions, feated  in  E.  Long.  i^.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 
This  city  is  one  of  the  largcil,  bell  built,  and  bed 
governed,  of  any  in  Germany.  The  flrects  arc  large, 
firaight,  clean,  and  well  paved,  and  foiiie  of  them  very 
long  and  elegant.  There  arc  alibfcveral  large  and  beau- 
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tiful  fquares,  with  pleafani  walks.  It  is  furrounded 
with  handfome  gardens,  which  produce  excellent  fruit.  ' 
The  river  Spree,  that  crofles  the  city,  has  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Havel  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which  greatly 
facilitate  commerce.  The  French  refugees  havegreat- 
ly  contributed  to  the  embclliHinient  of  the  grandeur  of 
Berlin  ;  inafmuch  as  they  have  introduced  ail  kinds  of 
manufactures,  and  various  arts. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  five  parts,  without  reckoning 
the  fuburbs,  which  are  very  large.  The  houlcs  in 
thefe  lall  are  almofl  all  of  wood  :  but  fo  well  plaftered, 
that  they  feem  to  be  of  ftoiie.  In  the  fuburb  called 
Spandau  is  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  royal  family, 
with  well  contrived  apartniems,  and  furnilhcd  in  a 
very  fine  talle.  In  the  fuburb  of  Siralau  is  a  houfc 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  king.  The  royal 
gate  of  the  city  is  defended  by  a  half  moon,  and 
two  ballions,  covered  with  brick  ;  it  fronts  the  roy- 
al flreet,  which  is  one  of  the  longeft  and  moft  fre- 
quented in  the  city.  It  contains  very  handfome  houfcs, 
particularly  thofc  belonging  to  fomc  of  the  miniflers  of 
llaic. 

The  royal  flreet  is  crofFcd  by  five  others,  which  are 
large  and  tine.  On  the  new  bridge,  which  is  of  ftone, 
over  the  Spree,  is  an  cquefirian  flaiue  of  William  the 
Great,  which  is  efieeiiied  an  exquifite  piece  of  work- 
nianfliip.  The  eleftor  is  rcprcfented  in  a  Roman  ha- 
bit, and  his  horfe  flands  on  a  pedcllal  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  balTo  relievos,  and  four  Haves  bound  to 
the  bafe. 

After  this  bridge  is  part,  the  king's  palace  appears, 
which  is  a  grand  and  fuperb  edilice;  it  is  four  llories 
high,  and  the  apartments  are  extremely  magnificent. 
No  palace  in  Europe  has  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  filver 
tables,  ftands,  luflrcs,  branched  candleilicks,  &c.Inthc 
knights  hall  there  is  a  buffet,  which  takes  up  all  one 
fide,  where  there  arc  bafons  and  ciftcrns  of  gilt  filver, 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  furniture  of  the 
great  apartment  is  extremely  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
handfome  gallery,  adorned  with  paintings,  reprefent- 
ing  the  principal  actions  of  Frederic  I.  Formerly  there 
were  fine  gardens  to  the  palace,  but  they  are  now 
turned  into  a  place  of  arms.  The  king's  llables  arc 
large,  flaud  near  tiie  palace,  and  front  the  great  flreer. 
Externally  they  make  a  Gothic  appearance,  but  wiihiu 
they  are  very  magnificent.  Thcmangers  are  of  Hone, 
and  the  pillars  that  divide  the  flails  are  of  iron,  adorned 
with  the  king's  cypher,  gilt.  Over  the  racks  are  pic- 
tures reprefcnting  the  finell  horfcs  which  the  king's 
flud  has  produced.  Over  the  llables  there  arc  Ifrge 
rooms,  containing  all  forts  of  horfc-funiiture,  particu- 
larly the  horfe-cquipage  of  Frederic  I.  all  the  metallic 
part  of  which  is  gold,  fct  with  diamonds.  Bcfides 
thtfe,  there  are  handfoliie  lodgings  for  the  officers  of 
the  llables.  Over  the  riding-houfc  is  a  theatre,  where 
plays  have  been  aded,  and  balls  have  been  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  court. 

The  arfenal  confifts  of  four  grand  buildings,  that 
form  a  court  in  the  middle,  like  a  college  ;  each  front 
has  three  large  porticos.  On  the  principal  gate  is  a 
medallion  of  Frederic  II.  in  bronze  ;  and  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  of  a  cololfal  ftature,  placed  on  pede- 
ftals  on  each  fide  of  the  portico,  feem  to  look  at  the 
portrait  of  the  king,  which  is  fupported  by  Fame  and 
Vitflory.  The  Corintliian  order  is  prevalent  in  the 
A  a  firft 
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Etrlin.     firft  ftage,  and  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  air. 

>/— '  Tiic  wliole  edifice  is  furroundcd  in  the  upper  part  with 

a  balluftradc,  adorned  with  trophies  and  llaiiics,  among 
whicli  is  Mars  fcatcd  on  a  licap  of  fcveral  forts  of  arms. 
This  altogether  forms  a  noble  and  majdlic  decoration. 
It  is  bounded  with  iron  in  the  Ihapc  of  cannon,  which 
arc  placed  at  proper  diflanccs,  and  fnpport  iron  chains 
that  hang  like  fclloons,  to  prevent  paiiengcrs  from  ap- 
proaching the  windows  below.  The  lower  rooms  are 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  brafs  cannon;  the  walls 
and  pillars  which  fulbin  the  floor  are  fct  off' with  ciii- 
ralfcs  and  helmets.  The  upper  /lory  contains  fcveral 
rooms  filled  Willi  arms,  which  are  dilpofcd  in  a  curious 
order.  Behind  the  arfcnal  is  the  houfe  of  the  general 
of  the  artillery,  which  includes  the  foundery,  where 
they  arc  continually  at  work.  Befidcs  this  there  are 
other  places  where  they  keep  the  train  of  artillery. 

The  opcra-houfe  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice.  The 
front  has  a  noble  portico  fupported  by  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  a  pediment  adorned  with  baflb  relievos  and 
flatucs.  Tlie  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  throw  the 
whole  into  a  grand  faloon.  It  has  three  galleries,  and 
is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  aoooptrfons. 

A  rainpirt  and  folic  (cparate  VVorder  from  Dorothea 
Stadt,  or  the  New  Town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  French. 
There  are  fcven  great  alleys  or  walks,  wliich  divide 
this  quarter  into  two  parts.  The  middle  walk  is  broader 
than  the  reft,  and  is  furroundcd  with  ballullrades,  ha- 
ving a  grafs-plot  in  the  middle:  this  is  for  pcrfons 
that  take  the  air  on  foot.  The  alleys  on  each  lidc  are 
paved,  andferve  for  thofc  who  come  abroad  in  coaches. 
Thefe  alleys,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  length, 
arc  terminated  with  a  bar,  tliat  leads  towards  the  park. 
The  alleys  with  trees  are  bounded  by  rows  of  houfcs. 
In  one  of  thefe  is  a  building,  formerly  called  the  Ay^ 
fer  Jlablcs,  and  now  made  into  lodgings  for  the  guards. 
The  apartments  above  thefe  are  occupied  by  the  aca- 
demy of  painting  and  the  academy  of  arts  and  fcicn- 
ces.  Behind  thefe  is  the  obfcrvatory,  where  there  is 
a  great  nuraber  of  allronomical  and  mathematical  in- 
Ilruments. 

There  arc  other  things  worthy  of  obfervation,  fuch 
as  the  cabinet  of  medals,  and  of  the  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  king  ;  that  of  natural  curiofiiies  ;  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  and  its  furnaces  and  medals,  of  a 
new  invention  :  the  theatre  for  anatomical  demonftra- 
lions  ;  the  royal  library,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
pleted in  Germany,  and  has  many  fcarcc  books  and 
rianufcripts. 

The  city  was  taken  in  1760  by  an  army  of  Ruffians, 
Auflrians,  Saxons,  &c.  who  entered  on  the  9ih  of 
Oi-'lober.  They  totally  deftroycd  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  and  foiinderies,  feizcd  an  immcnfe  quantity  of 
military  flores,  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  arms  ; 
called  firft  for  the  i.mmediate  payment  of  800,000 
guilders,  and  then  laid  on  a  contributionn  of  1,900,000 
German  crowns;  not  fatisficd  witli  this,  many  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  the  foldicry  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  thougli  fome  (hocking  anions  were  committed, 
a  far  more  exaft  difcipline  was  obferved  than  from  fuch 
troops  could  have  been  expeiSed  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
fioii,  where  there  was  every  incentive  which  could  work 
npon  the  licence  of  a  conquering  army.  Their  officers 
no  doubt  with  great  duRculty  preferved  even  that  de- 
gree of  order. 


But  though  their  behaviour  was  tolerable  with  re- 
gard to  the  private  inhabitants,  there  was  funiething 
iliocking  and  ungenerous  in  iheir  treatment  of  the 
king's  palaces.  The  apartments  of  the  royal  cafllc  of 
Charlottenburgh  were  entirely  plundered,  tlic  precious 
furniture  fpoilcd,  the  piftures  defaced,  without  even 
fpuring  the  aiuiciue  Hatues  colleded  by  cardinal  Polig- 
nac,  which  had  been  purchafed  by  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
dcnburgh.  The  caflle  of  Schonhaufen,  belonging  to 
the  queen,  and  that  of  Frcdtricsfcld,  belonging  to  ihc 
Margrave  Charles,  were  alio  plundered. 

The  palace  of  Poifdam,  the  famous  Sans-fouci,  had  a 
better  fate  ;  Prince  Efterhafi  commanded  there,  and  it 
was  preferved  from  the  fmalleft  violation.  The  prince, 
on  viewing  the  palace,  only  alkcd  which  pidUirc  of  the 
king  refcmbled  him  moft  ;  and  being  informed,  dcfircd 
that  he  migiit  have  leave  to  take  it,  together  with  two 
German  tiutcs  wiiich  the  king  ufed,  to  keep  them,  he 
faid,  in  memory  of  his  majefly.  This  was  a  fort  of  ta- 
king very  difierent  from  pillage. 

They  ftaid  in  the  city  four  days  :  but  hearing  that 
the  king,  apprehenlivc  of  this  (Irokc,  was  moving  to 
the  relief  of  his  capital,  they  quilted  it  on  the  13th  of 
October;  and  having  wafted  the  whole  country  round 
for  a  vaft  extent,  and  driven  away  all  the  cattle  and 
horfes  they  could  find,  retreated  by  different  routes  out 
of  Hrandtnburgh. 

Bf.rlin,  a  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind; 
taking  its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin  in  Germany  : 
tlioui;h  fonic  aiiribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Italians, 
and  derive  the  word  from  b.rthia,  a  name  given  by  them 
to  a  fort  of  il^ige,  whereon  perfons  are  expofcd  to  pub- 
lic fliame.  The  bcrlin  is  a  very  convenient  machine  to 
travel  in,  being  li'j;hter,  and  kfs  apt  to  be  overturned, 
than  a  chariot.  The  body  of  it  is  hung  high,  on  fhafts, 
by  leathern  braces  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  llirrup,  or 
foorflool,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  into  it :  in- 
flead  of  fide-windows,  fome  have  fcreens  to  let  down 
in  bad,  and  draw  up  in  good,  weather. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the  fide  next  the  coun- 
try, defigned  to  receive  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and 
prevent  their  filling  up  the  foiTe.  It  is  fometimes  pali- 
fadoed,  for  the  more  fccmity  :  and  in  Holland  it  is 
generally  planted  with  a  quick-fet  hedge.  It  is  alfo 
called  liziiie,  re/a/j,  foreland,  retrait,  faii  dt  fourls, 
&c. 

BERMUDAS,  or  summer-islands,  a  cluder  of 
fmall  idands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  almoll  in  the 
form  of  a  fliepherd's  crook,  in  W.  Long.  65.  N.  Lat. 
32.  30.  between  200  and  300  leagues  dillant  from  the 
liearefl  place  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  any  of 
the  other  M''ell-India  idands.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Bermudas  iOands  is  faid  to  be  about  400,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  habitable.  The  principal  is  St  George's, 
which  is  not  above  16  miles  long,  and  three  at  moll;  in 
breadth.  It  is  univtrfally  agreed,  that  the  nature  of 
this  and  thcotber  Bermudas illands  has  undergone  afur- 
priling  alteration  for  the  wurfe  fince  they  were  firfldif- 
covercd  ;  the  air  being  much  more  inclement,  and  the 
foil  much  more  barren,  than  formerly.  This  is  aferibed 
to  the  cutting  down  thofe  line  fpreading cedar-trees  for 
which  the  illands  were  famous,  and  which  (heltcrcd 
them  from  the  blafls  of  the  north-wind,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  prote(^ed  the  undergrowth  of  the  delicate 
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ikrmndis.  plants  and  herbs.  In  (hort,  the  Summer  iflands  are  now 

" •^'~~'  iar  from  being  dcfirable   fpots  ;  and  their  natural  pro- 

diiftions  arc  but  juft  fulficient  for  the  I'lipport  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  chiefly  for  that  rtafon  perhaps,  are 
temperate  and  lively  evesi  to  a  proverb  :  at  firfl  tobacco 
was  raifed  upon  thefe  illands ;  but  being  of  a  worfe 
quality  than  that  growing  on  the  continent,  the  trade 
is  now  almoft  at  an  end.  Large  quantities  of  amber- 
gris were  alfo  oriijinally  found  upon  the  coafls,  ar.d 
atibrded  a  valuable  commerce  ;  but  tiiat  trade  is  alfo 
reduced,  as  likcwift  their  whale  trade,  though  the  ptrqui- 
fitesupon  the  latter  form  part  of  the  governor's  revenue, 
he  having  L.  10  for  every  whale  that  is  caualu.  The 
Bermudas  iilands,  however,  mi^ht  dill  produce  fonie 
valuable  commodities,  were  they  properly  cultivated. 
There  is  here  found,  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
furface,  a  white  chalk  ftone  which  is  calily  chill'ekd, 
and  is  exported  for  building  gcntlemens  houfcs  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  Their  palmetto-leaves,  if  properly  ma- 
nufactured, might  turn  to  excellent  account  in  making 
vvomens  hats  ;  and  their  oranges  are  dill  valuable. 
Their  foil  is  alfo  faid  to  be  excellent  for  the  cultivation 
of  vines,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  filk  and  cochi- 
neal might  be  produced  ;  but  none  of  tiicfc  tilings  have 
yet  b:en  attempted.  The  chief  refourcc  of  the  iuha- 
bitants  for  fubfillcnce  is  the  remains  of  their  cedar- 
wood,  of  which  they  fabricate  fmall  iloops,  with  the 
alFillancc  of  the  New-England  pine,  and  fell  many  of 
them  to  the  States  of  America,  where  they  are  much 
admired.  Their  turtle-catcliing  trade  is  alfo  of  fer- 
vice ;  and  they  are  ftill  able  to  rear  great  variety  of 
tame-fowl,  and  have  wild  ones  abounding  in  vaft  plenty. 
All  the  attempts  to  eftablilh  a  regular  whale  filliery  on 
thcfc  illands  have  hitherto  proved  unfucccfsful :  they 
have  no  cattle,  and  even  the  black  hog  breed,  which 
was  probably  left  by  the  Spaniards,  is  greatly  decreafed. 
The  water  on  the  idands,  except  that  which  falls  from 
the  clouds,  isbrackifh;  and  at  prefcntihcfamc  difeafcs 
reign  there  as  in  the  Caribbee  ilhnds.  They  have  fel- 
dom  any  fnow,  or  even  much  rain  j  but  when  it  docs 
fall,  it  is  generally  with  great  violence,  and  the  north 
or  north-caft  wind  renders  the  air  very  cold.  The  ftorms 
generally  come  with  the  new  moon  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
halo  or  circle  about  it,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  tempeft, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  dreadful  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  Bermuda  illands 
arc  divided  into  nine  diftrifts  called  tribes.  I.  St  George. 
2.  Hamilton.  3.  Ireland.  4.  Devoufhirc.  j.  Pem- 
broke. 6.  Pagets.  7.  Warwick.  8.  Southampton. 
9.  Sandys.  There  are  but  two  places  on  the  large 
ifland  where  a  fliip  can  fafely  come  near  the  fliorc,  and 
thefe  arc  fo  well  covered  with  high  rocks  that  few  will 
choofc  to  enter  in  without  a  pilot ;  and  they  arc  fo  well 
defended  by  forts,  that  iliey  have  no  occafion  to  dread 
an  enemy.  St  George's  town  is  at  tiie  botom  of  the 
principal  haven  ;  and  is  defended  by  nine  forts,  on  which 
are  mounted  70  pieces  of  canHon  that  command  the 
entrance.  The  town  has  a  handfomc  church,  a  fine 
library,  and  a  noble  town-houfc,  wlicrc  the  governor, 
council,  &c.  aflcnible.  Befidcs  thefe  there  arc  about 
1000  houfcs  well  built.  The  tribes  of  Southampton 
and  Devonlhirc  have  each  a  parilh-church  and  library, 
and  the  former  has  a  harbour  of  the  fame  name;  there 
arc  alfo  fcattered  houfcs  and  hamlets  over  many  of  the 
iilands,  where  pariicularplantatioiis  require  them.  Tlic 


inhabitants  are  clothed  chiefly  with  Britiih  mannfac-  Bernrada 

tures,  and  all  their  implements  for  tilling  the  ground  ' ■^ — 

arc  made  in  Britain. 

It  is  uncertain  who  were  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the 
Bermudas  illands.  John  Bermudas  a  Spaniard  is  com- 
monly faid  to  have  difcovered  them  in  IJ27;  but  this 
is  dilputed,  and  the  difcovery  attributed  to  Henry  May 
an  Englilhman.  As  the  illands  were  without  the  reach 
cf  the  Indian  navigation,  the  Bernuidas  were  abfo- 
luiely  uninhabited  when  lirft  difcovered  by  the  Euro- 
I)cans.  May  abovcnicuiioned  was  lhip«recfccd  upon 
St  George's;  and  with  the  cedar  which  tlicy  felled 
there,  aliilled  with  the  wreck  of  their  own  Ihip,  he  and 
his  companions  built  another  which  carried  ihcm  to 
Europe,  where  they  publilhed  their  accoinits  of  the 
illands.  When  Lord  Delawar  was  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  and 
Captain  Newport,  were  appointed  to  be  his  de)iuty-go- 
vcrnors;  but  their  ihip  being  fcparaied  by  a  Itorm  from 
the  reit  of  the  iquadron,  was  in  the  year  16C9  wrecked 
on  the  Bermudas,  and  the  governors  difagrecing  among 
thcmfelves  built  each  of  them  a  new  lliip  of  the  cedar 
they  found  there,  in  which  they  fcvcralty  failed  to  Vir- 
ginia. On  their  airival  there,  the  colony  was  in  fuch 
iliUrefs,  that  the  Lord  Delawar,  upon  the  report  which 
his  dcputy-govcruors  made  him  of  the  plenty  they 
found  at  the  Bermudas,  difpatched  Sir  George  Sum- 
mers to  bring  provifions  from  thence  to  Virginia  in  the 
fame  lliip  which  brought  him  from  Bermudas,  and  which 
had  not  an  ounce  of  iron  about  it  except  one  boh  in 
the  keel.  Sir  George,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  at  laft 
reached  the  place  of  his  deftinaiion,  where  foon  after 
his  arrival,  he  died,  leaving  his  name  to  the  illands, 
and  his  orders  to  the  crew  to  return  wiih  black  hogs  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  This  part  of  his  will,  how- 
ever, the  failors  did  not  choofe  to  execute;  but  fettiug 
fail  in  their  cedar  fliip  for  England,  landed  fafely  at 
Whitchurch  in  Dorfctlhirc. 

Nutwiiliftanding  this  dereliiflion  of  the  ifland,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  without  Englifh  inhabitants.  Two 
failors.  Carter  and  Waters,  being  apprehenfive  of 
puniihment  for  their  crimes,  had  fccreied  thcmfelves 
from  their  fellows  vhtn  Sir  George  was  wrecked  on 
the  iilsnd,  and  had  ever  fincc  lived  upon  the  natural 
produ(5lions  of  the  foil.  Upon  the  fecond  arrival  of 
Sir  George  they  enticed  one  Chard  to  remain  uiili 
them  ;  but  differing  about  the  fovcreignty  of  the  illand. 
Chard  and  Waters  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  one 
anoihers  throats,  when  they  were  prevented  by  the 
prudence  of  Carter.  Soon  after,  ihcy  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  lind  a  great  piece  of  ambergris  weighing 
about  80  pounds,  befides  other  pieces,  w  hich  in  thofc 
days  were  fufiicient,  if  properly  difpofcd  of,  to  have 
made  each  of  ihcm  mafter  of  a  large  eflate.  Where 
they  were,  tiiis  ambergris  was  ufelcfs  ;  and  therefore 
ihey  came  to  the  defperate  refolniion  of  carrying  iheni- 
fclves  and  it  in  an  open  boat  to  Virgiuia  or  to  New- 
foundland, where  they  hoped  10  difpofc  of  their  irca- 
fure  to  advantage.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
Virginia  Company  claimed  the  property  of  the  Ber- 
mudas illands;  and  accordin<;ly  fold  it  to  i  20  perfons 
of  their  own  focieiy,  who  obiained  a  charirr  ironi  King 
James  for  the  poll'elling  it.  This  new  Bermudas  Com- 
pany, as  it  was  called,  titled  out  a  fhip  wiiii  60  p'.Jincrs 
on  board  tofciilcon  the  Bermudas,  under  the  comuiand 
A  a  3  of 
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Pcrmndai.  of  one  Mr  Richard  Moor,  by  profedion  a  carpenter. 

' ^ '  The  new  colony  arrived  upon  ihe  illand  jiift  at  the  lime 

tiie  three  fiilors  were  about  to  depart  with  their  am- 
bergris; which  Moor  having  difcovcrcd,  he  ininiedi- 
atcly  fcized  and  difpofcd  of  it  for  liie  Ijenctit  of  the 
company.  So  valuable  a  booty  gave  va(l  fpirit  to  the 
new  company  ;  and  the  advcminxrs  fettled  ihcuifclvts 
upon  St  George's  illand,  where  they  raifcd  cabins.  As 
to  Mr  Moor,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  duty,  and  car- 
ried on  the  fortifying  and  planting  the  illand  with  in- 
credible diligence  ;  ior  wc  arc  told,  that  he  not  only 
built  eight  or  nine  forts  or  rather  blockhonfes,  but 
inured  the  fettlers  to  martial  difciplinc.  Before  the  firll 
year  of  his  government  was  expired,  Mr  Moor  received 
a  fupply  of  provilions  and  planters  iVom  England  ;  and 
he  planned  out  the  town  of  St  George  as  it  now  Hands. 
The  fame  of  this  fcttlement   foon  awakened  tiie  jea- 


tain  Butler  brought  over  with  him  joo  pafTengers,  who  Bermudas, 
became  planters  on  the  iHands,  and  raifcd  a  monument  ^(-n. 
lo  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Summers.  The  illand  " 
was  now  lo  populous  (for  it  contained  about  a  thou- 
fand  whites),  that  Captain  Butler  applied  Jiimfelf  to 
give  it  a  new  conftiiuiion  of  government  by  introduc- 
ing an  affcmbly,  the  govcrnnicnt  till  this  time  being; 
adiniiiidercd  only  in  the  name  of  the  governor  and 
council.  A  body  of  laws  was  likewife  drawn  up,  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England  as  the  lituation  of  the 
illand  would  admit  of.  One  Mr  Barnard  fucceedcd 
Captain  Butler  as  governor,  but  died  fix  weeks  after 
his  arrival  on  the  ifland,  upon  which  the  council  made 
choice  of  Mr  Harrifon  to  be  governor  till  a  new  one 
fliould  be  appointed.  No  fewer  than  3000  Knglilh 
were  nowfiillcd  in  the  Bermudas,  and  fcveral  pcrfonsof 
diltindioii  hadcnriolity  enough  tovilit  it  from  l^ngland. 


loufy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  ofl'  St   George's     Among  thefc  was  Mr  Waller  the  poet,   a  man  of  for 

"  ■    '  ■" '      '  ■'         -V     ,  tune,  who  being  embroiled  with   the   parliament  and 

commonwealth  of  Kngland,  fpent  fome  months  in  the 
Summer  illands,  which  he  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his 
poems  as  the  moft  delightful  place  in  the  world.  The 
dangers  attending  the  navigation,  and  the  uniowardly 
fituation  of  thcfe  illands,  through  their  diflance  from 
the  American  continent,  feem  to  be  ihe  rcafons  why  the 
IScrmudas  did  not  now  become  the  bell  peopled  iOands 
belonging  to  England  ;  as  we  are  told  that  fome  time 
ago  they  were  inhabited  by  no  fewer  than  10,000 
whites.  The  inhabitants,  however,  never  Ihowed  any 
great  fpirit  for  commerce,  and  thus  ihcy  never  could 
become  rich.  This,  together  with  the  gradual  alter- 
ation of  the  foil  and  climate  already  taken  notice  of, 
foon  caufed  them  dwindle  in  their  population  ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  they  do  not  now  contain  above  half  the 
number  of  inhabitanis  they  once  did,  and  even  ihefe 
feem  much  more  inclined  to  remove  to  fome  other  place 
than  to  llay  where  they  are  ;  fo  that  unlcfs  fome  bene- 
ficial branch  of  commerce  be  found  out,  or  fome  ufeful 
manufafture  eflabliflied,  the  flate  of  the  Bermudas  mufl 
daily  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 

BERN,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which 
holds  the  fecond  rank  among  the  13;  but  as  it  is  by 
far  the  largefl  in  extent,  containing  almoff  one-third  of 
the  whole  country,  it  fecnis  juflly  intitled  to  the  iirft. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  cantons  of  Bafil  and 
Solothurn,  and  the  Auflrian  foreft-towns;  to  the  fouth 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Valais,  and  duchy  of  Sa- 
voy ;  to  the  eaft  by  Uri,  Undcrwald,  Lucern,  and  the 
county  of  Baden;  and  to  the  weft  by  Solothurn, 
Neufchatel,  Franche-Compte,  the  diftrift  of  Biel,  and 
the  land  of  Gex.  It  is  the  moft  fruitful,  the  richeft, 
and  by  much  the  largeft,  of  all  the  cantons,  extending 
in  length  about  fixty  leagues,  and  about  thirty  where 
broadeft.  It  yields  not  only  pknty  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
pafture  ;  but  alfo  good  wine,  a  variety  of  coloured 
earths  and  clays,  fand-flone,  mundick,  gypfum,  pit- 
coal,  fulphur,  and  iron-ore.  Here  likewife  are  large 
herds  of  cattle,  great  and  fmall ;  and,  in  confeqnence 
of  tliat,  great  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe. 
The  rivers  that  water  this  canton  are  the  Aar,  tlie  Em- 
mat,  the  Wigger,  the  Aaa,  the  Rufz,  the  Limniat, 
the  Sanen,  the  Senfen,  and  the  Kandcl.  The  principal 
lake  is  that  of  Geneva  ;  the  length  of  which  is  about 
18  leagues,  and  thegreateft  breadth  between  three  and 
four.    The  depth  in  fome  places  is  near  400  fathom, 

in 


with  fome  veflcls ;  but  being  tired  u\mn  from  the  forts, 
they  Iheercd  off,  though  the  Englilh  at  that  time  were 
fo  ill  provided  for  a  defence,  that  they  had  fcarce  a 
finglc  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  the  illaud.  During 
Moor's  government  the  Bermudas  were  plagued  with 
rats  which  had  been  imported  into  them  by  the  Eng- 
lilh Ihips.  This  vermin  multiplied  fo  fallin  St  George's 
illand,  that  they  even  covered  the  ground,  and  had  nefls 
in  the  trees.  They  deftroyed  all  the  fruits  and  corn 
within  doors;  nay,  they  inereafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  St  George's  illand  was  at  lafl  unable  to  main- 
tain them,  and  they  fwam  over  to  the  neighbouring 
illands,  where  they  made  as  great  havock.  This  ca- 
lamity laftcd  five  years,  though  probably  not  in  the  fame 
degree,  and  at  lafl  it  ceafed  all  of  a  fudden. 

On  the  expiration  of  Moor's  government,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  who  improved  all 
his  predecelTor's  fcheincs  for  the  benefit  of  the  illand, 
and  particularly  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
Being  a  fevere  difciplinarian,  he  held  all  under  him  fo 
rigidly  to  duty,  that  five  of  his  fubjcdls  planned  as  bold 
an  enterprife  for  liberty  as  was  perhaps  ever  put  in  exe- 
cution. Their  names  were  Barker,  wlio  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  gentleman;  another  Barker,  a  joiner;  Good- 
win, a  (liip-carpenter;  Paet.afailor ;  and  Saunders,  who 
planned  the  enterprize.  Their  management  was  as  art- 
ful as  their  delign  was  bold.  Underftanding  that  the 
governor  was  deterred  from  taking  the  plcal'urc  of 
fifliing  in  an  open  boat,  on  account  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending it,  they  propofed  to  build  him  one  of  a  parti- 
cular conftruftion,  which  accordingly  they  did  in  a  fe- 
cret  part  of  the  ifland  ;  but  when  the  governor  came  to 
view  his  boat,  he  underftood  that  the  builders  had  put 
tofeainit.  The  intelligence  was  true  :  for  the  adven- 
turers, having  provided  themfelves  with  the  few  nccef- 
faries  they  wanted,  failed  for  England  ;  and  notwith- 
ftandingstheftorms  they  encountered,  their  being  plun- 
dered by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  incredible  mife- 
ries  they  underwent,  they  landed  in  42  days  time  at 
Corke  in  Ireland,  where  they  v.'ere  generoufly  relieved 
and  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Thoinond. 

In  1619,  Captain  Tucker  refigned  his  government 
to  Captain  Butler.  By  this  time  the  high  character 
which  the  Summer  iflands  bore  in  England  rendered  it 
fafhionablc  for  men  of  the  higbeft  rank  to  encourage_ 
their  fettlement;  and  fcveral  of  the  firft  nobility  of 
England  had  purchafed  plantations  amon^  them.   Cap- 
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Bern.      in  o;hers  not  above  40.     The  Rhone   enters  i[  at  the 
— *'— '  eafl;  end   near  Goiivcict,  and   idlics  out  again  at  the 
weft  clofc  liy  Geneva.     In  furamcr  its  waters  arc  much 
fwellcd  by  the  niching  of  the  fmiw  on  tlie  mountains. 
This  lake,  liowever,  is  not  entirely  furrounilcd  by  the 
territory  of  Bern,  but  partly  by  Savoy  and  the  country 
ofGex;   the  former   of  which   bclon;;s  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  latter  to  France,  and  the  territory  of 
Sion.     Its  borders  are  extremely  fertile  and  btamitul, 
being   much  embcllillied  with  vineyards,  whicli  yield 
excellent  wine,  and  interfpcrfcd  with   towns  and  vil- 
Jagcs,  betwixt  which  a  confiderablc  commerce  is  car- 
ried on.  The  other  great  lakes,  that  are  wholly  or  part- 
ly within  this  canton,  are  thofc   of  Neufchatel,   Bid, 
Murte,  Thun,  Brien,  and  Halwyl,  which  all  abound  in 
filh,  particularly  that  of  Geneva,  where  trouts  are  fome- 
times  caught  weighing 40  or  50  pounds.  In  thatof  Biel, 
called  alfo  the  Nydau-lakc,  arc   two  fjnall  iilands,  one 
of  which  is  very  beautiful.     This  lake  is  about  three 
leagues   in  length  and  one   in  breadth.     Along  the 
whole  weft  and  north-wefl  fides  of  the  canton  runs  that 
chain  of   mountains  called   by   the   general  name  of 
Jura;  but  the  feveral  mountains  of  which  it   is  com- 
pofed  have  all  their  particular  names.     This  canton  is 
well  cultivated   and    very  populous,   the  number  of  its 
fubjecis  being  computed  at    400,000.     German  is  the 
prevailing  language,   but   almoft  all  the  people  of  fa- 
Ihion  fpeak  either  French  or  Italian  ;  even  the  common 
people  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  other  places  that  lie  to- 
wards France  or  Italy,  fpeak  a  corrupt  French  or  Ita- 
lian, or  a  jargon  compofcd  of  both.     Tlic  eftabliflied 
religion  here  and  the  other  Proieftant  cantons  is  Cal- 
vinifm,  the  fame  both  in  doilrine  and  difciplinc  as  in 
Holland;  nor   is   any   other   tolerated,  except  in  the 
common   bailiagcs,  and   the  vale  of  Frick.     The  nii- 
nifters  are  divided  into  deaneries  and  clalfes,  and  hold 
yearly  chapters  or  fynods.     They  arc  kept  in  a  greater 
ilependencc  on  the  civil   power  here  than  in  the  other 
■cantons,  and  not  fuft'ered  to   interfere  with  matters  of 
ftate.    The  city  of  Bern  tirft  joined  the  confederacy  in 
the  year  1353.     Towards  the  defence  thereof  the  can- 
ton now   furnidics   2000  men.     Every    male  from  i6 
to  60  is  inroUed  in  the  militia,  and  about   a   third  of 
them  regimented.      There    are  officers  for  every  dif- 
tritl,  whofe  province  it  is  to  fee  that  the  men  be  regu- 
larly exercifcd  ;  thattheirarms,  anHnunition,and  cloth- 
ing, be  in  agood  condition  ;  and  that  they  be  kept  in  a 
conftant  readinefs  to  march.  Once  a-year  tlicy  are  drawn 
out  to  a  general  review.    The  fame  attention  is  paid  to 
thofc  that  belong  to  the  train  of  artillery.     Some  regi- 
ments confift  of  married,  and  foine  of  unmarried  men  ; 
fome  of  foot,  others  of  dragoons.     There  is  alfo  one 
regiment  and  a  troop  of  cuiralhers.     Tlie  latter  conlifts 
entirely  of  burghers  of  Bern.     Both  the  horfcmen  and 
footmen  find   their  horfes,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
Befides  the  arms  and  artillery  in  the  arfcnalatBcrn,  all 
the  caftles,  where  the  country  governors  or  bailifTs  re- 
Tide,  arc  well  furnidied  with  them.     At  Bern  is  a  con- 
flant  guard  or  garrifon  of   200  men,  and  a  fraall  gar- 
rifon  at  Fort  Arburg.     In  the  fame  city  is  alfo  an  office, 
which  grants  licences  for  levies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
where  the  recruits  make  their  appearance  and  are  rc- 
giflered.     The  bailiffs  have  the  chief  dircaion  of  af- 
fairs in  their  feveral  diftrich,  being  generals  of  the  mi- 
litia, and  prcliding  iii  the  courts  of  jiifticc;  but,  ia 


civil  caofes  above  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  from 
them  to  Bern  ;  and,  in  capital  cafes,  their  fentencc 
muft  be  confirmed  by  the  great  council  before  it  can  be 
executed.  When  any  bailiwic  is  10  be  difpofcd  of,  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  competitors  arc  put  into  a  bag, 
whereof  one  is  gilt,  and  he  that  draws  thai  has  the 
bailiwic. 

Mr.  Kcydcrobferves,  that  the  wealthicft  peafanis  in 
Switzerland  are  thofc  of  Bern  ;  it  being  difficidt  to 
find  a  village  without  one,  at  leaft,  \\ho  is  worth  be- 
tween 20,coo  or  3o,coo  guilders  and  fomctimes  even 
60,000.  He  fays,  the  common  people  of  both  fcxts 
Wear  llraw  hats,  and  that  the  womcns  petticoats  arc 
tied  up  fo  near  their  arm-pits,  that  hardly  an  hand's- 
brcadth  is  left  for  their  (liape  ;  that  the  inns,  not  only 
in  this  canton,  but  throughout  Switzerland,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  good  ;  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were, 
in  many  relpefts,  greatly  changed  within  50  years  be- 
fore he  viiiied  them,  which  was  about  50  years  ago, 
and  confequcntly  muft  be  much  more  fo  now  ;  that, 
inflead  of  the  plainncfs  and  honcft  fimpliciiy  of  their 
anceftors,  the  love  of  fuperiluitics  and  high  living 
greatly  prevailed  ;  that  luxury,  pomp,  and  that  infa- 
tuation for  foreign  produftions  which  had  infedted  nioft 
parts  of  Europe,  had  alio  extended  its  contagious  in- 
riuence  to  Switzerland,  though  not  to  fuch  a  dcf  rec 
as  in  many  other  countries.  Dr  Burnet  fays,  ihac 
drinking  is  fo  common,  and  produces  fo  many  quarrels 
and  diforders,  that  the  bailiffs  not  only  fubfitl  by  the 
fines  payable  for  them,  but  often  get  eftatcs,  carrying 
perhaps  20,000  crownsat  the  end  of  five  years  to  Bern  ; 
that  their  law  is  lliort  and  clear,  infomuch  that  the 
moil  intricate  fait  is  ended  after  two  or  perhaps  three 
hearings,  either  in  the  firll  inftance  before  the  bailif}', 
or  in  the  fccond  at  Hern  ;  that  the  civility  exprclicd 
in  this  country  to  women,  at  firll  meeting  them,  is  no: 
by  fiiluting  them,  but  by  taking  them  by  the  hand, 
and  that  none  but  ftrangcrs  take  off  their  hats  to  them. 
Mr  Addiibn  fays,  that  the  peafanis  are  generally 
clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  canvas,  the  manufaclurc 
of  the  country,  and  that  their  holiday  clothes  go  from 
father  to  fon  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  coun- 
tryman in  his  great-grandfather's  doublet  and  breeches  ; 
that  the  belief  of  wiihcraft  prevailed  among  them  fo 
much,  that  there  were  fome  executions  on  that  account 
while  he  was  in  the  country  ;  that  the  queftion,  or  tor- 
ture, is  ufcd  not  only  in  this  canton  but  all  over  Swit- 
zerland ;  that  though  the  fubjecis  of  the  ftate  are  rich, 
the  publi^g  is  poor;  and  though  they  could  oppofe  a 
fuddcn  invafion,  yet  that  their  unkindly  foil  requires 
fuch  a  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  that  they  could 
not  fparc  the  reinforcements  and  recruits  that  would 
be  nccclTary  in  a  long  war.  Upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  however,  they  boaft  that  they  could  raife  8o,oco 
men  in  24  hours.  This  canton  is  divided  into  the 
German  country,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  canton  in 
which  the  German  tongue  is  fpokcn,  and  which  is  alfo 
called  iheancu-ut  canton,  extending  from  JMorat  to  the 
county  of  Baden  ;  and  the  Roman,  called  alfo  the 
Waal,  and  Pais  de  Vaud.  The  former  of  thefc  con- 
tains 3  J  bailiwics  and  about  300  parilhcs. 

Bern,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  that  name,  is  fiiuated  in  E.  Long.  7.  40.  N. 
Lat.  40.  o.  It  is  laid  that  the  taking  of  a  bear  on  the 
day  on  which  the  foudatiou  of  this  city  was  laid,  gave 
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Bern,     occafion  to  its  name;  hence  it  is  often  in  Latin  called 

— >< '  ArffofoHs,  i.e.  the  city  of  the  bear,  and  lus  a  bear 

for  i:s  coat  of  arms.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  ilie 
river  Aar.  Tlic  hoiifcs  are  nioftly  built  of  wliiic  frec- 
ftonc,  and,  in  the  principal  ihccts,  have  piazzas  or 
arches  under  them,  forrhcconvcnicncy  of  walking  dry 
in  wet  weather.  Mod  of  the  ftrcets  are  paved  with 
flints,  and  traverfed  by  a  can.il  lined  with  frcc-ftone, 
which  is  brought  from  a  couliJerablc  didance,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  carrying  off  the  fiiiii  of  thcciiy,  e.xtin- 
giiilhing  iircs,  and  other  purpofcs.  The  ciiy  is  large, 
Handing  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  canton,  and  con- 
taining fevcral  churches,  of  w-liich  one  is  called  the 
Great  Church,  and  (he  lirfl  miniflcr  thereof  the  dean, 
■who  is  the  head  of  the  city-clergy.  From  an  infcrip- 
lion  near  the  great  door  of  this  church,  it  appears,  that 
the  firft  ftone  of  it  was  laid  in  1421.  Over  the  fame 
door  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  laftjudgment,  in  whicii 
the  fculptor  hath  placed  the  pope  among  llie  damned. 
In  this  city  is  alfo  a  college  with  eight  profelfors,  a 
large  public  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  a  llatcly  granary, 
in  which  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  always  kept  ;  a 
guildhall ;  a  well  florcd  arfenal  ;  and  fevcral  hofpitals. 
In  the  arfenal  is  a  wooden  flatuc  of  the  famous  Tell, 
which  reprefents  him  as  taking  aim  at  the  apple  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  fon.  There  is  alfo  the  fiatue  of 
Bcrch  told  von  Zahringen,  the  founder  of  the  city; 
and  two  large  horns  of  buffaloes  or  wild  bulls,  called 
in  Latin  Uri,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  war  by  the  canton 
of  Uri,  inftcad  of  trumpets,  and  taken  from  it  in 
the  year  1712.  Hard  by  alfo  hang  the  grotefque 
drelTes  of  thofc  who  blew  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
Uri,  who  boafl  their  defcent  from  the  old  Tau,  bear  a 
buffalo's  head  on  their  rifci,  coat  of  arms  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  blows  the  great  horn  in  time  of  war,  is  called 
the  hull  of  Uri.  In  the  Dominican  church,  a  hole  in 
the  wall  is  always  fliown  to  flrangers,  by  means  of 
which,  it  having  a  communication  with  the  cell  of  a 
monk  in  an  adjoining  monaflcry,  the  pious  fraud  of 
making  an  image  of  the  Virgin  appear  to  fpeak  was 
once  carried  on,  which  for  a  while  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  monks  very  well  ;  but  they  were  at  lad  de- 
te6led  and  punidied.  This  city,  though  larger,  is  not 
fo  populous  nor  fo  well  built  as  that  of  Zurich.  On  the 
call  fide  of  it  is  a  handfome  done  bridge  ;  and  near  the 
great  church  is  a  very  fine  platform  (omc  iiundred  feet 
in  height',  which  makes  a  mod  delightful  walk,  being 
planted  with  limes,  and  commanding  a  charming  pro- 
fpcft,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  Grifoiis,  co- 
vered with  fnow  in  the  midd  of  dimmer,  in  IJ54  a 
fludent  of  divinity,  being  on  horfeback,  and  in  liquor, 
leaped  over  this  terrace  without  receiving  any  other 
hurt  than  breaking  a  leg,  and  lived  many  years  after, 
but  the  horfe  was  killed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
are  always  kept  a  number  of  bears  in  two  inclofures, 
with  fir-trees  for  them  to  clamber  and  play  upon.  Of 
the  burghers  of  Bern,  only  ihofe  are  qualified  for  the 
government  and  magidracy  of  the  city  who  are  the 
defcendants  of  fuch  as  were  made  burghers  before  the 
year  1635.  Other  qualifications  are  alfo  neceffary  ;  in 
particular,  they  mud  not  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
and  mud  be  inrolled  in  one  of  the  12  companies.  To 
obtain  a  country  government,  or  to  hold  any  coiUider- 
able  employment,  the  candidate  alfo  mufl  be  married. 
The  great  council,  in  which  the  fovereignty  of  the 


canton  is  veded,  confids  when  full,  of  229;  but  isge-  E«rn- 
nerally  much  Ihort  of  that  number,  80  or  more  often  Machint. 
dying  before  their  places  arc  filled  up.  The  Icffer  '  • 
council  fenate,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  daily  council,  be- 
caufc  it  meets  every  day.  Sundays  and  HoliiJays  ex- 
cepted, confids  of  27  members,  including  iheiwoprse- 
tors  or  advoyers,  the  four  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
the  two  ireafurers,  and  the  two  heimlichers  or  fecrecy- 
men,  fo  called,  becaufc  to  them  all  fccrets  relating  ti> 
the  date  are  difcovcred.  The  members  of  the  great 
and  little  councils  mutually  fill  up  the  vacancies  that 
liapjien  in  ihefe  two  colleges.  How  the  bailifls  arc 
choi'cn  we  have  already  taken  notice.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  with  rc- 
fpe(S  to  the  government :  only  it  is  10  be  obferved  in 
general,  that  all  the  officers  of  any  note  are  chofen  out 
of  the  great  or  little  councils;  and  that  all  the  bailiffs 
and  cadellans  of  the  canton  continue  fix  years  in  oiBce. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  not  very  great,  but  was  Icfs 
before  the  Krcnch  refugees  fettled  therein  :  fome,  how- 
ever, doubt  whether  it  has  bem  a  gainer  by  them  ;  as 
by  their  introdiiftion  of  French  modes  and  luxiu'y,  th«y 
have  helped  to  banilh  the  ancient  Helvetic  finipliciiy 
and  frugality.  The  territory  immediately  under  its 
jurifdidion  is  divided  into  four  governments,  with 
which  the  four  venners,  or  dandard-bearers,  are  in- 
veiled.  It  declared  for  ilie  reformation  in  1S28,  after 
a  folemn  deputation.  Here  the  Briiifli  envoy  to  the 
cantons  refides. 

Bern- Machine,  the  name  of  an  engine  for  rooting 
np  trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a  native  of  Bern 
in  Switzerland. 

This  machine  is  reprefcnted  by  a  figure  on  Plate 
XCV.  drawn  from  a  model  in  the  machine-room  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
It  confids  of  three  principal  parts;  the  beam,  the 
ram,  and  tlie  lever.  The  beam  ABC,  (n°  i.)  of 
which  only  one  fide  is  fcenin  the  figure,  is  compofed 
of  two  dout  planks  of  oak,  three  inches  thick  at  lead,  • 
and  feparated  by  two  tranfverfe  piecesof  the  fame  wood 
at  A  and  C,  about  three  inches  thick.  Thefe  planks 
are  bored  through  with  correfponding  holes,  as  repre- 
fcnted in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron  pins,  upon  which 
the  lever  adls  between  the  two  fides  of  the  beam,  and 
which  is  ihifted  higher  and  higher  as  the  tree  is 
raifcd  or  rather  pulhed  out  of  its  place.  The  fides 
are  well  fecured  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  flrong  iron 
lioops.  The  iron  pins  on  which  the  lever  reds  fliould 
be  an  ineh  and  a  quarter,  and  the  holes  through 
which  they  pafs  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter.  The 
pofition  of  thefe  holes  is  fiifficienily  indicated  by  the 
figure.  The  foot  of  the  beam,  when  the  machine  is 
in  a(5lion,  is  fecured  by  flakes  reprefented  at  G,  dri- 
ven into  the  earth.  The  ram  D,  which  is  made  of 
oak,  elm,  or  fome  other  drong  wood,  is  capped  with 
three  flrong  iron  fpikes,  reprefented  at/",  which  take 
fad  hold  of  the  tree.  The  ram  is  fix  or  eight  inches 
fquarc  ;  and  a  dit  is  cut  lengthwife  through  the  middle 
of  it,  from  its  lower  end  at  K  to  the  fird  ferule  a,  in 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  chain  _g'^  10  play  round  the 
pulley  K,  which  fliould  be  four  inches  thick,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  ram  is  raifed  by  means  of  the 
chain  _§■/■,  which  fliould  be  about  ten  feet  long,  with 
links  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  an 
inch  thick.     One  end  of  this  chain  is  faftened  to  the 
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i^ern-  top  of  the  beam  at  C,  while  the  oilier,  after  paffing 
Machine,  through  ihc  lowcTpart  ofiiic  ram,  and  over  the  pully 

•' « '  K,  terminates  in  a  ring  or  link  rtprcfcnted  n'  3.  the 

two  ears  ;/:  ?;  of  which  Icrvc  to  keep  it  in  a  true  poh- 
tion  between  tlic  two  planks  of  the  beam.  In  this  ring 
the  hook  P  is  infertcd.  The  hook  is  reprefcntcd  in 
profile  n"  2.  where  K  is  tlie  part  that  takes  hold  of 
the  ring.  But  it  mull  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  parts  of 
this  machine,  reprcftnied  in  n°  2,  3.  are  drawn  on  a 
fcale  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  engine.  The  hook 
F,  n°  3.  Ihould  be  made  of  very  tough  iron,  as  well  as 
the  handle  D,  and  tlie  arch  E  c.  This  handle  flioidd 
be  two  inches  thick  at  z,  where  it  joins  to  the  hook, 
and  the  ihickncfs  gradually  lefl'cn  by  degrees  up  to 
the  arch,  whicli  necil  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  On  each  lide  of  the  pin  z,  is  a  fcniicirciilar 
notch,  .V,  j>,  v.liich  rclls  alternately  on  the  pins  when 
the  machine  is  worked.  The  hole  D,  and  the  arch 
E  c,  fcrvc  to  fix  a  long  lever  of  wood  E  K,  n°  i.  by 
means  of  two  iron  pins;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  le- 
ver is  either  railed  or  dcprefled  at  plcalurc,  in  order  to 
render  the  working  of  the  machine  eafy  in  whatever 
part  of  the  beam  the  lever  may  be  placed  :  for  with- 
out this  contrivance  the  extremity  of  the  lever  E  F, 
would,  when  the  handle  is  near  the  top  of  the  beam, 
be  much  higher  than  men  (landing  upon  the  ground 
could  reach.  It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that 
the  lever  is  often  Ihortencd  by  this  contrivance,  and 
confequently  its  power  lelfened. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  manner  :  It 
is  placed  againll  a  tree,  in  the  manner  rcprefentcd  in 
the  figure,  fo  that  the  iron  fpikes  at  f  may  have  hold 
of  the  tree,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  A  be  iupportcd 
by  Hakes  reprefcntcd  at  G.  The  iron  handle,  n°  2.  is 
placed  in  the  opening  between  the  two  planks  of  the 
beam,  and  the  wooden  lever  fixed  to  it  by  meansof  the 
iron  pins  already  mentioned.  The  hook  F  takes  hold 
of  the  chain,  and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thrull  into  the 
outer  row  of  holes,  by  which  means  the  outer  notch  .v 
■  will  reft  on  the  pin,  which  will  be  now  the  centre  of 
motion  ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  n°  i.  being  prefl'ed 
downwards,  the  other  notch  ^,  n°  2.  will  be  railed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chain,  and  confequently  the 
ram.  The  other  iron  pin  is  now  to  be  thrull  into  the 
hole  in  the  inner  row,  next  above  that  which  was  be- 
fore the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E 
elevated  or  piiflied  upwards,  the  latter  pin  on  which 
the  notch  y  rells  now  becoming  the  centre  of  motion. 
By  this  alternate  motion  of  the  lever,  and  fliifting  the 
pins,  the  chain  is  drawn  upwards  over  the  pulley  K, 
and  confequently  the  whole  force  of  the  engine  ex- 
erted againll  the  tree.  There  is  a  fmall  wheel  at  L, 
in  order  to  IclFen  the  fridion  of  that  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

From  this  account  the  reader  will  very  csfily  perceive 
that  the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fingle  pulley 
compounded  with  a  lever  ot  the  firll  and  fecond  order. 
It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pulh  of 
the  engine  is  given  in  an  oblique  direflion,it  will  c.xcrt 
a  greater  or  klfcr  force  ag.iiuil  the  horizontal  roots  of 
the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  ma- 
chine with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  and  that  the 
angle  of  45°  is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  ma- 
chine will  exert  it  grcatcll  force  againll  the  horizontal 
loots  of  the  Ucc. 
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BERN.4CLE, 
See  Anas. 

BEKNAIID  (St),  the  firft  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was 
born  in  the  year  loyi,  in  the  village  of  Fountaine,  in 
Bm-gundy.  He  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  by  his 
zeal  and  abilities,  that  all  the  atiiairs  of  the  church  ap- 
peared to  reft  upon  his  ihoulders,  and  kings  and  prin- 
ces Teemed  10  have  chofcn  him  for  a  general  arbitrator 
of  their  dilicrcnccs.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  Inno- 
cent II.  was  acknowledged  fovereign  pontiff,  and  after 
the  death  of  Peter  Leoiiis  anti-pope,  that  Vii5lor,  who 
had  been  named  Jiicd-J/br,  made  a  voluntary  abdication 
of  his  dignity.  He  convided  Abclard  at  the  council 
of  Sens,  in  the  year  1140.  He  oppofcd  the  monk 
Kaoul  ;  he  perfecuted  the  followers  of  Arnaud  dc 
Breflc  ;  and  in  11 48,  he  got  Gilbert  de  la  Porvicc,  bi- 
fliop  of  Poitiers,  and  Eondc  I'Etoile,  to  be  condemned 
in  the  coimcil  of  Rlicims.  By  fuch  zealous  behaviour 
lie  verified  (fays  Mr  Bayle),  the  interpretation  of  his 
mother's  dream.  She  dreamed,  when  fiie  was  with 
child  of  him,  that  (lie  fliould  bring  forth  a  white  dog, 
whole  barking  Ihould  be  very  loud.  Being  aftonilhcd 
at  this  dream,  flie  confultcd  a  monk,  who  faid  to  her, 
"  Be  of  guod  courage  ;  you  Ihall  have  a  fon  who  ihall 
guard  the  houfc  of  God,  and  bark  loudly  againft  the 
enemies  of  faith."  But  St  Bernard  went  even  be- 
yond the  prcdiclion,  for  he  barked  fometimes  againft 
chimerical  encmeis:  he  was  more  happy  in  extermi- 
nating the  heterodox,  than  in  ruining  the  infidels  ;  and 
yet  he  attacked  thele  lall,  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
arms  of  his  eloquence,  but  alfo  with  the  extraordinary 
arms  of  prophecy.  He  preached  up  the  crufade  under 
Louis  tile  Younger,  and  by  this  means  he  enlarged 
the  troops  of  the  crufaders  beyond  exprcffion  :  but  all 
the  fine  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  the  people  were 
dilappointed  by  the  event  ;  and  when  complaint  was 
made  that  he  had  brought  an  infinite  number  of 
Chriftians  to  llaughter  without  going  out  of  his  own 
country,heclearcd  himfclf  by  faying,  that  the  fins  of  the 
Croifes  had  hindered  the  cffeft  of  his  prophecies.  In 
fliort,  he  is  faid  to  have  founded  160  monafterics,  and 
to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles.  He  died 
on  the  20ih  of  Auguft,  1 153,  at  63  years  of  age.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1690,  by  father 
JSlabillon. 

Bernard  (Dr  Edward),  a  learned  aftronomer,  lin- 
guift,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Perry  St  Paul,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1638,  and  educated  at  Merchant-Tay- 
lor's fchool,  and  St  John's  college,  Oxford.  During 
his  ftay  at  fchool,  he  had  laid  in  an  uncommon  fund  ot" 
clafiical  learning  ;  fo  that,  on  his  going  to  the  univcrfi- 
ty,  he  was  a  great  maftcr  of  all  tlic  elegancies  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew.  On  his  fettling  in  the  univerfiiy,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  hiltory,  philology, 
and  philofophy  ;  and  made  himfclf  maftcr  of  the  He- 
brew, Syri-c,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  and  then 
applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  under 
the  famous  Dr  Wallis.  Having  fuccelTivcly  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  and  raaltcr  of  arts,  and  afterwards 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  j66S,  he  went  to  Ley- 
dcn  to  conlult  fcveral  oriental  manufcripts  left  to  that 
univcrfity  by  Jolcph  Scaligcr  and  Lcvinus  Warncnis. 
At  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  collated  and  examined  the 
uioft  valuable    manufcripts  iu  the   Bodleian  library  ; 
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-narJ.  which  induced  thofe  who  publidied  any  ancient  au- 
~^'~~'  ihors,  to  apply  to  him  for  his  obfcrvaiions  or  emenda- 
tions from  liic  manufcriptsat  Oxford  ;  which  he  readily 
imparted,  grudging  neither  time  nor  pains  to  fcrve  the 
learned  ;  and  by  this  means  he  became  engaged  in  a 
very  cxtenfivc  correfpondcncc  with  the  learned  of  mod 
countries.  In  the  year  1669,  the  famous  Chrillophcr 
Wren,  Savilian  profelfor  of  aftrouoiny  at  Oxford,  ha- 
ving been  appointed  furvcyor-gcncral  of  his  majefty's 
works,  and  being  much  detained  at  London  by  this 
cmploymeni,  he  obtained  leave  to  name  a  deputy  at 
Oxford,  and  pitched  upon  Mr  Bernard,  which  enga- 
ged the  latter  in  a  more  particular  application  to  the 
liudy  of  aflronomy.  In  1676,  he  was  lent  by  the  earl 
of  Arlington  to  France,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the 
liukcs  ot  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  fons  to  King 
Charles  II.  by  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  then  li- 
ved wiili  their  mother  at  Paris :  but  the  limplicity  of 
his  manners  not  fulling  the  gaiiy  of  the  dutchefs's  fa- 
mily, he  returned  about  a  year  after  to  Oxford,  and 
purfucd  his  ftuJies  ;  in  which  he  made  great  proficien- 
cy, as  his  many  learned  agronomical  and  critical  works 
ihow.  He  compofed  tables  of  the  longitudes,  lati- 
ludes,  right  afccnfions,  Sec.  of  the  fixed  fiars  ;  Obfer- 
vations  in  Latin  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  and 
other  pieces  infarted  in  the  Philolbphical  Tranfaftions. 
He  alfo  wrote,  i.  A  Treatifc  of  the  ancient  Weights 
and  Meafurcs.  2.  Chror.olrjgi.e  S>J7iiar'itan.e  Sji:oJ>Jii,  in 
two  tables.  3.  Teflimonics  of  the  Ancients  concern- 
ing the  Greek  Verfion  of  the  Old  Tertament  by  the 
Seventy  ;  and  feveral  other  learned  works.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  piety,  virtue,  and  humanity  ;  and  died 
on  the  I2:h  of  January,  1696,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  learned 
and  valuable  manufcripts. 

Bernard  (James),  profclTor  of  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics and  niinifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  September  ift,  1658,  at  Nions  in 
Dauphine.  Haviiig  Itudicd  at  Geneva,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1679,  and  was  chofen  miniftcr  of  Venterol, 
a  village  in  Dauphine.  Some  time  after,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  of  Vinfobres  in  tiie  fame  province. 
But  the  perfecutions  raifed  againft  the  Protcllants  in 
France  having  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  country, 
he  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  civility,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  penfion- 
ary  miniftcrs  of  Gauda.  In  July  1688,  he  began  a 
political  publication  intitled  hifloire  abiegee  de  I' Eu- 
rope, Sec.  which  he  coniined  monthly  till  December 
r689,  and  makes  five  volumes  in  i2mo.  In  1692,  he 
began  his  Lettres  Hiflorigr/i-i,  containing  an  account 
of  the  mofl  important  tranfaflions  in  Europe,  with 
neceifary  reflcftions.  He  carried  on  this  worlc,  which 
was  alfo  publilhcd  monthly,  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1698.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  hands, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  many  volumes.  Mr  Lc  Clerc 
liaving  left  off  h\s  Bi/>/iothi.-ifMe  U!iw:rfclle,m  169  r, 
Mr  Bernard  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  the  20th  vo- 
lume, and  by  himfelf  carried  on  the  five  following  to 
the  year  1693.  In  1698,  he  collcftcd  and  publilhed 
ASl;s  et  negociatifiu  de  la  paix  de  Ryfmic,  in  four  vo- 
lumes l2mo.  In  1699  he  began  the  Noiivelles  do  la  re- 
fubliqu;  des  httrcs,  which  continued  till  December 
1710.  Mr  Bernard  having  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  as  well  as  by  his  iermons  at  Gauda,  and 


the  Hague,  the  congregation  of  the  Walloon  church  at   Bernard 
Lcyilen  became  extremely  defirous  to  have  him  for  one         II 
of  their  minillers;  and  a  vacancy  happening  in  1705,  he  .^'- *'"""• 
was  unanimoudy  chofen.  About  the  fame  time,  Mr  de         ' 
Voider  profclTor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Ley- 
den  having  refigned,  Mr  Bernard  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ccilbr;   and  the  univerfity  prcfcnted  him  with  the  de- 
grees of  doflor  of  philofophy  and  mailer  of  arts.     His 
public  and  private  lectures  took  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time  ;  yet  he  did  not  negleft  his  pafloral  fundion,  but 
compofed  his  fcrmons  with  great  care  :  he  wrote  alfo 
two  excellent  trcatlfcs,  one  on  a  late  repentance,  the 
other  on  the  excellency  of  religion.     In  1716,  he  pub- 
lilhed a  fupplimcnt  to  Moreri's  dic'lionary  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio.     The  fame  year  lie  refumed  his  Nouvelles 
de  la  repubitquc  des  lettres  ;  which  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  the  2  7th  of  April,  1718,  in  the 
6oih  year  of  his  age. 

Bernard  the  Great  (St) ;  a  mountain  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland,  between  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aouft, 
at  the  fource  of  the  rivers  Drance  and  Doria.  The 
top  is  always  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  there  is  a  great 
monallcry  featcd  thereon,  where  the  monks  always  en- 
tertain travellers  without  diflinflion of  religion  for  three 
days. 

BERMARDINE  (St),  was  born  at  MafTa  in  Tufca- 
ny,  in  1380.  In  1404  he  entered  into  a  Francifcan 
monallery  near  Sienna,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
preacher  ;  and  was  afterward  fent  to  Jerufalem,  as 
coniniiirary  of  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  vilited  feveral  cities,  where  he  preaclied  with  fucli 
applaufe,  that  the  cities  of  Fcrrare,  Sienna,  and  Ur- 
bino,  defired  Pope  Eugenlus  IV.  to  appoint  him  their 
bilhop  :  but  Bernardlne  refufcd  the  honour,  acceptin'^ 
only  the  ofHce  of  vicar-gencral  of  the  friars  of  the  ob- 
fervance  for  all  Italy.  He  repaired  and  founded  above 
300  monafleries  in  that  country  ;  died  in  1444  ;  was 
canonized  in  1450  by  Pope  Nicholas;  and  his  works 
were  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1591,  in  4  vols.   410. 

BERNARDINES,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by 
Robert  abbot  of  IMoleme,  and  reformed  by  St  Ber- 
nard. They  wear  a  white  robe  with  a  black  fcapu- 
lary  ;  and  when  they  officiate  they  are  clothed  with  a 
large  gown,  which  Is  all  white,  and  haih  great  lleeves, 
with  a  hood  of  the  fame  colour. — The  Bernardines  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  Ciflercians.  They  had  their 
origin  toward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

BERNAY,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy  in  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Carantone,  E.  Long.  o.  50.  K. 
Lat.  49.  6. 

BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt,  where  a 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  refides.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Sara,  In  E.  Long.  12.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  jj. 

BERNERA,  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland, 
lying  about  t\^o  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Harries. 
It  is  about  five  miles  Incircumfercnce  ;  the  foil  is  fandy, 
but  \^  hen  manured  with  the  alga  marina,  extremely 
fertile,  producing  an  increafe  of  ihlrty-fold  of  barley  ; 
nay  one  grain  has  been  known  to  produce  14  ears  when 
the  feafon  was  remarkably  favourable.  The  face  of  the 
llland  is  extremely  agreeable  in  fumnier,  exhibiting  a 
pleating  variety  of  corn  fields  and  clover  paflures.  Here 
is  a  frclh  water  lake  called  Lochhruis,  diverfified  with 
fmall  i  (lands,  and  abounding  with  eels,  which  the  na- 
tives 
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torntri  lives  by  the  help  of  lights,  catch  in  the  night-time,  as 
I  they  fail  down  a  rivulet  towards  the  fca  iti  heaps  twilled 
^  Btrnier-  _  together.  There  are  two  chapels  in  this  illand  dedica- 
'  ted  to  St  Afaph  and  St  Columbes;  and  near  the  the  for- 
incr  isalTonellanding  about  eightfcetahnve  the  ground. 
At  the  cart  end  of  this  illand  there  is  a  ftrangc  reci- 
procation of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fca,  and  another 
no  Icfs  remarkable  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  long  illand. 
Tlic  tides  from  the  fouth-weft  run  along  northward  ,  fo 
that  during  the  ordinary  covn-fc  of  the  tides  the  flood 
runs  cart  in  the  frith,  where  Bcrncra  lies,  and  the  ebb 
runs  weft  :  thus  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  for 
four  days  before,  and  as  long  after,  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon  ;  the  fpring  tides  generally  riling  14  feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  others  proporiionably  :  but  for 
four  days  be  fore,  and  as  many  after,  the  quarter  moons, 
there  is  a  fingular  variation;  at  that  time  the  foutherly 
moon  making  high  water,  the  courfc  of  the  tide  being 
eaftward,  it  begins  to  flow  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  flow  till  half  an  hour  af- 
ter three  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  high  water  ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  ebb,  the  current  Hill  runs  eaftward, 
until  it  is  low  water;  fo  that  the  tide  runs  eaftward  13 
hours  together,  that  is,  from  half  paft  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  half  paft  nine  at  night  ;  yet  when  the  night- 
tide  begins  to  flow,  the  current  turns  and  runs  weft  ward 
all  night  for  12  hours,  during  both  flood  and  ebb  ;  thus 
the  reciprocations  continue,  one  flood  and  ebb  running 
eaftward  and  another  weftward,  till  wiiiiin  four  days 
of  the  full  and  change  of  tlie  moon  ;  then  they  rcfumc 
their  ordinary  courfe,  running  eaft  during  the  lix  hours 
of  flood,  and  weft  during  the  fix  hours  of  ebb.  There 
is  another  phenomenon  in  thefe  tides  no  Icfs  remark- 
able than  that  jtift  now  mentioned.  Between  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  during  one  half  of  the 
year,  the  tides  about  the  quarter  moons  run  all  day  eaft- 
ward and  all  night  weftward;  and  during  the  otiierlix 
months  their  courfe  is  revcrfed,  being  weftward  in  the 
day  and  eaftward  in  the  night. 

BERNICLA,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecics  of  goofc.     See  Anas. 

BERNICLE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  lepas.  See 
Lepas. 

BERNiER  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mufician  and 
compoftr,  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  the  year 
1664.  By  his  merit  in  his  profcihon  he  attained  to  be 
coiuiudor  of  the  mufic  in  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  king.  The  regent  duke 
of  Orleans  admired  his  works,  and  paiionized  their  au- 
thor. This  prince  having  given  him  a  motet  of  his 
own  compolition  to  examine,  and  being  impatient  for 
his  obfcrvations  thereon,  went  to  the  houfe  of  Bcrnier, 
and  entering  his  ftudy,  found  the  ablie  <.\c  la  Croix 
there  criticiling  his  piece,  while  tlie  muficinn  himfclf 
was  in  another  room  carouling  and  finging  wiiii  a  com- 
pany of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upon  and  in- 
terrupted their  mirth,  with  a  reprimand  of  Bcrnier  for 
his  inattention  to  the  talk  afligncd  him.  This  mufician 
died  at  Paris  in  1754.  His  rive  books  of  Cantatas  and 
Songs  for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  by  Rouifeaii  and  Kufclicr,  luvc  procured  him 
great  ruputaiion.  There  are  bcfides  of  his  compoliiion 
Les  Nuits  de  Sceaux,  and  many  inoieis,  «  hich  arc  ftill 
in  great  efteem. 

Bernier  (Francis),  furnamed  the  Mogul,  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  travels  and  refidence  in  that  country,  was    Bfrnini 
born  at  Angers  in  France;   and  after  he  had  taken  his         II 
degree  of  dojfor  of  phyfic  at  IMontpellicr,  left  his  coun-  Bernouilli. 
try  in  1654,  went  10  Egypt,  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  '       ^ 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mogul,  where  he  was  ptiyfician 
to  that  monarch,  attended  him  in  his  jouri;cys,  and 
flayed  there  12  years.     Upon  his  return  to  Fiance,  he 
pubiiihed  the  Hiftory  of  the  countries  he  had  vifited  ; 
and  (pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  conipoling  vari- 
ous other  works,  particularly  an  Abridgment  of  the 
philofophy  of  Gallcndtis  in  8  vols  12  mo.  His  tirft  work 
is  cftecnied  to  be  the  beft  account  \vc  have  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  the  fubjeft  of  it. 

BERJsINI  (John  Laurence),  commonly  called  C;?- 
valicro  Bertihi,  a  Neapolitan,  famous  for  his  (kill  in 
painting,  fculpiure,  architedurc,  and  mechanics.  He 
tint  began  to  be  known  under  the  pontilicate  of  Paul  V. 
Rome  is  indebted  to  this  anift  for  fume  of  its  grcatcft 
ornaments  ;  and  there  arc  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  no 
lei's  than  15  differer.t  works  of  his  hand.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  i63o. 

CER.no,  abbot  of  Richer.on,  in  the  diocefe  of  Con- 
Aance,  who  llourilhed  about  the  year  ioo3,  is  celebra- 
ted as  a  poet,  rhetor,  muftcian,  philofopher,  and  divine. 
He  was  the  author  of  fevcral  treaiifes  on  mulic,  parti- 
cularly of  one  Di  hijiriimer.tis  Mufcatibus,  beginning 
with  the  words  Miij!ca?ii  iicii  cjji  coiiieju  !  which  he  de- 
dicated to  Arrabon,  Archbifiiop  of  Mentz.  He  alfo 
wrote  Dc  RUrtfura  Mutochordi.  But  the  nioft  celebra- 
ted of  his  works  is  a  treat ifc  De  Mufica  feu  Tonis, 
which  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Pclcgrines  archbifliop 
of  Cologne,  beginning  Veto  mtmdi  ijti  advciix  et  pen- 
griiio.  This  latter  trael  is  part  of  the  Baliol  niann- 
fcript,  and  follows  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  :  it  contains 
a  funimary  of  the  doi5lrincs  delivered  by  Boetius,  an 
explanation  of  the  eccleliaftical  tones,  intermixed  with 
frequent  exhortations  to  piety,  and  the  application  of 
mulic  to  religious  purpolcs.  He  was  highly  favoured 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IE  for  his  great  learning  and 
piety  ;  and  fuccecded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  pio- 
niote  learning,  that  his  abbey  of  Richcnou  was  as  fa- 
mous in  his  time  as  thofc  of  St  Gaul  and  Cluni,  then 
the  moll  celebrated  in  France.  He  died  in  1048  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  liismonaftery,  which  but 
a  Ihort  time  before  he  had  dcuicatcd  to  St  Wark. 

BERNOUILLI  (James),  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Balil  the  27th  of  December  1654.  Ha- 
ving taken  his  degrees  in  the  univcrllty  of  Bafii,  he  ap- 
plied himfelt  to  divinity,  not  fo  much  from  inclination 
as  complaifance  to  his  father.  He  gave  very  early 
proofs  of  his  genius  for  mathematics,  and  foon  became 
a  geometrician,  witliout  any  alliftancc  from  maftcrs, 
and  at  lirft  almoft  without  books  :  for  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  have  any  books  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  one  fell 
by  chance  into  his  hands,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  it, 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  rcprim.inds  of  his  father, 
who  dcfigued  him  for  other  ftndics.  This  feverity  made 
him  chool'e  for  his  device.  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  fun,  with  thefe  words.  Invito  fatrej'iJera  verj'o, 
"  I  traverl'c  the  Itars  againit  my  father's  inclination :" 
This  had  a  particular  reference  to  allronomy,  the  part 
of  mathemaiics  to  which  he  at  flrft  applied  hin.leU. 
But  ihe  precautions  of  his  father  did  not  avail,  for  he 
purfiied  his  favourite  lludy  with  great  application.  In 
1676  he  began  his  travels.  When  he  wis  at  Geneva 
B  b  he 
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EernouiUi.  he  fell  upon  a  method  10  teach  a  young  girl  to  write, 
"       '  thoiigli   ihc  had  loll  her   lij^ht  when  Ihc  was  but  two 
months  old.    At  Bo.irdeaux  lie  comiwfed  iinivcrfal  gno- 
monic  tables,  bm  ihcy  were  never  piiblilhed.     He  re- 
turned from  France  to  his  own  country  in  1680.  About 
this  time  there  appeared  a  comet,  the  return  of  which 
he  foretold  ;  and  wrote  a  fmall  trcatifc  upon  it,  which 
he  afterwards  iranllatcd  into  Latin.     He  went  foon  af- 
ter to  Holland,  where  he  applied  himlclf  to  the  lludyof 
the  new  philofophy.    After  having  vilitcd  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  he  went  to  Calais,  and  palFed  over  from  thence 
to  Kngland.     At  London    he  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  nioft  eminent  men  in  the  fcveral  fci- 
ences  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  frequently  prefent 
ut  the  jihilofophical  focieiies  held  at  the  houfe  of  the 
famous  Mr  Boyle.     He  returned  to  his  native  country 
in   1682  ;  and  he  exhibited  at  Bafil  a  coiirfe  of  experi- 
ments ill  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics,  which  con- 
fided of  a  variety  of  new  difcovcrics.  In  1682,  he  pub- 
lillied  his  elfay  of  a  new  fyftem  of  comets  ;   and  the 
year   following,    his   dilfertation   on  the  weight  of  air. 
Mr  Leibnitz,   about  this  lime,  having  piiblillicd  in  the 
A<ia  EruJitonim  at  Leipfie  fome  clUiy  of  his  new  Cal- 
culus differeiit'nilis,  or  infinhmns  pitits,  but  concealed 
the  art  and  method  of  it ;  Mr  BcrnouiUi,  and  one  oi 
his  brothers,  difcovcrcd,  by  the  little  which  they   faw, 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  it :  they  endeavoured  to  un- 
ravel the  fecret;  which  they  did  with  fich  fuccefs,  that 
Mr  Leibnitz  declared,  that  the  invention  belonged  to 
to  them  as  much  as  to  himfelf.     In  16S7,  the  profcfFor- 
lliip  of  mathematics  at  Balil  being  vacant,  Mr  Bernou- 
illi  was  appointed   his  fuccellor.     He  difcliargcd  this 
trufl  with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  and  his  reputation   drew 
a  great  number  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  to  hear  his 
leilures.     He  had  an  admirable  talent  in  teaching,  and 
adapting  himfelf  to  the  ditferent  genius  and  capacity 
of  his  fcholars.     In   1699,   he   was  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  fcictices  at  Paris  as  a  foreign  member,  and  in 
1 701  the  fame  honour  was  confcrrcil  upon  hiin  by  the 
academy  of  Berlin.     He  wrote  fcveral  pieces  in  the 
Alia  EniJitoruin  of  Leipfic,   the  J'.unial  dcs  S^avans, 
and  the  Hifloiri  del'  AcaAcj)tie  da  Sciences.  His  alliduous 
application  to  his  ftudies  brought  upon  him  the  gout, 
and  by  degrees  a  How  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  l6ih 
of  Auguft  170J,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. — Archi- 
medes having  found  out  the  proportion  of  a  fpliere  to 
a  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  it,  ordered  it  to  be  en- 
graven upon  his  monument.     In  imitation  of  him,  Mr 
Bernouilli  appointed  that  a  fpiral  logarithmical  curve 
lliould  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  with  thcfe  words, 
Eadoii  mutata  rcfurgo ;  in  allufion  to  the  hopes  of  the 
refurreftion,  which  are  reprefcnted  in  fome  meafure  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
difcovering. 

Bernouilli  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Groningen,  February  9ih 
1700.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  trade,  but 
his  genius  led  him  to  different  purfuiis.  He  palled 
fome  time  in  Italy,  and  at  24  refufed  to  he  prefident 
of  an  academy  meant  to  have  been  eflablifhed  atGenoa. 
He  fpent  fcveral  years  at  St  Pctcrfburgh  with  great  cre- 
dit; and  in  17;?  returned  to  Bafil,  where  he  fucccf- 
fivcly  filled  the  chair  of  phyfic,  natural  and  fpeculative 
philofophy.  In  his  full  work,  Exercilatioius  Alatlie- 
matka,  lie  took  the  only  title  be  then  had,  viz.  "  Sou 
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of  John  Bernouilli,"  and  never  would  fuffcr  any  other  EernonilU 
to  be   added    to  it.     This  work  appeared  in  Italy  with 
the  great  inquifitor's  privilege  added  to  it,  and  it  cUllcd 
Bernouilli  in  the  rank  of  inventors.     He  gained  or  di- 
vided  nine  prizes,  which    were  contended  for  by  the 
moll   illullrious   mathematicians  in  Europe,  from  the 
academy  of  fciences.     The  only  man  who  has  had  fuc- 
cefs of  the  fame  kind  isEuler,  his  countryman, dilciplc, 
rival,  and   friend.     His  firil  prize   he  gained  at   24 
years  of  age.     In  1734  he  divided  one  with  his  father: 
but  this  hurt  the  family  union  ;  for  the  father  conftrued 
the  contell  itfclf  into  a  want  of  rcfpcft  ;  and  the  fou 
did  not  fufficiently  conceal  that  he  thought  (what  was 
really  the  cafe)  his  own  piece  better  than  his  father's. 
Bcfides  this,  he  declared  for  Newton,  againll  whom 
his  father  had  contended  all  his  life.     In  1740,  Mr 
Bernouilli  divided  the  prize  "  On  the  Tides  of  the  Sea" 
with  Euler  and  Maclaurin.     The  academy  at  the  fame 
time  crowned  a  fourth  piece,  whofc  only   merit  was 
tliat  of  being  Cartefian  ;  but  this  was  the  lafl  public  ait 
of  adoration  paid  by  it  to  the  authority  of  the  author 
of  the  Vortices,  which  it  had  obeyed  perhaps  too  long. 
In  1748,  Mr  Daniel  Bernouilli  fuccecded  his  father  in 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  was  himlclf  fuccecded  by 
his  brother  John;  this  place,  fince  its  firit   trcOtion, 
/.  e.  84  years,   never  having  been  without  a  Bernouilli 
to  fill    it.      He    was  extremely   refpefted    at   Bafil ; 
and   to  bow    to  Daniel    Bernouilli,     «hcn    they   met 
him  in  the  flreets,  was  one  of  the  firll  Ullbns  which 
every  father  gave  every  child.     He  ufcd  10  tell  two 
little  adventures,  which  he  faid  had  given  him  more 
plealure  than  all  the  other  honours  he  had  received.  He 
was  tra\cllingwith  a  learned  ilranger,  who,  being  plea- 
fed  with    his  converfation,  aiked  his  name  :   "  I  am 
Daniel  Bernouilli,"  anfwered  he,  with  great  modeily  ; 
"  And  I,"   faid  the  flrangcr  (who  thought  he  meant 
to  laugh  at  him),    "  am   Ifaac  Newton."      Another 
time  he  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the  famous  Koenig  the 
mathematician,  w  ho  boafted  with  a  fufKcient  degree 
of  fcH-complaccncy,  of  a  difficult  problem  he  had  refol- 
vcd  with  much  trouble.     Bernouilli  went  on  doing  the 
honours  of  his  table  ;  and,  when   they  went  to  drink 
eolfee,  prefcnted  him  with  a  folution  of  the  problem 
more  elegant  than  his  own.     He  died  in  March  17S2. 

BEROEA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  fouth  of  EdelFa,  or^igx,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Cyr- 
tus.  The  people  are  commended  in  Scrijiiurc  for  their 
reception  of  the  Gofpel  on  a  fair  and  impartial  exami- 
nation.— Another  Beroea  of  Syrvi  (Stcphanus)  ;  called 
alio  Beroe,  and  by  the  inhabitants  Beioc'^i.  It  is  the 
{landing  tradition  for  fome  ages,  that  it  is  the  modern 
Aleppo;  called  Chalep  in  Nicctas,  Nicephorus,  and 
Zonaras  ;  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  the  prefent  appel- 
lation AUppo  is  derived  ;  didant  90  miles  from  the  Le- 
vant Sea  and  the  port  of  Scanderoon,  and  about  100 
miles  well  of  the  Euphrates.  E.  Long.  56.  o.  Lat, 
36.  30. 

BEROOT,  or  Bairout,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  a 
province  of  Syria  in  Turkey  in  Afla.  It  is  the  ancient 
Berytus  ;  but  there  arc  now  no  remains  of  its  former 
beauty,  except  its  firuation.  It  flands  in  a  plain,  which 
from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  runs  out  into  the  fca,  nar- 
rowing to  a  point,  about  two  leagues  from  the  ordina- 
ry line  of  the  fliore,  and  on  the  north  fide  forms  a 
pretty  long  road,  which  receives  tiie  river  of  Nalir-el- 
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Salib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bairout.  The  river  has  fuch 
frequent  floods  in  winter,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
building  of  a  conl'iderablc  bridge  ;  but  it  is  in  fo  ruin- 
ous a  itate  as  to  be  impalfable.  The  bottom  of  the 
road  is  rock,  which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it 
very  infecure.  From  hence,  as  we  proceed  wcftward 
towards  the  point,  we  reach,  after  an  hour's  journey, 
the  town  of  Bairout.  This  belonged  to  the  Druzes, 
till  lately  that  it  was  taken  from  them,  andaTurkifli 
garrifon  placed  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  continues  to 
be  the  emporium  of  the  Maronites  and  the  Druzes, 
where  they  export  their  cottons  and  filks,  almoft  all  of 
which  are  dcflined  for  Cairo.  In  return,  they  receive 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpccie,  which  they  exchange 
again  for  the  corn  of  the  Btkaa  and  the  Hauran.  This 
commerce  maintains  near  6000  perfons.  The  dialect 
of  the  inhabitants  is  juflly  cenfured  as  the  mofl  corrupt 
of  any  in  the  country  ;  it  unites  in  itfelf  the  12  faults 
enumerated  by  the  Arabian  grammarians. — The  port 
of  Beroot,  formed  like  all  the  others  on  the  coafl  by  a 
pier,  is  like  tliem  clioaked  up  with  land  and  ruins. 
The  town  is  farroundcJ  by  a  wall,  the  foft  and  fandy 
ilone  of  which  may  be  pierced  by  a  cannon  ball  with- 
out breaking  or  crumbling;  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  KulFians  in  their  attack:  but  in  other  refjiecls 
this  wall,  and  its  old  towers,  are  defencclefs.  Two 
iticonvenicnces  will  prevent  Beroot  from  ever  becoming 
a  place  of  ftrength  ;  for  it  is  commanded  by  a  chain  of 
hills  to  the  foulli-eaft,  and  is  entirely  dcftituteof  wa- 
ter, which  the  women  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a  well 
at  the  diflance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  though 
what  they  find  there  is  but  indifferent.  By  digging 
in  order  to  form  refervoirs,  fubtcrraneous  ruins  have 
been  difcovered  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  mo- 
dern town  is  built  on  the  ancient  one.  The  fame  may 
be  obicrved  of  Latakia,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Saidc, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  on  the  coaft, 
which  have  been  occafioned  by  earthquakes  that  have 
dellroyed  them  at  different  periods.  Wc  find  likcwifc, 
without  the  walls  to  the  weft,  heaps  of  rubbilh,  and 
fome  fliafts  of  columns,  which  indicate  that  Beroot  has 
been  formerly  much  larger  than  at  prefent.  The  plain 
around  it  is  entirely  planted  with  white  mulberry  trees, 
which  are  young  and  riourifhing  ;  by  which  means  the 
filk  produced  here  is  of  the  very  fineft  quality.  In 
defcending  from  the  mountains  (fays  M.  Volney),  no 
profpeft  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  behold,  from 
their  fummits  or  declivities,  the  rich  carpet  of  verdure 
formed  by  the  tops  of  thefc  nfeful  trees  in  the  dillant 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  fummer,  it  is  inconvenient 
to  refidc  at  Beroot  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the 
warmth  of  the  water  :  the  town,  however,  is  not  un- 
lieahhy,  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  formerly. 
It  has  ceafcd  to  be  unhealthy  lince  the  Emir  Fakrcl- 
din  planted  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  which  is  flill  Handing 
a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town.  E.  Long.  35, 
38.  N.  Lat.  34.  18. 

BEROSUS,  pried  of  the  temple  of  Bclus  at  Baby- 
lon, in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadtlphus,  wrote  the 
Iliftory  of  Chaldca,  which  is  often  circd  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  Joftphus  gives  fome  curious  frag- 
ments. The  Athenians,  according  to  Pliny,  caufed  his 
flatue,  with  a  golden  tongue,  lobc  placed  in  their  Gyra- 
nafium. 

BERRp;,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  featcd  on 
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a  lake  of  the  fame  name.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  Berretini 
quantity  and  goodncfs  of  the  fait  that  is  made  there, 
but  the  air  is  very  unwholefume.     E.  Long.  4.  32.   N. 
Lat.  43.  32. 

BERRETINI  da  Crotona  (Pietro),  painter  of 
hiflory  and  landfcape,  was  born  at  Croiona  in  IJ96  ; 
and,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  a  difciple  of  An- 
drea Commodi  ;  though  others  aflirm  that  he  was  the 
difciple  of  Baccio  Ciarpi,  and  the  authorof  the  Abrcge 
fays  he  was  fucceffively  the  author  of  both  :  but  he  is 
allowed  to  have  been  as  great  and  as  enlarged  a  genius 
as  any  of  his  profeiFion,  and  to  have  painted  more  a- 
greeably  than  moft  of  the  artifts  who  were  his  cotem- 
poraries.  He  went  young  10  Rome,  and  applied  him- 
felf  diligently  to  fludy  the  antiques,  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael, Buonaroti,  and  Polidoro  ;  by  which  he  fo  im- 
proved his  tafle  and  his  hand,  that  he  diflinguidied 
himfelf  in  a  degree  fupcrior  to  any  of  the  artifls  of  his 
time.  He  worked  with  remarkable  eafc  and  freedom  ; 
his  figures  are  admirably  grouped  ;  his  diflribuiion  is 
tndy  elegant  ;  the  chiaro-fcuro  is  judicionlly  obferved  ; 
and  through  his  whole  compofitions  there  appears  un- 
common grace  :  but  De  Piles  obferves,  that  it  wag 
not  fuch  a  grace  as  was  the  portion  of  Raphael  and 
Correggio  ;  but  a  general  grace,  confiAing  rather  in  a 
habit  of  making  the  airs  of  his  heads  alw.ays  agreeable, 
than  in  a  choice  of  exprefhons  fuitable  to  each  fubjeft. 
In  his  large  compofitions,  the  colouring  had  a  good 
effeif  ;  but  his  colouring  in  frefco  is  far  fuperior  to 
what  he  performed  in  oil :  nor  do  his  cafcl  pii^ures  ap- 
pear as  linilhed  as  might  be  expeded  from  fo  great 
a  mafler,  when  compared  with  what  he  painted  in  a 
larger  fize.  By  the  befl  judges  it  fcenis  to  be  agreed, 
that  although  this  mafler  was  frequently  incorreft  ; 
though  not  always  judicious  in  his  exprclFions  j  though 
irregular  in  his  draperies,  and  .ipt  to  defign  his  figures 
too  fhort  and  too  heavy  j  yet,  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  conipofition,  the  delicate  airs  of  his  figures,  the 
grandeur  of  his  decorations,  and  the  aflonifliing  beauty 
and  graceful ncfs  of  the  whole  together,  he  mull  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  mofl  agreeable  manncrefl  that 
any  age  hath  produced. — He  died  in  1669.  Some  of 
his  moft  capital  works  arc  in  the  Barberini  palace  at 
Rome,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence. 

BERRETONI  (Nicolo),  hiflory-painter,  was  born 
at  Macerata  in  161 7,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  with  whom  he  ftudied  defign  and  colouring  for 
fome  years  ;  and  attained  fuch  excellence,  that  he  ex- 
cited even  the  jcaloufy  and  envy  of  his  mafler,  who 
fecmed  to  be  apprehenfive  of  finding  a  powerful  com- 
petitor and  rival  in  his  pupil. — His  early  works,  after 
lie  quitted  the  fchool  of  Maratti,  were  in  the  ftylc  and 
tafle  of  Guido  ;  and  they  could  not  polFibly  have  a 
more  high  encomium  or  recommendation.  He  died  in 
1682. 

B ERR! MAN  (Dr  William),  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
John  Bcrriman  apothecary  in  Billiopfgatc-Arcet,  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  born  in  1688.  He  itudied  at 
Oriel-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  fcvcral  de- 
grees, and  became  curate  and  Icdiirer  of  All-liallows 
in  Thames-flrcet,  and  Icdurcr  of  St  MicliacPs,  Qiieen- 
hithe.  In  1720,  lie  was  appointed  domellic  cliajilain  to 
DrRobinfon  bithop  of  London,  who  foon  afitr  collated 
him  to  the  living  of  St  Andrew's  Underihafi  ;  and  lu 
1727,  be  was  eleded  fellow  of  Eton-college.  He  died 
B  b  3  iu 
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Berry,  iniyjo,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  i. 
iicrfabc.  ^  A  Icafonablc  Review  of  Mr  W'hilton's  Account  of  Pri- 
'  ''~~~'  initive  Doxologics.  2.  An  Hillorical  Account  of  the 
Trinitarian  Controvtrfy,  in  ciijht  fcruions,  at  Lady 
Moyer'slcL^ure.  3.  Brief  Remarks  on  Mr  Chandler's 
Introdu(;^ion  to  the  Hillory  of  the  Inqiiifitioii.  4.  Ser- 
mons at  Boyle's  ledures,  2  volsSvo.  j.  Chriftiau  Doc- 
trines and  Duties  explained  and  recommended^  in  2  vols 
8vo  ;  and  other  works. 

BERRY.     See  Bacca. 

Berrt,  a  province  of  France,  witli  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Solome  ;  on 
the  foiiih,  by  Marclic  ;  on  the  cart,  by  Nivernois  and 
Bourbonnoife  ;  and  on  the  wcrt,  by  Tourainc.  Itis90 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  foiith,  and  73  in  breadtli 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  temperate  ;  and  the 
foil  produces  wheat,  rye,  and  wine  little  inferior  to 
Burgundy  ;  that  of  Saucerre,  St  Satur,  and  Laver- 
nufle,  is  the  beft.  The  fruits  arc  in  plenty,  and  pretty 
good.  The  paftures  are  proper  to  fatten  Ihccp.  This 
country  produces  alfo  a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax. 
There  arc  mines  of  iron  and  filver,  but  they  are  neglec- 
ted. The  (lone  quarries,  wiiliin  liaif  a  league  of  Bour- 
ges,  are  very  fcrviceable.  In  the  paridi  of  St  Hilarc 
there  is  a  miue  of  oker,  made  ufc  of  in  mchingniet;ils 
and  for  painting.  Near  Bourgcs  there  is  a  cold  mine- 
ral fpring,  which  has  a  clammy  fat  pellicle  overit  every 
morning,  of  different  colours.  It  lets  fall  a  fine  black 
fmootli  fcdiment,  which  has  ihe  lame  fmtll,  andalniofl 
the  fame  lafle,  as  gun-powder,  which  nukes  fonic con- 
clude it  partakes  of  fulphur,  vitriol,  and  oker.  The 
pellicle  is  as  thick  as  a  crown- piece;  and  when  put  on 
a  rcd-hoi-fire-niovel,  will  bounce  and  fpiirklc,  aswill  alio 
the  fedimcnt.  It  is  certain  tin  re  is  (alipctre  in  thefe 
waters,  though  vitriol  lecms  to  be  the  niort  predomi- 
nant. The  waters,  drank  on  the  fpot,  temperate  the 
heat  of  the  blood  and  lumiours,  open  obllruiflions,  and 
flrcngthcn  the  fibres.  Berry  is  watered  by  fcvcral  ri- 
vers ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Loire,  the  Crtufe, 
the  Cher,  the  Indre,  theOrron,  the  Evre,  the  Aureite, 
the  Maulon,  the  Great  and  Little  Saudre,  the  Nerre,  &c. 
Near  Linicrs,  there  is  a  lake  20  miles  round.  Berry  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  and  Bourgesis 
the  capital  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Bourges  carry  on 
a  fmall  trailc  with  corn  down  the  Loire  :  but  that  of  the 
wine  above  mentioned  is  much  nuireconfiderablc,  it  be- 
ing tranfported  to  Paris  by  means  of  that  river  and  the 
canal  of  Briare.  But  the  principal  commerce  confifts 
in  the  fat  cattle  which  they  fend  to  Paris,  and  the  great 
immber  of  Ihecp  ;  thefe  Lift  bear  fine  wool ;  which  is 
nfed  in  the  manufafturcs  of  this  province  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  There  are  two  fnrts  of  manufaftures 
in  Berry  ;  the  one  for  cloths  avid  fergcs,  and  the  other 
/or  knit  and  wove  ftockings.  There  is  likewife  a  great 
quantity  of  hemp,  which  is  tranfported  elfewhcre  ;  for 
they  have  not  yet  got  the  art  of  nianufadluringit  them- 
fclves.  At  Aubigny  there  are  20ooperfons  generally 
employed  in  the  making  of  cloth. 

BERSABE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jodiua)  ;  the  fouth  boundary  not  only  of  its 
own  tribe,  but  of  the  whole  land  of  Ifrael,  as  appears 
from  the  common  exprcfTion  "  from  Dan  to  Berfabe  :" 
in  our  tranllation  it  is  Becr-Shcba.  It  was  the  reli- 
dcnce  of  the  patriarchs  ;  as  firft  of  Abraham,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  Ifaac.     li  fignihcs  the 


well  or  fountain  of  tlie  oath  ;  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
*  claimed  as  his  property  by  covenant  and  the  religion  of 
an  oath,  againft  the  infults  of  the  Philiftines.  Eu- 
febius  and  Jerome  fay,  that  tlicre  was  a  citadel  and 
large  village  of  that  name  in  their  time.  It  was  called 
Bcerjhcba  ofjtidah  in  I  Kings  xix.  3.  not  todiflinguilh 
it  from  the  Beerflieba  of  Galilee,  which  probably  did 
not  then  exift,  but  to  afccrtain  the  limits  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  In  the  lower  age  called  Cajlrum  Varja- 
biiii. 

BERSARII,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  kind 
of  hunters  or  fporlfmen,  who  purfucd  wild  bcafis  in 
forclls  and  chaccs.  The  word  fcems  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin  bcrfare,  "  to  llioot  with  a  bow;"  on 
wliich  principle  it  (liould  properly  denote  archers  only, 
or  bowmen.  Or  it  might  be  derived  from  bcrfa,  "the 
fence  or  pales  of  a  park  ;"  in  which  view,  it  Ihould 
primarily  import  thofe  who  hunt  or  poach  in  parks  or 
fore  ft  s. 

Hincmar  fpcaks  of  a  kind  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
court  of  Chaiiemagnc,  under  the  denomination  of  ^.■;- 
firii,  veltrarii ,z.\\iS  biverari'i .  Spclman  takes  the  firftio 
denote  thofe  who  hunted  the  wolf ;  the  fecond,  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendency  of  the  Jiounds  for  that 
ufc  ;   and  the  third,  thofe  who  hunted  the  beaver. 

BERSELLO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy  in  the  Mo- 
denefe.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1702  ;  and 
by  the  French  in  1703,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
in  1707.  It  is  fcaied  near  the  cotiflucnce  of  tlie  rivers 
Linza  and  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  55. 

BERSUIRE,  a  town  of  France  in  Lower  Poiftou. 
■\\\  Long.  o.  27.  N.  Lat.  46.  52. 

BERTINERO,  a  town  of  Romagnia  in  Italy,  with 
a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop ;  and  is  feated 
on  an  hill,  in  E.  Long.  11.  47.  N.  Lat.  44.  S. 

BERTRAND  (St),  an  cpifcopal  town  of  France  in 
Galcony,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  Coniminges. 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  2. 

BERVY,  a  fea-port  and  parliament  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mearns  in  Scotland.  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat. 
56.  40. 

BERWICK  (the  Duke  of),  was  natural  fon  of 
JaiTies  II.  by  Mrs  Arabella  Churchill,  lifter  to  thcgreat 
Duke  of  Marlborougii.  He  followed  the  fate  of  his 
father,  and  catne  into  France  after  the  revolution  witli 
James  II.  Here  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  court  by  his  fuperior  merit.  He  was  created 
marflial  of  France,  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghofi,  duke 
and  peer  of  France,  grandee  of  Spain,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  armies  ;  in  all  which  rtations  his 
behaviour  was  fuch,  that  few  equalled,  perhaps  none 
furpalFed,  him.  Ke  lived  in  an  age  when  the  renowned 
Prince  of  Orage  and  many  other  of  the  grcatcft  men 
commanded  againft  him.  His  courage  was  of  the  cool 
fieady  kind  :  always  poircfringhimfclf;  taking  all  advan- 
tages ;  not  fooliflily,  raflily,  or  wantonly  throwing  away 
the  livesof hisfoldicrs.  He  kept  upon  all  occafions  the 
mnrt  rtricl  difcipline  ;  and  did  not  fpare  puniflimcnt  a- 
mor.g  hisfoldiers  formaraudingand  other  crimes,  wiien 
properly  defcrved  ;  for  which  fome  inconfiderate  people 
have  blamed  him.  He  has  been  refice^cd  upon  by  the 
very  zealous  and  violent  adherents  of  the  Stuart  fainily 
for  not  being  fufTiciently  attached  to  that  party,  which 
was  his  own  family.  But  by  a  cool  examination  of  his 
anions,  it  will  appear,  that  his  behaviour  in  this  par- 
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Berwick,  licular  vvas,  as  in  moft  parts  of  his  life,  fenfible  and 
jiift.  When  he  accepted  ot  einploymems,  received  ho- 
nours, dignities,  and  became  a  nauiralized  Frenchman, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  an  honcll  man,  to  become  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  real  fubjeft  to  t!ic  monarch  who 
gave  him  bread  ;  and  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  in  the  intcrell 
of  the  Stuart  family,  according  lo  the  will  and  com- 
mands of  the  fovercign  whom  he  fcrvcd,  and  in  the  iii- 
tercft  of  France  according  to  the  time  andcircumltances; 
for  tlicre  is  no  ferving  two  niaftcrs  well.  IJut  when 
ordered  by  his  king  to  be  in  that  family's  interefi, 
he  a<Stcd  with  the  grcateft  fincerity ;  and  took  the  moft 
cffc(5lual  and  fenfible  methods  to  fervc  that  unhappy 
houfc,  as  the  following  anecdote,  if  true,  and  it  has 
great  appearance  and  probability  on  its  lide,  proves. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  figning  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  cenfured  by  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment for  fome  of  the  army  contrails  in  relation  to 
bread  and  forage  :  upon  which  he  retired  into  France  : 
and  it  was  then  credibly  alferted,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  brought  over  to  the  intercfl  of  the  Stuart 
family  ;  for  it  is  now  pafl  a  doubt,  that  Q;ieen  Anne  had 
a  very  fcrious  intention  of  having  her  brother  upon  the 
throne  of  England  after  her  death  :  and  ieveral  circum- 
ftances,  as  well  as  the  time  of  tliat  Duke's  landing  in 
England,  made  many  people  believe  lie  was  gained 
over  to  the  Stuart  party.  If  ike  Duke  of  Berwick  was, 
direftly  or  indireftly,  the  means  of  gaining  his  uncle 
over  to  that  intereft,  he  more  effeflually  fcrved  it  than 
that  ra(h  mock  army  of  unhappy  gentlemen,  who 
taken  prifoners  at  Prellon  in  171J,  had  it  in  thtirpower 
to  do.  In  a  word,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was,  without 
being  a  bigot,  a  moral  and  religious  man  ;  and  Iliowed 
by  his  life  and  aflions,  that  morality  and  religion  are 
very  compatible  and  confiifent  with  the  life  of  a  ilatef- 
man,  and  a  great  general  ;  and  if  they  were  ofiener 
united  in  thofc  two  profelfions,  it  would  be  much  hap- 
pier for  the  rcfl  of  mankind.  He  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  the  fiegc  of  Philipfburgh,  in  i  758. 

Berwick,  one  of  the  bell  cultivated  counties  in 
Scotland;  bounded  by  the  river  Tweed,  on  the  fouth  ; 
by  Lothian,  on  the  north;  by  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  call:  and  by  Tiviotdale  on  the  weft.  It  abounds 
with  corn  and  grafs,  and  has  in  it  feveral  feats  of  per- 
fons  of  quality.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed, 
the  Whitcater,  Blackadder,  Eye,  and  Ednel.  The 
chief  place  is  the  town  and  caflleof  Dunfc.  Eymouth 
is  the  fea-port,  where  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  ihipped. 
Lauder  is  the  only  royal  borough,  though  Greenlaw 
is  the  county-town.  It  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Berwick  (North),  a  royal  borough  and  fea-port  in 
the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scotland.  \V.  Long. 
2.  29.  N.  Lat.  56.  5. 

BERHicK-npoti-Twied,  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  a  county  of  itfclf.  It  ftands 
on  the  north  or  Scottilh  fide  of  the  riverTweed  ;  and  is 
))le3fantly  fituated  on  an  eafy  declivity,  almoft  clofe  to 
ihe  fca.  It  has  a  ditch  on  tlic  the  north  and  caft  ;  but  on 
ihe  fouth  and  weft  it  has  high  walls,  rcgidarly  fortified, 
and  planted  with  cannon,  and  to  which  the  river  fervcs 
as  a  moat.  The  houfcs  are  generally  well  built;  and 
the  town  houfe  is  a  handfome  ftruflurc,  with  a  lofty 
turret,  in  which  arc  eight  bells,  and  a  fine  clock  which 
lells  the  quarters,  With  four  dials,  one  on  each  fide  the 
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fquarc.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  but  has  no 
bells.  The  bridge  is  947  feet  long,  and  is  fiipported  by 
fifteen  arches.  The  barracks  lorm  a  large  regular 
fqiiare,  and  will  hold  two  regiments  of  foot  very  con- 
veniently. The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recor- 
der, town  cltrk,  and  four  bailiffs,  and  has  a  coroner, 
a  treafurtr,  four  fcrjeants  at  mace,  and  a  water  bailiff. 
It  had  a  ftrong  caftlc,  which  now  lies  quite  it  ruins. 
It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  extremely  well  fiipplied  : 
and  a  fair  on  Friday  on  Trinity-week  for  black  cattle 
and  horfes.  Corn  and  eggs  are  (hipped  from  hence  for 
London  and  other  ports;  but  the  principal  trade  is 
the  falmon  which  are  caught  in  the  Tweed,  and  reck- 
oned to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Some  are 
fent  alive,  and  fome  pickled  in  kits  bypcrfons  whofub- 
fift  on  that  employment,  and  are  czWeA  falmon  coopers. 
The  living  is  a  redory,  rated  at  20 1.  a-year  in  the 
king's  books.  Though  this  town  is  not  admitted  to 
be  cither  in  England  or  Scotland,  the  Englifli  judges 
hold  affizes  here;  and  it  is  fubjcft  the  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham. It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.Long. 
I.  3J.  N.  Lat.  55.  58. 

B£RY,  or  Bury,  the  villa  or  feat  or  habitation  of  a 
nobleman,  a  dwelling  or  manlion  houfe,  being  the  chief 
of  a  manor:  from  the  Saxon  burg,  which  lignifiesa 
/;/'//  or  cajlle ;  for  heretofore  noblemensfeats  were  caftlcs 
fituated  on  hills,  of  which  we  have  ftill  fome  remains; 
as  in  Herefordthirc  there  arc  the  bcr'ns  of  Stockton, 
Hope,  &c.     It  was  anciently  taken  for  a  famftuary. 

Bery.     See  Bekia. 

BERYL,  in  natural  hiftory,  called  by  our  lapida- 
ries aqua  warina,  is  a  pellucid  gem  of  a  bluifli  green 
colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  about  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru:  we  have  alfo  fome  from  Silefia,  but 
what  are  brought  from  thence  are  oftencr  coloured 
cryftals  than  real  beryls;  and  when  they  are  genuine, 
they  arc  greatly  inferior  both  in  hardnefsand  luftre  to 
the  oriental  and  Peruvian  kind. 

The  beryl,  like  moft  other  gems,  is  met  with  both  in 
the  pebble  and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  moft 
frequently.  In  the  pebble  form  it  ufually  appears  of  a 
roundilh  but  flatted  figure,  and  commonly  full  of  fmall 
flat  faces,  irregularly  difpofed.  In  the  columnar  or 
cryftaline  form  it  always  conlifts  of  hexangiilar  co- 
lumns, terminated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  It  never 
receives  any  admixture  of  colour  into  it,  nor  lofes  the 
blue  and  green,  but  has  its  genuine  tinge  in  the  degrees 
from  a  very  deep  and  dulky  to  the  palefl  imaginable  of 
the  hue  of  fea-water. 

The  beryl,  in  its  perfe(5l  ftate,  approaches  to  the 
hardnefs  of  the  garnet,  but  is  often  fofter;  and  its 
fize  is  from  that  of  a  fmall  tare  to  that  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  even  a  walnut.  It  may  be  imitated  by 
adding  to  20  pounds  of  cryftal-glafs  made  without 
magnefia,  fix  oinices  of  calcined  brafs  or  copper,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaffre. — The  pro- 
perties of  the  beryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  naniralifts ;  it  kept  people  from  falling 
into  ambufcades  of  enemies,  excited  courage  in  the 
fearful,  and  cured  difcafes  of  the  eyes  and  ftomach.  It 
does  none  of  thcfe  things  now;  becaufc  people  arc 
not  fimple  enough  to  believe  it  has  the  virtue  to  do 
them. 

BuRTL-cryllal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpccies  of  what 
Dr  Hill  calls  (llifomacrojiylaf  or  iiuperfed  cryftals,  is 
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Dcrytuj    of  an  extreme  pure,  clear  anJ  equal   texture 

II  fcarce  ever  fiibje(ft  to  the  (lighted  films  or  blemiflics. 
Btf^nfon.  jj  jj  jyg^  conllant  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  figure,  which 
is  that  of  a  long  and  flcndcr  column,  remarkably  ta- 
pering towards  the  top,  and  very  irregularly  hcxangu- 
lar.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  tranfparcnce,  and  naturally  of 
a  pale  brown;  and  carries  fuch  evident  marks  of  dif- 
tini5tion  from  all  brown  cryllals,  that  our  lapidaries  call 
it,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  beryl-cry j\al,  or  fimply 
the  beryl. 

BERYTUS  (anc.  geog.),a  fea-port  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  Mediterranean,  fo  ancient  as  to  be  thought 
to  have  been  built  by  Saturn.  I:  was  dcftroyed  by 
Tryphon,  but  reliuilt  by  ilic  Romans.  Agripjia  placed 
liere  iwolegions,  whence  it  became  a  colony.  Itejijoycd 
the  jui  Italicum,  and  had  an  excellent  fchool  for  the 
fludy  of  the  law  in  Jullinian's  time.  Mow  Beroot  ; 
which  fee. 

BES,  or  Bessis,  in  Roman  antiquiiy,  two-thirds  of 
the  As.     See  As. 

Bes  alfo  denotes  two  thirds  of  tlie  jugerum.  See 
J  u  G  E  R  u  M . 

BESAILE,  fignifies  the  father  of  a  grandfather. 

Besaile,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  great 
grandfather  was  fcized  in  fee  of  any  lands,  &c.  at 
the  time  of  his  death  :  and  after  his  dcceale  a  flran- 
ger  enters  thereon,  the  fame  day,  and  keeps  out  the 
heir. 

BESANCON,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
Franchc  Compte,  and  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  and  has  a 
parliament  as  well  as  a  univcrfity.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Drcux,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  thcgreat- 
efl  of  which  is  a  peninfula.  The  entrance  is  iliut  up 
by  a  mountain,  on  which  they  have  built  a  large  cita- 
del, which  commands  all  the  city.  There  are  many 
names  of  pluccs  in  and  about  the  city,  that  are  plainly 
corruptions  of  the  Latin,  and  are  marks  of  its  anti- 
quity, as  Chamars,  Campus  Martis,  Chamufe,  Campus 
Mufarum,  Chandane,  Campus  Dianx,  &c.  The  me- 
tropolitan church  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  St  Stephen's 
hill  ;  and  is  a  very  handfome  flruflure  with  a  high 
tower  fteeple.  The  great  altar  is  placed  in  the  middle 
choir,  whereon  high  days  they  expofc  reliques  infilvcr 
llirines,  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  There  are  feve- 
ral  tombs  and  other  things  remarkable  in  the  churches  ; 
and  after  you  have  pall  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  fi|uare  that  it  looks  into,  you  come  to  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
on  which  are  feveral  figuresof  men  and  animals,  pretty 
entire.  It  ferves  as  a  gate  to  the  cloifterof  St  John  the 
Great.  The  great  hofpital  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Gholl  is  a  flruclure  worth  feeing.  The  flrcets  are 
wide  and  handfome  ;  and  the  houfes  are  well  built  with 
free-llone,  and  covered  with  Hate,  chietly  about  the 
fquarc  called  Battau,\\\\\c\\  is  adorned  with  a  fountain, 
the  water  of  which  proceeds  from  the  llatue  of  Bac- 
chus. The  river  Dreux  is  palfed  over  on  a  flone  bridge, 
to  enter  from  one  part  of  Befancon  into  the  other. 
The  market-place  is  at  the  entrance;  and  on  the  left  is 
another  fquare,  adorned  with  a  fountain,  where  the 
great  (Ireet  begins,  which  traverfes  all  this  part,  from 
the  bridge  to  St  John  the  Great.  The  new  fquare  is 
1101  far  from  this  flreet,  from  whence  you  go  to  the 
town-houfe,  which  is  a  large  flruiJture  with  four  wings. 
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and  before  the  front  of  which  is  the  flatue  of  Charles  V. 
in  bronze,  with  a  globe  in  one  liand  and  a  fword  in  the 
other.  The  imperial  eagle  is  raifcd  over  a  large 
bafon,  and  fpouis  out  waier  by  both  his  beaks.  The 
governor's  palace  is  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  there  is  a  fountain  a  little  farther,  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman,  with  water  fpring- 
ing  out  at  her  nipples.  E.  Long.  6.  lo.  N.  Lat. 
47.  26. 

BESANT,  or  Bezant,  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  of  an 
uncertain  value,  Itruck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of 
the  Chrillian  emperors;  from  licnce  the  gold  offered 
by  the  king  at  the  altar  is  called  bejant  or  bifatit. 

BESANTED,  or  Bezanted.  This  word  means 
full  of  befants :  and  is  ufed  to  denote  a  field,  ordinary, 
or  charge,  covered  with  above  eight  befants:  for  if 
there  be  but  eight  or  fewer,  their  number  mud  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

BESELEEL  and  Ooliah,  architefls,  fculptors, 
and  painters,  fuppofed  to  have  made  all  the  ornaments 
in  brafs,  lilver,  &c.  of  the  firil  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  1490  B.  C. 

BESIERS,  or  Beziers,  an  ancient  and  handfome 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  with  a  bidiop's 
fee,  and  the  title  of  a  vifcounty.  It  has  a  delightful 
fituatiou;  and  the  country  in  which  it  Hands  is  icrtilc 
in  corn,  oil,  and  produces  excellent  wine.  It  is  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Orbe,  in  E.Long.  3.  23.  N. 
Lat.  4V  21. 

BESISTAN,  orCERSTEiN:  Thus  at  Conflantino- 
ple,  Adrianoplf,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the 
Grand  Siguier's  dominions,  they  call  thofe  places 
where  the  merchants  have  their  (hops,  and  expofc  their 
merchandizes  to  fale.  Each  fort  of  merchants  have 
their  particular  bciillan,  which  muft  alio  be  underilood 
of  the  workmen,  all  tliofe  of  the  lame  trade  working 
in  the  faine  place.  Thefe  befiftans  are  commonly  large 
galleries,  vaulted  over,  whole  gates  are  fliut  every 
night.  Sometimes  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  bc- 
fiQans  will  anlwer  for  the  merchandizes,  on  paying 
them  a  very  moderate  perquifite  for  every  Ihop. 

BESLERIA  (from  Balilius  Beller,  an  apothecary 
at  Nuremberg,  author  of  a  book,  intitled,  Hortii  Ey- 
Jletenfis),  agenusof  the angiofpermia order,  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  three  fpecies ;  the  melittifolia,  with  branching  foot- 
flalks  and  oval  leaves:  the  lutea,  with  finiple  footilalks 
growing  in  cluAers,  and  fpear-lliaped  leaves;  and  the 
criftata,  with  flalks  growing  lingle,  and  a  five-leaved 
involucrum.  All  thefe  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  and  cannot  be  preferved  in  Britain  with- 
out ariiiicial  heat.  But  as  they  are  remarkable  nei- 
ther for  beauty  nor  any  other  property,  we  forbear  any 
particular  defcription. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  fome  alloyed  metal, 
current  at  Orinus  at  the  rate  of  -',  parts  of  a  farthing 
fterling. 

BESOZZI,  or  Bezutius  (Ambrogio),  a  painter 
of  confiderabic  eminence,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1648. 
He  worked  fome  time  under  GiofcfK)  Dancdi,  called 
Moiiiulti :  lie  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  llu- 
died  from  the  antiques  and  the  pictures  of  the  greatefl 
niafters;  and  at  lafl  perfeded  hinifelf  in  the  fchool  of 
Ciro  Ferri.  His  great  excellency  confided  in  painting 
arcliitetturc,  friezes,  imitations  of  bafs-rclieves,  and 
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Jeffarabia  other  decorations.     He  died  at  Milan  in  1706,  aged 
58  years. 

BESSARABIA,  a  territory  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
lying  between  Moldavia,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Little  Tartary.  It  is  inhabited  by  independent 
Tartars,  who  maintain  themfelves  by  their  cattle,  luif- 
bandry,  and  by  robbery.  Their  religion,  manners, 
and  ciiltoms,  are  the  fame  of  thofe  with  the  Criin  Tar- 
tars. When  there  are  any  forces  fent  againll  them, 
ihey  retire  among  the  moimiains  near  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  is  impoflible  to  come  at  them  on  account  of  the 
moralTcs  and  detilcs. 

BESSARION,  titular  patriarch  of  Conflantinople 
and  archbilhop  of  Nice,  and  one  of  thofe  illuflrious 
perfons  who  contributed  to  the  reiiirrei51ion  of  letters 
in  the  i  Jih  century,  was  born  at  Trcbilond.  He  was 
very  zealous  to  reunite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
church,  and  engaged  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  to 
interelt  hinifelf  in  bringing  this  great  work  about.  He 
palFcd  into  Italy,  appeared  at  the  council  of  Florence, 
harangued  the  fathers,  and  made  himfelf  admired  as 
well  by  his  mndelly  as  by  his  uncommon  abilities.  The 
Greek  Schifmatics  conceived  fo  mortal  an  avcrfion  to 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy  ;  where 
pope  Eugcnius  IV.  honoured  him  with  the  purple  in 
1439.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Rome,  and  would  have 
beenraifed  to  the  Papal  chair,  if  cardinal  Alain  had 
not  oppofed  it,  as  injurious  to  the  Latin  church,  to 
choofe  a  Greek  however  illuflrious.  He  was  employ- 
ed in  feveral  embaiiies,  but  that  to  France  proved  fatal 
to  him.  Wiien  legate  at  this  court,  he  happened  to 
vilit  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  before  he  faw  Louis  XI. 
which  fo  difconcerted  the  capricious  haughty  monarch, 
as  to  occafion  him  a  very  ungracious  reception.  Nay, 
the  king  even  took  the  cardinal  legate  by  his  moll 
magnificef»t  beard,  faying  in  his  fine  Latin,  Barbara 
Graca  genus  ntiiietU  quod  habere  folcbanl  :  and  this 
affront  {o  chagrined  the  cardinal,  as  to  occafion  liis 
death  at  Ravenna  upon  his  return  in  1472.  This  at 
lealtis  what  Matthieu  relates  in  his  Hiltoryof  Louis 
XI.  Belfarion  lovcil  the  literati,  and  protedcd  them. 
Argyropilus,  Theodore  of  Gaza,  Poggius,  Laurcniins 
Valla,  &c.  formed  in  his  houfe  a  kind  of  academy.  His 
library  was  large  and  curious  ;  and  the  fenate  of  Ve- 
nice, to  whom  he  gave  it,  prcftrvc  it  to  this  day  with 
attention  and  regard.  He  left  fomc  works,  which  rank 
among  thofe  that  helped  to  revive  letters  ;  ^s,Dijeiijio 
DoBrina  Platonics,  &c.  Tranllaiions  of  fome  Pieces 
of  Arirtotle.     Orations,  Epilllrs,  i^c. 

BESSIC.A  (anc.  geog.),  a  dillrict  of  Thrace  towards 
moimt  Hiemus  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  noted  for 
their  robberies.  Their  chief  city  Olcudama  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Arlriaucple.  They  lived  under 
their  own  kings  till  the  coufulaie  of  M.  Licinius  Lu- 
culhis  and  C.  Caffius  Varus  ;  when  the  conlul  LuculUis 
invaded  their  country,  and  having  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them,  took  their  metropolis,  and  fubjeclcd 
the  whole  nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  The  Romans, 
liotwiih'landing  ihcy  had  fubducd  them  by  force  of 
arms,  ftill  fufl'ered  them  to  live  under  their  own  kings; 
ior  Pi(o,  while  hegoverncd  Macedon  in  quality  of  pro- 
conful,  having  treachcroully  ftized  Raboctnius,  whom 
Suetonius  calls  f>riiue  of  the  Befi,  caufed  him  to  be 
publicly  beheaded.     This  aliront  fo  exafperatcd  the 
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whole  nation  that  they  revolted  ;  but  were  overthrown 
in  a  great  battle  by  Oaavius  the  father  of  Auguftus. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  they  attempted  anew 
to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  again  defeated  by  the 
famous  M.  Brutus.  In  the  reign  of  Auguflus  one  Vo- 
logefus,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  priefl  of  Bacchus, 
having,  under  pretence  of  religion,  drawn  together 
great  crowds  of  people,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  entering  the  Cherfonefus,  com- 
mitted there  the  moft  dreadful  ravages.  He  was  at 
laft,  however,  overcome  by  L.  Pifo  ;  who  obliged  the 
favage  inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fiibmir 
to  fuch  conditions  as  he  was  pleafed  to  impofc  upon 
them.  From  this  time  the  Befli  continued  fubjec^  to 
the  Romans  without  attempting  any  more  to  regain  their 
liberty. 

BESSIS.     SeeBEs. 

BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  in  ancient  ftatutes,  all 
kinds  of  bealls  or  cattle,  efpecially  thofe  purveyed  for 
the  king's  provifion. 

BESTIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fuch  as  fought 
againit  bealls,  or  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  them  by 
fentence  of  the  law.  There  were  four  kinds  of  belli- 
arii :  the  firfl  were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and 
fought  for  money  ;  the  fecoud  were  fuch  young  men  as, 
to  (how  their  lirenglh  and  dexterity  in  managing  their 
arms,  fouglit  againll  beads  ;  the  third  kind  was,  where 
fcvcral  beiliarii  were  let  loofe  at  once,  well  armed, 
againll  a  number  of  beafls  ;  and  the  fourth  kind  were 
thofe  condemned  to  the  beads,  confiding  cither  of  ene- 
mies taken  prifoners  in  war,  or  as  being  Haves,  and 
guilty  of  fome  enormous  crime  ;  thofe  were  all  expofed 
naked,  and  without  defence. 

BESTRICIA,  a  tow  n  of  Tranfylvania,  remarkable 
for  the  gold  inincsin  its  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  22. 
5.  N.  Lat.  48.  o. 

BETA,  the  Beet;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  peniandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  underthe  12th  order,  Hoiora- 
aa.  Tlie  calyx  has  lour  leaves  ;  there  is  no  corolla, 
the  feeds  are  kidney-fliaped,  and  fituatcd  within  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  The  maritima,  or  fea-bcct,  grow's  na- 
turally by  the  fea-lide,  and  in  fait  marflies,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Bafs  illand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  fuppofej 
by  many  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  white 
beet ;  but  Mr  Miller  aihires  us  he  has  been  unable  to 
make  any  variation  in  them  by  culture.  2.  The  hor- 
tenfis,  or  common  white  beet,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  its  leaves  which  arc  frequently  ufed  in 
Ibups.  The  root  of  this  fort  feldom  grows  larger  than 
a  man's  thumb  ;  the  ipikes  of  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  long,  and  have  nar- 
row leaves  placed  between  the  flowers.  The  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  thick  and  fucculent,  and  their 
footllalks  broad.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  white 
beet,  the  green  beet,  and  the  Swifs  or  chard  beer. 
Thcfe  will  vary  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  have 
never  been  found  to  change  10  the  firfl  or  third  fort. 
3.  The  vulgaris,  or  red  beet,  with  a  pyramidal  root, 
hath  large,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  arc  for  the 
mod  part  of  a  dark-green  or  purple  colour.  The  roots 
of  this  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  lar- 
ger thefc  roots  grow,  the  tenderer  iLcy  are,  and  the 
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B«t»     deeper  their  colonr.the  more  chey  arc  efteemed.     The 

■J         varietiesof  iliislpecics  arc,  the  common  red  beet,  the 

CctelfagMi.  tiirnip-ruiiteJ  beet,  ani  the  green  leaved  red  beet.    4. 

'^      'ThccicU,  or  root  of  fcarciiy  ;  for  which  fee  Agri- 

CL'LTt/RE,   u°  Si- 

Ciilt'ir:.  The  common  white  beet  is  commonly 
fown  by  itfelf  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  not  tix>  moilh  When  (he  plants 
have  put  out  four  leaves,  the  ground  llioiild  be  hoed 
as  is  prulifcd  for  carrots,  carefully  cutting  up  all  the 
weeds,  and  alfo  the  plants  where  they  are  too  near  each 
other,  leaving  tliem  at  leall  fix  inches  afunder.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  time  the  ground  (liould  be 
hoed  a  fccond  time  to  cut  up  the  weeds  and  thin  the 
plants  to  a  greater  dillancc,  for  by  this  time  they  will 
be  out  of  danger;  fo  (hould  not  be  left  nearer  than 
eight  or  nine  inches,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  leaves  ;  and  if  it  is  of  the  Swifs  kind,  with  broad 
leaves,  the  plants  mull  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot.  In 
fix  weeks  after,  the  ground  fliould  be  hoed  over  a  third 
time,  which  if  properly  done  will  dcllroy  all  the  weeds. 
Afier  this  the  plant  will  fprcad  and  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing,  therefore  will  want  but  little  cleaning 
for  a  conlidcrable  time,  and  the  leaves  will  foon  be  fit 
for  life.  The  outer  larger  leaves  lliould  be  firft  gathered, 
leavingthe  finaller  inner  ones  to  grow  large  ;  by  which 
method  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  fupply  a  moderate  fa- 
mily fora  whole  year,  provided  the  plaiitsarc  not  allowed 
to  run  to  feed,  forin  that  cafe  they  will  not  be  good. 

The  red  beet  is  frequently  fown  with  onions,  car- 
rots, or  parfnips  ;  but  if  thcl'c  arc  not  to  be  foon  re- 
moved, the  beets  ought  to  be  fown  by  ihenifelves. 
This  fort  requires  a  deep  light  foil ;  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  March,  and  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  fort :  but  the  plants  fliould  not 
be  left  nearer  than  a  foot  diflance,  or  in  a  good  land 
a  foot  and  a  half ;  for  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground 
at  that  diflance.  TJic  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
autumn,  and  continue  good  all  winter  ;  but  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  begin  to  flioot,  they  will  be  hard  and 
liringy. 

Aiidiciiiul  and  blhcr  ufcs.  Decoftions  of  beets  gen- 
tly loofen  the  belly  ;  hence  they  have  been  ranked  a- 
mong  the  emollient  herbs  :  the  plants  remaining  after 
the  boiling  arc  fuppofcd  to  have  rather  a  contrary  ef- 
fect. They  afford  little  nourifliment,  and  are  faid  by 
fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  ilomach.  The  juice  ex- 
prclfed  from  the  roots  is  a  powerful  errhine.  The 
root  of  the  red  beet  is  fometimcs  ufed  to  improve  the 
colour  of  claret  j  and  Mr  MargrafF  found  that  good 
fugar  might  be  produced  from  the  roots  of  the  white 
kind  by  the  methods  pra^^ifed  abroad  for  procuring  it 
from  the  fugar  cane.  By  fome  it  is  recommended  to 
cultivate  the  white  beet  in  large  quantities  as  food  for 
cattle.     See  Agricui  TURE,  11°  5r. 

BETANZOS,  a  lown  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  feated  on 
the  Mandeo,  and  a  bay  of  the  fca,  in  W.  Long.  7.  50. 
N.  Lat.  4^  21. 

BETEL,  or  Betle,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant 
(a  fpccics  of  Piper),  of  great  ufe  and  elleem  in  the 
eaft,vv!iereit  makes  aconliderablc  article  of  commerce. 
See  Piper. 

BETELFAGUI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
famous  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  cofi'ce  bought  and  fold 
there ;  being  the  mart  where  the  country  people  bring 
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iheir  coffee  to  fell ;  and  where  the  Europeans  come,  or  EetJiabars 
fend  their  fatlors  or  brokers,  to  purchafc  it.     E.Long.         II 
57.  20.  N.  Lat.  15.  40.  _ 

KETHABARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  term  denoting  a 
pall'age  ;  and  therefore  by  many  referred  10  the  paf- 
fage  at  Jericho,  where  the  Ifraeliics  palled  over  dry- 
fliod;  by  Light  foot,  to  the  palfage  at  Scythopulis  ;  but 
Cellarius  refers  it  to  the  mid-way  between  both  ;  bc- 
caufe  there  were  doubilefs  feveral  paflhges  or  fords  on 
the  Jordan.  Here  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized  on  the 
otlier  fide  Jordan,  (Evangelills). 

BETHAGLO,  or  Beth-haci.a  (anc.  gcog.),  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jolhua  xvii.  21.).  In 
Jerome's  time  there  was  a  village  called  y^'/.7,  ten  miles 
from  Eleuthcropolis,  towards  Gaza,  and  Inppofcd  to  be 
Bcthagla. 

BETHANY  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olivet,  on  the  ealt  fide,  about  two  miles  to  t)ic 
cad  of  Jerufalcm,  (John,  Jeroijie)  ;  where  Lazarus 
dwelt  and  was  raifed  from  the  dead  ;  and  where  hap- 
pened the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour. 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Galilee,  (Ptolemy)  ;  of  the  Peraea,  (Jofephus)  ;  wliick 
being  walled  round  by  Herod  Aniipas,  was  called  J;/- 
//■;.•/,  after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  and  contort 
of  Tiberius  :  it  Hood  to  the  north  ol  the  lake  of  Geiie- 
fareih,  at  the  inriuxof  the  Jordan  into  that  lake  ;  and 
here  Dr  Well's  places  Bcthlaida. 

BETH.ARAN  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Peraea, 
or  on  the  other  fide  Jordan.  Said  to  be  called  Liviai, 
or  Libias,  in  the  Greek  manner,  by  Herod  in  honour 
of  Livia,  (Eufcbius,  Jerome);  and  of  the  fame  lati- 
tude almofl  with  Jeruialem,  (Ptolemy)  ;  called  Jul'iaihj 
Jofephus,  who  always  calls  the  Livia  of  Auguftus  lia. 

BETHAVEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  ihe  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  a  name  given  Bethel  by  Hofca,  after  the 
cAablifliment  of  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  there  :  mean- 
ing it  to  have  become  the  hoiifc  of  iniquity,  from  being 
the  houfe  of  God  ;  but  Bethaven  was  a  diflinft  town 
(Jofliua  vii.  2.)  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Bethel. 

BETHEL  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Samaria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  ancientlycalled  Luz, 
(Mofes)  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  diflinguiflied,  (Jofliua 
xvi.  2.).  They  were,  however,  contiguous  places. 
Bethel  was  properly  the  place  of  Jacob's  vilion  ;  and 
Luz,  or  Lus,  an  adjoining  town,  afterwards  called 
Bethel,  the  former  name  being  loft  in  that  of  Bethel. 
It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Jerufalcm, 
(Jerome)  ;   aiul  called  Bethaven,  (Hofca). 

BETHESDA,  (called  in  the  Greek,  xo>,t./xf»6fa 
TTfiCctTixii,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate,  Pifcina  Probati- 
ca,  becaufe,  according  to  fome,  the  fliecp  were  waflied 
in  it,  which  were  appointed  for  facrifices),  was  the 
Hebrew  name  for  a  pool  or  public  bath,  which  had 
five  porticos,  piazzas,  or  covered  walks  around  it. 
This  bath,  for  its  fingular  ufefulnefs,  was  called  Bclh- 
efda,  niDn  n'3,  B^th  Chesda,  or  thehoi//e  of  Mercy,  be- 
caufe, as  Pool,  in  his  Annotations,  obferves  the  cret-l- 
ing  of  baihs  was  an  &&.  of  great  kindntfs  to  the  com- 
mon people,  whofe  indifpofitions  in  hot  countries  re- 
quired frequent  bathing.  However,  fome  will  have 
the  word  Bethefda  to  be  r.TwK  r.'3,  or  ihc  fnk-hoi/fe,  or 
drain,  becaufe  the  waters  wliich  came  from  the  temple, 
and  the  place  where  the  viiJlims  were  waflied,  flowed 
thither.     From  the  Greek  word  xo/.t/iCnSf^  being  ufed 
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BetheWa.  l>y  Jofephus  {Antiq.  xv.  3.)  to  denote  the  batlis  at  Jf- 

" -• '  richo,     Dr    Mackniglit,  in  his  Harmony  of  tlie  CjoI'- 

pels,  coiicl.iJes  that  iheir  opinion  leenis  to  be  withont 
a  proper  foundation  who  affirm,  that  iliis  pool  fervcd 
for  walhing  the  Ihecp  cicfiijned  forfacrifice  before  they 
were  driven  into  the  temple,  and  for  wailiing  the  en- 
trails of  the  bealls  frJcriticed  there  :  belides,  he  thinks 
it  inconfiftent  with  the  fituaiion  of  Bethefda,  near  the 
Jheep-gatc  (or  v/arht,  as  onr  Knglifli  trar.ilaiors  have 
rendered  the  Greek stt/th  vfiCanx-ti  nn^KuijiSii^fx,  though 
fonie  copies  have  it,  Ev  t»,  &c.)  in  the  ioiuh-eait  wall 
of  the  city  ;  or,  according  to  the  coinpiiers  of  the  U- 
niverfal  Hiftory,  in  that  which  was  on  the  north  eaft, 
a  great  way  from  the  temple.  However  this  may  be, 
we  are  told  (John  v.  2,  3,  &c.)  that  in  the  porticoes  of 
this  bath,  at  the  time  of  a  certain  feaft  (wliich  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  the  pallbver),  there  lay  a 
multitude  of  impotent  folk,  fuch  as  the  blind,  halt,  and 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water  :  for  an 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  fcafon  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water  ;  that  is,  moved  it  in  a  fenlible  man- 
ner. Whofoever  then  firll:,  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water,  flcppcd  into  it,  was  made  whole  of  whatever 
difeafe  he  had.  Some  writers  confine  the  miracle  of 
the  pool  of  Bethefda  to  the  feafon  of  this  particular 
feaft  mentioned  in  verfe  i.  of  this  chapter,  becaufe  they 
imderftand  Ko!T«  xa/fov,  ^j  ti??ies  (verfe  4.),  which  our 
tranllators  render,  a  certain  feaj  on,  meim  at  that  fea- 
fon ;  that  is,  the  feafon  mentioned  verfe  i.  ;  and  iince 
the  cvangclill  does  not  fay  that  the  water  of  Bethefda 
had  this  fanativc  quality  at  any  other  feaft,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  fuppofition  feems  moft  convenient. 
Pcrliaps  it  was  intended  to  fliow  that  Ezekiel's  (xlvii.) 
vifion  of  waters  iifiiing  out  of  the  ftnifluary  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  of  which  waters  it  is  (aid,  (ib.  verfe  9.) 
"  they  fliall  be  healed,  and  every  thing  (hall  live  whi- 
ther the  river  comeih."  But  it  ninft  beobferved,  that 
the  fourth  verfe  of  this  chapter  of  St  John  is  not  in 
the  Cambridge  MSS.  which  formerly  was  Beza's,  nor 
in  one  or  two  more  of  great  authority.  See  Dr  Mill's 
judgment  of  it  in  that  part  of  his  Prolegomena  to  which 
he  refers  the  reader  in  his  note  on  the  text.  But 
though  it  (hould  be  rejcftcd,  the  difficulty  for  which 
fome  would  have  it  cancelled,  Dr  Mack  night  obferves, 
remains  ftill  :  bccauie  the  feventh  verfe  implies  that 
cures  were  performed  in  this  pool,  and  that  only  one 
at  a  time  was  cured,  and  confequcntly  that  thefe  cures 
were  miraculous.  If  fo,  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  an 
angel  moved  the  water,  and  gave  it  its  healing  quality, 
as  to  fancy  thofe  cures  were  performed  miraculoully  any 
other  way.  Groiius  thinks,  that  the  angel  is  faid  to 
have  defcended,  not  becaufe  he  was  ever  feen  to  do  fo, 
but  becaufe  the  Jews  were  perf^.iadtd  that  God  brought 
fuch  things  to  pafs  by  the  niniftration  of  angels  j  fo 
that  from  that  violent  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  cure 
following  it,  the  prcfcnce  of  an  angel  was  with  rcafon  ' 
fuppofed.  Dr  Hammond  fuppofes,  that  the  waters  be- 
came medicinal  by  being  impregnated  with  a  healing 
warmth  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  facrificed 
beafts  that  were  walhcd  there  ;  and  that  the  «>-r<x©„, 
i^ngel,  or  me[fenger,  in  the  text  is  not  to  he  undcrftood  of 
thofc  ccleftial  beings  that  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  by 
that  name,  but  only  of  a  common  meflengcr,  viz.  an 
r.fKcer  or  fervant  of  the  pricft,  who  at  a  proper  fcafon 
was  fent  by  him  to  ftir  the  pool. 
Vol- III. 


BETHLEHEM,  a  tovvn  of  Paleftine,   famous  for  Bethlehem. 

the  birth  of  Jcfus  Chrift.     It  was  once  a  (louriQiiiig  ' 

town,  but  is  now  only  a  poor  village.  It  is  (ituatcd 
two  leagues  foath-eaft  of  Jcrufalcm,  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  might  be  ren- 
dered very  agreeable.  The  foil  is  the  beft  in  all  thefe 
diilrids  :  fruits,  vines,  olives,  and  fefamum  fiiccccd 
here  extremely  well;  but  cultivation  is  wanting.  Tlicy 
reckon  about  600  men  in  this  village  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  upon  occafiun  ;  and  this  often  occurs,  foiiie- 
timcs  torcfift  the  I'acha,  fometimes  to  make  war  with 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  fomeiimcs  in  confcquencc 
of  inteftine  diflVntions.  Of  thefe  600  iiitn,  about  Ico 
are  Latin  Chriftians,  who  have  a  vicar  dependent  on 
the  great  convent  of  Jerufaleni.  Formerly  their  w  hole 
trade  conlifted  in  the  manufacture  of  be  ids;  but  the 
reverend  fathers  not  being  able  to  find  a  falc  ior  all 
they  could  furnifli,  they  have  rcfuiiied  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  They  make  a  white  wine,  which  jeif- 
tifies  the  former  celebrity  of  the  wines  of  Judta,  but 
it  has  the  bad  property  of  being  very  hiac'y.  The 
nccelfity  of  uniting  for  their  common  defence  prf  vails 
over  their  religious  differences,  and  makes  the  Clirii.ians 
live  here  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  INlahomcians, 
their  fellow-citizens.  Both  are  of  the  pariv  Xui.iaui, 
whicli,  in  oppnfition  to  that  called  Kaiji,  divides  all 
Paleftine  into  two  fadions,  perpetually  at  variat;ce. 
The  courage  of  thefe  peafanis,  which  has  bn,.  Ire- 
qucntly  tried,  has  rendered  them  formidable  thiorgh 
all  that  country.  Here  is  a  church  built  by  St  He- 
lena, in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  very  large  ;  and 
from  its  top  may  be  feen  all  the  country  roimd  about. 
The  roof  is  lofty,  flat,  and  compofed  of  cedar  on  the 
infide,  and  leaded  without.  Both  lides  of  the  nave 
arc  (upported  by  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  each  made 
of  one  piece,  and  eleven  in  a  row,  inlbmuch  that  they 
make  as  it  were  five  naves,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  thefe  rows  of  pillars,  in  each  of  which  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Ibrae  faint.  On  the  wall  over  the  pillars  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  Mofaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  walls  were  formerly  overlaid  with  fine  marble, 
but  the  Turks  have  taken  it  10  adorn  their  moiquts. 
The  three  upp;r  ends  of  the  crofs  terminate  in  three 
femicirclcs,  having  in  each  an  altar.  Over  the  chan- 
cel there  is  a  ftatcly  cupola,  covered  with  lead  on  the 
omfide,  and  wiihin  adorned  with  Mofaic  work.  Clofc 
to  the  church  is  the  monaftery  of  the  Krancifcans  ; 
which  is  large  but  indifferently  built.  The  gardens 
are  defended  with  (irong  walls,  and  at  the  north-well 
of  them  ftands  a  tower  now  almoft  in  ruins.  Their 
chapel  is  better  taken  c.ire  of.  Through  this  there  is 
a  palfage  to  a  Iquare  cave,  where  they  fay  the  Inim- 
cenis  were  buried.  Beyond  this  there  are  paflagtsto 
the  tombs  of  St  Jerom,  St  Paula,  Kllochium,  and 
Eui'ebius  of  Cremona.  Beyond  theie  there  is  a  grot 
or  cell,  which  they  fay  was  the  lodging-place  ot  St 
Jerom  when  he  tranllatcd  the  Bible.  Another  en- 
trance leads  to  a  vault  orchap'.l,  12  feet  wide  and  40 
long,  whole  floor  is  paved,  and  lldts  lined  with  white 
marble,  and  the  roof  is  adorned  with  Mofaic  work, 
now  much  decayed.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  an 
arched  concavity,  with  an  altar,  over  which  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  nativity,  and  under  it  a  V!;ult,  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  ftar  made  with  lloiies  of  various  colours,  to 
murk  the  place  where  they  fay  our  Sa\iuur  was  born  ; 
C  c  and 
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Dcthlchem  and  near  this  is  the  manger  where  they  pretend  he  was 
U         laid  ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  now  flagged  with 
Bcthoron    ^|,i(e  marble. 

^       "  BEfHi-EHEM,  in  the   (late  of  Pennfylvania,  is  a 

finall  town  of  about  60  hoiifcs,  011  liic  north  Tide  of  the 
river  Lehigh  or  Wcd-braiicii  of  Delaware,  55  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  in  Lat.  40.  37.  It  was  begun 
and  is  fettled  by  a  number  of  ihe  evangelical  United 
Brethren,  vulgarly  called  Moravians.  Thefc,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  birth  place  of  Chiift,  called  this  their  firft 
and  chief  feltlcment  in  America,  Bahlchcm. 

It  has  aplcafantand  healthy  fituation,  and  nioflly  good 
ftatcly  houfis  of  hammered  (lone,  and  fine  mill-works 
on  a  creek  called  yi/rf;;d;(t/.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
who  travel  for  their  health  or  plcafure,  commonly  vilit 
it,  to  fee  the  fingnlar  inftitution  of  this  religious  fociety 
and  their  curiolitics.  There  is  a  water-work  of  a  fim- 
ple  conrtrudioii  on  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whereon  the 
town  (lands,  which  forces  the  water  of  a  fpring  above 
100  feet  high  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  iniothctown 
and  ftvcral  public  buildings.  On  the  river  Lehigh,  is 
a  ferry,  where  the  flat,  carrying  a  team  with  li.\  horfes, 
works  itfclf  by  a  rope,  and  the  current  of  the  llream, 
forwards  and  backwards  acrofs  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  the  inhabitants 
were  5J0  in  number. 

Bethlehem,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
£.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  2. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  Bet hlemites,  in 
Church  Hiflory,  a  fort  of  monks  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1257,  habited  like  the  Dominicans, 
except  that,  on  their  bread,  they  wore  a  flar  with  five 
rays,  in  memory  of  the  liar  or  comet  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  They 
were  celled  at  Cambridge,  and  had  only  one  houfe  in 
England. 

There  isalfoan  order  of  Bethlehemitcs  dill  fubfiding 
in  Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima  ;  one  called  of 
the  incurables,  the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Car- 
mel.  Thefe  Bcthlchcniites  came  originally  from  the 
city  of  Guatimala  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  inrtitu- 
ted  by  the  venerable  Peter  Jofeph  of  Bctanenr,  for  the 
fervicc  of  the  poor,  innocent  XL  in  16S7,  approved 
the  inflitute.  They  havealrcady  nine  convents  in  Peru. 
The  Bethlehemitcs,  though  outwardly  of  great  llm- 
pliciiy,  pafs  for  the  mod  relined  politicians  ;  infomuch 
as  to  be  called  the  quintclfence  of  the  Carmelites  and 
Jefnits.  They  are  all  fryars.  For  their  almoner  they 
choofe  a  fecular  pried,  whom  they  hire,  and  who  has 
no  vote  in  the  chapter. 

BETHORON,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Samaria  ; 
Upper  and  Nether,  and  boili  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
built  by  Shera  grand  daughter  of  Ephraim,  i  Chron. 
viii.  24.  both  which  were  redored  by  Solomon,  after 
falling  to  decay,  i  Kings  ix.  17.  and  2  Chron.  viii.  5. 
Their  didancc  was  ahnod  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  Upper  being  in  the  north,  the 
Nether  in  the  fouih,  of  that  tribe,  Jofhua  xvi.  We 
know  more  of  the  Nether  than  of  the  Upper  :  it  was 
fituate  on  a  mountain,  and  therefore  Jofcphus  and  Jerome 
mention  going  up  or  afcending  ;  and  it  ftood  on  the 
pub'.ic  road  to  Lydda  and  Cscfarea,  didant  an  hun- 
dred dadia,  or  twelve  miles  from  Jcrufalem  :  and  6n 
account  of  this  vicinity,  forae  allot  it  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 


BETH-PEOR,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Reu- 
benites,  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  at  mount  Koger,  o- 
vcr  agaiiid  Jericho,  fix  miles  above  Livias.  It  had 
a  temple  facrcd  to  the  idol  Baal-Peor,  Numbers  xxv.  5. 
called  Beel-Phegor  by  the  Vulg.itc,  interpreted  Pria- 
pus  by  Jerome. 

BETllPHAGE,  (anc.  geog.)  a  place  at  the  weft 
defcent  or  declivity  of  mount  Olivet,  Matthew  xxi.  I. 
From  whicli  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  whole  of  that 
declivity,  with  a  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme 
fkirts  of  the  city,  went  nnder  the  common  name  of 
Bethphage. 

BETHSAIDA.     See  Beth  aramphth  a. 

BETHSAN,  or  Bethsean,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town 
of  Samaria,  in  the  half  tribe  of  ManafFeh,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee,  about  half  a  league  from  Jordan,  on 
this  fide,  having  half  of  its  territory  in  the  Peraea  :  it 
was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis  :  it  was  didant  from 
Tiberias,  fituate  on  the  lake  Gencfaretli,  120  dadia, 
or  15  miles,  to  the  fouth ;  i'nd  from  Jcrufalem  to  the 
north,  600  dadia,  or  75  miles.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  appellation  Scythopolis,  there  fcarce  appears  any 
tiling  in  Iiidory  that  has  a  relation  to  it,  but  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  the  Mcdes,  when 
they  over-ran  all  Afia.  It  was  the  grcaied  city  of  all 
the  Decapolis,  (Jofcphus.)  It  is  called  Baefon  by 
Stephanus. 

BETHUNE  (Maximilian  dc),Duke  of  Sully,  grand 
mader  of  the  artilU-ry,  and  niarllial  of  France,  fove- 
reign  prince  of  Enrichcmont  and  Bois-BiU,  Marquis 
of  Rofiiy,  and  one  of  the  ablcll  and  mod  upright  ini- 
niders  France  ever  had,  was  defcended  from  an  illudri- 
ous  houfe,  and  was  born  in  1560.  He  entered  very 
young  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  then  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was 
jud  feven  years  his  dlder.  He  wasbred  in  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  continued  in  the  profelTion  of  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  though  from  political  motives  he 
advifed  his  mader  to  abjure  it,  as  the  only  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  mifcries  of  Fiance.  After  Hen- 
ry iiad  g.Tined  poirclfion  of  the  kingdom,  Sully  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  great  and  good  minillcr, 
while  his  mader  excrcifed  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and 
good  king.  He  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Coutras, 
Arques,  and  Ivry  ;  at  the  lieges  of  Paris,  Ncyon, 
Rouen,  and  Laon  ;  and  fignalizeil  liimfclf  on  e\ery 
important  occafion.  In  TJ97  he  was  made  chief  ovcr- 
feer  of  the  iiighwaysof  France  ;  and  the  following  year 
was  raifed  to  the  pod  of  fuperintendant  of  the  finances. 
Though  he  was  then  but  40  years  of  age,  and  had  hi- 
therto fignalized  hinifclf  only  in  the  army,  he  put  the 
king's  finances  in  fuch  order,  that  he  paid  his  debts, 
which  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and 
laid  up  great  funis  in  the  king's  treafury.  In  1601 
he  was  made  grand-mader  of  the  artillery,  the  next 
year  governor  of  the  Badile,  and  afterwards  fiiperin- 
ttndant  of  the  fortifications.  He  was  then  fent  into 
England  as  embaflador  extraordinary  ;  and  had,  at  his 
return,  the  government  of  Poiftou.  At  lad  Henry  IV. 
in  1606,  erefled  in  his  favour  the  territory  of  Sully  on 
the  Loire  into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  him. 
grand-mader  of  the  ports  and  havens.  After  the  mur- 
der of  that  great  prince  in  1610,  the  Duke  of  Sully, 
who  had  ferved  liim  with  the  greated  zeal  and  fidelity, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  oneof  his  houfes,  where  he  en- 
joyed a  private  life ;  but  in  1634  be  was  made  marfhal 
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Bcthune  of  France,  upon  which  he  refigned  the  pofl:  of  grand- 
ll_  mafler  of  the  artillery.  He  died  in  his  caftle  of  Vii- 
Betonica.^  lebon  on  the  2ifl  of  December  1641,  at  82  years  of 
age.  His  Memoirs  are  ranked  among  the  beft  books 
of  French  hiftory  :  they  contain  a  mod  particular  ac- 
count of  whatever  paffcd  from  the  peice  of  1570  to 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610  :  and  acquire  addi- 
tional value  from  the  many  curious  perfonal  anecdotes 
preferved  in  them.  They  were  tranllated  into  Engliih 
by  Mrs  Lennox  in  1757. 

Bethune,  a  town  of  France,,  in  Artois,  containing 
upwards  of  5000  inhabitants.  There  is  an  entrance 
into  this  city  through  four  gates,  and  it  is  furroundcd 
with  walls  and  fortified.  The  city  and  the  caftle  taken 
together  arc  of  a  triangular  figure,  but  the  caflle  itfclf 
is  a  very  irregular  building.  Tiie  houfcs  are  very  in- 
different, and  the  (Ireets  ill  paved  ;  however,  there  is 
a.  large  iiaudfome  fquare,  and  fcveral  churches.  In  the 
marOiy  lands  near  the  city  there  are  feveral  canals  cut 
for  the  conveniency  of  whitening  linen.  It  is  feated 
on  a  rock  by  the  river  Belfc.  E.  Long.  2.  4?.  N. 
Lat.  50.  32. 

BETIS,  a  governor  of  Gaza  under  Darius,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  loyalty  ;  he  defended  a  place  of  con- 
fcquence  with  a  few  men  againft  Alexander,  who  was 
there  (liot  throiigli  the  flioulder.  Bctis  thinking  hini 
flain,  returned  iriumphanily  to  the  city;  but  in  a  fe- 
cond  aflault  he  was  wounded  and  brought  to  Alexander, 
who  cruelly  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

BETLEY,  a  town  of  Staffordfliire  in  England. 
It  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  next  to 
Chelliirc,  in  a  barren  fandy  foil.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 
N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BETLIS,  a  flrong  town  of  Armenia  or  Turconiania 
belonging  to  a  bey  or  prince  of  the  country,  wiio  is 
very  powerful,  and  is  fubjecft  to  neither  the  grand  fig- 
nior  nor  king  of  Pcrfia.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Aleppo,  and  the  prince  can  flop  caravans  when- 
ever he  pleafes  ;  for  the  palFage  between  the  mountains 
is  fo  narrow,  that  ten  men  can  defend  it  againfl  1000. 
The  town  is  feated  between  two  mountains  about  a  can- 
non-ihot  from  each  other,  and  the  caftle  is  on  an  emi- 
nence exaftly  in  the  middle.  This  eminence  is  in  the 
fliape  of  a  fugar-loaf  :  and  is  fo  fteep  on  all  fides,  that 
it  is  impoinble  to  get  up  but  by  winding  round  about 
it.  The  people  in  and  about  the  town  are  flicplierds, 
but  are  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  their 
prince.     E.  Long.  42.  40.  N.  37.  20. 

BETON,  a  name  given  by  the  French  engineers  to 
a  kind  of  mortar,  which  they  nfe  in  raifing  the  foun- 
dations of  mafonary  under  water.  It  confifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pozzolans  or  Dutch  tarrafs,  fix  of  good  fand, 
nine  of  unfiaked  lime,  thirteen  of  ftone  fplinters  about 
the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  three  of  tile-duft  or  cinders, 
or  fcales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge  ;  this  being  well  work- 
ed together,  is  left  to  fland  for  about  24  hours,  or  till 
it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  fcparaicd  without  a  pick- 
axe. 

BETONIC.A,  Betonv  :  A  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  vertkillat^.  The  calyx  is  awncd  ;  the  up- 
per lip  of  the  corolla  is  afcending  and  flattilh;  and 
the  tube  is  cylindric. 

Sj>eci:i,  Sec.     Of  this  genus  botanical  writers  enu- 


merate the  following  fpccics.  i.  The  officinalis,  purple  Eetonica 
or  wood  betony.  2.  The  danica,  or  greater  Danifn  U 
betony.  3.  The  alpina,  or  Itaft  Alpine  betony.  4.  The  P"'"^""-, 
orienialis,  or  caftcrn  betony,  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  a  thick  fpike  of  llowers.  j.  The  incana, 
or  hoary  Italian  betony,  with  a  flcfli-colonrcd  flower. 
Of  thcfe  the  rirft  fpecies  only  dcferves  notice.  It  is  a 
low  plant  growing  in  woods  and  fliady  phces  where 
it  is  found  in  abundance  ;  the  flowers  come  forth 
in  June  and  July,  of  a  purplilh  colour,  and  fland 
in  Ipikes  on  the  top  of  the  fialks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  roughifli,  fomewhat  bit- 
teriflt  talte,  accompanied  with  a  very  weak  aromatic 
flavour.  This  herb  has  been  long  a  favourite  among 
writers  on  the  materia  mcdica,  who  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good  qualities.  Experience, 
however,  does  not  difcover  any  other  virtue  in  betony 
than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant  :  as  fuel),  an  infufion 
or  light  decoftion  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea  ;  or  a  fa- 
turated  tiniflure  in  redificd  fpirits  given  in  fuitablc 
doles,  in  laxity  or  debility  of  the  vifcera,  and  difeafcs 
proceeding  from  thence.  Tlie  powder  of  the  leaves 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe  provokes  fneezing  ;  and  hence  be- 
tony is  fomctimes  made  an  ingredient  in  ftcrnutatory 
powders  :  this  efTci.^  docs  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  to  any  peculiar  ftimulating  virtues 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs  with  which  the 
leaves  are  covered.  The  roots  of  this  plant  differ  greatly 
in  their  quality  from  the  other  parts  :  their  ta.fte  is 
very  bitter  and  naufeous  ;  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they 
vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fomewhat  in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
According  to  Simon  Paulli  and  Bartholinus,  this  plant 
affects  thofe  who  gather  any  confidcrable  quantity  of 
it  with  a  diforder  refembling  drunkennefs.  Its  leaves 
are  fometimes  fmoked  like  tobacco. 

Betosica  Aquatica.     See  Scrophijlaria. 

Betoxica  Paul':.     See  Veronica. 

BETONY.     See  Betonica. 

BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  promife  or  compaA 
between  two  parties  for  a  future  marriage.  The 
word  imports  as  much  as  giving  one's  troth  ;  that  is, 
true  faith,  or  promife.  Betrothment  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  by  civilians  and  canoniftsy^ow- 
falia,  or  "  efpoufals  ;"  fometimes  dc-ffonfation,  and  by 
the  French  fiit/jcaii'/i's . 

BETTERTON  (Thomas),  the  celebrated  after, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr  Bctterton  undcr-cook  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  was  born  in  Tothil-ftrcet  \\'eftniinfter 
in  the  year  1635.  Having  received  the  firll  rudiments 
of  a  genteel  education,  his  fondnefs  for  reading  indu- 
ced him  to  requert  of  his  parents  that  they  wound  bind 
him  an  apprentice  to  a  bookfcllcr,  which  was  rcaddy 
complied  with,  fixing  on  one  Mr  Rhodes  near  Charing- 
crofs  for  his  niafter.  This  gentleman,  wlio  had  been 
wardrobe-keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before 
the  troubles,  obtained  a  licence  in  1659,  from  the 
powers  tlien  in  being,  to  fet  up  a  company  of  players 
in  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury-Lana,  in  which  company 
Mr  Bctterton  entered  himftlf,  and,  though  not  nuicli 
above  20  years  of  age,  immediately  gave  proof  of  the 
moft  capital  genius  and  merit. 

Prcfcntly  after  the  reftoration,  two  diftinft  theatres 

were  cftablilhed  by  royal  authority ;   the  one  in  Drury- 

Lane  in  confcqutncc  of  a  patent  granted  10  Henry 

C  c  a  Killii>rew, 
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Brtfcrton.  Killigrew,  Efq  ;  wliich  wascallcd  the  King'i  Company  : 

" — " '  the  oihcr  in  Liiicolii's-Inn-Fieli!s,  who  llylcd  tlicm- 

fdvcs  the  Duke  of  fork's  Servants,  the  patentee  of 
which  was  the  ingenious  Sir  William  Davcnaiit :  which 
lart  mentioned  gentleman  having  long  had  a  clofe  inti- 
macy with  and  warm  fricndlliip  lor  Mr  Rhodes,  enga- 
ged Mr  Bctterton,  and  all  who  had  aflcd  under  Mr 
Rhodes,  into  his  company  ;  which  opened  in  1662 
with  a  new  play  of  Sir  VVilliara's,  in  two  parts,  called 
the  Siige  of  Rhodes.  In  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubltc]iient  charaflers  which  Mr  Bctterton  performed, 
he  incrcaCtd  his  reputation  and  clkcm  with  the  public, 
and  indeed  became  fo  much  in  favour  with  King 
Charles  II.  that  by  his  majcfly's  fpccial  command  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  ftagc, 
that  he  might  the  better  judge  what  would  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Knglilh  ;and  it  was  upon  this 
occalion,  as  is  generally  fuppufcd,  that  moving  fcenes 
were  firll  introduced  upon  the  Englilh  theatre,  which 
before  had  been  only  hung  with  laptllry. 

In  the  year  1670  lie  married  one  Mrs  Sandcrfon, 
a  female  performer  on  the  fame  flagc  ,  who,  both  as  an 
aftrcfs  and  a  woman,  was  every  thing  that  human  pcr- 
fcOflion  was  capable  of  arriving  at,  and  with  whom  he 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  remaining  life  poliefled 
every  degree  of  happincfs  that  ,1  pcrfcd  union  of  hearts 
can  bellow. 

When  the  duke's  company  removed  to  Dorfet-Gar- 
dens,  he  Hill  conunucd  with  1^11  ;  and  on  the  coali- 
tion of  the  two  companies  in  16S4,  he  acceded  to  tlie 
treaty,  and  remained  among  them  ;  Mrs  Bctterton 
niainiainiiig  the  fame  foremoft  figure  among  the  wo- 
men that  her  hulband  fiipportcd  amimg  the  male  per- 
formers. And  fo  great  was  the  tftiniation  that  they 
were  both  held  in,  that  in  the  year  1675,  when  a  pa- 
Jloral,  called  Crt////o  or  the  Ckajie  M;?///',  written  by 
Mr  Crown  at  the  dclirc  of  (^leen  Caihcrinc  confort  to 
Charles  11.  was  to  be  performed  at  court  by  pcrfons 
of  the  greatell  dillinction,  our  Englilh  Rofcius  was  em- 
ployed to  inllrui.'l  the  gentlemen,  and  Mrs  Bctterton 
honoured  with  the  tutorage  of  the  ladies,  among  whom 
were  the  two  princclTcs  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  both  of  whom  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  thcfe  realms.  In  grateful  remembrance  of 
whicli,  the  latter  of  tlicm,  when  queen,  fettled  a  pcn- 
fion  of  L.  100  per  aiir.um  on  her  old  inllrudrefs. 

In  169?,  Mr  Bctterton  having  founded  the  incli- 
nations of  a  fele(5t  number  of  the  artors  wliom  he  found 
re.-idy  to  join  with  him,  obrained,  through  the  inllii- 
cncc  of  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  the  royal  licence  for  a£l- 
jng  in  a  feparate  theatre  ;  and  was  very  foon  enabled, 
by  the  voluntary  fnbfcriptions  of  many  pcrfons  of  qua- 
lity, to  crcft  a  new  playhoufc  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tennis-Court  in  Lincoln's-lnn-Eiclds.  To  this  flcp 
Mr  Bctterton  is  faid  to  have  been  induced,  partly  by 
ill  treatment  from  the  managers,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  repair,  by  the  more  enlarged  profits  of  a  manager, 
the  lofs  of  his  whole  fortune  (upwards  of  L.  2000) 
which  he  bad  undergone  in  the  year  1692,  by  adven- 
turing it  in  a  commercial  fcheme  to  tlic  Eall-lndies. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  the  new  theatre  opened  in 
169 J  with  Mr  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  the  fucccfs 
of  which  was  amazingly  great.  Yet  in  a  few  years  it 
appeared  that  the  profits  arihiig  from  this  theatre,  op- 
pofcd  as  it  was  by  all  the  ftrtngth  of  Gibber's  and  Vau- 
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brugh's  writings  at  the  other  honfc,  were  very  infigni-  Bfttertn*, 

licant  ;  and  Mr  Bctterton  growing  now  into  the  infir-  ^~'^' ' 

mities  of  age,  and  labouring  under  violent  attacks  of 
the  gout,  he  gladly  quitted  at  once  the  fatigues  of  iiia- 
nagement  and  the  hurry  of  the  flage. 

The  public,  however,  who  retained  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  plcafurc  they  had  frequently  received  from  this 
theatrical  veteran,  and  fcnfible  of  the  narrownefs  of  his 
circumllances,  refolved  to  continue  the  marks  of  their 
cftcem  to  him  by  giving  him  a  benefit.  On  the  7th 
of  April  1709  the  cnmedy  of  Love  jor  Live  was  per- 
formed for  this  purpofe,  in  which  this  gentleman  him- 
fclf,  though  then  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  afttd 
the  youthful  part  of  Valentine  ;  as  in  the  September 
following  he  did  that  of  Hamlet,  his  performance  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Taller  has  taken  a  particukr 
notice  of.  On  the  former  occafion,  thofc  very  eminent 
performers,  Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Bracfgirdle,  and  Mr  Dop^- 
get,  who  had  all  quitted  the  flage  iome  years  befoie, 
in  gratitude  to  one  whom  they  had  had  fo  many  obli- 
gations to,  afted  the  parts  of  Angelica,  Mrs  Frail,  and 
Ben  ;  and  Mr  Rowe  wrote  an  ipilogue  for  that  night, 
which  was  fpoken  by  the  two  ladies,  fupporting  be- 
tween them  this  once  powerful  fupporter  of  the  Eng- 
lilh ftagc.  The  profits  of  this  night  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  L.  500,  the  priceshaving  been 
raifid  to  the  fame  that  the  cptras  ai;d  oratorios  are  at 
prcfent;  and  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  alniofl  as  large 
an  audience  appearing  behind  as  before  it. 

The  next  winter  Mr  Betienon  was  prevailed  on  by 
Mr  Owen  M'Swinncy,  then  manager  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Hay-marktt  (at  which  plays  were  afted 
four  limes  a-week),  to  coniinlie  performing,  though  but 
ftldom.  In  confequence  of  wliich,  in  the  cnfuing 
fpring,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  April  1 710,  another  play 
was  given  out  for  this  gentleman's  benefit,  viz.  The 
J\Iaid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  whicli 
he  himfelf  performed  liis  celebrated  part  of  Melanthus. 
This,  however,  was  the  laft  time  of  his  appearing  up- 
on the  fiage.  For  having  been  fuddenly  i'cizcd  witli 
the  gout,  and  being  impatient  at  the  thoughts  of  difap- 
poiniing  his  friends,  he  rnade  ufc  of  outward  applira- 
tions  to  reduce  the  fwcllings  of  his  feet,  which  enabled 
him  to  walk  on  the  flage,  thounh  obliged  to  have  his 
foot  in  a  flipper.  But  although  he  aftcd  that  day  with 
unufual  fpirit  and  brifknefs,  and  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  yet  he  paid  very  dear  for  this  tribute  he  had 
paid  to  the  public  ;  for  the  fomentations  he  had  made 
life  of  occafioning  a  revulfion  of  the  gouty  humour  to 
the  nobler  parts,  threw  the  diflemper  up  into  his  head, 
and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of  that  month.. 
On  the  2d  of  May  his  body  was  interred  with  much 
ceremony  in  the  cloyfler  of  Weflminfier,  and  great 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  the  Tatler,. 
wiio  lias  related  in  a  very  pathetic,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  dignified  manner,  the  proccfs  of  the  ce- 
remonial. As  an  author,  Mr  Bctterton  had  a  eonfi- 
derable  degree  of  merit.  His  dramatic  works  are, 
I.  Amorous  Widow,  a  comedy.  2.  Dioclelian,  a  dra-- 
matic  opera.  5.  Mafque  in  the  Opera  of  the  Pro- 
phetefs.  4.  Revenge,  a  comedy.  5.  Unjuft  Judge,  a 
tragedy.  6.  Woman  made  a  Jurtice,  a  comedy.  As- 
an  altor,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatcft  of  cither 
his  own  or  any  other  age  ;  but  thcfe  who  are  defirous 
of  having  him  painted  out  in  the  moft  lively  colours 
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10  their  imaginaiion,  we  iiuift  refer  to  the  defcription 
given  of  him  by  his  coicnijiorary  and  friend  Collcy 
Gibber,  in  the  apolojjy  for  his  own  life., 

BETUE,  or  Bet  aw,  a  territory  of  ilie  Low  Ccnn- 
iries  in  tlic  duchy  of  Gueldcrland,  between  the  rivers 
Rliine  and  Ltc!<.  The  grnund  is  very  moid,  and  tlie 
rains  often  render  the  roads  inipailablc.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

BETULA,  the  Birch-tree  :  A  genus  of  the  te- 
trandria  order,  belongiiij;  to  the  mona?cia  clafi  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  raeihod  ranking  under  the 
50th  order,  Amevtacete.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is 
nionophyiious,  trifid,  and  tri.'lorous;  and  the  corolla 
is  pirtcd  into  foar  fegments :  The  female  calyx  is  mo- 
nophyllons,  tritid,  and  bifloroiis  :  The  feeds  have  a 
ntembranaceoiis  wing  on  both  fides. 

Spcci:rs.  1.  The  alba,  or  common  birch  tree,  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  It  is  in  general 
of  a  humble  growth  ;  however,  in  a  foil  and  fituation 
it  affeJts,  it  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  fwell  to  a 
confiderable  fizc.  There  is  a  fprucenefs  in  its  genera! 
appearance  in  fiunmer  ;  and  in  winter  its  bark  fome 
limes  exhibits,  in  its  variegations  of  red  and  white,  no 
inelegant  objett.  Were  it  not  for  its  being  fo  com- 
monly feen  npon  poor  foils,  and  in  bleak  inliofpitable 
litnations,  as  well  as  for  the  mean  and  degrading  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  is  univerfally  put,  the  birch  would 
have  fome  claim  to  being  admitted  to  a  place  among  the 
ornamentals.  2.  Tlie  nana,  or  dwarf-birch,  with 
ronndi'.h  leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  on  the  Alps.  It  ieldoni  rifes  above 
two  or  three  feet  high,  having  tlcnder  branches  garnilh- 
ed  with  round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  flowers  here. 
It  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  but  is  a  plant  of  no  ufe.  3.  The  lenta,  or 
Canada  birch,  grows  to  a  timber-tree  of  60  or  more 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  heart-fliaped,  oblong, 
fraooth,  of  a  thin  coiifiilence,  pointed,  and  very  fharp- 
ly  ferrated.  They  differ  in  colour  ;  and  the  varieties 
of  this  fpecics  goby  the  names  of,  i.  Dufky  Canada 
birch  ;  2.  White-paper  birch;  3.  Poplar-leaved  Canada 
birch  ;  4.  Low-growing  Canada  birch.  Sec. — 4.  The 
nigra,  or  black  Virginia  birch-tree,  will  grow  to  up- 
wards of  60  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  fpotted, 
and  more  fparingly  fet  in  the  trees  than  the  common 
forts.  The  leaves  are  broader,  grow  on  long  footftalks, 
and  add  a  dignity  to  the  appearance  of  the  tree  ;  and 
as  it  is  naturally  of  upright  and  fwift  growth,  and  ar- 
rives at  fo  great  a  magnitude,  Hanbury  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  a  fhare  among  the  forefl-trees,  and  to  be  plant- 
ed for  Aandards  in  open  places,  as  well  as  to  be  joined 
with  other  trees  of  its  own  growth  in  plantations  more 
immediately  defigned  for  relaxation  and  plcafure.  There 
arc  fevcral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  iheco- 
lour,  fize  of  the  leaves,  and  llioots  ;  all  of  which  have 
names  given  them  by  nurferymen,  who  propagate  the 
different  forts  for  file  ;  fuch  as,  i.  The  broad-leaved 
Virginian  birch  ;  2.  The  poplar-leaved  birch  ;  3.  The 
paper  birch  ;  4.  The  brown  birch,  i<c. — J.  The  atnus, 
or  alder-tree,  will  grow  to  a  large  timber  tree.  Like 
the  birch,  it  fuffcrs,  as  an  ornamental,  from  an  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas  ;  we  not  only  fee  it  very  common,  but 
■wc  fee  it  in  low,  dreary,  dirty  fiiuations:  ncvcrthelefs, 
if  the  alder  be  fnft'ercd  to  form  its  own  head  in  an  o- 
pcn  advantageous  fituation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 


fighily  tree:  in  Stow  Gardens,  in  what  iscalle.lihc 
oid  part,  there  are  f)nic  very  fine  ones  ;  and  inccir.ing 
round  from  the  houfe  by  ihc  road  leading  to  Bucking- 
ham, there  is  ope  which  is  truly  onic^mcntal.  Hacked 
and  disllgured  in  the  manner  in  which  alders  in  gene- 
ral arc,  il'ey  have  but  liille  tfTcft  in  doing  away  the 
iinfightlinefs  of  a  fwamp  ;  but  if  they  were  fiifilred  10 
rife  in  groups  and  fingltts,  open  enough  to  have  roonv 
to  form  tiieir  full  tops,  and  clofc  enough  to  hide  fuf- 
ficiently  the  unfeemiinefs  of  the  furface,  even  a  moor 
or  a  morafs  fetn  from  a  diftance  might  be  rendered  an 
agreeable  object.  Wherever  the  foil  is  or  can  be  made 
paffurable,  the  alder  fliould  by  no  means  be  permitted 
to  gain  a  footing.  Its  fuckers  and  feedlings  poifon  the 
herbage  ;  and  it  is  a  fai5l  well  known  to  the  (ibfcrvani 
hufbandman,  that  ilie  roots  of  the  alder  have  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  rendering  the  foil  they  grow  in  more 
moifl  and  rotten  than  it  would  be  if  not  occupied  by 
this  aqueous  plant.  Plantations  of  alders  Ihould  there- 
fore be  confined  to  fwanipy,  low,  unpafturable  places  ; 
except  when  they  are  made  for  the  purpofcs  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  in  thiscafe  the  native  fpecies  ought  to  give 
place  toils  more  ornamental  varieties,  of  which  Han- 
bury makes  five  ;  namely,  i.  The  long-leaved  alder  ; 
2.  The  white  alder;  3.  The  black  ahier;  4.  The  hoary- 
leaved  alder  ;  j.  The  dwarf  alder. 

Culture.  The  firfl  fort  is  eafily  propagated  :  it  may 
be  raifcd  either  from  feeds  or  layering  ;  and  it  will 
flouriili  in  almofl  any  foil  and  fituation.  The  method 
of  propagating  the  foreign  forts  of  birch  is,  i.  From 
feeds,  which  are  produced  in  America,  where  they 
arc  natives:  and  if  they  are  fown  in  beds  of  fine 
mould,  covering  them  over  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  they  will  readily  grow.  During  ihe  time  they 
are  in  the  feminary,  they  muft  be  conftanily  weeded, 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  they  arc  one  or  two 
years  old,  according  to  their  ftrengih,  they  fliould  be 
planted  in  the  imrfery  in  rows  in  the  ufual  manner. 
Weeding  mufl  always  be  obferved  in  fummer,  and  dig- 
ging between  the  rows  in  winter  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  higii,  they  will  be  of  a 
good  fize  to  be  planted  out  for  the  fiirubbcry-quartcrs. 
A  part,  therefore,  may  then  be  taken  up  for  fuch 
purpofcs  ;  whilll  the  remainder  may  be  left  to  grow 
for  ffandards,  to  anfwer  fuch  other  purpofes  as  may  be 
wanted.  2.  Thefe  trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers;  and  this  is  the  way  to  continue  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  varieties  of  the  different  forts.  A  fufiicicnt 
number  of  plants  fliould  be  procured  for  this  purpofe, 
and  fet  on  a  fpot  of  double-dug  ground,  three  yards 
dil^ancc  from  each  other.  The  year  following,  if  they 
have  inade  no  young  fhoots,  they  fliould  be  headed  to 
within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground,  to  form  the  ftools, 
which  will  then  flioot  vigoroufly  the  fummer  following; 
and  in  the  autumn  the  young  llioots  fhould  be  plafhcd 
near  the  flools,  and  the  tender  twigs  layered  near  their 
ends.  They  will  then  firike  root,  and  become  good 
plants  by  the  autumn  following:  whilft  frefh  twigs 
will  have  fprung  up  from  the  ftools,  to  be  ready  for  the 
fame  operation.  The  layers,  therefore,  fhould  be 
taken  up,  and  the  operation  performed  afrefh.  If  the 
plants  defigned  for  ftools  have  made  good  flioots  the 
firft  year,  they  need  not  be  headed  down,  but  plaQied 
near  the  ground,  and  all  the  young  twigs  layered. 
Thus  may  an  immediate  crop  be  raifcd  this  way  ;  whilft 
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B-;tula.    young  flioots  will  fi'ring  Oiit  in  great  plenty  below  the 

- — ^ '  plalhcd  pirt,  in  order  for  layering  the  fiicceedingyear. 

This  work,  therclbre,  may  be  repeated  every  aimimn 
or  winter;  when  feme  of  the  flrongefl  layers  may  be 
planted  out,  if  they  are  immediately  wanted;  whilil 
the  others  may  be  removed  into  the  iiurfcry,  to  grow 
to  be  rtronger  plants,  before  they  arc  lemovcd  to  their 
deftined  habitations.  3.  Cuttings  alfo,  if  fct  in  a  moill; 
lliady  border  the  beginning  of  Odober,  will  frequent- 
ly grow  :  But  as  this  is  not  a  fiire  method,  and  as  thefe 
trees  arc  fo  ealily  propagated  by  layers,  it  hardly  de- 
ferves  to  be  pm  in  praiftice. 

The  propagation  of  the  alder,  like  that  of  the  other 
aquatic  natives,  is  very  cafy  :  it  may  be  raifed  either 
from  fuckers,  from  cuttings,  or  by  layering  ;  at.d  no 
doubt  from  feed,  thougii  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
fcldom  praflifcd  in  this  country.  Evelyn  mentions  a 
peculiar  method  of  raifnig  this  tree  from  cuttings  or 
truncheons,  which  he  calls  the  "j^rfty-manncr:  he  fays 
"  I  received  it  from  a  molt  ingenious  gentleman  of 
that  country:  it  is,  to  take  truncheons  of  two  or  three 
feet  long  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  to  bind 
them  in  faggots,  and  place  the  ends  of  them  in  water 
till  towards  the  fpring,  by  which  fcafon  they  will  have 
contra(5led  a  fwclling  (pire  or  knur  about  tliat  part, 
which  being  fct  does  (like  the  gcnnct-moil  applc-iree) 
never  fail  of  growing  and  (Iriking  root."  Millar  rc- 
coinmends  truncheons  of  three  feet  long,  two  feet  of 
which  to  be  thruft  into  the  ground.  Hanbury  fays 
that  truncheons  are  uncertain,  and  flrotigly  recom- 
mends layering  ;  which  for  prtfcrving  tiic  varieties, 
as  well  as  for  ornamental  plantations  of  alders  in  gene- 
ral, is  the  bell  method. 

Ufti.  Iti  fonie  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the 
wood  of  the  white  birch  is  much  ufcd  for  making  car- 
riages and  wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long  duration. 
In  France  it  is  generally  ufcJ  formakingwoodcn  Ihoes, 
and  in  Britain  for  making  womens  flioc-hccls,  packing- 
boxes,  brooms,  hoops,  5:c.  It  alfo  makes  very  good 
fuel,  and  is  planted  along  with  hazel  to  make  charcoal 
for  forges.  The  barkof  the  birch  tree  feemsin  a  man- 
ner incorruptible.  In  Sweden  the  houfcs  are  covered 
with  it,  and  it  lafls  many  years.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  wood  is  entirely  rotten,  when  the  bark 
is  perfciTly  found  and  good.  In  Kamtfchaika  itis  ufcd 
for  making  drinking  cups.  It  abounds  with  a  rcfinous 
matter,  to  which  its  durability  is  certainly  owing.  In 
confequence  of  this  matter,  it  is  highly  inflamniable  : 
and  in  the  northern  countries  torches  are  made  of  this 
bark  lliced  and  twifled  together.  The  bark  itfclf  coii- 
fifts  of  two  different  fubitances  ;  a  thick  brittle  brown- 
ilh  red  one  ;  and  feveral  very  thin,  fmooth,  white, 
tranfparent  membranes.  In  thefe  lall  the  inflammable 
property  refides.  The  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  red- 
nous,  and  has  a  roughidi  tafte.  It  has  been  thought 
to  polfefs  fomc  medical  virtues,  but  concerning  thefe 
experience  has  as  yet  determined  nothing  certain.  Up- 
on deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetifli  juice  ifliies  forth, 
fomeiimes,  as  isfaid,  in  fo  large  quantity  as  to  equal  the 
weight  of  the  whole  tree  and  root ;  onebranch  will  bleed 
a  gallon  or  more  in  a  day.  Thisjuice  is  recommended  in 
fcorbutic  difordcrs,  and  other  foulnedes  of  the  blood  ; 
its  mod  fenfible  effeft:  is  to  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge.    ^■j  proper  fermentation  with  the  addition  of 


fugar,  this  juice  makes  a  pleafant  wine.     The  bark  of     DctuU 
the  Canada  birch  is  very  light,  lough,  and  durable  ;         || 
and  the  inhabitants  ufe   it    for    canoes.      Notwith-  I5ev«lling. 
flanding  thefe   ulcs  to  which  the  birch  is  applicable  " 
when  already  in  poflVflion,  the  planting  of  it  is  not  re- 
commended,   except    in    bleak  and  barren  fituations 
where  no  other  tree  will  thrive,  and  except  as  a  fkreen 
and  gnardian  to  nurfe  upand  defend  from  chilling  blafls 
plants  of  greater  value. 

The  alder  trcefiourillics  bed  in  low  marfhy  fituations, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  planted  to  make  hedges,  and 
is  alfo  of  great  ufc  for  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Grafs  grows  well  beneath  its  Ihade  :  the  wood  is  fofc 
and  brittle  ;  but  lalls  a  long  time  under  water,  and 
confcqucntly  is  of  ufc  for  j'ipcs,  and  to  lay  under  the 
foundations  of  buildings  lltuated  upon  bogs.  Womens 
flioe  heels,  ploughman's  clogs,  and  various  articles  of 
the  turner  kind,  are  made  of  it.  The  bark  gives  a  red 
colour,  and  with  the  addition  of  copperas  a  black:  it 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  fllhermcn  to  (lain  their  nets.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  near  Dundonnel,  Mr  Pen- 
nant fays,  the  boughs  cut  in  the  fummer,  fpread  over 
the  fields,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  winter,  are  found  to 
anfwer  as  a  manure.  In  March,  the  ground  is  cleared 
of  the  undccayed  parts,  and  then  ploughed.  The  frefli 
gathered  leaves  arc  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor  ; 
and  fome  people  Hrew  them  on  their  floors  to  kill  fleas. 
Thefe  infei!ils  arc  faid  to  be  entangled  in  the  glutinous 
liquor  of  the  leaves,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime.  The 
whole  plant  is  aftringcnt,  and  its  bark  has  been  recom- 
mended in  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  of  the  black 
berry-bearing  alder  is  faid  to  be  the  moll  certain  purge 
for  horned  cattle  in  obllinateconflipations  of  the  bowels. 
Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and  fliecp,  eat  the  leaves  of  all 
the  fpecies  of  bctula  ;  but  fwine  refufc  them.  A\'hen 
eaten  by  cows,  thty  are  laid  greatly  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  milk. 

15ETULEIUS  (Sixtus),  an  able  grammarian,  a 
good  Latin  poet,  and  philofopher,  born  at  Memmin- 
gin  in  the  year  1500 ;  his  true  name  was  Birch.  He 
taught  the  belles  letters  and  philofophy  with  reputation  : 
and  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Augfburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  June  i  $54.  He  publifli- 
cd  feveral  works  in  profe  ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces  of 
Jofeph,  Sufannah,  and  Judith,  are  cfteemcd. 

BKVECUM,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 
JO.  45. 

BEVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind 
of  fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  ac- 
cording to  the  fwecp  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  move- 
able on  a  centre,  and  fo  may  be  fct  to  any  angle. 

Bevel- Angle,  any  other  angle  bcfides  thofe  of  90  or 
45  degrees. 

BEVELAND  (North  and  South),  two  iflands  in 
the  province  of  Zealand,  between  the  eaftern  and  wefl- 
ern  branches  of  the  river  Scheld,  making  part  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

BEVELLING,  in  fhip-building,  the  art  of  hew- 
ing a  timber  with  a  proper  and  regular  curve,  accord- 
ing to  a  mould  which  is  laid  on  one  fide  of  its  furface. 
"  In  order  to  have  any  piece  of  timber  to  its  proper 
bevel,  it  will  be  ncccflary,  firfl,  to  make  one  fide  fair 
and  0.7/  of  winding  ;  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  the 
fide  of  a  timber  dionld  be  a  plane.     If  this  fide  be  up- 
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Beverage  permofl,  and  placed  horizonially,  or  upon  a  level,  it 
P  is  plain,  if  ihc  limber  is  to  be  hewed  fquare,  it  may  be 

Beverland.  jQ,jg  [,y  ^  plummet  and  line;  but  if  the  timber  is  not 
hewed  fquare,  the  line  will  not  touch  both  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  piece  ;  or  if  a  fquare  be  applied 
to  it,  there  will  be  wood  wanting  either  at  the  upper 
or  lower  lide.  This  is  called  ivithhi  or  wahout  a  fquare. 
When  the  wood  is  deficient  at  the  under  fide,  it  is  call- 
ed uiider-bevelliiig ;  and  when  it  is  deficient  on  the  up- 
per fide,  it  is  called  jlanding-bevelttng :  and  this  defi- 
ciency will  be  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  piece  ;  fo  that,  before  the  proper  bcvellings  of  the 
timbers  arc  found,  it  -.vill  be  fometinies  very  convenient 
to  alFign  the  breadth  of  the  timbers;  nay  in  mofl  ca- 
fes it  will  be  abfoUilely  neceffary,  efpecially  afore  and 
abaft :  though  the  breadth  of  two  timbers,  or  the  timber 
and  room,  wliich  includes  the  two  timbers  and  the 
fpacc  between  them,  may  be  taken  without  any  fcnfible 
error,  as  far  as  the  fquare  body  goes.  For  as  one  line 
reprefents  the  moulding  fide  of  two  timbers,  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  one  being  fappofed  to  unite  with  the  aft- 
fidc  of  the  other ;  the  two  may  be  confidered  as  one  en- 
tire piece  of  timber."     Murray' s  Shif-hiiildhig. 

BEVERAGE,  in  a  general  fenfc  fignifies  a  (/r/'«^  .• 
hence  ne(5lar  is  faid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In 
writers  of  the  iniddleage,  beverage,  bcveragium^  or  li- 
beragium,  denotes  money  given  to  an  artificer,  or  other 
perfon,  to  drink,  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages. 

BEVERIDGE  (William),  a  learned  Englilli  billiop, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  the 
year  1638,  and  educated  in  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  diflinguiflied  himfelf  very  early  by 
his  extenfive  learning,  and  particularly  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages.  Upon  the  deprivation  of 
Dr  Thomas  Ken,  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not 
taking  the  oa'hs  to  the  government  in  1691,  he  refufed 
the  oti'erof  that  fee,  tho'  he  was  then  cha)>hin  to  King 
William  and  Qticeii  Mary.  In  1704  he  was  confecrated 
to  the  bidiopric  of  St  Afaph  ;  in  which  high  fmiclion 
he  fo  behaved  himfelf  all  along,  and  difcharged  it  in 
[o  exemplary -a  manner,  that  he  approved  himfelf  a  truly 
primitive  prelate.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Cloi- 
fiers  in  Wellminfler-abbey  in  1707,  aged  71.  As 
his  whole  life  was  fpent  in  acfls  of  piety  and  charity,  fo 
Jie  gave  remarkable  inflances  of  both  at  his  death, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  eftatc  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel,  and  promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  His  Private  Thoughts  upon 
a  Chriftian  Life  is  a  very  popular,  though  in  many 
points  a  very  exceptionable,  book.  lie  wrote  fevcral 
other  works  on  various  fubjefls,  particidarly  on  the 
oriental  tongues. 

BE\^ERLAND  (Hadrian),  a  man  of  excellent  ge- 
nius in  the  end  of  the  i6ih  century,  but  who  proftitut- 
cd  it  in  the  ftudy  and  compofition  of  books  of  a  very 
obnoxious  kind.  He  was  a  perfect  maflcr  of  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Petrnnius,  and  authors  of  that  flamp.  He 
is  famous  for  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  Adam's  fin  confilUd  in  his  commerce 
with  his  wife,  and  that  original  fin  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  incli'iation  of  the  fexes  to  each  other:  it  was 
condcniiicd  to  be  burnt.  He  led  a  fcandalous  life,  but 
feenis  tohavc  repented  of  hiswickcd  manners  and  lewd 
writings;  for  he  publifhcd  a  ircatife  iu  the  end  of  his 


life,  De  Fornkatione  cavenda,  in  1698. 
died  mad. 


It  is  faid  he   Ecvtrley, 
Ucvcrly. 

BEVERLEY,   a  town  of  Yorkfiiire,    governed  by  '  ' 

a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  &c.  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  minftcr  here  is  a  very 
fair  and  neat  ftrufture,  and  the  roof  is  an  arch  of 
ftone.  In  it  arc  feveral  monuments  of  the  Percies,  Earls 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  added  a  little  chapel  to 
the  choir,  in  the  windows  whereof  there  are  feveral 
pictures  of  that  family  painted  on  glafs.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir,  at  the  right  of  the  altar-place,  fiands 
the  freed-Itool,  made  of  one  entire  flone,  to  which 
every  one  that  fled  had  a  right  of  proieftion.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  o'f  the  church,  next  the  choir, 
hangs  an  ancient  tabic,  with  the  pifturc  of  King  Athel- 
Hanc,  who  founded  the  church.  Between  them  is  this 
infcription  : 

Als  free  make  I  thee. 
As  heart  can  wilh,  or  egh  can  fee. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  pay  no  toll  in  any  town  or  port 
in  England.  In  the  body  of  the  cliurch  Hands  an  an- 
cient monument,  called  Virgin's  Tomb,  becaufe  two 
virgin-fiflers  lie  buried  there,  who  gave  tlie  town  a 
piece  of  land,  into  which  any  free  man  may  put  three 
milk  cows  from  Lady-day  till  Michaelmas.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  large  font  of 
agate  flone. 

Near  the  minficr,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  is  a  place 
called  HaU-Carth,  wherein  they  keepa  court  of  record, 
called  Provojl'i  Court  In  thiscaufes  arifing  within  the 
liberties  may  be  tried  for  any  fum.  The  liberties  con- 
tain above  too  towns  and  parts  of  towns,  in  Holder- 
nelfe  and  other  parts  of  the  cafl-riding  belonging  10 
it.  The  town  is  a  mile  in  length,  having  pleaCant 
fprings  running  quite  through  it.  It  is  beautified  v;iih 
two  llately  churches;  and  has  a  free-fchoul,  with  two 
fcllowdiips,  fix  fcholarihips,  and  three  exhibitions  in 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  it ;  bcfides 
fix  alms-houfes  where  none  are  admitted  but  thofe  that 
give  bond  to  leave  their  eficds  to  the  poor  when  they 
die.  The  principal  trade  of  this  town  is  making  malt, 
oat-meal,  and  tanned  leather;  and  the  poor  people 
chietiy  fiipport  themftlvcs  by  making  bone-lace.  A- 
bout  a  mile  tafl  from  the  town,  there  is  a  mineral  wa- 
ter, which  cures  eruptions  of  the  fkin,  and  is  bencfi- 
ci.il  in  the  king's  evil.  E.  Long.  o.  9.  N.  Lat.  55, 
50. 

BEVERLY  (John  of),  in  Latin  Joarnies  Bcvcrla- 
cius,  archbiihop  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Harpham  in  Northumber- 
land, ami  was  juflly  cllcemcd  one  of  the  bell  fcholars 
of  his  time.  He  was  iirlt  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  the  monaftcry  of  St.  Hilda,  when  his  merit 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Alfred  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  in  the  year  685  advanced  him 
to  the  fee  of  Hagufiald  or  Hexham,  and  in  68 7 
tranflated  him  to  tlie  archbilhopric  of  York.  This 
prelate  was  tutor  to  the  famous  Bcde  ;  and  lived  in  the 
Ilridert  friendlhip  with  Acca  and  other  Anglo-Saxon 
doiflors,  feveral  of  whom  he  engaged  to  write  comments 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  704,  he  founded  a  college 
at  Beverly  for  fecular  pricfls ;  and  after  he  had  go- 
verned the  fee  of  York  34  years,  being  tired  of  the 
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tumults  and  confofions  that  prevailed  in  the  church, 
divtilc.l  himfelf  of  his  epifcop.ll  clurartcr,  and  retired 
to  Beverly  ;  where  he  died  four  years  after,  on  the  7ih  of 
May  721. — Beile  and  other  monkiih  writers  alcribe 
fever.il  miracles  to  him.  Between  300  ami  400  years 
after  his  death,  his  body  was  taken  up  by  Alric  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  and  placed  in  a  fl^rinc  richly  adorned 
with  lilver,  gold,  and  precious  flones  :  and  in  1416, 
the  day  of  his  death  was,  by  a  fynod  held  at  London, 
appuintcd  a  feftival.  We  are  told  that  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  he  ravaged  Northumberland  with  a 
numerous  army,  fparcd  Beverly  alone,  out  of  a  reli- 
gious veneration  for  St  John  of  that  place.  Tliis  pre- 
late wrote  fonic  pieces  which  are  mentioned  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  viz.  l.  Pro  Liicu  expoiii-nda.  2.  Ho7/,ilix  in 
Evangelia.  3.  EpiJIoU  ad  Hitdavt  yibbdti^avi.  4.  £- 
pijiol.r  ad  Hcrcbatduin,  Andciiuvi,  et  Bertiiiiim. 

BEVEllUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dioccfe  of  Paderborn,  fcated  at  the  conllucnce  of  the 
rivers  Bcvc  and  Wcfcr,  in  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat. 
51.40. 

BEVILE,  in  heraldry,  a  thing  broken  or  opening 
like  a  carpenter's  rule;  Thus  he  bearcth  argent,  a  chief 
bcvile,  vtrt,  by  the  name  oi  hcvcrUs. 

BEVIN  (Elway),  a  mufician  eminently  fkilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  pradical  compofnion,  llonriflicd  to- 
wards the  end  of  Qjiecn  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  of 
Welch  cxtraftion,  and  had  beeneducatcd  under  Tallis, 
upon  whole  recommendation  it  was  that  in  15S9  he 
was  fworn  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  ; 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  1637,  it  being  difco- 
vered  that  he  adiicred  to  the  Romilli  communion.  He 
was  alfo  organill  of  Briflol  cathedral,  but  forfeited 
that  employment  at  the  fame  time  with  his  place  in  the 
chapel.  Child  afterwards  Dodtor,  was  his  fcholar. 
He  hascompofed  fundry  fcrviccs,  and  a  few  anthems. 
Before  Bevin's  time  the  precepts  for  the  compofnion  of 
canon  were  known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird,  Waterhoufe, 
and  Farmer,  were  emitienily  (killed  in  this  mofl  abllrufc 
part  of  mufical  praftice.  Erery  canon,  as  given  to  the 
public,  was  a  kind  of  enigma.  Compofitions  of  this 
kind  were  fomctimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
ibmeiimes  in  that  of  a  circle;  there  is  now  extant  one 
refcmblinga  horizontal  fun-dial  :  and  the  rcfolulion  (as 
it  was  called)  of  a  canon,  which  was  the  refolving  it  in- 
to its  elements  and  reducin;;  it  into  fcore,  was  deemed 
a  work  of  almoll  as  great  difficulty  as  the  original 
compofition.  But  Bevin,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  (Indents,  gencroudy  communicated  the  rcfult 
of  many  years  (ludy  and  experience  in  a  treatifc  which 
is  highly  commmendcd  by  all  who  have  taken  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  it.  This  book  was  publilhed  in  410  1631, 
apd  dedicated  to  Goodman  bilhopof  Glouccfler,  with 
the  following  title  :  '  A  bricfe  and  fhort  inflroClion  of 
'  the  arc  of  muficke,  to  teach  how  to  make  difcant  of 
'  all  proportions  that  are  in  ufe  :  very  neccflary  for  all 
'  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  attain  to  knowledge  in  the  art  ; 

*  and  may  by  practice,  if  they  can  fing,  (bone  be  able 

*  to  compofe  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  alfo  to 

*  compofe  all  forts  of  canons  that  arc  ufuall,  by  thcfe 
'  dire(5lions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one  upon  the 
'  plain  fong  '  The  rules  contained  in  this  book  for 
compofition  in  general  are  very  brief;  but  for  the  com- 
pofnion of  canon  there  arc  in  it  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
amples of  almoft  all  the  polllble  forms  in  which  it  is 


capable  of  being  conftrufted,  even  to  the  extent  of  60 
pans. 

BEWDLY,  a  town  of  Worceflerlhirc  in  England, 
feated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  2y.  It  has  its  name  BeiadU-y, 
Biiwlcj,  or  BeaulieUy  from  the  plcafani  fituaiionon  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  comniand- 
jng  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  country,  and  formerly  of  the 
forcft  of  Wyre,  remarkable  for  its  tall  llaiely  oaks  and 
oilier  trees,  whieh  have  fince  been  either  blown  or  cut 
down.  It  was  formerly  accounted  fo  delightful  a  place, 
that  Henry  VII.  built  a  houfe  here  for  prince  Arthur, 
wliicii  he  called  7'/^f//-/'<j//.  Bcwdley  fent  burgclfcs  to 
parliament  very  early,  and  had  charters  and  great  pri- 
vileges from  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  which  were 
confiriTied,  with  the  addition  of  others,  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  wliofc  time  it  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Wor- 
ccfter.  King  James  I.  granted  it  a  charter  )  of  which 
a  furrender  was  procured  in  Ciiarles  II. 's  time,  and 
the  corporation  was  new-modelled.  King  James  II. 
compelled  it  to  accept  of  a  new  charter;  but  the  for- 
mer furrender,  upon  a  trial,  was  held  void,  and  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  of  Qiieen  Anne.  In  confequencc 
of  this  it  is  governed  by  a  bailifFand  burgeflcs,  recorder, 
(Icward,  town-clerk,  &c.  The  town  is  neat  and  well 
built  ;  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  by  means  of 
the  Severn,  in  fait,  glafs,  iron-ware  and  Manchcflcr 
goods;  but  its  chief  manufadlure  is  in  caps,  commonly 
called  Moiniiouth  caps.  It  has  a  good  market  for  corn, 
malt,  leather,  and  hops. 

BEWITS,  in  falconry,  pieces  of  leather,  to  which 
a  hawk's  bells  arc  faftencd,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  fignifies  a  governor  of  a 
country  or  town.  The  Turks  write  i^gh,  or  bck,  but 
pronoinice  it  bey. 

This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  ban- 
ner, whom,  in  the  l;imc  language,  they  call  faugibt 
beg  or  bey.  Every  province  in  Turkey  is  divided  into 
feven  fangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a 
bey  ;  and  thefe  are  all  commanded  by  tlic  governor  of 
the  province,  whom  they  alfo  call  begler-beg,  that  is, 
lord  of  all  the  beghs  or  beys  of  the  province :  thefe 
beys  are  much  the  fame  as  bannerets  were  formerly  in 
England. 

Bet  of  Tunis,  denotes  a  prince  or  king  thereof; 
anfwering  to  what  at  Algiers  is  called  the  dty.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers,  each  province  is  governed  by  a 
bey,  or  vice-roy,  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleafure  by  the  dey  ;  but  has  a  dcfpotic  power  withia 
his  jurifdidion;  and  at  the  fcafon  for  collcfling  the 
tribute  from  the  Arabs,  is  affifled  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Algiers. 

BEYS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  in  the 
i6th  century,  and  the  (irft  introducer  of  the  confonants 
j  and  V. 

BEZA  (Theodore),  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of 
the  reformed  church,  was  born  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgun- 
dy, June  24th,  1519.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Nicholas  de  Beza,  counfcUor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  till  the  month  of  December  1528,  when  he 
fent  him  to  (Indy  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at 
Boiirges,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  Melchior 
Wolmar,  under  whom  he  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
grefs  in  polite  learning,  and  from  him  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Calvinifm.    His  nnclc  inicndcd  him  for 
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r.«a.  the  bar;  but  the  law  not  Aiiting  his  difpofition,  he 
— ■•'~~'  fpeiit  molt  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  in  conipofing  verlcs.  In  1559,  ^^  \no\i 
up  his  licentiate's  degree,  and  wcr.t  to  Paris.  He  fell 
into  fnircs  in  his  youth,  and  wrote  fome  licentious 
things.  Sicknefs  awakened  him  ;  and  he  pnrfued  a 
vow  he  had  formerly  made,  of  entering  into  the  re- 
formed religion.  According  to  this  refuUuion  he  went 
to  Geneva,  and  made  public  profcilion  of  the  reformed 
religion.  In  1549,  '^^  accepted  of  ihc  Greek  profef- 
forfliip  at  Lnuf.inne,  where  he  alfo  read  lectures  in 
French  on  the  New  Teflament  to  the  refugees  of  both 
fexes  who  dwelt  in  that  city.  Having  fettled  at  Geneva, 
he  adhered  to  Calvin  in  the  ftriflelt  manner,  and  be- 
came in  a  little  time  his  colleague  in  the  church  and  in 
the  univerfity.  He  was  fent  10  Ncrac,  at  the  folicita- 
lion  of  fome  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  af- 
fairs of  importance.  This  was  when  the  Guifes  had 
got  the  authority  under  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  to  ilie 
prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  king  of 
Navarre  having  teftified,  both  by  letters  and  deputies, 
tliat  he  dcfired  that  Beza  might  aliifl  at  the  conference 
of  PoifTi,  the  fcnatc  of  Geneva  confented.  The  af- 
fembly  hearkened  attentively  to  his  harangue,  till, 
fpeaking  of  the  real  prefence,  he  faid,  that  the  body 
of  Jefus  Chrilt  was  as  diftant  from  the  bread  and  wine, 
as  the  higheft  heaven  is  from  the  earth.  This  made  a 
murmur  :  fome  cried  oat,  Blafpheina'j'it !  others  got  up 
to  go  away.  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  fat  in  the 
fir!l  place,  defired  the  king  and  queen  either  to  filencc 
Beza,  or  to  permit  him  and  his  company  to  withdraw. 
The  king  did  not  ftir,  nor  any  of  the  princes,  and 
leave  was  given  to  go  on.  Throughout  the  whole  con- 
ference he  behaved  himfclf  with  great  ability.  He 
often  preached  before  the  queen  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris.  After  the 
maifacre  of  Vafli,  he  was  deputed  to  the  king  to  com- 
plain of  this  violence.  The  civil  war  followed  foon 
after,  during  which  the  prince  of  Conde  kept  him 
with  him  ;  and  while  the  prince  v.as  imprifoned,  he 
lived  with  Admiral  de  CoMgni,  and  did  not  return  to 
Geneva  till  after  the  peace  1563.  In  1 571,  he  was 
chofcn  moderator  at  the  national  fynod  of  Rochflie  ; 
and  tiic  year  after,  adiftcd  at  that  of  Nifmes  ;  after 
this,  he  a.Tifted  at  the  conferences  of  Montheliard,  and 
at  thofe  of  Bern.  The  infirmities  of  old  aq;e  be- 
ginning to  fall  heavy  upon  him  in  i  J97,  he  could  fel- 
(iom  fpeak  in  public  :  and  at  lad  he  left  it  off  entirely 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1600.  However,  iniJ97, 
he  wrote  fome  animated  verfes  sgainll  the  Jcfuiis,  on 
occafion  of  the  report  that  was  made  of  his  death,  and 
of  his  having  before  he  died  made  profedion  of  the 
Roman  faith.  He  lived  till  the  i3tli  ofOftober  1605. 
He  was  a  man  of  e.xtraordinary  merit,  and  one  who 
did  great  ferviccs  to  the  Protellant  caufe.  This,  liow- 
evcr,  cxpofed  him  10  innimierable  (landers  and  calum- 
nies ;  but  he  (howed  both  to  the  Catholics  and  Luthe- 
rans, that  he  undcrrtood  how  to  defend  himfclf.  He 
wrote,  I.  A  Trandation  of  the  New  Teftament  ; 
2.  Turned  the  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfc  ;  3.  Publidied 
a  Treatifc  on  the  Sacraments  ;  4.  Some  Sermons  on 
the  Pnfllon  of  Jefus  Chrilt  and  on  Solomon's  Song  ; 
5.  \    Vcrfion  of  the  Canticles,  in  Ivric  verfc  ;   6.  A 
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French  tragi-comedy,  intitled,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  many  other  pieces. 

BEZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come  from  Bengal ; 
fome  are  white,  and  others  ftripcd  with  fcvcr.il 
colours. 

BEZANTLER,  the  branch  of  a  deer's  horns  next 
below  the  brow-antler. 

BEZOAR,  in  natural  hiflory  and  medicine,  a  ge- 
neral name  for  certain  animal-fubltances  fuppofed  to  be 
efibtlual  in  preventing  the  fatal  coiifequences  of  poifon. 
The  word  comes  from  ilic  Pcrfian  badzcher,  kazcbsr, 
ov  fahazar,  which  fignilies  an  antidote. 

The  firfl  mention  made  of  bczoar  is  in  Avcnzoar, 
an  Arabian  phyfician,  who  gives  a  very  romantic  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  He  dcfcribcs  it  as  generated  of 
the  tears  or  gum  of  the  eyes  of  flags  ;  who,  after  eat- 
ing ferpents,  ufed  to  run  into  the  wa;er  up  to  the  nofe, 
where  they  Itood  till  their  eyes  began  to  ooze  a  hu- 
mour, which,  collefting  under  the  eye-lids,  gradually 
thickened  and  coagulated,  till,  being  grown  hard,  it 
was  thrown  off  by  the  animal  in  nibbing  frequently. 
Other  opinions  no  lefs  fabulous  obtained  tiil  the  time 
of  Garcias  al  Elorto,  phyfician  to  the  Portuguefe  vice- 
roy of  the  Indies,  who  gave  the  firft  genuine  account  of 
it.  Kempfer  afterwards  gave  a  defcription  of  it,  with 
fome  new  particulars. 

The  bezoar  is  a  calculous  concretion  found  in  the 
floraach  of  certain  animals  of  the  goat  kind.  See  Ca- 
PRA.  It  is  compofcd  of  conccnirical  coats  funound- 
ing  one  another,  with  a  little  cavity  in  the  middle, 
containing  a  bit  of  wood,  flrav.-,  hair,  or  the  like  fub- 
ftances. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bezoar  ;  one  brought  from 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indics,  the  other  from  the  Spanifh 
Wcfl-Indies.  The  firfl  or  beft  fort,  called  oriental  be- 
zoirr,  is  of  a  (liining  dark  green  or  olive  colour,  and 
an  even  fmooth  furface  ;  on  removing  the  outward  coat, 
that  which  lies  underneath  it  appears  likewife  fmooth 
and  fliiuing.  The  cccii/cji.'ni  has  a  rough  furface,  and 
lefs  of  a  green  colour  than  the  foregoing  ;  ii  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  briiile,  and  of  a  loofcr  texture  ; 
the  coats  are  thicker,  and  on  breaking  rxlribit  a  nimt- 
ber  of  flria:  curioufly  inicrwo\en.  The  oriental  is  ge- 
nerally lefs  than  a  walnut  ;  the  occidenial  for  the  moll 
part  larger,  and  fometimcs  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The 
firfl  is  univerfi.lly  molt  cflcemed,  and  is  the  only  fort 
now  retained  by  the  London  college':  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pliarmacppa'ia  preceding  the  pre- 
fenr,  direcled  both  :  but  they  now  ftcm  to  allow  them 
to  be  ufed  I'romifenoully,  retaining  in  their  catalogue  . 
only  the  naine  bczoar  /a/'is. 

This  flone  is  in  highedcem  among  the  Pcrfian";,  and 
even  of  greitrr  vah'c  than  in  Europe  ;  which,  wiiii 
fundry  other  cireumflanccs  ne edlefs  to  relate  here,  has 
given  oecafion  to  many  to  fufpcJt,  that  the  trite  bczoar 
is  never  brought  to  us.  Som.e  auihorsrtlate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  flones  commonly  fold  under  this 
name  are  artificial  compofitions.  That  fome  of  them 
are  fo,  is  evident  :  hence  the  great  differences  in  the 
accounts  which  different  prrfons  have  given  of  their 
qualities  :  the  lloncs  (xamined  by  Slarc  as  oriental  be- 
zoar did  not  dilfolvc  in  acids  ;  thofe  which  Grew  and 
Boyle  made  trial  of,  did  ;  thofe  employed  by  Gcoilcoy 
(in  fome  experiments  reined  in  the  French  memoirs 
15  .i  (1710 
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Bczosr.    T7io)  M  not  fecm  to  be  aaed  on  by  reaified  fpirit  ; 

— « '  wliiKl  fomc  of  tliofe  cxamiiicd  by  Neumann  at  Ucrliii 

almoll  totally  Hillolvcd  therein.  The  common  mark 
of  tiic  goodiiefs  of  this  ftone,  is  its  Ariking  a  deep 
green  colour  on  white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
is  firft  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arabians  (as  above  men- 
tioned), who  extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  diforders, 
particularly  againft  poifons.  Later  writers  alfo  bcftow 
extraordinary  coniincnJaiions  on  it  as  a  fudorific  and 
alexipharmac  ;  virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no  pre- 
tence. It  has  no  fmcll  or  tallc,  is  not  digellible  in  the 
Itomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found,  andisfcarcc 
capable  of  being  aiUd  on  by  any  of  the  juices  of  the 
human  body.  It  cannot  be  confidtred  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  abforbcnt  ;  and  is  much  tlic  weakcfl 
of  all  the  common  fubft.inces  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fomctinics  a  whole 
dram,  without  any  fenfible  effed ;  though  the  gene- 
ral dole  (on  account  of  its  great  price)  is  only  a  few 
grains. 

Bezoar,  in  a  more  cxtenfive  fenfe,  includes  all  fab- 
ftances  formed  flranun  fupcr  llrsium  in  the  ftomachs  or 
jntcllincs  of  animals;  in  which  fcnfc  pearls,  the  con- 
cretions called  crah-eyes,  &c.   belong  to   the  clafs  of 
bezoars.     To   this  alfo  belong  the  hippolithus,  or  k-- 
zoar  eqtthiurii,  a  Hone  fomctimcs  found  in  the  lloniach 
or  intcflines  of  a  horfe  ;   the  monkey-bezoar,  a  lione 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  Uomachs  of  certain  monkeys  in 
JJrazil  and  the  Kaft-Indies,  harder  than  the  oriental  be- 
zoar, of  a  dark-green  colour,  and   very  coflly  on  ac- 
count of  its  fcarcity. — Bezoar  bovinuin,  is  a  yellowilh 
Jlonc  found  in  tiic  ox's  gall  bladder. — H:nnan  bczoars 
are   (lony  fubllances  found  in  the  intcltines  of  fevcral 
perfons,  formed  from  the  ftones  of  plums,  or  other 
fruits,  retained  in  the  coecum  or  o;hcr  guts,  and  grow- 
ing coated  over,  of  which  we  liave  an  inltance  given 
by  Dr  Cole,  Phil.Tranf.  n°2  3;. — Bezoar  micrijcofm- 
c:i!ii\s  the  fame  with  the  human  calculus  ;  and  is  vari- 
ous in  its  degrees  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  it:s  fize  and 
figure.     It  has  been  ufed  in  the  place  of  the  more  coftly 
ions. — As  to  the  bezoar  bjjlricii,  a  concretion  found 
in   the  gall-bladder  of  an   Indian  porcupine  ;  and  the 
German  bezoar,  or  that  found  in  mountain-deer,  cfpe- 
cially  on  the  Alps  ;  ihcfe,  not  being  ftones,  arc  more 
properly  called  by  late  writers  itgagrojiiLe  -,  the  for- 
mer conliding  of  woolly  libres,  and  a  bitter  friable  mat- 
ter, having  neither  laminx  nor  membranes  ;  the   lat- 
ter being  a  bill  of  hair  or  herbs,  or  perhaps   roots, 
compaiftcd  in  the  flomach  of  the  animal. — They  are  all 
as  medicines,  unworthy  of  regard — The  bezoar  bovi- 
iium,  or  ox-bczoar,  is  ufed  by  miniature-painters  in  fe- 
veral  cafts  of  yellow. 

BEMAR-miueral,  See  Pu  arm  ACY-7/;(/£X. 
Fojlil  Blzoar,  is  a  kind  of  figured  Hone,  formed, 
like  the  animal  bezoar,  of  fevcral  coats  or  llrata  ranged 
round  fome  extraHcous  body  wiiich  forms  a  nucleus, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  virtues.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Sicily,  in  fan.l  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  with  a  rough  furface,  the  fize  of  a  walnut, 
and  light.  When  broken,  it  is  found  to  be  an  irony 
cruft,  containing  in  its  hollow  a  fine  grcenilh  white 
earth,  refcmbling  pale  bezoar.     The  carthis  ufed,  and 
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not  the  fliclls.     It  fcems  to  be  of  the  natnrc  of  bole  BeioarJie 
armcniac.     It  is  alfo  called  5;c;/;d/;  <•<;;//;. 

BEZO.ARDIC,   an  appellation  given  to  whatever  , 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  bezoar;  alfo  to  compound 
medicines  whereof  bezoar  makes  an  ingredient. 

BIA,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe 
to  thofe  finall  Ihclls  which  are  called  coivrics  through- 
out almofl  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  Sec 
Cowries. 

BIyEUM,  fiixi'.r,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  kind  of 
counter-argument,  whereby  fomeihing  alleged  for  the 
adverfary  is  retorted  againll  him,  and  made  to  conclude 
a  diti'erent  way  :  for  inllance,  Occidijli,  ijui:!  aJjlitiJii 
iiiterfedo. — fiianv,  Immo  quia  ai/jliti  interfedo,  iion  oc- 
cid't  ;  nam  ft  id  ijfct,  in  fit  gam  j>i;  ccnjccijjau.  "  You 
killed  the  perfon,  becaufc  you  were  found  (tanding  by 
his  body.  Bi.tum,  Rather  1  did  not  kill  him  becaufc 
I  was  found  (landing  by  his  body;  lince,  in  the  other 
cafe,  I  flioidd  have  fled  away." 

Bi;eum,  in  the  Grecian  laws,  was  an  aflion brought 
againll  thofe  who  raviilied  women,  or  uftd  violence  to 
any  man's  perfon. 

BIAFAR,  or  Bia;  RA,a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituatcd 
to  the  call  of  Benin,  to  the  well  of  Medra,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  extending 
fouthward  to  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
jiatives  are  the  moll  of  all  negroes  addiC-Ud  to,  and 
infatuated  with,  maeic  ;  imagining  thcmfelves  capable 
of  cai'fnig  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  :  therefore  they 
worlhip  tiie  devil  with  great  zeal,  and  even  facrifice 
their  children  to  him. 

BL-\?"ORA,  in  the  cufloras  of  the  middle  aj^e,  a 
form  of  cry  or  alarm  to  arms;  on  the  hearing  whereof 
the  iiihabitmts  of  towns  or  villages  were  to  iifue  forth, 
and  attend  their  prince.  The  word  fceras  originally 
from  Galcony  ;  and  the  Italians  even  now  on  a  Hidden 
infurrcclion  of  the  people,  commonly  cry,  Viva-fora, 
by  an  ufual  change  of  the  letter  B  into  V. 

BIARCHUS,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  en^pcrors 
of  Conflantinople,  intrufled  with  the  care  and  infpcc- 
tion  of  the  provifions  of  the  foldicry. 

BIALOGOROD,  orAKERMAN,  a  firong  town  of 
BelFarabia,  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  fcated  on  a  lake 
called  ViJono,  near  the  fea  fide,  in  E.  Long.  22.  50. 
N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

BIANA,  a  town  of  Ada  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  indigo.  E. 
Long.  77.  o.  N.  Lat.  26.  20. 

BIANCm  (Krancefco),  called  II  Frari,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Modena;  and  had  the  honour  ol 
being  mailer  to  one  of  the  moll  efteemcd  painters  that 
ever  appeared,  Antonio  Corrrggio.  His  colouring  was 
delicately  tine  ;  his  attitudes  full  of  grace  ;  and  hisin- 
vention  extremely  grand.  His  works  had  an  aflonilh- 
ing  beauty,  and  are  prized  as  highly  as  even  thofe  of 
Correggio.     He  died  in  1520. 

BIANCHINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  mod  learned  men 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1662,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family.  His  tafte  for  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  induced  him  to  eltablifli  the  academy 
of  Aletofili,  at  Verona.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1684  ; 
and  was  made  librarian  to  cardinal  Oltoboni,  who  was 
afterwards  Pope  under  tlie  name  of  Alexander  VIII. 
lie  alio  became  canon  of  St  Mary  de  l.i  Roionda,  and 
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at  length  of  St  Lawrence  in  Damafo.  He  was  efteem- 
cd  by  the  learned  ;  and  was  a  menibir  ot'  many  acade- 
mics. ?Ie  piiWilliird  fcvcral  ingenious  di/l'criaiions, 
S:c.  and  died  in  1729,  aged  67. 

BIAS,  one  of  the  fcvcn  fages  of  Ciccce,  floiirilli- 
ed  abunt  60S  before  Chrilh  lie  was  accuftoincd  10 
fay,  "  It  is  a  ficknefs  of  the  mind  to  wi!h  for  impof- 
fible  things."  During  the  ijcge  of  Pricna,  his  native 
city,  being  aikcd  why  he  was  the  only  one  wlio  retired 
I'rom  the  place  wiiliout  carrying  any  thing  with  him, 
he  replied.  That  he  carried  his  all  with  him  ;  meaning, 
that  his  knowledge  and  virtue  were  the  only  blcliings 
that  were  peculiarly  liis  own,  fince  they  could  not  be 
taken  from  him.  He  expired  while  pleading  for  one 
of  his  friends. 

Bias,  or  B/V?/},  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  inclination  or 
bent  of  a  perfon's  mind  to  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther.— It  alfo  lignifies  the  lead  or  weight  put  into  a 
bowl,  that  draws  or  turns  the  courfe  of  it  any  way  to 
which  the  bias  looks. 

BIBERACH,  a  free  and  imperial  city  of  Suabia  in 
Germany.  It  has  a  large  manufacture  in  fuftians,  and 
is  feated  in  a  pleafant  fertile  valley  on  the  river  Rufs. 
E.  Long.  10.  2.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

BIBERSBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Eong.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BIBIENA  (Ferdinand  Gallt),  an  excellent  painter 
and  architeft,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1657  ;  and  was 
furnamed  Bibiena  from  a  territory  of  that  name  in 
Tufcany,  in  which  his  father  was  born.  Pie  acquired 
fuch  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  architefture,  the  deco- 
rations of  the  theatre,  and  perfpeflive,  that  the  duke  of 
Parma  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  (irft 
painter  and  architeft.  Bibiena  at  length  went  to  the 
emperor's  court,  where  he  had  the  fame  honours  and 
advantages.  He  wrote  two  books  of  architci^hire  ;  and 
died  at  Bologna,  at  above  80  years  of  age.  His  fons 
followed  with  fuccefs  the  fame  profeflion. 

BIBLE  (in  Greek  0iii>.(Q^,t/is  book),  a  name  applied 
by  Chrillians  by  way  of  eminence  or  didiniJlion  to  the 
coileftion  of  facred  writings,  or  the  holy  fcriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  known  alfo  by  various 
other  appellations,  as,  the  Sacred  Books,  Holy  Wr'n, 
Infpired  Writings,  Scriptures.  &c.  The  Jews  llyled 
the  Bible  (that  is,  the  Old  Teflamcnt)  mikra  ;  which 
fignities  Ltjfon  or  Ledure. 

This  colle<5lion  of  the  facrcJ  writings  containing 
ihofc  of  the  Old  and  New  Tedaments,  is  juflly  looked 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  Jcwilh  as  well  as  ii)e 
Chriflian  religion.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  acknow- 
ledged only  the  fcriptures  ot  the  Old  Tellament,  t!ic 
correcting  and  publifhing  of  which  is  unauimoufly 
afcribed,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  to  Ezra. 
Some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  on  no  other  foundation 
than  that  fabulous  and  apocryphal  book,  the  fecond 
book  of  Efdras,  pretend,  that  the  fcriptures  were  en- 
tirely loft  and  deftroyed  at  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
and  that  Ezra  reftored  them  all  again  by  divine  revela- 
tion. What  is  certain  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah 
there  was  no  other  book  of  the  law  extant  befides  that 
found  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah  ;  from  which  orifTinal, 
by  order  of  that  pious  king,  copies  were  immediately 
written  out,  and  fearch  made  for  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  fcriptures,  (2  Kings  xxii.)  ;  by  wliich  means  co- 
pies of  the  whole  became  multiplied  among  the  people, 
who  carried  thera  with  them  into  their  captivity.    Af- 
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ler  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonilh  capti- 
vity, Ezra  got  together  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of  " 
the  Sacred  u  ritings,  and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a  cor- 
rect edition,  difpoiing  the  feveral  books  in  their  proper 
order,  and  fcitling  ihc  canon  of  fcripturc  for  his  time. 
Thefe  books  lie  divided  into  three  pans.    i.  The  Law. 

2.  The  Proplicis.    3.  The  Cetubim  or  Hagiographia, 
i.  c.  Thi  Holy  IVritiiig:. 

I.  The    Law  contains.      I.  Gencfis.      2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus.     4.  Numbers.     5.  Deuteronomy. 

II.  The  writings  of  ilie  prophets  are,  i.  Jofliua. 
2.  Judges,  with  Ruili.  ;.  Samuel.  4.  Kings,  j.  I- 
faiah.  6.  Jeremiah,  wiiii  his  Lamentations.  7.  E- 
zckiel.  8.  Daniel.  9,  Tlie  twelve  minor  Propliets. 
10.  Job.     It.  Ezra.     12.  Neheniiah.     13.  Efther. 

III.  And  the  Hagiographia  confiAs  of,  i.  The 
Pfalms.  2.  The  Proverbs.  3.  Ecclefialles.  4.  The 
Song  of  Solomon.  This  divifion  was  made  for  the  fake 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  facred  books  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  in  their  alphabet,  which  amount  to 
22.  At  prefcnt,  the  Jews  reckon  24  books  in  their 
canon  of  fcripture,  in  difpofmg  of  which  the  law  flands 
as  it  did  in  the  former  divilion,  and  the  prophets  arc  di- 
flributed  into  the  former  and  latter  jirophets. 

The  former  prophets  arc, 
Jodiua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

The  latter  prophets  are, 
Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  12  minor  prophets. 

And  the  Higiographia  conlills  of 
The  Pfalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefuafles,  Elllier,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  the  Chronicles. 

Under  the  name  of  Ezra,  they  comprehend  Nehe- 
miah.  It  is  true  this  order  hath  not  always  been  ob- 
ferved,  but  the  variations  from  it  are  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment. 

The  five  books  of  the  law  arc  divided  into  J4  fec- 
tions.  This  divifion  many  of  ihc  Jews  hold  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Moles  himfclf  ;  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  afcribe  it  to  Ezra.  The  dcfign  of 
this  divifion  was,  that  one  of  thefe  fcc'lions  might  be 
read  in  their  fynagogues  every  fabbath-day.  The  num- 
ber was  54,  becaufc  in  their  intercalated  years  a  month 
being  then  added,  there  were  54  fabbaths.  In  other 
years,  ihey  reduced  them  to  52,  by  twice  joining  to- 
gether two  Ihort  feftions.  Till  the  pcrfeciition  of  An- 
(ioehus  Epiphancs,  ihey  read  only  the  law  ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  thrn  prohibited,  they  fub/lituted  ia 
the  room  of  it  54  fcclions  out  of  the  prophets  ;  and 
wlien  the  reading  of  tlie  law  was  rtllorcd  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  fcc'lion  which  was  read  every  fabbath  out 
of  the  law  fervcd  for  their  (irA  Itflbn,  and  the  fetlion 
out  of  the  prophets  for  their  frcond.  Thefe  feelions 
were  dividc-d  into  verfes,of  which  divifion,  if  Ezra  was 
not  the  author,  it  was  introduced  not  long  after  him, 
and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  ufc  of  the  Tar- 
gumills  or  Chaldec  interpreters  :  for  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonilli  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  ceafcd  lobe  their  moihertongue, and 
the  Chaldce  grew  into  ufc  inllcad  of  it,  the  cullom  was 
that  the  law  Ihould  be  firft  read  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  then  interpreteil  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage, for  which  purpofc  thefe  Ihortcr  feclions  or  pe- 
riods were  very  convenient. 

The  divifion  of  the  fcriptures  into  chapters,  as  we  at 

prefcnt  hay*  tkcm,  is  of  much  later  date.     Some  aitri- 
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Bible,      bute  ii  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbilliop  of  Canterbury, 

— '  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  111.     But  the  true 

author  of  liie  invention  was  Hugo  Jc  Sando  Caro,  coiii- 
mouly  called  Hugo  Cardinsilis,  becaufe  he  was  the  fird 
Dominican  that  ever  was  raifcd  to  the  degree  of  cardi- 
nal. This  Hugo  flouriflicd  about  the  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  fcriptures,  and  projctled  the 
lirll  concordance,  which  is  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bi- 
ble. The  aim  of  this  work  being  for  the  more  eafy 
finding  out  any  word  or  lulTagc  in  the  fcripturc,  he 
found  it  nccell'ary  to  divide  the  book  into  feftions,  and 
the  fcftions  into  fubJivifions;  for  till  that  time  the  vul- 
gar Latin  Bibles  were  without  any  divifion  at  all. 
Thefe  fcclions  arc  the  chapters  into  which  the  Bible 
hath  ever  fince  been  divided.  But  the  fubdivifion  of 
the  chapters  was  not  then  into  vcrfes,  as  it  is  now. 
Hugo's  method  of  fubdividing  them  was  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  K,  G,  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  e- 
tjual  dillance  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  chapters.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  chapters  into 
vcrfes,  as  they  now  Hand  in  our  Bibles,  had  its  origi- 
nal from  a  famous  Jewilh  rabbi,  named  mordccai  Na- 
than, about  the  year  14^;.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation 
of  Hugo  Cardinalis,  drew  up  a  concordance  to  tlic  He- 
brew Bible,  for  the  ulc  of  the  Jews.  But  though  he 
followed  Hugo  in  his  diviHou  ol^  the  books  into  chap- 
ters, he  refilled  upon  his  invention  as  to  the  fubdivi- 
fion, and  contrived  that  by  vcrfes  :  this  being  found 
to  be  a  much  more  convenient  method,  it  has  been 
ever  fince  followed.  And  thus,  as  the  Jews  borrowed 
the  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  holy  fcriptures  into 
chapters  from  the  Chriftians,  in  like  maner  the  Chri- 
flians  borrowed  that  of  liic  chapters  into  verfcs  from 
the  Jews. 

The  Older  and  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  BiWe, 
as  well  of  the  Old  as  the  New  Tcllamcnt,  according 
to  the  difpofilion  made  by  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
decree  \.  fclTion  iv.  are  as  follows  :  where  we  arc  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  thofe  books  to  which  the  afterifnis  are  pre- 
fixed, are  rejeftcd  by  the  Protcftants  as  apocryphal. 

Genefis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Jolhua, 

Judges  and  Ruth, 

1  Samuel,  or  i  King^, 

2  Samuel,  or  2  Kings, 

1  Kings,  otherwife  called  3  Kings, 

2  Kings,  otherwife  called  4  Kings, 

1  Chronicles, 

2  Chronicles, 

1  Efdras  (as  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  call  it),  or  the 
book  of  Ezra, 

2  Efdras  or  (as  wc  have  it)  the  book  of  Ncbcmia!i, 

*  Tobit, 

*  Judith, 
Efther, 
Job, 
Pfalms, 
Proverbs, 
Ecclefiafles, 
Song  of  Solomon, 

*  The  book  of  Wifdom, 


*  Ecclefiafticus, 

Ifaiah,  * 

Jeremiah  and  *  Banich, 
Ezckiel, 
Daniel, 
Hofea, 
Joel, 
Amos, 
Obadiah, 
Nahum,  which  wc  place  immediately  after  Micah, 

before  Habakkuk. 
Jonah,  which  we  place  immediately  after  Obadiah. 
Micah, 
Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, 
Haggai, 
Zcchariah, 
Malachi, 

*  I  Maccabees, 

*  2  Maccabees. 
The  books  of  the  New  Tt. lament  arc, 

r  St  Matthew, 

TL    r-  r    1  «f^St  Mark, 
ThcGofpdof^^^^^^^^^' 

(_St  John. 
The  ads  of  the  Aportles. 
'the  Romans, 
the  Corinthians,  I. 
the  Corinihiar.s,  \\. 
the  Galatisns, 
1'  the  Ephcfians, 
!  the  Philippians, 
The  Ep'/l'c  of  ^  the  Coloiiians, 

St  Paul  to  the  Thcifalonians,  I. 

the  Thtfl'alonians,  IL 
Timothy,  I. 
Timoiliy,  H. 
Tiius, 
Philemon, 
^tlie  Hebrews, 
f  St  James, 
I  St  Peter,  L 
St  Pc:cr,  H. 
<  St  John,   L 
St  [o!in,  n. 
St  John,  HL 
LSt  Jude, 
The  Revelation  of  St  John. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Teflament,   a«- 
cording  to  the  Romanics,  are,  the  book  of  Enoch  (fee 
Jude  14),  the  third  and  fourtli  books  of  Efdras,  the 
third  and  fourth   book  of  Maccabees,   the   prayer  of 
Manalleh,  the  Tcftaincnt  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Pfaltcr  of  Solomon,  and  fomc  other  pieces  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Tcftament  are, 
the  epiflle  of  St  Barnabas,  the  pretended  epiflle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Laodicc.ins,  feveral  fpurious  gofpcls.  Ails 
of  the  Apofllcs,  and  Revelations  ;  the  book  of  Her- 
nias, intitled,  the  Sbejihcrd,  Jefus  Chrift's  Letter  to 
Abgarus,  the  epiflles  of  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  feveral 
other  pieces  of  the  like  nature,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
coUedion  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Tefla- 
ment made  by  Fabricus. 
The  books  which  are  now  lofl  and  cited  in  the  Old 
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Bible.  Tcftament  arc  tlufc,  the  hook  of  ilic  Rightiom,  or  of 
^~^  Ja.lier,  as  our  vcrfion  of  tlie  Bible  has  it  (Jolli.  x.  13. 
and  2  Sam.  i.  18) ;  the  book  of  the  wars  ot  the  Lonl, 
(Numb.  xxi.  14);  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  fo 
often  cited  in  iiie  books  01  the  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  authors  of  tliefe  annals  were  liie  prophets,  who 
lived  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifracl  We  have 
likewife  but  a  part  of  Solomon's  5000  proverbs  and  his 
1005  fongs.  (i  Kings  iv.  32.) ;  and  we  have  entirely 
lofl  what  he  wrote  upon  plants,  animals,  birds,  fiihes, 
and  reptiles. 

Ezra,  in  the  opinion  of  niotl  learned  men,  piibliilicJ 
the  fcriptiircs  in  the  Chaldce  charaiJler :  for  lliat  Im- 
gii.igc  being  grown  wholly  into  ufe  anumg  the  Jews, 
iie  thought  proper  to  change  the  old  Hebrew  ciia- 
rafter  for  it,  which  hath  fiace  that  time  been  retained 
only  by  the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  preftrved  to 
ihisJay. 

Pridcaux  is  of  opinion  that  Ezra  made  additions  in 
fevcral  parts  of  the  Bible,  where  any  thing  appeared 
ncccflary  for  illnftrating,  connefling,  or  completing 
iliework;  in  wliich  he  appears  to  have  been  adilled 
by  the  fame  fpirit  in  wliich  they  were  lirft  written. 
Among  fuch  additions  are  to  be  reckoned  liie  lad  cliap- 
ter  of  Deuteronomy,  wherein  Mofes  feenis  to  give  an 
account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  and  thefuccCiTion 
of  Jofliua  after  him.  To  the  fame  caufe  oiu-  learned 
author  tliinks  arc  to  be  attributed  many  other  interpola- 
tions in  the  Bible,  whitli  creates  diflicultics  and  objcc- 
lions  to  the  authenticity  of  tlie  facred  text,  no  ways  to 
be  folvcd  without  allowing  ilicm.  Ezra  changed  the 
names  of  fevcral  places  which  were  grown  obfoletc,  and 
inftead  of  them  put  their  new  names,  by  which  they 
were  then  called  in  the  text.  Thus  it  is  that  Abra- 
ham is  fiid  to  have  pnrfucd  the  kings  who  carried  Lot 
a vvay  captive,  as  far  as  Dati ;  wiicrcas  that  place  in 
IMofcs's  time  was  called  La//^ ;  the  name  £)</«  being 
unknown  till  the  Danites,  long  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
fes, poifelTcd  thcmfelvesof  it. 

The  Jewilh  c;!non  of  Scripture  was  then  fettled  by 
Ezra,  yet  not  fo  but  tliat  fevcral  variations  have  been 
made  in  it.  Malachi,  for  inftance,  could  jiot  be  put  in 
the  Bible  by  him,  fincc  that  prophet  is  allowed  to  have 
lived  after  Ezra;  nor  could  Is'ehcmiah  be  there,  llnce 
mention  is  made,  in  that  book,  of  Jaddus,  as  high-prieft, 
and  of  Darius  Codomanus,  as  king  of  Pcrfia,  who 
were  at  leall  100  years  later  than  Ezra.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  the  genea- 
logy of  the  fons  of  Zeri'.bbabel  is  carried  down  for  fo 
many  generations  as  mud  necelTarily  bring  it  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  confequently  this  book  could 
not  be  in  the  canon  in  Ezra's  days.  It  is  probable,  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efther,  and 
Malachi,  were  adopted  into  the  Bible  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Jnft,  the  lafl  of  the  men  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue. 

The  Jews,  .It  firfl,  were  very  rcfcrvcd  in  communi- 
cating their  I'cripture  to  Grangers:  defpiling  and 
flinnning  the  Gentiles,  they  would  not  di(clofc  to  them 
any  of  the  treafurcs  concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may 
add,  that  tlie  people  bordering  on  the  Jews,  as  the  E- 
gyptians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  &c.  were  not  very  cu- 
rious to  know  the  laws  or  hiflory  of  a  people,  whom 
in  their  turn  they  hated  and  defpifcd.  Their  firft  ac- 
<lt)aintance  with  thcfc  books  was  not  till  after  the  fe- 


vcral captivities  of  the  Jews,  when  the  fing;ilarity  of 
the  Hebrew  lav.-s  and  ceremonies  induced  fevcral  10  ' 
defire  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Jofc- 
phus  feems  furprifcd  to  find  fuch  P.ight  fooi-fleps  of 
the  fcripture-hiftory  interfperfrd  in  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldean,  Phoenician,  and  Grecian  billory;  and  ac- 
counts for  it  hence,  that  the  facred  books  were  not  as 
yet  tranflated  into  the  Greek  or  other  languages,  and 
confequently  not  known  to  the  writers  of  thofc  na- 
tions. 

The  firft  verfion  of  the  Bible  wss  that  of  tlie  sep- 
TUAciNT  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus;  though  fome  maintain  that  the  whole  was 
not  then  tranllated,  but  only  the  Pentateuch ;  be- 
tween which  and  the  other  books  in  the  verlion  called 
of  the  Seventy,  the  critics  find  a  great  diverlhy  in 
point  of  ftyle  and  exprcfllon,  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

Hibrevj  Bibles,  are  either  manufcript  or  printed. 
The  bcft  manufcript  Bibles  are  thofc  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain.  Thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many are  lefs  exact,  but  more  cumiuoii.  The  two 
kinds  are  caiily  diliinguiflicd  from  each  other;  the 
former  being  in  beaiitit'ul  chaiv.cfiers,  like  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  of  Bombcrg,  Stephens,  and  Plantin;  the  lat- 
ter in  charafters  like  thofe  of  Miinftcr  and  Gryphius. 
F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the  oldeft  manufcript  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  not  above  fix  or  fcvcn  hundred  years  old  ; 
nor  does  rabbi  Mcnaham,  who  qtiotes  a  vaft  number 
of  them,  pretend  that  any  of  them  exceed  fix  hundred 
years. 

Dr  Kennicot,  in  his  Diflcrtatio  Generalis  prefixed 
to  his  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  21,  obferves,  that  the  ir.oft 
ancient  manufcripts  were  written  between  the  years 
900  and  iico:  but  though  thofe  that  are  the  mcft 
ancient  are  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old,  they 
were  tranfcribed  from  others  of  a  much  more  ancient 
date.  The  manufcript  prefervcd  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry is  not  lefs  than  800  years  old.  Another  manufcript, 
not  lefs  ancient,  is  prefcvved  in  the  Csefarean  library 
at  Vienna. 

Tlie  moft  ancient  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe 
publiflied  by  the  Jews  of  Italy,  efjiccially  of  Pefaro 
and  Brelle.  Thofe  of  Portugal  alfo  printed  feme 
parts  of  the  Bible  at  Lilbon,  before  their  cxpulllon. — 
This  may  be  obfervcd  in  the  general,  that  the  bell 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe  printed  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  Jews;  their  being  fo  many  ;;;/>;////>  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  any  other  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  Dan.  Bom- 
berg  printed  feveral  Hebrew  Bibles  in  folio  and  quar- 
to at  Venice,  moft  of  which  arc  eftcemed  both  by  the 
Jews  and  Chriflians:  the  firft  in  1517,  which  is  the 
Icaft  exaft,  and  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix 
Praetenfis,  the  pcrfoii  who  revifcd  it.  This  edition 
contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the  targum,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  feveral  rabbins.  In  1 528,  the  fame  Bom- 
berg  printed  the  folio  Bible  of  rabbi  Bcnchajim,  with 
his  preface,  the  maforetical  divifions,  a  preface  of 
Aben  Ezra,  a  double  niafora,  and  fevcral  various  read- 
ings. The  third  edition  was  printed  in  1618  ;  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  fccond,  but  much  more  correft. 
From  the  former  editions  it  was  that  Biixtorf,  the  fa- 
ther, printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at  Bafil,  in 
1618  J  wliich  though  there  arc  many  faults  in  it,  is 
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BMc.  more  correia  tlian  any  of  the  former.  In  1623  ap- 
— •'~~'  pearcd  at  Venice  a  new  eJition  of  the  rabbinical  Bible 
by  Leo  of  MoJena,  a  rabbin  of  that  city,  who  prc- 
icndeJ  to  have  cnrrcftcd  a  great  number  of  faults  in 
the  former  edition  ;  bat,  befuics  that  it  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  oibcr  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice,  with  re- 
gard to  paper  and  print,  it  has  palled  through  the 
hands  of  the  inquifiiors,  who  have  altered  many  pailages 
in  the  conimeniarics  of  the  rabbins. 

As  to  Hebrew  Bibles  in  4'.o,  that  of  R.  Stepheiis 
is  cfteenied  for  the  beauty  of  the  characters  j  but  it 
is  very  incorrect.  Planiin  alfo  printed  feveral  beauti- 
ful Hebrew  Bibles  at  Antwerp:  one,  in  eight  co- 
lumns, with  a  preface  by  Arias  Montanus  in  1571, 
which  far  exceeds  the  Complutcnfian  in  paper  and 
print,  and  contents;  this  is  called  the  Royal  Bible, 
becaufe  it  was  printed  at  the  expcnce  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain:  another  at  Geneva  in  1619;  bcfides  many 
more  of  different  fizes,  with  and  without  points. 
ManalTch  Ben  Ifrael,  a  learned  Portuguefe  Jew,  put- 
lilhed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Anillcr- 
<]am;  the  one  in  410  in  1655;  the  other  in  8vo  in 
1639:  the  lirft  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  rcafon 
is  commodious  for  the  reader.  In  1639,  R.  Jac. 
Lombrofo  publilhed  a  new  edition  in  410  at  Venice, 
with  fmall  literal  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
where  he  explains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanilh 
words.  This  Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at 
Con(tantinop1e :  in  the  tc.\t  they  have  diltinguiflied 
between  words  where  the  point  camtts  is  to  be  read 
with  a  camcti-katuphj  that  is,  by  0,  and  not  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vo,  the 
molt  beautiful  and  correct  arc  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias, 
a  Jew  of  Amfterdam.  The  firll,  of  1661,  is  the  bell 
paper;  but  that  of  1667  is  the  molt  c.xaifl :  that, 
however,  publilhed  fince  at  Amfterdam  by  Vander 
Hooghr,  in  1705,  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

After  Athias,  three  Hebraizing  Proteftants  engag- 
ed in  revifing  and  publilhing  the  Hebrew  Bible;  viz. 
Clodius,  Jablonfki,  and  Opitius. — Clodius's  edition  was 
publilhed  at  Frankfort  in  1677,  in  410.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  it  has  the  various  readings  of  the  for- 
mer editions  ;  but  the  author  does  not  appear  fulH- 
cicntly  verfcd  in  the  accenting,  efpecially  in  the  jx)cti- 
cal  books ;  befides,  as  it  was  not  publillied  under  his 
eye,  many  faults  have  crept  in.  That  of  Jablonfki  in 
1699,  in  4to,  at  Berlin,  is  very  beautiful  as  to  letter 
and  print :  but,  though  the  editor  pretends  he  made 
ufe  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clodius,  fomc  critics 
lind  it  fcarcc  in  any  thing  iiiticrent  from  the  4to  edi- 
tion of  Bomberg.  That  of  Opitius  is  alio  in  410  at 
Keil,  in  1709;  the  character  is  large  and  good,  but 
the  paper  b.jd  :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ; 
Init  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  manufcripts  but  thofe 
of  the  German  libraries;  ncgleAing  the  French  ones, 
which  is  an  omiirion  common  to  all  three.  They 
have  this  advantage,  however,  that  befides  the  divilions 
ufed  by  the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular,  into 
parajkis  and  pefukhii,  they  have  alio  thofe  of  the 
Cliriflians,  or  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  into  chapters  and 
verl'cs;  \.\iiL  hri-ketib ,  or  various  readings,  Latin  funi- 
maries,  &c.  which  made  them  of  conliderablc  ufe, 
with  refpect  to  the  Latin  editions  and  the  concord- 
ances. 

The  little  Bible  of  R.  StephcRS,  in  i6to,  is  very  mnch 
prized  for  the  btaiity  of  the  charailer.     Care,  how- 


ever, rand  betaken;  there  being  another  coition  of 
Geneva  exceedingly  like  it,  cxccptin}:  that  the  print  is  *■ 
worfc,  and  the  text  lets  correfl.  To  thtfc  may  be 
added  fomc  other  Hebrew  Bibles  without  points,  in 
Svo  and  2410,  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Jews; 
not  that  they  are  more  exad,  but  more  ponablc  than 
the  reft,  and  arc  ufcd  in  their  fynago;»ucs  and  fchools  : 
of  thefc  there  arc  two  beautiful  editions,  the  one  of 
Plantin,  in  Svo,  with  two  columns,  and  ihe  other  iit 
2410,  reprinted  by  Raphalengius  at  Leyden  in  1610. 
There  is  alio  an  edition  of  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfter- 
dam in  1631,  in  a  larger  charaiJter;  and  another  in 
I2U10,  at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  full  of  faults,  with  a  pre- 
face of  M.  Leufden  at  the  head  of  it. 

Houbigant  publiilied  .in  elegant  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  at  Paris  in  1573,  contained  in  four  volumes 
folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  dcr  Hooght,  without 
points,  to  which  he  has  added  marginal  notes,  fupply- 
ing  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  Dr  Kenni- 
cott,  after  almolt  20  years  laborious  collation  of  near 
700  copies,  manufcript  and  printed,  either  ot  the  whole 
or  of  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  did,  in  1 776,  publiflt 
the  iirll  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  folio.  The 
text  is  that  of  Everard  Vander  Hooght,  already  men- 
tioned, differing  from  it  only  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
poetical  parts  which  Dr  Kcnnicott  has  printed  in  he- 
miftichs,  into  which  they  naturally  divide  ihemfclves: 
however  the  words  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  they  do  in  the  edition  of  Vander  Hooght. 
This  edition  is  printed  on  an  excellent  type;  the  Sa- 
maritan text,  according  to  the  copy  in  the  London 
Polyglot,  is  exhibited  in  a  column  parallel  with  the 
Hebrew  text;  thofe  parts  of  it  oHly  being  introduced 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  The  numerous 
variations  both  of  the  Samaritan  manufcripts  from  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Samaritan  texts,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
manufcripts  from  the  printed  text  of  Vander  Hooghr, 
arc  placed  feparately  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
marked  with  numbers  referring  to  thecopiesfrom  which 
they  are  taken.  The  fccond  volume,  with  the  Diflerta- 
lio  Gcneralis,  which  completes  this  valuable  and  im- 
portant work  has  been  lately  publifhed. 

Crcik  Bibles. — There  is  a  great  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  in  Greek  ;  but  they  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  or  four  principal  ones,  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or  Alcala  de  Henares,  that  of  Venice, 
that  of  Home,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  firft  was 
publilhed  in  151 5,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  inferted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  ufually  called  the  Complutcnfian 
Bible :  this  edition  is  iiotjuft,  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy 
being  altered  in  many  places  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible  of  Antwerp,  in  that  of  Paris,  and  in  the  410 
Bible,  commonly  called  Vatablm's  Bible. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1518.  Here  the  Greek  text  of  the  Scp- 
tuagint  is  is  reprinted  juftas  it  ftood  in  the  manufcript, 
full  of  faults  of  the  copyifts,  but  eafily  amended.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Sirafburg  in  IJ26,  at  Bafil  in 
154J,  at  Frankfort  in  1^97,  and  other  places,  with 
fome  alterations  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Hebrew.  The 
moft  commodious  is  that  of  Frankfort,  there  being  ad- 
ded to  this  Wulcfcholia,  which  Ihow  the  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  old  Greek  tranllators:  the  author 
of  this  coUeftion  has  not  added  his  name,  but  it  is  com- 
monly afcribcd  to  Junius. 
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Bible.         The  lliiril  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the  Va- 

~~^' '  tican,  in  15^7,  with  Greek  _/c/io/;rf  ciillcttcti  from   the 

mamifcripts  in  tiie  Roman  hbrarics  by  Pet.  Morin.  It 
was  firll  fet  on  foot  by  Cardinal  f  loiitulbn,  afterwards 
Pope  Sextns  Qiiintns.  This  tine  edition  has  been  re- 
printed at  Paris  in  1628  by  J.  Morin,  prieft  of  the 
oratory,  who  has  added  the  Latin  tranllation,  whicii 
in  the  Roman  was  printed  feparaicly,  with  fchclia. 
The  Creek  edition  of  Rome  has  been  printed  in  the 
Polyglot  Bible  of  London  ;  to  whicli  are  added,  at 
bottom,  the  various  readinijs  of  the  Alexamlrian  ma- 
nufcript.  This  lias  been  alfo  reprinted  in  England  in 
4to  and  i2mo,  with  fome  alterations.  It  has  been 
again  publiflied  at  P'raneker  in  1709  by  Bos,  who  has 
added  all  the  varions  readings  he  conld  find. 

The  fourth  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alex- 
andrian maniifcript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr  Grabe  in 
1707.  In  this  the  Alexandrian  nianiifcript  is  not 
printed  fuch  as  it  is,  but  fiich  as  it  was  thought  it 
ihould  be  ;  /.  e.  it  is  altered  wherever  iliere  appeared 
any  fault  of  the  copyifts,  or  any  word  inferted  from 
any  particular  dialei't  :  this  fome  ihink  an  excellence, 
but  others  a  fault  ;  urging,  that  the  maniil'cript  Ihould 
have  been  given  abfohitely  and  entirely  of  iilclf,  and 
all  conjefhires  as  to  the  readings  fliould  have  been 
thrown  into  the  notes. 

Lathi  BiHLES,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  clalles  ;  the  ancient  vulgate,  called  alfo 
Italka,  tranllated  from  the  Greek  Septuagint  ;  tlie 
modern  vulgate,  the  grcatell  part  of  which  is  done 
from  tlieHcbrew  text;  and  [lie  new  Latin  tranllations, 
done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  i6ih  century. 
We  have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient  vulgate, 
iifed  in  the  primitive  times  in  the  wellern  churches, 
but  the  Plalms,  Wifdom,  and  Ecclefiafles.  Nobilius 
has  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  fathers  ;  but  it  was  impoffibie  to  do  it 
cxaflly,  becaufc  mofl  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep  clofe 
to  it  in  their  citations. 

As  to  the  modern  vulgate,  there  are  a  vafl  number 
of  editions  very  ditferent  from  each  other.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  has  inferted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum, 
oorre<5fed  and  altered  in  many  places.  R.  Stephens, 
and  the  doflors  of  Louvain,  have  taken  great  pains  in 
correfting  the  modern  vulgate. 

The  bell  edition  of  Stephens's  Latin  Bible  is  that 
of  1540,  reprinted  in  IJ4J,  in  which  arc  added  on 
the  margin  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  ma- 
nufcripts  which  he  had  confulted.  The  doftors  of 
Louvain  revifcdthe  modern  vulgate  after  R.  Stephens; 
and  added  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  manu- 
fcripts.  The  bed  of  the  Louvain  editions  are  thofe 
at  the  end  of  which  arc  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas  of  Bruges. 

All  thcfc  reformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  made 
before  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII. 
fincc  which  people  have  not  dared  to  make  any  altera- 
tions, excepting  in  comments  and  fcparate  notes. 
The  correcflion  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1593,  is  now  the 
flandard  throughout  all  the  Romilh  churches  :  that 
pontilF  made  two  reformations  ;  but  it  is  the  firfl  of 
them  that  is  followed.  F'rom  tliis  the  Bibles  of  Plan- 
tin  were  done,  and  from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  refl  ; 
fo  that  the  common  Bibles  have  none  of  the  after  cor- 
reitjons  of  the  fame  Clcmcut  VIII.      It  is  a  heavy 
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charge  that  lies  on  the  editions  of  Pope  Clciiienf,  viz^. 
that  they  have  fome  new  texts  added,  and  many  old 
ones  altered,  to  countenance  and  confirm  what  they 
call  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  witncfs  that  celebrated 
palFage  of  St  John,  trcs  ftint,  Sec.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Latin  Bibles  of  the  third  clafs,  comprthend- 
ing  the  vcrlions  from  the  originals  of  ihe  facred  books 
made  within  thcfc  200  years.  The  firfl  is  that  of 
Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican,  under  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  printed  at  Lyons,  in  410,  in  1527, 
much  cfteemed  by  the  Jews.  This  the  author  impro- 
ved in  a  fccond  edition.  In  1 542,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  fame  at  Lyons,  in  folio,  \\\ih  fcholia, 
pnbliQied  under  the  name  of  Michael  Villanovanus,/.  e. 
Michael  Scrvetus,  author  of  the  fcholia.  Thofe  of 
Zurich  have  likcwife  publilhed  an  edition  of  Pagni- 
nus's  Bible  in  410  ;  and  R.  Stephens  reprinted  it  in 
folio,  with  the  vulgate,  in  1557,  pretending  to  give  it 
more  correft  than  in  the  former  edition?.  There  is 
alio  another  edition  of  15S6,  in  fo\ir  columns,  under 
the  name  of  Vatabtus  :  and  we  find  it  again  in  the 
Hamburg  edition  of  the  Bible  in  four  languages. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  is  alfo  ufually  ranked 
the  vcrlion  of  the  fame  Pagninus  corrected,  or  rather 
rendered  literal,  by  Arias  Montanus;  which  correction 
being  approved  of  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  &c.  was 
inferted  in  the  Polyglot  Dibits  of  Philip  II.  and  (ince  in 
that  of  London.  There  have  been  vaiicms  ediiions  of 
tliis  in  folio,  410,  and  8vo  ;  to  whom  have  been  added 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tcflameut,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New.  The  bell  of  them  all  is  the  firfl,  which 
is  in  folio,  1571. 

Since  the  Reformation  there  have  been  feveral  La- 
tin vcrlions  of  the  Bible  from  the  originals,  by  Pro- 
tcllants.  The  niofl  cfteemed  arc  thofe  of  Munller, 
Leo  Juda,  Caflalio,  and  Tremcllius  ;  the  three  lall 
whereof  have  been  reprinted  various  times.  Munfter 
publilhed  his  verflon  at  Bafd  in  1534,  which  he  after- 
wards revifed  ;  he  publiflied  a  correiTt  edition  in  1546. 
Caftalio's  fine  Latin  pleafes  molt  people  ;  but  there  arc 
fome  who  think  it  too  much  afl(?i.Hcd  ;  the  bcft  edition 
thereof  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda's  verfion,  altered 
a  little  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was  added  to  the 
ancient  Latin  edition,  as  publiflied  by  R.  Stephens, 
with  notes,  under  the  name  of  Vatallui's  Bible,  in 
1 54 J.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Parilian  divines,  but 
printed  with  fome  alterations  by  the  Spanifli  divines 
of  Salamanca.  That  of  Junius  and  Tremcllius  is  pre- 
ferred, efpecially  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  has  undergone 
a  great  number  of  editions. 

One  may  add  a  fourth  clafs  of  Latin  Bibles,  com- 
prehending the  vulgate  edition  correded  from  the  ori- 
ginals. The  Bible  of  Ilidorus  Clarus  is  of  this  num- 
ber :  that  author,  not  being  contented  with  reltoring 
the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has  corrected  the  tranflator  in 
a  great  number  of  places,  which  he  thought  ill  render- 
ed. Some  Protcftants  have  followed  the  fame  me- 
thod ;  and  among  others,  Andrew  and  Luke  Oiian- 
der,  who  have  each  publiflied  a  new  edition  of  the  vul- 
gate, corredlcd  from  the  originals. 

Oriental  Bibles. — At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  vcr- 
fioiis  of  the  Bible  muft  be  placed  the  Samaritan  ;  as 
being  the  nioft  ancient  of  all,  though  neither  its  age 
iior  author  have  been  yet  alcrriained,  and  admitting^ 
no  more  for  holy  fcripturc  but  the  Fcmatcnch,  or  five 
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Bible,      books  of  Mofcs.     Tliis  traiidatlou  is  nude  from  tlic 

" ■  Sjinariinn  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a  liiilc  different  from 

ihc  Ikbrcw  text  of  ihc  Jews.  Tliis  verfion  has  never 
been  printed  alone  ;  PDr  any  where  but  in  tiie  Poly- 
glots 111  London  and  Paris. 

Chaldic  B/RLES,  are  only  the  glofics  or  cxpofitions 
made  by  tliejcwsin  tlic  time  when  iltcy  fpnkc  the 
Ciuldec  tongue.  Tlitfc  they  call  by  the  name  of 
Targiitmi.i,  or  para(ihi;tf:s,  as  not  licing  any  flrift  vcr- 
(ions  of  ihc  Scripture.  They  have  been  infcrtcd  entire 
in  the  lar;>c  Hcbrcsv  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil  ;  but 
arc  read  more  conimodioiilly  in  ilic  Polyglots,  being 
there  attemltd  with  a  Latin  iraniUtion. 

Sytiiic  BiBLF.s. — There  are  extant  two  verfions  of 
the  Old  Tcllamcnt  in  the  Syriac  language  :  one  from 
the  Scpmagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made  probably 
about  the  time  of  Conftaniinc  ;  the  other  called  auiiqua 
el  fwplex,  made  from  the  Ikbrcw,  as  fome  fuppofc, 
about  the  time  of  the  apoCilcs.  Tliis  vcrfion  is  printed 
ill  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  year  i  J62,  VVidmanftadiiis  printed  the  whole 
New  Ttllament  in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a  beautiful 
chara>.1cr  :  after  him  there  were  ftvcral  other  editions  ; 
and  it  was  infcrted  in  the  Bible  of  Philip  II.  with  a 
Latin  tranllation.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publillied  a 
bc.iutifiil  Syriac  edition  of  the  Pfalms,  at  Paris,  in 
1525,  with  a  Latin  interpretation. 

Arabic  BiBLES. — In  the  year  1516,  Aug.  Jiiflinian, 
bifhijp  of  Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  verfion 
of  tlii  Pfahcr,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldcc 
paraphraff ,  adding  Latin  interpretations.  There  arc 
alfo  Arabic  verfions  of  tiie  whole  fcriptiircs  in  the  Poly- 
glots of  London  and  Paris ;  and  we  have  an  addition  of 
the  Old  Ttrtament  entire,  printed  at  Rome  in  1671, 
by  order  of  the  congregation  rfi-  [ropngatiilii  fide  ;  but 
it  is  of  liitlc  elleem,  as  having  been  altered  agreeably 
to  ihe  Vulgate  edition.  The  Arabic  Bibles  among  us 
are  not  ihc  fame  with  thofe  ufcd  with  the  Chrillians 
in  the  Eafl.  Some  learned  men  take  the  Arabic  ver- 
fion of  the  Old  Tcftament,  printed  in  the  Polyglots, 
to  be  that  of  Saadias,  who  lived  about  the  year  900  ; 
at  lead  in  ihc  main.  Their  reafon  is,  that  Abcn  Ezra, 
a  great  aatagonift  of  Saadias,  quotes  (i)nie  palTagcs  of 
his  vcrfion,  which  arc  ihe  fame  with  thofe.  in  the  Ara- 
bic vcrfion  of  the  Polyglots  ;  yet  otiiers  are  of  opinion, 
that  Saadias's  vcrfion  is  not  extant.  In  1622,  Erpcni- 
us  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateuch,  called  alfo  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Mauritania,  as  bcMig  made  by  the  Jews  of 
Btrbary,  and  for  their  ufc.  This  vcrfion  is  very  lite- 
ral, and  cfteemed  very  cxaft.  The  four  Evangelifls 
have  alfo  been  publiilicd  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  vcr- 
fion, at  Rome,  in  1591,  folio.  Thefe  have  been  fince 
reprinted  in  tlie  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris,  wiih 
fome  little  alicratio-is  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  Erpeniiis 
pulilidied  an  Arabic  New  Tcftament  entire,  as  he  found 
it  iu  his  manulcript  copy,  at  Leyden,  in  1616. 

There  arc  fomc  other  Arabic  verfions  of  late  date 
mentioned  by  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena  ;  particular- 
ly a  vcrfio!!  of  the  Pfalms  prcfcrvcd  in  Sion  Co'k-ge, 
London,  and  another  of  the  Prophets  at  Oxford  ;  nei- 
ther of  which  have  been  publiflicd. 

Cophik  Bibles. — There  are  feveral  manufcript  co- 
pics  of  the  Cophtic  Bible  in  fome  of  the  great  libraries, 
cfpccially  in  that  of  the  French  king.  Dr  Wilkins 
fui)li!licd  the  Cophtic  New  Ytilr.nvcnt  in  4to  in  the 
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year  1716,  and  the  Pentateuch  alfo  in  410  in    1731, 
with  Latin  tranllations.     He  reckons  thcfe  verfions  to  * 
liavc  been  made  in  the  end  of  ihe  fecond,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century. 

F.ihiopic  BiBLfs.. — The  Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranf- 
luied  the  Bible  into  iheir  language. — There  have  been 
printed  feparatcly,  the  Pfalms,  Caniiclcs,  fomc  chap- 
ters of  Gtncfis,  Ruth,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zephaniah,  ]\Iala- 
clii,  and  the  New  Tcftament  ;  all  which  have  been 
fince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  of  London.  As  to  the 
Kthiopic  New  Tcftament,  which  was  lirft  primed  at 
Rome  in  1548,  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  work,  and  it 
reprinted  in  the  Englifli  Polyglot  wiih  all  its  faults. 

jlrvieti'mi:  Bnn.ES. — There  is  a  very  ancient  Arir.c- 
nian  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  done  from  the  Greek 
of  ihe  Seventy,  by  fomc  of  their  dodlors  about  the  linie 
ofChryfoftom.  This  was  firft  printed  entire  in  1664, 
by  one  of  their  bifiiops  at  Anillerdam,  in  410  ;  with 
the  New  Tcftament  in  8vo. 

Perfian  B/Bi.F.s. — Some  of  the  fathers  feem  to  fay, 
that  all  the  fcripiure  was  formerly  tranfiatcd  into  the 
language  of  ihc  Perfians  ;  but  we  have  nothing  now 
remaining  of  the  ancient  verfion,  which  was  certainly 
done  from  the  Srptuagiut.  The  Perfian  Pentateuch 
printed  in  the  London  Polyglot  is,  without  doubt,  ilic 
work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Perlian  Jew.  It  was  publilh- 
ed  by  the  Jews"  at  Conflaniinoplc,  in  the  year  1551. 
In  the  fame  Polyglot  we  have  likewifc  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts  in  Perfian,  witli  a  Latin  tranllation  ;  but  this 
appears  very  modern,  incorrcft,  and  of  little  ufc. 
AValton  fays  this  vcrfion  was  writicn  above  4C0  years 
ago.  Another  verfion  of  the  Gofpcls  was  publilhed 
at  Cambridge  by  Whcloc  in  the  laft  century  :  there 
arc  alfo  two  Perfian  verfions  of  the  Pfalms  made  in  the 
laft  century  from  the  vulgar  Latin. 

Gothic  BihLES. — It  is  generally  faid,  ihat  Ulphilas, 
a  Gothic  bilhop,  who  lived  in  ihe  fourth  century,  made 
a  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  the  book  of 
Kings,  for  (he  ufc  of  his  countrymen.  That  book  he 
omitted,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  wars 
therein;  as  fearing  to  infpire  too  much  of  the  milita- 
ry genius  into  that  people.  We  have  nothing  remain- 
ing of  this  vcrfion  but  the  four  Evangelifls,  printed  in 
410,  at  Don,  in  1665,  from  a  very  ancient  ?<1S. 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  fiibfiftcd  in  Europe, the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  the  univerfal  language  of  that  empire,  prevailed 
every  where.  But  fince  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe 
has  been  changed,  and  fo  many  difJerent  monarchies  c- 
rc(5lcd  upon  ihe  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  tiic  Latin 
tongue  has  by  degrees  grown  into  difnfe  :  whence  has 
arifcn  a  ncccflity  of  trandaiing  the  Bible  into  the  re- 
fpcftivc  languages  of  each  people  ;  and  this  has  produ- 
ced as  many  difierent  verfions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
modern  languages,  as  there  are  different  nations  pro- 
fciTing  the  Chriftian  religion.  Hence  we  meet  with 
French,  Italian,  Spanifli,  German,  Fkmilh,  Danifli, 
Sclavonian,  Polilh,  Bohemian,  and  PiulTian  or  Mnfco- 
vitc  Bibles;  bcfidcs  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  Eng- 
lilh  and  Irifli  Bibles. 

French  Biiij.ks.  Tlie  oldeft  French  Biiilc  we  hear  of 
is  the  verfion  of  Peirr  de  Vaux,  chief  of  liie  Waldenfcs, 
who  lived  ribou;  the  year  1 160.  Raoul  de  Preftc  tranf- 
iatcd the  Bible  into  Fre,".ch  in  the  rtign  of  Charles  V. 
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Bibles,    king  of  France,  about  the  year  1380.     Befulcs  tliefc, 

-^ '  there  are  Ceveral  old  French  tranrtatioiis  of  pjriicuUr 

parts  of  the  Scripture.  The  doi^lors  of  Loiivain  piib- 
lilhed  the  Bible  in  French  at  Loiivain,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  15J0.  There  is  a  verfion  by 
Ifaac  le  Maitre  deSacy,  publiflied  in  1672,  with  expla- 
nations of  the  literal  and  fpiritual  meaning  of  tlic  le.xt, 
which  was  received  with  wonderful  applaufc,  and  has 
been  often  reprinted.  As  10  the  New  Telianicnts  in 
French,  which  have  been  printed  feparatcly,oncof  the 
moll  remarkable  is  that  ot  F.  Amelotte  of  the  oratory, 
compnftd  by  the  direiElion  of  feme  French  prelates,  and 
printed  with  annotations  in  the  year  t666,  1667,  and 
1670.  The  author  pretends  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  fcarch  all  the  libraries  in  Europe,  and  collate  the 
oldcflmanufcripts.  Hut,  in  examining  his  work,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  produced  no  conliderable  various  read- 
ings, which  had  not  before  been  taken  notice  of  either 
in  the  London  Polyglot  or  elfewhcre.  The  New  Tef- 
tanient  of  Mons  printed  in  1665,  with  the  archbifnop 
of  Cauibray's  perniiliion,  and  the  king  of  Spain's  li- 
cence, made  a  great  noilc  in  the  world.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  1668,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  in  1679,  and  in  feveral  bilhoprics  of 
France  at  feveral  times.  The  New  Tcftamcnt  publilh- 
ed  at  Trevou.K  in  1702,  by  Simon,  wiih  literal  and  cri- 
tical annotations  upon  difficult  paliages,  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  bifliops  of  Paris  and  Mcaux  in  1702.  F. 
Bohours,  a  Jefuit,  with  the  affiftance  of  F.  F.  Michael 
Tellier,  and  Peier  Bernicr,  Jefuits  likewife,  publilli- 
ed  a  tranllaiion  of  the  New  Tcllament  in  1697:  but 
this  tranflation  is,  for  the  molt  part,  harlh  and  olifcure, 
which  was  owing  to  the  author's  keeping  loollriJtly  to 
the  L:itin  text  from  which  he  tranllaied. 

There  are  likewife  French  tranflations  publiChed  by 
Proteftant  authors  ;  one  by  llobert  Peter  Olivetan, 
primed  at  Geneva  in  1535,  and  fince  often  reprinted 
witii  the  corredions  of  John  Calvin  and  others  ;  ano- 
ther by  Sebaflian  Caftalio,  remarkable  for  particular 
ways  of  exprellion  never  ufed  by  good  judges  of  the 
language.  John  Diodati  likewile  publilhed  a  French 
Bible  at  Geneva  in  1644  ;  but  fomc  find  I'ault  with  his 
method,  in  that  he  rather  paraphrafes  the  text  than 
trandates  it.  Faber  Stapalenfis  tranllaied  the  New  Tef- 
tamcnt  into  French,  which  was  revifcd  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  ufe  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Piedmont, 
and  printed  in  1454.  Ladly,  M.  John  Le  Clcrc  pub- 
lilhed a  New  Tellanient  in  French  at  Amllerdam  in 
1705,  with  annotations  taken  chiefly  from  Grotius  and 
Hammond  ;  but  the  ufe  of  this  verfion  was  prohibited 
in  Holland  by  order  of  the  States-General,  as  tending 
10  revive  the  errors  of  Sabellins  and  Socinus. 

Italian  BiBi.Fx.  The  hrfl  Italian  Bible  publiflied  by 
the  Uomanifts  is  that  of  Nicholas  Malerme,  a  Benc- 
dicline  monk,  printed  at  Venice  in  1471.  li  wastranf- 
Intcd  from  the  Vulgate.  The  verfion  of  Anthony  Brn- 
rioli,  publilhed  at  Venice  in  I5?2,  was  prohibited  by 
ilie  Council  of  Trent.  The  Calvinills  likewife  have 
their  Italian  Bibles.  There  is  one  of  John  Diodati  in 
T1S07  and  1641,  and  another  of  Maxinius  Theophilus 
in  I5>i,  dedicated  to  Francis  de  Medicis  Duke  of  Tiif- 
cany.  The  Jews  of  Iialy  have  no  entire  verfion  of  the 
Bible  in  Italian  ;  the  inquifition  conftantly  refuitug  to 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  printing  one. 

Spaiiifh  BiiiLES.  "Thelirft  Spanilh  Bible  that  wc  hear 
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of  is  that  mentioned  by  Cyprian  de  Valera,  which  he    EiWes. 

fays  was  publilhed  about  the  year  15CO.     The  Epiftles  ' '^- 

and  Gofpcls  were  publilhed  in  that  language  by  Am- 
brofe  de  Montefin  in  1512  ;  the  whole  Bible  by  Callio- 
dore  de  Reyna,  a  Calvinill,  in  1569  ;  and  the  New 
Tellanient,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by 
Francis  Enzinas,  oiherwife  called  Driatider,  in  1543. 
The  firfl  Bible  which  was  printed  in  Spaiiifli  .''or  the 
life  of  ihc  Jews  was  ihat  piinted  at  Ferrara  in  1553,  in 
Gothic  charafters,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules  d'Ell 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  This  verfion  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
probably  in  u(c  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  before  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella  expelled  ihtm  out  of  ihcir  dominions 
in  1492. 

Ccn/ian  Bibles.  The  firft  and  moft  ancient  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language  is  that  of 
Ulpliilas  bilhop  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  560.  This 
bilhop  left  out  the  book  of  Kings,  which  treats  chiefly 
of  war,  left  it  Ihould  too  much  encourage  the  martial 
humour  of  the  Goths.  An  in.perfeft  manufcripi  of  this 
verfion  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Verden  near  Cologn, 
written  in  letters  of  fiher,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  . 
Codex  Argeiiteus ;  and  it  was  publiflied  by  Francis  Ju- 
nius in  i66j.  The  oldefl  German  printed  Bible  extant 
is  that  of  Nuremburg,  printed  in  1443  ;  l""  ^^  ho  the 
author  of  it  was  isuncenain.  JohnEmzer,  chaplain  to 
George  Duke  of  Saxony,  publiflied  a  vcrlion  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  oppolition  to  Luther.  There  is  a 
German  Bilile  of  John  Eckius  in  1537,  with  Emzcr's 
New  Teftament  added  10  it  ;  and  one  by  Ulembergius 
of  Wcllphalia,  procured  by  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  printed  in  1630.  Martin  Luther  having 
employed  eleven  years  in  tranflating  the  Old  and  New 
Tcitameni,  publilhed  the  Pentateuch  in  1522,  the  hi- 
ftorical  books  and  the  Pfalnis  in  1524,  the  books  of 
Solomon  in  1527,  Ifaiah  in  T529,  the  Prophets  jn 
1531,  and  the  other  books  in  1540;  he  publilhed  the 
New  Tcllament  in  1 522.  The  learned  agree,  that  his 
language  is  pure,  and  the  verfion  clear  and  free  from 
iniricacies  :  it  was  reviled  by  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
who  were  maflcrs  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  German 
language.  The  German  Bibles  which  have  bet  11  print- 
ed in  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  elfewhcre,  are  lo»ihc 
moll  part  the  fame  as  that  of  Luther,  with  very  litilc 
variation.  In  1604  John  Pifcstor  publiflied  a  verfion 
of  the  Bible  in  German,  taken  from  that  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius :  but  his  turn  of  exprellion  is  purely 
Latin,  and  not  .it  all  agreeable  10  ihe  genius  of  the 
German  language  :  the  Anabapiills  luvc  a  German 
Bible  primed  31  ^^'orms  in  1529.  J<din  CrcUius  pub- 
lilhed his  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament  at  Racovia  in 
1630  ;  and  Felbinger  his  at  Amllerdam  in  1660. 

Ficfn'ifh  BiBLis.  The  Fleiniih  Bibles  of  iheRoma- 
nills  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  moft  jiart  have  no 
author's  name  prefixed  10  iheni,  till  that  of  Nicholas 
Vinck,  printed  at  Lovain  in  IJ48.  The  FItinifli  ver- 
fions  made  ufe  of  by  the  Calvinills  till  the  year  1637, 
were  copied  principally  from  that  of  Luther.  But 
the  fynod  of  Dort  having  in  i5i8  appointed  a  nevr 
tranflaiion  of  the  Bible  into  Flcniifli,  deputies  were 
named  for  the  work,  which  was  not  finilhed  till  the 
year  1637. 

Daiiijh  Bir.jF.<.  The  firft  Danifli  Bible  was  publilhed 

by  Peter  Palladius,  Olaus  Cbryfoftom,  John  Synnin- 

gius,  and  John  Miccabaeus,  in  1550,  in  which  they  fol- 
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iVibles.    lowed  Lutlicr's  firft  German  verfion.     There  are  two 

— ■' '  other  verllons,  the  one  by  John  Haul  Refcniiis  bilhop  of 

Zealand,  in  i6oj:  the  other,  being  the  New  Tella- 
inent  only,  by  John  Michel,  in  1524. 

Siu'.dijh  B/iJLE.  In  1534  Olaus  and  Laurence  pub- 
liflied  a  Swedilh  Bible  from  the  German  verfion  of 
Martin  Luther.  It  was  rtvifcd  in  1617,  by  order  of 
kingGuftavus  Adolphus,  and  was  afterwards  alinofl  u- 
niverfally  received. 

Bohemian,  Poli/h,  Ruffian  or  Miifcov'iti,  and  Sclavo- 
nian  BiiiLts.  The  Bohemians  have  a  Bible  tranllatcd 
by  eight  of  their  doflors,  whom  they  had  fent  to  tiic 
fchools  of  Wirtembcrg  and  Bafii,  on  purpofc  to  fludy 
the  original  languages.  It  was  printed  in  Moravia  in 
the  year  I J  39.  The  firft  Polilh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  faid,  was  that  conipofed  by  HaJcwich  wife  of  Jagcl- 
lon  Duke  of  Lithuania,  wlio  embraced  Chrillianiiy  in 
the  year  1390.  1599  there  was  a  Polilh  tranliaiion  of 
the  Bible  publiflied  at  Cracow,  which  was  the  work 
of  feveral  divines  of  that  nation,  and  in  which  James 
\Vieck,a  Jefiiit,  had  a  principal  fliarc.  The  Protcltanis, 
in  1596,  publilhed  a  Polilh  Bible  from  Luther's  Ger- 
man vcriion,  and  dedicated  it  to  Uladillaus  IV.  king  of 
Poland.  The  Ruflians  or  Mufcovites  piiblillicd  the 
Bible  in  their  language  in  15S1.  It  was  trandated 
from  the  Greek  by  St  Cyril,  the  apoftlc  of  the  Scla- 
Yonians  ;  but  this  old  vcriion  being  too  obfcure,  Ernefl 
Gliik  who  had  been  carried  prifoner  to  Mofcow  after 
the  taking  of  Narva,  undertook  a  new  tranllation  of 
the  Bible  in  Sclavonian  ;  who  dying  in  170J,  the  Czar 
Peter  appointed  fomc  particular  divines  to  finilh  the 
tranflation  :  but  whether  it  was  ever  printed,  we  can- 
not fay. 

Englijh-S^xon  Bibles.  If  we  inquire  into  the  ver- 
fions  of  the  Bible  of  our  own  country,  we  ihall  find 
that  Adelm  bifliop  of  Sherburn,  who  lived  in  709, 
made  an  Euglilli-Saxon  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and  that 
Eadfrid,  or  Ecbert,  bidiop  of  Lindisferne,  who  lived 
about  the  year  730,  tranllatcd  feveral  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  into  the  fatne  language.  It  is  faid  likewife, 
that  venerable  Bcde,  who  died  in  785,  tranllatcd  the 
whole  Bible  into  Saxon.  But  Cuthbcrt,  Bcde's  dif- 
ciple,  in  the  enumeration  of  his  mailer's  works,  fpeaks 
only  of  bis  tranllation  of  the  Gofpcl ;  and  fays  nothing 
of  the  reft  of  the  Bible.  Some  pretend,  that  King 
Alfred,  who  lived  in  890,  iranlhted  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  find  an  old  verfion  in  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Elfric  ab- 
bot of  Malmefbury :  it  waspublilhed  at  Oxford  in  1699. 
There  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  the  four  Gof- 
pels,  publiflied  by  Matthew  Parker  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1571,  the  author  whereof  is  unknown.  Dr 
Mill  obferves,  that  this  verfion  was  madefrom  a  Latin 
copy  of  the  old  Vulgate. 

Saxon  Bibles. — The  whole  Scripture  is  faidbyfome 
to  have  been  trandated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  Bedc 
about  the  year  701,  though  others  contend  he  only 
trandated  the  Golpcls. 

We  have  certain  books  or  parts  of  the  Bible  by  fe- 
veral other  trauduors  :  as,  i.  The  Pfalms,  by  Adelm 
bifhop  of  Shircborii,  contemporary  with  Bede ;  though 
by  others  this  verfion  is  attributed  to  King  Alfred,  who 
lived  200  years  after.  Another  verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
in  Anglo-S;ixon  was  publhhed  by  Spelman  in  1640. 
3.  The  Evangclifls,  ftill  extant,  done  from  the  ancient 
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vulgate,  before  it  was  reviled  by  St  Jerom,  by  an  a«-  Bitile* 
thor  unknown,  and  publilhedby  Matih.  Parker  in  i  571.  **■  v 
An  old  Saxon  verfion  of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  Elfric  abbot  of  Malmelbury,  feveral  frag- 
ments of  which  were  publidied  by  Will.  Lilly  in  1638, 
the  genuine  copy  by  Edm.  Thwaites  in  1699,  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Indian  Bible. — A  irandaiion  of  the  Bible  into  the 
North  American  Indian  language  by  Elliot  was  piib- 
lilhed  in  410  at  Cambridge  in  16S5. 

Englijh  Bibles. — The  firft  Englifli  Bible  we  read 
of  WHS  that  tranllatcd  by  J.  Wicklitfe  about  the  year 
1360  ;  but  never  printed,  though  there  are  MS.  copies 
of  it  in  feveral  of  the  public  libraries.  J.  dc  Trcvifa, 
who  died  about  the  year  1 398,  is  alio  faid  to  have  tranl- 
latcd the  whole  Bible  ;  but  whether  any  copitsof  it  arc 
remaining,  docs  not  appear. 

TindiW i. — The  firlt  printed  Bible  in  otir  language 
was  that  trandated  by  Will.  Tindal,  aliifted  by  Miles 
Covcrdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526;  but  moll  of  the 
copies  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bilhop  Tunftal 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained  the  New 
Tcllament,  and  wasrevifcd  and  republilhedby  the  fame 
perfon  in  1530.  The  prologues  and  prefaces  added  to 
it  reded  on  the  bifliops  and  clergy;  but  this  edition 
was  alio  fupprelFed,  and  the  copies  burnt.  In  1532, 
Tindal  and  his  alfociates  fiuidied  the  whole  Bible  ex- 
cept the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it  abroad  :  but  while 
he  was  afterwards  preparing  for  a  fecond  edition,  he 
was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  herefy  in  Flanders. 

Matthcv-'i' i. — On  Tindal's  death,  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  Covcrdale,  and  John  Rogers  fupcrintend- 
ant  of  an  Englilh  church  in  Germany,  and  the  firfl 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  trandated 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revifed  Tindal's  trandation,  com- 
paring it  witii  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, and  adding  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's 
Bible.  He  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  Vlll.  in 
1537,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthevvsi 
whence  this  has  been  ufually  called  Maithdvi' s  Bible. 
It  was  printed  at  Hamburgh,  and  licence  obtained  ivc 
publidiing  it  in  England  by  the  favour  of  ArehbiDiop 
Cranmer  and  the  Bifliops  Latimer  and  Shaxion. 

Cranmer's. — The  firft  Bible  printed  by  authority  in 
England,  and  publicly  fet  up  in  churches,  was  the 
fame  Tindal's  verfion,  revifed,  compared  with  the  He- 
brew, and  in  many  places  amended,  by  Miles  Covcrdale 
afterwards  birtiopof  Exeter;  and  examined  after  him  by 
ArchbilhopCranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it :  whence 
this  wascalled  Crani/ier's  Bible.  It  was  printed  byGraf- 
ton,  of  the  largeft  volume,  and  publiflied  in  1540  jand, 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  every  parifli  was  obliged  to 
fet  one  of  the  copies  in  their  church,  under  the  penalty 
of  4ofliillings  a-month  ;  yet,  twoyears  after,  the  Popilh 
bifliops  obtained  its  fuppreflion  of  the  King.  It  was  rc- 
ftored  under  Edward  VI.fupprcfTed  again  under  CJjiccn- 
Mary,  and  reftored  again  in  the  firft  year  of  Qiicen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  a  new  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 

Geneva. — Some  Englifli  exiles  at  Geneva  in  Qiiecn 
Mary's  reiga,  Covcrdale,  Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sampfon, 
Cole,  Whiitingham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  tranfla- 
tion, printed  there  in  1560,  the  New  Teftanieni  ha- 
vin;i  been  printed  in  1557;  hence  called  the  Geneva 
Bible  ;  containing  the  variations  of  readings,  marginal 
annotations,  &c.  on  account  of  which  it  wa^much  va- 
lued 
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Bible*,  hied  hy  the  paritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 
——•■r-—'  reigns. 

5/y/^o/!'/.— Arcbb'ilhop  Parker  refolved  on  a  new 
trandation  for  the  public  ufe  of  the  church,  and  engaged 
the  bifliops  and  other  learned  men  to  cake  each  a  lliare 
or  portion.  Thefc  being  afterwards  joined  together, 
and  primed  with  (liort  annotations  in  156S,  in  a  large 
folio,  made  what  was  afterwaids  called  the  Great  Eng- 
ItJ]}  Bible,  and  commonly  the  BiJhQl's  Bible.  The 
following  year  it  was  aUb  piibli(l;cd  in  8vo,  in  a  fniall 
but  fine  black  letter:  and  here  the  chapters  were  di- 
vided into  verfes;  but  without  any  breaks  for  them, 
in  which  the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  followed, 
which  was  the  firflEnglilh  Bible  where  any  diilinclion 
of  verfes  was  made.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  large 
folio,  with  corredlions,  and  leveral  prolegomena,  in 
IJ72:  this  is  called /l/«///'tTy  Parker's  Bible.  The 
initial  letters  of  each  trandator's  name  were  put  at  the 
end  of  his  part:  e.  gr,  at  the  end  of  the  Pentaieuch, 
W.  E.  for  William  Exon  ;  that  is,  William  Bilhop  of 
Exeter,  whofe  allotment  ended  there:  at  the  end  of 
Samuel,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Menevcafis,  or  Bifliop  of 
St  David's,  to  whom  the  fecond  allotment  fell:  and 
the  like  of  the  reft.  The  Archbilhop  overfaw,  direiS- 
cd,  examined,  and  finiflied  the  whole.  This  tranda- 
tion was  ufed  in  the  churches  for  40  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private  houfes,  being 
printed  above  50  times  in  as  many  years.  King  James 
bore  it  an  inveterate  hatred  ou  account  of  the  notes  ; 
which  at  the  Hampton  court  conference  he  charged  as 
partial,  untrue,  feditious,  &c.  The  Bidiop's  Bible 
too  had  its  faults.  The  King  frankly  owned  he  had 
yet  feen  no  good  trandation  of  the  Bible  inEnglidi; 
but  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  worfl  of  all. 

RbemiJ}}. — After  the  trandation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
bidiops,  two  other  private  verfions  had  been  made  of 
the  New  Teltament :  the  firft  by  Laiir.  Thomfon, 
made  from  Beza's  Latin  edition,  together  with  the 
notes  of  Beza,  publidied  in  1582  in  410,  and  after- 
wards in  IJ89,  varying  very  little  from  the  Geneva 
Bible;  the  fecond  by  the  Papifls  at  Rheims  in  1584, 
called  the  Reviijh  Bible,  or  RhemiJJ}  Tranfiaiion.  Thefe 
rinding  it  impofllble  to  keep  the  people  from  having 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  refolved  to  give  a 
verfionof  their  own  as  favourable  to  theircaule  asmight 
be.  It  was  printed  on  a  large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter 
and  margin.  One  complaint  againft  it  was  its  retaining 
a  multitude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untranflatcd, 
for  want,  as  the  editors  cxprefs  it,  of  proper  and  ade- 
•juate  terms  in  the  Englifli  to  render  them  by  ;  as  the 
WOT  As  azy?!ies,tuiiike,  rational,  holocau ft, frep:tie,pijfche, 
Sic.  However,  many  of  the  copies  were  feized  by 
ih  Qiieen's  fearchers,  and  confifcated  ;  and  Th.  Cart- 
wright  was  folicited  by  fecretary  Walfingham  to  refute 
it :  but,  after  a  good  progrtfs  made  therein,  Arch- 
bifliop  Whitgift  prohibited  his  further  proceeding 
therein,  as  judging  it  improper  the  doftrinc  of  the 
church  of  England  diould  be  committed  to  the  defence 
of  a  puritan,  and  appointed  Dr  Kulke  in  his  place, 
who  refuted  the  Rhemills  with  great  fpirit  and  learn- 
ing. Cartwright's  refutation  was  alfo  afterwards  pub- 
lilhcd  in  1618,  under  Archbidiop  Abbot.  About  ;o 
years  after  their  New  Tcllament,  the  Roinan  Catholics 
publilhtd  a  trandation  of  the  Old  at  Doway,  1609  and 
1610,  from  the  vulgaic,  with  annotations;  fo  that  the 
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Englhh  Roman  Catholics  have  now  the  whole  Bible 
in  their  mother-tongue;  though  it  is  to  beobftrved, 
they  are  forbidden  to  read  it  without  a  licence  from 
tJicir  fuperiors. 

A'tng  James's. — The  laft  Englith  Bible  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hanipton  court  conference 
in  1605,  where  many  exceptions  being  made  to  the 
Bilhop's  Bible,  King  James  gave  orders  for  a  new  one  ; 
not,  as  the  preface  cxprclfcs  it,  for  a  trandation  alto- 
gether new,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one, 
but  to  make  a  good  one  belter,  or  of  many  good  ones 
one  bcft.  Kilty-four  learned  pcrfons  were  appointed 
for  this  office  by  the  King,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to 
the  archbidiop,  dated  in  1604;  which  being  three 
years  before  the  trandation  was  entered  upon,  it  is  pro- 
bable feven  of  them  were  either  dead  orhad  declined  the 
talk,  fince  Fuller's  lid  of  the  tranllators  makes  but  47; 
who  being  ranged  under  lix  divifions,  entered  on  their 
province  in  1607.  It  was  publidied  in  1613,  with  a 
dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  preface,  and  is 
commonly  called  King  Jawes's  Billr.  After  this,  all 
the  other  verfions  dropped  and  fell  into  diful'c,  except 
the  Epifllcs  and  Gofpels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  ftill  continued  according  to  the  Bidiop's 
trandation  till  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  in  1661,  and 
the  Pfalms  and  Hymns,  which  arc  to  this  day  conti- 
nued as  in  the  old  verfioii. 

The  judicious  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  fpeaking 
of  the  Bible,  fays,  "  The  Englilh  trandation  of  the 
Bible  is  the  beft  trandation  in  the  world,  and  renders 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  bell,  taking  in  for  the  Englilh 
trandation  the  Bilhop's  Bible,  as  well  as  King  James's. 
The  trandators  in  King  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him  who 
was  mofl  excellent  in  fuch  a  tongue  (as  the  Apocrypha 
to  Andrew  Downs),  and  then  they  met  together,  and 
one  read  the  trandation,  tb.e  reft  holding  in  their  hands 
fonic  Bible  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanilh,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  ihey 
fpoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 

King  James's  Bible  is  that  now  read  by  authority  in 
all  the  churches  in  Britain. 

Welch  Bibles. — There  was  a  Welch  trandation  of 
the  Bible  made  from  the  original  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  confcquence  of  a  bill  brought  into  the 
hoide  of  commons  for  this  purpofe  in  1563.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1588.  Another  verlion  which  is 
the  liandard  trandation  for  that  language,  was  printed 
in  1620.  It  is  called  Parry's  Bible.  An  impreffion 
of  this  was  printed  in  i6qo,  called  Bijhop  Lloyd's  Bible. 
Thefe  were  in  folio.  The  firll  Svo  impreffion  of  the 
Welch  Bible  was  made  in  i6;o. 

Jri/J?  Bjfi£. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. Bedell,  bidiop  of  Kilmorc,  fct  on  foot  a  tran- 
flation  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  into  the  Iridi  language  ; 
the  New  Teflament  and  the  Liturgy  having  been  be- 
fore trandated  into  that  language.  The  biiliop  ap- 
pointed one  King  to  execute  this  work,  who,  not  un- 
derflanding  the  oriental  languages,  was  obliged  to 
trandaie  it  from  the  Englilli.  This  work  was  received 
by  Bedell,  who,  after  having  compared  the  Iridi  tran- 
dation with  the  I'liglidi,  compared  the  latter  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  LXX.  and  the  Italian  verlion  of  Diodati. 
When  this  v.ork  was  iinilhed,  the  bifliop  would  hive 
been  himfclf  at  the  charge  of  the  iniprcinoii,  but  his 
£  c  2  dcfistn 
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Bibliaiider  dclign  was  topped  upon  advice  given  to  the  lord  lieu- 
D  tena'iu  and  the  arclibifliop  of  Canterbury,  that  it  would 
iAibriftc.  prove  a  Ihameful  thing;  lor  a  nation  to  publilh  a  Bible 
'  *  '  iranllatcd  by  fuch  a  dclpicablc  hand  as  King.  How- 
ever, the  manufcript  was  not  loft,  for  ii  went  to  prcfs 
in  the  year  1685. 

ErJ'e  Bjblk. — There  is  alfo  (lately  finidicd  at  Edin- 
burgh) a  vcrlion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  or  Erfe  lan- 
guage. 

BIBLIANDKR  (Theodore),  profclFor  of  divinity 
at  Zurich  in  the  l6tli  century.  As  he  undcrliood  ilie 
oriental  languages,  he  fet  about  a  new  edition  of  the 
Koran  ;  the  text  of  which  he  concifled,  by  collating 
the  Arabic  and  Latin  copies.  To  iliis  edition  he  fiib- 
joincd  the  life  of  Mahftmct  and  his  fucctlTors  ;  and  pre- 
fixed an  apology  by  way  of  preface,  which  has  been 
loudly  exclaimed  ag.iinft. 

BIBLIOGIIAI'HIA,  a  branch  of  archaeographia, 
employed  in  the  judging  and  pcruluig  of  ancient  nianii- 
icripts,  whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parchment. 

The  fcnie  of  it  is  now  extended  ;  and  it  fignifies  a 
work  intended  to  give  infoiination  concerning  the  lirft 
or  beft  editions  of  books,  and  the  ways  of  fclefting  and 
diftingilhing  them  properly.  In  Ihort,  it  is  ufcd  for 
a  notitia  or  defcription  of  printed  books,  either  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  times  when  printed,  or 
of  the  fubjctt  matters.  In  which  fenfe,  bibliographia 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  oiherwife  call- 
ed hibliothtca. 

Literary  journals  afford  alfo  a  kind  of  bibliographia. 

BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  the  Bible.  This  amoimts  to  much  tiic  fame 
with  what  is  othcrwife  called  fort:s  hibtic^  or  fortes 
fandorum.  It  conl'ifted  in  taking  p.iflages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications  ilience  concerning 
things  future;  as  in  Auguflin's  toltc  ij-  lege.  It  was 
much  ufcd  at  the  confccr.iiion  of  bilhops. — K.  J.  Da- 
vidius,  a  Jcfuit,  has  publiilicd  a  bililiomancy  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  Veridtcin  Ckrijiiaiiui. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe, 
denotes  a  library,  or  place  lor  repoliting  books. 

BiBLioTHECA,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a 
treatife  giving  an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  a  certain 
fubjeft  ;  thus,  we  have  bibliothccas  of  theology,  law, 
philofophy,  &c. 

There  are  likewife  univerfal  bibliothccas,  which  treat 
indifferently  of  all  kinds  of  books;  alfo  ftlcft  bil)lio- 
ihccas,  which  give  account  of  none  but  authors  of  re- 
putation. 

Many  of  the  bibliothccas  agree,  in  mofl  rcfpeifls, 
with  what  are  otherwifc  called  memoirs  or  journals  of 
literature,  except  that  tlicfe  lad  arc  confined  to  new 
books;  but  there  are  other  bibliothccas,  that  differ 
in  nothing  from  catalogues  of  the  writers  ou  certain 
fiibjefts. 

BIBLISTS,  fo  the  Roman-catholics  call  thofe  Chri- 
flians  who  make  Scripture  the  fole  rule  of  faith  ;  in 
which  fenfe,  all  Proteftants  either  arc  or  ought  to  be 
biblills. 

BIBLUS,  ^;Cx©„,  in  botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  E- 
gypt,  called  &\{o papfnn  \  of  the  ikin  whereof  tlic  an- 
cient Egyptians  made  their  paper.     Sec  P.^pyrus. 

BIBRACTE  (anc.  geog.),  a  citadel  of  the  /tdui, 
according  to  Strabo  ;  but  Caefar  defcribes  it  as  a  town 
well  fortified,  ytx'j  large  and  populous,  and  of  the 
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greatcfl  authority  among  that  nation :  Now  Beuretf, 
or  Bevray;  a  dclolate  place  four  miles  to  the  north- 
wclt  of  Autun. 

BIBROCI  (anc.  geog.),  an  ancient  people  of  Bri- 
tain :   Now  the  Hundred oj  Bray  in  Berks. 

BICANER,  a  city  of  Alia,  on  the  river  Ganges, 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  E.  Long.  S7.  20.  N. 
Lat.  28.  40. 

BICE,  or  BisE,  among  painters,  a  blue  colour  pre- 
pared iron)  the  lapis  arrrienus. 

Bice  bears  the  bcfl  body  of  all  bright  blues  ufed  in 
common  work,  as  houfe-painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the 
palell  in  colour.  It  works  indifferently  well,  but  in- 
clines a  little  to  fandy,  and  therefore  requires  good 
grinding.  Next  to  ultramarine,  which  is  too  dear  to 
be  uffd  in  common  work,  it  lies  btft  near  the  eye  ol' 
all  other  blues. 

BICEPS,  the  name  of  fevcral  mufcles :  as  the  biceps 
humeri,  or  cubiti;  biceps  tibia;,  &c.  See  Anaioaiv, 
Tabu  of  the  Miifchu 

BICESTER,  a  ftraggling  town  of  Oxfordlhirc  in 
England,  fcatcd  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

BICHET,  a  quantity  or  meafure  of  corn,  which 
differs  according  to  the  places  where  it  is  ufcd.  The 
bichet  is  tioi  a  wooden  meafure,  as  the  niinot  at  Paris, 
or  the  bulhcl  at  London  ;  but  is  compounded  of  fevcral 
certain  mcalurcs.  It  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  France,  &c. 

BICLINIL'M,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chamber 
with  two  beds  in  it;  or  when  only  two  beds  were  round 
a  table. 

IJICORNES,  an  order  of  jjlants  in  \.\\e  fragmenti 
niethodi  imturalis  of  Liniiaeus,  fo  termed  from  the  an- 
theias  bavin?  in  appearance  two  horns.    See  Botant. 

BIDACHE,  a  town  of  Lower  Navarre,  in  Krancc, 
feated  on  the  Bidoufe.      W.  Long.  10.  o.   N.  Lat.  41. 

BIDAL,  or  Bidalf,  in  our  ancient  cufloms,  denotes 
the  invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fome  poor  man's 
houfe,  who  in  confideration  hereof  expefts  fome  con- 
tribution for  his  relief.  This  curtoui  (lill  obtains  in 
the  well  of  England,  and  is  mentioned  in  fomcancient 
ftatutes. 

BIDDLE  (John),  one  of  tiie  mofl  eminent  Eng- 
lilli  writers  among  the  Socinians,  was  born  at  Wot- 
ton-nndcr-Edgc  in  Gloucefterlhire  and  educated  in  the 
free  fcliocd  of  that  place.  Being  a  hopeful  youth, 
he  was  taken  notice  of;  particularly  by  Lord  Geoige 
Berkeley,  who  allowed  him  an  exhibition  of  ten 
poimds  ayear.  This  caufcd  him  vigoroully  to  ap- 
ply hinifcif  to  his  ftudies;  and  he  was,  while  at 
fcliool,  author  of  a  trandation  of  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
and  of  the  two  firA  fatircs  of  Juvenal.  He  conti- 
nued at  fchool  till  he  was  13  years  of  age.  However, 
having  manifelled  in  that  early  period  a  lingular  piety 
and  contempt  of  fccular  affairs,  he  was  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  a  fludcnt  in  Magdalen 
hall.  In  164T,  the  magilirates  of  Glouccftcr  thofe 
him  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  of  that  city  ;  and  he  was 
much  tflecnicd:  but  falling  into  fome  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  different  from  thofe  commonly 
received,  and  txpreffing  his  thoughts  with  too  much 
frcedum,  be  fuffcrcd  various  perlecutions  and  imprifon- 
menis  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  During  one  of 
thele  confinemcms,  which  lafted  forfcveral  years,  being 
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Biddiford  reduced  to  great  indigence,  he  was  employed  liy  Roger 
II  Daniel  of  LonJoii  to  corred  the  iniprellionof  the  Greek 
Eidens.  ^  Se|mu(;int  Bible,  which  that  printer  was  about  to 
piil>li til  with  great  accuracy.  In  1651,  the  parliament 
publilhed  a  general  aiSl  of  oblivion,  which  rcllorcd  him 
to  his  full  liberty.  He  was  afterwards  iinprifoned  on 
account  of  his  tenets  ;  and  at  lall  the  PruicCitur  baiiilhed 
him  for  life  to  St  Mary's  cadle  in  the  ille  of  Scilly, 
and  fent  him  iliiiher  in  Odobcr  165J.  Soon  after,  lie 
was  allowed  100  crowns  a-year  for  fublillence.  In 
1658,  he  was  fet  at  full  liberty.  After  the  reitoration 
of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  fined  in  100  1.  and  each  of 
his  hearers  in  20  1.  to  lie  in  prifon  till  paid  ;  which 
being  put  in  execution,  the  want  of  tiic  irclh  air  and 
cxrrcife  made  him  contraft  a  difeafc,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  September  1662,  in  the  47ih  year  of 
his  age.  His  life  was  publiflieil  in  Latin  in  1682, 
by  Mr  Farrington  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  rcpre- 
fcnts  him  as  polleired  of  extraordinary  piety,  charity, 
and  luimiliiy.  He  would  not  diitourfe  of  thofe  poinis 
in  which  he  differed  from  others  with  thofe  that  did 
not  appear  religious  according  to  tlieir  knowledge  ; 
and  was  a  llricl  oblerver  himftlf,  and  a  feverc  exae1:er 
in  others,  of  reverence  in  fpcaking  of  God  and  Clirift. 
He  hid  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he  retained  word 
for  word  the  whole  New  Teltamcnt,  not  only  in  Eiig- 
liih,  but  in  Greek,  as  far  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Revelations  of  St  John. 

BIDDIFORD,  a  town  of  Devonlhirc,  icatcd  on  the 
river  Toridge,  over  which  there  is  a  tine  llonc-bridge 
with  24  arches.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  place,  and 
carries  on  a  conhderablc  trade.  W.  Long.  4.  10.  N. 
Lat.  51.  10. 

BIDDING  or  Okkerinc,  denotes  the  raiiing  ihe 
price  of  a  thing  at  a  falc  or  auclion.  The  French 
calls  this  ciickcrir.  It  anfwcrs  ro  what  the  Romans  call- 
ed licitari  :  they  ul'ed  to  bid  by  liolding  up  the  hand 
or  finger. 

Bidding  is  alfo  ufed  for  proclaiming  or  notifying. 
In  which  fenfe  we  ineet  wiih  bidding  of  the  basks, 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  ajking. 

BiDDlxc-Prav.'r.  It  was  one  part  of  the  office  of 
the  deacons  in  ihc  primitive  Chriitian  church,  to  be  a 
fort  of  monitors  and  direffors  of  the  people  in  the  exer- 
cifc  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which 
end  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of  words,  to 
give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  lervice  began.  This 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  xnf^TTiiv,  and  by  the  Latins 
prtedicare  :  wliich  therefore  do  not  ordinarily  fignify 
10  preach,  as  lome  mjllake  it  ;  but  to  perform  the  of- 
fice of  acrier  (lofcj,  or  pri^co)  in  the  alltmbly  :  whence 
Synefius  and  others  oil  the  deacons  (ipoHupmes,  the 
holy  criers  of  the  church,  appoinitd  to  bid  or  exhort 
the  congreg.ilion  to  pray  and  join  in  ihc  fcveral  parts 
of  the  fcrvice  of  ihe  church.  Agreeable  to  this  a.ncicnt 
priclicc  is  the  form  Let  us  I'ray,  repeated  before  fcve- 
ral of  the  pr.^yers  in  (he  Englilh  liturgy. 

BiDptN-Q  'jf  the  bends,  a  charge  or  warning  which 
the  pirilhpric'.l  gave  10  his  parilhioners  at  certain  fpe- 
c\f\  limes,  10  fly  fo  many  pater-nofters,  &c.  on  their 
beads. 

BIDDP^NS,  WATER-HEMP  AGRIMONT  :  AgCHHSof 

the  poly.'.auiii  xqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  I'ynge- 
iiefi.'i  clafsof  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
\ng  uiiJtr  the  49.h  order,  Compofta-opfojltijolix.  The 


receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  ereft  fcabrous   Bidental 
awns  ;  and  the  calyx  is  imbricated.     Of  this  genus         II 
Linnseus  enumerates  13  fpccics  ;  but  iioiie  of  ihem  ap-     EJ'oo. 
pear  to  merit  notice  except  the  tripartita,  frequently*      "^       ' 
found  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  lakes,  both 
in  Scothind  and  England.     This  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  ;  and  hath  its  leaves  divided  into  three,  or 
often  live,  lanceolate  ftrrated  lobes,  with  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fiicceeded  by    Hailifii  angular  feeds,  having 
two  beards  arifing  from  the  angles,  which  are  hooked 
or  barbed  downwards  ;  and  generally  they  have  ano- 
ther Ihorter  beard  arifing  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  feed.     "  As  this  plant    (fays  Mr   Lightfoot  f )  ^  f/„„ 
is  found   by  a  chemical  analyijs   to  poiicfs  much   the  i«/K<,. 
fame  qualities  as   the  ceklirated  verbefina  acmela,   a 
plant  belonging  to  a  genus  very  nearly  related  to  this,  it 
is  probable  it  would  have  tile  liime  good  effefl  in  expel- 
ling the  (tone  and  gravel.     A  dccoclion  of  this  plant 
with   alum  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour.     The  yarn 
muil  be  firfl  ilceped   in  alum  water,  then  dried  and 
lleeped   in  a   decoftion  of  the   plant,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  the  decoflion.     The  feeds  have  been  known 
fomelimes  to  dellroy  the  cypriiius  auratm,  or  gold-filh, 
by  adhering  to  their  gills  and  jaws." 

BIDENTAL,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  place  blafled 
with  lightning;  which  was  immediately  confccraicd  by 
an  harufprx,  with  the  facrifice  of  a  bidens.  This 
place  was  afterwards  accounted  facrcd,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  enter  it  or  to  tread  upon  it  ;  for  wliich  reafon 
it  was  commonly  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  wall,  hedge, 
ropes,  &c.     Sec  next  article. 

BIDENTALES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pricfls  in- 
fliiuted  to  perform  certain  ceremenies  and  expiatiors 
when  thunder  fell  on  aify  place.  Their  principal  ofJicc 
was  the  facriticing  a  llucp  of  two  years  old,  which  in 
Latin  is  called  bidens  ;  from  whence  the  place  llruck 
with  thunder  got  the  name  of  biJciital. 

BIDEN'TES,  ill  middle-oge  writers,  denotes  two 
yearlings,  or  Ihecp  of  the  fceond  yeai-.  The  wool  of 
thefc  bidentes,  or  two  years  old  flieep,  being  liie  lirll 
iheering,  was  fometinies  claimed  as  a  heriot  to  the  king, 
on  the  death  of  an  abbot.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, the  word  was  extended  further  to  any  fort  of 
bealts  ufed  for  viftims,  efpecially  thofe  of  ihai  age  : 
whence  we  meet  with  fues  bideutcs. 

BIDET,  a  nag  or  little  horfc,  formerly  allowed 
each  trooper  and  dragoon,  for  his  baggage  and  otlier 
occafions.  Bidets  are  jjrown  into  difufe,  on  account 
of  the  expences  thereof,  and  the  difordtrs  frequently 
arifing  from  thofe  u  ho  attended  on  liiem,  Sec. 

BIDIS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  riuall  city  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Syracufe,  whole  ruins  are  flill  to  be  fctn  in  llic 
territory  of  Syracufe,  about  15  milts  to  the  fouth-«elI, 
with  a  churcli  called  5.  Ciovaimi  di  Biditii. 

RIDLOO  (Godfrey),  author  of  feveral  treatifcs  in 
anatomy,  was  born  at  ;\m(lerdam,  March  12th,  1649. 
In  t688,  he  was  profelfor  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague  ; 
and,  in  1694,  at  Lcyden  ;  when  king  William  III.  of 
England  aj>p»inted  him  his  phyfician  -,  which  he  would 
not  accept  but  on  condition  of  holding  his  profcilbr- 
Hiip,  which  was  readily  granted  him.  He  publillied, 
in  Latin,  i.  The  anatomy  of  the  liuman  Body,  dc- 
mondrated  in  10;  cuts,  explained  by  the  difcoveriesof 
the  ancient  and  modern  writers.  2.  An  Oration  upon 
the  Aiuiquiiy  of  Aiiaioniy.     3.  A.  Letter  10  Anthony 
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Leevveiilioeck  on  ihe  animals  fomf  limes  found  in  the 
liver  of  llieep  and  other  anim.ih.  4.  Two  Decades 
of  DilFcriations  in  Anatomy  and  Cliirurgery  ;  and 
other  pieces.    He  died  at  Ltydcii,  in  April  i  713. 

BIDON,  a  liquid  mtalurc,  containing  about  five 
pints  Palis,  that  is,  about  live  quans  Englilh  winc- 
meafure.     It  is  fcldom  ufcd  brn  among  Ihips  crews. 

BIE  (de  Adrian,)  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Liere  in  1594.  After  learning  the  rudiitients  of 
the  art  from  different  mailers,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpeni  fix  years  in  ftudying  the  works  of  the 
beft  raafters.  His  induftry  was  tlien  rewarded  with 
proportionable  fuccefs  ;  for  he  found  encouragement 
among  the  mofl  honourable  perfons  at  Rome,  and  in 
every  part  of  Italy  throujjh  which  he  travelled,  from 
perfons  of  the  firft  diftinction.  His  pcncilin;^  was  fo 
exceedingly  neat,  and  his  touch  and  colouring  fo  very 
delicate,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  to  paint  on 
jafpar,  agate,  porphyry,  and  other  precious  materials. 

BIEEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
covia,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  vitriol.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Wcfcloke,  in  E.Long.  2.  21.  N.  Lat. 
49.  JO. 

iUEL.      SccBlENNA. 

BIELA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Opfchaw, 
in  E.  Long.  34.  SS-  N.  Lat   J5.0. 

BiELA  OsERO,  or  Belozero,  a  town  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  fituated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  river  Confa,  in 
E.  Long.  39.  10.  N.  Lat.  58.  55. 

BiELA,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  capital 
of  the  Bellefc  near  the  river  Cerva,  in  E.  Long.  8.  3. 
N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

BIELSKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Polachia,  near  one  of  the  Iburces  of  the  river  Narew. 
E.  Long.  22.  J5.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

BIELSKOI,  a  town  of  RulFia,  in  the  provine  of 
Smolenlko.     E.  Long.  3J.  j.  N.  Lat.  56.  40. 

BIENNA,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  feated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteftants, 
and  in  alliance  with  thofe  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Fri- 
burg.  E.  Long.  7.  I4-  N.  Lat.  47.  11. 

BIENNIAL  plants;  plants,  as  the  title  biennial 
imports,  that  are  only  of  two  years  duration.  Nume- 
rous plants  arc  of  this  tribe,  which  being  raifed  one 
year  from  feed,  generally  attain  perfedion  either  the 
fame,  or  in  about  the  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  or  a 
little  lefs  or  more,  and  the  following  fpring  or  fummer 
flioot  up  flalks,  flower,  and  pcrfeft  feeds  ;  foon  after 
which  they  commonly  periQi  ;  or  if  any  particular  fort 
furvive  another  year,  they  afTume  a  dwindling  and 
ftraggling  growth,  and  gradually  die  off;  fo  that  bien- 
nials are  always  in  their  prime  the  firft  or  fecond  fum- 
mer. Biennials  eonfift  both  of  cfculents  and  flower 
plants.  Of  the  efculent  kinds,  the  cabbage,  favoy, 
carrot,  parfnip,  beet,  onion,  leek,  &c.  are  biennials. 
Of  the  flowery  tribe,  the  Canterbury-bell,  French  ho- 
ncy-fackle,  wall-flower,  flock-July-ilower,  fweet-Wil- 
liam,  China-pink,  common-pink,  maited-pink,  carna- 
tion, fcabious,  holly-hock,  trce-m.illow,  vervain-mal- 
low, trce-priiprofc,  honcfty,  or  moonworth,  &c.  arc  all 
of  the  biennial  tribe  ;  all  of  which  being  fown  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  rife  the  fame  year,  and  in  fpring  fol- 
lowing (hoot  up  into  ftalks,  flower,  and  perfti^  feeds  in 
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antumn  ;  after  which  mofb  of  them  dwindle:  though 
fomciimes  the  wall-flowers,  holly-hocks,  carnations, 
pinks,  will  furvive  and  flower  the  following  year  ;  but 
tiie  plants  become  ftraggling,  the  flowers  fmall  and 
badly  coloured  :  it  is  therefore  eligible  to  raifc  a 
fupply  annually  from  feed  ;  although  wall-flowers,  car- 
nations, and  pinks,  may  be  continued  by  lljps  and 
layers. 

BIER,  a  wooden  machine  for  carrying  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  10  be  buried.  The  word  comes  from  the 
French  i/<T^,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  It  is  called  in 
Latin  ferrlnitn,  a  fereiido. — Among  the  Romans  the 
common  bier,  whereon  the  poorer  fort  were  carried, 
was  called  J'andapHa ;  that  ufed  for  the  richer  fort, 
Uttica,  ledica  funebris,  fometimcs  ledus.  The  former 
was  only  a  fort  of  wooden  chcfl,  vUh  area,  which  was 
burnt  with  the  body  ;  the  latter  was  enriched  and  gil- 
ded for  pomp.  It  was  carried  bare,  or  uncovered, 
when  the  perfon  died  a  natural  and  cafy  death  ;  when 
he  was  much  disfigured  or  diftorted,  it  was  veiled  or 
covered  over. 

Bier  is  more  particularly  ufcd  for  that  whereon  the 
bodies  of  faints  arc  placed  in  the  church  to  reft,  and 
expofed  to  the  veneration  of  the  devout.  This  is  alfo 
called,  in  middle-age  writers,  IcBus,  fentrum,  le£lica, 
and  lociilia ;  and  was  ufually  enriched  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones,  which  was  the  caufc  that  the  bier 
of  St  Benedifl  was  pillaged,  and  all  its  ornaments  car- 
ried off". 

BIEROLIET,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch 
Flanders,  where  William  Bruckfield,  or  Beukdhigs, 
who  invented  the  method  of  pickling  herrings,  died  in 
1397.     E.  Long.  ;.  42.  N.  Lat.  51.  2j. 

BIFER^,  plants  that  flower  twice  a-year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  as  is  common  between  the  tro- 
pics. 

BIFRONS,  a  perfon  double-fronted,  or  two-faced. 
BiFRONS  is  more  peculiarly  an  appellation  of  Janus, 
who  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  look  both  backwards  and  for- 
wards :  though  other  reafons  for  it  arc  recited  by  Plu- 
tarch. Sometimes  he  was  painted  with  four  faces, 
qtiadrifonj,  as  refpeding  the  four  feafons. 

BIGA,  in  antiquity,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes 
abrcaft.  Chariot-races,  with  two  horfes,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Olympic  games  in  the  95d  Olympiad  : 
but  the  invention  was  much  more  ancient,  as  we  find 
that  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad  fight  from  chariots  of  that 
kind.  The  moon,  night,  and  the  morniflg,  are  by 
mythologifts  fuppofed  to  be  carried  in  biga-,  the  fun  in 
quadriga.  Statues  in  biga  were  at  firil  only  allowed 
10  the  gods,  then  to  conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games  ; 
under  [lie  Roman  emperors,  the  like  flatues,  with^;^<r, 
were  decreed  and  grtmted  to  great  and  wcU-deferving 
men,  as  a  kind  of  half  triumph,  being  creeled  in  molt 
public  places  of  the  city.  Figures  of  higa  were  alfo 
ftruck  on  their  coins.  The  drivers  of  bigtt  were  cal- 
led iigarii ;  a  marble  bufl  of  one  Florus  a  bigarius  is 
ftill  fecn  at  Rome. 

BIGAMY,  properly  fignifies  htmg  twice  married ; 
but  with  us  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  polygamy,  or  ha- 
ving a  plurality  of  wives  at  once.  Such  fecond  mar- 
riage, leaving  the  former  huiband  or  w  ife,  is  limply  void, 
and  a  mere  nullity,  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law  of  Eng- 
land :  and  yet  the  legiflatnre  has  thought  it  juft   lo 
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make  it  felony,  by  reafonof  its  being  fo  great  avi(j'a- 
tiou  of  the  public  economy  and  ileccncy  of  a  well  or- 
dered ftate.  For  polygamy  can 'never  be  endured  un- 
der any  rational  civil  citablilhment,  whatever  fpccious 
reafons  may  be  urged  for  it  by  the  eaftcrn  nations,  the 
faliacioufncfs  of  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  many 
fcnfiblc  writers  ;  bnt  in  northern  countries  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  climate  fccms  to  reclaim  againll  it  j  it  never 
having  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  world,  even  from 
the  time  of  our  German  ancedors,  who,  as  Tacitus 
informs  us,  "  prope  Jlli  barbarortiw  [mgnl'is  uxoribui 
"  contiiitl  flint."  It  is  therefore  punilhed  by  the 
laws  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Sweden  with  death. 
And  in  Britain,  it  is  enafted  by  flatute  I  Jac.  I. 
c.  II.  that  if  any  perfon  being  married,  do  after- 
wards marry  again,  the  former  hufband  or  wife  being 
alive,  it  is  felony  ;  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  tirfl  wife  in  this  cafe  fliall  not  be  admitted  as  an 
evidence  againfl  her  hufband,  becaule  Ihe  is  the  true 
wife  ;  but  the  fecond  may,  for  Ihe  indeed  is  no  wife  at 
all :  and  fo,  vice  verfa,  of  a  fecond  hulLand.  This 
3(51  makes  an  exception  to  five  cafes,  in  which  fucli 
fecond  marriage,  though  in  the  three  firfl;  it  is  void,  is 
yet  no  felony,  i.  Where  either  party  hath  been  con- 
tinually abroad  for  feven  years,  whether  the  party  in 
England  hath  notice  of  the  otlicrs  being  alive  or  no. 
2.  Where  either  of  the  parties  hath  been  abfcnt  from 
the  other  feven  years  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
maining party  hath  had  no  knowledge  of  the  otiier's 
being  alive  within  that  time.  3.  Where  there  is  a  di- 
vorce (or  feparation  a  menfa  et  thorii)  by  fentence  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  court.  4.  Where  the  firll  marriage  is 
declared  abfolutely  void  by  any  fuch  fentence,  and  the 
parties  loofed  a  vinculo.  Or,  5.  Where  either  of  the 
parties  was  under  the  age  of  confent  at  the  time  of  the 
iirfl  marriage  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  firft  marriage  was 
voidable  by  the  difagrecmeni  of  cither  party,  which 
the  fecond  marriage  stx^  clearly  amounts  to.  But,  if 
at  the  age  of  confent  the  parties  had  agreed  to  the 
marriage,  which  completes  the  contracfl,  and  is  indeed 
the  real  marriage  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  them  fliould 
marry  again;  Judge  Blackflonc  apprehends  that  fuch 
fecond  marriage  would  be  within  the  rcafon  and  penal- 
ties of  the  aft. 

BIGATI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ancient  Roman 
filver  coins,  on  one  fide  whereof  was  rcprefcnted  a  higa^ 
or  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes.  The  bigatiis  was  pro- 
perly theRoman  denarius,  whofe  impreffion,  during  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  chariot  driven  by 
Viiflory,  and  drawn  cither  by  two  horfes  or  four  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  cither  denominated  bigatus  or 
quadrigatia. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  town  of  Bedfordfhire,  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Ivcl,  over  which  there  is 
a  handfome  bridge.  The  town  is  much  more  confide- 
rable  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  its  commodious 
inns  for  paflTcngers,  it  lying  on  the  principal  road  from 
London  to  York.  W.  Long.  o.  15.   N.  Lat.  52.  j. 

BIGHT,  among  feamen,  denotes  one  roll  or  round 
of  a  cable  or  rope,  when  coiled  up. 

BIGNON  (Jerome),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1590.  He  gained  an  uncommon  knowledge, 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  in  philofophy,  maihenia- 
tics,hiftory, civil  law,  and  divinity,  iua  very  fliort  time  ; 
and  was  almoft  at  the  end  of  bis  Audics  at  au  age  wucu 
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it  is  ufual  to  fend  children  to  fchool.  At  ten  years  of 
age  he  gave  the  public  a  fpccimcn  of  his  learning,  in  a  ' 
Defcription  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  two  years  after, 
hepubliflied  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  principal  anii- 
c]uities  and  curiofities  of  Rome  ;  and  a  iummary  trea- 
tifc  concerning  the  elcflion  of  Popes.  Henry  IV.  dc- 
iired  to  fee  him,  and  appointed  him  page  to  the  dau- 
phin, who  was  afterward  Louis  Xlll.  He  appeared 
at  court  with  all  the  politcnefs  of  manners  imaginable. 
He  wrote  at  that  time  a  Trcatife  of  the  precedency 
of  the  kings  of  France,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
IV.  who  gave  him  an  cxprefs  order  to  continue  his 
refearchcs  on  that  fubjeft  :  but  the  death  of  that  prince 
interrupted  his  defign.  He  publiflied  in  161 3,  the 
Formulae  of  Marculphus.  He  was  in  1620  made  advo- 
cate-general in  the  grand  council;  and  difcharged  that 
pod  with  fuch  reputation,  that  the  king  nominated 
him  fome  time  after  counfellor  of  flate,  and  at  lafl  ad- 
vocate-general in  the  parliament.  He  refigned  his  of- 
fices in  1641 ;  and  the  year  following  was  appointed 
chief  library  keeper  of  the  king's  library.  He  was 
obliged  to  refumc  his  office  of  advocate-general,  and 
held  it  till  his  death.  He  was  employed  in  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  flate.  At  laft  this  great  man,  who 
had  always  made  religion  the  bafis  of  his  other  virtues, 
died  with  the  mofl  exemplary  devotion  in  1656. 

BICNONIA,  Trumpet-klower,  or  Scarlet 
Jasmine:  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  in  the  40th  order  rerfonatx. 
The  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  cup-form  :  The  corolla  is 
bell-lliaped  at  the  throat,  quinquefid,  and  bellied  under- 
neath :  Tiie  filiqua  is  bilocular;  and  the  feeds  have 
membranous  wings. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  Linnasus  enumerates  17  fpe- 
cies;  of  which  the  following  are  the  mofl  remarkable: 
I.  Tlie  radicans,  or  climbing  afli-leaved  bignonia,  is 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  riles  30  or  40  feet 
high,  having  pinnated  oppofite  leaves  of  four  pair  of 
ferrated  lobes,  and  an  odd  one  ;  all  the  fhoots  and 
branches  being  terminated  by  beautiful  clufters  of  large 
trumpct-lhaped  fcarlet  flowers.  The  humming  birds  de- 
light to  feed  on  thefe  fiowers,  and  by  thrufling  themfelves 
too  far  into  them  are  fometimcs  caught.  Of  this  fpecies 
there  is  a  variety  with  fmaller  fiowers.  2.  The  femper- 
virens,  or  evergreenclimbing  Virginia  bignonia,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  the  Bahama  illands. 
The  flalks  are  more  flcnder  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies ;  yet  they  rife,  upon  proper  fupports,  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet ;  the  flowers  are  irumpet- 
fliaped,  eredl,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  from 
the  fides  and  ends  of  the  (talks  and  branches.  5.  The 
catalpa  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries.  It  hath  a 
ftrong  woody  Aem  and  branches,  riling  20  feet  high, 
ornamented  with  large  heart-lhaped  leaves,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  almoll  as  broad,  placed  by  threes,  with 
vvhitifli  yellow-ftriped  flowers  coming  out  in  panicles 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  This  dcfcrvcs  a 
place  in  all  curious  (hrubberics  as  during  the  fummcr 
fcafon  no  tree  makes  a  more  beautiful  appearance  :  for 
which  reafon  it  fhould  be  placed  confpicuoufly ;  or 
fome  might  be  planted  fingly  upon  fpacious  lawns  or 
other  large  opens  of  grafs-ground,  and  permitted  to  take 
their  natural  growth.  4.  The  unguis,  orclaw-bignonia, 
a  deciduous  climber^  is  a  native  of  Barbadoes  and  the 
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liigBonia.  other  WeR.  India  iilands.     Ic  rifcs  by  the  help  of  claw- 

" " '  like  tendrils,  tlie  branches  being  very  flciidcr  and  weak; 

and  by  thcfe  it  will  ovcr-iop  bullies,  trees,  &c.  twenty 
or  thirty  I'cct  high.  The  branches,  however,  Ihow 
iheir  natural  tendency  to  afpirc,  for  they  wind  about 
cvtry  thing  that  is  near  thcni  :  fo  that,  together  with 
the  alliflancc  nature  has  given  ihcni  of  icndrils,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  arrive  at  fo  great  a  heigh.t.  Thefc  bran- 
ches, or  rather  ftalks,  have  a  fmooth  furfacc,  arc  often 


fown  in  a  fine  warm  border  of  light  rich  mould,  or  elfc 
in  j'otsor  boxes  :  the  fecdiing  planis  requiring  more 
than  a  common  care. 

15IGORRE,  a  territory  or  county  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Gafcony.  It  is  bounded  on  the  call 
by  the  valley  of  Aurc,  ihe  vifcounty  of  Neboufla,  Ri- 
viere Verdun,  and  Pardiac  ;  by  Beam  on  the  well;  011 
the  fouili,  by  the  valleys  of  Brtiou  and  Pcnticoufe  ia 
Ariagon  ;   and  on  the  north,  by  ihc  county  of  Rivitre 


of  a  reddilh  colour,  particularly  next  the  fun,  and  arc  Has  incorporated  with  Arniagnac.     It  is  40  miles  long 

very  tough.     The  tendrils  grow  from  the  joins;  they  from  north  to  fouih,  and   30  in  bread ih  from  eafl  to 

are  bowed,  and  are   divided   into  three    parts.     The  weft.     It  is   divided   into  three  pans  the  mountains, 

leaves  "row  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  arc  four  innum-  the  plains,  and  the  Ruflan.     The  mountains  are  inciof- 

ber  at  each.     Thcfe  arc  o(  an  oblong  figure,  have  their  cd  between  ihofe  of  the  valley  of  Aurc  on  the  caH, 

edges  cniire,  and  arc  very  ornamental  to  the  plant ;  for  thofe  of  Arragon  on  the  fouih,  and  of  Beam  on   the 

they  are  of  an  elegant  green  colour:  their  under  fur-  weft.     This  part  contains  two  principal  valleys,  Lavc- 

faccis  much  paler  thantluir  upper;  and  their  foot  Hal  ks,  dan  and  Barege.     The  valley  of  Bigorrc,  is  of  an  oval 


midrib,  and  veins,  alter  to  a  fine  purple.  The  flowers 
arc  monopctalous  and  bcll-lliapcd.  The  lube  is  very 
large,  and  the  rim  is  divided  and  fprcads  open.  They 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  Auguft,  t  woufually 
at  each  joint  ;  and  they  are  fuccccded  in  ihc  countries 
where  ihey  grow  naiually  by  long  pods.  5.  The  ca- 
preolaia,  or  tendril  bignouia,  a  native  of  North  .Ame- 
rica, is  another  fine  climber,  which  riles  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  tendrils  or  clafpers.  The  leaves  grow  at  the 
joints  oppofite  by  pairs,  though  shofc  which  appear  at 
the  bottom  frequently  come  cut  fingly.  They  arc  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  coniinuc  on  tiic  plant  all  winter. 
The  riowcrs  are  produced  in  Auguft  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  of  the 
fliape  nearly  of  the  fornier ;  are  large,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  fuccccded  by  (liort  pods. 

Culture  and  I'rcfagalioii.  Of  the  climbers  :  i.  If 
the  Ihoois  are  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a  little  mould,  they  will  imnediaiely  llrike  roor,  and 
become  good  plants  for  fcuiiig  out  where  they  are 
wanted.  2.  They  will  all  grow  by  cuttings.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  ftrongell  young  llioois  is  the  beft; 
and  by  this  meihod  plenty  may  be  foon  raifcd.  5. 
They  are  to  be  raifcd  by  feeds;  but  this  is  a  tedious 
method,  cipecially  of  the  pinnated-leaved  forts  ;  for  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  plants  railed  from  feeds 
will  blow.  As  to  the  caialpa,  whoever  has  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  bark-bed  may  propagate  it  in  plenty,  i. 
By  cuttings  ;  which  being  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  beds  in  the  fpring,  uill  foon  ftrikc  root,  and 
may  afterwards  be  fo  hardened  to  the  open  air,  that  they 
may  be  let  abroad  in  the  Ihade  before  the  end  of  fum- 
mer  :  in  ihe  beginning  of  Odobcr,  they  (lioiild  be  re- 
moved into  a  green-houfe,  or  ur.der  fomc  Ihclicr  to  be 
protefted  from  the  winter's  froft.  In  the  fpring,  af- 
ter the  bad  weather  is  paft,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  in  a  well 
Ihekercd  place  ;  and  if  the  foil  be  rich,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  be  moift,  it  will  be  the  better.  Here  they 
may  Hand  for  four  or  five  years,  the  rows  being  dug  in 
winter  and  weeded  in  funimer,  when  they  will  be  of  a 


form,  and  has  the  hills  of  Ruilan  on  the  eaft.  The  re- 
markable towns  arc  Tarbes  the  capital,  Bagneres, 
Lourd,  &c.  The  n.ountains  arc  a  barrier  between 
Knince  and  Spain,  and  there  are  four  different  pallagcs 
which  the  inhabitants  arc  obliged  to  guard.  Bigorre 
yields  maible,  jafper,  ftone,  and  fiatc  :  there  are  alio 
mines  of  feveral  forts,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The 
rivers  are  the  Adour,  the  Elchts,  the  Arrofet,  and  the 
Gave  of  Lavedan  ;    there  are  alio  three  lakes. 

BIGOT,  a  pcrfon  obftinaiely  and  pcrverfcly  wedded 
!()  funic  opinion  or  practice,  particularly  of  a  religious 
nature.  Canibdcn,  perhaps,  has  hit  upon  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  the  word.  He  relates,  that  when  Rollo,  Duke 
ofNorm.Tiidy,  received  Gilla,  ihc  (laughter  of  Charles 
//'.•'  Foolrjh,  m  marriage,  together  with  the  invellituic 
of  that  dukedom,  he  woidd  not  fubmit  to  kifs  Charles's 
foot  :  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  by  all  means  to 
comply  wiih  thai  ceremony,  lie  made  anfwer  in  the 
Englilli  tongue,  Ne  se  by  God,  i.  c.  Net  fo  by  Cod. 
Upon  which,  the  king  and  his  couriicrs  deriding  him, 
and  corruptly  repeating  his  anfwer,  called  hiin  ^;]^ef  ; 
from  whence  ihe  Normans  were  called  bigodi,  ox  bigots. 

Bigot,  in  Italian  bigoiitia,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  Ve- 
netian liquid  meafure,  containing  the  fourth  part  of  the 
amphora,  or  half  the  boot. 

BIHAEZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Croatia  in  Hungary, 
feated  in  an  illc  formed  by  thcriver  Anna,  in  E.  Long. 
16.  2.  N.  Lai.  44.  3J. 

BILANDER,  in  navigation,  a  fniall  merehaiii-fiiip 
with  two  mafts,  diftinguilhcd  from  other  vell'els  of  ihc 
fame  kind  by  the  form  of  the  main-fail.  Few  velTels 
are  now  rigged  in  the  manner  of  bilandcrs  ;  the  name 
has  been  varionfly  applied  in  different  countries. 

BILBILIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Hifpania  Cite- 
rior,  the  birlh-pUcc  of  Alariial  ;  now  fuppofcd  to  be 
Calatajiid  in  Aarragon  on  the  Xalon. 

BIL.BOA,  alarge,  handfome,  and  rich  town  ofSpain, 
capital  of  Bifcay,  with  a  well  frequented  harbour.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  wbolefomenefs  of  the  air  and  llie 
fertility  of  the  foil  about  it.  The  inhabitants  have  al- 
ways prefcrvcd  thcmfelves  from  a  mi.xture  wiili   the 


proper  lize  to  be  planted  out  10  Hand.     Thcfe  cuttings     Jews  and  Moors  ;  and  therefore  will  admit  no  family 


will  often  grow  in  a  rich,  lliady,  moift,  borcicr  ;  fo  that 
whoever  can  have  plenty  of  them,  ihoidd  plant  them 
pretty  thick  in  Inch  a  place,  and  he  may  be  tolerably 
fure,  by  this  way,  of  railing  many  plants.  2.  From 
feed ;  which  is  produced  in  America,   and  fliould  be 


10  feiile  among  them  but  who  can  prove  ihenifelvcs  to 
be  of  Chrillian  extraclion,  nor  will  they  admit  any 
Haves  among  them  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  The 
exports  are  wool,  and  fword-bladcs,  with  fome  other 
manufadures  of  iron  and  fteel.     The  town  is  feated  at 
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the  mouth  of  tiic  vivcr  Ibaicabal,  in  W.  Lon.  4.  20. 
N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

BILBOWS,  a  puniilimcnt  at  fca,  anfwcring  to  the 
ftocks  at  land.  The  oft'cndcr  is  laid  in  irons,  or  ftoclcs, 
which  are  more  or  Icfs  ponderous  according  to  tiic  qua- 
lity of  the  offence  of  u'liich  he  is  gmUv. 

BILDKSTON,  a  town  of  SutTolk  iii  England,  fcatfd 
on  a  creek  on  the  river  Breton.  Tlic  principal  nianii- 
fictiirc  is  in  woollen  goods,  cfpecially  blankets.  K. 
Long.  o.  45:.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

BILDGE  of  a  fiiip,  the  bottom  of  her  floor,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  place  the  lliip  refts  on  when  ihe  is  a- 
grniind.  Therefore,  ii/dji-'-iuatL-ris  that  which  lies  on 
iter  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  tlic  well  of  the  ptunp  : 
AnAbild^c-ptinips,  or  burr-pumps,  are  thofe  that  carry 
off  the  bildge-water.  They  likewifc  fay  the  Ihip  is 
bildgcd,  when  (lie  has  fome  of  her  timber  Ihiick  oft' on 
a  rock  or  anchor,  and  fprings  a  leak. 

BILE,  a  yellow,  bitter  juice,  feparatcd  from  the 
blood  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  porus  bilarius  and 
gall-bladder,  and  thence  difchargedby  the  common  duft 
into  the  duodenum.     See  ANATOiMV,  n°  97,  9S. 

BILEDULGERID,  or  Belad  Al  Jerid,  the 
Country  of  dates,  a  kingdom  of  Africa.  It  is  almofl  of 
a  fquare  tbrm,  extending  itfelf  more  than  80  leagues 
every  way,  from  28.  50.  10  p.  50.  north  latitude,  and 
from  6  to  12  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  call  by 
a  ridge  of  lofiy  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tripoli 
and  part  of  Gaudamis,  on  the  welt  by  the  countries 
of  Zeb  and  Mezeb,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  province 
ofVerghela.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  fandy,  and 
mountainous,  producing  little  or  nothing  befidts  dates, 
which  grow  here  in  fuch  profufion,  that  the  face  of 
half  the  kingdom  is  covered  over  with  date-trees,  and 
from  hence  the  whole  country  takes  its  name.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  :  the  people  lean,  fwarthy, 
and  (lirivclled  in  their  complexions;  with  their  eyes  in- 
flamed, owing  to  the  reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  from 
the  white  hard  foil;  and  the  Ihowcrs  of  dufl  and  fand 
driven  by  the  high  winds  that  blow  here  at  certain  fca- 
fons  arc  frequently  fo  violent  as  to  bury  men  and  cat- 
tle under  them.  Another  inconvenience  with  which 
the  inhabitants  are  aiflioted,  for  which  no  other  rea- 
fon  is  given  befides  their  conflant  living  on  dates,  is, 
an  inveterate  fcnrvy  in  their  gums,  whence  all  their 
teeth  drop  out ;  though  it  frequently  fprcads  over  their 
whole  bodies,  and  then  they  become  the  mofl  unhappy 
and  loathfomc  objefts.  They  arc  almofl  entirely  free 
from  other  difeafes  :  fothat,  when  not  aiHifted  with  tliis, 
they  live  to  a  good  old  age  ;  though  it  is  obfcrvab'.e, 
that  they  difcover  a  furrowed  countenance,  Ihrivelled 
Ikin,  hoary  locks,  and  other  fymptoms  of  old  age,  very 
early  in  life,  and  before  decrepitude,  inlirmity,  or  any 
decay  of  their  faculties,  appear.  The  plague  is  not 
known  in  Biledulgerid,  though  fo  frequent  in  Barbary, 
and  though  a  conilant  intcrcourfe  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  countries  ;  whence  it  would  feeni,  that  in  cer- 
tain cafes  this  terrible  diftemper  is  not  fo  inftftiousas 
it  is  ufually  thought  to  be.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  finall-pox,  a  difeafe  little  lefs  contagious  and  fatal 
in  hot  countries  than  the  plague  itfelf.  The  natives 
are  rcprcfcnicd  as  a  lewd,  treacherous,  ihicvilh,  and 
favage  people,  who  delight  in  murder  and  robbery. 
Vot.  111. 
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They  are  moftly  a  mixture  of  Africans  and  wild  Arabs  2ilcJulge- 
whomingled  ihcnifflvcs  with  them.  The  former  live  "d 
with  fome  regukrirv  and  civil  order  in  a  kind  of  villages 
compofcd  of  a  nunibcr  of  little  Jiins ;  the  latter  in  tents,  ^ 
ranging  from  place  to  place  in  qucft  of  food  and  plun- 
der. The  Arabs,  who  pride  tlicnifelvts  in  their  liipc- 
rioriry  of  birth  aiid  talents  above  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, are  wholly  indepcndcn:  and  free,  frequently  hi- 
ring themfelvcs  in  the  fervice  of  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces at  war  :  from  which  policy  arifc  the  mofl  v.'.liiablc 
branches  of  their  public  revenue,  it' any  thing  can  be 
called  common  or  public  in  a  nation  of  lawlcfs  rob- 
bers. The  reft  purfuc  no  other  occupation  htfides 
hunting  and  plundering;  the  firfl;  oi'  whicli  is  their 
common  cniploytnent,  tlpccially  liiiining  of  oftriches, 
which  are  laid  to  be  of  a  prodigious  Itaturc  in  this 
country,  and  as  high  as  a  man  mounted  on  a  tall 
horfe.  The  inhabitants  cat  the  liefli  of  ihefc  ani- 
mals ;  barter  their  feathers  for  corn,  pulfe,  and  other 
things  they  want,  ufc  their  hearts  in  their  necroman- 
tic and  religious  rites,  tluir  fat  as  a  medicine  of  fove- 
rcign  virtue,  their  talons i'or  ear-pendants  and  oiheror- 
naments,  and  their  Ikins  they  convert  into  pouches  and 
knapfacks,  fo  that  not  a  part  of  the  animal  but  is  em- 
ployed in  fome  ufeful  pmpofe.  Bcfides  dates  and 
oflriches,  the  Arabs  live  likewife  on  the  fieih  of  goats 
and  camels;  drinkingeithcr  tiit.  liquoror broth  in  which 
that  flclh  is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels  ;  for 
they  fcldom  taite  water,  that  element  being  more  Tcdrce 
in  this  country  than  milk  itfelf.  In  the  whole  country 
there  is  fcarce  a  town  of  any  note,  or  even  a  flream  of 
water  that  dcferves  notice,  or  that  is  not  dried  up  half 
the  year. 

BILEVELT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wcflphalia  and  county  of  Ravcnfljurgh,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  in  E.  Long.  8.  20.  >i.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BILINGUIS,  in  a  general  fenfr,  fignifics  one  that 
fpeakstwo  languages  ;  but  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a  jury 
that  pafles  in  any  cafe  betw-een  an  Englilhman  and  a 
foreigner,  whereof  part  ought  to  be  Eiiglifli  and  part 
ftrangers. 

BILIOUS,  in  general,  denotes fomething  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  bile.     Hence, 

Bilious  Fevers  are  thofe  occafioned  by  the  over-co- 
pioulnefs  or  bad  qualities  of  the  bile. 

BILL,  in  mechanics,  an  inflrument  made  of  iron, 
edged  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  adapted  to  .1 
handle.  It  is  ufcd  by  plumbers,  to  perform  fevci-al 
parts  of  their  work  ;  by  bafket-makers,  tocutthelar- 
geft  pieces  of  chefnut-trecs  and  other  v.ood  ;  and  b/ 
gardeners,  to  prune  trees.  When  flion,  it  is  called  a 
hand-bill;  and  v.hen  long,  ^  hedge-bill. 

Bill,  inlaw,  a  declaration  in  writing,  exprcfllng 
cither  fome  wrong  the  complainant  has  fuflcred  from  the 
defendant,  ur  a  l..ult  committed  by  the  pcrfon  com- 
plained of  againll  fome  law  or  fiatuic. — This  bill  is 
fonietimes  exhibited  tojuP.ices  at  tlie general  aili/.fs, by 
way  of  indidment,  or  referred  to  others  having  jurif- 
diciion  ;  bat  is  more  generally  addrelfcd  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  contains  the  fad  complained  of,  the 
damage  fullained,  and  a  petition  or  procefs  againft  the 
defendant  for  rcdrcfs  ;  and  is  iifed  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  cafes.  In  the  former,  the  words  ti!lav;ra 
are  indorfed  by  the  grand  jiirj  upon  a  prcfrnirarm, 
i"  i  implyiuf; 
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rill.       implying  that  tliey  tind    the  fame   founded  on  pio- 
~v— '  Uble  evidence,  and  therefore  worthy  of  further  confi- 
deraiion. 

Ill  Scots  law,  every  fummary  application  in  writing, 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  fclfion,  is  called  a 
bill. 

Bill  of  Attainder.    See  Attainder. 

Bill  of  /Iff '"I-     Sec  Appeal. 

Bill  iignilicsalfoa  paper,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  very  large  charatlcrs,  which  is  polled  up  infomco- 
pen  and  public  place,  to  give  notice  of  the  falc  of  any 
mcrcbandiic  or  Ihip,  or  of  the  failing  of  any  vcllcl  in- 
to foreign  parts. 

Bill,  in  trade,  both  wholcfale  and  retail,  as  alfo 
among  workmen,  fignilies  an  account  of  merchan- 
dizes or  goods  delivered  to  a  pcrfon,  or  of  work  done 
for  one. 

Bill,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money 
under  the  hand  and  loiiitiimcsfial  ol  the  debtor,  with- 
out any  condition  or  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  non-perform- 
ance ;  in  which  it  is  dillinguilhcd  from  a  bond  or  ob- 
ligation. It  has  been  ufually  derined,  a  writing  wherein 
one  man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  money, 
on  a  day  that  is  future,  or  prcfenily  on  demand,  ac- 
cording to  tlic  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  it  is  drawn  ;  on  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  dili- 
gence or  execution  may  be  immediately  done  to  force 
payment.  Thefe  bills  in  Britain  mud  be  on  rtauiptd 
paper:  if  under  L. JO,  the  llaiiip  to  be  6d.;  if  for 
L.  JO  or  upwards,  i  s. 

Baiik-BiLL  is  a  note  or  obligation  fjgned  on  behalf 
of  the  company  of  the  bank,  by  one  ot  their  calhiers, 
for  value  received.  Or  it  is  an  obligation  to  pay  on 
demand  either  to  the  bearer  or  to  order  ;  in  Scotland, 
it  is  underfiood  to  be  to  order. 

Bill  of  Entry,  an  account  of  the  goods  entered  at 
the  cullom-houfc,  both  inwards  and  outwards.  In 
this  bill  mull  be  exprclied,  the  merchant  exporting  or 
importing;  the  quantity  of  merchandize,  and  the  di- 
vers fpecies  thereof;  and  whether  tranfported,  or  from 
whence. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a  fecurity,  originally  invented 
among  merchants  in  difFcrcni  countries,  for  the  more 
cafy  remittance  of  money  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
wliicii  has  fmcc  fprcad  itfclf  into  almoft  all  pecuniary 
tranfai5tions.  It  is  an  open  letter  of  rcquefl  from  one 
man  to  another,  defiring  him  to  pay  a  fum  named  there- 
in to  a  third  pcrfon  on  his  account;  by  which  means 
a  man  at  the  moil  diftant  part  of  the  world  may  have 
money  remitted  to  him  from  any  trading  country.  If 
A  lives  in  Jamaica,  and  owes  B  who  lives  in  England 
L.  loco  ;  now  if  C  be  going  from  England  to  Jamaica, 
he  may  pay  B  this  L.  1000  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  B  in  England  upon  A  in  Jamaica,  and  re- 
ceive it  when  he  comes  thither.  Thus  does  B  receive 
his  debt,  at  any  diftance  of  place,  by  transferring  it 
to  C  ;  who  carries  over  his  money  in  paper  credit, 
without  danger  of  robbery  or  lofs.  This  method  is 
faid  to  have  been  brouglit  into  general  ufe  by  the  Jews 
and  Lombards,  when  banillied  for  their  ufury  and 
other  vices  :  in  order  the  more  eallly  to  draw  their  ef- 
feiSs  out  of  France  and  England  into  thofe  countries 
in  which  they  had  chofen  to  refide.  But  the  invention 
ef  it  was  a  little  earlier  ;  for  the  Jews  were  baniflicd 


out  of  Guicnne  in  1287,  and  out  of  England  in  1190, 
and  in  1236  the  ufe  of  paper  credit  was  introduced  in-  ^ 
to  the  Mogul  empire  in  China. — In  common  fpcech, 
fuch  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draught;  but  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  the  more  legal  as  well  as  mercantile  ex- 
prcliion.  The  perfon,  liowevcr,  who  writes  this  let- 
ter is  called,  in  lasv,  the  draver ;  and  he  to  w  hom  it  is 
written,  the  drawee  ;  and  the  third  pcrfon  orncgociator 
to  whom  it  is  payable  (whether  ipecially  named  or  the 
bearer  generally)  is  called  the /^^f^. 

Thele  bills  are  cither  foreign  or  inland  ;  foreign, 
when  drawn  by  a  merchant  refilling  abroad  upon  his 
corrcfpondcnt  in  England,  or  vice  verfa  ;  and  inland, 
when  both  the  drawer  and  the  drawee  reiidc  within  the 
kingdom.  Formerly  foreign  bills  ot  exchange  were 
much  more  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  inland 
ones,  as  being  thought  of  more  public  concern  in  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  now  by  two 
flatutcs,  the  one  9  and  10  W  .  111.  c.  17.  the  other  5 
and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  inland  hills  of  exchange  arc  put  upon 
the  fame  fooling  as  foreign  ones  ;  what  was  the  law 
and  culloni  of  merchants  with  regard  to  the  one,  and 
taken  notice  of  merely  as  fuch,  being  by  thole  liatutes 
exprefsly  enacted  with  reg.ud  to  the  oihcr.  So  that 
there  is  now  in  law  no  manner  of  dirtcrcncc  between 
them.  In  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  fauie  date  and  tenor 
to  be  fent  by  ditferent  conveyances,  that  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  fent  may  not  be  dif- 
appointed  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  meniioiied  in  the  body 
of  the  bill,  that  it  is  the  1 11,  2d,  or  3d  bill  ol  exchange  ; 
fo  that  when  one  is  paid  it  difcharges  all  the  reft.  Fo- 
reign bills  for  any  fum  muft  be  on  6d.  ftaniped  paper. 

Bill  of  Lading,  an  acknowledgment  figned  by  the 
niafter  of  a  ihip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  &c.  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  goods  whicli  tlic  mailer  has  re- 
ceived on  board  from  that  merchant.  Sec.  with  a  pro- 
mile  to  deliver  them  at  an  intended  place  for  a  certain 
falary.  Each  bill  of  lading  mufl  be  treble,  one  for  the 
merchant  who  loads  the  goods,  another  10  be  fent  to 
the  pcrfon  to  whom  they  are  configned,  and  the  third 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mailer  of  the  fliip.  It 
mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  ufed 
only  when  the  goods  fent  on  board  the  (liip  arc  but  part 
of  the  cargo  :  for  when  a  merchant  loads  a  whole  vcf- 
fcl  for  his  ownperfonal  account,  the  deed  pafled  between 
him  and  the  mafter  of  the  lliip  is  called  charter-party. 
See  CiiARTER-party. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  are  accounts  of  the  numbers  of 
births  and  burials  within  a  certain  diftrift,  every  week, 
month,  quarter,  or  year.  In  this  fenfe,  \vc  fayivcekly 
bills,  mor.thly  bilh,  quarterly  bills,  yearly  hills.  The 
London  bills  of  mortality,  which  were  the  hrft,  are 
compofcd  by  the  company  of  parilh-clerks,  and  exprels 
the  number  of  chrillenings  of  each  fcx,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  from  each  difeafe. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  an  account  given  by  the  feller  totlie 
buyer,  containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and 
prices  of  the  goods  brought. 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  when  a  perfon  wanting  a  fum  of 
money  delivers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  to 
whom  he  givet  this  bill,  impowering  him  to  fell  the 
goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with 
intcrtll,  at  the  appointed  time. 

Bill 
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Bill.  Bill  of  Store,  a  licence  granted  at  the  ciiftom-houre 

V— -'  to  merchants,  by  which  they  have  liberty  to  carry,  cu- 
(tom-free,  all  llich  (lores  and  provifions  as  they  may 
have  occalion  for  during  their  voyage. 

Bill  of  Suff-.'rancc,  a  licence  j^rantcd  to  a  merchant, 
at  the  ciilloni-Iioure,  fnftering  him  to  trade  from  one 
Englifli  port  to  another  viiihoiit  paying  cunoni. 

Loiidiaid  Bills,  are  inftriinunts  of  an  iinconimon 
kind  and  figure,  ufcd  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  of  late 
aifo  in  France  ;  confiding  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  cut 
to  an  acnte  angle  about  an  inch  broad  at  top,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point  at  bottom  ;  chiefly  given  where 
private  perfons  are  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  a  (hip 
on  any  long  voyage.  The  manner  is  thus  :  The  party, 
who  is  dclirous  to  be  concerned  in  the  cargo  or  venture, 
carries  his  money  to  the  merchant,  w  ho  fits  out  the 
fliip,  where  it  is  entered  down  in  aregifltr:  ai  the  fame 
time  the  merchant  writes  down  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  and  fcven  or  eight 
inches  long,  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the  fum  lent  ; 
which  being  cut  diagonal-wife,  or  from  corner  to  cor- 
uer,  each  party  retains  his  half.  On  the  return  of  the 
velicl,  the  lender  brings  his  moiety  to  the  merchant  j 
which  being  compared  with  the  other,  he  receives  his 
dividend  accordingly.  Much  the  fame  is  prat^ifed  in 
Holland  by  thofe  who  lend  money  on  pledges  :  the 
name  of  the  borrower  and  the  fum  are  written  on  a 
like  (lip  of  parchment,  which  is  cut  in  two,  and  half 
given  to  the  borrower,  and  the  other  half  flitched  to 
the  pledge;  that,  upon  comparing  them  together  again, 
the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods  on  paying  the  mo- 
ney ftipulatcd. 

Bill  in  Parliaimnt,  a  paper  containing  propofitions, 
offered  to  the  houfes  to  be  palled  by  them,  and  then 
prcfented  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  a  law. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfc,  if  the  relief  fought 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  isfirll  neceflary  to  pre- 
fer a  petition  ;  which  mufl  be  prefented  by  a  member, 
and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  reme- 
died. This  petition  (when  founded  on  fa(5ts  that  may 
be  in  their  nature  difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  ac- 
cordingly report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  other- 
wife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition  at  all. 
Formerly  all  bills  were  drawn  in  the  form  of  petitions, 
which  were  entered  upon  the  parliament-rolls,  with  the 
king's  anfwer  thereunto  fiibjoined  ;  not  in  any  fettled 
form  of  words,  but  as  the  circumftanccs  of  the  cal'e  re- 
quired :  and  at  the  end  of  each  parliament  the  judges 
drew  them  into  the  form  of  a  fhuute,  which  wms  en- 
tered on  the  liatutc-roUs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to 
prevent  miftakcs  and  abufcs,  the  flauites  were  drawn 
up  by  the  judges  before  the  end  of  the  parliament  ; 
and  in  the  rcignof  Henry  VI.  bills  in  the  form  of  aifts, 
according  to  the  modern  cuftom,  were  firft  introduced. 

The  perfons  dlrefted  to  bring  in  the  bill,  prcfent  il 
in  a  competent  lime  to  the  houfe,  drawn  out  on  paper, 
with  a  muliitude  of  blanks,  or  void  fpaces,  where  any 
thing  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or  neceflary  to  be  fettled 
by  ilie  pirliamcnt  itfclf  (fuch  efpccially  as  the  precife 
date  of  limes,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  penalties, 
or  of  any  fuins  of  money  to  be  raifcd)  ;  being  indeed 
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only  the  Ikcl&ton  of  the  bill.  In  tlie  houfe  of  lords, 
ifthebill  begins  there,  it  is  (when  of  a  priv.".tc  nature)  * 
referred  10  two  of  the  judges,  who  examine  and  report 
the  Hate  of  the  fafls  alleged,  to  fee  that  all  neccli'aiy 
panics  confcnt,  and  tofciileall  points  of  technical  pro- 
priety. This  is  read  a  firll  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
dilfance  a  fecond  time  ;  and  alter  each  reading,  the 
fpeaker  opens  to  the  houfc  the  fiibfiancc  of  the  bill, 
andputsthe  queftion.  Whether  it  ill  ill  proceed  any  far- 
ther? The  iniroduclion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally 
oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  read- 
ings ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  muft  be 
dropped  for  that  feliion  ;  as  it  mull  alio,  if  oppcfcd 
with  fuccefs  in  any  of  the  fubfequem  fiages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed  ;  that  is, 
referred  to  a  committee  :  wliich  is  either  fclceled  by  the 
houle  in  matters  of  fmall  importance  ;  or  elfe,  upon  a 
bill  of  confcquence,  the  houfe  refolvts  itfelf  into  a  con;- 
mittee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
houfc  is  compofcd  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form  it, 
the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair  (another  member  being 
appointed  chairman),  and  may  fit  and  debite  as  a  pri- 
vate member.  In  tlicfe  committees  the  bill  is  debated 
claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled 
np,  and  foinetimes  the  bill  entirely  new  modelled.  Af- 
ter it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  the  chairman 
reports  it  to  the  houfe  with  fiich  amendments  as  the 
committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfiders 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  pi:c 
upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe 
liath  agreed  or  difagreed  to  tlic  amendments  of  the 
committee,  and  fometimcs  added  new  amendments  of 
its  own,  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  cngrofl'cd,  or 
written  in  a  flrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long 
rolls  (or  preifes)  of  parchment  fewed  together.  When 
this  is  finilhed,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments 
are  fometimes  then  made  to  it ;  and  if  a  new  claufe  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rydcr.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents  ;  and,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  quefiion,  Whethcrthcbill  Ihall  pafs  ? 
If  this  is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled  ;  which 
ufed  to  be  a  general  one  for  all  the  acis  palled  in  the 
felllon,  till  in  the  fifth  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  dillinft  titles 
were  introduced  for  each  chapter.  After  this,  one  of 
the  members  are  direded  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and 
dcfirc  their  concurrence  ;  who,  attended  by  fevcral  more, 
carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there 
delivers  it  to  the  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  liis 
woolfack  to  receive  it. 

It  there  palles  through  the  fame  formsas  in  iheother 
houfe  (except  engrofling,  which  is  already  done) ;  and, 
if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paflcs  fub 
filetitio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it 
is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fenil  a  mcllage  by  two  mailers 
in  chancery  (or  fometimes  two  of  the  judges)  that  they 
liave  agreed  to  the  fame:  and  the  bill  remains  with  the 
lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amendment  10  it.  But  if 
any  amendments  arc  made,  fuch  amendments  are  fcnc 
down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons.  If  the  commons  difagrcc  to  the  amend- 
ments, a  conference  ufu.illy  follows  between  members 
deputed  from  cath  houfe  ;  who  for  the  mod  part  fctllc 
and  adjiift  the  difierencc  :  but  if  bath  Loufts  remain 
F  f  2  iaflcxible, 
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I'lll.       inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.     If  the  commons  agree 

— " '  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fcnt  back  to  tlie  lords  by 

one  of  the  members,  witii  a  mcllage  lo  acquaint  them 
thercwitli.  The  fame  forms  arcobfcrvcd,  mutatii  inu- 
tandii,  when  tlic  bill  begins  in  (he  hoiifc  of  lords.  But 
wlien  an  ai.^  of  grace  or  pardon  is  pafled,  it  is  firfl 
ligned  by  his  majcHy,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each 
of  the  hoiifcs,  without  any  new  eiigrofling  or  ancnd- 
ment.  And  when  both  hoiifcs  have  done  with  an  bill, 
it  always  is  dcpol'itcd  in  the  honfe  of  peers,  to  w  ■  t  the 
royal  aflcnt  ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  u  bill  of  f  .ply, 
which  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lu  ds  is 
fent  back  to  the  honfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  alfcnt  may  be  given  two  ways:  i.  in  pcr- 
fon  ;  when  the  king  comes  to  the  honfe  of  peers,  in 
his  crown  and  royal  rubes,  and  fending  for  the  com- 
mons to  ihe  bar,  liie  titles  of  all  ijic  bills  tli.it  have 
palfcd  both  hoiifcs  arc  read  ;  and  the  king's  anfwcr  is 
declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman- 
French:  a  badge,  it  niiifl  be  owned  (now  the  only  one 
remainin,T),  of  conqncll  j  and  which  one  could  wilh  lo 
fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlefs  it  be  rcfcrved  as  a  fo- 
leinn  memento  to  remind  ns  that  onr  liberties  arc  mor- 
tal, having  been  once  dcflroycd  by  a  foreign  force.  If 
the  king  confcnts  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  nfially  de- 
clares, Lc  roy  I:  vent,  "  The  king  wills  it  fo  to  be ;"  if 
to  a  private  bill,  Soil  f.iit  come  il  cjl  defir;,  "  J3c  it  as 
it  is  dcfired."  If  the  king  refnfcs  his  allcnt,  it  is  in 
the  gentle  language  of  Le  my  f'avifera, "  The  king  will 
advife  npoa  it."  When  a  bill  of  fupply  is  palled,  it 
rs  carried  np  and  prefcnted  to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  honfe  of  commons  ;  and  the  royal  alTcnt  is  ihns 
exprclfed,  L(  roy  renicrcie  fes  loyiil  fubjeB!,  accept  l:ur 
benevoleiiccyet  aiijfi  levciti ;  "The  king  thanks  his  loyal 
fiibjeifls,  accept  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to 
b^."  In  cafe  of  an  afl  of  grace,  wliich  originally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  crown  and  has  the  royal  ali'cnt  in  the 
lirfl  (tageof  it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pronoun- 
ces the  graiitnde  of  the  fiibjecl :  Les  prelats,  fcigncun, 
ct  commoiu,  en  c;  frefttil  parliamcut  ajfmiblces,  an  r.om 
dc  touts  villi  autre s  pitjefls,  remerciei:!  tres  humblevieiit 
votre  maje/lc,  et  frie/il  a  Deii  voui  doinitr  en  pint e  bone 
vie  et  longiie  ;  "  The  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in 
this  prcfcnt  parliament  aircmbled,  in  the  name  of  all 
yonr  other  fubjcfts,  moll  Inunbly  thank  your  majcfly, 
and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth 
long  to  live."  2.  By  the  ftatntc  ;;;  Hen.  Vllf.  c.  21. 
the  king  m.iy  give  his  alfcnt  by  letters  patent  nnder  his 
great  fcal,  figned  wilh  his  hand  ,  and  notified  in  his  ab- 
fence  to  both  houfes  alfcmblcd  together  in  the  high 
honfe.  And  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  alfcnt 
in  eiiher  of  thtfe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  fla- 
mte  or  aft  of  parliament. 

This  flatnte  or  act  is  placed  among  the  records  of 
tht-  kingdom  ;  there  needing  no  formal  promulgation 
to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  necelfary  by  ihe 
civil  hw  wi;h  regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts  :  becanfe 
every  man  in  Britain  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to 
the  making  of  an  edict  of  parliament,  being  prefent 
thereat  by  his  rcprcfcntativcs.  However,  a  coi)y  thereof 
is  ufaally  printed  at  the  king's  prefs  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  whole  land.  And  formerly,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  it  was  nfcd  to  he  publiilicd  by  the 
Hieriffof  every  county  ;  llie  king's  writ  being  fent  to 
Liin  at  the  end  of  eveiy  fcffion,  together  with  a  trau- 


fcript  of  all  the  afts  made  at  that  fcfllon,  commanding 
him,  ut  jlntiita  ilia,  tt  ovines  arliculos  in  eifdcm  centen- 
lot,  in  fmguHs  locis  nbi  expedire  viderit,  publice  procla- 
tnari,  et  Jimitir  tcncri  et  obfervari  jaciat.  And  the 
nfagc  was  to  proclaim  them  at  hiscouniy  court,  and 
there  to  keep  them,  that  whoever  would  might  read 
or  take  cnpres  thereof  ;  which  cultom  continued  till  the 
reign  ol  Henry  Vll. 

An  aft  of  parliament  thus  made  is  the  cxcrcifc  of 
the  highefl  authority  that  the  kingdom  acknowledges 
npon  eardi.  It  hath  pov.er  to  bind  every  fubjeftin  the 
land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  ;  nay, 
even  the  king  himfelf,  if  particularly  named  therein. 
And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with, 
fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame  forms  and  by 
the  fame  auihoriiy  of  parliament  :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  Itrength  to  dilfolve  as  t.v 
creaie  an  obligation.  It  is  true,  it  was  formerly  helii, 
iliat  the  king  might  in  many  cafes  difpenfe  wilh  penal 
ftatutes  ;  but  now  by  liatuie  i  W'il.  and  M.  It.  2.  c.  2. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  fufpending  or  difpcnfing  wiih 
laws  by  regal  authority,  without  confent  of  parliament, 
is  illegal. 

B/Li.  of  Rights.     Sec  the  article  Liberty. 

BILLERICAY,  a  town  of  Elfex  in  Kngland,  feaitd 
on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  jj. 

BILLKT,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long 
fquare.  They  are  fuppofed  to  rcprefcnt  pieces  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  lih'cr  ;  hnt  Guillem  thinks  they  rcprefcnt  a. 
letter  fealed  up,  and  other  authors  take  ihem  for  bricks. 
Billete  fignifics  that  the  efciitcheon  is  all  over  flrcwcd 
w  ith  billets,  the  n;imber  not  afcertaincd. 

Bn.i.n-Wcod,  fmall  wood  for  fuel,  cut  three  feet  and 
fourincheslong,  and  feven  inches  and  a  half  incompafs  ; 
the  allizc  of  which  is  to  be  inquired  of  by  juftices. 

BILLETING,  in  military  atfairs,  is  the  quartering 
of  foldiers  in  ihe  houfes  of  a  town  or  village. — And, 
among  fox-hunters,  it  fignifics  the  ordure  and  dung  of 
a  fox. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  a  game,  played 
on  a  reftangular  table,  with  lillle  ivory  balls,  which 
arc  driven  into  hazards  or  holes,  riccording  to  certain 
rules  of  the  game. 

This  game  was  invented  by  the  French,  when  it 
wns  played  in  a  difTcrent  manner  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent,  by  having  a  pa fs  or  iron  fixed  on  the  table, 
through  wliich  the  balls  at  panicular  periods  of  the 
game  nfed  to  be  played  ;  but  now  this  method  is  quite 
laid  afide. 

Soon  after  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch, 
and  Iialians,  brought  this  game  into  vogue  throughouc 
mod  parts  of  Europe,  at  which  tliey  became  great  pro- 
ficients ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  it  became  a  fa- 
vourite diverfion  in  many  pans  of  England,  particularly 
wilh  perfons  of  ihe  firft  rank.  Since  ihat  time,  indeed, 
it  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  proflituted  by  the  dc- 
figning  and  vulgar  fort  of  people  :  notwithflanding,  it 
will  ntvcr  be  out  of  falhion,  being  of  iifclf  very  cnicr- 
taining,  and  attended  with  that  kind  of  moderate  ex- 
ercife  wliich  renders  it  more  agreeable. 

Tile  table  on  which  the  game  is  played  is  generally 
about  iwelvc  feet  long  and  fix  feet  wide,  or  raihcr  in 
the  cxaft  form  of  an  oblong  i  it  is  covered  with  fine 
green  cloth,  and  fiirrounded  with  cifliions  to  prevent 
the    balls  tolling   off,  and    to  ciake  ihera    rebound. 

The 
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HiJliards.  There  are  fix  holes,  nets,  or  pockets:  thcfc  are  fixed 
"^  ''— '  at  (he  four  corners,  a:ul  in  the  uiiJdle,  oppolitc  to  each 
other,  to  rtccive  the  bails,  which  when  put  inio  thefe 
holts  or  pockets  are  c.illtd  haznrds.  The  mailing  ot'a 
hazard,  that  is,  piitiing  tlic  aJrcrfary's  ball  in,  at  the 
ufiial  game  reckons  for  two  in  favoiir  of  ihc  player. 

The  game  is  playeJ  with  Hicks  called  maca,  or 
with  cues;  the  (irll  confifts  of  a  long  llraight  Hick,  with 
a  head  at  the  end,  and  are  the  moll  poweri'nl  infini- 
iiients  of  the  two:  the  cue  is  a  thick  (lick  diminilhiii j 
gradually  to  a  point  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter; 
this  inllrunicni  is  played  over  t!ic  left  hand,  and  liip- 
ported  by  the  fort-iinger  and  tluiiiib.  It  is  the  only 
inflriimcnt  in  vogue  abroa<l,  and  is  phyed  with  amaz- 
ing addrefs  by  tlie  Italians  and  fomc  of  the  Dutch ; 
but  in  England  the  mace  is  the  prevailing  inilrumtiit, 
which  the  foreigners  hold  in  contempt,  as  it  requires 
not  near  fo  much  addrefs  to  play  the  game  with,  as 
when  the  cue  is  made  ufe  of;  but  the  mace  is  prefer- 
red for  iis  peculiar  advantage,  which  fome  profeil'cd 
players  have  artfully  introduced,  under  the  name  of 
trailing,  that  is  following  the  ball  willi  the  mace  to 
fuch  a  convenient  dillance  from  the  other  ball  as  to  make 
it  an  eafy  hazard.  The  degrees  of  trailing  are  various, 
and  undergo  different  denominations  amongft  the  con- 
noiueurs  at  this  game;  namely,  the  (hove,  the  fwtep, 
the  long  flroke,  the  trail,  and  the  dead  trail  or  turn  up, 
all  which  fcciire  an  advantage  to  a  good  player  accord- 
ing to  their  various  gradations:  even  the  butt  end  of 
the  cue  becomes  very  powerful,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of 
by  a  good  trailer. 

Rules  generally  obfiruidat  tht  comnioii  or  ufital game. 
— I.  For  the  lead,  the  balls  muft  be  put  at  one  end, 
and  the  player  muft  ftrikethem  againll  tiie  farthermolt 
cnlhion,  in  order  tofec  which  will  be  ncarcft  the  culhiou 
that  is  next  to  them.  2.  The  ncarcft  to  the  cnlhion  is 
to  lead  and  chnofe  the  ball  if  he  pleafcs.  %.  The  lead- 
er is  to  place  his  ball  a:  the  nail,  and  not  to  pafs  the 
middle  pocket ;  and  if  he  holes  himfelf  in  leading,  he 
lofes  the  lead.  4.  He  who  follows  the  leader  mud 
Hand  within  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  not  place  his 
ball  beyond  the  nail.  5.  He  who  plays  upon  the  run- 
ning ball  lofcs  one.  6.  He  who  touches  the  ball  twice, 
and  moves  it,  lofes  one.  But  thefe  two  rules  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  enforced,  cfpecially  in  England.  7.  He 
who  does  not  hit  his  adverfary's  ball,  lofes  one.  8.  He 
who  touches  both  balls  at  the  fame  time,  makes  a  foul 
flroke,  in  which  cafe  if  he  lliould  hole  his  adverfary, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  llroke  ;  but  if  he  Ihould  put 
Jiimfelf  in,  he  lofes  two.  9.  He  who  holes  both  balls 
lofes  two.  10.  He  who  flrikes  upon  his  adverfary's 
ball,  and  holes  himfelf,  lofcs  two.  11.  He  who  plays 
at  the  ball  without  finking  it,  and  holes  himfelf, 
lofes  three.  12.  He  who  (Irikes  both  balls  over 
the  table,  lofcs  two.  13.  He  who  llrikcs  his  ball 
over  the  table,  and  does  not  hit  his  adverfary's  ball, 
lofes  three.  14.  He  w'ho  retains  the  end  of  his  ad- 
verfary's flick  when  playing,  or  endeavours  to  baulk 
his  flroke,  lofes  one.  15.  He  who  plays  another's  ball 
or  flroke  without  leave,  lofcs  one.  16.  He  who  takes 
up  his  ball,  or  his  adverfary's  without  leave,  lofcs  one. 
17.  He  who  flops  either  ball  when  running  lo(es  one, 
and  being  near  the  hole  lofcs  two.  18.  He  who  blows 
upon  the  ball  when  running  loofes  one,  and  if  near  the 
bole  lofcs  two.  19.  He  whofliakcs  the  table  whcu  the 


ball   is  running,  lolis  one.     20.  He  wlio  flrikes  ilic    Billltrdj. 

table  with  the  flick,  or  plays  before  his  turn,  lofes  one.  ' '■' ' 

21.  He  who  throws  the  flick  upon  ihc  table,  and  bits 
the  ball,  lolci  one.  22.  If  the  ball  flands  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and  after  being  challenged  it  falls  in, 
it  is  notliing,  but  it  mufl  be  put  up  wherc°it  was  before. 
2X.  If  any  pcrfon,  not  being  one  of  the  players,  flops  a 
ball,  the  ball  mull  Hand  in  the  place  where  it  was  flop- 
ped. 24.  He  who  plays  w'ilhout  a  ,''001  upon  the  floor 
and  holes  his  adverfary's  ball,  gets  nothing  tor  it,  but 
lofes  the  lead.  25.  He  w  ho  leaves  the  game  before 
it  is  ended,  lofes  it.  26.  Any  pcrfon  may  change  hij 
flick  in  the  play.  27.  If  any  difference  arife  between 
players,  he  who  marks  the  game,  or  the  majority  of  the 
company  mufl  decide  it.  28.  Thole  who  do  not  play 
muft  fland  from  the  table,  and  make  room  for  the 
players.  29.  If  any  pcrfon  lays  any  wager,  and  does  ^ 
not  play,  he  fliall  not  give  advice  to  the  players  upon 
the  game. 

Different  kinds  of  games  played  at  billiards. — Befides 
the  common  winning  game,  which  is  twelve  up,  there 
are  fevcral  other  kinds  of  games,  viz.  the  lofing-game, 
the  winning  and  lofing,  choice  of  balls,  bricoir,  carain- 
bolc.  Ruffian  carambole,  the  bar-hole,  the  one-hole,  the 
four-game  and  hazards. 

The  hfing-game,  is  the  common  game  nearly  reverf- 
ed  ;  that  is  to  lay,  except  hitting  the  balls,  which  is 
abfohitely  neceflary,  the  player  gains  by  lofing.  By 
putting  himfelf  in,  he  wins  two  ;  by  putting  his  ad- 
verfary in,  he  lofcs  two;  but  if  he  pockets  both  balls, 
he  geis  four.  This  game  depends  greatly  upon  parti- 
cular flrengths,  and  is  therefore  very  necctfary  to  be 
known  to  play  the  winning  game  well. 

The  'vir.itii:g  and  lofatg  game  is  a  combination  of 
boiii  games;  that  is  to  fay,  all  balls  that  are  put  in  by 
flrikiug  firflthe  adverfary's  ball,  reckon  towards  game; 
and  holing  both  balls  reckons  four.  At  this  game  and 
the  lofing,  knocking  over  or  forcing  the  balls  over  the 
cnlhion,  goes  for  nothing,  the  ftriker  only  lofcs  the 
lead. 

Choice  of  balls,  is  chool'ing  each  time  which  ball 
the  player  plcafes,  which  is  doubtlcfs  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  is  generally  played  agaiufl  lofhig  and  win- 
ning. 

Bricole,  is  being  obliged  to  hit  a  cufliion,  and  make 
the  ball  rebound  or  return  to  hit  the  adverfary's  ball, 
otherttifc  the  player  lofes  a  point.  This  is  a  great 
difadvaniage,  and  is  reckoned  between  even  players  to 
be  equal  to  receiving  about  eight  or  nine  points. 

Carambole,  is.i  game  newly  introduced  from  France. 
It  is  played  with  tliree  balls,  one  being  red,  which  is 
neutral,  and  is  placed  upon  a  fpot  on  a  line  with  the 
flringing  nail  (/.  e.  that  part  of  the  table  from  whence 
the  player  flrikes  his  ball  at  firfl  fetting  off,  and  which 
is  generally  marked  with  two  brals  nails).  Each  an- 
tagonifl  at  the  firfl  flroke  of  a  hazard,  plays  from  a 
mark  which  is  upon  a  liive  with  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  The  chief  objedl  at  this  game  is,  for  the 
player  to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  other  two  balls, 
which  is  called  a  carambole,  and  by  which  the  player 
wins  two.  If  he  puts  in  the  red  ball  he  gets  three,  and 
when  he  holes  his  adverfary's  ball  he  gets  two  ;  fo  that 
feven  may  be  made  at  one  flroke,  by  caramboling  and 
putting  in  both  balls.  This  game  rclcinblcs  the  lofing, 
depending  chiefly  upon  particular  flrengths,  and  is  ge- 
nerally 
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iiillian'.j.  ncully  playeJ  wiili  the  cue.    The  game  is  fixtecn  up  ; 

» '  iievcrihclcls  it  is  reckoned  to  he  looner  over  th;in  the 

common  game.  The  nixt  oUjcd  of  this  game,  alter 
makiui;  what  we  have  dillinguilhcd  by  the  <.arai»l'oli, 
IS  the  baulk  ;  that  is,  making  the  while  bill,  and  bring- 
ing the  player's  own  ball  and  the  red  one  below  the 
llringing  nail,  from  whcnc  the  adverfaries  begin.  By 
this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to  play  biicolc  from 
the  oppoiiic  ciilhiun,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  game 
is  determined  by  this  fuuaiion. 

The  Ruffian  carainholc,  is  a  game  that  has  ftill  more 
lately  been  introiiccd  from  abroad,  and  is  played  in  the 
following  manner;  Tlie  red  ball  is  placed  as  ufual  on 
the  ("pot  made  for  that  purpofc  ;  but  the  player  when 
he  begins,  or  after  having  been  holed,  never  places  his 
ball  on  any  particular  place  or  fpot ;  he  being  at  liber- 
ty to  put  it  where  he  pleafcs.  When  he  begins  to 
play,  inftcad  of  llriking  at  the  red  ball,  he  leads  his 
own  gcnily  behind  it,  and  his  antagonill  is  to  play  at 
wliich  he  thinks  proper;  if  he  plays  at  the  red  ball 
and  holes  it,  he  fcores  three  as  iifiuil  towards  ihc  game, 
wliich  is  twenty-four  indcad  of  lixtcen  points;  and 
the  red  ball  is  put  upon  the  fpot  again,  at  which  he 
may  ftrikc  again  or  take  his  choice  which  of  the  two 
balls  to  pufli  at,  always  following  his  llroke  till  both 
balls  arc  off  the  table.  He  is  intitlcd  to  two  points 
each  time  that  he  caramboles,  the  fame  as  at  the  other 
game  ;  but  if  he  caramboles  and  puis  his  own  ball  into 
any  hole,  he  lofes  as  many  as  he  might  have  got  had 
he  not  holed  himfclf :  for  example,  it  he  ftiikes  at  the 
red  ball,  which  he  holes,  at  the  fame  time  caramboles 
and  holes  himfclf,  he  lofes  five  points  ;  and  if  he  holes 
both  balls  when  he  caramboles,  and  likewife  his  own, 
he  lofes  feven,  which  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  not 
holed  his  own  ball.  In  other  refpefts  it  is  played  like 
the  common  carambole  game. 

The  bar-hole,  is  fo  called  from  the  hole  being  barred 
which  ibe  ball  fliould  be  played  for,  and  the  player 
flriking  for  another  hole  ;  when  this  game  is  played 
againft  the  common  game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter, 
between  equal  players,  is  reekoned  to  be  about  fix. 

The  player  at  the  oui-huU,  though  it  fcems  to  thofe 
who  arc  not  judges  of  the  game  to  be  a  great  difad- 
vantage,  has  in  faft  the  beft  of  it ;  for  as  all  balls  that 
go  into  the  one  hole  reckon,  the  player  endeavours  to 
lay  his  ball  conftanily  before  that  hole,  and  his  antagonift 
frequently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  one  or  other 
ball  out,  particularly  on  the  leads,  when  the  one-hole 
player  lays  his  ball  (which  he  does  as  often  as  he  can) 
on  the  brink  of  the  hole  ;  leading  for  that  purpofe  from 
the  oppofite  end,  which  in  reality  he  has  no  right  todo  ; 
for  the  lead  lliouUi  be  given  from  the  end  of  the  table 
at  which  the  hazard  is  made  :  but  when  a  perlbn  hap- 
pens to  be  a  novice,  this  advantage  is  often  taken. 

The  four-gawc,  confifts  of  two  partners  on  each 
fide,  at  the  common  winning  game  ;  who  play  by 
lucceffion  after  each  hazard,  or  two  points  loft.  The 
game  is  fifteen  up  ;  fo  that  the  point  or  hazard  is  an 
odd  number,  which  makes  a  mifs  at  this  game  of  more 
confequence  than  it  is  at  another;  being  as  much  at 
four,  fix,  or  eight,  as  it  is  at  five,  feven,  or  nine,  at  the 
fmgle  game. 

Hazards,  are  fo  called  hccanfc  they  depend  entirely 
upon  the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account 
kept  of  any  game.     Any  number  of  pcrfons  may  play, 
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by  hiving  balls  that  are  numbered  ;  but  the  number  Billngtiim 
feliiom  exceeds  fix,  to  avoid  confulion.  Tl;e  pcrfon 
whofe  ball  is  put  in,  pays  fo  much  to  the  player  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  what  is  agreed  to  be  pl.iyed  for  each  ha- 
zard ;  and  the  perfon  who  millcs,  pays  half  the  price 
of  a  hazard  to  him  whofe  ball  he  played  at.  The  on- 
ly general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  for  the 
next  player,  which  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided, 
by  always  playing  upon  the  next  player,  and  either 
bringing  him  clofe  10  the  cufliion  or  putting  him  at  a 
diftaiice  from  the  reft  of  the  balls.  The  table,  when 
hazards  are  played,  is  always  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

BILLINGH.AM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  in 
England,  fcated  in  W.  Long.  1.55.  N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

HILLON,  in  the  hiftory  of  coins,  a  compolition  of 
precious  and  bafe  metals,  where  the  latterpredominate. 
Wherefore  gold  under  twelve  carats  fine,  is  called  billon 
ofgohl;  and  filvcr  under  fix  penny-weight,  billon  of  fi- 
ver. So  little  attention  was  paid  formerly  to  the  purity 
of  gold  and  fiver,  that  the  term  billon  of  gold  wis  ap- 
plied only  to  that  which  was  under  twenty-one  carats, 
and  billon  of  f:k-cr  to  that  which  was  lower  than  ten 
penny-weight. 

BiLLO.v,  a  town  of  Auvergne  in  France,  fituated  ia 
E.  Long.  ?.   50.  N.  Lat.  45.  36. 

BILSDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Leicefterfliire  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  ij.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BILSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Liege,  fcated  on  the  river  Deni- 
er, in  E.  Long.  J.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

BILSON  (Thomas),  bifhopof  Winchcftcr,  inwhich 
city  he  was  born  and  educated.  In  1565,  he  was  ad- 
mitted perpetual  fellovT  of  New  college,  and  in  1570 
completed  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  made  bacliclor 
of  divinity  in  1579,  and  do6lor  the  year  following. 
His  firft  preferment  was  that  of  maftcr  of  Winchefter 
fchool ;  he  was  next  made  prebendary,  and  afterwards 
warden,  of  Winchefter  college.  In  1596  hewascon- 
fecrated  bifliop  of  'Worceftcr;  and  about  a  year  after, 
tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  and  fworn  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal managers  of  the  Hampton-court  conference  in 
1604;  and  the  Englilli  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  was  finally  correeled  by  this 
prelate,  and  Dr  Miles  Smith  bifliop  of  Gloucefter. 
He  died  in  the  year  1616;  and  was  buried  in  Welt- 
minfter  abbey,  near  the  entrance  of  St  Edmund's  cha- 
pel, on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  monument  of  king  Ri- 
chard II.  The  ffveral  authors  who  have  mentioned 
bifliop  Bilfon,  agree  in  giving  him  the  charafter  of  a 
learned  divine,  an  able  civilian,  and  an  upright  man. 
His  ftyle  is  in  general  much  more  eafy  and  harmonious 
than  that  of  coiemporary  ecclefiaftics.  His  works  arc, 
I.  Several  Latin  poe?!is  and  orations.  Munufcript,  in 
Ant.  Wood's  library.  2.  The  true  difference  between 
ChriJIianfubjeCHon and unchrijlian  rebellion.  Oxf.  158?, 
4to.  Lond.  1586,  4to.  3.  The  perpetual  government 
of  Chriji':  church.  Lond.  1 593,  410,  Black  Letter. 
4.  The  effcf!  of  certain  fermons  touching  the  full  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  death  and  blood  of  Chriji, 
&c.  Lond."  IJ99,  4to.  5.  The  furvey  of  Chriji' s  fiif- 
fering  for  man's  redetnption,  and  oj  his  defcetit  to  Hodet 
6r //f//.  Lond.  1604.  fol.  6.  A Jervion preached  before 
king  "James  I,  and  his  queeti  at  their  coronation.  Lond. 
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BIMEDIAL,  in  mathematics.     Iftwomtdial  lines, 
as  AB  and  BC,  conimcnfuiablc   only  in  power,  con- 
taining  a  rational  rectangle,    arc   compoLindcd,    the 
'  whole  line  AC  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a  firjl 
iimedia/  Hue. 

B 
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See  Euclid,  lib.  x.  prop.  58. 

BIMINI,  one  of  ihc  Liicaya  iHands  in  North  .'\me- 
rica,  near  the  channel  of  Bahama.  It  is  about  eiglit 
miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  covered  with 
trees,  and  inhabited  by  the  native  Americans.  It  is 
very  dilEcult  ot  accefs  on  account  of  the  Ihoals,  but 
is  a  \try  pleafant  place.  W.  Long.  79.  30.  N.  Lat. 
2  J.  o. 

BIMLIPATAN,  a  fca-port  town  of  Gulconda  in  the 
Eall-Indics,  feated  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal. Here  the  Dutch  have  a  very  fmall  facHory,  de- 
figned  for  buying  up  the  cloth  manufactured  by  the  in- 
habitants.    E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BINACLE,  a  wooden  cafe  or  box,  which  contains 
tlic  compafTes,  log-glallcs,  waich-glalFes,  and  lights 
to  fhow  the  compafs  at  night.  As  this  is  called  bittacU 
m  all  the  old  fca-books,  even  by  mariners,  it  appears 
evidently  to  be  derived  from  the  French  icxm  habitacle 
(a  fmail  habitation),  which  is  now  ufcd  ior  the  fame 
piirpofe  by  the  feamen  of  that  nation.  The  binacle 
(Plate  XCV.  fig.  4-)  is  ftirnilhed  with  three  apart- 
ments, with  fliding  fluiiters  :  the  two  fide  ones,  a  b, 
have  always  a  compafs  in  each  d,  to  direct  the  fliip's 
way ;  while  the  middle  divifion  c,  has  a  lamp  or  candle 
with  a  pane  of  glafs  on  either  llde  to  throw  a  light  upon 
the  compafs  in  the  night,  whereby  the  man  who  liters 
may  obfcrve  it  in  the  darkeft  weather,  as  it  Hands  im- 
mediately before  tlie  helm  on  the  quarter  deck.  There 
are  always  two  binacles  on  the  deck  of  a  fliip  of  war, 
one  being  dcfigncd  for  the  man  wh»  fleers,  and  the 
other  for  the  pcrfon  who  fuperinttnds  the  lleerage, 
whofe  oflice  is  called  coiuiing. 

BINAROS,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valentia,  remarkable  for  good  wine.  It  is  feated  near 
the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  o.  15.    N.  Lat.  40.  24. 

BINARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  wherein  unity  or  i  and 

0  are  only  ufed.  This  was  the  invention  of  M.  Leib- 
nitz, who  fliows  it  to  be  very  expeditious  in  difcover- 
ing  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  in  conftrucling 
tables :  and  Mr  Dangecourt,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences,  give  a  fpecimcn  of  it  con- 
cerning arithmetical  progrelfionals  ;  where  he  Ihows, 
that  becaufc  in  binary  arithmetic  only  two  charaders 
arc  ufed,  therefore  the  laws  of  progreifion  may  be  more 
cafily  difcovered  by  it  than  by  common  arithmetic. 
All  the  characters  tifcd  in  binary  arithmetic  are  o  and 

1  ;  and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing  by  2,  as  in 
ihc  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus  i  is  one  ;  10, 
two  ;  II,  three;  lOo,  four;  loi,  five;  110,  fi.x  j 
lit,  feven  ;  1000,  eight;  looi,  nine;  loio,  ten; 
which  is  built  on  the  fame  principles  with  common 
arithmetic.  Hence  immediately  appears  the  reafon  of 
the  celebrated  property  of  the  duplicate  geometrical 
proportion  in  whole  numbers  ;  viz.  that  one  number 
of  each  degree  being  had,  we  may  thence  compofe  all 
the  other  whole  numbers  above  the  double  of  the  high- 
eft  degree.    It  being  here,  v.  gr.  as  if  oii«  Ciould  lay, 
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III  is  the  fum  of  4,  2,  and  i,  which  proper- 
ty may  fcrve  ellhycrs  to  weigh  all  kinds  o( 
mafFcs  with  a  little  weight  ;  and  may  be  ufcd 
in  coins,  to  give  Icveral  values  with  fmall 
pieces.  This  method  of  cxprelliiig  numbers 
once  cHablilhed,  all  the  operations  will  be  ea- 
ly  :  in  multiplication  particularly,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  table,  or  geiiiiigany  thing  by  heart. 
The  author,  however,  docs  not  recommend  this  me- 
thod for  com.mon  ufe ,  bccaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
figures  required  to  exprtfs  a  number  ;  adding,  that  if 
the  common  pngrcjlion  were  from  12  to  12,  or  from 
16  to  16,  it  would  be  flill  more  expeditious;  but  its 
ufe  is  in  dil'covering  the  properties  of  numbers,  incon- 
Ilruifling  tables,  &c.  What  makes  the  binary  arith- 
metic [he  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  that  ufed  4000  years  ago  among 
the  Chinefe,  and  left  in  aiiigi/ia  by  Kohi,  the  founder 
of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their  fciences. 

BiSARV  Meafure,  in  nuific,  is  a  nuafure  which  is 
beaten  equally,  or  where  the  time  of  rifing  is  equal  to 
that  of  falling.     This  is  ufually  called  covmion  titne. 

BiSART  Nianbcr,  that  compofed  of  two  units. 

BINC'H,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  the  county  of  Hainault,  fubjctt  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.     E.  Long.  3.21.  N.  Lat.  50.  23. 

BIND,  a  country  word  for  a  llalk  of  hops. 

BisD  of  Eels,  a  quantity,  confining  of  250,  or  10 
flrikes,  each  containing  25  eels. 

BIND-wiiED,  in  botany.     See  Convolv  uli  s. 

BINDBROKE,  a  town  of  Lincolunfire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat  J3.  52. 

BINDING-jotsTs,  in  architeilure,  are  thofe  joifls 
in  a  floor,  into  which  the  trimmers  of  flair-cafes, 
or  well-holes  of  the  flairs,  and  chimney-ways,  arc 
framed :  they  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  common 
joifls. 

Binding,  in  the  art  of  defence,  ameihodof  fecuring 
or  eroding  tiie  ad verfary 's  fword  with  a  prelTure,  accom- 
panied with  a  fpring  from  the  wrill.  See  Beating. 

Unlefs  a  man,  by  fome  kind  of  crofs,  fecure,  as  it 
were,  or  render  his  adverfary's  fword  incapable  to  of- 
fend him  during  the  time  of  his  performing  a  leflbn 
upon  him,  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  be  certain  but 
that  he  may  receive  from  his  adverfary,  either  a  for- 
tuitous contretemfs,  or  an  exchanged  thruft,  before 
the  recovery  of  his  body,  or  going  oft"after  a  ihrufl. — 
The  great  objeftion  made  by  fome  people,  particularly 
thofe  time-catchers,  againft  the  frequent  ufe  of  bind- 
ing, is,  that  when  a  man,  in  performing  it,  cleaves  too 
much  to  his  adverfary's  fword,  he  is  liable  to  his  ad- 
verfary's flipping  of  him,  and  confequenily  of  receiving 
either  a  plain  thrull,  or  one  from  a  feint. 

Binding  is  a  term  in  falconry,  which  implies  tiring, 
or  when  a  hawk  feizes. 

BiNDisc  of  Books.     Sec  BooK-Bhiding. 

BING,  in  the  alum-works,  denotes  a  heap  of  alum 
thrown  together  in  order  to  drain. 

BINGAZI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli.     E.  Long.  19.  10.  N.  Lat.  32.  20. 

BINGEN,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  archbilhnpric  of  Mentz,  feated  at  the 
I'lace  where  the  river  Nave  falls  into  the  Rhine.  E. 
Long.  7.  48.  N.  Lat.  50.  3. 
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UJngham       BINGHAM  (J^rcph),  a  learned   divme,  born  at 

II         Wakefield  in  Y<>ik(hire,  in  September  1668,  educated 

i>'""-      at   Univcility  college  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  prc- 

' ■> '  fented   by  John  Radcliflc,  M.  1).    to  the  rcftory  of 

Heidboiirnworthy,  near  Winchcllcr.  In  this  country 
retirement  he  began  his  learned  and  laborio  is  work, 
Ori^iiiei  Ecchfiajlicr  ;  »r,  Tiic  Antiquities  of  the  Chri- 
nian  church.  The  tirll  volume  of  wliich  was  publilhed 
in  1708,  and  it  was  completed  afterwards  in  nine  vo- 
lumes more.  He  publillied  alfo  fevcral  other  books. 
But  noiwiibflanding  his  great  learning  and  merit,  he 
had  no  other  prefermeHt  than  that  of  Headbomnwor- 
thy  till  the  year  171 2,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Havant,  near  Portfmouth,  by  Sir  Jonathan 
Treliwnc-y  bilhop  of  W'inchellcr,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated fcveral  of  his  books.  He  died  Auguft  17th  I723> 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

BiNOHAM,  a  town  of  Nottinghamfliire  in  Kngland, 
fcatcd  in  the  vale  of  Bclvoir,  in  W.  Long.  i.  10.  N. 
Lat.  50.  ;. 

BINGIUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  village  or  town  ot 
the  Vangioncs  in  Gallicia  Bclgica,  featcd  at  the  con- 
fluence ofthc  Nave  and  Rhine.  iNow  Bingen,  which 
fee. 

BINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
Ihire,  fcaied  on  the  river  Aire,  in  W.  Long.  i.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

BINN,  ^;/;7;<7,  a  fortof  cheft  or  cupboard,  wherein 
to  lock  up  bread,  meat,  or  other  provilions.  The  word 
is  alfo  nfcd  for  a  place  boarded  up  to  cut  corn  in. 

BiNN,  or  Bin.  The  peafe  and  oatmeal,  ufed  at 
fca,  arc  apt  to  fpoil  in  calks.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
to  prevent  this,  by  putting  them  into  large  binns,  with 
falfe  bottoms  of  hair  cloths  laid  on  bars,  whereby  frelh- 
air  may  be  blown  upwards  through  them.,  at  proper 
times,  with  fmall  ventilators. 

BINOCULAR  TELESCOPE,  a  kind  of  dioptic  te- 
kfcopc  fitted  with  two  tubes,  joined  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  one  may  fee  a  diftant  objed  with  both  eyes  at  the 
J'anie  time.     See  Optics. 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  confifting  of  two 
members  connct^cd  by  the  fign  -(-or —  Thus  a-ht, 
and  8 — 3,  arc  binomials,  conlifting  of  the  fums  and 
differences  of  thefe  quantities.     See  Algebra. 

3INTAN,  an  illand  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  to 
the  fouth  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  fituatcd  in  E. 
Long.  10^.  50.  N.  Lat.  i.  o. 

BIOGRAPHER,  one  who  writes  the  lives  of  par- 
ticular perfons,  as  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  &c.  Sec  the 
next  article. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  fpecies  of  hiflory  which  records 
the  lives  and  charattcj-s  of  remarkable  ptrfons.  This  is 
at  once  the  moft  entertaining  and  indruftive  kind  of 
biilory.  It  admits  of  all  the  painting  and  pallion  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  with  this  capital  difference,  thit  our  paf- 
fions  are  more  keenly  interellcd,  becaufe  the  charafters 
and  incidents  are  not  only  agreeable  to  nature,  but 
ftriftly  true.  No  books  arc  fu  proper  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people.  See  the  Preface  10  this 
Work  :  and  History,  n°  8j. 

BION,  a  bucolic  poet,  native  of  Smyrna,  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whofc 
reign  reached  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  123d  Olym- 
piad to  the  fecond  year  of  the  133d.  He  was  an  in- 
comparable poet,  if  we  may  believe  the  lamentations 
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of  Ills  difciple  Mofchns.     His  few  piecfs  V.  hidi  arc  left 
do  notcontradift  this  teftimony.     See  Mosciius. 

Bios,  iwnAvriCii Boryjlheiiitfi,  becaufe  he  was  of  Do- 
rydhcnt  s,  was  a  philofoplier  of  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but 
of  very  litilc  religion:  He  fionrilhed  about  the  l20th 
Olympiad;  but  falling  lick,  he,  like  other  prophanc 
perfons,  became  fupcrftitious. 

BIORNBL'UG,  a  town  of  north  Finland  in  Swe- 
den, feated  on  the  river  Kune,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia.     E.  Long.  22.  55.  N.  Lat.  62.  6. 

BIOTHANATI  (from  /?/«,  violtticr,  and  5^«y«Tcf, 
diiith),  in  fome medical  writers,  denotes  ihofc  who  die 
a  violent  death.  The  wonl  is  alio  written  and  with 
more  propriety,   hialhanat'i,  fometimes  b'nrothaiiti. 

In  a  more  particular  fenfe  it  denotes  ihofe  who  kill 
theiufelvts,  more  properly  called  outothnnnti.  In  this 
fcnfc  it  is  that  the  word  is  ufed  both  by  Greek  and  La- 
tin writers.  By  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church, 
they  were  punKhed  by  denying  them  burial,  and  refuf- 
ing  all  coniniemoration  of  them  in  the  prayers  and  of- 
fices of  the  church. 

Biothanati  (fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be  derived  from 
ySioc,  life,  and  S-avaTcc,  death,  and  alluding  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  life  after  death),  was  alfo  a  name  of  re- 
proach given  by  the  Heathens  to  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians,  for  their  conftancy  and  forwardncfs  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  martyrdom. 

BIOTHANATOS  is  alfo  ufed  in  feme  writers  of 
the  barbarous  age  for  wicked,  damnable  or  r.ccurfed. 

BIOUAC,  Bivouac,  or  Biovac,  in  the  military 
art,  a  nightly  guard  performed  by  the  whole  army, 
when  there  is  an  apprchenfion  of  danger  from  the  ene- 
my. The  word  is  formed  by  corruption  from  the  Ger- 
man weyw<3ght,  a  double  ivatck  ox  guard. 

BIPENNIS,  a  two-edged  axe,  ufed  anciently  by  the 
Amazons  in  fight;  as  alfo  by  the  feamen,  to  cut  afun- 
dcr  the  ropes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy's  vell'cls.  The 
bipcnnis  was  a  weapon  chiefly  of  the  oriental  nations, 
made  like  a  double  axe,  or  two  axes  joined  back  10 
back,  with  a  fhort  handle.  Modern  writers  ufually 
compare  it  to  our  halbard  or  partizan  :  from  which  it 
differed  in  that  it  had  no  point,  or  that  itsfliaft  or  handle 
was  much  Ihortcr. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  BiquADRATic,  is  the  next 
power  above  the  cube,  or  the  fquare  multiplied  by  it- 
felf. 

BIQUADRATIC  equation,  in  algebra,  an  equa- 
tion raifed  to  the  fourth  power,  or  where  the  unknown 
quaniityof  one  of  the  terms  has  four  dimenfions  :  Thus 
A.*-4-fl.v'-(-^3c'4-cA:-|-(/=o  is  a  biquadratic  equation.  See 
Algebra. 

BisyADRATic  Parabola,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
of  the  third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the 
fame  way.     Sec  Parabola. 

BiSJJADRATic  Poiuer  of  any  number,  is  the  fourth 
power  or  fquared  fquare  of  that  number  :  Thus  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2;  for  2x2  =  4,  and 
4x4=16. 

Biai!ADR4Tic  Root  of  any  number,  is  the  fquare  rsot 
of  the  fquare  root  of  that  number ;  Thus  the  biqua- 
dratic root  of  Si  is  3  ;  for  the  fquare  root  of  81  is  9, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  9  is  three. 

BIQUALAR,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Algcrines,  a 
cook  of  the  divan. — The  janizaries  whom   the  Alge- 
rincs  call  oldachu,  after  fcrving  a  certain  term  as  com- 
mon 
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moil  fotdicrs,  are  preferred  ti  be  biqualars,  or  cooks 
st'the  divan,  which  is  the  lirll  Hep  towiirds  arriving  ac 
higher  preferment.  Biqual.irs  have  che  care  of  funiilh- 
ng  the  officers  and  commanders  of  the  Algcrinc  ful- 
diery  with  meat  and  drink  in  the  camp,  in  garrifon, 
&c.  From  biq'ialars  they  are  made  odobachis  ;  that  h, 
corporals  of  companies,  or  commanders  of  fquadrons. 

BiqyiNTILE,  ati  afpcft  of  che  planets  when 
they  are  144  degrees  dillant  from  each  other,  his 
rluis  called,  becaufe  they  arc  dillant  from  one  another 
by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  360  degrees. 

BIR,  or  Berr,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Diarbeck 
in  Turkey  in  Afia,with  a  caftlc  where  the  governor  re- 
files,  fcated  on  the  eailerii  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
near  a  higii  mountain  in  a  very  pleafant  and  fertile  coun- 
try.    E.  Long.  38.  6.  N.  Lat.  36.  10. 

BIRAGUE  (Clement),  a  Milancfe  engraver,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds,  fluurillied 
abont  the  year  1580. 

BIRCH-TREE,  in  botany.     SccBetula. 

BiRCH-Bark  being  bituminous,  and  confcquenily 
warm  and  emollient,  is  ufcd  in  fumigations  to  corred 
a  dillempercd  air.  The  inner  fdkcn  bark  was  anciently 
iifed  for  writing  tables  before  the  invention  of  paper  ; 
though  Ray  rather  aifigns  the  office  of  paper  to  the 
cuticle,  or  outer  Ikin,  which  peels  off  yearly.  And 
with  the  outward,  thicker,  and  coirfer  part,  arc  houfes 
in  Riiffia,  Poland,  and  other  northern  tratfs,  covered, 
inftead  of  llatcs  and  tyle.  The  Indians  make  piniinces 
with  white  cedar,  which  they  cover  with  large  flakes 
of  birch-bark  ;  fcwing  them  with  thread  of  fprucc-rnots, 
and  pitching  them,  as  the  ancient  Britons  did,  with 
the  willow.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  bitumen  actually  pro- 
cured from  the  birch-tree. 

Fungus  of  Birch,  an  cxcrefccnce  growing  on  its 
trunk.  It  is  aftringent,  and  good  againfl  hemor- 
rhagics.  When  boiled,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an  oven, 
it  makes  excellent  fpunk  or  touchwood. 

BiRCH-Leav:s  ire,  of  ufe  in  the  dropfy,  itch,  &c.  ei- 
ther internally  or  externally  applied. 

BiRCH-Twigs  ferve  to  make  rods  and  brooms ;  fmeer- 
ed  with  bird-lime,  they  are  ufed  by  by  fowlers;  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  ancient  fafces  carried  by  li£tors. 

BiRCH-lVine  is  made  by  fermenting  the  vernal  juice. 
Formerly  it  was  in  great  repute  ay;ainftall  nephritic 
Hiforders.  But  is  left  out  in  the  modern  London  prac- 
tice. The  preparation  of  birch-wine  is  well  and  am- 
ply dcfcribed  in  a  book  entitled  I'lHetum  Britaiirii- 
ttiin. 

Birch  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  hillorical  and 
biographical  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  170J.  His 
parents  were  both  of  them  Qjiakers;  and  his  father, 
Jofcph  Birch,  was  a  cofTce-mill  maker  by  trade. 
Thomas  being  put  to  fchool,  was  indefatigable  in 
his  application,  and  ftole  many  ho-irs  from  llccp  to 
increafe  his  flock  of  knowledge.  By  this  unremit- 
ting diligence,  though  he  had  not  the  happincfs  of  an 
nniverlity  education  he  foon  became  qiialilicd  to  t:ikc 
holy  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  the  furprife 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  1728  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cox,  to  whom  he  w;n  curate : 
but  his  felicity  was  of  Ihort  duration,  Mrs  Birch  dy- 
ing of  a  puerperal  fever  in  lefs  than  12  months  after 
their  marriage;  an  event  which  he  deplores  in  a  very 
elegant  and  pathetic  poem,  prcfcrvcd  in  Nichols's 
Vol.  III. 


CoUeftion.  In  1732  he  was  recommended  to  the 
friendlliip  and  favour  of  the  late  lord  high  cli.incfl-  ^ 
lor  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general ;  to  which  noble 
peer,  and  to  the  |)rcfent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  preferments.  The  firft  p'oof  he 
experienced  of  his  patron's  regard  was  the  living  of 
DIting  iu  the  county  of  Ell'tx,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  to  which  he  was  prefcnted  1732.  In  1734  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  domellic  chaplains  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  bthcaded 
1746.  Mr  Birch  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Kcb.  20.  l7?4-5:  a"d  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, Dec.  It.  1735,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came dirctfor  till  his  death.  Bclore  this  the  Ma- 
rifchal  college  of  Aberdeen  had  conferred  on  him,  by 
diploma,  the  degree  of  Mailer  of  Ans.  In  1743,  ^Y 
the  intcreft  of  Lord  Hardv\icke,  he  was  prcfeiitcd  by 
the  crown  tu  the  linecure  redory  of  Landcwy  Wclfrey 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke;  and  in  1743-4  was  pre- 
ferred, in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  redory  of  Siding- 
ton  St  Peter's,  in  the  county  and  diocefc  of  Glouce- 
fler.  We  find  no  traces  of  his  having  taken  pollcllion 
of  this  living,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  quit- 
ted it  immediately  for  one  more  fuitable  to  his  incli- 
nations and  to  his  literary  engagements,  which  requir- 
ed his  almofl  conftant  relidence  in  town;  for  on  the 
24th  of  February  1743-4,  he  was  inflituted  to  the 
united  redories  of  St  Michael  Woodflreet  and  St 
Mary  Staining;  and  in  i74;-6,  to  the  united  redories 
of  St  Margaret  Pattens  and  St  Gabriel,  Frenchurch- 
flreet  (by  lord  channccllor  Hardwicke,  in  whofc  turn 
the  prefentation  then  was).  In  January  1752,  he  was 
eleded  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Cromwell  Mortimer,  dcceafed.  In 
January  I7S3,  'lie  Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen  cre- 
ated him  Dodor  of  Divinity;  and  in  that  year  the 
fame  degree  was  conferred  on  hiuiby  Archbill.op  Her- 
ring. He  was  one  of  the  the  truflets  of  the  Briiilh  Mu- 
feum  ;  for  which  honour  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
the  prefent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  as  he  was  for  his  lafl 
preferment,  the  redory  of  Depden  in  Eil'cx,  to  which 
he  was  induded  Feb.  26.  1761.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  chaplain  to  the  princefs  Amelia.  In 
176J  he  refigned  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  Dr  Morton.  His 
health  declining  about  this  time,  he  was  ordered  to  ride 
for  the  recovery  of  it ;  but  being  a  bad  horfeman, 
and  going  out  Jan.  9.  1766,  he  was  unfortunately 
thrown  from  his  horfe,  on  the  road  betwixt  London 
and  Hampftead,  and  died  on  the  fpot,  in  the  6ifl 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Dodor's 
numerous  literary  friends;  and  was  buried  in  St  Mar* 
garet  Pattens.  Dr  Birch  had  in  his  lifetime  been  very 
generous  to  his  relations;  and  none  that  were  nearly 
allied  to  him  being  living  at  his  dtceafe,  he  bequeath- 
ed his  library  of  books  and  manufcripis,  with  his  pic- 
ture painted  in  173 J,  and  all  his  other  pidures  and 
prints  not  ntherwife  ilifpofed  of  by  his  will,  to  ihe  Bri- 
tilh  Mufenm.  He  likcwife  left  the  remainder  of  liis 
fortune,  which  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  fool, 
to  be  laid  out  in  government  fccurities,  for  the  pnrpofc 
of  applying  tl^e  iniercll  to  increafe  the  flipcnd  of  the 
three  aflillaut  librarians:  thus  manifclling  at  his  death, 
as  he  had  done  during  bis  whole  life,  his  rcfpcd  for 
literature,  and  his  defire  to  promote  iifcful  know- 
G  g  ledge. 
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Hirch,  Icdje.  To  the  Royal  Sociiiy  he  bequeathed  his  pic- 
Uird.      iiirc  paiiittil  by   Wills  in   1737,  being  the  original  of 

— " 'the  mrzzoiinto  print  done  by  Faiibcr  in  174'-     H'* 

principal  publications  were,  i.  "  The  General  Dic- 
tionary, Hirtorical  and  Critical;"  including  a  new 
tranllation  of  Mr  Baylc,  and  intcrfpcrfed  with  ftveral 
ilioiifand  new  lives.  Dr  Birch's  ail'ociatcs  in  this  iin- 
dcrtiiking  were,  the  Kiv.  John  Peicr  Bernard,  Mr 
John  Locknian,  and  Mr  George  Sale.  Tlic  whole 
dcl'ign  was  completed  in  10  volunics  folio.  2.  Dr 
Ciidworth's  "  Intellei-tual  Syftem  (improved  from  the 
Latin  edition  of  Mollicini),  his  Difcoiirfc  on  the 
true  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  two  Sermons, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,"  2  vols4to, 
1745.  ;.  "  The  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle," 
1744;  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  excellent  philo- 
fopher's  works,  rcvifcd  by  Dr  Birch.  4.  "  The  Lives 
of  ilhillrious  Perfoiis  of  Great  Biitain,"  annexed  to 
the  engravings  of  Houbraktn  and  Vcrtuc,  1747 — 
1752.  5.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  King 
Charles  1.  had  in  the  Tranfaclions  of  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan," 1747,  8vo.  6.  An  edition  of  "  Sptnfer's 
Fairy  Qiieen,  1751,"  ?  vols.  4to.  with  prints  from  de- 
figns  by  Kent.  7.  "  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;"  to  which  was  prefixed  the  Life  of 
that  great,  unfortunate,  injured  man,  175',  2  vols.  8vo. 
8.  "  The  Theological,  Moral,  Dramatic,  and  Poetical 
Works  of  Mrs  Catharine  Cockburn  ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Life  of  that  very  ingenious  Lady,"  1751,  2  vols. 
Rvo.  9.  "  The  Life  of  the  Moll  Reverend  Dr  John 
Tillotfon,  Lord  ArchbitTiop  of  Canterbury.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  original  Papers  and  Letters,"  1752, 
8vo.  10.  "  Milton's  Profe  Works,"  1753,  2  vols. 
4to ;  with  a  new  Life  of  that  great  poet  and  writer. 
Ti.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Qiiecn  Elizabeth, 
from  the  year  1 58 1  till  her  death.  In  whioh  the  fc- 
cret  intrigues  of  her  court,  and  the  conduct  of  her  fa- 
vourite Robert  Earl  of  Ellex,  both  at  lionie  and 
abroad,  are  particularly  illullraied.  From  the  origi- 
nal papers  of  his  intimate  friend  Anthony  Bacon,  Efq; 
and  other  manufcripts  never  before  publiflied,"  1754, 
2  vols.  410.  12.  "  The  Hiflory  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  for  improving  natural  knowledge,  from  its 
1irft  rife.  In  which  the  mod  confiderable  of  thofe 
papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  which  have  hi- 
therto not  been  publilhed,  are  infertcd  in  their  proper 
order,  as  a  fuppkmcnt  to  the  Philolbphical  Tranfac- 
lions." 1756  and  1757,  4  vols.  4to.  i;.  "  The  Life 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldefl  fon  of  King  James  I. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  papers  and  other  manu- 
fcripts never  before  publiflied."  1760,  8vo.  His 
numerous  communications  to  the  royal  fociety  may  be 
feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions;  and  his  po- 
etical talents  are  evident  from  the  verfes  already  re- 
ferred to. 

BIRD  (William),  an  eminent  mufician  and  com- 
pofcr,  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and,  as  it  is  alfertcd  by  A\'ood  in  the 
Alhmolean  MS.  was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  157J  Tallis  and  Bird  were  both  gentle- 
men and  alfo  organifts  of  the  royal  ch.ipcl ;  but  tlic  time 
of  their  appointment  to  this  latter  oiTice  cannot  now  be 
afcertained. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  arc  many  and  various; 
thofe  of  his  younger  years  were  niollly  for  the  fcrvice 


of  the  church.  He  compofed  a  work  eniiiled  Sa- 
tilt  1 .11/1  Cat:ti'jnu}/i,  quiiKiiie  voiutu,  printed  in  1589;  * 
among  which  is  that  noble  compolition  Civitas  Janfli 
tiii,  which  for  inany  years  pall  has  been  fuiig  in  the 
church  as  an  anthem  10  the  words  "  Bow  thine  ear, 
O  Lord."  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
CraJiialia,tic  Cantiotim  facra:,  quhiisy  qualernis,tr'tnij- 
que  vocibus  coiiciiinattt.  lib.  friiiius.  Of  this  there  are 
two  editions,  the  later  publiflied  in  1610.  Although 
it  appears  by  ihefe  his  works  that  Bird  was  in  the  flriCt- 
cft  fcnic  a  church  mufician,  he  occalionally  gave  to  the 
world  compofitions  of  a  feciilar  kind  :  and  he  fecnis 
to  be  the  firfl  among  Englilli  niuficians  that  tvcr  made 
an  cllay  in  ilic  comjiolllion  of  that  elegant  fpccics  of 
vocal  harmony,  the  madrigal ;  the  La  Vergir.dia  of  A- 
riodo,  which  he  left  in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being 
the  niofl  antieiu  mulical  comiiolition  of  the  kind  to  be 
met  witli  in  the  works  of  Eiiglilh  authors.  Of  his  com- 
pofuions  for  private  cnteriaiiimtnt,  there  are  extant, 
'  Songs  of  fumlry  natures,  fome  of  graviiie,  and  others 
ofmyrth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,  primed  ia 
15S9;'  and  two  other  coUedions  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  lafl  of  iheiii  printed  in  1611.  But  the  moil  per- 
manent memorials  of  Bird's  txctllcncies  are  f.is  motets 
and  anihems;  to  which  may  be  added,  a  fine  fcrvice 
in  the  key  of  D  with  a  minor  third,  tlie  firfl  com- 
polition in  Dr  Boyce's  Cathedral  Mufic,  vol.  III.  and 
that  well-known  canon  of  his,  N<sii  Nobis  Dotiihie. 

Befids  his  lalaries  and  other  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  it  is  to  be  fuppofcd  that  Bird  derived  fome  ad- 
vantages from  the  patent  granted  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth 
to  Tallis  and  him,  for  the  Ible  printing  of  nuiflc  and  niu- 
fic-paper:  Dr  Ward  fpeaks  of  a  book  which  he  had 
feen  with  the  letters  T.  E.  for  Thomas  Eafl,  Eit,  or 
Eflc,  who  printed  mufic  under  that  patent.  Tallis  dy- 
ing in  1585,  the  patent,  by  the  terms  of  it,  furvivcd  to 
Bird,  who,  no  doubt,  for  a  valuable  confidcraiion  per- 
mitted Eafl  to  exercifc  the  right  of  printing  under  the 
proteftion  of  it  ;  and  he  in  the  title-page  of  molt  of 
his  publications  ftyles  himfcif  the  ajjignee  of  William 
B}rd.     Bird  died  in  1623. 

BIRD,  in  zoology.  See  Zoology,  n°  8 ;  Com- 
V h^ h'iw t.- Anatoviy ,  chap,  ii;  and  Ornitholocy. 

Beaiu-BiRD,  ot  Petty-chaps.     See  Motacilla. 

Black-BlRD.  '\  fTURDUS. 

Blue-BlRD.  j  MOTACLI.A. 

Call-BiKD.  BiRD-Catchirig,  infra. 

Caiiary-BlRD.  I    „       )  Fringilla. 

Dung- Bird.  f  |  Upupa. 

Huttwiing  -Bird.  Trochillus. 

Mocki)lg-BlRD.  TURDUS. 

Bird  of  PaiaJife.  J  V^Paradisea. 

BiRD-Galt,  a  little  Hick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which 
is  put  a  leaf  of  fome  plant,  w  herewith  to  counterfeit 
the  cryer's  call  of  fcveral  birds,  and  bring  ihtm  to  the 
net,  or  fnarc,  or  lime-twig,  to  be  taken.  A  laurel- 
leaf  fitted  on  the  bird-call  counterfeits  the  voice  of  lap- 
wings ;  a  leek  that  of  nightingales,  &c. 

BiRD-Caichiiig,  the  art  of  taking  birds  or  wild-fowl, 
whether  for  food,  for  the  pleafurc  of  their  fong,  or  for 
their  dcflruiJlion,  as  pernicious  to  the  hufbanclivian,  &c. 
The  methods  are  by  bird-lime,  nets,  decoys,  &c.  Sec 
BitLV-Linie,  infra;  and  Decoy. 

In  the  fid)urbs  of  London  (and  particularly  about 
Shorediich)  are  fcveral  weavers  and  other  iradtfnien, 

who,, 
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Bird,  who,  during  the  months  of  Oflober  and  March,  get 
^~^  '  their  livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and,  we  may  fay,  a 
ZociLy,  fcicntific,  method  ai  bird-catching,  which  is  totally  iin- 
Vol.  II.  known  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  reafon  of 
Append,  this  trade  being  confined  to  fo  fmall  a  conipafs,  arifes 
n°  iv.  By  from  tJicir  being  no  coufidcrablf  falc  for  linging-birds 
*''' '^M  except  in  the  metropolis:  as  the  apparatus  for  this 
nuurable  pyj-pofc  is  alfo  heavy,  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  be 
riugton  "carried  on  a  man's  back,  it  prevents  ihc  bird-catchers 
going  to  above  three  or  four  miles  dillaiice. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  mud  have  been  long 
^  pradlifed,  as  it  is  brought   to  a  moll  fyrteniatical  per- 

fection, and  it  is  attended  with  a  very  couliderable  cx- 
pence. 

Tjie  nets  arc  a  moft  ingenious  piece  of  niechanifm  ; 
are  generally  twelve  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
yards  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  no  one,  on  bare  infpcftion, 
would  imagine  that  a  bird  (who  is  fovery  quick  in  alf 
its  motions)  could  be  caiched  by  the  nets  flapping  over 
each  other,  till  he  becomes  cyc-witnefs  of  the  pullers 
feldoin  failing. 

The  wild  birds  fiy  (as  the  bird-catchers  term  it) 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  October,  and  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  November  ;  as  the  flight  in  March  is  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be 
noted  alfo,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  birds  of  flight  do 
not  make  their  appearance  precifely  at  the  fame  time, 
during  the  months  of  September,  Odober,  and  No- 
vember. The  pippet  (a),  for  example,  begins  to  fly 
about  Michaelmas ;  and  then  the  woodlark,  linnet, 
goldfinch,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of 
flight  fucceed  ;  all  of  which  are  not  eafily  to  be  caught, 
or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other  time,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  pippet  and  the  woodlark. 

Thefe  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  March 
flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from  day-break  to 
noon,  though  there  is  afterwards  a  fmall  flight  from 
two  till  night  ;  but  this  however  is  fo  inconfidcra- 
ble,  that  the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets  at 
noon. 

It  may  well  dcfcrve  the  attention  of  the  naturalifl 
whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of  certain  birds  can 
arife.  As  the  ground,  however,  is  ploughed  during 
the  months  of  October  and  March  for  fowing  the 
winter  and  lent  corn,  it  fhould  feem  that  they  arc  thus 
fupplied  with  a  great  profufion  both  of  feeds  and  in- 
fers, which  they  cannot  fo  calily  procure  at  any  other 
fcafon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  cir- 
enmflancc,  to  be  obfcrved  during  their  flitting,  viz. 
that  they  fly  always  again  ft  the  wind  :  hence  there  is 
great  contention  amoagll  the  bird-catchers  who  lliall 
gain  that  point  ;  if  (for  example)  it  is  weflerly,  tlic 
bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  moft  to  the  cafl,  is  fure 
almoft  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  his  call-birds 


are  good  :  a  gentle  wind  to  the  fouth-weft  generally 
produces  the  bell  fport. 

The  bird-catcher,  who  is  a  fubflaniial  man,  and 
hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpofe,  generally 
carries  with  him  five  or  fix  linnets,  (of  which  more  are 
caught  than  any  finging  bird),  two  gold-finches,  two 
green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red-poll,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  tit-lark,  and  aberdavine,  and  perhaps  a  bull- 
finch ;  thefe  are  placed  at  fma'.l  dillanccs  from  the  ncti 
in  little  cages.  He  haih,  betides,  what  are  called  fiiir- 
birds,  wliich  are  placed  within  the  nets,  arc  raifed  upo;i 
the  flur  (b)  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the  wild 
bird  approaches  ihtm.  Thefe  generally  conlill  of  the 
linnet,  the  gold-finch,  and  the  green-finch,  which  are 
fccured  to  the  flur  by  what  is  called  a  brace  (c)  ;  a 
contrivance  that  ftcures  the  birds  without  doing  an/ 
injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a  fuperiority  be- 
tween bird  and  bird,  from  the  one  being  more  in  fong 
than  the  other  ;  the  bird-catchers  contrive  that  iheir 
call-birds  fhould  moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a  clofe  box 
under  two  or  three  folds  of  blankets,  and  leave  their 
dung  in  the  cage  to  raife  a  greater  heat ;  in  which  ilate 
they  continue,  being  perhaps  examined  butonce  a-wcek 
to  have  frelh  water.  As  for  food,  the  air  is  fo  putrid, 
that  they  eat  little  during  the  whole  Ilate  of  confinement, 
which  lalls  about  a  month.  The  birds  frequently  die 
under  the  operation  ;  and  hence  the  value  of  a  flopped 
bird  rifes  greatly.  When  tlie  bird  hath  thus  prema- 
turely moulted,  he  is  in  long  whilll  the  wild  birds  arc 
out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and  more  piercing 
than  that  of  a  wild  one  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  his  note 
he  receiyes  an  alteration,  the  plumage  is  equally  im- 
proved. The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
gold-finch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and  more  vi- 
vid, together  with  a  mofl  beautiful  glofs,  which  is  not 
to  be  fccn  in  the  wild  bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the 
latter  is  likewife  black  at  the  end,  in  the  !lopped-birJ 
becomes  white  and  more  taper,  as  do  its  legs  :  in  fliort, 
there  is  as  much  difterencc  between  a  wild  and  a  (lop- 
ped-bird,  as  there  is  between  a  horfe  which  is  kept  iu 
body-clothes  and  one  at  grafs. 

When  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his  nets,  he  dif- 
pofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervals.  It  mufl  be 
owned,  that  there  is  a  molt  malicious  joy  in  thefe  call- 
birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  (late  of  cap- 
tivity  ;  which  may  likewife  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  decoy-ducks.     See  Decoy. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  Infinitely  excellsthat  of  the 
bird-catcher.  The  inflant  that  the  (d)  wild  birds  arc 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  rcfl  of  the  call- 
birds,  (as  it  is  by  the  firft  hound  that  hits  on  the  fcent 
to  the  reft  of  the  pack)  ;  after  which,  follows  the  fame 
fort  of  tumultuous  ccllacy  and  joy.  The  call-birds, 
G  g  3  while 
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Sa)   a  fmall  fpecies  of  lark,  but  which  is  inferior  to  the  other  birds  of  that  genus  in  point  of  fong. 
b)   a  moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied,  and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  at  plcafure  by  means  of 
a  lon«;  llring  faftencd  to  it. 

(c)  A  fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  flender  filken  firing  that  is  faftened  round  the  bird's  body,  and  under 
the  wings,  in  fo  artful  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fo  much  in 
the  raifing. 

(i>)  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  moment  they  fee  a  hawk,  they  communicate  the  alarm  to  each  other  by 
a  pUutivc  r.atc  ;  nor  will  they  then  jerk  or  call  though  the  wild  birds  arc  near. 
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UirJ.      while  tilt  bird  is  at  adillance.do  noi  fing  asa  birililots 

* ^ '  ill  a  clumber  j    ihcy  iinite  the  wild  onri  by  what  the 

bird-caich(  rscall  Jhoit-jirks,  \vi;ich,  when  the  birds  arc 
good,  may  be  beard  at  a  great  dillaiicc.  The  afccnd- 
tiicy  by  this  call  or  iiiviiaiioii  is  fo  great,  that  the  wild 
bird  is  llopped  in  its  courlV  of  Hif^lii ;  and,  il  not  already 
acqiiaimrd  with  the  iicis  (f),  lights  baldly  within  io 
yards  oC  perhaps  three  or  lour  bird-c.itchers,  011  a  (pot 
wliich  othtrwilc  it  would  not  have  taken  the  leaft  notice 
of.  Nay,  it  frequently  li  ippens,  that  if  half  a  tlock 
only  arc  caught,  the  rcinaiiiing  half  will  immediately 
afterwards  light  in  the  nets,  and  lliare  the  fair.c  fate  ; 
and  Ihodd  only  one  bird  elcape,  tliat  bird  will  futf'cr 
itfclf  to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught  ;  fuch  a  fafcinaiing 
iwvvcr  have  the  call-birds. 

While  wcareon  this  fubjeft  of  the  jerking  of  birds 
we  cannot  omit  mentioning,  ih.it  liie  bird-catchers  tre- 
quently  layconfidcrablc  wagers  whole  call-bird  can  jerk 
the  longcil,  as  that  determines  the  fuperiority.  They 
place  them  oppofiie  to  each  other,  by  an  inch  of  can- 
dle i  and  the  bird  who  jerks  the  oftenell,  before  the 
candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager.  \\c  have  been 
informed,  that  there  have  been  iiiftanccs  of  a  bird's 
giving  1 70 jerks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  we  have 
known  a  linnet,  in  fuch  a  trial,  perfcvere  in  its  emula- 
tion till  it  fwooned  from  the  perch  :  thus,  as  Pliny  fays 
of  the  nightingale,  viSia  murte  finit  J\rpc  vita!>i,fpirilu 
t  /-U.  X.  prius  diticienti:  quavi  cai!tu\.  It  may  be  here  obferved, 
••  -9-  that  birds  when  near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  fcldom 

jerk  or  fing.  They  either  fight,  or  ufc  Ihort  and 
wheedling  calls  ;  the  jerking  of  thcfe  call-birds,  there- 
fore, face  to  face,  is  a  moft  extraordinary  infiance  of 
contention  for  fuperiority  in  fong. 

To  ihefe  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  that  fell  with- 
in our  notice  during  our  inquiries  among  the  bird-catch- 
ers ;  inch  as,  that  they  imincdiattly  kill  the  hens  ol 
every  fpecies  of  birds  they  take,  being  incapable  of  fing- 
ing,  as  alfo  being  inferior  in  plumage  ;  the  pippets 
likcwifc  are  indifcriminatcly  dcllroycd,  as  the  cock 
docs  not  fing  well  :  tliey  fell  the  dead  birds  for  three- 
pence or  fourpencc  a  dozen.  Thcfe  fmall  birds  arc  fo 
good,  that  we  are  furprilcd  the  luxury  of  the  age  neglefls 
fo  delicate  an  acquifuion  to  tlie  table.  The  modern  lia- 
->  Hans  art  fond  of  fmall  birds,  which  they  eat  under  the 
common  name  of  hiccaficos :  and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman 
tragedian  paid  for  one  didi  of  finging  birds  is  well 
known;   (fee  the  article /Esop). 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  converfation  with 
a  London  bird-catcher,  was  the  vafl  price  that  is  fonie- 
timcsgivenfor  afingle  fong-uird,  wkichhad  notlcarned 
to  whirtle  tunes.  The  greatell  fum  we  heard  of,  was 
five  guines  for  a  chaffinch,  that  had  a  particular  and 
uncommon  note,  under  which  it  was  intended  to  train 
others  :  and  we  alfo  heard  of  five  pounds  ten  fliillings 
being  given  for  a  call-bird  linnet. 

A  third  fingidar  circumflance,  whicTi  confirms  an 
obfcrvation  of  Linnatus,  is,  that  the  male  chaffinches  fly 
by  tlicnifclves,  and  in  the  flight  precede  the  females  ; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chaffinches.  When  the 
tit-larks  are  caught  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  it 
frequently  happens,  thai  forty  are  taken  and  not  one 
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female  among  them  :  and  probably  the  fame  would  be 
obfervtd  willi  regard  to  other  birds  (as  has  been  done  "" 
wiih  relation  to  tlie  wheat-car),  if  tluy  were  attended 
10.  All  cxptiicnced  and  imelligent  bird-catcher  in- 
formed us,  that  fuch  birds  as  breed  twice  a  year,  ge- 
nerally have  in  their  tirll  brood  a  in;ijoriiy  of  males, 
and  in  their  fecund,  of  females,  which  may  in  part 
accoum  for  the  above  obicrvaiion. 

We  mull  not  omit  ineniion  of  the  bullfinch,  though 
it  docs  not  properly  come  under  the  title  of  a  linging- 
bird,  or  a  bird  of  flight,  as  it  does  not  often  move 
farther  than  from  hedge  to  hedge  ;  yet  as  the  bird 
fells  well  on  account  of  its  learning  to  whillle  tunes, 
and  fomt[inus  flies  over  the  fields  where  the  nets  are 
laid,  tile  bird-catchtrs  have  ofleii  a  call-bird  to  enl'narc 
it,  though  nioft  of  ihem  can  imitaie  the  call  with  their 
iiioiiths.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  bird, 
tiiat  the  female  ani'wcrs  the  purpofe  of  a  call-bird  as 
w  ell  as  the  male,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  o- 
thcr  bird  taken  by  the  London  bird-catchers. 

The  nightingale  is  not  a  bird  of  flight,  in  the  fenfc 
the  bird-catchers  ufe  this  term.  Like  the  robin,  wren, 
and  many  other  finging  birds,  it  only  moves  from  hedge 
10  hedge,  and  docs  not  take  the  periodical  flights  in 
Oc'lobrr  and  March.  Tlie  perfons  who  catch  thefc 
birds,  make  ufc  of  fmall  trap-nets,  without  call-birds  ; 
and  are  confldered  as  inferior  in  dignity  toother  bird- 
catchers  who  will  not  rank  with  them.  The  arrival  of 
the  nightingale  is  expe(5led  by  the  trappers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  flrfl  week  in  April  :  at 
the  beginning,  none  but  cocks  are  taken  ;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  hens  make  their  appearance,  generally  by 
thcmfelves,  though  Ibnietimes  a  few  males  come  .ilong 
with  them.  The  latter  are  diftinguiflicd  from  the  fe- 
males not  only  by  their  fuperior  lize,  but  by  a  great 
fwelling  of  their  vent,  which  commences  on  the  firfl  ar- 
rival of  the  hens.  They  arc  caught  in  a  net-trap,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  furrounded  with  an  iron  ring  ;  ilic 
net  itfclf  is  rather  larger  than  a  cabbage  net.  When 
the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they  flrew  fome  frefh 
mould  under  the  place,  and  beat  the  trap  with  a  meal- 
worm from  the  baker's  fliop.  Ten  or  a  dozen  nightin- 
gales have  been  thus  caught  in  a  day. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  fo 
many  are  ufed  at  the  tables  (fee  Alauda),  isin  the 
night,  with  thofe  nets  which  are  called  traMmc/i.  Thcfe 
arc  ufiially  made  of  36  yards  in  length,  and  about  fix 
yards  over,  with  fix  ribs  of  pack-thread,  which  at  the 
ends  are  put  upon  two  poles  of  about  16  feet  long,  and 
made  lelfcr  at  each  end.  Thefc  arc  to  be  drawn  over  the 
ground  by  two  men,  and  every  five  or  fix  fleps  the  net 
is  made  to  touch  the  ground,  oiherwife  it  will  pafs  over 
the  birds  without  touching  them,  and  they  will  cfcapc. 
When  they  arc  felt  to  fly  up  againfl  the  net,  it  is 
clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  fafe  that  are  under  it. 
The  darkeft  nights  are  propcrcfl  for  this  fport  ;  and 
the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but  all  other  birds  that 
roofl  on  the  ground  ;  among  which  arc  woodcocks, 
fnipes,  partridge,  quails,  field-fares,  and  fevcral  others. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  people  fometimes  take  great 
numbers  of  larks  by  noofcs  of  horfe-hair.    The  method 
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(e)  a  bird,  acquainted  with  the  nets,  is  by  the  bird-catchers  termed  a  Jliarper  ;  which  they  endeavour  to 
drive  away,  as  they  can  have  no  fport  whilfl  it  continiies  near  them. 
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Bird,  is  tills:  Take  loo  or  200  yards  of  packthread  ;  faftcii 
•—^■r—'  at  every  fix  inches  a  iiDofe  made  of  doiililc  liorfc-hair  ; 
at  every  20  yards  the  line  is  !o  be  pegged  douii  10  ilie 
ground,  and  fo  Icil  ready  to  take  ihciii.  The  time  10 
ufc  this  is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  I'liow,  and 
the  larks  arc  to  be  allured  to  it  by  fome  white  oats 
fcattercd  all  the  way  among  ilic  noofes.  They  mull 
be  taken  away  as  foon  as  three  or  four  are  hunt;,  mhcr- 
wife  tlie  reft  will  be  fri;;hted  ;  but  though  the  others 
are  feared  away  juft  where  ihe  fportfnian  comes,  ihey 
will  be  feeding  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  the 
fport  may  be  thus  continued  for  a  long  lime — Thufc 
caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  clap-nets  of  fifteen  yards 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  and  arc  en- 
ticed within  (heir  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking- 
glafs,  tixcd  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nets,  which  are  put  in  a  quick  whirling 
motion  by  a  llring  the  larkcr  commands  ;  he  alfo 
makes  ufe  of  a  decoy  lark.  Thefe  nets  are  iifed  only 
till  the  14th  November:  for  the  larks  will  nut  dart,  or 
frolic  in  the  air,  except  in  fine  iiinny  weather  ;  and  of 
courfe  cannot  be  inveigled  into  the  fnare.  'When  the 
weather  grows  gloomy,  the  larkerchanges  his  engine, 
and  makes  nfe  of  a  trammel  net,  twenty  feveu  or 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad  ;  which  is  put 
on  two  pules,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  each  arm,  who  pal's  over  the  fields  and  quarter 
the  ground  as  a  letting  dog  :  when  they  hear  or  feel  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  fo  the  birds 
arc  taken. 

Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  cliifler  of  the 
Orkney  Iiles  feed  during  the  feafon  on  the  eggs  of 
the  birds  of  the  cliffs.  The  method  of  taking  'hern  is 
fo  very  hazardous,  as  to  fatisfy  one  of  the  extremity 
to  which  the  poor  people  are  driven  for  want  ot  food. 
Copinlha,  Hunda,  Hoy,  Foula,  and  Nofs-head,  are 
the  mod  celebrated  rocks  ;  and  the  neighbouring  na- 
tives the  molt  expert  climbers  and  adventurers  after 
the  game  of  the  precipice.  The  height  of  fome  is  a- 
bovc  fifty  fathoms  ;  their  faces  roughened  with  ihclves 
or  ledges  fnlKcient  only  for  the  birds  to  rell  and  lay 
their  eggs.  To  thefe  the  dauntlefs  fowlers  will  af- 
cend,  pafs  intrepidly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  cel- 
led the  eggs  and  birds,  and  defcend  with  the  fame  in- 
diflercncc.  In  molt  places  the  attempt  is  made  from 
above  :  they  are  lowered  from  the  llope  contiguous  10 
the  brink,  by  a  rope,  foineiimcs  made  of  flraw,  liime- 
tiines  of  the  bridles  of  the  hog  :  ihey  prefer  the  laft 
even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  cut  by 
the  (liarpncfs  of  the  rocks;  the  former  is  apt  to  un- 
twifl.  They  trult  thcmfelvcs  to  a  fingle  afliftant,  who 
lets  his  companion  down,  and  holds  the  rope,  depend- 
ing on  his  ilrength  alone;  which  often  fails,  and  the 
adventurer  is  fiire  to  be  daihed  to  pieces,  or  drowned 
in  the  fubjucent  fea.  The  rope  is  often  Ihiflcd  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending  weight  of  the 
fowler  and  his  booty.  The  perfun  above  receives  fig- 
nals  for  the  purpofe,  his  alfociaie  bcin,!;  far  out  of 
fight  ;  who,  during  tlic  operation,  by  help  of  a  flaff, 
fprings  from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid  injury 
from  the  projecting  pirts. 

But  the  mod  fiugular  fpecics  of  bird-catching  is  on 
the  holm  of  Nofs,  a  valt  rock  fevered  from  the  ille  of 
Nofs  by  fome  unknown  convulfion,  and  only  about 
fixtccu  fathoms  didaa:.     It  is  of  the  time  llupendous 


height  as  the  oppofite  precipice,  with  a  raging  fea  be- 
tween ;  fo  that  the  intervening  chafm  is  of  matcblcfs  "" 
horror.  Soiiie  adventurous  climber  has  reached  the 
rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and  fadened  fcve- 
r.d  ftakcs  on  the  fmall  portion  of  earth  which  is  10  be 
found  on  the  top  ;  correfpondent  (lakes  are  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  correfponueni  cliffs.  A  rope  is  fixed 
to  the  Hakes  on  both  tides,  along  which  a  machine, 
called  a  craddic,  is  contrived  to  dide  ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  finall  parallel  ciiord  faftcncd  in  like  manner, 
the  adventurer  wafts  hiniftlf  over,  and  returns  with 
liis  booty. 

The  mannerof  bird-catching  (feePl.XCVII.  fig.  7.) 
in  the  Feroe  illands  is  fo  very  I'range  and  hazardous, 
that  the  defcription  Iho.ild  by  no  means  be  omitted. 
Neceility  compels  mankind  to  wonderful  attempts. 
The  clilfs  which  contain  the  objeds  of  their  fcarch  are 
oltcn  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  arc  attempt- 
ed from  above  and  below.  In  the  fird  cafe,  the  fowlers 
provide  themfclves  with  a  rope  Ko  or  100  talhoms  in 
length.  Thefowlerfaflensoneend  about  his  vvaill  and 
between  his  legs,  recommends  himfelf  lathe  protcclion 
of  the  Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  fixoihers,  wiio 
place  a  piece  ot  timber  on  the  margin  of  the  rock,  to 
preferve  the  rope  from  wearing  againd  the  fliarp  edge. 
They  have  befides  a  finall  line  fallened  to  the  bojy  of 
the  adventurer,  by  which  he  gives  fignals  that  they 
may  lower  or  raife  him,  or  Ihift  him  from  place  to 
place.  The  laft  operation  is  attended  with  great  dan- 
ger, by  the  loofening  of  tlic  ftones,  which  often  fall 
on  his  head,  and  would  infallibly  deilroy  him,  was 
it  not  protefted  by  a  drong  thick  cap  ;  but  even  that  is 
found  unequtl  to  favc  liim  againd  the  weight  of  the 
larger  fragments  of  rock.  The  dexterity  of  the  fowl- 
ers is  amazing  ;  they  will  place  their  feet  againd  the 
front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  thenifelves  fome  fa- 
thoms from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  furvcy  the  places  where 
the  birds  nellle,  and  again  Hiont  into  their  haunts. 
In  fome  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep  rccelFcs.  The 
fowler  v.ill  alight  there,  difengage  himfcif  from  the 
rope,  fix  it  to  a  (lone,  and  at  his  leifure  coUeiSl  the 
booty,  faden  it  to  his  girdle,  and  refumc  his  pendu- 
lous feat.  At  times  he  will  again  fpring  from  the 
rock,  and  in  that  attitude,  with  a  fowling-net  plactd 
at  the  end  of  a  datf,  catch  the  old  birds  which  sre 
flying  to  and  from  liicir  retreats.  When  he  hath  li- 
nllhed  his  dreadful  employ,  he  gives  a  fignal  to  his 
friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and  Iharc  the  hard- 
earned  profit.  The  fcatliers  are  preferved  for  expor- 
tation :  the  flefii  is  partly  eaten  frelh,  but  the  greater 
portion  dried  for  winter's  provifion. 

The  fowling  from  below  has  its  fliarc  of  danger. 
The  party  goes  on  the  expedition  in  a  boat  ;  and  when 
it  has  attained  the  bale  of  the  precipice,  one  cf  the 
mod  daring,  having  fadened  a  rope  about  his  waid, 
and  furnidied  himfelf  with  a  long  pole  whh  an  iron 
hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs  or  is  ihrud  up  by  his 
companions,  who  place  a  pole  under  his  breech,  to  the 
next  footing  fpot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the 
rope,  brings  up  one  of  ilic  boat's  crew  :  the  red  arc 
drawniip  in  the  lame  manner,  and  each  is  furnilhed  with 
his  rope  and  fowling-daff.  They  can  continue  their 
progrefs  upwards  in  the  fame  manner,  till  tliey  arrive 
at  the  region  of  birds  ;  and  wander  about  the  face  of 
the  cliff  in  tearch  of  ihcra.     They  then  aft  in  pairs  ; 
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Dird.  one  faflens  himfclf  to  the  end  of  bis  affocure's  rope, 
*~~"''~~'  and,  ill  places  where  birds  have  neftlcd  beneath  his 
footing,  he  permits  himfclf  to  be  lowered  down,  de- 
pending for  his  I'cciirity  on  the  llrengtii  of  his  compa- 
nion, who  has  to  haul  liim  iipa};iiii;  but  it  fomctiincs 
happens  that  the  pcrfon  above  is  overpowered  by  the 
weight,  and  both  inevitably  prrilh.  They  fiing  the 
fowl  into  the;  boat,  which  attends  their  motions,  and 
receives  ihc  booty.  Tlicy  often  pals  fevcnor  eight  days 
in  this  tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the  crannies 
which  they  tind  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

In  fome  remote  parts  of  Riillia  there  is  pra(5lifed  a 
PI.  XCVIl.  fingiilar  invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of  gcli- 
fij.  8.  nottes  or  grous.     They  choulc  the  nioft  open   placts 

in  the  birch  woods  ;  and  there  they  plant  long  forks  in 
the  earth  op|>olitc  the  larger  trees.  On  thcfc  lorks  is 
laid  a  hori/.ontal  (lick,  gallows-wife,  to  which  arc  tied 
fniall  bundles  of  ears  of  corn.  At  a  fniall  ciillance  from 
this  part  of  the  contrivance,  is  a  kind  of  large  funnel 
or  inverted  cone,  made  witli  long  birch  twigs,  thin 
and  tle.\ible,  the  lower  extremities  of  which  arc  lliick 
in  the  earth,  very  near  to  one  another  ;  but  by  fpread- 
ing  towards  the  top,  forms  there  an  opening  of  above 
a  yard  in  diameter.  In  this  opening  is  placed  a  wheel 
made  of  two  circles  that  intcrltcl  each  other,  and  arc 
fin-roiinded  with  Itraw  and  ears  of  corn.  This  wheel 
turns  on  an  axis  fattened  to  the  fides  of  the  funnel  in 
fncii  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  enough  between  the 
llicksof  the  cone  and  the  circles  to  admit  of  the  wheel's 
turning  freely  about.  The  birds  lirfl  perch  upon  the 
tranlverfe  (lick  near  the  tree  ;  and  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  fall  upon  the  corn  tied  tothe  wheel,  they  mufl 
necelFarily  fland  upon  one  of  the  prujeiJling  parts  of 
the  circles  of  which  it  is  conipofed.  At  that  inllant 
the  wheel  turns,  and  thegclinotte  falls,  head  forcmoll, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  which  is  there  io  contraded 
that  he  cannot  get  out.  They  I'omeiiincs  find  the  ma- 
chine half  full  of  gclinottcs. 

The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  of  wild 
pigeons  is  eagerly  purfued  as  a  divcrhon  in  dilfcrcnt 
parts  of  Italy,  particulaily  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava 
in  the  Hither  Principaio,  and  is  thus  dclcribed  by 
Mr  Swinburne.  The  people  "  ailcmble  in  parties  ;  and 
if  any  llranger  chances  to  ftray  to  their  rendezvous, 
give  him  a  moil  cordial  welcome.  I  am  not  in  tlic 
leaft  firprifed  (fays  Mr  Swinburne)  at  their  pallionatc 
fondnefj  for  this  fport,  as  I  found  it  extremely  be- 
witching, keeping  tiic  attention  conftantly  alive,  and 
the  fprings  of  the  mind  plcailngly  agitated  by  expec- 
tation ;  tile  fitLialions  where  the  toils  .ire  fpread  are 
incomparably  beautiful,  tiic  air  is  pure  and  ball'amic, 
and  every  thing  around  breaths  health  and  faiisfac- 
tioii.  When  the  peiioJical  flights  of  Ibick-doves  re- 
turn from  the  northern  and  wcllern  parts  of  Europe  to 
gain  warmer  regions  for  their  winter  abode,  the  fowler 
repairs  to  the  mountain  and  fpreads  his  nets  acrofs 
the  intermediate  hollows,  the  paflcs  through  which 
the  birds  dircit  their  courfe,  to  avoid  unnecelfary 
elevation  in  their  flight.  Thcfe  nets  are  hung  upon  a 
row  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  purpofc.  The 
branches  being  very  thick  and  clofc  at  top,  and  the 
bole  lofty  and  bare,  a  great  opening  is  left  below  for 
the  toils,  which  reach  to  the  ground  ;  and  by  means 
of  pulleys,  fall  in  a  heap  with  the  Icafl  efi^ort.  Some- 
times they  arc  extended  upon  poles  that  exceed  the 


hcinlit  of  the  trees.  At  a  fniall  dirtance  is  a  lofty 
circular  turret,  like  a  column  with  a  liiile  capital  or' 
cap,  upon  which  a  man  is  Ilationed  10  watch  the  .ap- 
proach of  the  game.  As  he  commands  a  free  view 
overall  the  country,  and  praflice  has  made  his  fight 
as  acute  as  that  of  the  lynx,  he  dtfcrics  the  birds  at  a 
wonderfid  dillance.  The  doves  advance  with  great  ve- 
lociiy  ;  but  the  alert  watchman  is  prepared  lorthein; 
and  jult  as  they  approach  his  poll,  jiurls  a  Hone  above 
them  with  a  fling  :  upon  ihis  the  whole  Hock,  whofc 
fears  have  birds  o(  prey  for  their  great  objccl,  fuppo- 
fmg  the  flonc  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  kind  ready  to 
pounce  them,  dart  down  like  lightning  to  avoid  the 
blow  by  pafliiig  under  the  trees  ;  but  ihcic  they  ru(h 
into  the  jaws  o(  deaili,  by  dalhing  againll  the  net, 
which  inlb.ntly  drops  and  fo  entangles  them  that  not 
one  of  them  can  efcjpc  the  idive  hands  of  the  fowler. 
Thcfe  birds  are  fon.eiimes  taken  by  dozens  at  one  fall, 
and  are  accounted  fine  eating.  The  dexterity  with 
which  ihc  (lingers  manage  their  weapon  is  very  remark- 
able ;  they  throw  the  Jtone  10  a  great  height  without 
any  violent  effort,  and  even  without  v.hirliiig  the  fling 
round  before  they  difcharge  the  pci'et.  In  the  Pyre- 
ncan  mountains,  where  the  lame  divcrlion  1.-  lollowcd, 
the  watchmen  ufe  a  bow  and  arrow,  trimmed  with  the 
fcatlicrs  of  a  hawk." 

The  following  limple  but  ingenious  method  of  eatch- 
ing  aquatic  birds  is  ufcd  in  Mexico  by  the  natives. 
The  lakes  of  the  Mexican  vale,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
kingdom,  are  frequented  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
ducks,  geclc,  and  other  water-birds.  The  Mexicans 
leave  fame  empty  gourds  to  float  upon  the  water, 
where  tliol'e  birds  rciort,  that  they  may  beaccufiomcd 
to  fee  and  approach  tlicm  without  fear.  The  bird- 
catcher  goes  into  the  water  fo  deep  as  to  hide  his 
body,  and  covers  his  head  w  ith  a  gourd  :  the  ducks 
come  to  peck  at  it ;  and  then  he  pulls  them  by  the  feet 
nnder  water,  and  in  this  manner  fecures  as  many  as  he 
plcafcs. 

BiRD-L'wie,  a  vifcid  fubftance,  prepared  after  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  inofl  common  bird-lime  is  made 
from  holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  when 
the  green  coat  being  feparated  from  the  other,  it 
is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  amoift  place  ;  then  pounded 
into  a  tough  palle,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
difcerniblc,  and  waflied  in  a  running  flream  till  no 
motes  appear ;  put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five  days, 
fkimnied  asofien  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe.  To  ufe  it,  a  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or  thin  greafc, 
mufl  be  incorporated  with  it  overthe  fire. 

The  juice  of  holly-bark  is  a  very  peculiar  fubflance. 
But  if  trials  were  made,  it  fecms  probable,  that  many 
other  juices  would  be  found  to  have  the  fame  clammy 
nature.  The  milletoc  affords  a  juice,  even  fupcrior  to 
that  of  the  holly  ;  and  if  a  young  flioot  of  the  com- 
mon alder  be  cut  through,  there  will  a  flringy  juice 
draw  out  in  threads,  and  follow  the  knife  like  bird-lime 
or  the  juice  of  the  holly.  It  fcems  in  this  tree  to  be 
lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but  in  certain  veinsjuft  within 
the  circle  of  the  wood.  The  roots  of  all  the  hyacinths 
alio  iifTord  a  tough  and  flringy  juice  of  the  fame  kind  j 
and  fo  does  the  afphodcl,  the  narcillus,  and  the  black 
bryony  root,  in  a  furpriimg  quantity. 

When  twigs,  &c.  fmcarcd  with  bird-lime,  are  to  be 
put  ill  places  fubjcA  10  wet,  the  common  bird-lime  is 
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Bird,  apt  to  have  its  force  foon  taken  away.  It  is  neccllliry, 
-  therefore,  to  have  rccoiirfc  10  a  jiarticiilar  fort,  which 
from  its  property  of  bearing  water  unhurt,  is  called  wa- 
ter  bhd-iiiiie  ;  and  is  prepared  thus  :  Take  a  ponud  of 
flrong  and  good  bird-lime  ;  walh  it  thoroughly  in 
fpring-watcr,  lili  the  hardncfs  is  all  removed  ;  and  then 
beat  it  well,  that  the  water  may  be  clean  fepjratcd,  lb 
as  not  a  drop  remains  ;  then  dry  it  well,  and  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot  ;  add  to  it  as  much  capon's  greafc  as 
will  make  it  run.  Then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  llrong 
vinegar,  one  fpoonful  of  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  fome  mi- 
nutes over  a  moderate  lire,  lUrrinj^  it  all  the  lime.  Then 
take  it  off;  and  when  there  is  occafion  to  life  it,  warm 
it,  and  cover  the  Hicks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  bell 
fort  of  bird-lime  for  fnipcs  and  other  birds  that  love 
wet  places. 

The  moll  fuccefsfil  method  of  ufing  tlie  common 
bird-lime  is  this  :  Cut  down  the  main  branch  or  boigh 
of  any  bufliy  tree  whofe  twigs  are  thick,  flraight,  long, 
and  fmootii,  and  have  ncitiierknots  nor  prickles.  The 
willow  and  the  birch-tree  afford  tiic  bell  of  this  kind. 
Let  all  the  fuperlluous  llioots  be  trimmed  olF,  and  the 
twigs  all  made  ueat  ami  clean  ;  they  mull  all  be  well 
covered  wiih  the  bird  lime,  within  four  inches  of  tlie 
bottom  ;  but  the  main  bough  from  which  they  grow, 
jnull  not  be  touched  with  the  lime.  No  part  of  the 
bark,  where  the  lime  Ihoiild  come,  mud  be  left  bare  : 
but  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  lay  it  on  properly  ;  for  if  it  be 
too  thick  it  will  give  the  birds  a  diftalle,  and  they  will 
not  come  near  it  ;  and  if  there  be  too  little  of  it,  it 
will  not  hold  them  when  they  are  there.     V/hen  the 


to  be  in  fight  at  a  diftancc.  An  owl  is  a  flill  better 
ftale  ;  for  this  bird  never  goes  abroad  but  it  is  followed 
by  all  the  fmall  birds  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
will  gather  together  in  great  numbers  about  it  ;  and 
having  no  convenient  place  to  fit  on  but  the  linic- 
bulh,  will  be  taken  in  great  numbers.  If  a  living  owl 
or  bat  is  not  to  be  had,  the  fkin  Ilutlcd  will  fcrve  the 
purpofe,  and  will  laft  tu  tniy  years.  Some  have  ufed 
the  image  of  an  owl  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  in 
the  natural  colours,  and  it  has  been  found  to  fuccetd 
very  well. 

Dhinaiio/i  />}'  Birds.    ")        OAlcuky. 

Migration  of  Birds.     >Sce  > Migration. 

NiiiiJicatioHoj  Birds,  j       jOrnithologv. 

Singing  Birds  are,  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  flar- 
ling,  thrnlh,  linnet,  lark,  throfHe,  Canary-bird,  bul- 
finch,  golrilinch,  &c.  See  fome  very  curious  experi- 
ments and  oblcrvations  on  the  fmging  of  birds,  l-'hil. 
Tranf  vol.  Ixiii.  part  ii.  N"  31.  Their  firfl  found  is 
called  chirp,  which  is  a  lingle  found  repeated  at  fliorc 
intervals  ;  the  next  cull,  which  is  a  repetition  of  one 
and  the  fame  note;  and  the  third  found  is  called  re- 
cording, which  a  yoimg  bird  continues  to  do  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  till  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  long  ;  and  when  lie  is  perfci^l  in  his  leflbn,  he  is 
faid  to  ling  his  fong  round.  Their  notes  are  no  more 
innate  than  language  in  man  ;  they  all  fing  in  the  fame 
key.  The  honourable  author  Dailies  Harrington  has 
there  attempted  to  reduce  their  comparative  merits  to 
a  fcale  :  and  to  explain  how  they  firfl  came  to  have  par- 
ticular notes.     See  6ci.\c  of  Birds, 

Methods  of  prcfervlng  Birds  from  ftttrefadion,  and 
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buih  is  ihns  prepared,  it  mull   be  fet  up  in  fome  dead     Jo  as  to  retain  their  natural  form  and  pofition,  as  'jiell  as 


hedge,  or  among  fome  growing  bullies  near  the  oui- 
Ikirts  of  a  town,  a  farmer's  back-yard,  or  the  like,  if 
it  be  in  the  fpring;  for  ihefe  places  are  ilie  refort  of 
the  fmall  birds  at  that  time.  If  it  be  ufed  in  fummer, 
the  bufli  mull  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  qaiEk-fct 
licdgc,  or  in  groves,  bullies,  or  white-thorn  trees,  near 
fields  of  corn,  hemp,  tlax,  and  the  like  ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter, the  proper  places  are  about  flacks  of  corn,  hovels, 
barns,  and  thclilie.  When  the  liine-bulh  is  thus  planted, 
the  fportfman  mull;  (land  as  near  it  as  he  can,  without 
being  difcovcred  ;  and  with  the  mouth,  or  othcrwife, 
make  fuch  fort  of  notes  as  the  birds  do  when  they  at- 
tack or  call  to  one  another.  There  are  bird-calls  to  be 
bought  for  this  ufe;  but  the  moll  expert  method  is  to 
learn  the  notes  of  call  of  the  feveral  birds,  and  imitate 
them  by  a  fort  of  whilUing.  \\'hcn  one  bird  istlius 
enticed  to  the  bnlh,  and  hung  fall,  the  bufincfs  of  the 
fportfman  is  not  to  run  up  to  take  it,  but  to  be  patient : 
for  it  will  iiang  itfclf  more  fad,  by  its  flniggling  to  get 
away;  and  its  Huticring  will  bring  more  to  the  bulh, 
fo  that  feveral  may  be  taken  together.  The  time  of 
the  day  for  this  fport  is  from  fun-rife  to  ten  o'clock, 
and  from  one  to  fua-fet.  Another  very  good  method 
of  bringing  the  birds  together,  is  by  a  Hale  :  a  bat 
makes  a  very  good  Itale  :  but  it  mull  be  fallencd,  fo  as 
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the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  plumage — A  good   anti- 
feptic   for  animal   f  ibflances  has  been  much  inquired 
after;  as  for  want  of  it,  many  curious  animals,  and 
birds  particularly,  come  to  our  hands  in  a  very  imper- 
fet'l  ftate  ;  fome  from  foreign  parts  entirely  mifcarry, 
and  others  of  the  fined  plumage  arc  devoured  by  infciiis. 
Various  methods  of  prefervation,  therefore,  have  been  , , 
of  late    defcribed*  ;   but   the  following  improved  mc-  ir^nf/'' 
thodsby  Dr  Lettfomf  feem  tobc  the  lead  troublcfome  i-;.q/ 
and  the  mod  complete.  p.  185,302. 

"  After  opening  the  bird  by  a  longitudinal  incifiont  y-iiirai- 
from  the  bread  to  t'.ic  vent  ;   dilfefting  the  fiefliy  p.-iris  'f''  ""^  , 
from  the   bones;    and    removinii   the   entrails,    eves,  1^'^" 
brains  (t),  and  tongue  ;   the  cavities  and  iniide  of  the       '.  ctfta 
Ikin  arc  to  befprinkled  with  the  powders  mentioned  be- 
low  :  the  eycs(G)  are  then  to  be  inferted.and  the  head 
duffed  with  cotton  or  tow  :  in  the  next  place,  a  wire 
is  to  be  palfed  down  the  throat  through  one  of  the  no- 
ftrils,  and  fixed  into  the  bread-bone  :   wires  are  alfo  to 
be  introduced  through  the  feet,  up  the  legs  and  things, 
and  inferted  into  the  fame  bone  :   next,   fill    the  body 
with  cotton  to  its  natural  llze,  and  few  the  (kin  over  it: 
the  attitude  is  ladly  to  be  attended  to;  and  in  whatever 
polition  the  fubjeft  is  placet!  to  dry,  that  fame  polition 
will  be  retaincti  al'terwards. 

"  The 


(k)  In  large  birds,  the  brains  may  he  extracted  by  the  eyes  ;  the  bed  indruinent  for  this  purpofe  is  a  direftcr 
efed  by  furgeons,  which  m:'.y  be  had  of  an  inllrnment-maker  at  a  trifling  expciicc. 

(c)  Wax  (ufed  by  fome)  is  not  a  proper  fubdance  for  eyes  ;  there  arc  pcrfous  in  London,  whofc  bufincfs  it 
is  to  make  j;;IaCi-eycs  of  any  lizc  or  colour,  at  a  penny  or  two-pence  a  pair. 
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"  The  drj'ing  compound  is  as  follows : 
Corrolivc  iublimate, 
Saltpetre  prepared  or  burnt. 
Alum  burnt, 
Flower  ot'  lulphur, 
Camphi)r,  .  .  - 

Black  pepper, 
Tobacco  ground  coarfc. 
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you  may  pafle  on  a  fccoml  paper,  and  it  will  be  wliiter: 

J  lb.  let  the  Iccoiul  paper  dry,-   then  get  ready  any  bird  (hat  " 

;  lb.  you  would  rcpitfciu,  and  draw  it  as  cxailly  as  may  be 

Jib.  on  your  papered    pai'.ntl,  ot'  its   natural   lizc   (niitkllc- 

;  lb.  l'u<:^i  birds  arc    belt   for  this  work):   then  p.iiiit  what 

'  lb.  ground-work,  or  tree,  or  other  thing,  jou  dtfign  to 

I    lb.  Jet  your  bird  on,  toi;cther  with  the  bill  and  legs  ol  the 

I    lb.  bird  in  water  colours,  leaving  the  bird  to  be  covered 
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Mix  the  whole  together,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflcl  wiih  its  own  natural  feathers.     You  mult  fird  prepare 

ilouped  clofc.  ''"=  P*""'   '°  ^'^   featheixd,   by    laying  on  preiiy  thick 

'•  Small  birds  may  be  prcfcrved  in  brandy,  rum,  ar-  gum  Arabic,  diilolved  in  water,  with  a  large  hair-pen- 
rack,  or  tirll  runnings  ;  though  in  this  manner  the  co-  cil :  then  lay  the  pannel  Hat,  and  let  it  dry  hard  ,  and 
lour  of  the  plumage  is  liable  to  be  extrafted  by  the  when  dry,  ciwcr  it  with  yourgum-water  a  ftcond  time, 
[Mfix.  ^f"^  '*•'  "  ''""y  '  ^"'^  ''"^"  *  tliird,   in  cafe   you   do  not 

"  Large  fca-fowl  have  thick  ftrung  (kins,  and  fuch  find  it  lie  with  a  good  boily  on  the  paper  ;  the  thick- 
may  be  Ikinncd  ;  the  tail,  claws,  head,  and  feet,  are  nefs  of  a  Ihilling,  when  iiried  hard,  is  fufficicnt.^V  hen 
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your  piece  is  thus  prep acd,  take  the  feathers  off  from 
your  bird  as  you  ufc  tliem  j  beginning  always  at  the 
tail  and  points  of  the  wing,  and  working  upwards  to 
the  head  ;  obferving  to  cover  that  pan  ol  )our  draught 
with  the  feather  that  you  take  from  the  lame  part  in 
your  bird,  letting  them  fall  one  over  another  in  their 
natural  order  ;  you  mud  prepare  your  feathers  by  cut- 


carefully  to  be  prefcrvrd,  and  the  plumage  llained  as 
little  as  pollible  with  blood.  The  iniide  ol  the  ikin  may 
be  flulFcd  as  recommended  above. 

"  Kuckahn  obfervcst,  that  '   baking  is  not  only 
'rr<i»/- Vol.  <  ufcful  in  frcdi  prefervaiions,  but  will  alfo  be  of  very 
l.X.p.319.  <  great  fcrvicc  to  old  ones,  deftroying  the  eggs  of  in- 
'  fefts  ;  and   it  fliould  be  a   conltant  praAice  once  in 

*  two  or  three  years  to  bake  them  over  again,  and  to  ting  otf  the  downy  part  ih.it  is  about   their  bottoms  ; 
'  have  the  cafes  frelh  wall-.ed  with  camphorated  fpirit,  and  the  larger  leathers  mult  have  the  infides  ot  their 
'  or  the  fublimatc  foluiion,  which  would  not  only  pre-  (hafts  (haved  off  wiiii  a  knitc  to  make  them  lie  Hat  ; 
'  fcrve    colleiftions  from   decay  much  longer,  but  alfo  the  quills  of  the  wings   mult  have  their  inner  webs 
'  keep  them  fweci.'  clipped   utF,    that  in   lajing  thtni  ilic  gum   may  hold 
"  One  of  the  bell  prefervativcs,   is  to  procure  clofe  them  by  tlieir  Ihalis.     When  you  begin   to  lay  them, 
boxes,  well  glazed  :  with  fuch  a  precaution  1  have  kept  take  a  pair  of  lit  el  pliers  to  hold  the  leathers  in  ;   and 
them  in  a  dry  room  many  years  without  theleall  ap-  have  fome  guni-watcr,  not  too  thin,  and  a  large  pcn- 
pearanec  of  injury. — Baking  is  apt  to  crimp  and  injnrc  cil,  ready  to   nioiiten    the  gummed    ground-work  by 
the  plumage,  unlcfs  great  care  be  ufed  ;   and  therefore  little  and  little  as  you  work  it  :   then  lay  your  feathers 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  Ihould  be  afceriained  by  means  on  the    moilkned  p..rts  ;  which  niuft  not  be  waterilh, 
of  a  feather,  before  fuch  fiibjefls  are  baked.  but  fometbing  tacky  or  clammy   to  hold  the   feathers. 
"  When  the  fubject  is  to  be  kept  for  fomeiime  in  You  IhouKl   prepare  a  parcel  of  fmall   leaden  weights, 
a  hot  climate,   it  Ihould  be  fecured  in  a  box  filled  with  in  the  torm  of  iugar-loaves  ;   which  yon  may  call  in 
tow,  oakum,  or  tobacco,    well  fpvinkled  wiih  the  fubli-  fund,  by  tirll  making  holes  in  its  furface  with  a  point- 
mate  fotution."  ed  Hick  :   ibcl'e  weights  will  be  necelfary  to  fet  on  the 
In  Guiana,    the  number  and  variety  of    beautiful  feathers  you  have  newly  laid  on,  to  hold  them  to  the 
birds  is  fo  great,  that  fevcral  perfons  in  the  colony  ad-  gum  till  they  are  dry  and  fixed  :  but  you  mull  be  cau- 
vantagcoufly  employ  thcmfelvfs,   with  their  (laves  and  tious  lell  the  gum   come   tlirough  the  feathers  ;  for  it 
dependants,  in  killing  and  prefcrving  thefc  animals  for  not  only  ("mears  ihem,   but  dries  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
the  cabinets  of  naturalills  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  weii;hts,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  pull  uti'  the  leathers 
•  Kjiural   The  method  of  doing  this,  as  related  by  Mr  Bancroft*,  with  the  weights,  which  will  diforticr  your  work  :  when 
Jiijlcrjof    is,  "  to  put  the  bird  which  is  to  be  prefeived  in  a  pro-  you  have  wholly  covered  your  bird  with  feathers,  you 
Cuiana.       ptr  velTel,  and  cover  him  with  high  wines,  or  the  rirll  mull  with  a   little  thick  gum  Hick  on  a  piece  of  paper 
running  of  the  didillatinii  of  rum.     In  this  fpirit  he  is  cut  round,  of  the  bigncfs  and  in   the  phice  of  the  eye, 
fu.ncrcd  to  remain  for  2J  or  48  hours,  or  longer,  ac-  which  you  mud  colour  like  the  eye  of  the  bird.     When 
cording  to  his  lizc,  till  it  has  penetrated  through  every  the  whole  is  diy,   drtfs  the  feathers  round  the  outline 
part  of  his  body.     When  this  is  done,  the  bird   is  lak-  that  may  chance  to  dare  a  little,  and  reflify  what  may 
en  out;  and  his  feathers,  which  are  no  ways  changed  be  mended  in  any  other  part :   then  lay  a  (heet  of  clean 
by  this  immerfion,  arc  placed  fmootli  and  regular.     It  paper  on  it;   and  on  that  a  heavy  book,  or  fome  fuch 
is  then  put  into  a   machine,  made  for  the  purpnfe,  a-  thing,  to  prefs  it:   after  which  it  may  be  prel'ervtd  in 
nion  J  a  number  of  others,  and   its  head,   feet,  wing;,  a  frame  covered  with  a  glafs. 

tail,  &c.  are  placed  exa(!ily  agreeable  to  life.     In  this  Birds,  in  hcraldy,  according  to  their  feveral  kinds, 

politioii  they  are  all  placed  in  an  oven,  very  moderately  reprcfent  either  the  contemplative  or  artive  life.   They 

heated,  where  they  are  llowly  dried  ;   and  will  ever  af-  are  the  emblems  of  liberty,  expedition,  readincfs,  fw  ift- 

ter  retain  their  natural  polition,  without  danger  of  pu-  nefs,  and  fear.     They  are  more  honourable  bearings 

treOiction."  than  filhes,  becaufe  they  participate  more  of  air  and 

Ml-  EdvjarJi's  Recipe  for  makhig  Pi&ures  of  BiRttS,  tire,  the  two  noblcll  and  highed  elements,  than  of  earth 

,j^^,  f{;n  tvith  ihiir  i,itur,il  fcathers\.     Fird,  take  a  thin  board,  and  water. — Birds  mud  be  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  is 

,f  f.irJs,      or  pannel   of  deal,  or  vvainfcot  well-feafoned,  that  it  bed  fitting  the   propriety  of  their  natural  actions   of 

Vol.11.       may  not  (hrink  ;   then  finooihly  pade  on  it  white  paper,  going,  filling,    danding,  flying,  &c.     Birds  that  are 

p.  iiy,  &c.  and  let  it  dry  ;  and  if  the  wood  cads  its  colour  through,  either  whole-footed,  or  have  their  feet  divided,  and  yet 

I  have 
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Bird.      have  no  talons,  are  fiid  ro  he  vumbered ;  but  the  cock, 

' « '  ;uul  all  birds  of  prey  wiih  Iharp  and  hooked  beak  ami 

tilons  for  tncoimtcr  or  defence,  arc  termed  armed. 
In  the  bljzoning  of  birds,  if  their  wings  be  not  dif- 
playcd,  they  are  fiid  to  be  borne  ciofe;  as,  he  bearcth 
an  cagli,  EiC.  clofe. 

BrnDS-NeJIs,  in  cookery,  the  nefl  of  a  fnialllndian 
}  Sec  Hi-  Avallowf ,  very  delicately  tafted,  and  frcqutnily  mixed 
tanJ:  among  foiips.  On  the  fea-coafts  of  China,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  there  are  feen  valt  numbers  of  thefc 
birds;  they  leave  tlie  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and  filhion  their 
nclb  out  of  a  mailer  which  they  find  on  the  ihore, 
wallicd  thither  by  the  waves.  The  nature  of  this  fub- 
llancc  is  fcarcely  yet  afcertained.  According  to  Kenip- 
fer,  it  is  niolhifcas  or  fea-worms  ;  according  to  ]\I.  le 
Poivre,  fith-fpawn ;  according  to  Dalrymple,  fea-weed  ; 
and  according  to  Linnteus,  it  is  the  animal  fubllance 
frequently  found  on  the  beach,  which  lilhermen  call 
hlubb'jrs  ox lelitcs.  The  nefts  are  of  a  hemifpheric  fi- 
gure, and  of  the  fize  of  a  goafe's  egg,  and  in  fub- 
ihnce  much  rcfenible  the  ichthyocolla  axifir.glafs.  The 
Chinefc  gather  thefe  nclls,  and  fell  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  they  diffolve  in  broths,  &c.  and  make  a 
kinrl  of  jelly  of  a  very  delicious  flavour. 

Thefc  nefts  (Mr  Marfden  informs  us)  are  found  in 
•great  abundance  in  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  particularly 
ibo  It  Croc,  near  the  fouth  end  of  the  iiand.  Four 
miles  up  the  river  of  that  name  is  a  large  cave,  where 
the  birds  build  in  vail  numbers.  The  nefls  are  diflin- 
guilhcd  into  white  and  black;  of  which  the  firft  arc 
by  far  the  more  fcarce  and  valuable,  being  found  in 
the  propDrtion  of  one  only  to  tu'enty-five.  "  The 
v,'liite  tor:  (fays  Mr  Marfden)  fells  in  China  at  the  rate 
of  1000  to  1500  Spaniili  dollars  the  pccul ;  the  black 
is  ufually  difpofcd  of  at  Batavia  for  about  20  dollars 
the  fame  weight,  where  it  is  chiefly  converted  into 
glue,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  fuperior  kind.  The 
difference  between  the  two  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
with  the  vifcous  fubflance  of  which  the  nells  are  form- 
ed ;  and  this  they  deduce  from  the  experiment  of  fleep- 
ing  the  black  nells  for  a  fliort  time  in  hot  water,  when 
they  arc  faid  to  become  in  a  great  degree  white.  A- 
inong  the  natives  I  have  heard  a  few  alFcrt  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a  difTercnt  fpecies  of  bird.  It  was 
fuggefled  to  me,  that  the  white  might  probably  be  the 
recent  nefts  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  the  black, 
fuch  as  had  been  ufed  for  a  number  of  years  fuccelTive- 
ly.  This  opinion  appearing  piaulible,  I  was  particu- 
lar in  my  inquiries  as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what 
fcemcd  much  to  corroborate  it.  When  the  natives 
prepare  to  take  the  nefts,  they  enter  the  caves  with 
torches,  and  forming  ladders  according  to  the  ufual 
nioilc,  of  a  finglc  bamboo  notched,  they  afcend  and 
pull  down  the  nefts,  which  adhere  in  numbers  toge- 
ther, from  the  fide  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  in- 
formed me,  th.it  the  more  frequeinly  and  regularly  the 
cave  is  ftrippcd,  the  greater  proportion  of  white  nefts 
they  are  fure  to  find,  and  that  on  this  experience  they 
often  make  a  practice  of  beating  down  and  deftroying 
the  old  nefts  in  largerquantities  than  they  troub'c  thcm- 
fclves  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  they  may  find  white 
nefts  the  next  fcafon  in  their  room.  The  birds,  during 
the  building  time,  are  fecn  in  large  flocks  on  the  beach, 
Vol.  III. 
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collcfting  in  their  bills  the  foam  which  is  thrown  up  BircBii* 
by  thcfurf,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  they 
couftruft  their  nefts,  alter  it  has  undergone  perhaps  a 
preparation,  from  a  commixture  wiih  their  faliva,  or 
other  fecretion  with  which  nature  has  provided  them 
for  that  purpofe." 

BIIIEMIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  vefTcl  with  two 
rows  of  oars ;  concerning  the  difpofition  of  w  hich  au- 
thors are  not  agreed. 

BillKTUM,  or  Birretum,  a  fort  ofblack  bonnet, 
or  covering  of  the  head,  in  form  of  a  pyianiid,  much 
ufed  in  Italy  and  France,  about  500  or  6co  years  a- 
go,  as  a  badge  of  victory,  honour,  or  facerdotal  pre- 
ferment. 

BIRKENHEAD,  orBERKENiiEAD  (Sir  John),  a 
famous  poetical  author,  born  about  the  year  1615. 
Being  recommended  to  Dr  William  Laud  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  he  became  his  Secretary  ;  in  which  of- 
fice he  Ihowed  fuch  capacity  and  diligence,  that  the 
archbilhop,  by  his  diploma,  created  him  mailer  of  arts 
in  1639  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  by  letier  commen- 
datory from  tlic  fame  prelate,  he  was  chofen  proba- 
tioner fellow  of  All-Soul's  College.  This  obliged  him 
to  refide  conftantly  at  Oxford  ;  and  on  King  Charles  I. 's 
making  that  city  his  head-quarters  during  the  civil 
war,  our  author  was  made  choice  of  to  write  a  kind  of 
journal  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation.  By  his  majefty's  recommen- 
dation, he  was  chofen  reader  in  moral  pliilofophy  ; 
which  employment  he  enjoyed  till  1648,  when  he  was 
expelled  by  the  parliament  vii'iiors.  He  retired  after- 
wards to  London,  v/here  he  wrote  fcveral  poetical  pie- 
ces ;  and  having  adhered  fteadily  to  his  principles,  he 
acquired  the  title  of  the  lo_\al pcct,  and  fulfered  fevcru! 
imprifonments.  Ke  publilhed,  while  he  thus  lived  in 
obfcurity,  fome  very  fuirical  compofitions,  moftly  le- 
velled againft  tiie  republican  grandees,  and  written 
with  great  poignancy.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  our  author  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty. 
He  was  created,  April  6.  1661,  on  the  king's  letters 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  doctor  of  the  civil  law  by  the  u- 
niverllty  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  that  quality,  as  an  eminent 
civilian,  was  confulted  by  the  convocation  on  the  quef- 
tion.  Whether  bilhops  ought  to  be  prefent  in  capital 
cafes  ?  He  was  about  the  fame  time  elce^cd  to  ferve  in 
parliament  for  Wilton  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He 
was  knighted  November  14.  1662;  and  upon  Sir 
Richard  Fanlliaw's  going  in  a  public  character  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  he  was  appointed  to  fiicced  him  as 
niafter  of  requefts.  He  lived  afterwards  in  credit  and 
efteem,  and  received  various  favours  from  the  court, 
which,  however,  drew  upon  him  fon-.e  very  fevcre  at- 
tacks from  tboi'c  who  oppofed  the  court.  Mr  ^^'ood 
has  treated  him  with  great  fevcrity  ;  but  his  mrniory 
has  been  iranfmitted  with  honour  fopoflcrity  by  others, 
particularly  by  Drydeii,  Langbaine,  and  Winftanly. 
He  died  in  Wcftmindcr  December  4.  1679  ;  and  was 
interred  in  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

BEUKENFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Nave,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  35. 

BIRMINGH.AM,  a  very  large  town  of  Warwick- 

fltire  in  England,  fituatcd  in  W.  Lonj^.    r.    ?5.   N. 

Lat.  52.  30.     It  is  no  corporation,    being  only  go- 

H  h  verncd 
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verned  by  two  conflables  and  two  baillfTs  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  tree  lor  any  perl'on  to  come  and  feiile  there  ; 
which  lias  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  the  incrcafc 
of  the  buildings,  but  alfo  of  the  trade,  which  is  the 
inoft  rtuurilhingof  any  in  Ens^land  for  all  forts  of  iron 
work,  bcficlcs  many  other  curious  nianiifaclurcs.  The 
town  ftands  on  the  tide  of  a  hill,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  half-moon.  The  lower  part  is  tilled  with  the  work- 
fhops  and  warchoiifcs  of  the  manufadurcrs,  and  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  old  buildings.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  contains  a  number  of  newand  regular  rtreeis,and 
a  handfoinc  fquare  elegantly  built.  It  has  fevcral 
churches;  particularly  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  an  ancient  building  with  a  very  tall 
fpirc  ;  and  another,  which  is  a  very  grand  modern 
llnKflure,  having  a  Apiare  ftone  tower  with  a  cupola 
and  turret  above  it.  The  hoults  in  this  town  amount 
to  between  7000  and  8000,  and  their  number  is  con- 
tinually incrcaling. 

BIRON  (Armand  dc  Gontault,  Lord  of),  Marflial 
ofKrancc,  and  a  celebrated  general  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, fignalizcd  hinifclf  by  his  v.ilour  and  condurt  in 
fcveral  lieges  and  battles.  He  was  made  grand  mafter 
of  the  artillery  in  1569,  and  nobody  dared  to  aflault 
him  at  the  mallacreofSt  Bartholomew.  He  was  the  lirll 
who  declared  for  Henry  IV.  He  brought  a  part  of  Nor- 
mandy under  his  fubjet'tion,  and  dill'uaded  him  Irom  re- 
tiring to  p;ngland  or  Rochellc.  But  lie  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  at  the  ficgc  of  Epernay,  on  tlie  26ih  of 
July  1592.  He  was  a  very  univtrfal  fcholar  :  and  ufed 
to  carry  a  pocket-book,  in  which  be  wrote  down  every 
thing  that  appeared  remarkable  ;  which  gave  rife  to  a 
proverb  very  much  ufed  at  court :  When  a  pcrfon  hap- 
pened to  fay  any  thing  uncommon,  they  told  him,  Tou 
havt  jotDid  that  in  Biron'i  f^ockit-book. 

BIROTA,  or  Birotum,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  vehicle,  fo  denominated  from  its  moving  upon 
two  wheels.  It  carried  about  200  pound  weight,  and 
was  drawn  by  three  mules. 

BIRRUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cloak  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  worn  by  the  foldicrs.  Alfo  a  robe  an- 
ciently worn  by  the  priefts  or  bilhops. 

BIRTH,  in  midwifery,  fignities  the  fame  with  de- 
livery.    SeeMiDwiiERY. 

Birth  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  pcrfon's  dcfccni  ;  and  is 
faid  to  be  high  or  low  according  to  the  circumllances  of 
his  ancellry. 

There  is  fcarcc  any  tnith  (Mr  Knoxobferves  in  his 
ElFays)  of  which  the  world  has  been  more  frequently 
reminded  by  the  moralills,  than  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  that  veneration  which  is  paid  to  birih.  They  have 
been  told,  that  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility;  but  though 
they  have  acknowledged  the  allertion  to  be  founded  in 
reafon,  they  have  continued,  with  uniform  perfeve- 
rance,  in  the  fame  error.  The  luminous  glory  of  an 
illuftrious  anceftor,  fcenis  to  have  difTulcd  a  brilliancy 
over  a  long  line  of  dcfcendants,  too  opaque  of  them- 
felves  to  emit  any  original  irradiations. 

"Gratitude  (continues  our  elegant  author),  which 
firft  raifes  a  benefaftor  to  a  diftinguidied  rank  in  civil 
honours,  is  willing  to  continue  its  kindnefs  10  his  im- 
mediate offspring.  The  diftindion  is  rendered  here- 
ditary. This  prediledlion  for  an  anccftor  foon  leads 
to  the  accumulation  of  honours  and  polfeffions  in  his 
IticcelTors;  and  the  inccnfe  originally  ofJcrcd,  becaufe 


it  was  dcferved,  is  at  laft  laviflKd  at  the  flirine  of  opu- 
lence, indcpcndenily  of  merit.  "" 

"  Subordination  is,  indeed,  cdcnlial  to  focicty.  The 
order  of  nobles,  as  hereditary  guardians  of  the  laws,  is 
found  an  ufeful  political  tftablillnr.ent  ;  and  none  fctm 
fo  well  adapted  to  fupply  it,  as  they  who  have  been 
ra'fed  to  eminence  by  their  anccflors,  and  who  poflcfs 
a  territorial  patrimony  in  the  land  which  they  arc  to 
proieft.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  birth  may  not  fet  alidc  or  depreciate  real 
merit,  the  praife  of  learning,  and  the  intrinlic  value  of 
viriuo  IS  exertions. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circninflancc  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  that  fonic  of  the  bell  books  have  bctn  writ- 
ten, and  i'ome  of  the  greatell  atchieveminis  performed 
by  thole  whole  origin  was  truly  plebeian.  Thepoliteft 
and  gentcelcll  books,  whether  the  fenlimcnts  or  the 
llvlc  be  confidered,  have  been  produced  by  llaves,  or 
the  defccndanis  of  llaves.  Horace,  Phocdrus,  and  Te- 
rence, wrote  in  a  llylc  which  mult  liavcbeen  the  llaiid- 
ard  of  a  court,  to  an  intcrcourfe  with  which  they  were 
by  no  means  intiiled  by  their  cxtradion.  The  foun- 
ders of  the  nioft  dillinguillied  families  emerged  from 
the  middle  and  the  lower  clallls,  by  the  fuperior  vigour 
of  their  natural  abilities,  or  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
alhilcd  by  I'ortune  :  and  unlel's  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumllances of  wealth  and  civil  honours  can  fffcft  a 
change  in  the  con'fliiuent  jirinciples  of  the  mind  and 
body,  there  is  certainly  no  real  fuperiority  to  be  deri- 
ved in  a  boafled  pedigree  of  Tudors  and  Plantagenets. 
And  yet  there  have  appeared  flatterers  wlio  have 
indireftly  fuggelkd,  that  the  minds  of  the  nobility 
feem  to  be  calt  in  a  finer  nioidd,  and  to  have  an  ele- 
gance inherent  in  their  original  conllitution.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothelis,  we  mull  go  on  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  mind  of  a  cominoner  exalted  to  the  higher  order 
of  fenators,  catches  this  elegance  by  the  contagion  of 
invifible  effluvia.  On  his  creation  he  undergoes  a  kind 
of  new  birth,  and  puts  off  the  exuviae  which  encum- 
bered and  degraded  him  in  the  lower  regions.  Thus 
are  all  the  occult  perfeftions  of  noble  blood  to  be  in- 
fufed  by  the  mandate  of  a  monarch.  '  But  no,'  faid 
Maximilian  to  a  man  who  alked  to  be  ennobled  by 
him,  '  though  I  can  give  you  riches  and  a  title,  I  can- 
not make  yoii  noble.' 

"  In  truth,  therfe  is  many  a  nobleman,  according  to 
the  genuine  idea  of  nobility,  even  at  the  loom,  at  llic 
plough,  and  in  the  fliop  ;  and  many  more  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  mixed  focicty.  This  genuine  idea  contains  in 
it  generodty,  courage,  fpirit,  and  benevolence,  the 
qualities  of  a  warm  and  open  heart,  totally  imconncdt- 
ed  with  theaccidentaladvaniages  of  richesandhonour; 
and  many  an  Englidi  failor  has  poflclled  more  of  the 
real  hero,   than  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

"  If  indeed  there  is  any  fubllantial  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  blood,  the  advantage  is  pi'obably  on 
the  lidc  of  the  inferior  claffes.  Their  indigence  and 
their  m3nu.al  employments  require  temperance  and  ex- 
ercife,  the  bell  purifiers  ol  the  animal  juices.  But  the 
indolence  which  wealth  excites,  and  the  pleafures 
which  falhionable  life  admits  without  rcllraint,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  vitiate  and  enfeeble  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  :  and  among  the  many  privileges 
inherited  by  him  who  boalls  nobility  in  his  veins,  he 
commonly  receives  the  feeds  of  the  moll  painful  and 
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Eirth.      the  impureft  difeafes.     He  difplays  indeed  a  coronet     piirpofes  which  can  at  all  times  be  accnmpliflied,  even      iSinh 

— « '  on  his  coat  of  anus,  ami  he  has  a  long  pedigree  to  pe-     when  the  patriotic  exeniuiis  of  the  field  and  cabinet         II 

rufc  with  ftcret  fatisfadion;   but   he  has   often  a  gout     are  precluded."     Since  writing    the  above,  however,  ^''^**- 
or  a  fcrophula,  which  make  hiin  willi  to  cxcliange  eve-     a  very  remarkable  revolmion appears  10  be  taking  place, 
ry  drop  derived  from  his  Norman  anceftors,  lor  the     See  the  Article  France. 

pure  tide  tliat  warms  a  pealant's  bofom.  Birth,  oy  B;ttly,  tlic  ftation  in  which  a  fliip  rides 

"  Tlie  fpirit  of  freedom,  moral,  menial,  and  politi-  at  anchor  either  alone  or  in  a  fleet,  or  the  diflance  bt- 
cal,  which  prevails  in  Britain,  precludes  that  unrea-  iween  the  fliip  and  any  adjacent  object,  comprehend- 
fonable  attachment  to  birth,  which,  in  the  countries  of  ing  the  extent  of  the  ijiace  in  wiiich  flie  ranges  at  the 
defpotifm,  tends  to  elevate  the  noble  to  a  rank  fuperior  length  of  her  cables:  diS,Jhc  lies  in  a  good  birth,  i.  e. 
to  humanity.  In  our  neighbour's  land,  the  region  of  in  a  convenient  fituaiion,  or  at  a  proper  diflance  from 
external  elegance  united  with  real  meanncfs,  the  im-  the  Iliore  and  other  vefl'cls;  and  where  there  is  good 
plicit  veneration  paid  to  birth  adds  to  the  weight  of  anchoring  ground,  and  Ihcltcr  from  the  violence  ot  the 
legal  opprellion.     A   frenchman  of  tlie  plebeian  order     wind  and  fea. 

attends  to  a  Count  or  a   Manpiis  with  all  the  fdcnt         Birth  alfo  fignifies  the  room  or  apartment  where 
fubniillion  of  idolatry:   on  the   contrary,  there   is  no     any  particular  number  of  the  officers  and  Ihip's  compa- 
doubt  but  that  an   Engliih  gondolier  woald  box  with     ny  uiually  mcfs  and  refuie.     In  a  fliip  of  war  there  is 
the  belt  lord  in  the  land,   if  lie  were  affronted  by  him,     commonly  one  of  thcfe  between  every  two  guns, 
without  the  lead   regard  for  liis  liar  and   ribbon.     It  ^/fiTH-ZJaj, the  anniverfary  return  of  the  day  where- 

vvould  indeed  be  an  additional  pleafure  to  the  natural  on  a  perfon  was  born.  The  ancients  placed  a  good 
delight  of  conqucft,  to  have  bruiled  a  puny  lord,  deal  of  religion  in  the  celebration  of  birth-days,  and 
Even  the  more  refuied  and  polilhed  do  not  idoliCe  il-  took  omens  from  thence  of  the  felicity  of  the  cominc 
luflrious  birth.  In  truth,  wealth  appears  to  be  the  ob-  year.  The  manner  of  celebrating  birth-days  was  by 
je(5l  of  more  univerfal  veneration.  Noble  blood  and  a  fplendid  drefs:  wearing  a  ibrt  of  rings  peculiar  to 
noble  titles,  without  an  ellate  to  fupport  them,  meet  that  day  :  oifering  facrificcs  ;  the  men  to  their  genius, 
with  great  coinpalhon  indeed,  but  with  little  relpeft ;  of  wine,  frankincenfe  ;  the  women  to  Juno:  giving 
nor  is  the  man  who  has  railed  hinifelf  to  eminence,  and  fuppers,  and  treating  their  friends  and  clients:  who 
who  behaves  well  in  it,  ncgleded  and  dcl'pifed  becaufe  in  return  made  them  prcfcnts,  wrote  and  fung  their 
he  derives  no  luflre  from  his  forefathers.  In  a  com-  panegyrics,  and  oflered  vows  and  good  willies  for  the 
mercial  country,  where  gain  is  the  general  object,  tliey  frequent  happy  returns  of  the  fame  day.  The  birth- 
who  h  ive  been  moll;  fuccefsfid  in  its  purfuit  will  be  re-  days  of  emperors  were  alfo  celebrated  with  public  fports, 
vered  l)y  many,  whatever  was  their  origin.  In  I  ranee,  feafls,  vows,  and  medals  flruck  on  the  occaflon. — But 
where  honour  is  purfued  from  the  numarcii  to  the  the  ancients,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  had  other  ions  of 
cleanlerof  a  jakes,  the  diltinC-lion  of  birth,  even  with  birth-days  belides  the  days  on  which  they  were  born, 
extreme  poverty  is  enviable.  The  brother  of  a  Mar-  The  day  of  their  adoption  was  always  reputed  as  a 
quis  would  rather  flarve  on  a  beggarly  penlion,  than  birth-day,  and  celebrated  accordingly.  The  emperor 
pollute  himftlf  with  a  trade  by  which  he  might  ac-  Adrian,  we  are  told,  obferved  three  birth-days ;  viz. 
quire  the  revenues  of  a  German  kingdom.  In  our  the  day  of  his  nativity,  of  his  adoption,  and  of  his  inau- 
land  of  good  fenfe  this  folly  is  loling  ground  ;  and  the  guration.  In  ihofe  times  it  was  held,  thai  men  were 
younger  brothers  of  noble  houfes,  often  tliink  it  no  not  born  only  on  thofe  days  when  they  firll  came  into 
difgrace  to  rival  the  heir  in  a  princely  fortune  acquired  the  world,  but  on  tliofe  alfo  when  they  arrived  at  the 
by  honourable  merchandife.  chief  honours  and   commands  in   the  commonwealth, 

"  As  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  ex-  s-  gr.  the  confulate.  Hence  that  of  Cicero  in  his  ora- 
orbitant  value  which  has  been  placed  on  tilings  not  tion  ad  Quirites,  after  his  return  from  exile  ;  A  pa- 
leally    valuable  will  decreafe.     Of   all   the   tffei^^s  of     reniibus,  id  quod mce^e  erat,  parvus  ftnn  procreatui  i 

a  vobis  natiis  fuvi  conjtilaris. 

BiRTHWORT,  in  botany.     See  Aristolochia. 
BIRVIESCA,  atown  of  Old  Ca.aile  in  Spain,   and 
capital  of  a  fniall  territory  called  Burcva.     W.  Long. 
2.  ij.  N.  Lai.  56.  3J. 

BIRZ.'\,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  province  of  Sa- 
mogitia.     E.  Long.  25.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  ?J. 

BISA,  or  BizA,  a  coin  of  Pegu,  which  is  current 
there  for  half  a  ducat.  It  is  alfo  a  weight  ufcd  in  that 
kingdom. 

BISACCLA,  a  final]  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Ulterior  Principato,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, with  a  bilhop's  fee.     E.  Long.  15.  cij.  N.  Lat. 

41-  3- 

BISACUTA,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  axe  with 
two  edges,  or  which  cuis  either  way;  or  a  milFive 
weapon  pointed  at  both  ends.  Wallingham  rcprefents 
the  f-ciiris  bifdciita  as  peculiar  to  the  Scoitilh  nation. 
See  B  -iTi  LE-Axc. 

BlSB.tA,  a  feafl  celebrated  by  the  Meflapii  after 
Hh  2  the 


jnan's  capricious  admiration,  there  are  few  lefs  ration- 
al than  the  preference  of  illullrious  dcfcent  to  perfonal 
merit,  of  difeafed  and  degenerate  nobility  to  health, 
to  courage,  to  learning,  and  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  ob- 
jedls  of  purfuit  which  are  not  in  our  own  power,  the 
want  of  dillinguillicd  birth  may  molt  calily  be  difpenf- 
cd  with,  by  thofe  w'lo  pollefs  a  foliil  judgment  of 
that  which  makes  and  keeps  us  happy.  There  may 
be  fo'.ne  reafon  to  repine  at  the  want  of  wealth  and 
fame  ;  but  he  who  has  dcrivi^d  from  his  parent  health, 
vigour,  and  all  the  powers  of  perception,  need  nut  la- 
ment that  he  is  uunoiiccd  at  the  herald's  office. 

"  It  has  been  obferved,  that  virtue  appears  more 
amiable  when  accouipiuicd  with  beauty ;  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  more  uftf.il  when  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  maukiud  by  the  difliiKlion  of  an  honour- 
able ancellry.  It  is  then  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that 
the  nobly  born  would  endeavour  to  defervc  the  refpect 
which  the  world  pays  them  with  alacrity,  by  employ- 
ing their  iufiaenccs  to  benevolent  purpofes ;  to  thofe 
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Bifcira,    ihe  pruning  of  their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  iliat 
IJifciy.    [licy  niigiit  grow  again  the  better.    The  worJ  is  form- 

^~^  evl  from  ^••rU,  ufed  by  fonie  for  a  vine. 

BISC.\KA,  a  town  of  Afric.i  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  feaicd  in  the  caflcrn  or  Levantine  govern- 
nicut,  in  K.  Long.  5-  S°-  N.  Lat.  35.  10.  This  city 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Zeb  in  Numidia,  whicli 
lies  foTuh  of  the  kingdom  of  Labcz;  but  the  Algcriiies, 
hi  their  annual  inroads  tocarry  oH'  Haves,  made  thcm- 
fclvcs  mailers  of  Bifcara,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  en- 
trance into  the  fomhcrn  provinces.  It  retains  Hill  lome 
remains  of  the  ancient  tiiy  that  gave  name  to  this  ter- 
ritory ;  and  hath  agarrifon  to  keep  the  inliabitants  in 
awe,  and  who  ufually  bring  lions,  tigers,  and  oihcr 
wild  beads  for  fale  to  rtrangcrs.  The  city  of  Algiers 
is  never  without  a  great  number  of  Bifcurans,  who  are 
employed  in  the  hardcll  and  lowell  ofKccs,  as  cleanling 
of  Itreeis,  emptying  of  vaults,  fwecping  chimneys,  &c.; 
and  when  they  have  got  about  10  or  12  crowns  by  this 
drudgery,  they  return  to  their  country,  where  ihcy  are 
refpecfed  as  worthy  men  on  account  of  their  money, 
the  inhabiants  of  this  province  being  almoll  entirely 
dellitute  of  coin,  and  reckoned  the  moll  mifcrable  of 
all  liic  Arabian  tribes. 

BISCAY,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
nortii  by  the  fea  called  the  R.iy  of  Bifcay,  on  the  fouih 
by  Old  Callile,  on  the  well  by  Allurias  of  Santilana, 
and  on  the  call  by  the  territories  of  Alava  and  Gui- 
pufcoa.  It  is  in  length  about  feventy-four  miles;  but 
the  breadth  is  much  lefs,  and  very  unequal.  This 
country  in  general  is  mountainous  and  barren  ;  but  in 
fome  places  it  produces  corn,  and  every  where  a  great 
quantity  of  apples,  oranges,  and  citrous.  They  make 
cyder  with  the  apples,  which  is  iheir  common  drink. 
Bcl'ides  this,  they  have  wins  called  r^rtC!;/;//o,  which  is 
pieafant,  hut  will  not  keep  long,  and  therefore  is  ufed 
inllead  of  fmall  beer.  Their  valleys  produce  a  little 
flax,  and  their  hills  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  ihips. 
The  fea  affords  them  excellent  tilh  of  all  forts.  The 
wool  tliat  is  exported  here  comes  from  Old  Caliilc  ; 
but  their  greatell  riches  arc  produced  by  their  mines  of 
iron  ;.  which  metal  is  extremely  good,aiidistranfportcd 
to  all  parts.  They  have  likewife  artiticers  that  work  in 
iron;  and  arc  in  particular  famous  for  working  fwords 
and  knives.  Bifcay  is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Car.ia- 
bri,  it)  imperfeftly  fubducd  by  Augullus,  and  l"o  (lightly 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  Their  mountains  have  in 
all  ages  aflordcd  them  temptations  and  ojiportunities  of 
withdrawing  themfelvcs  from  every  yoke  that  lias  been 
attempted  to  be  impofed  upon  them.  Their  language  is 
accounted  aboriginal,  and  unmixed  with  either  Latin, 
French,  or  Spanilli.  It  is  fo  totally  dificrcnt  from  the 
Callilian,  that  we  feldom  meet  with  any  of  the  peafants 
that  nndcrlland  one  word  of  Spaniih.  The  Bifcayners 
are  ftout,  brave,  and  choleric  to  a  proverb.  The  bell 
failors  in  Spain  belong  to  the  ports  of  Bifcay,  and  iis 
mountains  produce  a  very  valuable  race  of  foldicrs. 
their  privileges  are  very  extenlivc,  and  they  watch 
over  them  with  a  jealous  eye.  They  have  no  biihops 
in  the  province,  and  llyie  the  king  only  Lord  of  Bif- 
tay.  The  men  are  well-built  and  adive,  like  all 
mountaineers.  The  moil  lingular  thing  in  their  drefs 
is  the  covering  of  their  legs:  they  wrap  a  piece  of 
coarl'c  grey  or  black  woollen  cloth  round  tlieru,  and 
fallen  it  on  with  many  turns  of  tape.    The  women  are 


beautiful,  tall,  light,  «nd  merry;  ihtir  garb  is  neat 
and  paftoral ;  their  hair  falls  in  long  plaiis  down  their 
backs  ;  and  a  veil  or  handkerchief,  twilled  round  in  a 
coquetilh  manner,  fcrves  them  for  a  very  becoming 
hcad-drefs.  On  Sundays  they  generally  wear  while, 
tied  wiih  rofc-coloured  knois.  Tiie  chief  towns  in  it 
arc  Bilboa,  Ordunna,  Durango,  Fontarabia,  St  Sebaf- 
tian,  Tolofa,  and  Vieloria. 

Biscay  (New),  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  has  New  Mexico  on 
the  nurih,  Culiacan  on  ihe  well,  Zacatecas  on  ihc 
fouth,  ami  Panuca  with  Florida  on  the  eall.  It  is 
about  500  miles  from  eall  to  well,  and  560  from  norih 
to  fouth.  In  general  it  is  well  watered,  fruiiful,  mo- 
derately temperate,  and  abounds  in  all  forts  of  provi- 
llons,  except  the  mountains  of  Topia,  which  are  bar- 
ren. The  original  inhabiianis  are  not  all  brouglit  un- 
der fubjedion,  tlity  having  four  large  towns  in  the  mo- 
rallcs,  that  arc  of  dilHcult  accffs ;  for  this  realon  the 
Spaniards  have  built  ihrce  fmall  loriified  towns,  whicli 
are  well  inhabited,  for  ihc  defence  ol  iheir  lihtr  mines. 
The  latitude  is  from  25  to  23  degree?. 

BISCHOl'ISHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archbilhopric  of  Meniz,  and  circle  of  ihe  Lower 
Rhine,  feated  on  the  River  Tauber,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Frauconia,  E.  Long.  9.  37.  N.  Lat.  i^().  40. 

BISCHOFF-ZLLL,  a  town  of  Swiizerland,  belong- 
ing to  the  bilhop  of  Conllancc.  There  is  a  cafile 
wiicrcin  the  biOiop's  bailiff  relidcs,  who  receives  half 
the  fines;  but  he  has  noihhig  to  do  vviih  the  town,  nor 
is  there  any  appeal  from  ihe  council  of  ihe  town.  It  is 
feared  on  the  Thur,  at  the  place  where  ihc  Sitlcr  falls 
into  this  river  almoll  half  way  between  Conftance  and 
St  Gall.    K.  Long.  9.  23.  N.  Lit.  47.  33. 

BISCHOP,  or  BisKOP,  (John  de),  an  excellent 
ariill,  born  at  ihe  Hague  in  1646.  He  is  fpokcn  of 
wiih  great  commcndaiioa  as  a  paiiiler,  and  his  draw- 
intjs  from  the  great  mailers  arc  held  in  ihehighcllcfli- 
niaiion  by  ihe  curious.  In  ilufe  he  has  fuccetdcd  (o 
happily,  as  10  prefervc  with  the  greatell  exaelnefs  the 
ilyle  of  the  painter  whofc  pictures  he  copied.  But  as 
an  engraver,  he  is  moll  generally  known  ;  and  his  works 
arc  numerous.  Tiicy  are  chicliy  etchings,  Iiamionized 
with  the  graver;  and  though  (light,  yet  free,  fpiriicd, 
and  plealing.  He  gives  a  richiiefs  to  the  colour,  and  3 
roundncfs  to  the  figures,  far  beyond  what  is  ufually 
done  with  ihe  point,  fo  little  allifted  by  the  graver. 
His  figures  in  general  are  well  dr^wn;  but  in  a  man- 
nered raihcr  than  a  correfl,  flyle.  The  extremi- 
ties indeed  are  not  always  well  marked,  or  his  heads 
equally  cxprefuve  or  beautiful,  ll  is  faid  of  him,  that 
he  owed  his  excellency  to  his  own  genius  alone,  having 
never  lludied  under  any  mader  by  whr.fe  inflruction 
he  might  have  been  benefited.  He  worked  chiefly  at 
Amdcrdam,  wjiere  he  died  in  1686,  aged  40  years. 

BiscHOP  (Corneliui),  portrait  and  hiftory  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1630,  and  was  the  difciplc  of 
Ferdinand  Bol.  His  pencil,  his  lint  of  colouring,  his 
flyle  and  manner,  had  a  flrong  rrfcmblancc  of  his  maf- 
icr;  and  by  many  competent  judges  he  is  eflccincd 
not  inferior  to  him  in  hiflorical  fubjcfts  as  well  as  in 
portrait,  having  been  always  afTiduous  to  fliidy  afier 
nature.  A  painting  by  this  inafler,  confifling  of  a  few 
figures  by  candle  light,  was  fo  much  admired  by  Louis 
XIV.  that  he  purchafcd  it  at  aii  high  price,  and  it  is 
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p'accJ  ill  tlic  royul  coUoclioii  ;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark Admitied  his  works  among  tliofc  of  the  bed  iiu- 
fters.  Hosvcvcr,  iiouviihitanJing  the  encomiums  be- 
llowed on  ihis  ni  liter  by  the  Flcmiih  writers,  au  iiii- 
partial  judge  would  perhaps  think  his  coinpolitions  biu 
heavy  and  withoLit  exprelUon,  and  his  works  in  gene- 
ral not  worthy  of  all  that  commendation  which  is 
lavilhed  upon  them.     He  died  in  1674. 

BisCHOP  (Abraham),  fon  of  Cornelius  Bifthop, 
>vas  in(lriK-ted  by  his  f.ither  to  dcfign  hiftorical  fnbjects 
and  portraits;  but  preferred  the  painting  of  fowl,  par- 
ticularly thofc  of  the  donicftic  kind,  to  any  other  fub- 
je>5ts  which  were  recommended  to  him.  He  dcfignid 
every  object  after  nature,  and  nlually  painted  in  a  large 
fize,  fiich  as  ornamental  furuiture  for  grand  halls  ;  and 
every  fpccies  of  fowl  was  fo  cxadly  like  nature  in  its 
attitude,  character,  and  plumage,  that  his  works  were 
beheld  with  uiiivcrfal  approbation. 

BISCHWKLLER,  a  fonrefs  of  Alface,  fcated  in 
£.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  48  40. 

BISCHIIOMA,  in  mul'ic,  the  fame  as  our  triple 
quaver.     Sec  Chroma. 

BISCUTELLA,  buckler-mustard,  or  Baflard 
Mithridati-mujlard :  A  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  filicidofa  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  5///- 
qiiofie :  The  fdicula  is  flat-comprelfcd,  rounded,  above 
and  below  two-lobed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

Of  this  there  are  three  fpecies:  the  auriculata,  with 
fmall  pods  joined  to  the  llyle  ;  the  didyma,  with  a 
double  orbicular  pod  diverging  from  the  llyle  ;  and  the 
apula,  with  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  Ifiorter 
flyle.  They  are  natives  oi'  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

BISEGLIA,  a  populous  town  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Terra  de  Bari,  with  a  BKhop's  fee, 
feated  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  49. 
N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

BISERRULA:  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  diadclphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Paf'i- 
llonaccic  :  The  legumen  is  bilocular  and  dat:  and  the 
partition  contrary.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one 
fpecies  known;  viz.  the  pelecinus,  an  annual  plant 
with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  the  fouih  of  France. 

BISERTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in 
Africa,  feaicd  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  40.  N.  Lat.  :57  20.  The  gulf  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  Sinus  Hipponciifu  of  the  ancients.  It  is  formed 
by  the  capes  Blanco  and  Zicbed ;  and  has  a  beautiful 
fandy  inlet  near  four  leagues  wide,  which  once  admit- 
ted the  largefi:  velTcls,  but  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Turks  can  now  admit  only  thofe  of  the  fmalleft  fize, 
ind  is  in  danger  in  alhort  time  of  being  totally  choakcd 
up.  Some  remains  of  the  great  pier  ot  Hippo  are  flill 
extant;  by  which  it  appears  to  have  run  out  into  inc 
fea  fo  as  to  break  the  north-eaft  wind,  and  to  make  this 
one  of  the  fafefl  and  mofl  beautiful  havens  in  thcfe 
parts  On  the  foutk,  this  gidfhaiha  commnnication 
with  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
canal  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Through 
this  canal  a  conftant  Ilream  is  obfcrved  alternately  dif- 
•barging  iifelf  from  the  fea  to  the  lake,  and  from  ilic 


lake  to  the  fea,  in  the  fame  manneras  the  Atlantic  Oct.in 
is  obfcrved  to  do  in  the  .Mediterranean,  and  back  again  ; 
fj  that  what  the  lake  lofcs  by  exhalations  is  foon  re- 
cruited by  ti-c  fea,  which  in  hot  feafons  runs  into  it 
with  a  vi:.ry  brifs:  current  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium. 
The  millets  of  this  lake  are  the  bcft  in  Barbary  :  great 
<iuantiiies  of  their  rocs  dried  and  made  into  Botarco, 
are  fcnt  from  hence  into  the  Levant,  where  they  are 
accounted  a  great  dainty.  The  town  was  formerly 
very  confiderabic;  and,  though  not  above  a  mile  in 
circuit,  is  faid  to  have  contained  6000  houfes  ;  where- 
as both  it  and  the  villages  under  it  now  fcarce  contain 
that  number  of  inhabitants.  It  has  fiill,  hov.ever, 
fome  llrong  caflles  and  batteries  to  defend  it,  efpcci- 
ally  towards  the  fea.  There  are  alfo  two  very  capa- 
cious prifons  for  flaves,  a  large  magazine  or  ware- 
lioufe  for  merchandize,  and  two  towers  with  fome 
other  outworks  to  defend  the  enirance  of  the  haven. 
The  city,  though  fo  near  the  fea  is  well  fuppliedwiih 
frefli  water  from  fprings  that  furround  it  on  every 
fide  towards  the  land.  It  is  likcwife  well  furnilhed  with 
variety  of  tilh  from  the  adjacent  lake.  Mod  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bilerta,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try on  both  fides  of  the  canal,  are  employed  in  the  hill- 
ing trade,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  Oftober,  and 
ends  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  for  the  rains  then. 
fweeiening  the  waters,  make  the  filh  come  into  it  in 
vail  quantities  during  thatfeafoii;  but  afterwajds  they 
either  difappear  or  grow  lean,  dry  and  unfit  to  eat. 
The  people  here  are  extremely  poor,  yet  very  proud, 
ill-natured,  and  faiihlefs;  infomuch  that  Mtdey  Hafun 
Bey,  one  of  their  fovereigns,  iifed  to  fay,  that  none  of 
his  fid)jecT;s  defervcd  his  refentment  fo  much  as  they, 

fince  neither  fear  nor  love  could  keep  them  faithful 

Biferta  hath  about  eight  villages  under  its  government ; 
a  large  plain  called  Mutter  or  Mater;  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Choros,  the  Clypea  or  Coroliis  of  the  ancients. 
This  is  a  traft  of  great  extent,  and  would  be  very  fer- 
tile were  it  not  for  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Arabs. 
The  people  are  very  poor,  live  meanly,  and  go  worfe 
clad.  Their  choicefl;  dainty  is  their  coufcou,  a  kind 
of  cake  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fait,  which  they 
dry  and  keep  all  the  year  round.  Their  drefs  is  no- 
thing elie  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  wrapped  round 
their  bodies,  and  anotlier  round  their  heads  by  way  of 
a  turban;  and  moll  of  them  go  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged. The  poorer  fort  have  nothing  but  a  few  fkins 
laid  on  the  floor  to  llecp  upon  ;  but  the  rich  have  narrow 
couches  fixed  againfl  the  wall,  about  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
to  which  they  mount  by  a  ladder.  They  are  very  expert 
horfemcn,as  mofl  in  thefe  countries  are,  and  ride  with- 
out faddle  or  bridle  ;  nor  do  they  ever  Ihoe  their  hofcs. 
They  are  flill  more  raiferable  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Arabs,  who  living  altogether  by  plunder,  rob- 
bery, and  murder,  opprcfs  the  poor  inhabitants  with 
their  frequent  inroads  and  cruel  exaftions.  The  Bi- 
fertincs,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  are  the  mofl  fu- 
perfliiious  people  in  Barbary,  fcarce  going  any  where 
without  hanging  a  quantity  of  amulets  about  their 
own,  or  if  they  ride,  their  horfcs  necks  alfo.  Thefe 
amulets  are  only  fcraps  of  parchment  or  paper,  witk 
fome  flrange  charae'fcrs  written  upon  them,  which  they 
few  up  in  a  piece  of  leather,  filk,  &c.  and  imagine 
when  worn  about  them  to  be  a  prcfcrvaiive  againft  all 
accidents. 

BJSET. 
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Bifit,         BISET  (Charles  Emaniid),  a  painter  of  coululcr- 
W(hi>i).    able  eminence,  was  bom   at  Mcchliu  in   1653;  and 

"^ '  even  in  his  early  produiilions  Ihowci)  a  lively  and  ready 

invention.  He  was  remarkable  lur  inirtidiicinj;  a  mul- 
titude of  figures  into  his  dcligns,  wiiii  an  cxtraoidiiiary 
variety  of  drapery  peculiar  to  every  nation.  Kis  gene- 
ral fubjciJls  were  converiations,  bails,  concerts,  and 
aflemblics  of  gay  and  genteel  pcrl'oiis,  which  were  cor- 
rertly  dcfigned  and  well  coloured  ;  though  their  actions 
and  attitudes  were  fonieiimes  vtry  indelicate.  His 
pictures  had  a  ftrong  ctTedl  at  a  dillance ;  yet  when 
ihey  were  more  nearly  infpedrd,  ihcy  (howcd  a  ncat- 
nefs  of  pencil,  a  fpiriied  touch,  and  a  good  cxprelFion. 
BISHOP,  a  prelate  or  pcrlbn  confecrattd  for  the 
fpiritual  government  and  dircdioH  of  a  dioctfe.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bifchop,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  tir/ir«o.3fcc,  an  overfccr  or  ii:fl>i{lor  :  which  was  a 
title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thofc  whom  tiicy  fcnt  into 
the  provinces  fubjcit  to  them,  to  fee  wlKliur  every 
thing  were  kept  in  order;  and  tjie  Romans  gave  ilie 
fame  title  to  thofc  who  were  infpcLlors  and  vilitors  of 
the  bread  and  provilion.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Cicero,  that  he  himfelf  had  a  bilhopric  ;  being  cpijcopm 
Ora  ir  Caiupaiiite, 

A  bifliop  differs  from  an  archbifliop  in  the  following 
particulars:  That  an  archbifliop  with  billiops  confc- 
cratc  a  bifhop,  as  a  bifhop  with  jiriefls  ordain  a  pricft  ; 
that  the  archbifliop  vif'its  a  province  as  the  bifhop  a 
diocefc ;  that  the  archbifliop  convocatcs  a  provincial 
fynod  as  the  billiop  a  diocef>in  one  :  and  that  the  arch- 
bifliop has  a  canonical  authority  over  all  the  billiops  of 
his  province  as  the  biiliop  over  the  pricfls  in  his  dio- 
ccfe.  It  is  a  long  time  lincc  bifhops  have  been  diflin- 
guiflied  from  mere  priefls  or  prefbyttrs ;  but  whetlur 
that  diflindion  be  of  divine  or  human  riglit,  whetiier 
it  was  fettled  in  the  apoflulical  age  or  iniroduccd  fuice, 
is  much  controverted.  But  wliether  the  apoflles  fet- 
tled any  thing  of  tliis  kind  theml'elves,  or  whether  they 
left  the  fpiritiial  occonomy  in  tiie  hands  of  the  prcfby- 
ters,  or  of  thofe  together  with  the  people,  it  appears 
that  in  a  liillc  time  the  fundions  of  the  priclthood 
were  divided,  and  the  priefls  diflinguillied  intodegrees ; 
ihe  political  part  of  religion  being,  according  to  fome, 
affigncd  principally  to  bilhops,  and  the  evangelical  to 
the  priclh,  S;c.  Or,  according  to  others,  the  func- 
tions of  teaching  and  preaching  were  refcrved  to  the 
bifTiop,  and  that  of  ordination  fupcraddcd  ;  which  was 
their  principal  dilliuvtion,  and  the  mark  of  their  fovc- 
reignty  in  thtir  dioccfe. 

By  the  ancient  difcipline,  bilhops  were  to  be  married 
once,  and  not  put  away  their  wives  on  pretence  of 
religion;  but  a  fecond  marriage  was  a  dil(]ua!itication 
for  this  order.  If  they  lived  chafle,  they  were  ranked 
as  confcflbrs.  Some  bilhops,  in  the  middle  age,  on  ac- 
count of  their  regalia  or  tcmporaliiics,  were  obliged  to 
a  military  fcrvice  called  hojih,  by  which  they  were  to 
lead  their  valfals  into  the  field,  and  attend  the  kini;  in 
his  military  expeditions.  This  Charlemagne  excufed, 
and  even  forbid:  but  the  prohibition  was  little  re- 
garded; ilncc  we  find  the  thing  often  praclifcd  after- 
wards. 

The  elcv'lion  of  biftiops  was  anciently  placed  in  the 
clergy,  and  the  people  of  the  parilh,  province,  or  dio- 
ccfe ;  but  afterwards,  princes  and  magillrates,  patriarchs 
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and  popes,  nfiirpcd  the  power.  The  elciflion  was  to 
be  within  three  months  after  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  ;  ^ 
and  the  perfon  to  be  cliofen  out  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church.  Formerly  the  billiop  claimed  a  Iharc  in  the 
elcdion  of  an  archbifliop;  but  this  was  fct  afide  by  the 
popes. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxon  times,  all  ecclefiafli- 
cal  dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
At  length,  however,  after  feveral  contefts,  cf'pccially 
between  archbifliop  Aiilclm  and  Henry  I.  in  confc- 
quencc  of  a  grant  of  King  John,  recognized  in  Magna 
Ghana,  and  eftabliflied  by  25  Kdward  III.  ftat.  6. 
§  ^.  bifhops  were  tltiled  by  the  chapters  of  monks  or 
canons,  fome  fliadow  of  whicli  flill  remain  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  method  of  difpoflng  of  billioprics  ;  but  by  flat.  25. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20.  the  right  of  nomination  was  re- 
flored  to  the  crown. 

Ordinarily  at  Icafl  three  bifliops  are  required  in  the 
ceremony  of  confccrating  a  bifhop  ;  but  in  fome  cafes 
a  liiiglc  one  ir.iglit  f'uflice.  The  Eiiglifh  fucccflion  of 
Proteflaiu  billiojis  flands  on  this  lad  ground.  In  Eng- 
land, tlie  king  being  certified  of  the  death  of  a  bifhop 
by  the  dean  and  chap:er,  and  his  leave  rtqueflcd  to 
cled  another,  the  coiigc  ^W/rt- is  fcnt  to  them  with  a 
letter  miifive,  nominating  the  perfon  whom  he  v.ould 
have  chofen.  The  eleilion  is  to  be  within  twelve 
days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  otherwife  the  king  by  let- 
ters patent  appoints  whom  he  pleafcs  ;  and  the  cliaptcr, 
in  cafe  of  retufing  the  perfon  named  by  the  king,  in- 
curs a /'/•.fw;//;;rf.  After  eleftion,  and  its  being  ac- 
cepted of  by  the  billiop,  the  king  grants  a  niaiidatc 
under  the  great  feal  for  confirmation;  which  the 
bifliop  eonfigijs  to  his  vicar-general;  confiding  moflly 
in  a  folemn  citation  of  fuch  as  have  any  objeeHions  to 
tlie  bifliop  eleft,  a  declaration  of  their  contumacy  in 
not  appearing,  and  an  adminiflraiion  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fuprcmacy,  offimony,  and  canonical 
obedience.  Sentence  being  read  by  the  vicar-general, 
the  bifliop  is  inflalled  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
the  arch-deacon  ;  the  fact  is  recorded  by  a  public  no- 
tary ;  and  the  bilhop  is  inveflcd  with  full  powers  to 
cxercife  all  fpiritual  juriidic^ions,  though  he  cannot  fue 
for  his  temporalities  till  after  confccraiion.  Then 
follows  the  conlccration  by  the  archbifliop  or  fome 
other  bifliop  appointed  by  lawful  conimiflions,  and  two 
afliflant  bifliops:  the  ceremony  of  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  theRomifli  church,  favc  that  having  put  on 
the  epil'copal  robes,  the  archbifliop  and  bifhops  lay 
their  hands  on  the  new  prelate's  head,  and  confccrate 
him  with  a  certain  form  of  words.  The  proccfs  of 
tlie  tranflation  of  a  bifliop  to  another  bifliopric  only 
diflers  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confccraiion.  The  age 
of  a  bifliop  is  to  be  at  leaft  thirty  years;  and  by  the 
ancient  difcipline,  none  were  10  be  chofen  but  thofe 
who  had  palfed  through  all  the  inferior  orders  ;  but  in 
fome  cafes  of  neccffity  this  w:is  dilpenfed  with,  and 
deacons,  nay  laymen,  were  xaMcd.  ptr  faltiiin  10  the 
epilcopal  dignity. 

The  form  of  eonfecrating  a  bilhop  is  d'ffercnt  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  bifliop 
elect,  being  by  the  afllflant  bilhops  prefented  for  con- 
fecration,  and  the  inftrument  of  ekclion  put  in  his 
hand  ;  after  feveral  prayers  (the  firft  called  diaconicmii ) 
demanding  conlccration,  makes  profellion  of  his  faith; 
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after  which  he  receives  a  benediflion.  He  is  then  in- 
'  terrogated  as  to  the  belief  of  the  Trinity  ;  to  which 
he  snfwers  by  a  long  profsfion  of  faith,  and  receives  a 
fecond  benediftion.  Lallly,  he  is  afked  what  he  thinks 
of  the  incaniati'jn  ;  to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  t/^ird 
frofc^iori  of  jaith  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  third  bene- 
diction :  alter  which  the  coiifccrator  gives  him  the 
paftoral  ftaff:  then  he  is  led  up  to  the  altar  ;  where, 
after  certain  prayers,  and  three  croifcs  on  his  head,  he 
receives  the  pallium,  if  he  be  an  archbifliop  or  patriarch  ; 
he  then  receives  the  kifs  of  peace  of  his  confecracor 
and  two  ailillants  ;  and  fitting  down,  reads,  prays,  and 
gives  the  o.Tiiininion  to  his  confccrator  and  others. 

In  the  Komilh  church,  the  bilhop  eleft  being  pre- 
fcnted  by  the  elder  ailillant  to  the  confccrator,  takes 
the  oath  :  he  is  then  examinc<l  as  to  his  faith  ;  and  af- 
ter fevcral  prayers,  the  New  Teftament  is  drawn  over 
his  head,  and  he  receives  the  chrifni  or  iindion  on  his 
head.  The  paftoral  Hatf,  ring,  and  Gofptl,  are  then 
given  him  ;  and  after  communion,  the  mitre  is  put  on 
his  head  :  each  ceremony  being  accompained  with 
proper  prayers,  &c.  the  confccration  ends  wiih  Te 
Dcuni.  Tlicfe  laft  mentioned  ceremonies  are  laid  afidc 
in  the  confecraiion  of  Engliih  bilhops.  Nevenhclcfs, 
the  book  of  confccration  fct  forth  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  in  which 
fome  of  them  are  enjoined,  is  declared  to  be  the  flau- 
dard  for  this  purpofe  by  the  thirty-fixih  ai'ticle. 

The  funftion  of  a  bifliop  in  England  may  be  con- 
fidcred  as  two-fold  ;  viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order, 
and  what  belongs  10  his  jurifliciion.  To  the  epifcopal 
order  belong  the  ceremonies  of  dedication,  confirma- 
tion, and  ordination  ;  to  the  epifcopal  jurifdiflion,  by 
the  flaime  law,  belong  the  licenling  of  phylicians, 
chinirgeons,  and  fchoolmalters,  the  uniting  fmall  pa- 
riflies  (though  this  lall  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the 
bilhop  of  Norwich),  alFilling  the  civil  magiltrate  in  the 
execution  of  flatutes  relating  to  ecclefialtical  matters, 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  temhs  and  fublidies 
due  from  the  clergy.  By  the  common  law,  the  bilhop 
is  to  certify  the  judges,  touching  legitimate  and  illegi- 
timate binbs  and  marriages  ;  and  by  that  and  the  ec- 
clefialtical law,  he  is  to  take  care  of  the  probate  of  wills 
and  granting  adminiltrations  ;  to  collate  to  benefices, 
grant  inftituiions  on  the  prefentation  of  other  patrons, 
command  indudion,  order  the  collecting  and  prcfer- 
ving  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fuccclTors,  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  vilit 
his  dioccfe  once  in  three  years.  To  the  bilhop  alio 
belong  fufpcnlion,  deprivation,  dcpolition,  degradation, 
and  excommunication. 

All  bilhops  of  England  are  peers  of  the  realm,  ex- 
cept the  bilhop  of  Man  ;  and  as  fuch,  fit  and  vote  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords:  they  are  barons  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, viz.  feudal,  in  reg.ird  to  th.e  tcmporaliiiesanncxed 
to  their  bishoprics  ;  by  writ,  as  being  fummoned  by 
writ  of  parliament  ;  and  lartly,  by  patent  and  creation  : 
accordingly  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  ba- 
rons, and  vote  as  barons  and  bilhops  ;  and  claim  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  temporal  lords,  excepting 
that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  their  peers,  becaufe,  in 
cafes  of  blood,  they  themfelves  cannot  pals  upon  the 
trial,  for  they  arc  prohibited  by  the  canons  of  the 
church  (as  already  obferved)  to  be  judges  of  life  and 
death.     They  have  ibc  title  of  Lords  and  Right  Reve- 


rend Fathers  in  Cod.  Befides  two  archbiniops,  there 
are  24billiops  in  England  ;  exclufiveof  the  bilhopofSo- 
dor  and  Man,  who  has  no  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  : 
Th-  bilhops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchefler, 
take  place  from  the  other  bilhops,  who  are  to  rank 
after  them  according  to  their  feniority  of  confccration. 
— There  is  now  alio  a  bilhop  in  the  fetilement  of  No- 
va Scotia. — In  Scotland,  before  the  Prefbytcrian  efta- 
blilhmcnt,  there  were  two  archbiflioprics  and  12  bi- 
flioprics. 

iiisHOp's  Court,  an  ecclefialtical  coart,  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  dioccfe,  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bi- 
Ihop's  chancellor,  who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  if  the  dioccfe  be  large,  he  has  hiscommif- 
faries  in  remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call  co?i- 
fftory  courts,  for  matters  limited  to  thtm  by  their  com- 
million. 

Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  fome  little  iflands  and  rocks 
on  the  coall  of  Pembrokelhire  near  St  David's  in  Wales, 
which  are  very  dangerous  to  mariners. 

Bishop's- Ankland.     See  Au/t land. 

Bishop's  CaJHe,  a  town  of  Shropfliire  in  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Clun.  It  is  a  corporation,  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  its  market  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Welch.     W.  Long.   2.  55.  N.  Lat. 

J2.    50. 

BisHop's-Stortford,  a  town  of  Hertfordfliire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25. 
N.  Lat.  51.  50.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  but  the 
flreets  are  not  paved.  It  has  a  large  church,  one  Pref- 
bytcrian, and  one  (^laker  meeting.  Here  was  for- 
merly acallle  called  iTejt/^oreca/lle,  wherein  a  garrifoa 
was  kept,  but  no  remains  of  it  arc  now  left. 

BISHOPING,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  de- 
note the  fophifticaiions  ufcd  to  make  an  old  horfc  ap- 
pear youno;,  a  bad  one  good,  &c. 

BISHOPKIC,  the  diflric^  over  whicli  a  bifhop's 
jurifdiction  extends,  otherwife  called  a  dioccfe. 

In  England  there  are  24  bilhoprics  befides  iliat  of 
Sodor  and  Man  ;  in  Scotland,  none  at  all ;  in  Ireland  18. 

BISI  (Bonaventura),  a  celebrated  miniature  paint- 
ter,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  a  dilciple  of  Lu- 
cio  MalFari.  But  his  fole  delight  was  in  miniature 
painting,  and  in  that  way  he  arrived  at  great  excel- 
lence. Inltead  of  working  from  his  own  invention, 
or  original  dcfign,  he  employed  himfelf  to  imitate,  in- 
fmall  fize,  the  pittures  of  Guido,  Correggio,  Titian, 
and  other  great  malters,  and  thofe  he  finillied  with  a- 
Itonilliing  grace,  neatnefs,  and  beauty.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  works  of  this  mafler  are  in  the  Duke's  gal- 
lery at  Modcna,  and  are  highly  valued.  He  died  in 
1662,  his  age  unknown. 

BISIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria.  It  hath  a  llrong 
fort,  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It 
is  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Boccona,  in  E. 
Long.  16.  40.  N.  Lat.  ;;9.  57. 

BISK,  or  Bls<>_l'E,  in  cookery,  a  rich  fort  of  broth 
or  foup,  made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mut- 
ton-gravy, and  other  inciredienis.  The  word  is 
French,  t'ormed,  as  fome  think,  from  bifcoSi.t ;  bccavifc 
the  bifque,  confilling  of  a  diverfityof  ingredients,  needs 
feveral  repeated  cov5tions  to  bring  it  10  perfedion. 
There  is  alfo  a  d:mi-bifqtie,  made  at  a  low  cxpcnce,  iii 
which  only  half  the  ixigre«licni&  axe  ufcd  ;  and  a  bif- 
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qnc  of  fii\  made  of  carps,  minced  with  their  roc?,  and 
lolilUrs. 

BlSKET,  a  kind  of  bread  prepared  by  the  confec- 
tioners of  line  H.our,  eggs,  and  ^ug3T,  an<i  rofc  or  o- 
rJiigc  water  ;  or  of  flour,  cjigs,  and  fngir,  wiili  ani- 
fecds  and  ciiroii-pccl,  baked  aj^ain  and  again  in  ilic 
oven,  in  tin  or  paper  nioiiMs.  'Hitre  arc  divers  forts 
of  bilkcts  ;  as  ftcd-bilkct,  fniit-bilket,  long-bilkct, 
ronnd-bi(kcf,  Naples  bilki't,  fpongc-bilket,  &c. 

S^a  BiSKET,  is  a  fort  of  bread  much  dried  by  paf- 
fmg  the  oven  twice,  to  make  it  keep  for  fta-fcrvicc. 
For  long  voyages  they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare 
it  fix  montlis  before  the  embarkation.  It  will  hold 
good  a  whole  year. 

To  prcfcrvc  fca-biftcet  from  infedls,  Mr  Hales  advifes 
to  make  the  fumes  of  burning  brimftonc  pafs  ihrougii 
the  calks  full  of  bread.  Bilkct  may  be  likcwifc  prcfcrvt  d 
a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  calks  well  calked,  and 
lined  with  tin. 

The  ancients  had  tlieir  bifket  prepared  after  the 
like  manner,  and  for  the  like  ufe,  as  the  moderns.  The 
Greeks  called  it  nfTcn  if/Tiftv,  q.  d.  bread  put  twice  to 
the  fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  oi panis  nait- 
iiais,  or  capta.  Pliny  denominates  it  vctus  ant  nauti- 
cui  panis  tttfus  atque  iteriim  co&tts.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that,  after  the  firft  baking,  they  ground  or 
pounded  it  down  again  for  a  fecond.  In  fonie  middle- 
age  writers,  it. is  called  paximai,  paxiwus,  and  panis 
faximatus.  Among  the  Romans,  we  alfo  meet  with 
a  kind  of  land-bi(ket  for  the  camp-fcrvice,  called  b:ic- 
ccllatum,  fometimes  expsditionalis  annona,  which  was 
baked  much,  botli  to  make  it  lighter  for  carriage,  and 
Icfs  liable  to  corrupt,  the  coflion  being  continued  till 
ihc  bread  was  reduced  one-fourth  of  its  former 
M-cight. 

BISKOP,  See  Bischop. 

BISMILLAH,  a  folcmn  form  ufcd  by  the  Maho- 
metans at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books  and  other 
writings,  fignifying.  In  the  name  of  the  rnofl  merciful 
Cod. 

BiSMiLi.An  is  alfo  iifed  among  the  Arabs  as  a  word 
■of  invitation  to  cat.  An  Arab  prince  will  frequently 
■lit  down  to  cat  in  the  ftreet  before  his  own  door,  and 
call  to  all  that  pafs,  even  beggars,  in  this  word,  who 
<lo  not  fail  to  come  and  f.t  down  to  eat  with  him  ;  for 
the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  and  fet  every  body  upon 
a  footing  with  them. 

BISMUTH,  or  TiN-i.LASs,  one  of  the  fcini-me- 
tals,  of  a  reddilli  or  yellowifti-white  colour  and  a  lamcl- 
lated  texture,  and  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  fo  that 
it  no;  only  breaks  into  pieces  under  the  fliokes  of  the 
hammer,  but  may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  It  is  the 
heavicfl  of  all  the  femi-meials,  weighing  from  9.600 
to  9.700,  and  is  about  as  fufiblc  as  lead.     It  is  found, 

1.  Native.  Bifmuth  is  found  more  commonly  in  ■/. 
Dative  ftate  than  any  other  metallic  fubllancc.  It  is 
iifually  cryllallized  in  cubes  or  octagons,  or  in  the  form 
•of  dendrites  or  thin  laminse  inverting  the  ores  of  other 
metals,  particularly  cobalt. 

2.  Native  Calx  of  Bifmuth,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  either  in  form  of  a  powder 
or  indurated  like  mortar.  It  is  frequently  of  a  greeii- 
i(li-ycllow  colour,  being  mixed  with  the  ores  of  other 
inctals.  The  red  and  yellow  part  is  moft  commonly 
cobalt  ore  j  though  it  his  often  been  millaken  for  bil- 
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mnih.  It  is  frequently  found  in  glittering  particles  Bifmutli. 
iuterfperfed  through  ftones  of  yarious  kinds.  Silver,*'^ — 
iron,  and  other  metals,  arc  alfo  found  in  it. 

3.  Mineralized  by  the  Vitriolic  Acid.  This  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  yellowilh,  reddifli  or  variegated  colour, 
and  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  calx  of  bifmuth  in- 
crufling  other  ores. 

4.  By  Sulphur.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden, 
is  of  a  bluilli-grey  colour,  a  lanullated  texture  and 
telfclar  form  like  galena,  but  much  heavier  ;  fometimes 
prefenting  parallel  Arix  like  antimony.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  cobalt  and  arfenic  as  well  as  bifmuth.  It  is 
\i:ry  fulible,  and  the  fulphur  it  contains  may  be  moftly 
feparated  by  fcorification. 

5.  By  Sulphur  and  Iron.  This  ore  is  faid  to  be  of 
a  lamellar  cuneiform  texture,  and  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
way. This  kind  of  ore  yields  a  fine  radiated  rcgulus; 
for  which  rcafon  it  has  been  ranked  among  thcantimo- 
nial  ores  by  thofc  who  have  not  taken  proper  care  to 
melt  from  it  a  pure  reguhis,  or  one  defiiiute  of  fulphur. 
In  Schneeberg  they  have  what  is  called  cciuv.hinc  bif- 
muth AnA  phii'iofe  bifmuth  ;  the  former  taking  its  nriinc 
from  the  colour,  the  latter  from  its  texture.  The  lat- 
ter is  faid  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  cobalt. 

6.  IVith  Sulphur  and  Arfenic.  This  ore  is  generally 
of  a  whitilh-yellow  or  afli  colour,  has  a  fliining  ap- 
pearance, and  is  coinpofcd  of  finall  fcalcs  or  plates  in- 
termixed with  fmall  yellow  flakes.  Its  textinc  is  hard 
and  folid  ;  fometimes  it  flrikcs  fire  with  fleel.  It  has 
a  difagreeable  fniell  when  rubbed  ;  does  not  effcrvelcc 
with  acids,  but  is  partially  diilolved  by  the  nitrous 
acid.  The  folution,  diluted  with  water,  becomes  a 
kind  of  fympatheiic  ink  ;  the  words  written  with  it 
on  wliite  paper  being  invifiblc  when  dry,  but  afTuraiiig 
a  yellowilh  colour  when  heated  before  the  fire.  There 
is  alfo  a  grey  bifmuth  ore  of  the  arfenicatcd  kind,  w  ith 
a  ftriated  form,  found  at  Helfingland  in  Sv.eden  and 
at  Annaberg  in  Germany.  Another  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  variegated  colours  of  red,  blue,  and  ycllewilli- 
grey,  is  likcwife  found  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  At 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  and  at  Gillcbcck  in  Norway,  it 
is  alfo  found  ftriatcd  with  green  fibres  like  an  amian- 
thus. At  Georgenftadt  in  Germany,  and  at  Annaberg 
in  Saxony,  it  is  intermixed  w  ith  reddifli-yellow  Ihining 
particles,  called  by  the  French  Mines  dc  Bifmuth  Ti- 
greas.  The  viinera  bifmiithi  arenacea  mentioned  by 
Wallerius  and  Bomare  belongs  alfo  to  the  fame  kind  of 
arfenicatcd  ores. 

This  femi-metal  is  fcarcely  altered  by  expoAire  t» 
the  light.  In  clofe  veffels  it  fublimes  without  any  al- 
teration ;  and  if  permitted  to  cool  flowly,  it  cryftallizes 
in  Greek  volutes.  It  eryflallizcs  alfo  more  ealily  than 
any  other  metallic  fubllance.  Heated  with  accefs  of 
air,  its  furface,  when  melted,  foon  becomes  covered 
with  a  greenilli-grey  or  brow  n  calx.  If  the  metal  be 
heated  at  once  to  ignition,  it  burns  w^ith  a  fmall  blue 
flame  fcarcely  fenfible,  and  the  calx  evaporates  in  a 
yellowifli  fmokc,  which  condcnfcs  into  flowers  of  the 
fam.e  colour.  Mr  Geoffroy  obfcrved,  that  the  flowers 
which  rife  lafl  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  like  or- 
piment.  By  expofure  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  fur- 
nace, a  part  of  the  femi-metal  flowed  out  through  a 
crack  in  the  veflcl,  and  the  portion  which  remained 
in  the  vefTel,  formed  a  glafs  of  dirty  violet  colour, 
while  the  bifmuth  melted  in  contaft  v.ith  the  external 
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affmMth.  air  was  yellowiili.  By  expofure  to  the  atmofplicre  the 
'  "  '  fill-face  of  this  metal  becomes  fomcwhat  taniiihcil,  and 
its  fiirficc  covered  with  a  wliitiili  rufl.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  water,  nor  does  it  combine  with  earths  ;  but 
its  calces  give  a  grceiiilli-ycUow  tinge  to  glalfes.  It  is 
employed  by  pewtercrs  to  commimicaie  hardncfs  to 
tin  ;  and  niny  be  ufcd  inftead  of  lead  in  the  cnpellatioii 
of  metals.  It  refenibles  lead  in  many  refpcLls,  and  is 
thought  to  be  dangerous  when  taken  internally. 

Moll  metallic  fiibftances  unite  with  bifmuth,  and  arc 
thereby  rendered  more  fiilible  than  before  ;  hence  it  is 
ufed  in  the  making  of  folder,  printers  tipes,  &c.  as 
well  as  pewter.  When  native,  it  is  ofa  ycllowifli-whitc 
colour,  and  fo  fnllhlc  that  it  melts  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  By  calcination  it  gains  about  half  an  ounce 
in  tlie  pound.  This  calx  is  faid  to  promote  the  vitri- 
fication of  earths,  and  of  the  refractory  metallic  calces 
more  powerfully  than  lead,  and  likewifc  to  act  as  a 
more  violent  corrofive  on  crucibles  than  the  glafs  of 
lead  itfelf.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  lead  for  the  pu- 
rification of  gold  and  filver,  dcftroying  more  efteftiial- 
ly  the  bafcr  metals  with  which  they  have  been  adul- 
terated. In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  where  fulphur 
makes  one  of  the  heterogeneous  matters  to  be  deftroy- 
cd,  bifmuth  is  of  the  greatcft  fcrvice,  on  account  of  its 
forming  with  fulphur  an  extremely  fufible  compound, 
while  that  of  lead  and  fulphur  proves  very  refraftory. 

Bifmuth  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  the 
compound  adheres  to  iron.  On  expofuig  the  iron,  thus 
coated  with  amalgam,  to  a  conlidcrable  heat,  tlie  mer- 
cury exhales,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  bilmnth  ad- 
heres to  the  iron, which  thus  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
filvcrcd.  If  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  fome  other  me- 
tals, particularly  lead,  be  amalgamated,  the  lead  be- 
comes fo  thin  as  to  pais  through  leather  along  v.'i;h  the 
mercury  ;  but  on  ftanding,  the  bifmuth  is  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  in  form  ofa  dark-coloured  powder,  the 
quickfdver  and  lead  remaining  united.  From  thispro- 
perty  it  is  too  often  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  adohtra- 
ting  quickfdver  ;  as  rendering  a  very  confiderable  por- 
tion of  lead  intimately  combined  with  it.  One  part 
of  this  metal  with  another  of  bilniuth,  may  be  united 
with  three  of  quickfdver,  without  eflefting  its  fluidity. 
Tiie  quickfdver  thus  adulterated  is  not  onl}  unfit  for 
medicinal  ufes,  but  even  for  tlie  common  mechanical 
purpofes  of  gilding  and  filvering  ;  as  the  workmen 
find,  in  this  cafe,  that  it  leaves  a  leaden  hue  upon  ihc 
gold  or  fdver,  which  fpoils  tlie  fine  appearance  of  the 
work.  If  theabufe  happens  to  be  difcovcrcd,  the  mer- 
cury may  be  purified  by  dillillation  10  a  certain  degree, 
though,  according  to  Boerhaave,  it  is  impollible  ever  to 
free  it  totally  from  a  mixture  of  any  of  the  in-:perfed 
metals. 

This  feini-metal  readily  unites  by  cementation  with 
fulphur,  and  melts  with  a  more  gentle  hrat  than  wlicn 
alone  ;  but  on  continuing  the  fire,  a  feparation  takes 
place,  "the  bifmuth  falling  to  the  bnttoin,  and  a  ful- 
phurcnus  fcoria  fwimming  on  the  furface.  Suljihur  is 
iikewife  very  readily  ahl'orbcd  by  the  calxof  bilinuth. 
A  curious  needle-formed  mafs  is  the  produft  of  their 
iniioii,  in  appearance  cxaftly  rcfcmbling  antimony,  but 
contracting  a  reddiih  tinge  on  the  outfulc  by  expofure  to 
tiie  air.  The  calx  cannot  take  up  upqiiitc  half  its  weight 
of  fulphur. 

liilvtr  melts  with  the  compound  of  calx  of  bifmuth. 
Vol.  111. 


and  fulphur  in  a  very  gentle  heat  into  a  brittle  regulis.  Bifmutli. 

With  a  flrongtr  fire  gold  alfo  unites  with  it,  forming  *"      "^ 

a  brittle  compound,  wliofe  panicks  foniewhst  rtfimble 
an  ore,  with  lomc  llriae  and  fldning  ones  airong  ihem. 
Copper  melts  wiih  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  com- 
pound retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  fuilbility  :  on  the 
addition  of  lead  a  new  combination  takes  place  ;  the 
ccppcr  and  fulphur  rile  to  the  top  in  fcoria  relVnibling 
an  ore,  uhilft  the  bifmuih  and  lead  unite  into  a  rrgu- 
lus  at  the  bottom.  Zinc  and  bifmuth  will  not  unite  ; 
the  former  melting  and  burning  on  the  furface  as  it 
does  by  itfelf.  Equal  parts  of  lead,  tin,  and  bifmuth, 
form  a  blackilh  fparkling  compound  rcfembling  the 
fmall  dried  ores  of  lead. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  bifmuth  and 
copper  is  exactly  the  mean  betwixt  that  of  the  two  in- 
grediciils  unmixed.  With  iron  the  compounds  arefpc- 
cifically  lighter  than  each  of  the  ingredients  ;  but  with 
gold,  lilvcr,  tin,  lead,  and  rcgulus  of  antimony,  they 
turn  out  heavier  than  either  of  the  ingredients. 

Bilinuth  reduced  to  powder,  sno  ajiplied  with  'he 
white  of  eggs  to  turned  wood,  makes  it  iook  as  if  it  had 
been  filvcrcd,  after  being  properly  dried  and  rubbed 
over  with  an  hard  polillicr.  £ome  pretend  that  the 
calx  of  bilinuth,  by  long  revcrberalion,  becomes  red 
like  that  of  lead  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  niiflake.  In 
this  cafe  it  fcarcely  even  retains  the  form  ofa  calx;  for 
a  part  of  the  bifmuth  is  foon  revived  into  its  metallic 
Itate  by  the  contac'l  cf  the  llanic.  None  of  the  deftruc- 
tiblc  metallic  fubllanccs  is  capable  of  being  revived  fo 
ciiV.y  as  bifmi'th.  Tiic  calx  heated  flrongly  in  a  clofc 
vedel  melts  into  glafs. 

This  femiractal  is  moll  commonly  lodged  in  cobalt- 
ores  ;  which,  when  ofa  high  red,  or  peach-bloom  co- 
lour, are  called  h'fuiuth  bkom  or  f  oven  i.f  bifmuth.  It 
has  been  fuppofcd,  that  bilir.uth  communicates  to  glafs 
the  fame  blue  colour  with  cobalt,  becaui'e  the  erofs 
which  remains  after  the  biiinurli  has  been  melted  out, 
and  called  by  the  fmclters  bijwuth-graiii,  fometimes 
produces  that  effecl.  But  as  no  fuch  grains  or  colour- 
iiig-maticr  remains  from  pure  bif;!nuh,  it  is  plain,  that 
this  property  muft  depend  on  ibr.iething  mixed  V/ith  tiie 
fcmi-inetal,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
fome  cobalt-ore  iiuitcd  with  the  bifmuih. 

To  the  ftnie  mixture  we  niiift  aferibe  the  property 
which  bifmuth-ore  has  of  making  fympatheiic  ink  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  formed  diree'ily  by  fojution  of 
rcgulus  of  cobalt.  For  this  pnrpol'e  a  tin>5turc  is  to  b« 
drawn  from  the  ore  with  aquafortis,  and  this  after- 
wards mixed  with  a  faturatcd  folution  of  fta-filt,  and 
infpillated,  yields  a  reddiih  fait:  its  watery  folution 
is  the  curious  liquor  called  Crccii  Sy.vp.tTmmc  Iiik^ 
though  there  is  an  impropriety  in  calling  it  greai, 
when  in  faft  it  is  red.  If  any  v\ords  arc  written 
with  this  ink  on  white  p^per,  the  charaeteis  difaj'pcar 
as  foon  as  dry  ;  but  on  holding  the  paper  to  the 
fire,  they  become  ^r:cn  and  legible  ;  on  cooling 
they  difappear  again,  and  this  repeatedly  any  number 
of  times.  Bomare  informs  us,  tlut  words  written  wiili 
tliis  tympathetic  ink,  may  alfo  be  rendered  legible,  by 
wetting  them  with  a  fponge  or  pencil  dljiped  in  an  a- 
queo'.is  folution  of  hsf^iir  pUpkurh.  The  experiments 
fuccecd  bell  when  the  tinrture  drawn  fioni  the  calci- 
ned ore  are  mixed  with  a  folution  of  one-fourth  iti 
weight  of  ica-lalt  ;  this  mij}Miic  is  then  evaporated 
I  '  nearly 
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Blfnagar.   nearly  to  dryncfs,  and  the  refiduum  diflblved  in  water, 

' ^—' which  is  then  the   fympaiheiic   ink.     If  the   liniliirc 

be  mixed  with  nitre  or  borax  inllrad  ot "fca-falt,  the 
characters  will  become  rolc-coluiircd  when  wanned  ; 
and  I)/  palling  fca-falt  over  ihcm  they  aftcrwarJs  be- 
come blue  ;  but  if  mixed  with  as  much  alkali  as  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  faiiiratc  the  acid,  they  chanj;e  by  heat  to  a 
purple  and  red  colour.     See  Ch  E»lSTRV-I"dcx. 

BISN.AGAR,  formerly  a  very  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  of  Alia,  coinprehcmiing  the  kingdoms  of 
Kan.ira,  MelFowr,  Travankor,  Madura,  Marava,  and 
Tanjour.  It  was  called  Bifnagar  from  its  capital  city, 
and  took  the  name  of  N^irfuiga  from  one  of  its  rajahs 
or  kings.  We  know  nothing  certain  concerning  this 
kingdom  before  the  year  1520,  when  Khrifna  Kajali, 
king  of  Bifnagar,  made  war  with  Adcl  Khan  king  of 
Viliapur,  from  whom  he  rtfolvcd  to  take  the  city  of 
Radiol,  fituated  in  the  illand  of  Salfette,  near  Goa, 
which  he  faid  had  belonged  to  his  anceftors.  Tlie 
king  of  Bifnagar's  army  confillcd  of  735,000  foot, 
35,000  horfc,  586  elephants withiowersoniheirbacks, 
each  of  which  had  four  men  in  it  ;  bcfidcs  thcfc  were 
12,000  waier-carriers,  and  the  army  was  followed  by 
20,000  common  women.  The  city,  however,  refilled 
this  formidable  army  for  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  Adcl  Khan  came  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
120,000  foot,  18,000  horfc,  150  elephants,  and  many 
heavy  cannon.  In  the  engagement  the  king  of  Bif- 
nagar proved  viclorioiis,  and  almoll  entirely  deftrc^yed 
the  army  of  Adel  Klian,  taking  from  him  4000  horfcs, 
100  elephants,  400  cannon,  5<c.  Soon  alter  he  took 
the  city  by  alfault  ;  but  confented  to  rellore  the  booty 
taken  in  the  former  battle,  provided  Adel  Khan  con- 
fented to  come  and  kifs  his  foot  as  the  Ibvcreign  lurd 
of  Kanara.  This  bafc  condition  was  accepted,  bat 
accidentally  prevented  from  being  put  into  execution. 
From  this  time  we  hear  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the 
year  i  558,  when  a  Ponugncfc  of  the  city  o{  Miliapur 
or  St  Thomas,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandcl,  perfuadcd 
Rama  Rajah,  then  king  of  Bifnagar,  to  march  againft 
that  place,  telling  him  the  plunder  would  be  worth 
2,000,000,  and  that  the  dellnitlion  of  Meliapur  would 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  images  of  the  Pagods  whicli 
were  thrown  down  by  the  Chriilians.  The  king  fet  out 
accordingly  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants, inflead  of  preparing  for  their  defence,  feiit 
him  a  prefent  of  4000  ducats.  This  fomcwhat  ap- 
peafed  him :  however,  he  would  not  enter  the  city,  but 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes,  with  all  their 
valuable  efTc^ls,  to  be  brought  into  hisprefcnce  ;  which 
being  done,  he  found  that  the  value  of  their  whole  fub- 
ftance  did  not  exceed  80,000  ducats.  On  this  lie  or- 
dered the  informer  to  be  thrown  to  the  elephants,  who 
tore  him  in  pieces  ;  after  wliich  he  diliniifcd  the  citi- 
zens, and  rcftored  all  their  goods  fo  puni5tually,  that 
only  a  filver  fpoon  happening  to  be  milfuig,  it  was 
fought  for,  and  returned  to  the  owner.  In  1565,  the 
happy  flatc  of  this  kingdom  excited  the  envy  of  the 
kings  of  Dekan  ;  who,  having  raifedanarmy  of  500,000 
foot  and  50,000  horfe,  defeated  and  killed  the  king  of 
Bifnagar,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  almoll  twice  as 
numerous,  and  took  the  royal  city  itfelf.  They  are  faid 
to  have  (pent  five  months  in  plundering  it,  although 
the  inhabitants  had  before  carried  off  1550  elephants 
loaded  witli  money  and  jcwelsto  the  amount  of  upwards 
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of  100,000,000  of  gold;  belides  the  royal  chair  for 
llaic  days,  whole  price  could  not  be  eflimatcd.  The 
victors,  however,  found  a  diamond  of  the  fize  of  an 
ordinary  egg,  belides  another  of  a  fize  fomewhat  in- 
ferior, and  Icviral  other  jewels  of  imnicnfc  value.  Af- 
terwards, however,  they  were  forced  10  abandon  the 
kingdom,  as  being  too  large  for  them  to  keep  in  their 
lianils.  Krom  this  lime  the  kingdom  of  Bifnagar  re- 
mained pretty  much  unmolclled  till  about  theycar  1627, 
when  it  was  fubdued  by  Aurengzcbe,  fccoiid  fon  to 
Shah  Jehan,  and  hath  ever  lince  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  In  Ibmc  places  of  this  kingdom  it 
is  faid  the  roads  have  great  forefls  of  bamboos  on  each 
tide,  which  arc  fo  thick  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  man 
to  pals.  Thefe  fdrcHs  are  full  of  monkeys  ;  and  what 
is  lingular,  thole  on  the  one  fide  fccm  to  be  enemies  to 
thole  oil  tlic  other  :  for  if  a  bafket  of  rice  is  fet  down 
on  the  road  with  a  parcel  of  fmall  flicks  about  it,  the 
monkeys  on  each  fide  will  come  out,  and  fall  a-fighiing 
with  I  he  flicks,  till  one  of  the  parties  retreats.  This, 
it  is  laid,  is  often  done  by  travellers  fordivcrlion.  They 
catch  the  wild  elephants  here  in  pitfalls,  and  then  tame 
them  by  means  of  others  already  tamed  :  the  latter 
feldom  fail  of  beating  ihc  vkild  ones  into  a  good  beha- 
viour. The  town  of  Bifnagar  is  fiiuaied  in  E.  Long. 
78.  o.  N.  Lat.  13.  20. 

BISNOW,  or  BiscHNOu,  a  fefl  of  the  Banians  in 
the  Kail  Indies  ;  ihey  call  their  god  Ram-ram,  and 
give  him  a  wife  :  They  adorn  his  image  with  golden 
chains,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
Hones.  They  fing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  god,  mix- 
ing iheir  devotion  with  dances  and  the  found  of  drums, 
flagclets,  brazen  batons,  and  other  inflriiments.  This 
feci  lives  wholly  upon  herbs  and  pulfe,  butter  and  milk. 
In  this  fciJl,  the  wives  do  not  burn  ihemfclves  after 
their  Iiulbands  dcatli,  as  is  pracTiifed  by  thofc  of  thcy};- 
iiuinith 'itd:  but  content  thcnifelves  with  a  perpetual 
widowhood. 

BISOMUM,  or  Disomum,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  tomb  for  two  dead  bodies,  or  the  aflies  of  two.  The 
ancients  frequently  buried  two,  three,  or  four  bodies 
in  the  fame  fepulchre,  difpofed  afide  of  each  other  ; 
for  it  was  held  an  impiety  to  lay  one  a-top  of  another. 
Hence  the  fepulchres  of  the  primitive  Chriflians  had 
tlie  words  hi/cmi,  tiifcmi,  quadrijontl,  &c.  infcribcJ 
on  them  10  indicate  the  number  of  bodies  dcpofitcd  in 
them. 

BISON,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpccics  of 
bos.     See  Bos. 

BISOUKT,  or  BisKET.     See  Sisket. 

BISSAGOS,  a  clufter  of  illands  on  the  coafl  of  Ne- 
groclaiid  in  Africa,  fituated  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande.  Their  names  are, 
Biilam,  CtiJJuabnc,  La  Callir.ci,  Cazegut,  Calacha, 
and  Orangiiana,  with  fome  other  fmall  illands  ;  but 
the  only  one  which  merits  a  particular  defcription  is 
that  of  Bulam.  Each  of  thcle  illands  is  governed  by 
a  king  of  its  own  ;  and  as  all  thofe  petty  uionarchs  arc 
quite  independent,  they  frequently  make  war  with 
each  other,  yet  they  always  unite  againfl  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Biafara,  whoare  their  common  enemies.  They 
have  canoes  that  carry  from  25  to  40  men  with  their 
provifions  and  arms,  which  are  fabres,  and  bows,  and  ar- 
rows. The  inhabitants  are  negroes ;  wlio  are  tall,  flrong, 
and  healthy,  though  they  live  only  on  fifli,  nuts,  and 

palm- 
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BiiTao.     palm-oil ;  choofing  rather  to  fell  the  rice,  mullet,  and 

"— ~ '  other  grain  produced  in  their  country,  to  the  Europeans, 

than  not  to  gratify  their  paflion  for  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments. In  general,  they  arc  idolaters  ;  cruel  and  favage 
in  their  difpofition,  not  only  to  Grangers  but  to  one 
another,  when  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  they  fre- 
quently do  about  tritles  ;  and  if  they  happen  10  be  dif- 
appointed  of  thtir  revenge,  they  frequently  drown  or 
ftab  themfelves. 

BISSAO,  an  ifland  on  the  coafl;  of  Africa,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  fouth-eall  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  fc- 
parated  from  the  continent  only  by  the  channel  of  the 
river  Geves.  In  this  iiland  the  Frencli  have  a  faflory, 
and  there  is  alfo  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Ponuguifc, 
at  both  of  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
iiland  is  about  ;j  or  40  miles  in  circumference,  ha- 
ving an  agreeable  profpcft  to  the  fea,  from  which  it 
riles  by  a  gentle  afcent  on  every  fide  to  an  eminence 
in  the  centre  of  the  iiland.  There  are  hovvever  a  great 
many  hills  inferior  in  height  to  that  in  the  middle,  and 
fcparated  by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  divided  by 
little  rivulets,  which  at  the  fame  time  augment  iherich- 
iiefs  and  elegance  of  the  fcene.  So  rich  is  the  foil  of 
Biilio,  that  wheat  and  maize  fpring  up  to  the  lize  of 
Indian  corn,  or  rather  refemble  a  Held  covered  over 
with  reeds  or  bamboos.  The  cattle  alfo  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  and  feem  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
travagant growth  of  the  corn.  Milk  and  wine  are  in 
the  greatefl  abundance  ;  but  the  iiland  affords  neither 
hogs  nor  horfes.  The  former  are  forbid  by  ihe  natives 
to  be  imported  ;  and  fbmething  in  the  foil  or  climate 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  increafe  of  the  latter,  which 
never  thrive  here.  The  drels  of  the  men  of  all  ranks 
in  BilFao  is  only  a  (kin  fixed  to  the  girdle  before  and 
behind.  The  drcfs  of  the  married  women  conlills  of 
a  cotton  petticoat  ;  but  virgins  go  entirely  naked, 
wearin;!;  only  bracelets  of  different  kinds  on  their  arms 
and  legs.  If  they  are  of  high  quality,  their  bodies  are 
marked  or  painted  with  a  variety  ot  hideous  forms  of 
fnakes  and  other  figures,  which,  as  iheir  colour  is  jet- 
black,  gives  their  (kins  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
flowered  fattin.  Even  the  princefs  royal  hcifclf,  the 
elded  d.tughter  of  the  emperor,  is  only  dilliugniflied 
from  other  women  by  the  elegance  of  tliofe  painiiiigs 
and  the  richnefs  of  her  bracelets.  One  very  extraor- 
dinary ornament  ufed  in  this  couuiry  is  a  large  iron 
ring  with  a  flat  round  furface  on  the  ouilidc  infltad 
of  a  done,  upon  which  the  ring  changes  with  a  bit  of 
iron,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  10  couvtrfe  wiih  the  grcatefl 
facility  by  means  of  the  dili'crent  founds  produced  ; 
but  this  kind  of  language  is  ufed  only  among  ilie  po- 
lite and  (he  great.  All  the  BilFions  are  idolaters, 
nor  has  commerce  introduced  the  fmallcll  ciiange  in 
iheir  manners,  but  their  ideas  of  religion  are  exceed- 
ingly confufrd.  Their  chief  idol  is  a  little  image  cal- 
led Chhta,  of  which  the  worlhippers  give  very  abfurd 
accounts  ;  but,  be  lidcs  this,  every  man  invents  a  god  for 
himfclf :  trees  are  held  facrcd  ;  and  if  not  adored  as 
gods,  arc  worlhippcd  as  the  refidencr  of  fomc  divinity. 
The  government  is  def;)otic,  ihc  will  of  the  emperor 
being  a  law  to  his  people.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
flance  in  Bilfio,  not  10  be  matched  iu  any  other  coun- 
try whatever.  This  is  no  other  than  a  prcfcnt  which 
one  fubject  may  make  of  the  houi'c  and  cllate  of  his 
neighbour  to  the  emperor  :  and  as  it  is  molt  commonly 


his  majedy's  plcafure  to  accept  of  fuch  prcfents,  the     Biffat, 
proprietor  dares   not  relid,  but  immediately  fets  about  Eiffcni-our. 
building  another  houfe,  though  even  this  he  cannot  do  *       '^ 
without  the  prince's  leave;   and  if  this  fliould  not   be 
readily   granted,  he  mud  live   with  his  family  in  the 
open  air  till  permiffion  to  build  a  new  houfe  can  be 
obtained. 

BISSAT  (Peter),  profciTor  of  canon  law  in  the 
univerlity  of  Bononia  in  Italy,  was  dcfcended  from  the 
carls  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  that  county  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  He  was  educated  at  St  An- 
drew's: from  thence  he  removed  to  Paris;  and,  having 
fpent  foine  time  in  that  univerlity,  proceeded  to  Bo- 
nonia, where  he  commenced  dodtor  of  laws,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  profclfor  of  canon  law.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  honourable  employment  feveral  years 
with  great  reputation,  and  diet!  in  the  year  1568.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  not  only  a  learned  civilian,  but  an 
excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philofopher.  Patricii  Bif- 
farti  opera  omnia,  viz.  poiwata,  oratioties,  Udionss 
fcriales,  ire.  Lib.  di  irregttlaritaie,  ijc.  were  publiflied 
at  Venice  in  1564,  4:0. 

BISSENPOUR,  a  fmall  didrii.^  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Ead  Indies,  which  has  all  along  pre- 
ferved  its  independence.  It  has  been  governed  time 
immemorial  by  a  Bramin  family  of  the  tribe  of  Rajah- 
puts.  Here  the  purity  and  equity  of  the  ancient  po- 
litical lyllem  of  the  Indians  is  found  unadidterated. 
This  lingular  government,  the  fined  and  mod  driking 
monument  in  the  world,  has  till  now  been  beheld  with 
too  much  indifference.  We  have  no  remains  of  ancient 
nations  but  brafs  and  marble,  which  fpeak  only  to 
imagination  and  conjecture,  ihofe  uncertain  interpreters 
of  manners  and  cudoms  that  no  longer  exid.  Were  a 
philofopher  tranfported  to  Bilicnpour,  he  would  imme- 
di.lely  be  a  witncfs  of  the  lil'e  ltd  by  the  fird  inhabi- 
tants of  India  many  ihoufand  years  ago  ;  he  would 
converfe  with  them  ;  he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of 
this  nation,  celebrated  as  it  were  from  its  very  infancy  ; 
he  would  fee  the  rife  of  a  government  which,  being 
founded  in  happy  prejudices,  in  a  fimplicity  and  purity 
of  manners,  in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  chieftains,  has  furvived  thofe  innumera- 
ble iydcms  of  Icgillation,  which  have  made  only  a  tran- 
iitory  appearance  in  the  dage  of  the  world  with  the  ge- 
nerations they  were  defigiied  to  torment.  More  folid 
and  durable  than  thofe  political  drudlures,  which,  raifcd 
by  impodure  and  enthufial'm,  are  the  fcourgcsof  liuman 
kind,  and  are  doomed  to  perilh  with  the  foolilh  opi- 
nions that  gave  them  birth,  the  government  of  Biii'en- 
pour,  the  olrspring  of  a  jull  attention  to  order  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  has  been  edablilhed  and  maintained 
upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has  undergone  no 
more  alteration  than  thofe  principles  themfelves.  The 
fingular  fituation  of  this  country  has  prcferved  10  the 
inhabitants  their  primitive  happincfsand  the  gentlcnels 
of  their  character,  by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger 
of  being  conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water  ;  and  they  need  only  open  the  ilufces 
of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  The 
armies  fent  to  fubduc  them  have  fo  frequently  beeix 
drowned,  that  the  plan  of  inllaviiig  ihcmhas  been  laid 
afide  ;  and  the  projedors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to 
content  themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmiflion. 
I  i  3  Liberty 
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Liberty  and  property  arc  facreJ  in  Biflcnpuur. 
Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard  of. 
Asfoonasauy  (Iranger  enters  the  territory,  he  comes 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  whicli  provide  for 
his  fccurity.  He  is  furniihed  with  guides  at  free  cofl, 
who  conduct  him  from  place  to  place,  and  are  anfwer- 
able  for  his  pcrfon  and  cti'ccts.  ^\'hcn  he  changes  his 
condiKtors,  the  new  ones  deliver  to  iliolc  ilicy  relieve 
an  auellatioii  of  their  cundiKt,  which  is  rcgillercd  and 
afterwards  fent  to  the  Raja.  All  the  time  he  remains 
in  tlic  country  lie  is  maintained  and  conveyed  with  his 
jncrchandife  at  the  cxpenee  of  the  llaic,  iinlifs  lie 
dcfires  leave  to  Hay  longer  llian  three  days  in  the  fame 
place.  Ill  that  cafe  he  is  obliged  to  defray  bis  own 
expellees  ;  unlcfs  lie  is  detained  by  any  difordcr,  or  o- 
iher  unavoidable  accident.  This  beneficence  10  llran- 
gers  is  ihc  confe>iiicnceof  the  warmth  wiili  which  tlic 
citizens  enter  into  each  others  iiiterefts.  They  are  fo 
far  from  being  guilty  of  an  iiijary  to  each  other,  iliat 
whoever  ii.ids  a  pinfc,  or  otiier  thing  of  value,  hangs 
it  upon  ihc  lirll  tree  he  meets  with,  and  informs  the 
liearelt  guard,  \\  ho  give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by 
beat  of  drum.  Tiicfe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  ge- 
nerally received,  that  tlicy  dired  even  the  operations 
of  government.  Out  of  about  550,000!.  on  an  ave- 
rage it  annually  receives,  without  any  injmy  10  agri- 
culture or  trade,  wiiat  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the  un- 
avoidable cxpeuccs  of  the  llatc,  islaiii  out  in  improve- 
ments. The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage  in  thefc  hu- 
mane employuicu;s,  as  he  pays  the  Moguls  only  what 
tribntc  and  at  what  times  he  thinks  proper. 

BISSEXTILK,  in  clironology,  a  year  confifting 
of  566  days,  being  the  fame  with  our  leap-year.     Sec 

Cll  HONOLOC  V. 

lilSTI,  in  commerce,  a  f;iiall  coin  of  Perfia  :  Some 
fay  that  it  is  amon-i;  the  current  filvcr  coins  of  Pcrfia, 
and  worth  only  a  little  above  three  farthings  of  our 
money ;  oihers  );'eak  of  it  again  as  a  money  of  ac- 
count. 

15ISTONIS  (auc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Thrace  near 
Abdcra,  on  whicii  ilwelt  the  Biilones;  hence  Bi'ioniiis 
T^raniitu  is  by  Liican  iifed  to  denote  Dionicdcs  king 
of  Thrace,  who  fed  his  horfes  with  human  fleih  ;  and 
Bijiii'ii-^!  turbo,  a  wind  b!i>wing  from  Thrace. 

DISTORT,  or  Knotgrass,  in  botany,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  polygonum.     See  Polygonum. 

BISTOURY,  in  furgery,  an  indrument  for  making 
incillons  ;  of  which  there  are  d!i}irent  kinds,  fonie  be- 
ing of  the  form  of  a  lancet,  others  ftraiglit  and  fixed 
in  the  liandle  like  a  knife,  and  others  crooked  with  the 
iliarp  edge  on  the  infide. 

BISTRE,  among  painters  llgnifies  the  burnt  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  foot  of  wood. 

It  is  of  a  brown  traiifparent  colour,  having  much 
the  fame  eff'cft  in  water-painting,  where  alone  it  is 
ufed  as  a  brown  pink  in  oil.  Though  this  colour  is 
extremely  ferviceable  in  water-colours,  and  much  va- 
lued by  thofe  who  know  and  can  procure  it;  yet  it  is 
not  in  general  ufe,  perliaps  on  account  of  its  not 
being  eal'dy  procured  of  a  perfeft  kind  ;  hardly  any  of 
it  being  good,  except  that  imported  from  France. 
Perhaps  the  principal  rcafon  for  this  is,  that  dry  beech- 
wood  afTords  the  befl  foot  for  making  it;  and  it  is  not 
always cafy  to  procure  fuch  without  mixture  of  the  foot 
green  wood  or  other  conibuftibles  that  deprave  it  for 


this  purpofe  :  or  it  is  poUlblc  that  they  who  have  pre-     BiftrUe. 
tended  to  prepare  it  have  been  ignorant  of  the  proper         H 
means;  there  not   being  any  recipe  or  diredions  in  Eiih)-ni3. 
books  that  treat  of  thefe  matters,  from  whence  they         '^ 
could  learn  the  proper  procefs. 

Biltre  may,  however,  be  prepared  wi;h  great  eafc 
in  the  following  manner. — Take  any  quantity  of  foot 
of  dry  wood,  but  let  it  be  of  beech  wherever  that  can 
be  procared.  Put  it  into  w attr  in  the  proponiim  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  ;  and  boil  ilicm  half  an  hour: 
then  after  the  fluid  has  flood  fome  litilc  time  to  little, 
but  while  yet  hot,  pour  ofi  the  clearer  part  from  the 
earthy  fcdinunt  at  the  bottom;  and  if  on  Handing 
longer  it  forms  another  earthy  fediment,  repeat  the 
fame  method,  but  this  IhonUI  be  done  only  wliilc  ihc 
fluid  remains  h>it  ;  evaporate  then  the  fluid  to  drynefs; 
and  what  remains  will  be  good  billre,  if  the  loot  was 
of  a  proper  kind. — The  gooJuefs  of  billre  may  be  per- 
ceived by  its  warm  deep  brown  colour,  and  tratifpa- 
rency  when  moiflcned  with  water. 

BISTRICZ,  a  handfonie  flrong  town  of  Tranfilva- 
nia,  fcated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Loti. 
25.  3.  N.  Lat.  47-  33- 

BIT,  or  BiTT,  an  cfTential  part  of  a  bridle.  Its 
kinds  arc  various,  i.  The  ni.ifrol,  fnaflle,  or  wait  1- 
ing-bit  2.  The  canon  mouth  jointed  in  the  middle. 
3.  Tlie  canon  wiih  a  fafl  mouth,  all  of  a  piece,  only 
kneed  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  liberty  or  fpace  for  the 
tongue;  tit  for  horfes  too  fenlible,  or  ticklifh,  and 
liable  to  be  continually  bearing  on  the  hand.  4.  The 
canon-mouth,  wiiii  the  liberty  in  form  like  a  pigeon's 
neck  ;  proper  where  a  horfe  has  too  large  a  tongue. 
5.  The  canon  with  a  port  mouth,  with  an  upfei  or 
mounting  liberty ;  wliere  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth, 
but  large  tongue.  6.  The  feaieh-moiith,  with  an  up- 
fet ;  ruder  but  more  fecurc  than  a  canon  mouth. 
7.  The  canon  mouth  with  a  liberty;  proper  for  a 
horfe  with  a  large  tongue  and  round  bars.  8.  The 
maflicadour,  or  flavcring  bit,  &c.  The  feveral  parts 
of  a  fnaflle  or  curb-bit,  are  the  mouth  piece,  the 
cheeks  ami  eyes,  guard  of  the  checks,  head  of  the 
checks,  the  port,  tlie  welts,  the  cainpanel or  curb  and 
liook,  tlie  bolR-s,  the  bolflcrs  and  rabbets,  the  water- 
chains,  the  fide-bolts  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or 
curb,  trench,  top-roll,  flap  and  jieve. 

Bit,  or  Bitts,  in  fhip-building  the  name  of  tvio 
great  timbers,  ufually  placed  abaft  the  manger,  in  the 
fliip's  loof,  through  which  the  crofs-piccc  goes :  The 
ufc  of  it  is  to  belay  the  cable  thereto,  while  the  fliip  is 
at  anchor. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce  for  a  piece  of  coin, 
current  in  Jamaica,  and  valued  at  feven  pence  halfpenny 
Iterling. 

BITBURGH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  E.  Long.  6.  43.  N.  Lat.  50.  o» 

BITCH,  the  female  of  the  dog  kind.    SccCanis. 

BITCHE,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  capital  of  a  terri- 
tory of  the  fame  name,  and  fcated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  the  liver  Swolbe.  E.  Long.  7.  44, 
N.  Lat.  4.7.  j. 

BITETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  Terra  di  Ban-i.  E.  Long.  16.  56.. 
N.  Lat.  41.  8. 

BITHYNIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  formerly 
known  by  the  tunics  of  I^JyJi^,  MjgJo?iia,  Babr^icia, 

MarlanJpiiaf 
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Mar:a.idj;!!a,  and  Biihynia.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  Bufpliorus  ThraciLis  and  part  of  the  ?ro- 
poutis,  ou  the  foiuh  by  the  river  llhyndacus  and  mount 
Olympus,  on  the  nonh  by  the  Euxinc  fea,  and  on 
the  call  by  the  river  Parthcains.  The  tliicf  cities  were 
iSlyrUa,  Nicojjiediii,  Ch^ladou,  H:rtid:a,  and  PrnJ'it, 
— As  lo  its  hittory,  we  find  nothing  of  mon;cnL  re- 
corded ;  except  the  famo'.is  condiift  of  Fnillias,  one  of 
its  kinj^s  in  delivering  up  to  the  Koniaiis  Hjunibai, 
the  great  Carthaginian  general,  who  tied  to  him  (or 
protection.  His  great  grandlbn  Nicomcdcs  IV.  be- 
(jiicathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Iloraans.  fium  them 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  ftill  remains 
llibicft,  but  has  no  modern  name. 

BITONTO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  IVated  in 
a  jiiaiii  eight  miles  foiuh  of  the  galph  of  Venice,  iu 
ii.  Long.  iC).  52.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

BITTACLE.     See  Einacle. 

BITTKll,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies  of  an  op- 
pofitc  taftc  to  fweetnefs.  Fur  the  medical  vintics  of 
bitters,  fee  Materi.\  Medica. 

Bitters,  a  fca-ienn,  ilgnifying  any  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble abo'Jt  the  bits,  fo  as  that  the  cable  may  be  let  out 
by  little  and  little.  And  when  a  fliip  is  flopped  by  a 
cable,  Ibc  is  faid  to  be  brought  up  by  a  bitter.  Alio  tliat 
end  of  the  cable  which  is  wound  about  the  bits  is  cal- 
led thv  bitter  eud  of  the  cable. 

Bitter- Apple,  in  botany.     See  Colcyntiiis. 

BiTTER-S:ilt.     See  Epsom- S.dt, 

BiTTftn-Swcet,  in  botany.     See  Solanum. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology.     Sec  Ardea. 

BiTTERt^jin  the  falt-works,  the  brine  remaining  af- 
ter the  fait  is  concreted  :  this  thty  ladle  otF,  that  the 
felt  m.ay  be  taken  out  of  the  pan,  and  afterwards  put 
in  again  ;  wlicn,  being  farther  boiled,  it  yields  more 
fait.     See  Salt. 

BITUMENS,  in  natural  hiftjry,  are  oily  matters, 
of  a  flrong  frncli,  and  of  dilTcrcnt  conljllencies,  which 
are  foinid   in    many   places    within  the   earth.     Sec 

CHEMISTRY-//;i/!;3f. 

BITUMEN  juDAiciTM,  See  AsPHALTUM. 

BITUREX,  Bituaiges,  ov  Bitiiric.-c,  al'ierwards 
corrupted  to  Boiirges ;  the  name  of  AvariciDii,  from 
the  culloni  of  the  lower  age  of  calling  towns  from  the 
names  of  the  people.  Sec  Avaricum. 
-  BITURIGES  (C«far)  ;  Bituriges  Ciibi  (Strabn, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy)  :  a  people  in  that  part  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  afterwards  affigned  to  Aquitania.  Now  called 
Berry. 

BiTVRiCFS  Vibifci  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Aquitain. 

BIVALVES,  a  term  fometimcs  nfed  for  fach  ihtlls 
as  coniilt  of  two  pieces. — It  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
by  botanifls  to  fuch  pods  or  capfulcs  as  conlift  of  two 
valves  inclofing  the  feeds. 

BIVENTER,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  digaflric,  or 
ttuo-beUied,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw.  See  Anato- 
my, Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

BlUMBRES,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  by  reafon,  at 
two  different  feafons  of  the  year,  their  fliadows  are 
projefted  two  different  ways.  The  biumbres  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  othcrwifc  denominated  amphifcii. 

BIXA;  the  Roucou  or  jiniotto-Trce  :  A  genus  of 


the  Monogynia  ordc/,  belonging  to  the  po'yandriiciais 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  meihod  ranking  under  the 
37iii  order,  Colutuiujerte,  The  corolla  is  tcn-pctaied  ; 
the  cala.K  qiiinquedciued  ;  the  ca^fule  hifped  and  bivalv- 
cd.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecics  known,  viz. 
the  orellana,  a  native  of  the  warm  pans  of  Amirica. 
This  rifts  with  an  upright  rttm  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  at  the  top 
funning  a  regular  head,  garnilhed  with  htart-Iliapcd 
leaves  ending  in  a  point,  and  having  long  footilalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofc  panicles  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  thcfe  are  of  a  pale  peach  colour,  ha- 
ving large  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  briflly  {lami- 
na of  the  fame  colour  in  the  centre.  After  the  flower 
is  pall,  the  gerincn  becomes  a  hcart-fnapcd,  or  rather 
a  niiire-lhaped,  vclfel,  covered  on  the  outlide  with 
brilllts  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  an- 
gular feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  covered  with  a  red  waxen 
pulp  or  pellicle,  from  which  the  colour  called  Anot- 
ta  is  prepared,  according  to  the  proccfs  dcfcribed  un- 
der that  article.  Thcfe  plants,  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow,  thrive  bell  in  a  cool  rich  foil,  and  llioot 
moil  luxuriantly  near  firings  and  rivulets.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds.  'Ihcfe,  in  England,  arc 
to  be  fown  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  tanner's  bark  :  the  plants  mull  afterwards 
be  removed  into  feparatepots,  and  always  kept  in  the 
Hove. 

BIZARFlE,  denoting  c.ipr:c:rj:/s.  Sec.  a  term  ufcd 
amongflorills,  for  a  particular  kind  of  carnation,  which 
lias  its  flowers  flriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four 
colours. 

BIZARRO,  in  the  Italian  miilic,  denotes  a  fanciful 
kind  of  compoUtion,  fonittinies  faft,  flow,  foft,  flrong, 
&c.  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  compofer. 

BIZOCAI,  or  BisocHi,  in  church-hiflory,  certain 
heretical  monks,  faid  to  have  alfinned  the  religious  ha- 
bit contrary  to  the  canons,  rcjeded  the  facraments,  and 
maintained  other  errors. 

BLACK,  a  well  known  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  abfence  of  light,  moll  of  the  rays  falling 
upon  black  fubflances  being  not  reilefled  but  abforbed 
by  them.  Concerning  the  peculiar  llruclure  of  fuch 
bodies  as  fits  them  for  appearing  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cular colour,  fee  the  article  Colour. 

Concerning  black  colours  in  general,  we  have  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr  Lewis. 

"  I.  Of  black,  as  of  other  colours,  there  arc  many 
fliades  or  varieties  ;  different  bodies,  truly  and  fmiply 
black,  or  which  have  no  fcnliblc  admixture  of  .my  of 
the  red  of  the  colours,  as  black  velvet,  fine  black  cloth, 
the  feathers  of  the  raven,  &c.  appearing,  w'hen  placed 
together,  of  tcints  very  fenfibiy  diflcrent. 

"  2.  One  and  the  fame  body  alfo  allumes  different 
degrees  of  blacknefs,  according  to  the  difpoliiion  of 
the  fenfible  part  of  its  furfacc  ;  and  in  this  refpeiS, 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  other  colour  which  is  (o 
much  afteiled  by  an  apparent  mechanifm.  Thus  black 
velvet,  when  the  pile  is  raifcd,  appears  intenfely  black, 
much  more  fo  than  the  fllk  it  was  made  from ;  but  on 
prefling  the  pile  fmooih,  it  looks  pale,  and  in  certain 
politions  Ihows  foincwhat  even  of  a  whitifli  caft. 

"  5.  This  obfervation  is  agreeable  to  the  phyfical 
theory,  which  afcrtbcs  the  blacknefs  of  bodies  to  the 
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Blick.     luminous  rays,  that  fall   upon  them,  being  in  great 

— « '  part  abforbcd  or  flirted  in  ilitir  pores.     When  the  llir- 

I'ace  is  compofed  of  a  muliiiudc  ot  loofc  tilanicnts,  or 
fniall  points,  with  the  exircmiiics  turned  towards  the 
eye,  much  of  the  light  is  flifltd  in  the  intcrfticcs  be- 
tween them,  and  the  body  appears  dark:  when  the  li- 
lamcnts  are  prelfed  clofe,  or  the  fiir(ace  fmootlud  and 
polillieJ,  more  of  the  lii;ht  is  rericdrd  from  it,  and  the 
intenliiy  of  the  blackncfs  is  diminilhed  ;  though  the 
beauty  may  be  improved  by  the  gloinncfs  which  rcfiilts 
from  the  fmoothing. 

"  4.  There  is  one  cafe,  however,  in  wliich  a  liij^h 
polidi  may,  on  the  fame  principle,  produce  blacknels, 
in  bodies  othcrwifc  even  white.  \N  e  find  that  fpccula 
of  white  metal,  or  of  quickl'ilvercd  jjlafs,  which  rctictl 
the  rays  of  li^ht  to  one  point  or  in  one  diredion,  look 
olwaysdark,  unlcfs  when  the  eye  is  dircftly  oppofcd 
to  the  rcfleilcd  rays. 

"  J.  As  the  abforption  of  the  luminous  rays,  except 
in  the  cafe  jufl  mentioned,  m;ikcs  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
blacknefs  ;  it  is  concluded  thai  black  bodies  receive 
heat  more  freely  than  others.  Black  marble  or  tiles, 
cxpofed  to  the  fun,  become  fenf.bly  Iiotlcr  than  white 
ones.  Black  paper  is  kindled  by  a  burning  glafs  much 
foonerihan  white,  and  the  ditlirrence  is  llroiigly  marked  : 
a  burning-glafs,  too  weak  to  have  any  vilible  crt"c(fl  at  all 
upon  white  paper,  Ihall  readily  kindle  the  fame  paper 
r.ibbed  over  will)  ink.  Hence  bhrk  clothes  when  wet- 
ted, are  laid  to  dry  fiifler;  black  habits,  and  rooms 
hung  with  black,  to  be  warmer  j  black  mould  to  be  a 
liotter  foil  for  vegetables  j  and  garden  walls,  painted 
black,  to  anfwer  better  for  ilic  ripening  of  wall-frnit 
than  thofc  of  lighter  colours. 

"  6.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  affirmed  that  the  like 
differences  obtain  in  the  imprelfions  made  by  common 
fire.  Black  paper,  held  to  the  fire,  docs  not  fccm  to 
be  affcdcd  fooncr,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  than  fuch  as 
is  white.  It  may  be  proper  to  obfcrve  alio,  that  the 
combuflibility  of  the  pjpcr  may  be  increaled,  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  fubllanccs  of  themfclvcs  not  com- 
bufiible,  and  which  give  no  colour  to  it.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  j'ywpathit'ic  inks,  as  they  are 
called,  made  of  a  Urong  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in 
water,  which,  though  colourlcfs  when  written  with  on 
paper,  becomes  very  legible  on  expoling  the  paper  to 
the  fire  ;  that  is,  it  occafions  the  parts  moiflened  with 
it  to  fcorch  or  burn,  before  the  rell  of  the  paper  is 
hurt,  to  a  brown  or  black.  All  the  falts  I  have  tried 
produced  this  effcd  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  ni- 
tre, alum,  tartar,  very  weakly  ;  fca-falt  more  ftrong- 
]y  ;  fixed  alkaline  falls  dill  morcfo;  fal  ammoniac  the 
moft  flrongly  of  all.  Metallic  folutions,  made  in  acids, 
and  diluted  fo  as  not  to  corrode  the  paper,  adcd  in  the 
fame  manner. 

"  7.  Bcfklcs  the  fimple  blacks,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  compound  ones,  inclining  more  or  Ic fs  to  other 
colours.  Thus  the  painters  have  blue-blacks,  brown- 
blacks,  &c.  wliicii  may  be  made  by  mixing  pigments 
of  the  refpe(5livc  colours  with  fimple  black  ones,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  to  the  lliade  required. 
The  dyers  alfo  have  ditrercni  blacks,  and  often  darken 
other  colours  by  (lightly  palTing  them  through  the 
black  dyint^  liquor  ;  but  the  term  bro-wn-bLick  is  in 
this  bufincfs  unknown,  brown  and  black  being  here 
looked  upon  as  oppofite  to  one  another.     In  cffeft, 
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the  colour  called   brovir-black  is  no  other  than   that 
which  ill-died  black  clothes  change  to  iw  wearing  :   no  * 
wonder  then  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  dyers  colours. 

"  8.  The  true  or  fimple  blacks,  mixed  with  white, 
form  different  ihadesot  grey,  lighter  or  darker  accord- 
ing js  the  white  or  black  ingredients  prevail  in  the 
mixt.  The  black  pigments,  fjucad  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  have  a  like  cff'eiit. 

"  9.  Hence  the  painter,  witii  one  true  black  pig- 
ment, can  produce  on  white  paper,  or  on  other  white 
bodies,  all  the  fliadcs  of  grey  and  black,  from  the 
ilightcft  dikoloration  of  the  paper  up  to  a  full  black  : 
and  the  dyer  produces  the  fame  cti'ect  on  white  wool, 
filk,  or  cloth,  by  continuing  the  fid)jc(fts  for  a  fliortcr 
or  longer  lime  in  the  black  bath,  or  making  the  bath 
iifclf  weaker  or  ilrongcr. 

"  10.  Hence  alio  the  dilution  of  black  pigments 
with  white,  or  the  fpreading  of  them  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  affords  a  ready  method  of  judging  of  the  qua- 
lity or  fpecies  of  the  colour;  which  if  it  be  a  true 
Mack,  will  in  this  diluted  (hue  look  of  a  pure  or  fimple 
grey  ;  but  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  any  other  colour,  that 
colour  will  now  betray  itfelf. 

"  II.  All  the  colours  in  a  very  deep  or  concentra- 
ted flate  approach  10  blacknefs.  Thus  the  red  liquor 
prepared  by  boiling  or  infufing  madder-root  in  water, 
and  the  yellow  decoC-fion  or  infulioii  of  liquorice-root, 
evaporated  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  become  thick,  look 
of  a  dark  black  colour,  or  of  a  colour  approaching  to 
blacknefs  ;  and  thefe  thick  malfes,  drawn  oit  into  (len- 
der flringf,  or  diluted  with  water  or  rubbed  on  paper, 
exhibit  again  the  red  and  yellow  colours,  which  the  li- 
quors had  at  tirll.  Nature  affords  many  black  objcds, 
whufe  blacknefs  dependsupon  the  fame  principle,  being 
truly  a  concentration  of  fonic  of  the  other  colours. 
Thus  in  black-berries,  currants,  elderberries,  &c.  what 
fcems  to  be  black  is  no  other  than  an  opaque  deep  red  : 
their  juice  appears  black  when  its  furface  is  looked  down 
upon  in  an  opaque  vcliel,  but  red  when  diluted  or  fpread 
thin.  The  black  Hint,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ifland  of 
Afccnfion,  held  in  thin  pieces  between  ihc  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  grecnilh  ;  and  one  of  the  deep  black 
ftones  called  Hack  agats,  viewed  in  the  fame  manner, 
difcovcrs  its  true  colour  to  be  a  deep  red." 

The  moft  remarkable  black  colours  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  are,  Black  Chalk,  Fit-CoAi:,  Black  Sands, 
and  Black  Lead  (fee  thcfe  articles). — The  only  native 
vegetable  black  is  the  juice  of  the  anacardiumorientale, 
which  poflibly  may  be  the  tree  that  produces  the  ex- 
cellent black  varnifli  of  China  and  Japan  (fee  Var- 
nish).— The  juices  of  moft  allringent  vegetables  pro- 
duce a  black  with  iron,  and  for  tliis  purpofe  fome  of 
them  arc  iifed  in  dyeing  and  callicu-printing  (fee  the 
article  Dyeing). — There  arc  alfo  a  number  of  black 
colours  artificially  prepared  for  the  ufc  of  painters  fuch 
as  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  German-black,  &c.  for  an 
account  of  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Coi.cvR-JMakhig. 

BtACK-.-Zi^l ;  the  flatute  of  9  Gen.  I  c.  22.  is  com- 
monly called  the  W^allkam  black  aff,  becanfe  it  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  devaftations  conimitK  d  near  Waltham 
in  Ell'cx,  by  pcrlbnsin  difguifc.or  with  their  faces  black- 
ed. By  this  flatute  it  is  enacted,  that  perlbns  hunting 
armed  and  difguiled,  and  killing  or  ftcaling  deer,  or 
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Black,     robbing  warrens,  or  flealing  fifh  out  of  any  river,  &c. 

~ — >' 'or  any  perfons  unlawfully  huniiug  in  his  ni.;jclty's  fo- 

refts,  &c.  or  breaking  down  the  head  ot  any  liih-pond, 
or  killing  Stc.  of  cattle,  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  let- 
ting tire  to  houfe,  barn,  or  wood,  or  Ihooiing  at  any 
perfon,  or  fending  letters  cither  anonymous  or  figncd 
with  a  fidiiious  name  demanding  money,  &c.  or  ref- 
cuing  fuch  offenders,  are  guilty  of  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy.  This  act  is  made  perpetual  by  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  42. 

Bl ^cii-B/RO,  in  or uuho]ogy.     See  Turdus. 

BucK-Book  of  the  Exchequer.     See  ExcH  eq_uer. 

BucK-Books,  a  name  given  to  thofe  which  treat  of 
necromancy,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  u^'gromancy.  The 
black-book  of  the  Englilh  nionalbthes  was  a  detail  of 
ibe  Icandalous  enormities  praiililed  in  religious  houfes, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  vilitors  under  king  Hen.  VIII. 
to  blacken,  and  thus  lialfen  their  dillolution. 

BLACK-Cap,  in  orinthology.     See  Motacilla. 

BLACK-Cock.     Sec  Tetrao. 

BLACK-Eaglc.     SccFalco. 

Black  Eunuchs,  in  the  cuftoms  of  eaflern  nations, 
are  Ethiopeans  caltrated,  to  whom  their  princes  com- 
monly commit  tlie  care  of  their  women.  St-c  Eunuch. 

Black- Forcjt,  a  forelt  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  run- 
ning from  north  to  fouth  between  Ortnau,  Brilgaw, 
part  of  the  duchy  of  VVirtemberg,  the  principality  of 
Fuflemburg  towards  the  fuurce  of  the  Danube,  as  lar 
as  the  Rhine  above  Balil.  It  is  part  of  the  ancient 
Hyrcauian  forelt. 

BLACK-Fiiars,  a  name  given  to  the  dominican  order ; 
called  a\(o  pndicauts  and  preaching  friars ;  in  France, 
jacobins, 

BLACK-Jack,  or  Blend,  is  a  mineral  called  ^X^ofalfe 
galena,  bliiide,  &c.     See  Blinde. 

BucK-Laiid,  in  agriculture,  a  terra  by  which  the 
liulbandmcn  denote  a  particular  fort  ot  clayey  foil, 
which,  however,  they  know  more  by  its  other  proper- 
ties than  by  its  colour,  which  is  rarely  any  thing  like 
a  true  black,  and  ot'ien  but  a  pale  grey.  This,  how- 
ever pale  when  dry,  always  blackens  by  meansof  rains, 
and  when  ploughed  up  at  thefe  fcafons  it  llicks  to  the 
ploughfharcs,  and  the  more  it  is  wrought  the  muddier 
and  dufkicr  coloured  it  appears.  Tliis  iort  of  foil  al- 
ways contains  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and  ufually  a 
great  number  of  fmall  white  llones. 

BLACK-Lead  (V lumbago).     See  Black-LEAn. 

Black  Leather,  is  that  which  has  palfed  the  curriers 
hands,  where,  from  the  ruflet  as  it  was  left  by  the  tan- 
ners, it  is  become  black,  by  having  been  fcored  and 
rubbed  three  times  on  the  grain-lide  with  copperas- 
water.     See  Leather. 

BucK-Legs,  a  name  given  in  Leiccfterfliire  toadif- 
eafe  frequent  among  calves  and  Ihcep.  It  is  a  kind  of 
jelly  which  fettles  in  their  legs,  and  often  in  the  neck, 
between  the  (kin  and  flelh. 

BLACK-Mait,  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle, 
or  other  matter,  anciently  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  Weflmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham,  to  divers  perfons  inhabiting  on  or 
near  the  borders,  being  men  of  name,  and  allied  with 
others  in  thofe  parts,  known  to  be  great  robbers  and 
fpoil-takers  ;  in  order  to  be  by  them  (reed  and  prottft- 
cd  from  any  pillage.  Prohibited  by  43  El.  c.  13. 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  much  contcAcd,  yet  there 


is  ground  to  hold  the  word  black  to  be  here  a  corruption 
ot  blanker  white,  and  confequenrly  to  fignify  a  rent 
paid  in  a  fmall  copper  coin  called  blanks.  This  may 
receive  fome  light  from  a  phrafe  dill  ufed  in  Picardy, 
where  fpcaking  of  a  perfon  who  has  not  a  fmglc  half- 
penny, they  fay,  //  ;;'  a  pas  une  blanque  vtaillc. 

Black- A'tonks,  a  denomination  given  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, CuUtO  in  Latin  ?iigri  7/ionacht,  or  nigra  mona- 
chi  ;  fometimes  ordo  nigrhrum,  "  the  order  of  blacks." 

BLACK-Oats.     See  Oats. 

BLACK-Iroc.jfon,  in  cccleliaflical  writers,  that  which 
is  made  in  bh'.k  habits,  and  uiih  black  cufigns  and 
ornaments."  See  Procession.  Anciently  at  Malta 
there  was  a  black-procclfion  every  Friday,  where  the 
whole  clergy  walked  with  their  faces  covered  with  a 
black  veil. 

BLACK-Rents,  the  fame  with  black-mail,  fuppofed 
to  be  rents  formerly  paid  in  provillons  and  flelh,  not 
ill  fpecie. 

BLACK-Rod.     See  Rod. 

Black-Row  Grains,  a  fpecies  of  iron-flone,  or  ore 
found  in  the  mines  about  Dudley  in  Stafibrdfliire. 

BLACK-Sea.     See  £vx/.\E-Sea. 

BLALK-Sheep,  in  the  Oriental  hiftory,  the  cnfignor 
flandard  of  a  rare  of  Turkmans  fettled  in  Armenia  and 
Mefopotamia  ;  hence  called  the  dynajiy  of  the  black 
jheep. 

BLACK-Stones  and  Ce7ns,  according  to  Dr  Wood- 
ward, owe  their  colour  to  a  mixture  of  tin  in  their 
compolition. 

BLACK-Strakes,  a  range  of  planks  immediately  above 
the  wales  in  a  Ihip's  fide.  They  are  always  covered  wit.'i 
a  mixiure  of  tar  and  lamp-black. 

BLACK-Tin,  in  mineralogy,  a  denomination  given  to 
to  the  lin-orc  when  drelfcd,  ftamped  and  wallicd  ready 
for  the  blowing  houfe,  or  to  be  melted  into  metal.  It 
is  prepared  into  this  flate  by  means  of  beating  and 
walhing  ;  and  when  it  has  palfed  through  feveral  bud- 
dies or  wafliing  troughs,  it  is  taken  up  in  form  of  a. 
black  powder,  like  fine  fand,  called  black-tin. 

BLACK-Wadd,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  ore  of  man- 
ganefe,  remarkable  for  its  property  of  taking  fire  when 
mixed  wiih  linfecd  oil  in  a  certain  proportion.  It  is 
found  in  Dcrbylhire,  and  is  ufed  as  a  diying  ingredi- 
ent in  paints  ;  for  when  ground  with  a  large  quantity 
of  oily  matter,  it  lofes  the  property  abovenicntioned. 
See  Manganese. 

BLACK-lVater,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Ireland; 
one  of  which  runs  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Watcrford,  and  falls  in  Youghal  Bay  ;  and  the  other, 
after  watering  the  county  of  Armagh,  falls  into  Lough- 
Neah. 

BLACK-lVhytlof,  in  old  writers,  bread  of  a  middle 
fincnefs  betwixt  white  and  brown,  called  in  fome 
parts  ravcl-bread.  In  religious  houfcs,  it  was  the 
bread  made  for  ordinary  guclb,  and  dillinguilhtd  from 
their  houfchold  loaf,  ax  panis  couver.tualis,  which  was- 
pure  manchct,  or  white  bread. 

BucK-lVork,  iron  wrought  by  the  blackfmiih  ;  thus 
called  by  way  of  oppolition  to  that  wrought  by  whitc- 
fmiths. 

BLACKALL  (Dr  Offspring),  bifliop  of  Exeter 
in  the  bcg;inning  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at 
London  1654,  and  educated  at  Catharine-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge.    For  two  years  be  rcfufed  to  take  the  oath  of 
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BUtlbinV  ailc^iiOCf  to  King  William  and  Qiiccn  Mary,  bm  at 
y  lilt  liibmiticd  to  the  govcrmntnt,  ilioiij'Ji  he  fcenicJ  to 
Lkcliing.  co„de,nii  ilie  revolution,  and  all  thai  had  been  done 
'  "  '  piirl'iiant  to  ir.  lie  was  u  man  of  j;ri.at  I'iciy,  had 
niudi  primitive  (implicity  and  integrity,  and  a  coiiflant 
evennclsof  mind.  In  .1  fcrnum  before  the  huiife  of 
commons,  Jan.  50th  1699,  he  animadverted  on  To- 
hnd's  aifcnion  in  his  life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  I. 
w.is  not  the  writer  of  the  Icon  Baplik:,  and  for  fonie 
inliniiations  agiinll  the  amlieniicity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  which  produced  a  controverfy  btiwctii  him  and 
that  author.  In  1700,  he  preached  a  courfc  of  fcr- 
mons  in  St  Paul's  at  Boyle's  lecture,  which  were  af- 
terwards piiblilhcd  ;  and  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Ex- 
eterin  1707.  He  died  at  Extter  in  1716,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  there. 

BLACKBANK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  and  province  of  Ulltcr,  fcated  in  W.  Long.6. 
5j.  N.  Lat.  5^.  12. 

BLACKBERRY,  in  botany.     See  Rib  us. 

BLACKBURN,  a  town  of  Lancalliire  in  England, 
fcated  near  the  river  Derwcnt.  It  takes  its  name  from 
tlic  brook  Blackwater  which  runs  thro'  it.  W.  Long. 
2.  I).  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BLACKING  is  fsmctimcs  ufcd  fora  factitious  black, 
as  lamp-black,  fiioc-black,  &c.  A  mixture  of  ivory  or 
lamp-black  with  lintfccd-oil  makes  the  common  oil- 
blacking.  For  a  lliining  blacking,  fmall  beer  or  wa- 
ter is  ufcd  inftead  of  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the  ivory-black,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  as  much  gum 
arable.  The  white  of  an  egg  fubllituted  for  the  gum 
makes  the  black  more  fhining;  but  is  fuppoled  to  hurt 
the  leather,  and  make  it  apt  to  crack. 

BLACKMORE  (Sir  Richard),  a  phyfician,  and  vo- 
luminous writer  of  theological,  poetical,  and  phyli- 
cal  works.  Having  declared  himfclf  early  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution,  Kin<T  William,  in  1697,  chofc  him 
one  of  his  phyficians  inordinary,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  liim.  On  Qiieen  Aunt's  ac- 
celuon.  Sir  Richard  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  her 
phyficians,  and  continued  fo  for  fome  time.  ]5rydcn 
and  Pope  treated  the  poetical  performances  of  Black- 
more  with  great  contempt ;  and  in  a  note  to  the  men- 
tion made  of  him  in  the  Dunciad,  we  are  inlormed  that 
his  "  indefatigable  nuife  produced  no  Icfs  than  fix 
epic  poems  :  I'rhice  and  Kir.g  Arthur,  20  books ;  Eli- 
za, 10;  Alfred,  12;  Tk;  Redc:vicr,(\y^;  befidc  yc/', 
in  folio  ;  the  whole  book  of  Pfalms ;  the  Creation, 
fcvcn  books ;  Nature  cf  IMa?!,  three  books  ;  and  many 
more."  But  notwithllanding  Blackmore  was  mucli 
ridiculed  by  the  wits,  he  is  not  without  \iicrit:  and 
Addifon  has,  in  the  Spcdator,  beflowed  fome  liberal 
toniirendations  on  his  pocn\  on  the  Creation.  It  mull 
be  mentioned  too  in  honour  of  Sir  Piichard,  tliat  he 
was  a  chaftc  svriter,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  virtue, 
at  a  time  when  an  alniofl  univerfal  degeneracy  prt  vailed. 
He  had  been  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on  the  libtriiiic 
writers  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  owing  to  funic  liberty  he 
had  taken  of  this  kiiiil,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  rc- 
fentuicnt  of  Mr  Dryden.  He  had  likcwife  given  of- 
fence to  Mr  Pope  ;  for  having  been  informed  by  Mr 
Corl  that  he  was  the  auilior  of  a  iravefiie  on  the  f.vlt 
Pfalui,  he  took  occalion  to  reprehend  him  for  it  in  his 
Eilay  on  Polite  Learning.  Bciidts  what  are  above  raen- 
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tioncd,  Sir  Richard  v.rote  fome  theological  trsfls,  snd  BlacVncft 
fevcrai  treatifes  on  the  plague,  fmall-pcx,  confumpiions,  ^      II 
the  fpleen,  gout,  droply,  Sec.  and  many  other  poetical  P'"^^'""^ 
pieces.     He  died  Oc'tober  9.   1729- 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  o(  a  black  body  ;  or  a 
colour  ariling  from  fuch  a  texture  and  lituation  of  the 
fuperficial  parts  of  the  body  as  docs  as  it  were  deaden, 
or  rather  abforb,  the  light  falling  on  it,  without  rc- 
flcAing  any,  or  very  little  of  it,  to  the  eye. — In  which 
fenfc,  bUiknifs  ftands  dircftly  oppofcd  to  •u.-hitev.efi  ; 
which  confifts  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts  as  indiU'erciitly 
reflects  all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what  colour  fo- 
ever  they  be. 

Dcfcartes,  fays  Dr  Prieflly,  though  miftakcn  wick 
rcfpcifl  to  ihe  nature  of  light  and  colours,  yet  dillin- 
guilhcsjuflly  bctweenblack  and  white  ;  obfcrving,  that 
black  fuiTocatcs  and  exiinguilhes  the  light  that  falls 
upon  it,  but  white  rcficfts  them.     Sec  Black. 

BL.ACKS,  in  phyllulogy.     See  Negroes. 

Blacks  is  alio  a  name  given  to  an  afibciation  of 
difordcrly  and  ill-dcligned  pcrfons,  formerly  herding 
chiefly  about  W'altham  in  Elfcx,  who  deflroyed  deer, 
robbed  fidi-ponds,  ruipcd  timber,  &c.  Sec  Black- Aii. 

BLACKSTONE  (Sir  ^Villlanl),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifli  lawyer,  was  born  at  London  in  July  1723.  His 
father,  Mr  Charles  Blackflone,  a  filk-man,  citizen, 
and  bowyer  of  London,  died  fome  months  before  the 
birth  of  our  author,  who  was  the  youngeflof  four  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  mother  died  before  he  was  12  years 
old.  Even  from  his  birth,  the  care  of  both  his  c- 
ducation  and  fortune  was  kindly  undertalien  by  his 
maternal  uncle  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  fur- 
geoii  in  London,  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers,  owner  of  the  Chilton  eflatc,  which  is 
flill  enjoyed  by  that  family.  In  1730  being  about 
fcven  years  old,  he  was  put  to  fchool  at  theChartcr- 
houfe  ;  and  in  1735  was,  by  the  nomination  of  SirRo- 
bert  Walpole,  on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Wi- 
ther of  Hall  in  Hamplliirc,  Efq.  his  coufin  by  the  mo- 
ther's fuie,  admitted  upon  tiie  Ibundation  there.  In 
this  excellent  fcminary  lie  applied  hiiufelf  to  every 
branch  of  youthful  education,  with  the  fame  affiduiiy 
which  accompanied  his  lludics  through  life.  His 
talents  and  induflry  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  his 
niaflers,  who  encouraged  and  afTiflcd  him  with  the  ut- 
molt  attention  :  fo  that  at  the  age  of  I  5  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  fchool,  and  alihoiigh  lb  young,  was  thought 
well  qualified  to  be  removed  to  the  univcrfity.  He 
was  accordingly  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  on  the  30th  of  November  1738,  and 
was  the  next  day  matriculated.  At  this  lime  he  was 
elcAed  to  one  of  the  Charicr-houfe  exhibitions  by  the 
governors  of  tiiat  foundation,  to  commciicc  from  the 
Michaelmas  preceding;  but  was  pcnniited  to  continue 
a  fcholar  theic  till  after  the  i2[h  of  December,  being 
the  anuivcrfary  coninicnioration  of  the  founder,  togivc 
him  an  opportunity  of  fpcaking  the  cufLoniary  oration 
whicli  he  had  prepared,  and  which  did  him  much  cre- 
dit. About  this  time  alfo  he  obtained  Mr  Bcnfon's 
gold  prize-meddl  of  I^i^lton,  for  verfes  on  that  poet. 
In  the  February  following,  the  focicty  of  Pembroke 
college  unaninioiifly  eleftid  Lim  to  one  of  Lady  Hoi- 
ford's  e.xliibinons  for  Chancr-houfe  fcholars  in  that 
houfc.  Here  he  profccuted  his  lludics  with  unremit- 
ting ardour;  and  although  the  claffics,  and  parti- 
cularly 
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Slackftone.ctilarly  the  Greek  and  Roman  pocis,    were  his  f;i- 

' • '  vourites,   they  did   not   entirely  cngrofs  his  attention  ; 

logic,  mathematics,  and  the  other  fcicnces,  were  not 
neglccled.  At  the  early  a^re  of  20,  he  compiled  a 
treatilc  entitled  Elevi;iits  of  Arch'iti£iiire,  intended 
for  his  own  ufe  only,  and  not  for  publication;  but 
erteemed  by  thofc  judges  who  have  pci'iilcd  it,  in  no 
rcfpeft  unworthy  bis  maturer  judgment  and  more  cx- 
crcifcd  pen. 

Having  determined  on  his  future  plan  of  life,  and 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  liis  profellion,  he  was  en- 
tered in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber 1741.  He  now  found  it  neceflary  to  quit  the  more 
amufuig  purfiiits  of  his  youth,  for  the  feverer  (Indies 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  himfclfj  and  betook  him- 
fclf  ferioudy  to  reading  law.  He  exprelfcd  his  dif- 
agreeablc  fenfations  on  this  occ.ifion,  in  a  copy  of 
verfes,  fince  pnblilhcd  by  Dodlley  in  vol.  4th  of  his 
mifcellanies,  intitled  The  Lciioyer's  Fivfuie//  to  his 
M:if: ;  in  which  the  ftruggle  of  his  mind  is  exprciTcd 
fo  ftrongly,  fo  naturally,  with  fuch  elegance  of  fenfc 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  verlitication,  as  mull 
convince  every  reader  that  his  palRon  for  the  mufes 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  afide  without  much 
reluftance  i  and  that,  if  he  had  purfucd  that  riowcry 
path,  he  would  perhaps  have  proved  inferior  to  few  of 
our  Englifli  poets.  Several  little  fugitive  pieces  be- 
lides  this,  have  at  times  been  communicated  by  him 
to  his  friends;  and  he  left,  (but  not  with  a  view  of 
publication^  a  fmall  colledion  of  juvenile  pieces,  both 
originals  and  tranllations,  infcribed  with  this  line  from 
Horace, 

Njc  liifffl-  pudit,  fid  nov.  inciden  ludun:. 
Some  notes  on  Shakel'peare,  which  jutl  l)efore  liis 
death  he  communicated  to  Mr  Stevens,  and  which 
were  inferted  by  him  in  his  lall  edition  of  that  au- 
thor, (how  how  well  he  underllood  the  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  beauties,  of  that  his  favourite  among  the 
Englith  poets. 

In  November  1745,  he  was  clefled  into  the  fociety 
of  ,^11-Souls  college  ;  and  in  tlie  November  following, 
he  fpoke  tlie  annivcrfary  fpeccli  in  commemoration  of 
archbilhop  Chicely  the  founder,  and  the  othc  r  bene- 
faftors  to  that  ho  ife  of  learning,  and  was  admitted  :'.c- 
tual  fellow.  From  this  period  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  univerfity  and  the  Temple,  wlitrc  he  took 
chambers  in  order  to  attend  the  conns:  in  the  former 
he  purfued  his  academical  Ibidies,  and  on  the  I2lh  of 
June  174J  commenced  bachelor  of  civil  law;  in  the 
latter  he  applied  himfelf  clofcly  to  his  profcirion,  both 
in  the  hall  and  in  his  private  fludies,  and  on  the  2'?ih  of 
November  1746  he  was  called  to  tlie  bar.  Though  he 
was  little  known  or  diftinguilhed  in  Wcllminfler-hail,  he 
was  aiflivcly  employed,  during  his  occafioual  rcfideucc 
at  the  univcrlity,  in  atiending  10  its  inicrcfts,  and  n'ing- 
ling  with  aud  improving  its  interior  concerns.  In  May 
1749,  ''s  a  fmall  reward  for  his  fcrvices,  and  10  give 
him  furtiier  opportunities  of  advancing  the  inrcrells  of 
the  college,  Mr  lilickdone  was  appointed  fti ward  of 
tlicir  manors.  And  in  the  fame  year,  on  llie  refigna- 
tionof  his  imclc  Seymour  Richmond,  F.ll);  he  waseUclcd 
recorder  of  the  borougli  of  Wallingford  in  Berklhirc, 
and  received  the  King's  approbation  on  tlie  30th  of 
May.  The  26th  of  April  1750,  he  commenced  doc- 
torofciviilaw,  and  thereby  became  amcmbcroftliecna- 
VOL.  III. 
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vocation,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  views  be-  PIackftn««. 

yond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  fociety,  to  the  gc-  ' ^ 

neral  benclit  of  the  univerfity  at  large.  In  the  fum- 
mer  175?,  he  took  the  refolution  of  wholly  retirinsf 
to  his  fcUowlhip  and  an  academical  life,  Itill  continuing 
the  pra^Tice  of  his  profellion  as  a  provincial  counftl. 

His  Lci'lures  on  the  Laws  of  England  appears  to 
have  been  an  early  and  favourite  idea  :  for  in  the  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  immediately  after  he  quitted  Weflmin- 
fler-hall,  he  entered  on  the  province  of  reading  them 
at  Oxford  ;  and  we  arc  told  by  the  author  of  his  life, 
that  even  at  their  commencement,  fuch  were  the  expec- 
tations formed  from  the  ackr.ouledged  abliiies  of  the 
lecturer,  they  were  attended  by  a  very  crowded  clafs  of 
young  men  of  the  iirft  families,  characters,  and  hopes; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1758,  that  the  Icdures  in 
the  form  they  now  bear  were  read  at  the  univerfity. 
Mr.  Viner  having  by  his  will  left  not  only  the  copy- 
right of  his  abridgnicnt,  but  other  property  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount,  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  found 
a  profelforlhip,  fellowfliips,  and  fcholarfhips  of  common 
law,  he  was  on  the  20th  of  October  1758  unanimoufly 
eleftcd  Viiierian  prcfelfor  ;  and  on  the  2Jih  of  the 
fame  month  read  his  firll  introdudory  ledure  which 
he  publilhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads  of  houfes,  and  afterwards  perfixed  to  the  firll 
volume  of  his  Commentaries.  His  lectures  had  now  gain- 
ed I'uch  nnivcrfilapplaufe,  that  he  wasreqiiefteri  by  a  no- 
ble perfonage  who  fiipcrintcnded  the  education  of  the 
prefent  fovercign  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  read  them 
to  his  Royal  Highuefs  ;  but  as  he  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged to  a  numerous  clafs  of  pupils  in  the  univerfity,  he 
thought  he  could  not,  coullftently  with  that  engagement, 
comply  with  this  requeft,  and  therefore  declined  it.  But 
he  iranfmitted  copies  of  many  of  them  for  the  pcrufal  of 
his  royal  highncfs  ;  who,  far  trom  being  orfcndcd  at  an 
cxcufe  grounded  on  fo  honourable  a  motive,  was  pleafed 
to  order  a  hanufome  gratuity  to  be  prefente<l  to  him. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Commentaries  were  ori- 
ginally intended  for  tlie  prcfs  ;  but  many  inipcrfeft 
and  incorreft  copies  having  got  abroad,  and  a  pirated 
edition  of  them  being  either  publilhed,  or  preparing 
for  publication  in  Ireland,  the  learned  1<  tturer  thought 
proper  to  print  a  correct  edition  himfelf;  and  in  No- 
vember 1 76  J  publilhed  the  firft  volume,  under  the  title 
o'i  Cdvwtiritarics  on  the  Ln-a)s  of  England  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  four  fuccceding  years,  the  remaining  parts 
of  this  admirable  work.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  before  this  period  the  repuiiition  his  Icflurcs  de- 
fervedly  acquired  iiim  had  induce<l  him  to  rcfume  his 
practice  in  Wcftminller-hall ;  and  in  a  coiiric  fomewhac 
inverted  from  the  general  progrtfs  of  his  profellion,  he 
wlio  had  quitted  the  bar  for  an  academic  life,  was  fcnt 
back  from  the  college  to  the  bar,  with  a  confidcrable 
increafe  of  bnfincfs.  He  was  likcwii'e  elected  into 
pirliameut  firll  for  Hiiidon,  and  afterwards  for  Well- 
bury  in  Wilts  ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  departments 
did  he  equal  the  cxpet'tations  his  writings  had  raifcd. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  Middlcfe.x  eltclion  drew 
upon  him  the  attack  of  fome  perfons  of  ability  in  the 
fenaie,  and  likewife  a  fcvcre  aniniadvcrfion  of  one  of 
the  keenell  polemical  writers  *  in  the  paper-war  of  that  •  juxhi, 
day.  This  circumrtancc  prob:il)ly  itrengtiicncd  ihe 
averlion  he  proCeircd  to  p.irlianieniary  attendance  ; 
•'  where,  (he  faid)  amidft  the  rage  of  contending  par- 
K  k  ties. 
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Bbckwall,  lies,  a  man  of  moderation  miift  cxpcfl  to  meet  with 
Bbckwcll.  no  quarter  from  any  fide  :"  and  when,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  Mr  Dunning  in  1770,  he  was  ottered  the 
place  of  folicitor-gencral,  he  rcfufcd  that  olficc  ;  but 
Ihortly  afterwards,  on  the  promotion  of  Sirjofeph  Yates 
to  a  Icai  in  the  court  of  coninion-pieas,  accepted  a  feat 
on  the  hcncli,  ami  by  the  death  of  Sir  Jofcph,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  there  alfo.  As  a  judge,  he  was  not  inac- 
tive ;  but,  when  not  occiipied  in  the  duties  of  his  na- 
tion, was  generally  engaged  in  fomc  fdienic  of  public 
utility.  The  ait  for  detached  houfes  for  hard  labour 
for  convifls,  as  a  fubftitutc  for  tranfportation,  owed  its 
origin  in  a  great  mcafurc  to  him. 

It  ou^'.ht  not  10  be  omitted,  that  the  lafl  augmentation 
of  ihc  judges  fabrics,  calculated  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciencies occafioned  by  tiie  heavy  taxes  they  are  fubjeft 
to,  and  thereby  render  them  more  independent,  was 
obtained  in  a  great  mcafurc  by  his  indullry  and  atten- 
tion. This  rcfpcJlablc  and  valuable  man  died  on  the 
14th  of  February  I  7S0,  in  the  50tli  year  of  his  age. 

13L.-\CK\V  ALL  (Anthony,  A.  M.),  a  learned  au- 
thor, after  completing  his  academical  education  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  was  appointed  head  maf- 
ter  of  the  frec-fchool  at  Derby,  and  Icfturer  of  All- 
liallows  there,  where  he  firll  diilinguillied  himfclf  in 
the  literary  world  by  an  edition  ol  Thcogiiis,  printed 
at  London  in  i  706,  and  was  afterwards  head  mafter 
of  the  free-fchool  at  Markci-Bofwonh  in  Lcicertcr- 
illirc.  The  grammar  whereby  lie  initiated  the  youth 
under  his  care  into  Latin,  was  of  his  own  compofuig, 
and  fo  happily  fiiteJ  for  the  purpofe,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  it  public,  thou;;li  his  ir.odcfly  would 
not  permit  him  to  fix  his  name  to  it,  bccaufe  he  would 
not  be  though  to  prefcribe  to  other  inftruflors  of 
youth.  It  is  intitled,  "  A  New  Latin  Grammar: 
being  a  Ihort,  clear,  and  eafy  Introduclion  of  young 
Scholars  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue;  con- 
t  lining  an  exai^l  Account  of  the  two  firA  Pans  of  Gram- 
mar." In  his  "  Introdu(5!ion  to  the  Claffics,"  firfl; 
yniblilhed  in  1718,  i2mo,  he  difplayed  the  Beauties  of 
ihofe  admirable  writers  of  antiquity,  to  the  underfland- 
iug  and  imitation  even  of  common  capacities ;  and  that 
in  i'o  concife  and  clear  a  manner,  as  fcemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  But  his  greatefl  and  moll  celebrated  work 
was,  "The  Sacred  Clafllcs  defended  and  iiluflrated  ; 
or,  An  Ellay  humbly  ortered  towards  preferving  the 
Purity,  Propriety,  and  True  Eloquence  of  the  Writers 
of  the  New  Teftament,"  in  2  vols.  Mr  BUckwall 
had  the  felicity  to  bring  up  many  excellent  fcholars  in 
his  fcminaries  at  Derby  and  Bofworth;  among  others 
the  celebrated  Richard  Dawes,  author  of  tiie  Micclla- 
tita  Critica.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  his  fcholar, 
being  patron  of  the  church  of  Claphain  in  Surrey,  pre- 
I'cnted  him  to  that  living  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and 
fftecm.  This  happening  late  in  life,  and  Blackwall 
having  occafion  to  wait  upon  the  billiop  of  the  diocefe, 
lie  was  fomewhat  pertly  queftioned  by  a  young  chaplain 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  learning.  "  Boy  (replied  the  in- 
liignant  veteran,  I  have  forgot  more  than  ever  you 
knew  1"  He  died  at  Market-Bofworih,  April  8.  17^0. 
BLACKWELL  (Tliomas),  an  eminent  Scoitilh 
writer,  was  fon  of  a  niinifter  at  Aberdeen,  and  born 
there  1 701.  He  had  his  grammatical  learning  at  a 
fchool  in  Aberdeen,  Aiidied  Greek  and  Philofophy  in 
the  Marifchal  college  there,  and  took  the  degree  of 


M.  A.  in  I7t8.  Being  greatly  difiingniflied  by  un- Blackw«ir. 
common  parts,  and  early  proticicncy  in  letters,  he  ^~~>'— ^ 
was,  Dec.  172?,  made  Gitek  profelior  in  the  college 
where  he  had  bet  n  educated ;  and  continued  to  teach 
that  language  with  applaufc  even  to  his  death.  In 
1757,  was  publilhcd  in  London,  but  without  his  name, 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer," 
8vo. ;  a  fecond  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1736; 
and  not  long  after,  "  Proofs  of  the  Enquiry  into  Ho- 
mer's life  and  WTitings,"  which  was  a  tranllr.tion  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanilh,  Italian,  and  French  notes  fub- 
joined  to  the  original  work.  In  1748,  he  publillicd 
"  Letters  concerning  Mythology,"  8vo. ;  without  his 
name  alfo.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  Marifchal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  is  the  only 
layman  who  hath  been  appointed  principal  of  that  col- 
lege, fince  the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Marifchal  family,  in  1716;  all  the 
other  principals  having  been  minifters  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  March  1752,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws:  and  the  year  following  came  out  the  iirft 
Volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augullus,  410. 
The  fecond  volume  appeared  in  175J;  and  the  third, 
which  was  pollhumous,  and  left  incomplete  by  the  au- 
tlior,  was  fitted  for  the  prefs  by  John  ?.lills,  Efq;  and 
publillied  in  1764.  At  the  fame  tiinc  was  publillicd  a 
third  edition  of  the  two  former  volumes  :  Wliich  is  a 
proof  of  the  good  reccp;ion  the  work  met  with  from  the 
public;  tliough  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  parade 
with  wliich  it  is  written,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
language,  exp.jfcd  it  to  fume  fcveriiy  of  ccnfure. 

Soon  after  he  became  principal  of  his  college,  he 
married  a  merchant's  daughter  of  Aberdeen,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  Several  years  before  his  death, 
his  health  began  to  decline:  his  diforder  was  of  the 
confuinptivc  kind,  and  thought  to  be  forwarded  by  an 
excefs  of  abitemioufnefs  which  he  impofed  upon  him- 
felf. His  difeafe  increafing,  he  was  advifcd  to  travel, 
and  accordingly  fct  out  in  Feb.  t  757  ;  however,  he  was 
not  able  to  go  farther  than  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
he  died  the  8th  of  March  following,  in  his  56th  year. 
He  was  a  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  man  ;  he  had 
an  equable  flow  of  temper,  and  a  truly  philofophic 
fpirit,  both  which  he  feems  to  have  prefervcd  to  the 
lad  ;  for  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  feveral  01 
his  friends. 

BLACKWELL  (Alexander),  fon  of  a  dealer  in 
knit  hufc  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  fludied  phyiic  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  the  modern  languagues.  On  his  return  home,  hap- 
pening to  ftay  fomc  time  at  the  Hague,  he  contratted 
an  intimacy  with  a  Swedilli  nobleman.  Marrying  a 
gentleman's  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abtr- 
been,  he  propofcd  prai^tillng  his  prof ellion  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  two  years  finding  his  expetfta- 
tions  difappninted,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  met 
with  flill  lefs  encouragement  as  a  phyfician,  and  com- 
menced correftor  of  the  prefs  for  Mr  Wilkn's  a  prin- 
ter. After  fome  years  fpent  in  this  employment,  he 
fet  up  as  a  printer  hiinfelf  ;  and  carried  on  ftveral  large 
works  till  17^4,  when  he  became  bankrupt.  In  what 
manner  he  fublilled  from  this  event  till  the  above-men- 
tioned application  we  do  not  learn,  uiilcfs  it  was  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  wife,    who  publiflied     "  A  curious 
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Rl»d<l«r.    Herbal  containing  500  Cuts  of  tlie  moft  ufefiil  Plants 

" ^ '  which  are  nowiilcd  in  the  Pra(5licc  of  Phyfic,  engraved 

in  folio  CopjJcrplates,  after  drawings  taken  from  the 
Lite,  by  Elizabeth  Ulackwcll.  To  which  is  added,  a 
fliort  Dcfcription  of  the  Plants,  and  ihcir  common 
Ufes  in  Phy(ic,  1739,"  ^  vols,  folio.  In  or  abcmt  the 
year  1740  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  renewing  his  inti- 
macy with  the  nobleman  he  knew  at  the  Hague,  again 
airumed  the  medical  profcfnon,  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived ill  that  capacity  :  till  turning  projeclor,  he  laid 
a  fcheme  before  his  Swcdifli  majclfy  for  draining  the 
fens  and  inarlhcs,  which  was  well  received,  and  ma- 
ny thonfands  employed  in  profecnting  it  nndcr  the 
doftor's  dirciSion,  irom  which  he  had  fome  fmall  al- 
lowance from  the  king.  This  fcheme  fucceeded  fo 
well,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  othefs  of  greater  im- 
portance, which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  fnfpetfled  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count 
Telfin,  and  was  tortured  ;  which  not  producing  a  con- 
fellion,  he  was  beheaded  Auguft  9th  1748  ;  and  foon 
after  this  event  appeared  "  A  genuine  copy  of  a  Let- 
ter from  a  merchant  in  Stockholm,  to  his  correfpon- 
dedt  in  London  ;  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of 
Doftor  Alexander  Blackwell,  his  Plot,  Trial,  Charac- 
ter, and  Behaviour,  both  under  Examination  and  at 
the  Place  of  Execution  ;  together  with  a  Copy  of  a 
Paper  delivered  to  a  Friend  upon  the  Scaffold."  He 
poireffed  a  good  natural  genius,  but  was  fonicwhat 
flighty  and  a  little  conceited.  His  converfation,  how- 
ever, was  faceteous  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  might  be 
confidered  on  the  whole  as  a  well-bred  accomplilhcd 
gentleman. 

BLADDER,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  expanded  membra- 
nous body,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  ferving 
as  a  receptacle  of  fomc  juice,  or  of  fome  liquid  excre- 
ment;  from  which  it  takes  various  denominations,  as 
urine-blaJJcr,  gall-bladder,  &c. 

Bladder,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  veffcl 
which  fcrves  as  a  receptacle  of  the  urine  of  animals, 
aftrr  its  fecretion  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys.  This 
is  fomeiimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  diftindtion,  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  vsfica  urinaria.  The  bladder  is  fitua- 
tcd  in  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  men  immediately 
on  the  rcftum  :  in  women  on  the  vagina  uteri.  See  A- 

NATOMY. 

Though  the  urinary  bladder  be  naturally  fingle,  yet 
there  have  been  inftances  of  nature's  varying  from  her- 
felf  in  this  particular.  The  bladder  of  the  famous 
Cafaubon,  upon  diflcfting  hisbody  alter  his  death,  was 
found  to  be  double  ;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  we  have  an  account  of  a  iripple  bladder  found 
in  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  ill  and 
no  one  coidd  guefs  the  caafe. 

The  urinary  bladders  of  brutes  are  differently  con- 
trived from  the  liuman  bladder,  and  from  each  other 
according  to  the  ftrudnre,  crconomy,  and  manners  of 
living  of  each  creature.     StiOowparative-As^iToyir. 

Bladders,  when  below  atcrtain  magnitude,  are  more 
ufually  denominated  by  the  diminutive  vcficles,  veficu- 
Lt.  Of  thefe  wc  meet  with  many  forts  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  ;  fome  natural,  as  ilie  lungs, 
efpccially  of  frogs,  and  as  fome  alfo  imagine,  in  the 
mufclcs  ;  others  morbid  or  preternatural,  as  the  hyJa- 
tidis,  aiid  thofc  obfcrvablc  in  the  itch.  Natnralifts 
have  alfo  difcovcrcd  bladders  in  the  thorax  and  abdo- 


men of  birds,  as  well  as  others  in  the  belly  of  fillies, 
called  air-bladders  ^nAJ'^iy/is. 

Vegetable   bladders  arc  fonnd  every  where  in  the  , 
flrufture  of  the  bark,  the  fn.it,   pith,   and  farencfymtt 
or  pulp  ;  bclides  thofc  morbid  ones  raifcdonthc  furfacc 
of  leaves  by  the  punflure  of  infeds. 

BLADDF.R-N:it.       Sec  SlAPHYLff A. 

BLADDt.R-Seniia.     See  Colutea. 
BLADF:,  in  commerce,  a  thin  llendcr  piece  of  me- 
tal either  forged  by  the  hammer  or  run  and  cart  in 
moulds  to  be  afterwards  fliarpencd  to  a  point,  edge,  or 
the  like. 

Sword-blades  are  made  by  the  armourers,  knife- 
blades  by  the  cutlers,  &c.  The  Englilli  and  Damaf- 
cus  blades  are  moft  cftcemcd  among  the  French,  thofc 
of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  have  the  preference.  The  con- 
ditions of  a  good  blade  of  a  fmall  fword  arc,  that  it  be 
light  and  tough,  apter  to  bend  than  break.  When  it 
will  (land  in  the  bend,  it  is  called  a  p'^or  ?iiari's  blade. 

BLADEN,  (Martin),  a  tranflator  and  dramatic  au- 
thor was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army,  bearing  the 
conimiffion  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  l,)iieen  Anne's 
reign,  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whotn 
he  dedicated  a  trandation  of  Csefar's  Commentaries, 
which  he  had  completed,  and  which  is  to  this  day  a 
book  held  in  good  effiniation.  In  171 4,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Lords  CommitTioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions ;   and  in  171 7  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 

to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  room  of  Brett,  Efq. 

but  declined  it,  choofing  rather  10  keep  the  port  he  al- 
ready had,  which  was  worth  h.xcoo per  atniut/i,  and 
which  he  never  parted  with  till  his  death,  which  was 
in  May  1746.  He  was  alfo  many  years  member  of 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Portfmouth.  He  wrote 
two  dramatic  pieces;  both  of  which  (for  the  one  is  only 
a  mafque  introduced  in  the  third  aft  of  the  other)  were 
printed  in  the  year  1705,  without  ihe  author's  confent. 
Their  names  are,  i.  Orpheus  and  Euridicc,  a  Mafque. 
2.  Solon,  a  Tragic  Comedy. 

BLADUM,  in  middle-ai^e  writers,  is  taken  for  all 
fort  of  Handing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear.  The  word 
is  alfo  written  blatiim,  blcva,  and  blaviun:. 

In  old  charters,  the  word  bladum  included  the 
whole  produd  of  the  ground,  fruit,  corn,  tlax,  grafs, 
&c.  and  whatever  was  oppofcd  to  living  creatures.  It 
was  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  all  forts  of  grain  or  corn 
thredied  on  the  floor.  But  the  word  was  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  bread-corn,  or  wheat  called  in 
French  blS.  Thus  the  knights  Templars  arc  faid  to 
have  granted  toSir  Widodc  Mcriton's  wife  duas  Juiu- 
tiiiii  bladi. 

BLE.AU  (William),  a  famous  printer  of  Amftcrdani, 
a  difcipleand  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe's  :  his  Atlas,  his 
Treatifc  of  the  Globes,  Allnmomical  Infiiiutions,  S:c. 
and  his  fine  impreilions,  have  fccured  his  memory.  He 
died  in  \h%^. 

BLAFART,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin,  current  at 
Cologn,  worth  fomething  more  than  a  farthing  of  our 
money. 

BLAGRAVE  (John),  the  fccond  fon  of  John  Bla- 
grave,  of  Bnlmarfli-coun  near  Sunning,  in  Bcrklhirc, 
dcftendfd  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  country.  From 
a  grammar-fchool  at  Reading  he  was  fcnt  to  St  John's 
college  ill  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
the  iludy  of  mathematics,  and  without  tokini;  any 
K  k  3  degree. 
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Wain,  degree,  afiervvarJs  retired  to  his  patrimonial  feat  of 
Mair.  Sojtlicolc-logdc  near  Reading,  where  he  fi'ciit  the  re- 
— >■'""'  inaindcr  of  his  life.  In  this  manfion  he  died  in  the 
jear  1611  ;  and  was  biiricd  in  ihc  church  of  St  Law- 
rence, where  a  funipti'.oiis  nionmntni  was  crtSlcd  to  his 
memory.  I  Living  never  ni.irricj,  he  brqucaihed  to  all 
the  pollcriiy  of  his  three  hiothcrs,  the  fiim  of  50 1.  each 
pay,ible  ut  the  age  of  36  j  ;ind  he  calc.iLtcd  liis  dona- 
lion  fo  well,  that  near  foiirfcore  of  his  nephews  and 
their  defctndjnis  liavc  rcajied  the  benefit  of  it.  lie 
alfo  fettled  certain  lands  at  Sw.illuv\ficM  in  ihc  fame 
<:oiinty,  as  a  provilion  for  the  poor  for  ever.  Among 
other  ch.irities,  he  left  ten  pounds  to  be  annnally  dif- 
jHjfcd  of  in  tiic  following  ni.inntr:  On  good-Friday, 
the  cliiirch-wardcns  of  each  of  ihc  three  parilhts  of 
Heading  fend  to  the,town-hall  qhc  lirtuous  maid,  ■v.ko 
has  tiv;d fiv: years  '.rith  her  vinjler  :  there,  in  the  pre- 
Icncc  of  the  nia;;iltraics,  thcic  three  vinuous  maids 
throw  dice  for  the  ten  pounds.  The  two  lofcrs  arc  re- 
turned with  :i  frelli  one  ilic  year  following,  and  again 
the  third  year,  till  cacli  has  had  three  chances.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  not  more  rcmaikable  for  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  than  for  liis  candonr  and  gcncro- 
fity  to  his  acqiiaintance.  His  works  arc,  1.  j4  malht- 
itiatical  J!v>el.  Lend.  15SJ,  fol.  2.  Oj  the  making  and 
life  of  thi  fariiiliar  jlaff.  Lond.  1 590,  ^to.  3.  /Ijiro- 
labiiim  tirantcum  generate.  Lond.  1566,  410.  4.  The 
art  of  dialing.  Lond.  1609,  410. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a  diftcmpcr  incident  to 
beads,  being  a  certain  bladder  growing  on  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  againA  the  wind-pipe,  which  fwells  to 
fiich  a  pitch  as  to  ftop  the  breath.  It  conies  by  great 
chaffi'ig  and  heating  of  the  lloniach,  and  is  perceived 
by  the  bcall's  gaping  and  holding  out  his  tongue,  and 
Joaniiiig  at  the  month.  To  cure  it,  cart  the  bcaft, 
take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then,  (lit;ing  the  bladder, 
wadi  it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a  little  fait. 

BLAIR  (John),  a  Scotiiili  author,  was  contempo- 
rary with,  and  the  companion,  foine  fay  the  chaplain, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  attended  that  great  hero 
in  almoft  all  his  exploits  ;  and,  after  his  death,  which 
left  fo  great  a  flain  on  the  character  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  he  wrote  his  memoirs  in  Latin.  The  injury 
of  time  lias  defiroyed  this  work,  which  might  have 
thrown  the  grcatefl  light  on  the  hiftory  of  a  very  bnfy 
and  remarkable  period.  An  inaccurate  fragment  of  it 
only  has  defcended  to  ns,  from  which  little  can  bi 
learned,  and  which  was  piibli(hcd,  with  a  commentary, 
by  Sir  Bobcrt  Sibbald. 

Blair  (James),  an  eminent  divine,  was  born  and 
bred  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  at  length  a  benefice  in 
the  epifcopal  church  ;  but  meeting  with  feme  difcon- 
ragements,  he  went  to  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  H.  and  was  fent  by  Dr 
Compton  as  a  milhonary  to  Virginia,  and  was  after- 
wards, by  the  fame  bilhop,  made  commilfary  for  that 
colony,  the  higheft  office  in  the  church  there.  He 
dillinguiflicd  himfelf  by  Iiis  exemplary  conduift  and 
HHWcaried  labours  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  ;  and 
binding  that  the  want  of  proper  fcminaries  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  learning  was  a  great  damp 
upon  all  attempts  for  the  propag;<tion  of  the  gofpel, 
he  formed  a  dcfign  of  erci?ling  and  endowing  a  college 
.Tt  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia,  for  profciTors  and  flu- 
«'cDts  in  academical  karuing.    He  therefore  not  only 


fet  on  foot  a  voluntary  fubfcription  j  but,  in  1693,  came 
to  England  to  folicii  the  siftliir  at  court  :  when  queen  *■ 
Mary  was  fo  well  plrafcd  with  the  noble  defign,  that 
file  cfpoufcd  it  with  p;<nicular  zeal  j  and  king  Sv  illiam 
readily  concurring  with  her  majefty,  a  patent  vm'.s  puf- 
fed for  trifling  and  endowing  a  college  by  the  name 
of  the  Willi/in  and  I\lary  colkge,  of  which  Mr  Blair 
was  appointed  prefidtni,  and  enjoyed  th.a  office  near 
50  years.  He  was  alii)  rcilor  of  W'illianilburgli,  and 
prelideiit  of  the  council  in  lh;ii  colony.  He  wrote.  Our 
Saviour's  divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  explained  in 
fcvcral  ferinons,  4  vols,  ofl^vo  ;   and  died  in  1743. 

Bi./iR  (John),  an  eliiincni  chronologifl,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eilinburgh  ;  and  going  to  London  was  for 
fome  time  iiflierol  a  (chool  in  Hedgt-Lanc.  In  1754, 
he  obliged  the  world  «i:h  that  valrablc  publication, 
"  The  Chronology  and  lliftory  of  the  A\orld,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  year  of  Chrid  1753.  HhiHraicd 
in  LVI.  Tables  ;  of  which  four  are  iniroihifloiy  and 
contain  the  ccnimies  prior  to  the  firl\  Olympiad  ;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  Lll.  contain  in  one  expanded 
View  50  years,  or  lialf  a  Century."  This  volume, 
\A  hich  is  dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwickc,  was 
j>id)!iffied  by  fubfcription,  on  account  of  ilie  great  ex- 
pellee of  tlic  plates,  for  whicV  the  author  apologized 
in  his  prelace,  where  he  acknowledged  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  announced  lonie  chro- 
nological dilfertaiions,  wherein  he  propofed  to  illuflratc 
the  difputcd  points,  to  explain  the  prevailing  fylleins 
of  cliror.ology,  and  to  eltablifli  the  aulhoriiits  upon 
which  fome  of  the  particular  aeras  depend.  In  Janua- 
ry I7J5  he  was  cletled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  l76io(  ihc  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1756 
he  puhlilhed  a  fccond  edition  of  his  "  Chronological 
Tables."  In  Sep.  1757,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  on  Dr  Townlhend's 
promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  the  ferviccs  of 
Dr  Blair  were  rewarded,  March  10,  1 761,  with 
a  prebcnd.'.l  Hall  at  Wellm.infter.  The  vicarage  of 
Hinckley  happening  to  fall  vacant  fix  days  after,  by 
the  death  of  Dr  Morrcs,  Dr  Blair  was  prefentcd  to  it 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wefiminftcr  ;  and  in  An- 
gufl  that  year  he  obtained  .1  Jifpenfation  to  hold  with 
it  the  rcicory  of  Burton  Cogglcs  in  Lincolnfliire.  In 
September  1763116  attended  his  royal  pupil  the  duke 
of  York  in  a  tour  to  the  continent  ;  had  the  fatisfac- 
lion  of  vifiting  Lilbon,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  mod  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  and  fcveral  parts  of  France ; 
and  returned  with  the  duke  in  Augnd  1764.  In 
I  76S  he  published  an  improved  edition  of  his  "Chro- 
nological Tables,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Princefs 
of  Wales,  who  had  exprefl'cd  her  early  approbation  of 
the  former  edition.  To  the  new  edition  were  annexed, 
"  Fourteen  Maps  of  Ancient  and  Modern  GeogMphy, 
for  illurtrating  the  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Hillory. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  DiflTertaiion  on  the  Progrefs  of 
Geography."  In  March  1771,  he  was  pre  fen  ted  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfter  to  the  vicarage  of 
St  Bride's  in  the  eity  of  London  ;  which  made  it  ne- 
ccffary  for  him  to  relign  Hinckley,  where  he  had  ne- 
ver rcfided  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Sims,  in  April  1776,  he  refigncd  St  Bride's,  and 
was  prefcnted  to  the  rectory  of  St  John  the  Evangelift 
in  Weftininfler  J  and  in  June  that  year  obtained  a  dif- 
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Elaife      pcnfation  to  huld  the  reStory  of  St  John  with  that  of 
It  Hortoii,   iieir  Coltbrookc,   Bucks,     llis  brother    cap- 

Blake^  tain  Cliir  falliiip,  glorioully  in  tlie  fervicc  of  his  coun- 
try iii  the  mcnorable  fca-fight  of  April  izih  1782, 
the  (hock  arcclerattd  the  Dotlor's  Heatii.  He  hail  at 
the  fame  time  the  influenza  in  a  ftvere  degree,  whicli 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  Jii;ie  24th  1782.  His  library 
was  fald  by  aiidion  December  i  i-i^th,  17S1  ;  and 
a  courfc  of  his  "  Leftures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old 
Telhmcnt"  hath  lince  been  advcrtifed  as  intended  for 
publication  by  his  widow. 

Blair  of  .-Jtho/,  a  callle  beloni^ing  to  the  duke  of 
Athol,  fcaicd  in  ihe  county  of  Athol  in  Scotland,  23 
miles  north-well  of  Penh.  W.  Lon^r.  5.  90.  N.  Lat. 
56.  46.  This  caftle  was  befieged  by  the  Hijihl.^nd 
army  in  1746  ;  and  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  who  was  reduced  to  eat  horfc's  fklh,  until  he 
was  relieved  by  the  HclHans  under  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford . 

BLAISE,  a  military  order  iiiftituted  by  the  kings 
of  Armenia,  in  honoiu'  of  St  Blaife,  anciently  bifllop 
of  Scballa  in  that  country,  the  patron  faint  of  that 
nation. 

Jullinian  calls  them  kni^rlusof  St  Blaife  and  St  Ma- 
ry, and  places  them  not  only  in  Armenia,  but  in  Pa- 
Iclline.  They  made  a  particular  vow  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
St  Bafd.  The  precifc  year  of  the  in!liiutiun  of  the 
knights  of  St  BLdfe  is  not  known  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  commenced  about  the  fame  time  with  the  knights 
Templars  and  Hofpitallers  ;  to  the  former  of  wiiicii 
they  bore  a  near  atiiniiy,  the  regulars  being  the  fame 
in  both. 

BLAISOIS,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  t'lc 
north  by  Beauce,  on  the  ealt  by  the  Orleannois,  oiithc 
fouih  by  Berry,  and  on  the  weft  by  Touraine.  Blois 
is  tlie  capital  town. 

BLAKE  (Robert),  a  famous  Englifli  admiral,  born 
Angiifl  1589  at  Bridgwater  in  Somerfetihire,  where 
lie  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Oxford  in  16 15,  where  he  was  entered  at  St 
Alban's  Hall.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Wadham 
college  ;  and  on  the  loth  of  February  161 7,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  162;;,  he  wrote  a 
copy  of  vcrfes  on  the  death  of  Mr  Camden,  and  lijon 
after  left  the  univerl'ity.  He  was  tinctured  pretty  early 
with  republican  principles,  and  dilliking  that  fcvcrity 
with  which  Dr  Laud,  then  bi:hop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
prclFcd  uniformity  in  his  diocefc,  he  began  to  tall  into 
the  pnritamcal  opinions.  His  natural  bluntnefs  caufnig 
llis  principles  to  be  well  known,  tlie  puritan  party  re- 
turned him  member  for  Bridgewater  in  1640  j  and  lie 
fervcd  in  the  parliament  army  with  great  courage  du- 
ring the  civil  war  :  but  when  the  king  was  brought  to 
trial,  he  highly  difapproved  the  meafure  as  illegal,  and 
was  frequently  heard  to  fay,  he  ivoiilJ  as  freely  venture 
his  life  to  favc  the  King,  as  ever  he  did  to  ferve  the 
parliament.  But  this  is  thouglit  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  fincc  after  the 
death  of  the  king  he  fell  in  wholly  with  the  republican 
party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  was  theablcfl  ofKccr  the 
parliament  had. 

1648-9,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjumflion  with  Co- 
lonel Dean  and  Colonel  Popham,  to  command  the  fleet ; 
auJ  fuoa  after  blocked  up  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince 


Rupert  in  Kinfale  harbour.  But  thefc  getting  cot, 
Blake  followed  them  from  port  to  port  :  and  at  laft  at- 
tacked them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt  ind  dcftroyed 
their  whole  fleet,  two  iliips  only  excepted,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  which  Prince  Rupert  himfilf  was,  and  the  Swal- 
low commanded  by  his  brother  Prince  Maurice.  In 
1652,  he  was  conllituted  fole  admiral  ;  when  he  de- 
feated the  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Van  Trump,  Ruy- 
tcr,  and  DeWit,  in  three  fevcral  engagements,  iii  which 
the  Dutch  lolt  1 1  men  of  war,  50  merchant  Ihips, 
and,  according  to  their  own  accoimts,  had  15,000  men 
flain.  Soon  after  Blake  and  his  colleagues,  with  a 
grand  fleet  of  100  fail,  flood  over  to  the  Dmch  coaft  j 
and  forced  -flcir  flitt  to  fly  for  fhclter  into  the  Ttxel, 
where  they  ucrektpi  for  Come  time  by  Monk  and  Dean, 
while  Blake  failed  northward.  At  lall,  howtver,Trunip 
got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  ol  120  inen  of  war  ; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  generals  Dean  and  Monk, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  off"  the  north 
Foreland  with  inditierent  fucctfs  ;  but  the  next  day 
Blake  coming  to  their  afliflanee  with  18  fliips,  gained 
a  complete  vitlory  ;  lb  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  favcd 
themfelvcs  on  Calais  fands,  their  w  hole  flee#  had  been 
funk  or  taken. 

In  April  i6jp,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  parliament, 
and  fliortly  after  afliuned  the  fupreme  power.  The 
ftates  hoped  great  advantages  from  this  ;  but  were  dif- 
appoinied.  Blake  faid  on  this  occafion  to  his  officers, 
"  It  is  liOt  for  us  to  mind  ilate  affiiirs,  but  to  keep  fo- 
reigners from  fooling  us." — In  November  1654,  Crom- 
well fent  him  with  a  flrong  fleet  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  orders  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Englifli 
flag,  and  to  procure  faiisfaction  for  the  injuries  that 
might  have  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  Blake  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz,. 
where  he  was  treated  with  all  iniagin.'.ble  refpeift  :  a 
Dutch  admiral  would  not  hoift  his  flag  while  he  was 
there  ;  and  his  name  was  now  grown  fo  formidable, 
that  a  French  fquadron  having  flopped  one  of  his  ten- 
ders, which  had  been  feparated  from  Blake  in  a  ftcrin, 
the  admiral,  as  foon  as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged, 
fent  for  the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake's  Itealth 
before  him  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  difcharge  of 
five  guns,  and  then  difniifled  him.  The  Algerines  were 
fo  much  afraid  of  him,  that,  flopping  the  Sallte  rovers,, 
they  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  what  EnglilTi  prifoners 
they  had  on  board,  and  then  fent  them  freely  to  Blake, 
in  order  to  purchafe  his  favour.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  coming  on  the  loth  of  March  before 
Algiers,  and  fending  an  nflicer  on  lliore  to  the  dey  to 
demand  fatisfaflion  tor  the  piracies  committed  on  the 
Englilh,  and  the  releafe  of  all  the  Englifli  captives. 
The  diy,  in  anfwer,  alledged,  that  the  fliips  and  cap- 
tives belonged  to  private  men,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  reftore  them  without  offending  all  his  fubjcds,  but 
that  he  might  ealily  retieem  them  :  and  if  he  thought 
good,  they  would  conclude  peace  with  him,  .md  lor 
the  future  offer  no  ads  of  hoflility  to  the  EngliJIi  :  and 
having  accompanied  this  anfwer  with  a  large  pnftnt  of 
frcfli  provi lions,  Blake  left  Algiers,  and  failed  on  the 
fame  errand  to  Tunis  ;  the  dey  of  which  place  not  only 
refnfed  to  comply  with  his  rcqucft,  but  denied  him  the 
liberty  of  taking  in  frefh  water.  "Here  (faid  he), 
are  our  caftlcs  of  Golctto  and  Porto  Ferino  ;  do  your 
woril."     Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as  his  cuftom 
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Wa3te.  VMS  when  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his  whifkcrs  ;  and 
— '^~~'  al'ier  a  ihort  coiillilianoii  vviib  his  olliccrs,  bore  inro  the 
bay  of  Hono  Fcrino  wiih  his  grrai  lliips  and  (heir  Ic- 
conJs;  and  coming  within  nuilkct  flioi  of  the  caftle 
and  the  line,  fntd  on  both  fo  warmly,  tliat  in  two  hours 
lime  the  calHc  was  rendered  dclcncclcfs,  and  thcginis 
on  the  works  alonj^  the  Ihore  were  difmountcd,  thoii,>^h 
60  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the  En^lifli.  Blake 
found  nine  Ihips  in  the  road,  and  ordered  every  captain 
to  man  his  lon^  boat  with  choice  men,  to  enter  the 
liarho'ir  and  lire  tlieTunilcens ;  which  they  happily  ef- 
fected, with  ihc  lofsof  2;  men  killed  and  48  wounded, 
while  he  and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  callle  by 
playing  continually  on  them  with  their  great  guns. 
This  daring  aflion  fpread  the  tenor  ot  his  name  thro' 
Africa  and  Afia.  From  Tunis  he  failed  to  Tripoli, 
caufcd  the  Englilh  flaves  to  be  fct  at  liberty,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  that  government.  Thence  return- 
ing to  Tunis,  the  Tunifeens  implored  his  mercy,  and 
begged  him  to  gnnt  them  peace,  which  he  did  upon 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  England.  He  next  failed 
to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  knights  to  rcflore  the  eft'cfts 
taken  by  their  privateers  from  the  Englifh  ;  and  by 
thefe  great  exploits  fo  raifcd  the  glory  of  the  Englifli 
name,  that  moftof  the  princes  and  flatcs  in  Italy  thought 
fit  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Proteftor,  by  feud- 
ing folemn  embaflies  to  him. 

He  paired  the  next  winter  either  in  lying  before 
Cadiz,  or  in  cruifing  up  and  down  the  Straits  ;  and  was 
at  his  old  flation,  at  the  mouth  of  that  harbour,  when 
he  received  information  that  the  Spanifli  plate  fleet  had 
put  into  the  bay  of  Sanita  Cruz,  in  the  illand  of  Tc- 
ncrifFc  :  upon  this  he  weighed  anchor,  with  25  men  of 
war,  on  the  13th  of  April  1657  ;  and  on  the  20th  rode 
with  his  fliips  off  the  bay  of  Sandla  Cruz,  where  he 
faw  16  Spanifli  Ihips  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  flood  a  caflle  furniflicd 
with  great  ordnance  ;  belldes  which  there  were  fcvcn 
forts  round  the  bay,  with  fix,  four,  and  three  guns  on 
each,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  line  of  communication 
manned  with  innflietccrs.  To  make  all  fafe,  Don 
Dirgo  Diagues,  general  of  the  Spanifli  fleet,  caufed  all 
the  fmaller  Ihips  to  be  moored  clofe  along  the  fliore  ; 
and  the  fix  large  galleons  flood  farther  out  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadfidcs  towards  the  fca.  Blake  having 
prepared  for  the  fight,  a  fquadron  of  fliips  was  drawn 
■out  to  nuke  the  firfionfet,  commanded  by  Captain  Stay- 
nerin  the  Speaker  frigate  :  who  no  fooner  received  or- 
ders, than  he  failed  into  the  bay,  and  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
nifli fleet,  without  the  leafl  regard  to  the  foris,  which 
fpcnt  their  fliot  prodigally  upon  them.  No  fooner  were 
thefe  entered  into  the  bay,  but  Blake,  following  after, 
placed  fcveral  fliips  to  pour  broadfidcs  into  the  caflle 
and  forts  ;  and  thefe  played  ihtir  parts  fo  well,  that, 
after  fotnc  time,  the  Spaniards  found  ihcir  foris  too  hot 
to  be  held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  flruck  in  with 
Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  the  Spanifli  flii['s,  out  of 
which  the  enemy  were  beaten  by  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon; when  Blake,  findin;;  it  inipnirible  to  cany  them 
away,  ordered  his  men  to  fet  iht  111  on  fire  ;  which  was 
done  fo  efieftually,  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  aflics, 
except  two,  wliich  funk  downright,  nothing  remaining 
above  the  water  but  part  of  the  marts.  The  Kiiglifli 
having  now  obtained  a  complete  viflory,  were  reduced 
to  mother  difTicuhy  by  the  wind,  which  blew  fu  Arong 


into  the  bay,  that  they  defpaired  of  getting  out.  They  ElainoBt 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  calUes  and  of  all  the  forts,  Blanc. 
wliich  muft  ill  a  little  time  have  torn  them  to  pieces.  '^ 

But  the  wind  fuddenly  fliilting,  carried  them  out  of  the 
bay;   where  they  left  tlie  Sp.miards  in  afloi-.ifliment  at 
the  iiajipy   temerity  of  their  audacious  victors.     This 
is  allowed  to  hive  been  one  ot  the  moflretnarkablc  ac- 
tions tliat  ever  happened  at  fca.     "  It  was  fo  miracu- 
lous (fays  the  Earl  of  Clarendon), that  all  men',',  ho  knew 
the  |)lacc  wondered  that  any   fober  man,  wiih  vhat 
cour.ige  foevcrcndowfd,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it; 
and  they  could  hardly  ptrfuadc  th(  mfelvcs  to  believe 
what  they  had  done  ;   whillt  the  Spaniards  comforted 
themfelvcs  with  the  belief,   that  they  were  devils  and 
not  men  who  had  dellroyed  iheni  in  fuch  a  manner." 
This  was  the  lal^  and  greatell  aflion  of  the  gallant 
Blake.     He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy  ; 
and  haftened  home,  that   he  might  yield  up  his  laft 
breath  in  his  native  country,  which   he  had  fo  ranch 
adoi-ned  by  his  valour.     As  he  came  within  fight  of 
land,  he  expired. — Never  man,  fo  zealous  tor  a  fadion, 
was  fo  ninch  rcfpefted  and  efleemed  even  by  the  oppo- 
fite  facftions.     Difintercfled,   generous,  liberal  ;  ambi- 
tious only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed 
enemies  ;  he  forms  one  of  the  moft  pcrfe(5l  charaftersof 
that  age,  and  the  leafl  flained  with  thofe  errors  and  vio- 
lences which  were  then  fo  predominant.     The  Protec- 
tor ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge  : 
but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  mofl  honour- 
able panegyric  on  his  memory.     The  Lord  Clarendon 
obferves, "  that  he  was  the  firfl  man  who  brought  fliips 
to  contemn  cafllcs  on  fliorc,  which  had  ever  bet  n  thought 
very  formidable,  and  were  difcovcred  by  him  10  make 
a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  ihofe  who  could  be  rarely 
hnrt  by    them.     He  was  the  firfl  that  infnfed  that  de- 
gree of  courage  into  feamen,  by  making  them  fee  by 
experience  what  mighty   things  they  could  do  if  they 
were  refolved  ;  and  the  firfl  that  taught  them  to  fight 
in  fire  as  well  as  in  water. 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  France,  feated 
on  a  little  river  called  Vejouze.  E.  Long.  6.  51.  N.  Lat. 
48.  55. 

BLANC.     See  Blank. 

Blanc,  a  town  of  Berry  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Creufc,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
land  about  it  is  barren,  and  lull  of  trees,  heath,  and 
lakes.     E.  Long.  i.  13.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

I^-ioiit-BiAsc,  a  flupendous  nioiiniain  in  Savoy,  the 
higheft  of  the  Alps,  and  encompafl'ed  by  thofe  won- 
derful coUcflions  of  fnow  and  ice  called  the  Claciers, 
See  Alps. 

Of  thefe  glaciers  there  arefive,  which  extend  almoll 
to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Chamonni,  and  are  fcparated 
by  wild  forcfls,  corn-fields,  and  rich  meadows;  fo  that 
immenfe  tratHsof  ice  are  blended  with  the  highcfl  cul- 
tivation, and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other  in  the 
moft  Angular  and  flriking  viclflitudc.  All  thefe  feve- 
ral  valleys  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of 
the  nioiiniains,  and  are  foiiie  leagues  in  length,  unite 
together  at  tlie  foot  of  Mont-Blanc  ;  the  higheft 
nioiiniain  in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  fiimmit  of  this  mountain  wasdeemed  inaccelTible 
before  Dr  Paccard,  a  phyflcian  at  Chjmoimi,  atiempt- 
cd  10  reach  it  in  Auijuil  1 786,  and  fnccccdcd  m  the 
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Clanc.  aitempt.  Soon  after,  the  f.ime  imdertakiiig  was  re- 
>'— '  folved  upon  and  accomplillitJ  by  ]\1.  ilc  Saiilllire,  who 
has  publilhcd  a  naraiivc  ot  the  joiirncy, — He  arrived 
atChaniouni,  luuated  at  the  foot  of  the  nioiuuiiin,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1  787  ;  bat  bad  weather  prevent- 
ed him  from  afceading  mitil  tlie  tirfl:  of  Auguft,  when 
lie  began  his  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  itrvantanJ 
eighteen  giiides,  who  csrried  his  philofopbical  and 
other  apparatus.  His  fon  was  left  at  (he  Priory  in 
Chamo'.uii,  and  was  cnijiloyed  in  making  meteorological 
obfervaiions,  will)  which  ihofe  made  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  might  be  compared.  Although  it  is  Icarcely 
lix  miles  and  three  quarters  in  a  Ibaight  line  from  the 
Priory  of  Chamouni  to  the  top  of  Mount-Blanc,  it  re- 
quires ncverthekfs  eighteen  hours  to  gain  the  funimit, 
owing  to  the  bad  roads,  the  windings,  and  the  great 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain.  That  he  might 
be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  pafs  the  night  on  what  part 
of  the  mountain  he  pleaftdjhe  carried  a  tent  with  him  ; 
and  he  and  liis  company  llept  in  it  the  tirfl  night  on 
that  eminence  which  is  tirfl  met  with,  and  which  is  on 
the  fouth  of  the  Priory,  and  about  a  mile  perpendicu- 
larly above  the  village. 

Hitherto  the  journey  was  free  from  danger,  or  even 
difliculty  ;  the  road  being  either  rocky  or  covered 
with  grafs  :  but  thence  upwards  it  was  either  wholly 
covered  with  fnow  or  confilled  of  the  moll  (lippery  ice. 
But  the  fecond  day's  journey  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  The  ice  valley  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  mull 
be  palled,  in  order  to  gain  the  foot  of  that  chain  of 
rocks  bordering  on  the  perpetual  fnows  which  co- 
ver Mont-Blanc.  The  paffage  through  this  valley  is 
extremely  dangerous,  fince  it  is  interfered  with  nume- 
rous wide,  deep,  and  irregular  chafms,  wliich  can  only 
be  crolfed  by  means  of  bridges  naturally  formed  of 
fnow,  and  thefe  often  very  (lender,  extended  as  it  were 
over  an  abyfs.  One  of  the  guides  had  almofl  pe- 
riflied  here  the  evening  before,  as  he  with  two  others 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  road.  They  had  the  precau- 
tion to  lie  themfelves  together  with  a  long  rope,  and 
lie  in  the  middle  liad  the  misfortune  to  have  the  fnow- 
bridge,  over  a  wide  and  deep  chafm,  break  under  him, 
fo  that  he  remained  fufpended  between  his  two  com- 
rades. M.  de  Saulfure  and  his  retinue  palTed  very  near 
the  opening  through  which  this  man  had  fallen,  and 
fnuddercd  at  the  danger  in  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  involved.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
in  this  valley,  and  the  winding  road  they  were  obliged 
to  take  tlirough  it,  occalioned  their  being  three  hours 
in  croifing  it,  although  in  a  (Iraight  line  its  breadth  is 
KOt  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

After  having  reached  the  rocks,  they  mounted  in  a 
ferpcHtine  direction  to  a  valley  filled  with  fnow,  which 
mils  from  north  to  fouth  to  the  foot  of  the  highcll  pin- 
nacle. The  furface  of  the  Ihow  in  this  valley  has  nu- 
merous filfures,  which  penetrate  fo  deep,  that  their 
bottom  is  no  where  to  be  fcen,  altliough  they  are  of 
confidcrable  breadth.  The  fides  of  thefe  filFures,  where 
the  fnow  is  broken  perpendicularly,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obfcrving  the  fuccelfive  horizontal  layers  of 
fnow  which  ire  annually  formed. 

The  guides  wire  defirous  of  pafllng  the  night  near 
one  of  the  rocks  on  the  fide  of  this  valley  ;  but  as  the 
lofticll  of  them  is  at  lead  1400  yards  perpendicularly 
lower  than  the  .Cuinniit  of  the  mountain,  M.  de  SaufTure 


was  defirous  of  ?.fccnding  higher;  in  confcqutncc  of 
which  it  would  be  iiecelfary  10  encamp  011  the  fnow  :  ' 
but  he  tound  it  diffictilt  to  convince  his  coiiipnnions  of 
tlic  pradicability  of  the  plan.  They  imagined  that 
during  the  niglu  an  unfupponable  cold  prevailed  in 
ihofc  heights  which  were  eternally  covered  with  fnow, 
and  they  were  ferioully  afraid  of  pcrilliing.  By  proper 
encouragements,  however,  he  indiiced  thcin  to  proceed  ; 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  liicy  arrived  at  the  fecond 
of  the  three  plains  of  fnow  which  they  had  to  pafs. 
Here  they  encamped  at  the  height  of  31CO  yardsaLovc 
the  Priory  of  Chamouni,  and  4250  yards  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  fea,  which  is  about  200  yards  higher  than 
the  peak  of  TenerifTe.  They  did  not  proceed  to  the 
lall  plain,  on  account  of  the  day  having  been  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  they  were  alfo  apprehenfive  of  expofing 
themfelves  to  the  Avalanches  which  are  frequently 
tumbling  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  They 
dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  fnow,  fufficiently  wide  to  con- 
tain the  whole  company,  and  covered  its  too  with  the 
tent  cloth. 

In  making  this  encampment,  they  began  to  expe- 
rience the  effeJls  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere.  Ro- 
bufl  men,  to  whom  feven  or  eight  hours  walking  or 
rather  climbing  were  an  abfolute  nothing,  had  fcarcely 
raifed  five  or  lix  fliovels  full  of  fnow  before  ihey  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  refling  and  relieving  each  other, 
almoll  incelTantly.  One  of  them  who  had  gone  back 
a  fmall  dillance  to  fill  a  calk  with  fome  water  which  he 
had  fcen  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  fnow,  found  him- 
felf  fo  much  difordered  in  his  way,  that  he  returned 
without  the  water,  and  palfed  the  night  in  great  pain. 
M.  de  Saulfure,  who  is  fo  much  accullomed  to  the  air 
of  mountains  as  to  fay,  "  That  in  general  I  feel  my- 
felf  better  in  fuch  air  than  in  that  of  the  plains," 
was  exhaufled  with  the  fatigue  of  making  his  meteoro- 
logical obfervations.  The  principal  inconvenience 
which  the  thinnefsof  the  air  produces,  is  an  cxcelfive 
thrift.  They  had  no  means  of  procuring  water  but  by 
melting  the  fnow  ;  and  the  little  flove  which  they  had 
carried  with  them,  afforded  but  a  feeble  fupply  for 
twenty  men. 

This  region  of  the  mountain  prefenis  to  the  view 
nothing  but  fnow  of  the  pureft  and  moll  dazzling 
whitenefs,  forming  a  very  lingular  contrail  with  the 
fky,  which  appears  remarkably  black. 

"  No  living  creature  (lays  M.  de  Saulfure)  is  to  be 
feen  in  thefe  defolate  regions,  nor  is  the  leafl  trace  of 
vegetation  to  be  difcovered.  It  is  the  habitation  of 
cold  and  filence  !  M'hcn  I  retleftcd  that  Dr  Paccard, 
and  his  guide  Jacques  Balmat,  who  firft  vifited  thefe 
deferts,  arrived  here  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  without 
fiielter,  without  alfdlance,  and  wholly  ignorant  where 
or  how  they  were  to  pafs  the  night,  without  even  the 
certainty  tliat  it  was  polfibie  for  men  to  cxill  in  the 
places  they  had  undertaken  to  vifit  ;  and  yet  that  th«y 
were  able  to  purfue  their  journey  with  unremitted  in- 
trepidity, I  could  not  but  admire  their  llrcngth  and 
courage.  My  guides  were  fo  firmly  pre>'i  Ifcilcd  with 
the  fear  of  coUl,  that  they  ihut  up  every  aprrti  re  of  the 
teiu  with  the  utmoft  cxaclnefs  ;  fo  that  I  fufli:red  very 
conllderably  from  the  heat  and  the  vitiated  air,  which 
had  become  lii.'hl-  noxious  from  the  breath's  ot  to  many 
people  in  a  fmall  room.  I  was  frequently  obliged,  in 
the  courfc  of  the  night,  to  go  out  of  the  tent,  in  order 
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Bhnc.  to  relieve  my  breathing.  The  moon  flioaewith  the 
—^^—^  brigluefl  fplendor,  in  the  midrt  of  a  Iky  as  black  as 
ebony.  Jupiter  rayed  like  the  fun,  arofe  from  bcliiiid 
the  mountain  in  the  eaft.  The  light  of  thefe  Itimina- 
ries  was  reHcifled  from  the  wiiiie  plain  or  rather  bafoii 
in  which  we  were  fiiuated  ;  and  dazzling  eclipfcd  every 
liar  except  ihofc  of  the  lirfl  and  fecond  magnitude. 
At  length  we  compfcd  ourfclvcs  !o  licep.  Wc  were, 
however,  foon  awakened  by  the  noifc  of  an  immcnfe 
mafs  of  fnow  (avalanche),  which  had  fallen  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  covered  part  of  the  llope 
over  which  we  were  to  climb  the  next  day." 

As  they  were  obliged  to  mtlt  a  great  qi!anti:y  of 
fnow,  and  prepare  many  neccllarics  for  their  farther 
progrefs  in  their  journey,  it  was  late  the  next  morning 
before  they  took  their  departure. 

"  Wc  began  ourafcent  (continues  M.  de  SaulTure) 
to  the  third  and  lart  plain,  and  then  turned  to  the  left, 
in  our  way  to  the  highcfl  rock,  which  is  on  the  eall 
part  of  the  fummit.  The  afceut  is  here  very  fteep, 
being  about  59  degrees  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and 
bounded  on  each  lide  by  precipices.  The  fbrfacc  of 
the  fnow  was  io  hard  and  llippcry,  that  our  pioneers 
were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  footfteps  w.ith  hatchets. 
Thus  we  were  two  hours  in  climbing  a  hill  of  about 
530  yards  high.  Havingarrived  at  this  lafl  rock,  we 
turned  to  the  wcftward,  anil  climbed  the  lad  afcent, 
whofc  height  is  about  300  yards,  and  its  inclination 
about  28  or  29  degrees.  On  this  peak  the  atmorjiliere 
is  fo  rare,  that  a  man's  ftrengih  is  exhauflcd  with  the 
Icaft  fatigue.  When  wc  came  near  the  top,  I  could 
not  walk  fifteen  or  fixicen  Ilcps  without  flopping  to 
take  breath  ;  and  frcqucnily  perceived  myfelf  (^  faint, 
that  I  wjs  under  tiie  ntcclliiy  of  fitting  down  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  recovered  my 
breath,  I  felt  my  ftrenglh  renewed.  All  my  guides 
experienced  limilar  fcnfations,  in  proportion  to  their 
Tcfpei^ive  conltiiuiions.  We  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
Mont-Blanc  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

"  I  now  enjoyed  tlic  grand  fpcdlaclc  which  was 
wndcr  my  eyes.  A  thin  vapour,  fufpcnded  in  the  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  air,  deprived  me  of  the  diftincl 
view  of  ilie  lowefi  and  mod  remote  objcils,  fuch  as  the 
plains  of  Kr.tnce  and  Lombardy  ;  but  I  did  not  fo  much 
regret  this  lofs,  fince  I  faw  with  remarkable  clearnefs 
what  I  principally  wilhed  to  fee,  viz.  the  affcmblage 
of  ihofe  high  ridges,  with  the  true  form  and  lituations 
of  which  i  had  long  been  deHrous  of  becoming  tho- 
roughly acquainted.  I  conid  fcarce  believe  my  eyes. 
I  thought  myfelf  in  a  dream  when  I  faw  below  my 
feet  fo  many  nujcfiic  peaks,  efptcially  the  Needles, 
the  Midi,  Argcnticre,  and  Geant,  whofe  bafcs  had 
proved  fo  diilicult  and  dangerous  of  acccfs.  I  obtain- 
ed a  pcrftft  knowledge  of  their  proportion  10,  and 
connet'lion  with,  each  other  ;  of  their  form  and  itnic- 
turc  ;  and  a  fmgle  view  removed  more  do.ibis,  and  af- 
forded more  information,  than  whole  years  of  I'.udy. 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  my  guidis  pitciud 
my  leat  and  were  fixing  the  apparatus  for  the  experi- 
ments I  had  propofcd  10  make  on  boiling  water  ;  but 
when  I  came  10  difpofe  my  inflruments  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  I  was  obliged,  alnioll  at  every  inllanl,  to  defirt 
from  my  labours,  and  turn  all  my  thoughts  to  the 
means  of  refpiration.  When  it  is  confidered  that  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  was  uohighcrihan  16  inches 
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and  a  line(t7.T4J  inches  Englini^,and  that  this  airhad 
confcquenlly  little  more  than  halt  thcdcniity  of  that  on  * 
the  plains,  the  breathing  mull  neccirarily  be  iiicreafid, 
in  order  10  caiifc,  in  a  given  time,  the  palFage  of  a  fuffi- 
cicnt  quantity  of  air  ihrougii  the  lungs.  The  frequen- 
cy of  refpiration  increafid  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
more  efpecially  as  the  arteries  on  the  I'urface  of  the 
body  had  not  the  prcflurc  they  were  ufually  accullom- 
ed  to.  Wc  were  all  in  a  feverilh  iLiie,  as  will  be  fccn 
in  the  fcqutl. 

"  While  I  remained  pcrfeAly  ftiil,  I  experienced 
but  little  unealinifs  more  than  a  iliglu  opprellion  about 
my  heart ;  but,  on  the  fmalUfl  bodily  exertion,  or  when 
I  fixed  my  attention  on  any  objed  for  fonic  monunts 
together,  and  particularly  Vv^hcn  I  prclfcd  my  chcft  in 
the  act  of  Hooping,  I  was  obliged  to  rc/1  and  pant  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  My  guides  were  iu  a  limilar 
condition.  We  had  no  appetite  ;  and  our  provifions, 
w  hich  were  all  frozen,  were  not  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite it  :  nor  had  we  any  inclination  for  wine  or  brandy, 
which  increafed  our  indifpofition,  moll  probably  by 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Nothing 
but  ficlh  water  relieved  us;  and  much  time  and  trouble 
were  necclfary  to  procure  this  article,  as  we  could  have 
no  other  than  melted  fnow.  I  remained  on  llie  fum- 
mit till  half  pall  three;  and  though  I  did  vui  lofe  a 
fingle  mouicnt,  I  was  not  able  10  make  all  thole  expe- 
riments in  four  hours  and  an  half  wliicli  1  h.ivc  Ire- 
quently  done  in  Itls  than  three  on  the  fea-lide.  How- 
ever, I  made  with  great  cxadncfs  tliofc  which  were 
moft  ellcniial. 

"  Wc  returned  much  tafitr  thmi  I  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  fince,  in  dtfctndiug,  \\  r  did  not  cxpcritnce 
any  bad  effcfts  troin  the  comprurion  01  the  thorax; 
our  refpiration  was  nut  impeded,  and  vie  were  not  un- 
der tiie  necelUty  of  reRing,  in  order  10  recover  our 
breath  and  flrcngth.  The  road  ilown  to  the  fiill  plain 
was  neverthelcfs  by  no  means  agn  1  able,  on  accoui.t  of 
the  great  declivity  ;  and  the  fun.  Oiiuiiig  lo  bri!!;lii  on 
the  tops  of  the  precipices  below  us,  mac.e  fo  ca^zling 
an  appearance,  that  it  r(  quired  a  good  head  10  avoid 
growing  giddy  from  the  prolprdl.  We  pitched  our 
ttsit  again  on  the  fnow,  though  we  were  more  than 
/jco  yards  below  our  lafl  night's  eiicampmem.  I  was 
here  convinced  that  it  wns  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and 
not  the  tatigue  of  the  journey,  that  had  incLmnioded 
us  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  otlnrwile  we  fhould 
not  have  found  ourfclvcs  (b  well,  and  fo  able  to  attack 
our  flipper  with  a  good  appetite.  I  could  now  alfo 
make  my  meteoiolot;ieai  cbfi  rvations  without  any  in- 
convenience. I  am  pi  rfuadcd  that  the  indifpoiitioii 
in  confequencc  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphtre  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  people.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
no  inconvenience  at  the  height  of  40CO  yards,  or  near- 
ly two  miles  and  a  quarter;  but  I  began  to  be  much 
atTeCleil  when  I  was  higher  in  the  atmofphere. 

"  The  nex  day  we  fo.ind  that  the  ice-valley  which 
we  had^allcd  on  our  firfl  day's  journey  had  undergone 
a  conlidcrable  change  frou\  the  heat  of  the  two  pre- 
cceding  days,  and  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
pal's  than  it  had  been  in  our  afcent.  We  were  obliged 
10  go  down  a  declivity  of  fnow  of  no  lefs  than  50  de- 
grees of  inclination,  in  order  10  avoid  a  chafm  which 
had  happened  during  our  expedition.  Wc  at  length 
got  down  as  low  as  the  firft  eminence  on  the  fide,  about 
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Blanc,     half  after  ninf,  and  were  perfeflly  happy  to  find  oiir- 
Blanc-     fclvcs  oil  a  foundation  which  wc  were  fure  vvouhi  not 
, ^'"'"S^'"' ,  give  way  under  our  feet. 

From  the  narrative  we  learn,  that  the  fummitof  ihc 
mountain  is  a  ridge  nearly  liorizontal,  lying  cafl  and 
well  :  tlic  Hope  at  each  extremity  is  inclined  from  28 
to  50  degrees,  the  fouth  lido  between  15  and  20,  and 
the  north  about  45  or  50.  This  ridge  is  fo  narrow 
as  fcarcely  to  allow  two  people  to  walk  abrcall,  ci'pe- 
cially  at  the  well  end,  where  it  refemblcs  the  root  of 
a  houfe.  It  is  wholly  covered  with  fnow  ;  nor  is  any 
bare  rock  to  be  fecn  within  ijo  yards  of  the  top. 
The  furfacc  of  the  fnow  is  fcaly,  and  in  fome  places 
covered  with  an  icy  cruft,  under  whicli  the  fnow  is 
dully  and  without  confilleiice.  The  highefh  rocks  are 
all  granites  ;  thofe  on  the  eafl  llde  are  mixed  with  llea- 
tites  :  thole  on  tlie  fouth  and  the  weft  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  fclioerl,  and  a  little  lafu  comeu!.  Some 
of  them,  efpecially  thole  on  the  call,  which  arc  about 
150  yards  below  the  fummit,  feera  to  have  been  late- 
ly ihivcred  with  lightning. 

M.  Je  SaulUire  I'lW  no  animals  on  the  mountain  ex- 
cept two  buttcrtiies,  wiiich  he  fuppofes  mull  have  been 
driven  thither  by  the  wind.  Lichens  are  the  only  ve- 
getables wiiich  are  found  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  thefc  mountains  :  the  y//«/;rf  ijc^iv///,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  on  the  lower  parts,  difappears  at  tiie 
heigiit  of  about  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fca. 

M.  de  SaulFure  has  given  us  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter on  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc.  Auguft  3.  at  noon, 
16  inches,  o  lines,  and  \\\  of  a  line,  Krencli  mcafure 
(i.e.  16.181  Englilh)  ;  and  Reaumur's  thermometer 
was  2.3  below  the  freezing  point.  M.  Sennebier, 
at  the  fame  time,  obferved  at  Geneva  the  barometer 
272  J:",^  (29.020  inches  Englilh)  ;  and  the  thermo- 
meter 22.6  jbove  freezing.  From  tliefe  data  he  makes 
the  height  of  Mont-Blanc  2218  loifes,  or  14180  Eng- 
lilh feet  (about  2J  miles),  according  to  M.  de  Luc's 
rule  ;  and  2272  toifes,  or  14)25  Englifli  feet,  accord- 
ing to  ^L  Tremblcy's.  To  thefe  heights  13  toil'es,  or 
83  feet,  the  hcit';ht  of  M.  Seniiebier's  room  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva  muil  be  added,  to  give  the  hcigiit  of 
the  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  lake  14263  feet,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Luc,  and  14608  feet  according  to  I\L 
Trcmblcy.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  made  the  height  of 
Mont-Blanc,  by  trigonometrical  meafuremtni,  14429 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  is  almoll  the  mean  between 
the  other  two.  The  refult  of  the  obl'crvations  made  at 
Chamouni,  contemporary  wiin  thofe  on  Mont-Blanc, 
agrees  llill  nearer  with  Sir  George's  meafurement. 
The  general  mean  refult  makes  the  fummit  of  Mont- 
Bianc  2450  toifes,  T5673  Eni;lif!\  feet,  or  three  miles 
nearly,  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

M.  de  Sauifure  fouml  by  his  clei5lrometer,  that  the 
clcclricity  of  the  air  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
was  politivc.  Water  boiled  at  68.991  degrees  of  a 
thermometer,  which  rifcs  to  80  with  liu-  barometer  27 
French  inches  high.  The  wind  was  north  and  extreme- 
ly piercing  on  the  fummit  ;  bit  fouihuardof  ilie  riiigc, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  wis  agreeable.  The  expe- 
riments with  lime-water,  and  with  the  cauHic  alkali, 
Plow  that  the  air  was  mixed  wiih  atmofphcric  acid  or 
fixed  air.     Sec  Atmosphere,  n°  12.  13. 

BLi\c-Miiiii^er^Yr.n.  ,!.  white  food,   is  3  prepara- 
tion of  dilFolvcd  ifinglals,  milk,  fugar,  cinnamon,  3<c. 
Vol.  III. 


boiled  into  a  thick  confidence,  and  garnillied  for  the 
table  wiihblanched  almonds.  Itis  cooling  and  llrcngih- 
cniiig. 

BLANCARDS,  a  name  given  to  certain  linen  cloth, 
thus  called,  becaufe  the  thread  ufed  to  weave  them 
has  been  half  blanched  or  bleached  before  it  was 
ufed.  They  are  manufactured  iu  Normandy,  particu- 
larly in  the  places  which  are  in  the  diftria  or  under 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Point-Audemer,  Bernay,  and  Li- 
fieux. 

BLANCH-FERME,  or  Blank  Jam;,  a  white  farm, 
that  is,  where  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  filver,  not  in 
cattle.  In  ancient  times,  the  crown  rents  were  many 
times  referved  to  be  paid  in  lil/ris  aibis,  called  bUv:c.h 
firwi-s  :  in  which  cafe  the  buyer  was  holdcn  dealbart 
firmam,  viz.  his  bafe  money  or  coin,  worfc  than  Ihnd- 
ard,  was  melted  down  in  the  exchequer,  and  reduced 
to  the  finenefs  of  flandard  lilvcr ;  or  inllead  thcrtof 
be  paid  to  the  king  12  d.  in  the  pound  by  way  of  addi- 
tion. 

BhAKcn-Holdir.g,  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  thevaf- 
fal  is  only  bound  to  pay  an  elufory  yearly  duty  to  hii 
luperior  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  to  his  right.  Sec 
Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxv.  3. 

BL.*\NCHARD  (James),  an  excellent  painter,  wii 
born  at  Paris,  and  learnt  the  rudiments  of  hisprofefiion 
nnder  Nicholas  Bolleri  his  uncle;  but  left  him  at  20 
years  of  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.  He  ftaid  two 
years  at  Rome,  and  from  thiicc  went  to  Venice,  where 
lie  was  fo  charmed  with  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintorct, 
and  Paul  Veronefe,  that  he  refolved  to  follow  iheirroan- 
ner;  and  in  this  he  fucccedcd  fo  far,  that  at  his  return 
to  Paris  he  foon  became  generally  elleenied  for  the  no- 
velty, beauty,  and  force  of  his  pencil.  He  painted  two 
galleries  at  Paris,  one  belonging  to  Perault,  the  firfc 
prclident,  and  the  other  to  Bullion,  fuperir.ttndant  of 
the  finances  ;  but  his  capital  piece  is  a  piclure  of  the 
defcent  of  the  Holy  Gholl  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  was  fcized,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  with 
a  fever  and  impoflhume  in  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died 
in  1683.  Of  all  the  French  painters  Blanchard  was 
eileemed  the  befl  colourifl,  he  having  carefully  fludied 
this  part  of  painting  in  the  Venetian  fchool. 
Cartc-BhAKCHE.  See  Carte. 
BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any 
thing  white.     See  Bleaching. 

Bla\chikg  of  Iro!!-p/,it:s,  is  performed  with  aqua- 
fortis and  tin. 

Blakching  ofW'jolliii  Stuffs,  is  done  with  foap,  or 
white  chalk,  or  with  fulphur  or  brimflone. 

Bi.AMHiKG  of  Silk,  is  performed  with  foap  and 
brimflone. 

Blaxchiag  ofU'tix,  is  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and 
dew.     See  Wax. 

Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  performed  on 
the  planclieis,  or  pieces  of  lilvcr,  to  give  them  the  rc- 
quilitc  liidure  and  briglunefs.  They  alio  blanch  pit  ces 
of  plate,  when  they  would  h.ivc  them  continue  white, 
or  have  only  fome  pans  of  them  buriiiflied. —  Blanch- 
ing, as  it  is  now  praiHil'ed,  is  performed  by  heating  tlie 
pieces  on  a  kind  of  peel  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  rcverbaiory  j  fi)  that  the  flame  palfes  over 
liie  peel.  The  )<ieces  being  fufficiently  heated  and 
cooled  again,  are  put  fuccelTively  10  boil  in  two  pans, 
which  arc  of  copper:  in  thefc  they  put  water,  common 
L  1  fait. 
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fait,  and  tartar  of  Montpelicr.  When  they  have  been 
well  dr.iincd  of  this  water  in  »  copper  ficvc,  they  throw 
fiiui  and  frefli  water  over  them  j  and  when  dry,  they 
arc  well  rubbed  with  towels. 

B  L  A  \-c  H 1 N  c  .among  gardencrs,an  operationwhereby 
certain  fjllris,  roots,  &c.  are  rendered  whiter  than  ihey 
would  oiherwitc  be. — It  is  thus:  After  pruning  ofi  the 
lops  and  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  blanched,  they  plant 
them  in  trenches  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  as  many 
deep,  more  or  l«Ws  as  is  .iiid;;ed  necellary  ;  as  they 
prow  up,  care  is  taken  to  cover  them  with  earth,  with- 
in four  or  live  inches  of  their  tops:  this  is  repeated 
front  time  to  time,  for  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  in  which  time 
ihey  will  be  tit  for  ufc,  and  of  a  whitilh  colour  where 
cuvcrcd  by  the  earth. 

Blanching  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of  covering 
iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  crull  of  tin.     See  Lat- 

TEN. 

BLANCO,  a  cape  or  pronmntory  of  Africa,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     W.  Long.  18.  ;o.  N.  Lai.  20.  o. 

Blanco,  a  promDUtory  of  Peru  in  South  America, 
in  the  South  Sea.     W.  Long.  81.  10.  N.Lat.  11.50. 

BLANDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  city  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Barciiio  in  Hifpania  Citerior  :  Now  Bltfnes,  a 
fea-port  town  of  Catalonia,  fituated  near  the  river  Tor- 
dara.     E.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

BLANDKOIID,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire  in  England. 
It  is  plcafinlly  feated  on  the  river  Store  near  the  Downs, 
but  has  been  fubjeit  to  fevcral  dreadful  fires,  particu- 
larly in  I7?l,  when  almod  the  whole  town  was  burnt 
down  ;  but  it  has  fincc  been  rebuilt  finer  than  before. 
It  has  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  lies  in  W.Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  JO. 

BLANDONONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of 
Liguria  in  Italy  :  Now  Bron,  or  Broni.  See  that 
article. 

BLANES.     See  Blanda. 

BLANK,  or  Blanc,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  fignifies 
white  ;  and  blaiictts,  or  blanca,  is  more  particularly 
nfcd  for  a  kind  of  white  or  filvcr  money,  of  bafe  alloy, 
coined  by  Henry  V.  in  thofe  parts  of  Krance  then  fub- 
\cSi  to  England,  valued  at  8d.  Sterling.  They  were 
forbidden  by  his  fuccelfor  to  be  current  in  England. 
In  fome  ancient  charters  they  were  aWtifolida  bland, 
vih'ttc  Jhilitngi. 

Blan'k  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  formerly 
current  in  France,  at  the  rate  of  five  dcniers  Tournois. 
They  had  alfo  great  blanks,  or  pieces  of  three  blanks, 
and  others  of  fix,  in  refpcft  whereof  the  linglc  fort 
were  called  litile  blanks  ;  but  of  late  they  are  all  be- 
come only  monies  of  account. 

Blank,  or  BLASK-Tick:t,  in  lotteries,  that  to  which 
no  prize  is  allotted.  The  French  have  a  game,  under 
the  denomination  blanque,  anfwtring  to  our  lottery. 

Blank,  in  coinage,  a  plate  or  piece ofgold  orfilver, 
cut  and  ihaped  for  a  coin,  but  not  yet  ftampcd. 

BLi.\K-Bar,  in  law,  is  u fed  for  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  a  coi/iwon  bar,  and  is  the  name  of  a  f>/ea  hi  bar, 
which  in  an  aftion  of  irefpafs  is  put  in  to  oblige  the 
plaintiff  to  alTign  the  certain  place  where  the  trcfpafs 
was  committed. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  fpa- 
ccs  fometimes  left  by  miftake.  A  blank  (if  fomething 
material  be  omitted)  in  a  declaration,  abates  the  fame  : 
aad  fuch  a  blank  is  a  good  caufe  of  demurrer. 


BLAXK-Verfe,  in  the  modern  poetry,  that  conipofed  Bbnkverf* 


of  a  certain  number  of  fyllables,  without  the  affiftancc 
ofrhimc.     Sec  Poetry,  Part  iii. 

PoikI-Blask.     See  I'oiST-Biauk. 

BLANK  EN  BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  W  ellphalia  and  duchy  of  Berg.  E.  Long.  7. 
18.  N.  Lat.  50.  }<i. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fubject  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfein- 
buttle.  The  cattle  or  palace  is  a  modern  building,  and 
is  the  refidcnce  of  the  priticcfs  dowager.  E.  Long  11. 
20.  N.  Lai.  51.  JO. 

BANKENHEIM,  a  finall  territory  of  Germany 
with  the  title  of  a  county,  which  is  part  of  that  of 
Eytftl,  near  the  archbilhopric  of  Cologn  and  duchy  of 
Juliers. 

BLANKET,  in  commerce,  a  warm  woolly  fort  of 
fluli,  light  and  loofc  woven,  chiefly  ufed  in  bedding. The 
nianufadurc  of  blankets  in  England  is  chiclly  confined 
to\\'itney  inOxfordlhire,  where  it  is  advanced  to  that 
height,  that  no  other  place  comes  near  it.  Some  at- 
tribute a  great  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  Witney 
blankets  to  the  abfterfivc  nitrous  water  of  the  river 
Windrufli,  wlicrcwith  they  are  fcoured  ;  others  rather 
think  ihey  owe  it  to  a  peculiar  way  of  loofe  fpinning 
which  the  people  have  thereabouts.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  place  has  engrolfcd  almoft  the  whole  trade  of 
England  for  this  commodity  ;  infomuch  that  the  wool 
fit  for  it  centres  here  from  the  funhcrmoll  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Blankets  are  made  of  felt-wool,  i.e.  wool 
from  off' flieep-lkins,  which  they  divide  into  feveral 
forts.  Of  the  head  wool  and  bay  wool  they  make 
blankets  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad  ; 
of  the  ordinary  and  middle  inrt  blankets  of  eight  and 
fcven  quarters  broad  ;  of  the  beft  tail  wool  blankets  of 
fix  quarters  broad,  commonly  called  cuts,  ferving  for 
feamens  hammocks.     See  Hykes. 

Toeing  ill  a  Blaxket,  a  ludicrous  kind  of  punilli- 
mcni,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  ancients  under 
the  denomination  fjgatic.  Martial  defcribes  it  gra- 
phically enough.  Ibis  ad  exculfo,  luijfus  acl  aftra,  fago. 
A  late  writer  rcprefents  it  as  one  of  Otho's  imperial 
delights.  But  this  is  turning  the  tables  :  that  empe- 
ror's diverfion,  as  related  by  Suetonius,  was  not  to  be 
the  fubjed,  but  the  agent,  in  the  affair  ;  it  being  his 
praftice  to  flroll  out  in  dark  nights,  and  where  Jie  met 
with  a  helplefs  or  drunken  man  to  give  him  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  blanket. 

BLANKOK  (John  Teunifz),  a  painter  of  great  a- 
biliiies,  was  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1628,  and  received 
his  carliefl  inflruttion  from  Arent  Tieriing:  but  after- 
wards he  was  fucecliively  the  difciple  of  Peter  Schcyn- 
burg  and  Cxfar  Van  Everdingcn.  When  he  had  fpent 
fome  years  with  thofe  maflers,  he  went  to  Rome,  where, 
during  his  continuance  in  that  city,  he  was  fludioufly 
diligent  in  copying  the  works  of  the  bell  maflers,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  focieiy  of  F'lemifh  painters  call- 
ed Bctitvcgels,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Jan  Ma/tt 
(which  in  Dutch  fignifies  mate  or  companion),  and  by 
that  name  he  is  moft  generally  known.  His  fubjefls 
were  landfcapes,  with  views  of  rivers  or  fea-fliores,  ha- 
vens or  ports,  which  he  executed  with  a  light  free  pen- 
cil ;  and  in  the  reprefentation  of  ftorms  and  calms  (as 
jiaiure  was  always  bb  model)  he  defcribed   thofe  fiib- 
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Elanquineje<fts  wiili  gveat  truth,  exa^itncfs,  and  ncatnefs  of 
II  handling.  The  piftiires  of  this  mailer  which  are  moil 
Elafplicmy.  comnienJcd  are  the  Italian  fea-ports,  with  velFcls  lying 
before  them.  He  polTclled  a  lively  imagination  ;  Bor 
was  his  hand  icfs  expeditious  than  his  thoughts  ;  and 
the  connoiilliirs  agreed  in  opinion,  that  if  he  had  be- 
ftowed  more  labour  on  his  piiftiircs  than  he  iifiially  did, 
or  if  he  had  tinilhed  them  more  highly,  he  would 
certainly  have  delhoyed  a  great  deal  of  their  fpirit, 
force,  and  cfFeft.  His  moll  capital  performance  is 
a  view  of  the  fea-fliore,  with  the  waves  retiring  at 
ebb  tide  ;  which  is  dcl'cribed  by  Hoiibraken  as  be- 
ing wonderfully  beautiful  and  natural.  He  died  in 
1670. 

BLANQUILLE,  in  commere,  a  fmall  fdver  coin 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  coart  of  Barbary  ;  it  is  worth  about  three-half- 
pence Sterling. 

BLARE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  copper  coin  of  Bern, 
nearly  of  the  fame  value  with  the  ralz. 

BLAREGNIES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Hainault,  feaied  in  E.  Long. 
3.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  Near  this  place  the  Englilh 
and  their  allies  imder  the  Duke  of  Malborough  ob- 
tained a  very  bloody  viftory  over  the  French  in  1709. 
This  is  nio(t  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Malplaqiict. 
See  Malplaq_uet. 

BLASE,  biihop  of  Sebada  in  Cappadocia,  in  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries,  fiiffered  death  under  Dio- 
clefian  by  decapitation,  after  being  whipped  and  ha- 
ving his  flc-ni  torn  wiih  iron  combs.  He  is  a  perfon 
of  great  note  among  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  procel- 
fions  relative  to  the  woollen  trade,  always  carry  a  re- 
prefentation  of  him  as  the  inventor  or  patron  of  the 
art  of  wool-combing  ;  though  that  art  mull  have  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  It  is  dillicnlt  to  fay 
how  the  invention  came  to  be  attributed  to  him  ;  but 
it  had  probably  no  better  origin  than  the  circumllance 
of  his  being  tortured  by  inftruments  ufed  in  combing 
of  wool. 

BLASL^,  LEATHER-CUP  ;  A  gcnus  of  the  order  of 
alga?,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  57ih  or- 
der, Algif.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindric,  replete  v.'ith 
grains;  the  female  calyx  is  naked  ;  the  fruit  roundilh, 
inimtrltd  in  the  leaves,  and  many-fccdcd. — Of  this  ge- 
nus there  is  but  one  fpccits  known,  the  pufilla,  which 
grows  natiu'ally  on  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets, 
in  u  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  grows  flat  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle  or 
patch,  compofcd  of  numerous  thin,  green,  pellucid, 
leaves,  marked  with  a  few  whitifli  veins  near  the  bale, 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  obiui'e  fcgnicnis  obfcurely 
crenited  on  the  edges.  Tlic  margins  ot  the  leaves  are 
a  little  elevated,  but  the  interior  parts  adhere  clofe  to 
the  ground  by  a  line  down  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  roots.  The  feeds  arc  fo  fmall  as  to  be  almoft  im- 
perceptible. 

BLASPHEMY  {blafpheviia,  or  blafphemitim),  in 
middle-age  writers,  denotes  fimply  the  blaming  or  con- 
demning of  a  perfon  or  thing.  The  word  is  Greek, 
/SxKT^H.uia,  from  /??.aTT«,  liedo.  Among  the  Greeks  to 
blafphcmc  was  to  ufc  words  of  evil  omen,  or  that  por- 
tended Ibmcthing  ill,  vvhicli  the  ancients  were  care- 
fiil  to  avoid,  fubflitining  in  lieu  of  them  other  words 


of  fofter  and  gentler  import,  fomeiimcs  the  very  revcrfe  Dlafphem^' 
of  the  proper  ones.  '       " 

BtAsniEMY  is  more  peculiarly  rcflrained  to  evil  or 
reproachful  words  fpokcn  of  the  Deity.  Auguflin 
fays.  Jam  vulgo  blaj])hcmia  nor.  accipitur  iiifi  viala 
verba  de  Deo  dicere. 

According  to  Linwood,  blafphemy  is  an  injury  of- 
fered to  God,  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  be- 
longing to  him  ;  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  nature.  '&'j  the  Mofaic  law,  blafphe- 
my was  punilhed  with  death  ;  Levit.  chap.  xxiv.  ver. 
13 — 16.  As  alio  by  the  civil  law;  Novel.  77.  In 
Spain,  Naples,  France,  and  Italy,  the  pains  of  death 
are  not  now  indicted.  In  the  Empire,  either  amputa- 
tion or  death  is  made  the  puniflmient  of  tliis  crime. 

^y  the  canon  law,  blafphemy  was  puniflicd  only  by 
a  foleinn  penance  ;  and  by  cullom  either  by  a  pecu- 
niary or  corporal  punilhmcnt.  By  the  Englifli  laws, 
blafphemies  of  God,  as  denying  his  being  or  provi- 
dence, and  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jifus  Chi  ill, 
&c.  are  offences  by  the  common  law,  ami  punifliablc 
by  fine,  imprifoninent,  and  pillory.  And,  by  the  P.a- 
tute  law,  he  that  denies  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, or  aliens  there  are  more  than  one,  or  denies  Chri- 
ftianity  to  be  true,  for  the  firll  ofitnce  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  office  ;  for  the  fecond,  adjudged  inca- 
pable of  fuing,  being  executor  or  guardian,  receiving 
any  gift  or  legacy,  and  to  be  iniprifoncd  for  three  years. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  puniHiment 
of  blafphemy  is  death.  The  tirfl  fptcits  thereof  con- 
I'llls  in  railing  at  or  curling  God  ;  and  here  the  lingle 
aft  conflitutes  the  crime.  The  fecond  confifts  in  de- 
nying the  exillence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of 
the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therein  obllinately 
pcrfevcring  to  the  laft.  For  reiterated  denial  does  not 
fully  conlliiute  the  crime,  bccaufe  the  Hat.  of  Charlesll. 
i66r,  admits  of  repentance  before convidion,  as  a  com- 
plete expiation. 

This  llatute  of  1 661  is  ratified  by  a  flatulc  of  king 
William,  whereby  the  calling  in  queftion  the  exiflence 
of  God,  or  of  any  of  the  perlons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  is 
made  penal  :  For  the  firfl  offence,  iniprifonnient  till 
fatisfaCtion  given  by  public  repentance  in  fack-cloih  ; 
for  the  fecond,  a  fine  of  a  year's  valued  rent  of  the 
real  ellatc,  and  twentieth  part  of  the  perfonal  eflate  \ 
and  the  trial  in  both  thcfe  cafes  is  competent  to  inferior 
judges.  The  trial  of  the  third  offence  is  death,  to  be 
tried  only  by  thejufliccs. 

Blasi'HEMI'  aociirfi  the  Holy  Chofl.  Divines  are  not 
agreed  with  refptft  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  thus  dc* 
nominated  (Mat.  chap.  xii.  ver.  31.),  and  the  grounds 
of  the  extreme  guilt  alcribcd  to  it.  Dr  Tillotfon 
maintains,  that  it  conlillcd  in  nialicioufly  attributing 
the  miraculous  operations  which  Chrill  performed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Giioll  to  the  devil.  Dr  Whitby 
refers  it  to  il;e  difptnfation  of  the  Holy  Gholl,  which 
commenced  after  our  Lords  refurrcftion  and  afccnfion  ; 
and  thole  were  guilty  of  the  crime  who  perfillcd  in 
their  unbelief  and  blafphemed  the  Holy  Gholl,  rtpre- 
fenting  him  as  an  evil  fpirit.  The  crime  was  unpar* 
donablf,  bccaufe  it  implied  a  wilful  oppolition  to  the 
laft  and  moft  powerfid  evidence  which  God  would 
vouchfafc  to  mankind,  and  precluded  the  poflibility  of 
a  recovery  to  I'aiili  and  rcpciuancc. 

L  1  3  BLAST, 
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BLAST,  flatm,  in  the  military  art,  a  fudden  cora- 
prciilou  of  ilic  air,  caafed  by  tlie  ilifcharge  of  the  bul- 
let out  of  a  great  gun.  The  blafl  fonutinus  throws 
Jo.vn  part  ot  the  ciiibrarurcs  of  the  wall. 

Blas  r  is  alfo  applicii  in  a  more  general  fcnfc  to  any 
I'urtiblc  llreain  of  wind  or  air,  cxciicd  by  the  mouih, 
of  bellows,  or  the  like. 

i>L.\sT  is  alfo  ufcd  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  for 
V.  iiat  is  otherwifc  called  a  blight. 

Klads  or  Waitings  are  by  fome  fuppofcd  owin^  to 
cold  ;  by  others  to  the  want  of  a  due  I'uppiy  of  lap  ; 
by  others  to  afccnJing  fumes  of  the  earth  ;  by  others 
to  Iharp  winds  a:id  frofls,  immediately  fuccccding 
rains.  Thit  fpccics  called  urcdtnes  qx firc-iLijis,  is 
i.ippol'ed  by  Mr  Hales  owing  to  the  folar  rays  rcriecJfcd 
ftmn  or  condcnfcd  in  the  clouds,  or  even  collected  by 
the  denfc  fttams  in  hop  gardens  and  other  places.  The 
tftcft  of  them  is  to  wither,  flirivcl,  fcorcli,  turn  black, 
and  as  it  were  burn  up  the  leaves,  blolFonis,  and  fruits 
of  trees,  fiirubs, herbi,  grafs,  corn,  even  for  whole  irads 
of  ground. 

Phylicians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  blafts  afl'c<5ling  hu- 
man bodies,  and  caufiiig  erylipelas,  pallies,  &c. 

Blasts,  among  miners.     See  Damps. 

BLASTED,  fonieihing  (Iruck  with  a  blalt.  Among 
the  Romans,  places  blafttd  with  lightning  were  to  be 
coafecratcd  to  Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  bidentalia 
and  puHalUi.  It  was  alfo  a  ceremonial  of  religion  to 
birn  blalU-d  bodies  in  the  fire. 

BL.'^STING,  among  miners,  a  term  for  the  tear- 
ing lip  rocks,  which  they  find  in  their  way,  by  gun- 
powder. The  method  of  doing  which  is  this  :  they 
make  a  long  hole  like  the  hollow  of  a  large  gun-barrel 
ju  the  rock  they  would  fplit  ;  this  they  fill  with  gun- 
powder; then  they  llrmly  flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
with  clay,  except  a  touch-hole,  at  which  they  leave  a 
match  to  fire  it.  A  fmall  quantity  of  powder  does 
great  things  this  way. 

BLATOBULGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  Antoninc  ;  a 
place  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  having  a  camp  of 
cxploratores  or  fcouts  near  Solway  Krith  and  promon- 
tory ;   now  called  Butnefs,  (Cainden). 

BLATTA,  or  Cockroach,  a  genus  of  infcffs  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  or  fuch  as  have  four 
fcmicrullaceous  incumbent  wings.  The  head  of  the 
blatta  is  intiecffcd  towards  the  breafl  ;  the  aniennse,  or 
feelers,  are  hard  like  briflles  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  are 
plain,  and  refcmblc  parchment  ;  the  breafl  is  fmooth, 
roundifli,  and  is  terminated  by  an  edge  or  margin  ;  the 
feet  are  fitted  for  running  ;  and  there  are  two  fmall 
horns  above  the  tail.  This  infect  rcfemblcs  the  beetle  ; 
and  there  arc  10  fpecics,  viz.  i.  The  gigantea  is  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  has  fquare  brownilh  marks  on  the 
breafl.  It  is  found  in  Alia  and  America,  and  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg.  2.  The  alba  is  red,  and  the 
margin  of  the  breafl  is  white.  It  is  found  in  Egypt. 
3.  The  furinanienlis  is  livid,  and  the  breafl  edged  with 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  4.  The  americana 
is  of  an  iron  colour,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  breafl  is 
white.  The  wings  and  elytra  are  longer  than  its  body. 
It  is  found  in  America  and  the  fouth  of  France,  y. 
the  pivea  is  white,  with  yellow  feelers.  It  is  a  native 
of  America.  6.  The  africana  is  afli-colourcd,  and  has 
fome  hairs  on  its  breafl.  It  is  found  in  Africa.  7. 
The  orienialis  is  of  a  dufky  afli-colour,  hasflior:  elytra. 


with  an  oblong  furrow  in  them.  This  fpecics  is  fre-  Bhttaria 
ijuent  in.'\mciica.  They  get  into  chcfis,  &c.  and  do  II 
much  hurt  locioaihs  ;  they  infcfl  peoples  beds  in  the  y*'°'^^'"S', 
nighi,  bite  like  bu^s,  and  lca\e  a  very  unlav<.iury  fmcU 
briiind  them.  'J'hcy  avoid  the  light,  and  fcldom  ap- 
pear but  in  the  night-time.  The  female  rcfemblcs  a 
kind  of  caterpillar,  as  it  has  no  wings  j  file  lays  an  egg 
of  about  one  halt  the  bulk  of  her  belly.  They  tat 
bread,  raw  or  drelfed  meat,  linen,  books,  fdk-woniis 
and  their  bags,  5(c.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  thut  ihc 
Indians  mix  their  allies  with  fugar,  and  apply  them  to 
ulcers  in  order  to  promote  the  f  ippuration.  8.  The 
germanica  is  livid  and  yellowifli,  with  two  black  pa- 
rallel lines  on  the  breall.  It  is  found  in  Denmark. 
9.  The  laponica  is  yellow,  and  the  elytra  are  fpoited 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  Lapland  ;  and  feeds  upon 
checlV,  fiflies,  &c.  10.  The  oblongata  is  of  an  oblong 
f:t;ure  ;  the  colour  is  livid  and  fhiningj  and  it  has  two 
black  fpots  on  the  breafl.  The  feelers  are  red  and 
clavatcd  ;  and  the  feet  arc  very  hairy.  It  is  a  native 
of  America. 

BLATTARIA:  (from  Blntta,  a  moth  or  little 
worm),  the  title  of  Scopoli's  l2ih  natural  clafs,  in  his 
Flora  Carniolica.  It  is  taken  from  the  BLiltaria, 
which  was  Tournefort's  generic  name  for  the  vcrbaf- 
cum  of  Linnctus.     Varbascum. 

BLAUBEUREN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Suj.bia,  and  duchy  of  Wirtembcrg.  E.  Long. 
9.  5  7.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

BLANKET,  a  fca-port  town  of  Brittany  in  France, 
fiiuated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  llaiions  of  the  royal  navy  of  France,  and 
is  fonictimts  called /'o// Lf?y;j.  W.  Long.  ^.  5.  N. 
Lat.  47.  40. 

BLAVIA,  or  Blavium,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Aqait.:in,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Garonne,  below  its 
contiuencc  with  the  Dordone  :  Now  Bluje  :  which  fee. 

BLAYE,  an  ancient  and  flrong  town  of  France,  in 
Guiennc.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Garonne,  has  a 
harbour  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  the  fliips 
which  fail  10  Bourdeaux  arc  obliged  to  leave  their  guns 
here.  The  river  is  ;8co  yards  broad  at  Blaye  ;  for 
which  reafon  a  battery  wms  built  upon  an  illand  in 
16S9,  to  command  the  vefl'cls  that  fail  up.  The  city 
is  built  on  a  rock,  and  has  a  citadel  with  four  baflions, 
which  is  called  the  Upper  Town.  The  lower  town  is 
feparated  from  the  upper  by  a  fmall  river  ;  and  in  the 
lower  town  the  merchants  rtfide  with  their  magazines. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn, 
which  they  fend  abroad  when  the  exportation  of  it  is 
allowed.     W .  Long.  i.  23.  N.  Lat.  45.  6. 

BLAZE,  a  white  fpot  in  a  horfe's  face. 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the 
dccyphering  the  arms  of  noble  families.  The  word  0- 
riiiinally  fignificd  the  blowing  or  winding  of  a  horn  ; 
and  was  introduced  into  heraldry  as  a  terin  denoting 
the  dcfcripiion  of  things  borne  in  arms,  with  their  pro- 
per fignilications  and  the  intendments,  from  an  ancient 
cullom  the  heralds,  who  were  judges,  had  of  winding 
an  horn  at  julls  and  tournaments,  when  they  explained 
and  recorded  the  atchievements  of  knights.  Sec  He- 
raldry. 

BLEA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner  rind  or 
dry  bark.     See  Plants. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening  linen  cl«h, 

(bread. 
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Bleaching,  thread,  &c.  which  isconduJled  in  the  following  nun- 

V— '  ner  by  the  bleachers  of  Britain. 

After  the  cloth  has  been  fortcd  into  parcels  of  an  e- 
qiialiinenefs,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  they  arc  latclitd, 
linked,  and  then  (lecped.  Steeping  is  the  full  operation 
which  the  cloth  undergoes,  and  is  perlormcd  in  this 
manner.  The  linens  are  folded  up,  eacli  piece diflinA, 
and  laid  in  alarge  wojden  velfel ;  into  which  is  thrown, 
blood-warm,  a  fuflkient  quantity  of  water,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  lye,  wiiich  has  been  ufcd  to  wliitc 
clotli  only,  or  water  with  rye-nical  or  bran  mixed  with 
it,  till  the  whole  is  tlioroughly  wet,  and  the  liquor  rifcs 
over  all.  Then  a  cover  of  wood  is  laid  over  the  cloili, 
and  that  cover  is  fecurcd  with  a  pofl.  betwixt  the  boards 
and  the  joining,  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  riling  during 
the  fermentation  which  enfucs.  About  lix  hours  after 
the  cloth  lias  been  llcepcd  in  warm  water,  and  about 
twelve  in  cold,  bubbles  of  air  arii'e,  a  pellicle  is  formed 
on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cloth  fwcUs  when 
it  is  not  prefled  down.  This  iniefline  motion  continues 
from  36  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  ;  about  which  time  the  pellicle  or  fcum  begins 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Before  this  precipitation  iiap- 
pens,  the  cloth  mult  be  taken  out;  and  the  proper  time 
for  taking  it  out,  is  when  no  more  air-bubbles  arifc. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  juftell  guide  by  the  mod  ex- 
perienced bleachers. 

The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  well  rinfcd,  difpofi-d 
regularly  by  the  fclvage,  and  waflicd  in  the  pui-mill  10 
carry  off  the  loofe  duft.  After  this  it  is  fpread  on  the 
field  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  ready  for 
bucking;  which  is  the  fccond  operation. 

Bucking,  or  the  application  of  falls  is  performed  in 
this  manner.  The  tird,  or  mother  lye,  is  nude  in  a 
copper  which  we  fliall  fuppofe,  for  example,  when  full, 
holds  170  Scots  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  is  filled 
three-fourths  full  of  water,  which  is  brought  to  hail : 
juft  when  it  begins,  the  following  proporlion  of  allies 
is  put  into  it,  viz.  3olb.  of  blue,  and  as  much  white 
pearl  alhes  ;  20olb.  of  Marcoft  alhes  (or,  if  they  liave 
not  ihefe,  about  30olb.  of  Ca(hub)  ;  5001b.  of  Miif- 
covy,  or  blanch  allies;  the  three  lad  ought  to  be  well 
pomided.  This  liquor  is  allowed  to  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  ftirring  tlie  alhes  from  the  bottom  very  of- 
ten ;  after  which  the  fire  is  taken  away.  The  liquor 
muft  Hand  till  it  has  fettled,  which  takes  at  kaft  llx 
hours,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Out  of  their  firfb,  or  mother-lye,  the  fecond,  or  that 
ufed  in  bucking,  is  made  in  this  manner,  hue  another 
copper,  holding,  for  example,  40  Scots  gallons,  are 
put  3§  gallons  of  water,  2lb.  foft  foap,  and  2  gallons 
of  mother-lye;  or,  for  cheapncfs,  in  place  of  the  foap, 
when  they  have  lye  which  has  been  ufcd  to  white  linen, 
called  wh'tti  limn  ly:,  they  take  14  gallons  of  it,  leav- 
ing out  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  is  called 
bucking-lye. 

After  the  linensare  taken  up  from  the  field  dry,  they 
are  fet  in  the  vat  or  cavs,  as  their  large  velfel  is  called, 
in  rows  endwifc,  that  they  may  be  equally  wet  by  the 
lye;  which  made  blood-warm,  is  now  thrown  on  them, 
and  the  cloth  is  afterwards  fqueezed  down  by  a  man 
with  wooden  flioes.  Each  row  undergoes  the  fame 
operation,  until  the  vcfTel  is  full,  or  all  the  cloth  in  it. 
At  lirll  the  lye  is  put  on  milk- warm,  and,  after  Handing 
a  little  time  on  the  cloth,  it  is  again  let  off"  by  acock 


into  the  bucking-copper,  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  JUeachinj, 

and    then    put  on  the  cloth  again.     This  courfc  is  re-  * </— ^ 

peated  for  fix  or  fcven  hours,  and  the  degree  of  heac 
gradually  increafed,  till  it  is,  at  the  laft  turn  or  two, 
thrown  on  boiling  hot.  The  cloth  remains  after  this 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  lye  ;  after  wliich  the  lye 
is  let  off,  thrown  away,  or  ufed  in  the  firfl  buckings, 
and  the  cloth  goes  on  to  another  operation. 

It  is  then  carried  out,  generally  larly  in  the  morning, 
fpread  on  the  grafs,  pinned,  corded  doun,  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  air,  and  wai<  rcil  lor  the  hill  iix  hours,  fo 
often,  that  it  ntver  isaliowcd  to  dry.  Afterwards  it  is 
allowed  10  lie  till  dry  fpots  appear  before  it  is  watered. 
After  feven  at  night  it  giis  no  more  water,  nnlefs  it  be 
a  very  drying  night.  Next  day,  in  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  it  is  watered  twiccoriuricc  if  the  day  be  veiy 
dry  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  not  drying,  it  gets  no  wa- 
ter :  After  which  it  is  taken  up  dry  if  the  green  be 
clean;  if  not,  it  is  rinfcd,  mill-w allied,  and  laid  out 
to  dry  again,  to  become  tit  for  Lucking. 

This  alternate  courfc  of  bucking  und  watering  is 
performed  for  the  moll  part  from  ten  10  lixtccn  times,, 
or  more,  before  tlie  linen  is  fit  for  foiiring;  gradually 
increaliug  the  flrength  of  the  lye  Irom  the  tiril  to  the 
middle  bucking,  and  from  that  gradually  decreafing  it 
till  the  louring  begins.  The  lyes  in  tlie  middle  buck- 
ings arc  generally  about  a  third  lironger  than  the  firft 
and  laft. 

Souring,  or  the  application  of  acids  to  cloth,  is  the 
fourth  operation.  Jt  is  difhcult  to  fay  when  this  ope- 
ration fliould  commence,  and  depends  niollly  on  the  fkiil 
and  experience  of  ilic  bleacher.  When  the  cloth  has 
an  equal  colour,  and  is  moltly  freed  from  the  fprat,  or 
outer  bark  of  the  lint,  it  is  then  thought  fit  for  louring; 
which  is  performed  in  the  following  mannir.  Into  a 
large  vat  or  veflcl  is  poured  ftich  a  quantity  of  butter- 
milk, or  four  milk,  as  will  f.itHciently  wet  the  firft  row 
of  cloth;  which  is  lied  up  in  lool'c  folds  and  preii'eJ 
down  by  two  or  three  men  barefooted.  If  the  nalk  is 
thick,  about  an  eighth  of  water  is  added  to  it ;  if  thin, 
no  water.  Sours  made  with  bran,  or  rye-meal  and  wa- 
ter, are  often  ufed  inllead  of  milk,  and  ufed  milk-warm. 
Over  the  firfl  row  of"  cloth  a  quantity  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter is  thrown,  to  be  imbibed  by  the  fccond  ;  and  fo  it 
is  ccmlinued  till  tlie  linen  to  be  foured  isfufKcieiiily  wet, 
and  the  liquor  riles  over  tlie  whole.  The  cloth  is  then 
kept  down  by  covers  tilled  with  holes,  and  fccured  with 
a  pofl  fixed  to  the  joill,  that  it  may  not  rife.  Sonic 
hours  after  the  cloth  lias  been  in  the  four,  air-bubbles 
arife,  a  white  fcum  is  found  on  the  furlace,  and  an  in- 
tefline  motion  goes  on  in  tlie  liquor.  In  warm  weather 
it  appears  fooner,  is  flronger,  and  ends  foontr,  thaa 
in  cold  weather.  Jufl  before  this  fermentation,  wliich 
lafis  five  or  fix  days,  is  finilhed,  at  whicli  time  the  fcum 
falls  down,  the  cloth  Ihould  be  taken  out,  rinfcd  n.ill- 
wallied,  and  delivered  to  the  women  to  be  wallied  with 
foap  and  water. 

Walhing  with  foap  and  water  is  the  fifth  operation  ; 
and  is  performed  thus.  Two  women  are  placed  oppo- 
fite  at  each  tub,  which  is  made  of  very  thick  flavcs,  fo 
that  the  edges  which  Hope  inwards,  arc  about  four 
inches  in  thicknefs.  A  fmall  vclTcl  full  of  warm  wutcr 
is  placed  in  each  tub.  The  cloth  is  folded  fo  that  tlie  fel- 
va"-c  may  be  firfl  rubbed  with  foap  and  warm  water 
kiigthwifC;  till  it  is  fulHcicntly  impregnated  with  it. 
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Bleaching.  In  this  manner  all  the  parcel  is  rubbed  with  foap,  and 
*      x       '  aficrwards  carried  to  be  bucked. 

Tlie  lye  now  iifed  has  no  loap  in  it,  except  what  it 
gets  Crom  the  cloth  ;  and  is  equal  in  Urcngih  10  the 
ftrongell  formerly  ufed,  or  rather  ftrongcr,  becaufc  the 
cloth  is  now  put  in  wet.  From  tlie  former  operation  thcfc 
lyes  arc  gradually  made  llroiigcr,  till  the  cloth  feems 
of  an  uniform  white,  nor  any  darknefs  or  brown  colour 
appcarsin  its  ground.  Aftcrthisthc  lye  is  more  fpeedily 
weakened  than  it  was  increafcd  ;  fo  that  the  lall  which 
the  cloth  gets  is  weaker  than  any  it  got  before. 

But  the  management  of  fours  is  different;  for  they 
arc  ufed  llrongell  at  firll,  and  dccrcafcd  fo  in  (Irength, 
that  the  lad  four,  confiJcring  the  cloth  is  ilicn  always 
taken  up  wet,  may  be  reckoned  to  contain  three-fourths 
of  water. 

From  the  bucking  it  goes  to  the  watering,  as  for- 
merly, olifcrving  only  to  overlap  the  fclvagts,  and  tie 
it  down  with  cords,  that  it  may  not  tear;  then  it  re- 
turns to  the  four,  milling,  wafliing,  bucking,  and  wa- 
tering again.  Thefc  opcrntions  fucceed  one  another 
alternately  till  the  cloth  is  whitened  :  at  which  time  it 
is  blued,   ftarched,  and  dried. 

This  is  the  method  ufed  in  the whiteningfinccloihs. 
The  following  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whitening  of 
coarfe  cloths. 

Having  forted  the  cloths  according  to  their  quality, 
they  arc  fiecpcd  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tine,  rinfcd, 
walhed  in  the  mill,  and  diicd  before  boiling. 

In  tliis  procefs  boiling  fupplics  the  place  of  bucking, 
as  it  takes  lefs  time  and  confcqucntly  is  thought  cheap- 
tfl.  It  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  aoolb.  Ca- 
ihub-alhes,  loolb.  wliitc  Mufcovy,  and  ^olb.  pearl- 
alhes,  boiled  in  105  Scots  gallons  of  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  liour,  as  in  the  prorcfs  for  the  fine  cloth,  makes 
the  mother  or  firft  lye.  The  cloih-boiler  is  then  to  be 
filled  two-thirds  full  with  water  and  mother-lye,  about 
nine  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  fo  that 
the  lye  ufed  for  the  boiling  the  coarfe  cloth  is  about  a 
third  weaker  than  that  ufed  in  bucking  the  fine.  Such 
a  quantity  of  cloth  is  put  into  the  foregoing  quantity 
of  lye,  when  cold,  as  can  be  well  covered  by  it.  The 
lye  is  brought  gradually  to  tlic  boil,  and  kept  boiling 
for  two  hours ;  the  cloth  being  fixed  down  all  the  time, 
that  it  does  not  rife  above  the  liquor.  The  cloth  is  then 
taken  out,  fpread  on  the  tieUI,  and  watered,  as  men- 
tioned before  in  the  fine  cloth. 

As  the  ("alts  of  the  lye  arc  not  exhaufled  by  this  boil- 
ing, the  fame  is  continued  to  be  ufed  all  that  day,  add- 
ing at  each  boiling  fo  much  of  the  moihcr-lye  as  will 
bring  if  to  the  fame  ftrcnj;th  as  at  tirft.  The  lye  by 
boiling  lofcs  in  quantity  fouiewhat  betwixt  a  third  and 
a  fourth  ;  and  they  reckon  that  in  llrcngth  it  lofes  a- 
bout  a  lialf,  becaufc  they  find  in  practice,  that  adding 
to  it  half  its  former  ftreiigih  in  frefh  lye,  has  the  fame 
cfFccl:  on  cloth.  Therefore  fome  frclh  lye,  containing  a 
fourth  part  of  the  water,  and  the  half  of  the  Itrength 
of  the  firfl  lye,  makesthe  ftcond  boiler  equal  in  flrength 
to  the  firfl.  To  the  third  boiler  they  add  fouiewhat 
more  than  the  former  proportion,  and  go  on  ftill  in- 
creafing  gradu-nlly  to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  is  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  a  day.  The  boiler  is  then  cleaned, 
and  next  day  they  begin  witli  frefh  lye.  Thefc  addi- 
tions of  frefh  lye  ought  always  to  be  made  by  the  ma- 
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flcr-blcacher,  as  it  requires  judgment  to  bring  fucceed-  Bleaching. 

in  lyes  to  the  fame  flrcngth  as  the  firfl.  *~~v ' 

When  the  cloth  comes  to  get  the  fccond  boiling,  the 
lye  fiiould  be  a  little  flronger,  about  a  thirtieth  part, 
and  the  deficiencies  made  up  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
fix  or  fcven  boilings,  or  fewer,  if  the  cloth  be  thin,  the 
lye  is  increafcd  in  this  way ,  and  then  gradually  diminifli- 
cd  till  the  cloth  is  fit  for  louring.  The  whitefl  cloth 
ought  always  to  be  boiled  firft,  that  it  may  not  be  hurt 
by  what  goes  before. 

In  this  procefs,  if  the  cloth  cannot  be  got  dry  for 
boiling,  bufinefs  docs  not  flop  as  in  the  fine;  for  after 
the  coarfe  has  drccped  on  racks  made  for  the  purpofe, 
it  is  boiled,  making  the  lye  ftrong  in  proportion  to  the 
water  in  the  cloth. 

The  common  method  of  fouring  coarfe  linen  is,  to 
mix  lomc  warm  water  and  bran  in  the  vat,  then  put  a 
layer  of  cloth,  then  more  bran,  water,  and  cloth  :  and 
fo  on,  till  the  cave  is  full.  The  whole  is  tramped  with 
mens  feet,  and  fixed  as  in  the  former  procefs.  A  thou- 
fand  yards  of  cloth,  yard-broad,  require  betwixt  four 
and  ll.x  pecks  of  bran.  The  cloth  generally  lies  about 
two  nights  and  three  days  in  the  four.  Others  prepare 
their  four  twenty-four  hours  before,  by  mixing  the  bran 
with  warm  water  in  a  feparatc  vefl'cl ;  and  before  pour' 
iug  it  on  the  cloth,  they  dilute  it  with  a  fufHcicnt  (|iian- 
tity  of  water.  After  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  four, 
it  ought  to  be  well  walhcd  and  rinfcd  again.  It  is  then 
given  to  men  to  be  well  foaped  on  a  table,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  betwixt  the  rubbing-boards.  When  it 
comes  from  them  it  Ihould  be  well  milled,  and  warm 
water  poured  on  it  all  the  time,  if  conveniency  will  al- 
low of  it.  Two  or  tiiree  of  thcfe  rubbings  are  fufficieut, 
and  the  cloth  very  feldom  requires  more. 

The  lye,  after  the  fouring  begins,  is  dccrcafcd  in 
flrengih  by  decrees ;  and  three  boilings  after  tliat  arc 
commonly  fulheient  to  finilTi  the  cloth.  Afterwards  it 
is  flarched,  blued,  dried,  and  bittled  in  a  machine 
made  for  that  purpofe,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  a  ca- 
lender, and  is  preferred  by  many  to  it. 

This  method  ufed  in  the  bleacliing  of  coarfe  cloths, 
is  very  like  that  pradifed  in  Ireland  for  both  fine 
and  coarfe.  The  only  material  difference  is  that  there 
the  bleachers  ufe  no  other  allies  bin  the  kelp  or  cal]nib. 
A  lye  is  drawn  from  the  former  by  cold  water,  which 
dilTolvcs  the  falts,  and  not  ilic  fidphureous  particles  of 
the  kelp-aflies.  This  lye  is  ufed  till  tlie  cloth  is  half 
whitened,  and  then  they  lay  alide  the  kelp-lye  for  one 
made  of  cafluib-aflics. 

In  the  preceding  hiflory  of  bleaching,  we   may  ob-  • 
fcrve,  that  it  naturally  dividesitrclfimofcverai  different 
branches  or  parts,  all  tending  to  give  linen  the  degree 
of  whitenefs  required.   How  they  effefluate  that  comes 
next  to  be  confulered. 

The  general  procefs  of  bleaching  divides  itfelf  into 
thefe  different  parts,  i.  Sleeping  and  milling.  2.  Buck- 
ing and  boiling.  3.  Alternate  watering  and  drying. 
4.  Souring.  J.  Rubbing  with  foap  and  warm  water, 
liarching  and  bluing.  We  fliall  treat  of  thefe  difTerent 
parts  in  their  order. 

Steeping.  Green  linen,  in  the  different  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  before  it  arrives  at  that  flate,  contrafls 
a  great  foulnefs.  This  is  chiefly  communicated  to  it 
by  the  drefTing  compofcd  of  tallow  and  fbwen,  which 
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Bleaching,  is  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of  bran,  flour,  or  oat-meal 

' '^~~'  feeds.     The  firft  ihiag  to  be  done  in  tlic  blcachficld  is 

to  take  off  all  that  lilth  which  is  forcij^n  to  ihc  flax, 
would  blunt  the  future  action  of  the  falts,  and  niigiii, 
in  unfkilful  hands,  be  fixed  in  the  cloth.  This  is  the 
dcfign  of  flceping. 

To  accomplilh  this  end,  the  cloth  is  hid  to  fteep  in 
blood-warm  water.  A  fmallcr  degree  of  lieat  would  not 
dilFolve  the  drcffing  fo  foon ;  and  the  greater  might  co- 
agulate and  fix,  in  the  body  of  the  linen,  thufe  panicles 
which  we  defign  to  carry  off.  In  a  few  hours  the  drcf- 
fing made  nfe  of  in  weaving  is  diilolved,  mixed  with  the 
water  ;  and  as  it  had  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity 
before  application,  it  becomes  a  fpecics  ot  ferment. 
Each  ferment  promotes  its  own  particular  fpccies  of 
fermentation  or  inteflinc  motion  ;  the  putrid  ferment 
fcts  in  motion  the  putrefaiflive  fermentation  ;  the  vinous 
ferment  gives  rife  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  the 
acid  ferment  to  tlie  acetous  fermentation.  That  there 
is  a  real  fermentation  going  on  in  Ileeping,  one  mult 
be  foon  convinced,  who  attends  to  the  air-bubbles 
which  immediately  begin  to  arife,  to  the  fcum  which 
gathers  on  the  furface,  and  to  the  inteltine  motion  and 
fwelling  of  the  whole  liquor.  That  it  mult  be  the  a- 
cetous  lermentation,  appears  from  tjiis,  that  the  vege- 
table particles,  already  in  part  Toured,  mull  firll  undergo 
this  proccfs. 

The  effci^  of  all  fermentations  is  to  fet  the  liquor  in 
motion  ;  to  raife  in  it  a  degree  of  heat  ;  and  to  emit 
air-bubbles,  which,  by  carrying  up  fome  of  the  light 
oleaginous  panicles  along  with  them,  produce  a  fcum. 
But  as  the  drelling  is  in  fmall  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  water,  thefe  effects  are  gentle  and  ilow.  The  aciil 
falts  are  no  fooacr  feparated,  by  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, from  the  abforbent  earth,  which  made  them  nut 
perceptible  to  the  tongue  in  their  former  Hate,  than 
they  are  united  to  the  only  particles  of  the  tallow,  which 
likewife  adhere  fuperficially,  dilfolve  them,  and  render 
them  in  fome  degree  millihle  with  water.  Jnthis  Itatc 
they  are  foon  wailied  off  by  the  intcftine  motion  of  the 
liquor.  The  confequence  of  this  operation  is,  that  the 
cloth  comes  out  freed  in  a  great  mcafure  frotn  its  fuperli- 
cial  dirt,  and  more  pliant  and  foft  than  what  it  was. 

Whenever  this  inteltine  motion  is  pretty  much  aba- 
ted, and  before  the  fcum  fublides,  bleachers  take  out 
their  cloth.  The  fcum,  wlien  no  more  air  bubbles  rife 
to  fupport  it,  fcparaics  and  falls  down  ;  and  would  again 
communicate  to  the  cloth  great  pan  of  the  filth.  But 
.  a  longer  ftay  woidd  be  attended  with  a  much  greater 
difadvantage.  The  putrid  follows  clofc  upon  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  :  when  thclatter  ends,  the  former  be- 
gins. Were  this  to  take  place  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, it  would  render  the  cloth  black  and  tender. 
Bleachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  article. 

The  firft  queltion  that  arifcs  to  be  determined  on 
thefe  principles  is,  What  is  the  properelt  liquor  for 
Aecping  cloth  ?  thofe  ufed  by  bleachers  are  plain  water  j 
white  linen  lye  and  water,  equal  parts  ;  and  rye-meal 
or  bran  mixed  with  water.  They  always  make  nfe  of 
lye  when  they  have  it. 

After  (teeping,  the  cloth  is  carried  to  the  putflock- 
mill,  to  be  freed  of  all  its  loofe  foulncfs.  There  can  be 
nothinc  contrived  fo  effectual  to  anfwer  the  purpofc  as 
this  mill.  Its  motion  iseafy,  regular,and  fafc.  While 
it  preffcs  gently,  it  turns  the  cloth  ;  which  is  continu- 


ally waflied  with  a  flrcam  of  water.  Care  muft  be  taken  BIeicI.;Df. 
that  no  water  be  detained  in  the  folds  of  the  linen,  o-  ^—\r—' 
therwife  that  part  may  be  damaged. 

Bucking  and  hoiihig.  This  is  the  niofl  imporiant 
operation  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  defcrvcs  a  tho- 
rough examination.  Its  delign  is  to  ioofen,  and  carry 
otf,  by  the  help  of  alkaline  lixivcs  or  lyes,  that  parti- 
cular (ubftance  in  cloth,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  brown 
colour. 

All  aOies  ufed  in  lye,  the  pearl  excepted,  ought  to  be 
well  pounded,  before  they  arc  put  into  the  copper  ;  for 
the  Marcoft  and  Cadiub  arc  very  hard,  and  uiih  fome 
difiiculiy  yield  their  fait.  As  tliefe  two  laft  contain  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  of  a  real  fulphurcous  mat- 
ter, which  muft  in  fome  degree  tinge  while  cloth  ;  and 
as  this  is  diflblved  much  more  by  boiling  than  by  the 
inferior  degrees  of  heat,  while  the  falls  may  be  as  well 
extracted  by  the  latter  ;  the  water  iliould  never  be 
brought  to  boil,  and  ihoidd  be  continued  for  fome  time 
longer  under  that  degree  of  heat.  The  pearl-aflies 
Ihould  never  be  put  in  till  near  the  end,  as  they  are  ta- 
fily  diifolved  in  water. 

If  the  falts  were  always  of  an  equal  llretigth,  the  fame 
quantities  would  make  a  lye  equally  Itrong  :  but  they 
are  not.  Salts  of  the  fame  name  dilt'crvcry  much  from 
one  another.  The  Mufcovy  alhes  are  turning  weaker 
every  day,  as  every  bleacher  muft  have  obfervcd,  till  at 
laft  they  turn  quite  effete.  A  decoction  Irom  them 
when  new,  mult  differ  very  much  from  one  when  they 
have  been  long  kept.  Hence  a  ncceinty  of  fome  exaft 
criterion  todifcoverwhcn  lyes  are  of  an  equal  flrength. 
The  tafte  cannot  fcrve  as  that  is  fo  variable  ;  cannot 
be  dtfcribed  to  another,  and  is  blunted  by  repeated  tri- 
als. The  proof-ball  will  fcrve  the  purpoie  of  the  bleach 
field fufticiently;  and, by  difcoveringthe  fpecific  gravity, 
will  fliow  the  quantity  of  alkaline  falts  dillolvecl.  But 
it  cannot  Ihow  the  dangenais  qualities  of  thefe  falts  ; 
for  the  lefscauftic  and  kfs  heavy  this  lujuor  is,  the  more 
dangerous  and  corrofive  it  may  be  for  the  clotii. 

The  third  lye,  which  they  draw  from  thefe  materials- 
by  an  infufion  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  l.illc  of  lime 
is  difcovcrable,  appears  plainly  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  firlt.  The  fecond  lye,  u  hich  they  extract  from 
tlie  fame  alhes,  and  which  is  reckoned  about  a  third  in 
flrength,  when  compared  to  the  lint,  mull  be  o(  the  fame 
nature  ;  nor  (liould  it  be  ufed  without  an  addition  of 
pcarl-alhes,  which  will  correct  it. 

It  is  taken  for  a  general  rule.  That  the  folution  of 
any  body  in  its  menitruum  is  equally  difllifed  through 
the  whole  liquor.  The  bleachers  deiicnding  on  this, 
ufe  equal  quantities  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  lye,, 
when  once  clear  and  fettled  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  falls  in  equal  quantities  of 
the  lye.  But  if  there  is  not,  the  millakc  may  be  of 
fatal  confequence,  as  the  lye  may  be  in  fome  places 
ftronger  than  wiiat  the  cloth  can  «ith  faftty  bear. 
That  general  law  of  folution  mull  have  taken  its  rife 
from  particular  experiments,  and  not  from  rcafoning.- 
Whether  a  fulEcient  number  of  experiments  have  been 
tried  to  afcertain  this  point,  and  to  cllablilh  an  un- 
doubted general  rule,  may  be  called  in  qucllion. 

"  But  (fays  Dr  Home)  when  I  h.ul  difcovcrcd  thac 
lime  makes  part  of  the  dillblvcd  fubllancc,  and  rc- 
flei^ed  how  long  its  groffcr  pans  will  continue  fuf' 
pcudcd  in  water,  there  appeared  ftronger  realbns  for 
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BlMching.  fiifpeaing  that  this  rule,  iho'  it  may  be  prctiy  general, 

^ '  docs  not  cake  place  here  ;  at  lead  it  is  worth  the  pur- 

f;iit  of  experiment. 

"  I  wciglicil  at  the  blcaclifitUI  a  piece  of  glafs  in 
fome  cold  lye,  after  it  had  liccn  boiled,  flood  for  two 
days,  and  about  the  foiinli  part  of  it  had  been  ufcd. 
The  gUfs  weighed  3  drjms  i;  grains  in  the  lye,  and 
3  drams  7;  grains  in  river-water.  The  fame  gl.ils 
weighed  in  the  fame  lye,  when  almoft  all  ufcd,  2  grains 
Icfs  than  it  had  done  before.  This  fliows,  that  the  lall 
of  the  lye  contained  a  third  more  of  the  dilTolvcd  body  ; 
and,  confeqiiently,  was  a  third  llronger  than  the  firlt 
of  the  lye. 

"  As  this  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  folution  of  the  falls,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment in  a  ditfcrcnt  way. 

"  I  took  from  the  furiace  fome  of  the  lye,  after  the 
falts  were  dilTolvcd,  and  the  liquor  was  become  clear. 
At  the  fame  time  I  immerfcd  a  bottle,  fixed  to  a  long 
ftick,  fo  near  the  bottom,  as  not  to  raife  the  alhts 
there,  and,  by  pulling  out  the  cork  by  a  firing, 
filled  the  bottle  full  of  the  lye  near  the  bottom.  The 
glafs  weighed  in  rivcr-rivcr  5  drams  38;  grains  ; 
in  the  lye  taken  from  the  fijrface  3  drams  34^  grains ; 
and  in  the  lye  taken  from  the  bottom  3  drams  31;. 
grains.  This  experiment  fliows,  that  the  lye  at  the 
bottom  was,  in  tliis  cafe,  ^ths  llronger  than  the  lye  at 
the  fiirface. 

"  At  other  times  when  I  tried  the  fime  experiment, 
I  found  nodiffcrence  in  the  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  there- 
for?, I  leave  it  as  a  qiieftion  yet  doubtful,  though  de- 
ferving  to  be  afcertaincd  by  thofc  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it.  As  the  lye  Hands  continually  on 
the  alhes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  is  nfcd  lad 
mufh  be  llronger  than  the  firft.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend, to  general  pradicc,  the  method  ufcd  by 
i\Ir  John  ChrilUe,  who  draws  off  the  lye,  after  it  has 
fettled  into  a  fccond  receptacle,  and  leaves  the  allies 
behind.  By  this  means  it  never  can  turn  llronger  ; 
and  he  his  it  in  his  power  to  mix  the  top  and  bottom, 
which  cannot  be  done  fo  long  as  it  (lands  on  the  aflies." 

Having  coufidered  the  lye,  let  ns  next  inquire  how 
it  ac^ls.  On  this  enquiry  depends  alnioft  the  whole 
theory  of  bleaching,  as  its  aftion  on  cloth  is,  at  lead 
in  this  country,  abfolutely  iicccnary.  It  is  found  by 
experiment,  that  one  effcft  they  have  on  cloih  is  the 
diminilhing  of  its  weight  ;  .".nd  that  their  whitening 
power  is,  generally,  in  proportion  to  tlicir  weakening 
power.  Hence  arifcs  a  probability,  that  thel'e  lyes 
acl  by  removing  fomcwhat  from  the  cloth,  and  that 
the  lofs  of  this  fubftancc  is  the  caufe  of  whitencfs. 
This  appears  yet  plainer,  when  the  bucking,  which 
larts  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  is  at- 
tended to. 

There  are  various  and  diiTcrent  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  thcfe  falts  :  thu  they  zA  by  aiitr- 
ing  the  external  texture  of  the  cloth,  or  by  fiparaiiiig 
the  mucilaginous  parts  from  the  roll,  or  by  exiraciling 
the  oil  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  The 
lafl  is  the  general  opinion,  or  rather  conjei'hirc,  for 
none  of  thcni  deferves  any  better  name  ;  bur  wc  may 
Vciitnre  to  afRrm,  that  it  is  fo  without  any  better  title 
to  pre-eminence  than  what  the  others  have.  Alkaline 
falts  dilfolve  oils,  therefore  thcfe  falts  dillolve  the  ctl'iu- 
lar  oil  of  the  cloth,  is  all  the  foundation  which  tliis 
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theory  has  to  reft  on  ;  too  flight,  when  unfiipported  Eleachmg. 
by  experiment,  to  be  relied  on.  *- — » 

Dr  Home  endeavours  to  fettle  this  queflioa  by  the 
following  experiments  and  obfcrvaiions. 

"  Wax  (l.iys  he)  is  whitened  by  being  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  an<l  moiflurc.  A  difco- 
vcry  of  the  change  made  on  it  by  bleaching  nuy  throw 
a  light  upon  the  qucftion. 

"  Six  drams  of  wax  were  fliced  down,  expofed  on 
a  fouih  window,  September  10.  and  watered.  That 
day  being  clear  and  warm,  bleached  the  wax  more 
than  all  the  following.  It  feenud  to  me  to  whiten 
quicker  when  it  had  no  water  thrown  on  it  than  when 
it  had.  September  15.  it  was  very  white,  and  I  dram 
3  grains  lighter.  3^  drams  of  this  bleached  wax, 
and  as  much  of  unbleached,  taken  from  the  fame  piece, 
were  made  into  two  candles  ot  the  fame  length  and 
thicknefs,  having  cotton  wicks  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
bleached  candle  burnt  i  hour  33  minutes  ;  the  un- 
bleached 3  minutes  longer.  The  former  riui  down  four 
times,  the  1  itter  never.  The  former  had  an  obfcure 
light  and  dull  flame  ;  (he  latter  had  a  clear  pleafant  one, 
ot  a  blue  colour  at  the  bottom.  The  former  when 
burning  feemed  to  have  its  wick  thicker,  and  its  flame 
nearer  the  wax,  than  the  latter.  The  former  was 
brittle,  the  Utter  not.  It  plainly  appears  from  tliefe 
f.icls,  that  the  unbleached  wax  was  more  inflammable 
than  the  bleached  ;  atui  that  the  latter  had  loll  fo  much 
of  an  inflammable  fubflance  as  it  had  lofl  in  weight  ; 
and  conftquently  the  fubflance  lofl  in  bleaching  of  wax 
is  the  oily  part. 

"  As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
former  experinuni,  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  entirely 
conclulivc  ;  for  it  is  poffible  that  fome  of  the  dnfl,  fly- 
ing about  in  tlie  air,  might  have  mixed  with  the 
bleached  wax,  and  fo  have  rendered  it  lefs  inflammable. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  analogical  reafoning  from  wax  to 
linen  without  objc<5lions.  Let  us  try  then  if  we  can- 
not procure  the  fubflance  extrafted  from  the  cloth, 
fliow  it  to  the  eye,  and  examine  its  diflcrent  proper- 
ties. The  proper  place  to  tind  it,  is  in  a  lye  already 
ufed,  and  fully  impregnated  with  thefc  colouring  par- 
ticles. 

"  I  got  in  the  blcachfield  fome  lye,  which  had  been 
nfcd"all  that  day  for  boiling  coarfe  linen,  which  was  to- 
lerably white,  and  had  been  twice  boiled  before. 
There  could  be  no  drcfling  remaining  in  ihefe  webs. 
No  foap  had  ever  touched  that  parcel  ;  nor  do  they 
mix  foap  with  the  lye  ufed  for  coarfe  cloth.  Some  of  . 
this  impregnated  lye  was  evaporated,  and  left  a  dark 
coloured  matter  behind.  Thisliibftance  feUoily  betwixt 
the  figures,  bjt  would  not  lather  in  water  as  ibnp  does. 
It  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  fulion,  and  afforded  a  tinc- 
ture to  fpirit  of  wine.  By  this  experiment  the  falts 
feem  to  have  an  oiiy  inflainniable  fubflance  joined  with 
them. 

"  Could  wc  feparate  this  colouring  fubflance  t'rom 
thefc  falts,  and  exhibit  it  by  itfelf,  fo  tliat  it  might  be- 
come the  objeit  of  experiment,  the  queflion  would  be 
foon  decided.  Here  chcniiftry  lends  ns  its  :  liiflance. 
Whatever  has  a  ftronger  aflinity  or  attraction  to  the 
fal'.s  with  which  it  is  joined  than  this  fubflance  has, 
nnill  fet  it  at  liberty,  and  make  it  vifible.  Acids  at- 
traft  alkaline  falts  from  all  other  bodies  ;  and  therefore 
will  fcrvc  our  purpofe. 

"  Into 
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atcjcliing.        "  Into  a  qnamity  of  the  impiegnatcd  lye  meii- 

' ^ '  tioncii  in  tlie  tormcr  experiment,  I   poured  in  oil  of 

vitriol.  Some  bubbles  of  oil  ar  )lc,  an  inicdine  mo- 
tion was  to  be  perceived,  and  tlic  liijuor  ciianged  its  co- 
lour frum  a  darlc  to  a  turbid  wliite.  It  curdled  like  a 
folution  of  fo.ip,  and  a  fcum  fonn  gathered  on  the  fur- 
face,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickncfs,  the  decpnefs  of 
the  liiiuor  not  being  above  fix  inches.  What  v.'as  be- 
low was  now  pretty  clear.  A  great  deal  of  the  fame 
matter  lay  in  the  bottom;  and  1  obfervcd  that  the 
fubllaiice  on  the  furface  was  precipitated,  and  fliovved 
itfeif  heavier  than  water,  when  the  panicles  of  air,  at- 
tached to  it  in  great  plenty,  were  difpclled  by  heat. 
This  fublhmce  was  in  colour  darker  than  the  cloth 
wliicli  had  been  boiled  in  it. 

"  I  procured  a  conliderable  quantity  of  it  by  Ikiin- 
ming  it  olf.  When  I  tried  to  mix  it  with  water,  it  al- 
ways fell  to  the  bottom.  When  dried  by  the  air,  i: 
diminilhcd  very  much  in  its  fize,  and  turned  as  black 
as  a  coal.  In  this  iLite  it  dellagraied  llrongly  with 
nitre  infulion;  gave  a  Ilrong  liuCtiire  to  fpirit  ot  wine; 
and  when  put  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burnt  very  llnwly,  as 
if  it  contained  a  heavy  ponderous  oil;  and  left  fomc 
earth  behind. 

"  From  the  inflammability  of  tliis  fubftance,  its  rc- 
jcftingof  water,  and  dilFolving  in  fpirit  of  wine,  we 
difcovcr  its  oleaginous  nature  ;  but  from  its  great  Ipe- 
cific  gravity  we  fee  that  it  dilTtrs  very  much  from  the 
exprelFed  or  cellular  oil  of  vegetables;  and  yet  more 
from  their  mucihiJe.  Tliat  it  diifolvcs  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  not  a  certain  argument  of  its  ditftring  from 
cxprelFed  oils  ;  becaule  thcfc,  when  join' d  to  alkaline 
falts,  and  recovered  again  by  acids,  become  foluble  in 
i'pirit  of  wine.  The  quantity  of  earthy  powder  left 
bcliinil  after  burning,  lliows  that  it  cont.iins  many  cf 
the  folid  particles  of  ilie  Hax.  The  fubllance  extracted 
from  clotli  by  alkaline  lyes  appears  then  to  be  a  compo- 
Tition  of  a  heavy  oil,  and  the  Iblid  earthy  particles  of 
the  flax. 

"  In  what  manner  thcfe  falts  ai5l  fo  as  to  didblve  the 
oils,  and  detach  ihe  I'oliJ  particles,  is  uncertain  ;  l)ut  we 
fee  evidently  how  nnich  cloth  mull  be  weakened  by  an 
improper  uCe  ot  them,  as  we  find  the  folid  particles 
ihemfelvcs  are  feparated." 

It  is  neceiFiry  th.it  cloth  ihould  be  dry  before  buck- 
ing, that  the  falts  may  enier  into  the  body  of  the  cloth 
alo:ig  with  the  water;  for  they  will  not  enter  in  fuch 
qnaniity  if  it  be  wet;  and  by  acfiiig  too  powerfully 
.     on  the  external  threads,  may  endanger  them. 

The  degree  of  heat  is  a  very  material  circiimflance 
5n  this  operation.  As  the  adion  of  the  falts  is  always 
in  propiriion  to  the  heat,  it  would  appear  more 
proper  to  begin  with  a  boiling  heat,  by  which  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour  might  be  fiivcd.  The 
reafon  why  this  method  is  not  followed  appears  to  be 
this.  If  any  vegetable  or  vegetable  fubftancc  is  to  be 
foftencd  and  to  have  its  juices  extracted,  it  is  found 
more  proper  to  give  It  gentle  dc^^rcesof  heat  at  firll,and 
to  advincc  gradually,  th  m  to  plunge  it  all  at  once  in 
boiling  water.  This  lall  de'j;ree  of  hcai  is  fo  ftroiig, 
that  when  applied  at  once  to  a  vegetable  it  hardens  in- 
ftead  of  foftciiing  its  texture.  Dried  vegetables  arc 
immediately  put  into  boiling  water  by  cooks,  thai  thefe 
fubdauces  may  prcferve  their  green  colour,  whicli  is 
«>iily  to  be  done  1/  hindering  ihein  from  lurning  coo 
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foft.     Boiling  water  has  the  fame  cfii.*.^  on  animal  fub-  nieachio* 

fiances;  lor  if  fait  beef  is  put  into  it,  the  water  is  ' « — 

kept  from  getting  at  the  falts  from  the  outfide  of  the 
beef  being  hardened. 

But  when  we  cc  nfider  Iiow  much  of  an  oily  fub- 
flance  there  is  in  the  cloth,  cfpccially  at  iiril,  which 
will  lor  fome  time  keep  off  the  water,  and  how  the 
twilling  of  the  threads,  and  clofenefs  of  the  texture, 
hinders  the  water  from  penetrating,  we  Iliall  (ind,  that 
it  boiling  water  were  put  on  at  once,  the  cloth  might 
be  liable,  in  fevtral  parts,  to  a  dry  heat  which  woidd 
be  much  worfe  than  a  wet  one.  Tiiat  the  lyes  have  not 
accefs  to  all  parts  of  the  cloth,  at  firfl,  appears  plainly 
horn  this,  that  when  it  has  lain,  after  the  firfl  bucking, 
till  all  the  lyes  are  wadied  out,  it  is  as  black,  in  fome 
parts,  as  when  it  was  fteeped.  This  nuilt  be  owing 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  colouring  particles  from  thofe 
places  to  which  the  lye  has  accefs,  and  to  their  re- 
maining where  it  has'  not.  It  would  feem  advifablc 
then,  in  the  firfl  bucking  or  two,  when  the  cloth  is 
loul,  to  ufc  the  lye  coiifiderably  below  the  boiling 
point;  that  by  this  foakiug  or  maceration,  the  foul- 
nefs  may  be  entirely  difchargcd,  and  the  cloth  quite 
opened  for  the  fpeedy  reception  of  the  boiling  lye  in 
the  buckings  which  follow. 

The  lyes  ihould  like  wife  be  weakeftiii  the  firft  buck- 
ings, becaufe  then  tlicy  aft  only  on  the  more  external 
parts;  whereas,  when  the  cloth  is  more  opened,  and 
the  field  of  aftion  is  increafcd,  the  aflive  powers  ought 
to  be  fo  too.  for  this  reafon  they  are  at  the  Ilrongcll 
after  fome  fourings. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  confidered, 
is,  the  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth,  where  boil- 
ing is  fubllituted  in  place  of  bucking.  Tiiis  fpecies  of 
linen  cannot  afibrd  the  time  and  laboiir  ncceli'ary  for 
the  latter  operation  ;  and  therefore  they  mull  undergo 
a  Ihorter  and  more  afiive  method.  As  the  heat  con- 
tinues longer  at  the  degree  of  b  'iliiig,  the  lyes  ufed  to 
the  coarfe  cloth  mull  be  weaker  than  thofe  ufed  to 
the  fine.  There  is  not  fo  much  danger  Irom  heat  in 
the  coarfe  as  in  the  fine  cloth,  becaufe  the  former  is  of 
a  more  open  texture,  and  \iill  allow  the  lye  to  pene- 
trate more  fpeedily.  In  the  clofcr  kinds,  however, 
the  firll  application  of  the  falts  fliould  be  made  without 
a  boiling  heat. 

/lUcrnate  isaiering  and  (lr)ii:g.  After  the  cloth 
has  been  bucked,  it  is  carried  out  to  the  field,  and  fre- 
quently watered  lor  the  firll  Uv:.  hours.  For  if,  during 
that  time,  when  it  is  flrongly  impregnated  with  falts, 
it  is  allowed  10  dry,  the  falts  approaching  clofer  toge- 
ther, and  ainHed  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  in- 
cr"  aling  always  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
cloth,  ad.  with  greater  lorce,  and  deflrcy  its  very  tex- 
ture. After  this  time,  dry  fpots  are  alloued  to  ap- 
pear before  it  gets  ;iny  water.  In  this  Hate  it  jirofits 
mod,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  evaporation  comes  Irom 
the  more  internal  pans  of  the  cloili,  and  m  ill  carry  a- 
way  mod  from  thofe  parts.  The  bleaching  of  the 
viax,  in  n  preceding  experiment,  helps  to  confirm  this  ; 
for  it  ftci'.ed  to  whiten  mod  when  the  lall  panicles  of 
water  were  going  oft. 

This  continual  evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the 

cloth  Ihows,  that  the  dcfign  of  the  operation  is  to  carry 

off  fomcuhat   rc.iMinuig  after  the    former  proccfs  of 

bucking.    This  appears  likcwifc  from  a  fail  known  10 
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aieachuig.  all  bltachers,  that  the  upper  CtAc  of  cloth,  where   the     does  not  bleach  fo  fatl. 
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evaporation  is  llrongeit,  attains  to  a  greater  degree  of 
whiiciiefs  than  the  under  lide.  But  it  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  experiment,  which  ll.ows,  that  cloih  turns 
much  lighter  by  being  expolcd  to  the  inilaence  of  the 
fjn,  air,  and  winds,  even  though  the  falls  have  been 
waflied  out  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  fub/lance  f  As  we  have  difco- 
vercd  in  the  former  feaion,  that  the  whitening,  in  the 
operation  of  bucking,  depends  on  the  extrading  or 
lool'cning  the  heavy  oil,  and  folid  particles  of  the  tiax  ; 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  effects  of  water- 
ing, and  cxpolition  to  the  fun,  air,  and  winds,  arc 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fame  lubftance, 
joined  to  the  lalts,  with  which  compofite  body  the 
cloth  is  impregnated  when  expofnNin  the  (itld.  Tliat 
thcfe  falls  arc  in  a  great  meafure  carried  otfordcllroycd, 
appears  from  tlie  cloth's  being  allowed  to  dry  with- 
out any  danger  after  the  evaporation  has  gone  on  for 
fomc  time.  "  If  we  can  Ihow,  (fays  Dr  Home)  that 
oils  and  falts,  when  joined  together,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing exhaled,  in  this  manner,  by  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
fpherc,  we  Ihall  reduce  this  qucllion  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  ccrtiinty. 

September  10.  I  cxpofed  in  a  foiuh-wefl  window 
half  an  oz.  of  Callile  foap,  lliced  down  and  watered. 
September  14.  when  well  dried,  it  weighed  but  3  dr. 
6  gr.  September  22.  it  weighed  2  dr.  2  gr.  Sep- 
tember 24.  it  weighed  i  dr.  50  gr.  It  then  ftemcd  a 
very  little  whiter;  but  was  much  more  mucilaginous 
in  its  talk,  and  had  no  degree  of  faltnefs  which  it  had 
before. 

"  It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  foap  is  fo 
Yolatilc,  when  watered,  and  cxpolcii  to  air  not  very 
warm,  that  it  lolcs  above  half  its  weight  in  14  days. 
The  fame  mud  happen  to  the  faponaceous  fubllance, 
formed  fromihe  coujimctionof  the  alkaline  ialts,  heavy 
oil,  and  earthy  particles  of  the  flax.  The  whole  defign, 
then,  of  this  operation,  which  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
gets  the  name  of  lilcachiiig,  is  to  carry  off,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  water,  whatever  has  been  loofened  by  the 
former  procefs  of  bucking. 

"  Againlt  this  doilrinc  there  may  be  brought  two 
objedions,  feemingly  of  great  weight.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral opinion  among  bleachers,  thatlinen  whitens  quicker 
in  March  and  April  than  in  any  other  months  :  but  as 
the  evaporation  cannot  be  fo  great  at  that  time  as 
when  the  fun  has  a  greater  heat ;  hence  the  whitening 
of  cloth  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evapo- 
ration; and  therefore  the  former  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
latter.  This  ohjedion  vanillies,  when  we  conUder,  that 
the  cloiJi  that  comes  firfl  into  the  bleachlicld,  in  the 
fpring,  is  clofcly  attended,  having  no  other  to  interfere 
with  it  for  fomc  time  ;  and  as  it  is  the  whiteft,  gets,  in 
the  after-buckings,  the  firft  of  the  lye;  while  the  fc- 
cond  parcel  is  often  bucked  with  what  has  been  ufed  to 
the  firif.  Were  the  fad  true,  on  which  the  objcdion  is 
founded,  this  would  be  a  fulHcient  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jedion.  But  it  appears  not  to  be  true,  from  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Mr  John  ChriRic,  that  cloth  laid  down 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  finillied  in  September, 
takes  generally  lefs  work,  and  undergoes  fewer  ope- 
rations, than  what  is  laid  down  in  March,  and  finilhed 
in  J'Uie. 

"  The  other  objedion  is.  That  cloth  dries  much 
falter  in  windy  weather  than  in  calm  fun-fliinc  j  but  it 


This  would  feem  to  /how,  that  Bleaching, 
the  fun  has  foine  particular  influence  independent  on  c-  '  ^'— ' 
vaporation.  In  anfwer  to  this  objcdion,  let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  it  is  not  the  evaporaticm  from  the  furfacc, 
but  from  the  more  internal  parts,  tliat  is  of  benefit  to 
the  cloth.  Now,  this  latter  evaporation  nnifl  be  much 
flrongerin  fun-fliine  than  in  windy  weather,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  will  make  the  cloth  more 
open  ;  while  the  coldnefs  of  windy  weather  muft  lliut  it 
up,  fo  that  the  evaporation  will  all  be  from  the  furfacc. 
Clear  fun-lhinc,  with  a  very  little  wind,  is  obfcrvcd  to 
be  the  bell  weather  for  bleaching;  a  convincing  proof 
that  this,reafoningis  jufl. 

"  It  would  feem  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this 
rcafoning,  that  the  number  of  waterings  fliould  in  ge- 
neral be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  lye;  Tor 
the  flrongcr  the  lye  is,  the  more  there  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated ;  and  the  greater  the  danger,  in  cafe  the  cloth 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  dry.  But  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  arifing  from  the  confulcration  of 
another  circumllancc.  It  is  obfcrved  that  cloth  when 
brown,  dries  fooner  than  when  it  becomes  whiter,  a- 
riling  from  the  clofenefs  and  oilinefs  which  it  then  has 
not  allowing  the  water  a  free  pallagc.  Perhaps  that 
colour  may  retain  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that 
way  alllft  a  very  little.  Cloth,  therefore,  after  the  firfl 
buckings,  mull  be  more  carefully  watered  than  after 
the  laft. 

"  It  follows  likcwifc  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
foil  of  the  blcachfleld  fliould  be  gravelly  or  fanily, 
that  the  water  may  pafs  quickly  through  it,  and  that 
the  heat  may  be  incrcafcd  by  the  refledion  of  the  foil, 
for  the  fucccfs  of  this  operation  dcj>ends  on  the  mutual 
adion  of  heat  and  evaporation.  It  is  likcwife  iiecef- 
fary  that  the  water  fliould  be  light,  foft,  and  free  from 
mud  or  dirt,  which  not  being  able  to  rife  along  with 
the  water,  mufl  remain  bthind.  When  there  is  much 
of  this,  it  becomes  nccellary  to  rinfc  the  cloth  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  give  it  a  milling,  to  take  out  the  dirt ; 
elfc  it  would  be  fixed  in  the  cloth  by  the  following 
bucking,  as  it  is  not  loluble  by  the  lye. 

"  This  operation  has  more  attributed  to  it  by  bleach- 
ers than  it  can  jurtly  claim.  The  cloth  appears,  even 
to  the  eye,  to  whiten  under  thele  alternate  waterings 
and  dryings;  and  thefe  naturally  gtt  the  honour  of  it, 
when  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  former  operation. 
Here  lies  the  fallacy.  Alkaline  falts  give  a  very  high 
colour  to  the  decodions  or  infufion  of  vegetables. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fbluiion  of  the  oleagi- 
nous colouring  particles  of  the  plant;  which  particles, 
being  opened  and  feparated  by  the  falts,  occupy  a 
greater  fpace,  and  give  a  deep  colour  to  the  liquor.  Tlie 
cloth  participates  of  the  liquor  and  colour.  Hence  bleach- 
ers always  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  bucking  by  the 
dcepnefsof  its  colour.  The  rule,  in  general,  is  good, 
I  obferve  that  in  thole  buckings  which  continue  from 
tiie  Saturday  night  to  the  Monday  morning,  the  cloth 
has  always  the  deepcll  colour.  When  that  cloth  has 
been  expoltd  fomc  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
thefe  colouring  particles  which  are  but  loofely  attached 
to  it,  arc  evaporated,  and  the  linen  appears  ot  a  brighter 
colour.  This  operation  does  no  more  than  complete 
what  the  former  had  almoll  finiflied.  If  its  own  merit 
were  thoroughly  known,  there  would  be  no  occafiun  to 
attribute  that  of  another  operation  tv  it.  Thread,  and 
open  cloths,  fuch  as  diaper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  great 
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Bleaching,  degree  of  whitencfs,  aftei'  one  bucking,  by  it  alone. 

* ^ '  No   cloth,  as  would  appeaf,  can  attain  to  a   briglit 

whitcnefs  without  it. 

"  Since  the  only  advantage  of  watering  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  falls,  and  what  they  have  dillblvcd,  might 
we  not  effcifluate  this  by  fome  cheaper  and  more  cer- 
tain method?  Kor  it  occupies  many  hands;  and  nnift 
depend  altogether  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  ; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  the  bleacher  is 
often  obliged  to  repeat  his  buckings  without  bleaching. 
We  might  take  out  the  alkaline  falts  by  acids  ;  but 
then  the  other  fubflance  would  be  left  alone  in  the  cloth, 
nor  would  any  wafliing  be  able  to  remove  it.  Mill- 
waQiing  appears  a  more  probable  method  of  taking  out 
both  falts  and  oils  ;  and  it  would  feem  that  this  might 
in  a  great  mcafure  fupply  the  place  of  watering  ;  but 
upon  trial  it  does  not  fucceed.  Two  parcels  of  linen 
were  managed  equally  in  every  other  refpeft,  except  in 
this,  that  one  was  watered,  and  expofcd  to  the  inliuence 
of  the  air,  and  the  other  was  only  mill-walhed.  This 
method  was  followed  until  they  were  fit  for  fouring. 
The  cloth  which  had  been  mill-walhed  had  a  remark- 
able green  colour,  and  did  not  recover  the  bright  co- 
lour of  the  pieces  managed  in  the  common  way,  until 
it  had  been  treated  like  them  for  a  fortnight.  The 
green  colour  was  certainly  owing  to  a  precipitation 
of  the  fulphurcous  particles,  with  which  the  lye  is  im- 
pregnated, upon  the  furface  of  the  cloth  ;  owing  to  the 
falts  being  waJhed  off  more  fpeedily  than  the  fulphur, 
to  which  tiiey  are  united  in  the  lye.  The  attachment 
betwixt  thefe  two  bodies  we  know  is  very  loofe,  and 
the  feparation  eallly  made.  Evaporation  then  alone  is 
fufficient  to  carry  off  thefe  fulphureous  particles." 

Souring.  It  is  well  known  to  all  chymifts,  that  al- 
kaline falts  are  convertible,  by  different  methods,  into 
abforbent  earths.  FrcqiicHt  folution  in  water,  and  eva- 
poration of  it  again,  is  one  of  thefe.  This  tranfmuta- 
tion  then  of  thefe  falts,  which  are  not  volatilifcd  or 
walhed  away,  mufl  be  continually  going  on  in  the  cloth 
under  thefe  alternate  waterings  and  dryings  of  the  for- 
mer procefs:  not  much  indeed  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  buckings;  bccaufe  tlie  falts,  not  having  entered 
deep  into  the  cloth,  are  eafdy  waflied  off,  or  evaporat- 
ed. But  when  they  penetrate  into  the  very  compo- 
fition  of  the  lead  and  niinutefl  fibres,  of  which  the  firfl 
vefFels  are  made,  they  find  greater  difficulty  of  efcaping 
again,  and  mud  be  more  fubjeft  to  this  tranfmutation. 
But  if  we  confider  the  bleaching  afltes  as  a  compofition 
of  lime  and  alkaline  falts,  we  mufl  difcover  a  frclh  fund 
for  the  depofition  of  this  abforbent  earth.  The  com- 
mon cauflic,  a  compofition  of  this  very  kind  foon  con- 
verts itfelf,  if  expofcd  to  the  open  air,  into  a  harmlefs 
earthy  powder. 

Frequent  buckings  and  bleachings  load  the  cloth 
with  this  fubftance.  It  becomes  tlien  necelfary  to  take 
it  out.  No  wadiing  can  do  that,  becaufe  eanh  is  not 
folublc  in  water.  Nothing  but  acids  can  remove  it. 
Thefe  are  attracted  by  the  abforbent  earth,  join  them- 
felves  to  it,  and  compofc  a  kind  of  neutral  impcrfcft 
fait,  which  is  foLible  in  water,  and  therefore  eafily 
walhed  out  of  tlie  clodi.  The  acid  liquors  commonly 
ufcd  arc  butter-milk,  wliich  is  reckoned  liic  beft,  four- 
milk,  infufion  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  kept  for  fome 
days  till  they  four.  Sour  whey  is  thought  to  give  the 
cloth  a  yellow  colour. 


The  linen  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  is  put  in  the  Bkacninj. 

four,  that  the  acid  particles  may  penetrate,  along  with  " >< ' 

the  watery,  through  the  whole.  A  few  hours  after  it 
has  been  there,  air  bubbles  arife,  the  liquor  fwells,  and 
a  thick  fcum  is  formed;  manifcft  figns  of  a  fermenta- 
tion. The  following  experiment,  fays  Dr  Home, 
Ihows  the  degree  of  heat  which  attends  it. 

May  25.  I  put  a  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit's  into 
fomc  butter-milk,  of  which  the  bleachers  were  com- 
pofing  their  fours,  and  which  llood  in  a  vat  adjoining 
to  another,  where  the  milk  was  the  fame,  and  the  four- 
ing procefs  had  been  going  on  for  two  days.  After 
the  thermometer  had  been  20  minutes  in  the  butter- 
milk the  mercury  flood  at  64  degrees.  In  the  fouring 
vat  it  rofe  to  68  degrees.  An  increafe  of  four  degrees 
fliowsa  pretty  briik  intefline  motion. 

"  To  what  are  all  thefe  effedls  owing  .'  To  the 
acetous  fermentation  going  on  in  thofe  vegetable  li- 
quors, whofe  acids,  extricating  thcmfelves,  produce 
heat,  intefline  motion,  and  air  bubbles.  As  the  change 
is  llow,  the  procefs  takes  five  or  fix  days  before  it  is 
finiflied.  During  this  time  the  acid  particles  are  con- 
tinually uniting  therafclves  to  the  abforbent  earth  in 
the  cloth.  That  this  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  li- 
quor alone,  appears  from  this  confidcration,  that  the 
ftme  effeels,  viz.  air  bubbles,  and  fcum,  are  to  be  fcen 
in  the  butter-milk  alone.  The  only  cfRdl  then  it  lias 
is,  by  the  fniall  degree  of  heat,  and  intefline  motion, 
which  attend  it,  to  alTifl  the  jun>Stion  of  the  acid  and 
abforbent  particles.  We  fliall  prefently  fee  that  this 
procefs  may  be  carried  on  to  as  great  advantage,  with- 
out any  fermentation;  and  therefore  it  appears  not 
abfolutely  necellary. 

"  When  thefe  abforbent  particles  are  fully  faturat- 
ed,  the  remaining  acids  may  unite  with,  and  have 
fome  fmall  effect  in  extracting  the  colouring  particles. 
This  appears  from  the  following  experiments. 

"  Sept.  20.  A  piece  of  cloth  which  had  been  fteep- 
ed,  weighing  4iTgr.  was  put  into  a  half-pound  of 
butter-milk,  whigged,  and  well  foured,  by  a  mixture 
of  water,  and  by  boiling.  Sept.  24.  When  taken 
out,  and  walhed  in  water,  it  appeared  a  very  little 
whiter.  The  mineral  acids,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
whiten  cloth,  even  though  they  are  very  much  di- 
luted. 

"  Jufl  before  the  acetous  fermentation  is  finiflied, 
the  cloth  fliould  be  taken  out ;  otherwife  tlie  fcum  will 
fall  down  and  lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  the  putrefa(flion 
which  then  begins  will  weaken  it.  This  appears  from 
the  following  experiment. 

"  Sept.  16.  A  piece  of  cloth  weighing  42  gr.  was 
laid  in  butter-milk  unwhigged.  Nov.  15.  The  milk 
liad  a  putrefied  fmcll.  The  cloth  was  a  little  w  hitcr, 
but  very  tender;  and  weighed,  when  well  waflicd  in 
warm  water  and  dried,  40  gr." 

All  the  fours  made  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  ought  to 
be  prepared  before  wic ;  for  by  this  means  (0  much 
lime  will  be  faved.  Bcfidcs,  when  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  cloih  and  bran,  as  is  done  in  the  management 
of  coarfe  cloth,  the  linen  is  not  in  a  better  fituation 
than  if  it  had  been  taken  up  wet  from  the  field;  and 
by  this  means  the  acid  particles  cannot  penetrate  (b 
deep.  Again,  this  method  of  mixing  the  bran  with 
the  cloth,  may  be  attended  with  yet  worfe  confe- 
quences.  All  vegetable  fubflances,  when  much  prcf- 
M  m  3  fed. 
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Eleschinj.  fed,    fall    into  tlic  piiiref«ent,    and  not   the  acetous 

• « '  Jcrnif  ntation.     This  often  happens  to  the  bran  prcd"- 

ed  betwixt  the  diUcrcnt  layers  on  the  linen,  which 
mull  weaken  the  cloth.  Hence  all  fours  lliould  be 
prepared  before  the  cloth  is  Iteeped  in  iliem  ;  and 
none  of  ihc  bran  or  meal  Ihoiild  be  mixed  with  the 
cloth. 

The  fo-.irs  arc  ufcd  nronj^ctt  at  firft,  and  gradually 
weakened  till  the  cloth  has  attained  to  its  whiicncfs. 
In  the  lirfl  foiirings,  there  is  more  nf  the  earthy  mat- 
ter in  the  cloih,  iVom  the  many  buckings  it  has  inulcr- 
gonj,  than  what  there  can  be  afterwards.  As  tlic 
quantity  of  this  matter  decreafes,  fa  lliould  the  ftrength 
of  the  four.  There  is  not,  however,  the  leail  danger, 
at  any  time,  from  too  rtrong  a  four. 

What  is  molt  wanted  in  this  operation  is  a  more  ex- 
peditious and  chenper  method  of  obtaining  the  fame 
end.  As  it  takes  rive  or  fix  days,  it  retards  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  cloth  contiderably  ;  and  as  bleachtrs  arc  ob- 
liged to  fend  for  milk  to  a  great  dillancc,  it  becomes 
very  dear.  This  lall  conlidcratioii  makes  them  keep  it 
folong,  that,  when  ufcd,  it  can  have  no  good  cttciH ; 
perliaps  it  may  have  a  bad  one. 

There  is  one  confideration  that  may  lead  us  to  (liort- 
cntiietime.  It  is  obfcrved,  that  the  louring  proccfs 
is  fooner  liniilicd  in  warm  than  in  cold  water.  Heat 
quickens  the  fermentation,  by  aidin;;  the  intciline  mo- 
lion.  The  vats  therefore  Ihould  not  be  buried  in  the 
ground  as  they  always  are,  which  mufl;  keep  them 
cold;  there  fliould  rather  be  pipes  along  the  walls  of 
the  rooai,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  heat,  which,  on 
trial,  may  be  found  to  anfwer  beft.  There  arc  few 
days  in  fummer  fo  hot  as  is  netclliiry  ;  and  ilie  be;;in- 
ning  and  end  of  the  fc.ilbn  is  by  much  too  cold.  Tiiat 
this  is  no  ideal  fchemc,  the  followiug  faot  is  fufllcicnt 
proof.  There  were  two  vats  in  a  bkachncld,  adjoin- 
ing to  a  partition  wall,  at  the  back  of  which  there  was 
i  kitchen-tire.  In  thtfe  vats  the  louring  proccfs  was 
finilhed  in  three  days,  whereas  it  laftcd  live  or  fix  days 
in  the  others  placed  round  the  fame  room. 

Thii  improvement,  tho'  it  fliortcns  the  time  of  four- 
inga  very  litt'c,  yet  is  norctiicdy  againll  the  fcarcity 
and  dcarnefs  of  milk  fours.  Such  a  liquor  as  would 
ferve  our  purpofe,  niuft  be  found  either  among  the 
vegetable  acids,  which  have  no  further  fermentation  to 
undergo,  or  among  the  mineral  acids.  The  former  arc 
a  large  clafs,  and  contain  within  thcmfclvcs  inany  dif- 
ferent fpecies  ;  fuch  as  the  aciil  juice  of  fcvcral  plants, 
vinegars  made  of  fermented  liquors,  and  acid  falts, 
called  taitJis.  But  there  is  one  objc(5tion  againft  thefc 
vegetable  acids  :  they  all  contain,  along  with  the  acid, 
a  great  quantity  of  oily  particles,  which  would  not  fail 
to  difcolour  the  cloth.  Bcfides,  the  demand  of  the 
bleachfitlds  would  raife  their  price  too  high. 

The  mineral  acids  have  neither  of  thefe  objeflions. 
They  arc  exceedingly  cheap,  and  contain  no  oil.  "  I 
will  freely  own  (fays  Dr  Home),  that  at  firl^  I  had  no 
great  opinion  of  fucccfs  from  the  mineral,  from  two 
reafons;  their  want  of  all  fermentation,  which  1  then 
looked  on  as  nccelFary  ;  and  their  extreme  corrofivcncfs. 
But  the  experience  of  two  different  fummers,  in  two 
difFercnt  bleachfields,  has  convinced  me,  that  they  will 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  milk  and  bran  fours; 
jiay,  in  feveral  refpefts  be  much  preferable  to  them. 
I  have  fcen  many  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  which  had  no 


oilier  fours  hut  thofe  of  vitriol,  and  were  as  white  and  Bleaching, 
flrong  as  thofe  bleached  in  the  common  way.     1  iiavc  *~— v— -' 
cut  fcvcral  webs  through  the  middle,  and  bleached  one 
half  with  milk  and  the   other  with   vitriol  :  gave  both 
the  fame  number  of  operations,  and  the  latter  were  as 
white  and  flrong  as  the  former." 

The  method  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ufcd  is 
this.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water, 
with  which  it  is  diluted,  is  half  an  ounce  or  at  molt 
three  qu  irters,  to  a  Scots  gallon  of  water.  As  the  milk- 
fours  arc  diminilliid  in  llrength,  fo  ought  theviiiiol- 
fours.  The  whole  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be 
ufcd,  may  be  (iril  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, then  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  and 
well  mixed  together.  The  water  Ihmild  be  milk-warm  ; 
by  which  means  the  acid  particles  will  penetrate  fur- 
ther and  operate  fooner.  The  cloth  Ihould  then  be  put 
dry  into  the  liquor. 

It  is  obfcrved,  that  this  four  performs  its  talk  much 
fooner  than  thofe  of  milk  and  bran;  fo  that  Mr  John 
Chrillie,  in  making  the  trial,  ufcd  10  lay  the  milk'- 
fours  24  hours  before  the  vitriol.  Five  hours  will  do  as 
much  with  this  four  as  five  days  v.iih  the  common 
fort.  But  the  cloth  can  receive  no  harm  in  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  fome  days  in  the  four ;  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  an  advantage.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  out, 
well-rinfed,  and  mill-waP.icd  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  liquor,  while  the  cloth  lies  in  this  four,  is  lefs 
acid  the  fccond  day  than  the  flrfl,  lefs  the  third  than 
tiie  fccond,  and  fo  diminillics  by  degrees.  At  firll  it 
is  clear,  but  by  degrees  a  inuciuginous  fubflance  is  ob- 
fcrved to  float  in  it,  when  put  iuio  a  glafs.  This  foul- 
iicfs  incrtafcs  every  day.  This  fubllancc,  t xtra^lcd  by 
ihc  acid,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  cxtrsfted  by  the  al- 
kaline falts ;  and  blunts  the  acidity  of  the  former,  as  it 
does  the  alkalcfcency  of  ihc  latter.  Hence  ilic  liquor 
lofcs  by  degrees  its  acidity.  But  as  tlic  acid  falts  do 
not  unite  fo  equally  with  oily  fibflancc  as  the  alkaline 
do,  the  liquor  is  not  fo  uuiformiy  (inged  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  cafe,  and  the  mucous  fubflance  prcfcnts 
itfelf  floating  in  it. 

It  is  obfcrved,  that  in  the  firfl  fouring,  which  is  the 
flrongeil,  the  liquor,  which  was  a  pretty  firong  acid 
before  the  cloth  was  put  in,  immediately  afterwards  be- 
comes quite  vapid  ;  a  proof  how  very  foon  it  perfortES 
its  talk.  But  in  the  following  operations,  as  the  linen 
advances  in  whitenefs,  the  acidity  continues  much  long- 
er; fo  that  in  the  lafl  operations  the  liquor  lofes  very 
little  of  its  acidity.  This  happens  although  the  firfl 
buckings  after  the  firfl  fourings  arc  increafcd  in  flrength, 
while  the  fours  are  diininidicd.  There  are  two  caufes 
to  which  this  is  owing.  The  texture  of  the  cloth  is  now 
fo  opened,  that  although  the  lyes  arc  llrong,  the  alka- 
line falts  and  abforbent  earth  arc  eafily  wafliedout ;  and 
the  oily  particles  are  in  a  great  mesfure  removed  wliicii 
help  to  blunt  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

Two  objcflions  are  made  againfl  the  ufe  of  vitriol- 
fours.  One  is,  that  the  proccfs  of  fouring  with  milk 
is  performed  by  a  fermentation;  and  as  there  is  no 
fermentation  in  the  vitriol-fours,  they  cannot  ferve  the 
jiurpofe  fo  well :  the  other,  that  they  may  hurt  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cloth.  The  anfwer  to  the  former  objeiflion 
is  very  fliort ;  that  the  vitriol-fours  operate  fucccfsfidly 
without  a  fermentation,  as  experience  lliows;  and 
therefore  in  them  a  fermentation  is  not  necciTary. 

As 
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KescliiTij;.       As  to  ihe  latter  objei?lion,  that  oil  of  vu.iol,   bciiij; 

' '^ '  a  very  corroiive  bojy,  may  Inirt  the  cloth  ;  liut  will 

vanilli  likcvife,  when  it  is  confulcrcd  how  much  the 
vitriol  is  diluted  wiih  water,  that  the  lic^imr  is  not 
/Ironi^cr  than  vinegar,  and  that  it  may  be  fafely  taken 
jnio  the  hiiiiian  body. 

That  it  may  be  iifcdwiih  fafcty,  much  ftronjreriha:i 
what  is  ncccliary  in  t!ie  bleachiield,  appears  from  the 
following  expcrimeui  with  rcjjard  to  the  ftaniping  of 
linen.  After  the  linen  is  boiled  in  a  lye  of  alhcs,  it  is 
bleached  for  fome  lime.  Afitr  this,  in  order  to  make 
it  receive  the  colour,  it  is  ftccped  in  a  four  of  water  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  al"iut  IJ  times  ftrongev  than  that  made 
ufe  of  in  the  bleachlicld  ;  for  to  100  gallons  of  water 
are  adiled  two  and  a  half  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Into  this 
quantity  of  liquor,  made  fo  warm  as  the  hand  can  juil 
be  held  in  it,  is  put  (even  pieces  of  28  yards  each.  The 
linen  remains  in  it  about  two  hours,  and  comes  out  re- 
markably whiter.  The  fine  cloth  often  undergoes  this 
operation  twice.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  if  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  well  mixed  with  water.  But  if  tlietwoare 
not  well  mixed  together,  and  the  oil  ef  v'uriol  remains 
in  fome  parts  undiluted,  the  cloth  is  corroded  into 
holes. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  advantages  which  the 
vitriol-fours  mull  have  ov<;r  the  milk.  The  latter  is  full 
of  oily  particles,  fome  of  which  mull  be  left  in  the 
cloth;  bit  ihe  cafe  is  worfc  when  the  fcum  is  allowed 
to  precipitate  upou  the  cloth.  The  former  is  liable  to 
neither  of  ihefe  objce'tions. 

The  common  fours  hallen  very  faft  to  corruption  ; 
and  if,  from  want  of  proper  care,  they  ever  arrive  at 
that  ilate,  muft  damage  the  cloth  very  much.  As  the 
inilk  is  kept  very  long,  it  is  often  corrupted  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  aud  without  acting  as  a  four,  has  all  the  bad  ef- 
fefts  of  putrefaiflion.  The  vitriol-fours  are  not  fubjec^ 
to  putret'ac^ion. 

The  milk  takes  five  days  to  perform  its  ta(k ;  but  ths 
vitriol-fours  do  it  in  as  many  hours;  nay,  perhaps  as 
many  minutes.  Their  junftion  with  the  abforbent  par- 
ticles in  the  cloth  nnifl  be  immediate,  whenever  thefe 
acid  particles  enter  with  the  water.  An  unanfwerable 
proof  that  the  faft  is  fo,  arifes  from  ti.e  circumftances 
which  happen  when  the  cloth  is  hrft  fltcped  in  the  vi- 
triol-four ;  the  cloth  has  no  fooncr  imbibed  the  acid 
liquor,  than  it  loofes  all  acidity,  and  becomes  immedi- 
ately vapiJ.  The  efFcifl  of  vitriol-fours  muft  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  blcachfield,  as  the  bleachers  arc 
at  prefent  hindered  from  enjoying  thefeafon  by  the  tc- 
dioufnefs  of  thcfouringprocefs.  The  whole  round  of 
operations  takes  feven  days  ;  10  anfwer  which  they 
muft  have  feven  parcels,  which  are  often  mixing  togc- 
tiicr,  and  caufing  iniftakcs.  As  three  days  at  moft  will 
be  fulTicient  for  all  the  operations  when  vitriol-fours  arc 
ufed,  there  will  be  no  more  than  three  parcels.  The 
cloth  will  be  kept  a  Ihorter  time  in  the  bleachfield,  and 
arrive  fooner  at  market. 

The  milk-fours  arc  very  dear,  and  often  difficult  to 
he  got ;  but  the  vitriol  are  cheap,  may  be  ealily  pro- 
cured, and  at  any  time. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  vitriol, 
and  that  is  its  power  of  whitening  cloth.  Even  in 
this  diluted  flate,  its  whitening  power  is  very  confide- 
rablc.  We  have  already  fecti,  that  it  removes  the  fame 
colouring  particles  which  the  alkaline  lyes  do.     What 


of  it  then  remains,  after  the  alkaline  and  abfurbent  par-  hloachinj 

tides  are  neutralized  in   llic  cloth,  nniit  til  on  tiitfe  ' >'~~ 

colouring  panicles,  and  help  to  whiten  the  cloth.  That 
this  is  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  the  following  fad. 
Mr  Chriflie  being  obliged  to  choofc  2O0t  the  whitcft 
pieces  out  of  ico,  five  of  the  twenty  were  taken  ojt  of 
feven  pieces  which  were  bleached  with  vitriol. 

From  both  experience  and  reafon,  it  appears,  tliat 
it  svould  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  lincn-manufaclure 
to  ufe  vitriol  in  place  of  milk-fonrs. 

Hand-iubbii:g  '<v}lh  fiafi  and  •warm  •water,  rubbing- 
boardi,  jlarchh:g,  and  bluing. — After  the  cloth  comes 
from  the  fouring,  it  Ihould  be  well  walhcd  in  the  wa(h- 
ing-mill,  to  take  off  all  the  acid  particles  which  adhere 
to  its  furface.  All  acids  decompofe  foap,  by  feparaiing 
the  alkaline  falls  and  oily  parts  from  one  another. 
AVere  this  to  happen  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  the 
oil  would  remain  ;  nor  would  the  walhing-niill  after- 
wards be  able  to  carry  it  off. 

Fnun  the  wafliing-mill  the  fine  cloth  is  carried  to  be 
rubbed  by  womens  hands,  with  (oap  and  water.  As 
the  liquors,  which  are  generally  employed  for  fouring, 
are  impregnated  with  oily  particles,  many  of  thefe  mull 
lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  remain,  notwithlianding  the 
preceding  milling.  It  is  probable,  that  all  the  heavy 
oils  are  not  evaporated  by  bleaching.  Hence  it  be- 
comes necelTary  to  apply  foap  and  warm  water,  which 
unite  with,  dillblve,  and  carry  them  off.  It  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  if  the  cloth,  when  it  is  preily  white,  gets 
too  much  foap,  the  following  bleaching  is  apt  to  make 
it  yellow  ;  on  that  account  they  often  wring  out  the 
foap. 

It  is  a  matter  worth  inquiring  into,  whether  hard  or 
foft  foap  is  befl  for  cloth.  IMoft  bleachers  agree,  that 
hard  foap  is  apt  to  leave  a  yellowncfs  in  the  cloth.  Ic 
is  faid,  that  the  ufe  of  hard  foap  is  difcharged  in  Hol- 
land. As  there  mull  be  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fea- 
ialt  in  this  kind,  which  is  not  in  the  foft,  and  as  this 
fait  appears  prejudicial  to  cloth,  the  foft  foap  ought  to 
be  prelcrred. 

The  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth  is  very  diiferenr, 
in  this  operation  from  fine.  Inftead  of  being  rubbed 
with  hands,  which  would  be  too  expenfive,  it  is  laid 
on  a  table,  run  over  with  foap,  and  then  put  betwixt 
the  rubbing-boards,  which  have  ridges  and  grooves 
from  one  fide  to  another,  like  teeth.  Thefe  boards 
have  fmall  ledges  to  keep  in  the  foap  and  water,  which 
faves  the  cloth.  They  are  moved  by  hands  or  a  water- 
wheel,  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper.  The  cloth 
is  drawn  by  degrees  through  the  boards,  by  men  who 
attend  ;  or  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper,  the  fame 
water-wheel  moves  two  rollers,  with  ridge  and  groove, 
fo  that  the  former  enters  the  latter,  and  by  a  gentle 
motion  round  their  own  axis,  pull  the  cloth  gradually 
ihrougli  the  boards. 

This  mill  was  invented  in  Ireland  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Iriih  bleachers  ufe  it  for  their  fine  as  well 
as  coarfe  cloth.  Thefe  rubbing-boards  were  difcharged 
fome  years  ago  in  Ireland,  by  the  trullees  for  the  ma- 
nnfaiflures  of  that  country,  convinced  from  long  ex- 
perience of  their  bad  effefls.  But  as  proper  care  was 
not  taken  to  inftruifl  the  bleachers  by  degrees  in  a  fafer 
method,  they  continued  in  the  old,  made  a  party,  and 
kept  poncfiion  of  the  rubbing-hoards.  Tlicre  were  con- 
ildcrablc  iniprovcmcnis  made  in  them  iii  Britain  ; 
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Dlcicliing.  Hicli  as  ihe  adJiiion  of  the  Icilges,  to  keep  the  cloth 

' " '  moift;  and  of  the  rollers,   which  pull  the  cloth  more 

gradually  than  mens  hands.  Thefc  improvements  were 
firft  nude  in  Salton  bleachlicld. 

The  objections  againft  ihefe  rubbing-boards  are  un- 
anfwcrable.  By  rubbing  on  fiich  an  unequal  furface, 
the  folid  fibrous  part  of  the  cloth  is  wore  ;  by  which 
means  it  is  much  thinned,  and  in  a  great  meafurc 
weakened  before  it  comes  to  the  market.  As  a  proof  ot 
this,  if  the  water  which  comes  from  the  cloth  in  the 
rubbing- boards  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  full  of 
cottony  fibrous  matter.  Thefc  boards  give  the  cloth  a 
cottony  furfacc,  fo  that  it  does  not  keep  long  clean. 
Again,  they  flatten  the  threads,  and  take  away  all  that 
roundncfs  and  firmiicfs  which  is  the  dillinguilhing  pro- 
perty of  cloth  bleached  in  the  Outcii  method. 

For  thofe  reafons  they  muft  be  very  prejudical  to 
fine  cloth,  and  fliould  never  be  ufed  in  bleaching  it. 
As  ihcy  feera  to  be  in  fonie  racafure  ncceflary  to  lef- 
Icn  the  cxpence  of  bleaching  coarft  linen,  they  ought 
never  to  be  ufcd  above  twice,  or  thrice  at  moft.  They 
might  be  rendered  much  more  fate,  by  lining  their  in- 
fidcs  with  fome  foft  eladic  fibilance,  that  will  not  wear 
the  cloth  fo  much  as  the  wooden  teeth  do.  MrChril- 
tie  at  Perth  has  lined  his  boards  with  fliort  hair  for  fome 
years  part,  and  finds  that  it  anfwers  very  well. 

After  the  coarfe  cloth  has  undergone  a  rubbing,  it 
fliould  be  immediately  milled  for  an  hour,  and  warm 
water  poured  now  and  then  on  it  to  make  it  lather. 
This  milling  has  very  good  ctfefls  ;  for  it  cleans  the 
cloth  of  all  the  dirt  and  tilth  which  the  rubbing-boards 
have  loofened,  and  which,  at  the  next  boiling,  would 
t'.ifeolour  the  cloth.  Btlidcs,  it  is  obfcrved,  that  it 
makes  the  cloth  Icfs  cottony,  and  more  firm,  than  when 
whitened  by  rubbing  alone. 

The  laft  operation  is  that  of  ftarching  and  bluing.  It 
often  happens,  that  the  cloth,  when  expofed  to  the 
weather  to  be  dried  after  this  operation,  gets  rain  : 
which  undoes  all  again,  and  forces  the  bleacher 
to  a  new  expencc.  To  reitiedy  this  inconvenience, 
Mr  ChrilVie,  fome  years  ago,  invented  the  dry-houfe, 
where  the  cloth  may  be  dried,  after  this  operation,  in 
any  weather.  This  invention  meets  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation. 

A  method  of  bleachi;ig  f^ftly  '<uith  lime. — Dr  Home 
has  found  by  repeated  trials,  that  alkaline  falts  added 
to  lime,  diminiiTies  its  power  of  weakening  and  corro- 
din;;  cloth  ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
thcfe  falts  added  to  the  lime.  This  compolition,  as  it 
is  not  fo  dangerous  as  lime  alone,  fo  it  is  not  fo  expe- 
ditious in  whitening.  When  equal  parts  of  each  arc 
tiled,  the  whitening  power  is  flrong,  and  the  weaken- 
ing power  not  very  confiderable  ;  fo  that  they  might 
be  ufcd  with  fafety  to  bleach  cloth,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  lime  to  four  of  pure  alkaline  falts.  This 
fully  accounts  for  anobfervation  made  by  all  bleachers. 
That  the  bleaching  falts,  when  mixed  together,  operate 
fafer  and  better  than  when  ufcd  fcparately.  For  the 
corrolive  power  of  the  Mufcovy,  Marcoft,  and  Cafliub 
a3ies,  is  corrcfted  by  the  pearl  allies,  and  the  whiten- 
ing quality  of  the  latter  is  increafed  by  that  of  the  for- 
mer. 

There  is  not  a  more  corroding  fub(lance,witli  regard 
to  animals,  than  alkaline  falts  and  lime  joined  together, 
efpecially  when  fufed  in  the  fire.     This  is  the  compoli- 


tion of  the  common  caudic.  But  lime,  and  limc-wa-  Bleaching, 
ter  al»ne,  preftrve  animal  fubflances  in  a  found  entire  ^"""^'^"^ 
ftaie.  It  appears  then  furprillng,  that  falts  and  lime 
Ihould  be  found  fo  little  deftruflive  of  cloth,  when  lime, 
or  lime-water  alone,  dellroys  it  fo  remarkably.  But 
that  this  is  a  fad,  is  made  evident  by  many  experiments, 
and  has  been  praftifed  both  with  fuccefs  and  fafety,  by 
a  bleacher  who  gives  the  following  account  of  his  me- 
thod of  bleaching  with  lime. 

"  Firft  (fays  he)  I  fleep  the  cloth  in  warm  water  for 
24  hours  ;  then  clean  it  in  a  waftiing-mill,  of  all  the 
drefling,  or  fowen,  as  the  vulgar  term  it.  Afterwards 
I  buck  cloth  with  cow-dung  and  water,  and  bleach  it 
with  this  for  three  days;  then  clean  it  again,  and  boil 
it  with  a  lye  made  of  Cafliub  allies.  A  pound  to  each 
piece  of  18  or  20  yards  long  is  fulKcicnt.  This  I  do 
twice,  as  no  lime  ought  to  be  given  to  cloth  before  ic 
is  a  full  third  whitened  ;  as  it  by  no  means  advances 
the  whitening  of  the  cloth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
tradls  it :  For,  iuflead  of  loofening  the  oil  and  dirt  in 
the  cloth,  when  brown,  it  rather  fixes  them  ;  juft  as 
when  fine  cloth  is  bucked  with  over-warm  lyes  in  the 
firft  buckings.  Lime  is  by  no  means  fit  for  difcharging 
the  oil  in  the  cloth,  but  for  cleaning  it  of  the  dead  part, 
commonly  called  fprnt.  The  cloth,  being  cleaned,  is 
laid  upon  a  dreepcr.  It  mufl  not  be  drier  before  buck- 
ing with  lime,  otherwife  it  will  take  in  more  than  can 
be  got  out  again  before  the  next  application  :  for  as  I 
have  obfcrved  already,  that  lime  is  only  fit  for  difchar- 
ging the  dead  part,  bucking  thus  wet  makes  it  rcfl  on 
the  outfide  of  the  cloth.  I  take  a  lippy  of  the  fineft 
and  richcft  powdered  lime  that  can  be  got,  of  the 
brightell  white  colour,  as  poor  lime  does  more  hurt 
than  good,  to  thirty  pieces  of  the  above  length ;  and 
make  a  cold  lye  of  it,  by  Airring  and  pouring  water 
off'the  lime,  until  all  be  dillblved  but  the  drofs,  which 
is  tlirown  away  :  then  I  add  a  little  foap,  which  makes 
the  lyc  have  the  neareft  refemblaHce  to  milk  that  breaks 
in  boiling,  of  any  thing  I  can  think  of :  for  this  foap 
blunts  the  hoinefs  of  the  lime.  Then  I  take  the  cloth 
and  dip  it  in  the  lime-lye,  and  that  moment  out  again, 
and  lay  it  on  a  dreepcr  until  it  be  bucked  ;  then  put  it 
on  the  field,  watering  it  carefully ;  for  if  allowed  to 
dry,  it  is  much  damaged.  This  is  done  always  in  the 
morning  ;  as  it  cannot  be  done  at  night,  in  regard  of 
the  hot  quality  of  the  litne,  which  fooii  heats  the  cloth 
and  tenders  it.  If  a  hot  fun-lhine  follows,  it  has  great 
effeift  i  for  lime  is  jufl  like  all  other  materials  for  .bleach- 
ing, that  have  more  or  lefs  etfeft  according  as  the  wea- 
ther is  good  or  bad.  I  take  it  up  the  fecond  day  after 
bucking,  and  give  it  a  little  milling,  or  hand-rubbing, 
or  bittling,  commonly  called  knocki7!g  ;  and  lay  it  on 
the  field  again,  watering  it  carefully  as  before.  The 
efTeft  is  more  vifible  the  fecond  than  the  firft  d.iy.  As 
all  cloth  when  limed  fliould  have  a  great  deal  of  work, 
otherwife  more  than  half  the  effed  is  loft  ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  is  requifitc 
to  take  the  lime  out  of  the  cloth  again  ;  it  mufl 
never  be  expofed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  carefully 
kept  wet  always  while  ufcd  in  this  way.  Thus  buck- 
ing for  three  or  four  tinies  at  moft,  is  fufficient  for  any 
cloth,  except  that  made  of  fiax  pulled  either  over-green, 
or  which  grows  in  a  droughty  feafon,  or  perhaps  not 
fo  well  heckled  as  it  fliould  be.  This  fort  occafions 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  bleacher.     Bat  the 
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Bleaching,  moll  efre(flual  and  expeditious  way  I  ever  found  for  this 
^'~~>^'~^  liiiid  was,  after  boiling,  to  take  a  little  of  the  warm 
lye,  ami  mix  a  very  (mall  quantity  of  lime  with  it,  and 
draw  the  cloth  through  that  as  hot  as  pollible,  and  put 
it  on  the  field  dirct'tly,  watering  it  carefully.  This 
will  clean  it  of  tlie  fprat  fiirprifiiigly.  Then  I  boil  ic 
with  pearl  alhes,  and  give  it  the  lall  boil  witii  fuap. 

"  There  are  innumerable  miilakes  in  the  nfc  of  lime 
committed  by  tlie  vulgar,  wlio  are  ignorant  of  its  qua- 
lity and  eflc(its.  They  know  only  this  in  general,  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  whitens  cloth  cheap,  and  is  eafy 
piirchafed  ;  therefore  they  will  ufe  it.  Some  of  them 
begin  whitening  of  their  cloth  with  it,  which  I  have 
already  obferved  to  be  wrong,  and  given  reafons  for  ic, 
and  continue  it  until  the  cloth  is  bleached;  give  it  a 
boil  or  two  at  mod,  and  then  walh  ic  up  wliile  tlie  grofs 
body  of  the  lime  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cloth.  This 
makes  limed  cloth  eafdy  diftinguifliable  from  imlimed, 
as  the  former  has  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  is  full  of  a 
powder.  Belides,  as  lime  is  of  a  very  hot  corroding 
nature,  it  mull  by  degrees  weaken  the  cloth.  The 
bad  cfFefts  of  this  fnbftancc  do  not  end  here.  When 
the  cloth  is  put  on  board,  it  contrai5ls  a  dampnefs, 
which  not  only  makes  ic  yellow,  and  lofe  any  thing  of 
colour  it  has,  but  dirciMly  rots  it.  And  although  it 
flwuld  efcape  this,  which  it  is  poffible  it  may,  by  a 
quick  and  fpccdy  p:illage  ;  yet  whenever  it  is  put  in 
any  warehoufc,  it  will  meet  with  moilhire  there,  tlpe- 
cially  if  the  winter-feafon  Ihould  come  on  before  it  is 
difpofcd  or  made  ufe  of.  Thefe  1  take  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  for  fo  much  complaint  in  bleaching  with 
this  material." 

The  whole  arc  and  fafety  in  ufing  the  lime,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  depends  on  the  junclion  of  the 
alkaline  falts,  during  the  bucking,  to  the  particles  of 
lime  which  were  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth. 

As  the  operation  of  bleaching  depends  on  the  ex- 
tradion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  phlogillic  matter  from 
the  cloth,  ic  is  natural  co  fuppofe  tliac  ic  might  be  ac- 
celerated by  rendering  tlie  alkali  very  caiiltic.  Thus 
the  falc  would  be  cncircly  freed  from  the  incumbrance 
of  fixed  air,  with  which  in  the  ufual  experiments  of 
chemiflry  it  appears  to  liave  a  greater  affinity  than  with 
oil  ;  for  fonp  may  be  pariially  decompofed  by  fixed 
air,  nor  can  it  be  prepared  without  an  exceedingly 
cauftic  alkaline  lye.  In  this  lig!  t  the  matter  has  ap- 
peared to  fome  very  eminent  clieniills  ;  and  Dr  Black 
thought  it  of  importance  fuflicicnt  to  publifli  printed 
direcfiions  to  the  pradical  bleachers  how  to  render  their 
alkali  fufiiciciitly  cauflic  with  lime,  and  at  the  fame 
time  recover  it  froin  the  chalky  refidumn  with  as  little 
lofs  as  polhble.  Tiiis  method  has  accordingly  been 
tried  ;  but  is  noc  foimd  altogether  to  anfwer  the  fan- 
guine  expectations  at  firfl  raifcd  by  the  propofal.  It 
is  found  that  in  the  large  way  of  operating,  fixed  al- 
kali quits  the  fixed  air  to  unite  with  the  oily  or  other 
matter  to  be  extracted  from  the  cloth.  The  only  ad- 
vantage therefore  to  be  gained  by  Dr  Black's  improve- 
ment is,  that  the  ai.^ion  of  the  alkali  is  thus  quicken- 
ed, and  fome  quantity  of  fuel  faved  ;  but  this  is  not, 
by  the  bleaclicrs,  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  trouble 
of  rendering  the  alkali  cauflic,  unlcfs  in  places  where 
fuel  is  very  fcarcc. 

The  ufe  of  acids  is  lefs  obvious  than  that  of  alkalis. 
Some  have  fuppofcd  that  they  were  only  ufeful  in  dif- 
folving  the  canhy  part,  and  therefore  that  any  acid 


in  fufficicnt  quantity  would  anfwer  the  purpofc.  Ob- 
jetlions  have  even  been  made  to  the  ufe  of  vitriolic 
i'.cid,  which  is  that  commonly  ufcd,  on  account  of  its 
not  Ijcing  capable  of  diliblving  calcareous  earth  ;  and 
the  marine  acid,  which  has  this  property  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  recommended  in  its  itead.  Experience, 
however,  hath  not  lliuwn  the  propriety  of  this  tx- 
change  ;  and  ic  is  found  abfoluctly  ntceiTary  that  the 
acid,  as  well  as  the  alkali,  Ihould  be  capable  of  dif- 
folving  phlogillic  matter.  The  marine  acid,  therefore, 
has  never  come  into  ufe  ;  though  it  is  faid,  that  when 
dephlogillicated  by  means  of  manganefc,  it  then  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  equally  well  with  the  vitriolic  ;  but 
how  far  this  will  be  found  to  hold  good  mull  be  kit 
to  future  experience  to  determine. 

A  method  has  alfo  been  difcovcred  of  fliortening  the 
procefs  of  bleaching  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  inflcad  of 
three  or  four  months,  the  cloth  may  be  thoroughly 
whitened  in  almofl  as  many  hours.  This,  however,  is 
kept  a  fecret  ;  and  is  moreover  faid  to  be  too  tx- 
penfive  for  praftice. 

BI.KAK,  in  ornithology.     See  CvrniNus. 

BLECHINGLY,  a  Town  of  Surry  in  England, 
wliich  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  bailiff 
who  returns  the  members  is  cliofen  annually  at  the  lord 
of  the  manor's  court.  The  town  Hands  on  a  hill,  and 
has  a  fine  profpecl  as  far  as  the  South  Downs  in  Suf- 
fcx.     W.  Long.  o.  15  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BLEEDING, in  therapeutics;  feeMEDiciNE-/'/i/^.v. 
As  achirnrgical  operation,  fee  SviiCERy-Jiidnx. 

Blej-:diag  at  tin  Nofc,  called  EpiJIaxii.     Sec  Me- 

D1CINE-/«(2'<.'.V. 

Bleeding,  in  Farriery.     See  there,  \  ii.  i. 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  haemorrhage  or  flux  of 
blood  from  a  wound,  rupture  of  a  velfel,  or  other  ac- 
cident.     See    HiEMORRHAGE. 

Bleedikg  of  a  Curpfs,  is  a  plienomenon  faid  to 
have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of  perfons  mur- 
dered, which,  on  the  touch,  or  even  the  appro.tch,  of 
the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  ears,  and 
other  parts  ;  fo  as  formerly  to  be  admitted  in  England, 
and  dill  allowed  in  fome  other  parts,  as  a  fort  of  de- 
teilioa  of  the  criminal,  and  proof  of  the  faft.  Nu- 
merous inftances  of  thefe  roflhumous  hicmorrhages 
are  given  by  writers.  But  this  kind  of  evidence  ought 
to  be  of  fmall  weight  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  bleeding  does  not  ordinarily  happ-en,  even  in  the 
prcfence  of  the  murderer  ;  yet  fometimes  in  that  even 
of  the  nearell  friends,  of  perfons  mofl  innocent  ;  and 
fometimes  without  the  prefence  of  any,  either  friend 
or  foe.  In  etfeft,  wiierc  is  the  impollibility  that  .1 
body,  efpecially  if  full  of  blood,  upon  the  approach 
of  external  heat,  having  been  conliJerably  flirred  or 
moved,  and  a  puirefai^tion  coming  on,  fome  of  the 
blood-velTels  ihould  biirfl,  as  it  is  certain  they  all  will  ^ 
in  time  *. 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  drawing  out  the  fap  -^^t-',. 
of  plants,  otherwifc  called /(j/'/i/.'^^.     Sec  T;.priNC.  '"*' 

BLEKIXG,  a  territory  in  liic  fouth  pan  of  Swe- 
den, having  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  fouth,  Smaland  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Schonen  on  the  well. 
Its  principal  towns  arc  Chrifliaiifladc,  Elleholm,  A- 
huys,  Rotcrby,  and  Chriflianoplc,  ubicU  lafl  is  the  ca- 
pital. 

BLEMYES,  or  Ble.mmyes,  a  fabulous  people  of 
Ethiopia,    faid    10    have  had  no  heads  ;    tJitir    eyes, 
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See  AcE' 


Wench     moJtu,  &c.  being  fituateJ  in  their  brcafts. 

It  P  H  A  L  O  i;  5 . 

Blenheim.      BLENCH,  or  Blasch.     See  Blanch. 
'^      '      BLEND,  or  B1.INDE.     SccBi.inde. 

BlMSO-iyatir,  called  alfo  inoi\-iKugk,ii  diflempcr  in- 
ciJcr.i  to  black  caiilc,  comes  ciilur  Irom  the  bii«Kl, 
from  the  yellows,  or  Irom  the  change  of  ground. — In 
order  to  cure  it,  take  bole  armoniac,  and  as  iiuicii  tiiur- 
coil-diift  as  will  fill  an  cgg-diell,  a  good  <iuauiiiy  ol 
the  inner  bark  of  ati  oak,  dried  and  I'oundcci  logciliir 
to  a  powder,  and  give  it  to  the  bead  in  a  4iiart  ol  new 
milk  and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLKNHEIM,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Siiibia,  litiuucd  in  E.  Long.  2.  ^o.  N.  L;it.  48.   /)0. 
This  village  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Krench 
and  Bavarians  in  1704,  by  the  Englilh  and  iluir  con- 
federates under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.    The  French  army  amounted  to  60, coo  ve- 
terans, who  had  lliarcd  in  the  conquefls  of  ilic  grand 
siionarque  ;  and  were  now  commanded  by  two  gene  lals 
the  moll  diftinguidicd  at  that  time  in  France,   Marllial 
Tallard  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     The  former  had 
eftablilhed  his  reputation  by  many  victories.     He  was 
active  and   penetrating  ;  but  his  ardour  often  rofe  to 
impctuofity  ;  and  he  was  fo  fliortlightcd  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  feeing  objcds  at  a  very  fmall  diftance.    The 
Duke  of  Bavaria  was  equally  experienced  in  the  field, 
and  had  flrongcr  motives  for  ai'livity  :   His  country  was 
ravaged  before  his  eyes,  and  nothing  remained  of  his 
potTcllions  but  the  army  which  he  commanded    The 
allied  army,  commanded  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 
amounted  to  about   52,000  men,  troops  who  had  long 
been   familiar  with  vi,Jlory,    and  who  had   fcen  the 
French,  the  Turks,  and  the  RulPians,  ily  before  them. 
Both  armies,  after  many  marches  and  counter-inarchcs, 
approached  each  other.     The  French  were  polled  on 
a  hill  near  the  town  of  Hochflct ;  their  right  covered 
by    the  Danube   and  the   village  of  Blenheim  ;   their 
left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengcn  ;  and  their  front  by 
a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  flecp  and  the  bot- 
tom marihy.     The  right  wing  of  the  French  was  com- 
manded by  Marlhal  Tallard  ;  their  left   by  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  under  him  General  Marfin,  an  expe- 
rienced Frenchman.     Their  pofition  being  ad\aniage- 
ous,  they  were  willing  to  await  the  enemy  railier  than 
•fFcr  battle.     On   the  other  hand,    Marlborough  and 
Eugene  were  flimulated  to  engage  them  at  all  events, 
in  confcqiicnce  of  an  intercepted  letter  from   Villeroy, 
intimating  that  he  was  preparing  to  cut  off  all  ccun- 
municaiion   between   the  Rhine    and  the   allied  army. 
The  difpofitions,  therefore,  being  made  for  the  attack, 
and  the  orders  commun'caicd  to  ihe  general  officers, 
the  allied  forces  advanced    into  the  plain,  and   were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.     The  cannonading  began 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued   to  about 
half  after  twelve.     The  troops  then  advanced   to  ihe 
attack  ;   tlie   right  under  the  direction   of  Prince   Eu- 
gene, the  left  headed  by  Marlborough,  and  oppofed  to 
Marihal    Tallard.     Marlborough,  at  the   head  of  the 
Englitli    troops,    having  palfed  the    rivulet,    attacked 
the  cavalry  of  Tallard  with  great  bravery.     This  ge- 
neral being  then  reviewiua  the  difpnfitioa  of  his  troops 
to  the  left,  his  cavalry  fought  for  fo:nc  time  without 
the  prefence  of  their  cr);nmander.     Prince  Eugene  had 
not  yet  attacked  tiie  forces  of  the  ele(ftor  ;   and  it  was 
near  an  hojr  before  he  could  bring  up  his  troops  to  the 
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engagement.  Tallard  was  no  (boner  informed  that  his  Wenheha, 
right  was  attacked  by  the  duke,  than  he  flew  to  its  Klecniut. 
head,  where  he  found  a  turious  encounter  already  be-  '' 
gun;  his  cavalry  btiiig  thrice  diiven  back,  and  rally- 
ing as  often.  He  had  potted  a  large  body  of  forces 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim  ;  and  he  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  ihcin  to  the  charge.  They  were  attacked 
by  a  detachment  of  Marlborough's  troops  fo  vigoroully 
that  inllrad  of  afliiling  the  main  body  they  could  hard- 
ly maintain  ihrir  gromul.  All  the  French  cavalry  be- 
ing thus  attacked  in  Hank,  was  totally  driVaicd.  The 
Englifli  army  now  penetrated  between  the  two  bodies 
ol  the  French  commanded  by  the  marllial  and  elci^or, 
while  the  forces  in  the  village  of  Blcnlicim  were  fcpa- 
raicd  by  another  detachment.  In  this  dillreflcd  fitua- 
tion  Tallard  flew  to  rally  fome  fquadions  ;  but  from 
his  Hiortlightedncfs  miflaking  a  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my for  his  own,  he  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Hellian 
troops,  wiio  were  in  the  allied  army.  Meanwhile, 
I'riijcc  Eugene  on  his  part,  after  having  been  thrice 
rcpulfed,  at  lafl  put  the  enemy  into  confufion.  The 
rout  then  became  general,  and  the  flight  precipitate. 
Tlie  confternaiion  of  the  French  foldiers  was  fuch, 
that  they  threw  themfclves  into  the  Danube,  without 
knowing  whither  they  lied.  The  allies  being  now 
mailers  of  the  field  of  battle,  furrounded  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  13,000  men  had  been  port- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  aflion,  and  flill  piainiaiiied 
their  ground.  Thefe  troops  feeing  ihemf'elves  cut  otF 
from  all  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  and 
defpairingof  being  able  to  force  their  way  through 
the  allies,  threw  down  their  .Trms,  and  furrendcred 
themfclves  prilbners  of  war.  Thus  ended  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  one  of  the  mod  complete  viiflorics  that 
ever  was  obtained.  Twelve  thoufaiid  French  and  Ba- 
varians were  llain  in  the  field  or  drowned  in  the  Da- 
nube; I  ;;,oco  were  made  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  there 
were  taken  100  pieces  of  cannon,  22  mortars,  upwards 
of  TOO  pair  of  colours,  200  ftandards,  17  pair  of  ket- 
ile-dnims,  upwards  of  yoco  tents,  34  coaches,  500 
loaded  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  all  the  French 
haggajc,  with  their  military  chefl.  Next  day,  when 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  viliied  his  pril'oncr  the  mar- 
lhal, the  latter  allured  him  that  he  had  overcome  the 
befl  troops  in  the  world.  "  I  hope,  Sir  (replied  the 
duke),  you  will  except  thofe  troops  by  whom  they 
were  conquered."  The  allies,  in  confequciirc  of  this 
victory,  became  maflers  of  a  country  100  leagues  in 
extent. 

£i.AiV;f/:/.iJ-77o;/y;-,  anobleand  princely  houfe  crcfled 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  ot  Marlborough  at  Vv-oodOock 
near  Oxford,  which  with  the  manor  of  WooJllock  is 
fettled  on  tile  Duke  ami  liis  heirs,  in  confidcration  of 
the  eminent  (ci  vices  by  him  ptrformed  for  the  public  ; 
and  lor  buil.ling  of  which  hoiife  the  fum  of  L. 500,000 
was  wrantrd  by  parliament,  &e. — The  tenure  by  which 
his  Grace  hol,!s  the  manor  of  Woodflock  is  the  pre- 
fenting  at  the  caftlc  of  W'indlor  annually  on  the  day 
in  which  the  baiile  of  Blenheim  was  (ought,  a  flag 
embroidered  with  flowers-de-lis  ;  which  flag  is  ftiown 
to  all  llrangers  who  vifit  the  calllc, 

BLENNIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  cffilhes  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  jngulares  ;  the  charaiflcrs  of 
which  are  ihefe  :  The  head  flams  or  deelines  to  one 
fide  ;  there  are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills  ; 
the  body  tapers  towards  the  tail  ;  the  belly-fins  have 
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only  two  hlunt  bones  ;  and  the  tail-fin  isdiftinft.     The 
fpfcirs  arc   13:  viz.  i.  The  galeiia,  with  a  tranfverfe 
niciiiiiiMniiis  crcfl  upon   the  head.     It  is  ("oiiiid  in  the 
Eiiropfaii  ft-as.     2.  The  ciillatus,  with  a  loiigiuidinal 
briiliy  crell  betwixt  the  ryes.     3.  The  cornutiis,  with 
a  liiiiple  riy  ;ibovc  the  fyrs,  and  a  linglc  back-tin.  The 
above  two  are  natives  ol  ilic  Indies.     4.   The  occllaris, 
with  a  furrow  betwixt  the  eyes,  and  a  large  fpot  on  ihc 
back-hn.      j.  The   gaiioruginc,    with  i'mall   palmaied 
fins   aboit  the  eye-brows  and  iteck.     It  is  about  fcven 
or  tif^ht  inches  long.     Thcfc  two  lall  arc  t'oiind  in  the 
European   fcas.     6.  The  fjpcrciliofiis,  with  i'niall  fins 
ab.nit  the  eye-brows,  and    a  curved  lateral  line.     It  is 
a  nitivc  of  India.      7.  The   phycis,  with  a  kind  of 
crellcd  nodrils,  a  cirrus  or  be.ird  on  the  under  lip,  and 
a  double  fin  on  the  bick.    It  has  feven  rays  in  the  gill- 
membrane;   the  an;is  is  fiirroiinded  with  a  black  ring; 
and  the  tail  is  roiindifti.     8.  The  pholis,  has  a  I'mooth 
head,  a  curve  line  upon  the  fides,  and  the  upper  jaw  is 
larger  than  the  under  one.     The  two  lall  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.    9.  The  gunelins,  has  10  black 
fpots  on  the  back-fin.  It  i.s  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
ro.  The  innftelaris,  has  three  rays  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  back-fin.     It  is  a  native  of  India.     11.  The  vivi- 
piriis    has   two  tentacula  at  the  mouih.     Sclionevelde 
tirfl:  difcovered   this  fpecies;   Sir  Robert  Sibbald  after- 
wards found  it  on  the  Scoitilh  coaft.     They  bring  forth 
two  or  three  hundred  yoting  at  a   time.     Their  fcafon 
of  parturition  is  a  little  af"ter  the  depth  of  winter.  Be- 
fore midfinnmer,  they  q'lit  the  bays  and  lliorcs  ;  and  re- 
tire into   the  deep,  where  they  are  commonly  taken. 
They  are  a  very  coarfc  filh,  and  cat  only  by  the  poor. 
They  are  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Efk,  at 
Whitby,   Yorkdiire;  where  they  are  taken  frequently 
frotn   off"  the   bridge.     They   fome:imes   grow    to  the 
length  of  a  foot.  Their  form  is  llendcr,  and  their  hack- 
bone  is  green,  as  that  of  a  fea-ncedle.     12.  The  lum- 
penus  has  feveral  dufky -coloured  areola:  running  acrofs 
its  body.  The  two  lalt  are  found  in  the  European  feas. 
13.  The  raninus,  with   fix   divifions  in  the  belly-fins, 
is  found    in    the    lakes  of  Sweden.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  this  fifli  appears   in   the   lake,  al!  the  other 
fi.hes  retire  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  it  is  not  fit  for  eating. 
BLENNY,     See  the  above  article. 
BLESS  (Henry),  painter  of   hi'lory  and  landfcape, 
was  born   at   Bovine,  near  Dinant,   in  1480.     He  ac- 
quired his  (kill  in  the  art  merely  by  the  llrength  of  his 
natyral  genius,  alfillcd   by  a  diligent  ftudy  and  obfer- 
vation  of  the  works  of  Patenicr,  wiihoui  liaving  any 
other  inflrutlor:  and  at  lafl  rendered  himfelf  very  emi- 
nent  particularly  by  his  landfeapes.     His  bell  perfor- 
mances  were  bought    up    by   the   emperor  Rudolph, 
and   they   are   llill   preftrved  at  Vienm.     His  llyle  of 
coinpolltion  in  hillorical  I'ubje^^s  rcfemblcd  the  flyle  of 
the   Klemidi  artills  of  that  age,  and  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  figures  finiilied  with  extreme  ncatnefs.    But 
lie  crowded   feveral   fubjeJl  into  one  dcfign  ;  as  in  his 
pi.^:ire  of  the  difciples  at   Einmaus,  he  reprrfented  not 
only  ih.it  incident,  but  in  different  groupes  difpofed  in 
the  back  ground,  he  reprefenied  likewife  the  different 
piris  of  ;)ie   pairion   of  our   Saviour.     And  yet,  not- 
with'.landiug  the  impropriety  of  that  manner  of  com- 
pofing,  his   pi(flures  were   fo  delicately  pencilled   and 
finilhed,  and  his   landfeapes  in  particular  fo  a^'reeably 
invented,  fo   full  of  variety,   and  well  executed,  that 
Vol..  III. 


even  in  Italy  his  works  were  in  great  reqnefl,  and  were  Bleftium, 

diflinguidicd   there   by    the    appellation   of    the    tw/-  Elcionifm. 
furrtdis  :  for  he  fixed  an  owl,  as  liis  peculiar  mark,  in  ^^~^'~"^ 
every  pidure  he  painted  ;  by   wiiich   the  worts  of  this 
nialter  arc   always  indifputably   known.     He   died  i-n 
I5i0. 

BLESTIUM,  a  town  in  Britain.  Now  Old-town, 
not  far  from  Hereford. 

BLETONISM,  a  faculty  of  perceiving  and  indicat- 
ing fubterraneons  fprings  and  curreiiis  by  fenfation. 
The  term  is  modern,  and  derived  from  a  Mr  Bleion, 
who  for  fome  years  pafl  has  exciied  univerfal  attention 
by  his  poirefilng  the  above  faculty,  which  fccnis  to  de- 
pend upon  fome  peculiar  organization.  Concerning  the 
reality  of  this  extraordinary  faculty,  there  occurred 
great  doubts  among  the  learned.  But  M.  Thouvencl, 
a  Frenchman  of  fome  confequence  and  a  phiiofophcr, 
feems  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond  difpute,  in  two 
memoirs  which  he  has  publilhed  upon  the  fubjce^.  He 
was  charged  by  the  king  with  a  conimiffion  to  analyfe 
the  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  in  France ;  and,  by- 
repeated  trials,  he  had  been  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
capacity  of  Bleton  to  afiill  him  with  efficacy  in  this 
important  undertaking,  that  lie  folicited  the  miuiflry 
to  join  him  in  the  conimiirion  upon  advantageous  terms. 
All  iliis  fliows  that  tile  operations  of  Bleton  have  a 
more  folid  fupport  than  the  tricks  of  impoflure  or  the 
delulions  of  fancy.  In  fact,  a  great  number  of  his 
difcovcries  are  afcertained  by  rclpedabic  a/Kdavits. 
The  following  is  a  Ifrong  inflance  in  favour  of  Blcto- 
nifni.  "  For  a  long  time  tiie  traces  of  feveral  fprings 
and  their  relervoirs  in  the  lands  of  the  Abbe  de  Ver- 
vains had  been  eiuirely  loft.  It  appeareil,  ncverthelefs, 
by  ancient  deeds  and  titles,  that  ihefc  fprings  and  re- 
fervoirs  had  exilled.  A  neighbouring  abbey  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  turned  their  waters  lor  its  benefit  into 
other  channels,  and  a  law-fuit  was  commenced  upon 
this  fuppolition.  M.  Bleton  was  applied  to:  he  dif- 
covered at  once  the  new  cnurfc  of  the  waters  in  quef- 
tion  :  his  difcovery  was  afcertained,  and  the  law-fuit 
was  terminated." 

Bleton  has  been  miftaken  more  than  once;  and  onr 
author  enumerates,  with  the  faircfl  candour,  the  cafes 
in  which  he  has  failed  :  but  thcfc  cafes  are  very  rare  in 
coniparifon  with  thofe  in  which  he  has  fucceeded.  Be- 
lidcs,  even  the  miflakes  of  Bleton  do  not  invalidate  the 
rcaliiy  of  lii?  talent  ;  ("nice  a  talent  may  be  real  wiiii- 
out  being  perfeiJl,  or  exerting  itfelf  with  the  fame  fiic- 
cefs  in  every  trial. 

M,iny  were  indifpofcd  againft  Bleionifm  bccaufc 
they  looked  upon  the  I'ae^s  on  which  i;  is  founded  as 
inexplicable.  But  M.  Thotivenel  afligns  principles 
upon  which  the  imprefTions  made  by  fHbterrancous  wa- 
ters and  mines  may  be  naturally  enough  accounted  for. 
Having  afcertained  a  general  law  by  which  fiibierra- 
neous  eleeTricity  exerts  an  infiuciiee  upon  the  bodies  of 
certain  individuals  eminently  fufccptibic  of  that  infill- 
ence,  and  (hown  that  this  law  is  the  fame  whether  the 
eleflrical  action  arifes  ("rom  currents  of  warm  or  cold 
water,  from  currents  of  humid  air,  from  coal  or  metal- 
lic mines,  from  fiilphiir,  and  fo  on,  he  ol>fervcs,  that 
there  is  a  diverfity  in  the  phytical  and  orgatiical  im- 
preliions  which  are  produced  by  this  eledrical  adion, 
according  as  it  proceeds  from  different  follile  bodies 
which  are  more  or  Icfs  conductors  of  dcftrical  eniana- 
N  n  lions. 
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Bletonifm.  lions.     There  are  alfo  ariificial  procefTes,  which  concur 

' ^ '  in  leading  us  to  liillinguilli  ihe  different  ("orufcs  or  con- 

daftors  ot  mineral  eledricity  ;  and  in  thcfc  procellcs 
the  life  of  elcdronietrical  rods  dcferves  ihe  attention  ot" 
philofophcrs,  who  might  perhaps  in  proccfs  of  time 
tiibflitiue  ill  their  place  a  more  perfcd  inllrument. 
Their  phylical  and  fpontaneous  mobility,  and  its  elec- 
trical caufe,  are  dcmonftrated  by  indifputable  experi- 
ments. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  our  author  proves,  by  very  plaii- 
liblc  arguments,  the  inHucnce  of  liibterrancous  cledri- 
c.il  currents,  compares  them  with  the  electrical  cur- 
rents of  the  atmofpherc,  points  out  the  dititicnt  im- 
prclftons  they  produce  according  to  the  number  and 
qialiiy  of  the  bodies  which  ad,  and  the  diverfity  of 
iliofe  which  are  afted  upon.  The  ordinary  fources  of 
cold  water  make  imprcirions  proponionable  to  their  vo- 
lume, the  velocity  of  their  currents,  and  other  circum- 
flances.  Their  (lagnation  ddtroys  every  fpecies  of 
elcijbrical  influence;  at  leafl,  in  this  flaic  they  have 
none  that  is  perceptible.  Their  depth  is  indicated  by 
geometrical  procclFes,  founded  upon  the  motion  and 
divergence  of  the  cleflrical  rays;  but  there  are  fecond 
caiifes  which  fometimes  diverfify  ihefe  indications,  and 
occaCion  ftcming  errors.  Tlicfe  errors,  however,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  ;  exceptions  which  depend  on  the  difference  of 
mediums  and  fituations,  and  not  on  the  inconftancy  or 
incertitude  of  the  organical,  fenfitive,  or  convulfive  fa- 
culties of  the  Blctonift. 

All  the  hot  i'prings  in  France,  traced  by  our  author 
from  the  places  where  they  flow  to  the  places  where 
their  formation  commences  (fomciimcs  at  a  dilfancc  of 
I J  leagues),  led  iiim  conltantly  to  malfes  ot  coal; 
where  they  are  coUefled  and  heated  in  bafons  of  dif- 
ferent depths  and  dimenfions,  nouridied  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  lakes  and  the  courfc  of  torrents,  and  minera- 
lized by  faline,  fulphureoiis,  metallic,  and  bituminous 
fubftances,  in  the  natural  furnaces  where  they  are  heat- 
ed, or  in  the  flrata  through  which  they  flow. 

The  lall  and  the  moll  lingular  and  important  phe- 
nomenon which  our  author  met  with  in  the  courfc  of 
his  experiments  muft  not  be  here  omitted.  Over  the 
veins  of  iron  mines  alone  the  cleftromeirical  rods  af- 
fume  a  motion  of  rotation  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  which  ihey  exhibit  over  all  other  mines.  This 
phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  fame  difliniJlion 
when  iron  and  other  metals  arc  extraeled  from  their 
mines  an<l  depofiied  under  ground.  But  the  mofl  re- 
markable circuniflance  in  thisdillin'flivc  aiftion  of  thcfe 
metals  is,  that  it  has  a  uniform  and  conflant  dirertion 
from  eafl  to  wed;  in  all  metals,  iron  excepted,  jufl  as 
iron  rendered  magnetic  has  an  aftion  direifled  from 
fouth  to  north.  The  action  of  red  metals  is  more  pal- 
pable than  that  of  the  white  ;  but  the  latter,  though 
weaker,  has  neverthtlcfs  a  real  exiAenceinthc  fulphur. 
In  the  fiippler.icnt  to  this  memoir  there  is  an  accurate 
account  of  the  procelfes  that  have  furnilhcd  thefe  in- 
variable refults.  They  will  naturally  fuggell,  fays  our 
author,  the  idea  of  conllruc^ing  an  electrical  compafs, 
v/hich  may  be  of  as  eminent  ufe  in  experimenial  phi- 
lofophy  as  the  magnetic  compafs  is  in  navigation.  The 
natural  and  fpontaneous  dircrtion  of  metallic  emana- 
tions towards  the  weft  being  afcertained,  it  only  rc- 
ntains  to  render  ihcm  palpable  by  the  conftruiStion  of 


an  inflrument  which  may  be  fubflituied  in  the  place  of  Bletonifia, 
the  eleftrometrical  twig,  that  goes  vulgarly  by  the  name  ,  i'l'ght- 
of  the  divining  rod. 

His  analylis  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Bourhon-Lancy, 
to  the  fourcc  of  which  in  the  great  inountaius  in  Bur- 
gundy he  was  led  by  the  eledrical  fenfations  of  Bleton, 
lliows  the  great  intelligence  and  fagacity  of  our  author 
in  operations  of  this  nature.  He  found  the  origin  of 
thefe  famous  hot  fprings  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  rif- 
ing  ground,  full  of  coal,  and  commanded  on  ihrcc 
fides  by  a  group  of  mountains,  of  which  the  greatelt 
part  was  filled  by  the  fame  mineral.  From  a  parti- 
cular cafe,  here  circumllantially  defcribed,  in  which 
ihe  electrical  rays  of  the  fnbierrancous  water  and  thofc 
of  the  adjacent  coal  eroded  each  other,  our  author  de- 
duces a  very  natural  account  of  the  errors  which  may 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  millcad  for  a  time  the  great- 
ell  adepts  in  Bletonifm,  when  they  find  themfclvesin 
combined  fpheres  of  electrical  ae-iivity.  Another  ob- 
fervation,  which  feenis  conlirmed  by  Icvcral  fads,  ac- 
counts fanher  for  this  fallibility  :  the  obfervaiioii  is, 
that  eledrical  rays,  whether  diredor  collateral,  ifliiiiig 
from  fubtcrranean  focufes,  fctm  to  undergo  in  certain 
cafes  a  fort  of  refradion  as  they  pais  from  one  medium 
to  another,  or  traverfe  bodies  which  differ  with  refpcd 
to  the  property  of  trail  fin  it  ting  this  elceHricity.  In  a 
word,  it  follows  from  thefe  obfcrvations,  that  when 
filch  privileged  invclligators  of  currents  or  minerals  as 
Bleton  are  placed  upon  the  eledrical  fpheres  of  iliefc 
bodies,  they  will  indicate  their  filuaiion  and  their  re- 
fpceHive  depths,  according  to  the  imprtliions  they  feel 
within  themfelves,  or  the  motions  they  obiervc  in  the 
elcdrometrical  inflruments  which  they  eni]>loy  :  and  if 
llity  meet  with  fecond  accidental  caufcs  or  complica- 
tions of  eledrical  fpheres,  which  modify  or  alter  ihcfc 
methods  of  trial,  this  will  nccellarily  occafionniillakcs 
in  the  refults  of  their  operations  which  they  may  jiro- 
bably  rcdify  ;  but  which,  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
uiijiilt  to  lay  to  their  charge,  or  allege  as  an  objedioil 
againtt  the  reality  of  their  talent. 

BLIGHT,  in  huibandry,  a  dileafe  incident  to  plants, 
which  afteds  them  varioully,  the  whole  pUnt  fome- 
times perilhing  by  it,  and  fometimes  only  the  leaves 
and  blolfoms,  which  will  be  fcorched  and  flirivelled  up, 
the  rcll  remaining  green  and  flourilhing. 

Some  have  fiippofcd  that  blights  are  nfually  pro- 
duced by  an  eafterly  wind,  w  hich  brings  vail  quantities 
of  infeds  eggs  along  with  it,  from  fome  diltant  place, 
that,  being  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  anil 
flowers  of  fruit-trees,  caufe  them  to  Ihrivel  up  and 
perilh. 

To  cure  this  dificmpcr,  they  advife  the  burning  of 
wet  litter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  plants,  that  tlie 
fmoke  thereof  may  be  carried  to  them  by  the  wind, 
which  they  fiippofe  will  llifle  and  dcHroy  the  infeds, 
and  thereby  cure  the  diftemper. 

Others  dirtd  the  ufe  of  tobacco-duft,  or  to  wa.Ti  the 
trees  with  water  wherein  tobocco-flalks  have  been  in- 
fufcd  for  12  hours  ;  which  they  fay  will  dellroy  thofc 
infce^s,  and  recover  the  plants. 

Peppcr-dult  fcattered  over  the  blolToms  of  fruit- 
trees,  &c.  has  been  recommended  as  very  ufeful  in  this 
cafe  ;  and  there  are  fome  that  advife  ihc  pulling  off  the 
leaves  that  are  diftempered. 

The  true  caufe  of  blights  fcem  to  be  continued  dry 
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eafterly  winds  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  fhowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  whicli 
tile  perfpiration  in  tlic  tender  lilollbm  is  flopped;  and 
if"  it  fo  happens  riiat  there  is  a  long  coniiniiancc  of  the 
fame  weather,  it  equally  afFefts  the  tender  leaves, 
whereby  their  colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither  and 
decay. 

The  bcfl  remedy  for  this  diftemper,  is  gently  to  wafii 
and  fpriakle  over  the  tree,  &c.  from  time  to  time  with 
common  water;  and  if  the  young  (hoots  feein  to  be 
much  infected,  let  them  be  walhed  with  a  woollen  cloih, 
fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  poffibic,  from  this  glutinous 
matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  pcrl'piration  may  not 
be  obflrufted.  This  operation  ought  to  be  performed 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  moifture  may  be  exhaled  be- 
fore the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on  ;  nor  fliould  it  be 
done  when  the  fun  Ihines  very  hot. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring,  is  fliarp 
hoary  froAs,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  funfliine 
in  the  day-time.  This  is  the  moll  fudden  and  certain 
dcflroyer  of  tlie  fruits  that  is  known. 

BLIGHTED  CORN.     See  Smut. 

BLIND,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  perfon  or  fenfitive 
creature  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  eyes;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  one  from  whom  ligiit,  colours,  and  all  tlic 
glorious  variety  of  the  vilible  creation,  are  intercepted 
by  fomc  natural  or  accidental  dileafe.  Such  is  the  li- 
teral acceptation  of  the  term  :  but  it  is  likcwife  ufed 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  to  iignity  mental  or  intellec- 
tual darknefs;  and  frequently  implies,  at  the  fame  time, 
fome  moral  or  fpiritual  depravity  in  the  foul  thus 
blinded,  which  is  either  the  efficient  or  continuing  caufc 
of  this  internal  malady.  Yet,  even  in  metaphor,  the 
epithet  of  ^/;/;iy  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  ig- 
norance, which  neitlier  involves  the  ideas  of  real  guilt 
nor  of  voluntary  error.  It  is,  however,  our  prefcnt  in- 
tention to  conlidcr  the  word,  not  in  its  figurative,  but 
in  its  natural  and  primary  fenfe.  Nor  do  we  mean  in 
this  place  to  regard  it  as  a  lubjefl  of  medical  fpecula- 
tion,  or  to  explore  its  caufcs  and  enumerate  its  cures. 
Thefe  arc  in  the  department  of  another  fciencef .  It  is 
rather  our  defign  to  confider,  By  what  means  this  in- 
exprellible  misfortune  may  be  compeniated  oralleviatcd 
to  thofe  who  fuflainit;  what  advantages  and  confola- 
tioiis  they  may  derive  from  it  ;  of  what  acquifuisns 
they  may  be  fufccpiiblc  ;  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
their  improvement ;  or  by  what  culture  they  may  be- 
come ufeful  to  themfclves,  and  important  members  of 
fociety. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  fenfe  or  faculty  of  the 
corporeal  frame,  wliich  affords  fo  many  refources  of  uti- 
lity and  entertainment  as  the  power  of  vilion ;  nor  is 
there  any  lofs  or  privaiion  which  can  be  productive  of 
difadvaniagcs  orcalamities  fomultifonn,  fovarious,  and 
fo  bitter,  as  llic  want  of  fight.  15y  no  avenue  of  cor- 
poreal perception  is  knowledge  in  her  full  extent,  and 
in  all  her  forms,  fo  acccffible  to  the  rational  and  inquir- 
ing foul,  as  by  the  glorious  and  delight lul  medium  of 
light.  For  this  not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all 
their  beauties,  in  all  their  changes,  and  in  all  iheir  va- 
rieties; but  gives  body,  form,  and  colour,  to  intellec- 
tual ideas  and  abflratt  elfcnces  ;  fo  that  the  whole  ma- 
terial and  intelligent  creation  lie  in  open  profptct,  and 
liic  majcftic  frame  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent,  is,  if 
vvc  may  fpeak  fo,  perceived  at  a  linglc  glance.    To  the 
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blind,  on  the  contrary,  tlic  vifible  univerfc  is  totally  Blind. 
annihilated  ;  he  is  perfedly  confcious  of  no  fpace  but  ^——^^~— 
that  in  which  he  fiands,  or  to  which  his  extremities  can  Difadvan- 
reach.  Sound,  indeed,  gives  him  fome  iiieas  of  difiant  tages  of 
objeds;  but  thofe  ideas  arc  extremely  obfcure  and  in-  blindneft. 
dilliniJl.  They  are  obfcure,  becaufe  they  confifl  alone 
of  the  objcifts  whofc  ofcillations  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and 
do  not  neceffarily  luppofe  any  other  bodies  with  which 
the  intermediate  fpace  may  be  occupied,  except  that 
which  gives  the  found  alone  ;  they  are  indiflinct,  be- 
caufe founds  themlclves  are  frequently  ambiguous,  and 
do  not  uniformly  and  exclufively  indicate  their  real 
caufes.  And  though  by  them  the  idea  of  diftancc  in 
general,  or  even  of  fome  particular  didances,  may  be 
obtained  ;  yet  they  never  till  the  mind  with  thofe  vafl 
and  exalting  ideas  of  extenlion  which  are  infpired  by 
ocular  perception.  For  though  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
explofion  of  ordnance,  may  be  diflimflly  heard  after 
they  have  traverfed  an  imnicnfe  region  of  fpace;  yet, 
when  the  diflance  is  uncommonly  great,  it  ceafes  to  be 
indicated  by  found  ;  and  therefore,  the  ideas  acquired 
by  auricular  experiment,  of  extenlion  and  interval,  are 
extremely  confufed  and  inadequate.  The  living  and 
comprehenfive  eye  darts  its  iuftantancous  view  over  ex- 
panfive  valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protracted  rivers,  illi- 
mitable oceans.  It  mcafures,  in  an  indi\inblc  point  of 
time,  the  mighty  fpace  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from 
one  liar  to  another.  By  the  alTillance  of  telcl'copes,  its 
horizon  is  almofl  indefinitely  extended,  its  objefts  pro- 
digioufly  multiplied,  and  the  fphcre  of  its  obfervatioa 
nobly  enlarged.  By  thefe  means,  the  imagination,  in- 
ured to  vafl  imprellions  of  diftancc,  can  not  only  recal 
them  in  their  greatcfl  extent  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
they  were  at  firll  imbibed  ;  but  can  multiply  them,  and 
add  one  to  another,  till  all  particular  boundaries  and 
dirtances  be  lofl  in  immenlity.  Thus  nature,  by  pro- 
fiifely  irradiating  the  face  of  things,  and  clothing  ob- 
jefls  in  a  robe  of  diverlified  fplcndor,  not  only  invites 
the  underflanding  to  expatiate  ona  theatre  foextenfive, 
fo  diverlified,  and  fo  attraclive ;  but  entertains  and 
inflames  the  imagination  with  every  poffible  exhibition 
of  the  fublime  or  beautiful.  The  man  of  light  and  co- 
lours beholds  the  objcils  of  his  attention  and  curiohiy 
from  far.  Taught  by  experience,  he  mcaliires  their  re- 
lative diflances ;  dillinguiilies  their  qualities;  deter- 
mines the  fituations,  poliiions,  and  attitudes;  prefagcs 
what  thefe  tokens  may  import;  feiecls  his  favourites; 
traverfes  in  fecurity  the  fpace  which  divides  them  from 
him  ;  flops  at  the  point  where  they  are  placed  ;  and  ei- 
ther obtains  them  wiih  eafe,  or  immediately  perceives 
the  means  by  which  the  obflacles  that  intercept  his 
palfage  to  them  may  be  furmountrd.  The  blind  not 
only  may  be,  but  really  arc,  during  a  conliderablc  pe- 
riod, apprehenlive  of  danger  in  every  motion  towards 
any  place  from  whence  their  contratlcd  powers  of  jicr- 
ccption  can  give  them  no  intelligence.  AH  tiie  various 
modes  of  delicate  proportion,  all  the  beautiful  varieties 
of  lii'ht  and  colours,  whether  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art,  are  to  them  irretrievably  loll.  Depen- 
dent for  every  thing,  but  mere  fuHliftencc,  on  ilie  good 
oHices  of  others  ;  obnoxious  to  injury  from  every  point, 
which  they  are  neither  capacitated  to  perceive  nor  qua- 
lified to  refill;  they  arc,  during  the  prefcnt  Hate  of  be- 
ing, rather  to  be  confidercd  asprifoners  at  large,  than 
citizens  of  nature.  The  fedentary  life,  to  which  by 
N  n  2  privaiion 
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Blind,     privation  of  fight  they  are  deftiiied,  relaxes  their  frame, 

' '  and  ful.jcrts  ihcm  10  all   the  difagreeablc  fcnfaiions 

which  arifc  from  dfjcdion  of  fpiriis.     Hence  ihc  molt 
feeble  exeriions  create  laliitudc  and  uneafincfs.     Hincc 
the  native  tone  of  the  nervous  fyllcni,  which  alone  is 
compitiblc  with  health  and  pleafurc,  dcftroyed  by  in- 
aftiviiy,  exalpcratcs  and  embitters  every  difagrecablc 
inipreUion.     Natural  evils,  however,  arc  always  iup- 
poriable  ;   ihcy  not  only  arife  from  blind  and  nndcdgn- 
ing  caufcs,  but  arc  cither  mild  in  their  attacks,  or  lliorc 
in  their  duration  :   it  is  the  mifcrics  which  arc  inflidcd 
by  confcious  and  rcflccling  a;;ents  alone,  that  can  dc- 
ferve  the  name  of  evils.  Thcfc  cxcriuiate  the  loul  with 
inctfable  poignancy,  as  cxprcirive  of  indifference  or  ma- 
lignity in  thcfe  by  whom  Inch  bitter  portions  arc  cnicMy 
adminillcrcd.     The  negligence  or  wanionnefs,  there- 
fore, with  which  the  blind  are  too  Ircqucntly  treated, 
is  an  enormity  which  God  alone  has  jullicc  to  feci  or 
power  to  piinilh. 
The  fitua-       Thofc  among  them  who  have  had  fenfibility  to  feel, 
tionofthe  and  capacity  to  exprcfs,  the  effcfts  of  their  inisfor- 
Wlnddc-     tunes,  have  dcfcribcd  them  in  a  mnnncr  capable  of  pe- 
/cribed  by    nttrating  the  molt  callous  heart.  The  venerable  father 
I'"*""         of  epic  poetry,  who  in  the  perfon  of  Demodocus  the 
Phxatian  bard  is  laid  to  liavc  dcfcribed  hisown  lituation, 
proceeds  thus  : 

6  T«»  irtfi  Mur   tTiKxffi,  iihi^J"'  «}a6t»  Ti,  x«xo»  t( 

Honi«r.  Ofixf^uat  ftif  (t,uif<rt  J'lJ'iil''  nitt'xi  oLtiifMi.     Odys.  9 

Dear  to  the  mufe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  bleirings  mixed  with  niinhiy  wo. 
In  clouds  and  darkncfs  qucuch'd  his  vil'ual  ray, 
Yet  gave  him  power  toraife  the  lofty  lay.         Pope. 

Milton,  in  his  addrcfsto  light,  a^er  a  fublime  defcrip- 
tiou  of  his  arduous  and  gloomy  journey  from  the  re- 
gions of  primeval  darknefs  to  this  our  vihblc  diurnal 
fphere,    thus  continues  to    apoftrophifc   the  cclcllial 

beam  : 
T  Taught  by  the  hcav'nly  Hiufc  to  venture  down         ' 

Milton.  The  dark  defcent,  and  up  10  rcafccnd, 

Though  hard  and  rare  ;   thee  I  revifit  fafe, 
And  feci  thy  fov'reign  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 
Revilit'll  not  thcfe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,   and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  fercne  hath  qucnch'd  llicir  orbs, 
Or  dim  fuffufion  vcil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Ccafe  I  to  wander,  where  the  mules  haunt 
Clear  fpriiig,  or  lliady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 
Sniit  with  the  love  of  facrcd  fong  :  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath, 
That  wa(h  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  vifit ,  nor  fometimcs  forget 
Tliofe  other  two  equall'd  v.iih  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equall'd  wiih  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  M.Konidcs, 
And  Tirefias  and  Phincns  prophets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakcfid  bird 
Sinc!:<i  darkling,  and  in  fliadicfl  covert  hid 
Tuiies  her  nodurnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Se.ifons  return  :   but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  Aveet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
Or  li^ht  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fjmmcr's  rofe. 
Or  flocks  or  lierds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  clond  inftead,  and  ever  during  dark, 


Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  wiys  of  inert  Blind. 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair  "~     " 

Prefcnted  with  a  imiverfal  blank, 

Of  nature's  works  to  me  expunged  and  ras'd. 

And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quit  Ihut  out. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  III. 

The  fame  intiinitable  author  in  his  tragedy  of  Sanip- 
fon  Agonilles,  and  in  the  perfon  of  his  hero,  deplores 
the  misfortune  of  blindnefs  with  a  pathos  and  energy 
filKcicnt  to  extort  the  deepefl  fighs  from  the  mofl  un- 
feeling hearts  : 

But  chief  of  all, 

O  lofs  ol  light,  of  thee  1  mull  complain  I 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worl'e  than  chains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age. 

Lighi,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  cxtindt. 

And  all  her  various  objcds  of  delight 

AnnuH'd,  which  migiit  in  part  my  grief  have  eas'd. 

Inferior  to  the  vilcllnow  become 

Of  man  or  worm.     The  vilell  here  excel  nic ; 

They  creep,  yet  fee  :  I  dark  in  light  cxpos'd 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong. 

Within  doors,  or  without,  flill  as  a  fool. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  iny  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I  fccm  to  live,  dead  more  than  hail'. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

O  firll  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

Let  there  b;  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  1  thus  bcreav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  fun  to  mc  is  dark. 

And  lilent,  as  the  moon 

When  Ihc  defcrts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  intcrlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  necedary  is  to  life. 

And  almoll  life  itfclf,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  foul. 

She  all  in  every  part  ;   why  was  the  fight 

To  liich  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd  ? 

So  obvious,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench'd  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  throughout  all  parts  diffufed,. 

That  file  might  look  at  will  through  ev'ry  pore  I 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil'd  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death  : 

And  bury'd  ;  but  yet  more  mifcrable  ! 

Myfclf  the  fepulchrc,  a  moving  grave; 

Bury'd,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worlt  of  orlier  evils  pains  and  wrongs. 

But  made  herel)y  obnoxious  move 

To  all  the  miferies  of  life. 

Oflian,  the  Caledonian  bard,  who  lived  before  tlic 
anihenticated  hilfory  of  his  nation  dates  its  origin,  who 
in  his  old  age  participated  the  fame  calamity,  has  in 
more  than  one  pallage  of  his  works  dcfcribcd  his  fitua- 
tion  in  a  manner  fo  delicate,  yet  lo  paiheiic,  (hat  it 
pierces  the  ininoll  rectflifsand  excites  thcfiiKll  feelings 
cf  the  heart.     Of  thcfe  paflages,  take  the  iol!i,wing  :  * 

"  O  thou  that  rollclf  above,  round  as  ihe  fl;i(ld  of  ojnan, 
my  fathers  !  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  !   whence 
thy  evcrlalting  light  ?  Thou  coraefl  iorih  in  thy  awful 
beauty,  and  the  Aars  hide  themfelvcs  in  the  Iky;  the 
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■efs  ao 
counted  for 
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Some  ad- 
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mooH,  cold  and  pile,  finks  in  the  wcftern  wave.  But 
'  thou  thytclf  inovtil  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion 
of  thy  courfc  ?  Tlic  oaks  of  the  mountains  la!l  ;  the 
inoiiniains  thcuifclvts  decay  with  years  ;  ilie  ocean 
Ihrinks  and  grows  again  j  the  moon  iierlclf  is  loll  in 
heaven  ;  but  thou  ail  lor  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing  in 
the  brightnefs  of  thy  coiirfe.  Wlicn  the  world  is  dark 
with  tcmpcrts  :  wiien  thunder  rolls  and  liginning 
glances  thro'  the  heavens  ;  thou  lookeft  in  tliy  beauiy 
from  the  clouds,  and  laughefl  at  the  ilorni.  But  to 
Ollian  thou  lookeft  in  vain  :  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftcrn 
clouds,  or  thou  treniblelt  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But 
thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon  ;  and  thy  years 
will  have  an  end  :  thou  llialt  lleep  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
Jefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. — Exult  then,  O  fun, 
in  the  ftrength  of  thy  youth  !  age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ; 
it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
ihines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mift  is  on  the 
hills,  the  howling  blaft  of  the  norih  is  on  the  plain, 
the  traveller  iltrinks  in  the  niidll  of  his  jojrney." 

Thus  dependent  on  every  creature,  and  palTive  10 
every  accident,  can  tile  world,  the  uncharitable  world, 
be  fiirprifed  to  obferve  moments  when  tlie  blind  ixt  at 
variance  with  themfelves  and  every  thing  elfe  around 
thejn  f  With  the  fame  inftinds  of  fclf-prcfervation, 
the  fame  irafcible  paffions  which  are  common  10  the 
fpecics,  and  exafperated  by  a  fcnfe  of  debility  either 
for  retaliation  or  defence  ;  can  the  blind  be  real  objerts 
of  refcntment  or  contempt,  even  when  they  feem  pee vifh 
or  vindi>n;ive  ?  This,  however,  is  not  always  their  cha- 
racter. Tlieir  behaviour  is  often  highly  exprellive,  not 
only  of  refignaiion,  but  even  of  cheerfdneis  ;  and  iho' 
they  are  often  coldly,  and  even  inhumanly,  treated  by 
men,  yet  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  forfakcn  of  heaven. 
The  common  Parent  of  nature,  whofe  benignity  is  per- 
manent as  his  cxiftence  and  boiindlefs  as  his  empire, 
has  neither  left  his  afllicJled  creatures  without  confola- 
tion  nor  refource.  Even  from  their  lofs,  however  op- 
preffive  and  irretrievable,  they  derive  advantages  ;  not 
indeed  adequate  to  rcconipenfe,  but  fulHcient  to  allevi- 
ate, their  mifery.  The  attention  of  the  foul,  confin- 
ed to  thefc  avenues  of  perception  which  fhe  can  com- 
mand, is  neither  diffipated  nor  confounded  by  the  im- 
menfe  multiplicity  nor  the  rapid  fuccellion  of  furround- 


ing  objetJls.  Hence  her  contemplstions  arc  move  uni- 
formly fixed  upon  hcrfelf,  and  ihc  revolutions  of  her 
own  internal  frame.  Hence  her  perceptions  of  fuch 
external  things  as  are  contiguous  and  obvious  to  her 
obfervation  become  more  lively  and  cxquilite.  Hence 
even  her  inibuments  of  corporeal  fenfation  are  morcaf- 
iiduoully  cultivated  and  improved,  fo  that  from  them 
the  derives  fuch  notices  and  prclages  of  approaching 
pleafure  or  impending  danger  as  entirely  cfcape  the 
attention  ofihofe  who  depend  for  fecurity on  thereports 
of  their  eyes.  A  blind  man,  when  walking  fwiftly, 
or  nmnitig,  is  kindly  and  efFedually  checked  by  nature 
from  rudely  encountering  fuch  hard  and  extended  oh- 
jeifts  as  might  hurt  or  briufe  him.  When  he  approach- 
es bodies  of  this  kind,  he  feels  the  atmofphere  more 
fenlibly  refill  his  progrefs  ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
motion  is  accelerated,  or  his  diliance  from  the  ob- 
jeft  diminifhed,  the  refiftance  is  increafed.  He  dif- 
tingidllies  the  approach  of  his  friend  from  far  by  the 
found  of  his  fteps,  by  his  manner  of  breathing,  and 
almofl  by  every  audible  token  wliich  he  can  exhibit. 
Prepared  for  the  dangers  which  he  may  encounter  from 
tiie  furface  of  the  ^^round  upon  which  he  walks,  his 
ftep  is  habitually  firm  and  cautious.  Hence  he  not 
only  avoids  thofc  falls  which  might  be  occalioncd  by 
its  lefs  formidable  inequalities,  but  from  its  general 
bias  he  collc<5ls  fome  ideas  how  far  his  fafety  is  imme- 
diately concerned  ;  and  though  tliefe  coiijcftures  may 
be  fomctimes  fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally  fo  true, 
aslopreferve  him  from  fuch  accidents  as  are  not  in- 
curred by  his  own  temerity.  The  rapid  torrent  and 
the  deep  cafcade  not  only  warn  him  to  keep  a  proper 
diflance,  but  inform  him  in  what  direction  he  moves, 
and  arc  a  kind  of  audible  fynofuresio  rcgulatehis  courfe. 
In  places  to  uhich  he  has  been  accultomcd,  he  as  it 
were  recognlfes  his  latitude  and  longitude  from  every 
breath  of  varied  fragrance  that  tinges  the  gale,  from 
every  afcent  or  declivity  in  the  road,  from  every  natural 
or  artificial  found  that  ftrikcs  his  ear  ;  if  thcl'e  indica- 
tions be  ftaiionary,  and  confined  to  particular  places. 
Regulated  by  lliefc  figns,  the  blind  have  not  only  been 
known  to  perform  long  journeys  themfelves,  but  to 
conduifl  others  through  dangerous  paths  at  the  dark 
and  lilent  hour  of  midnight,  with  the  utniofl  fecurity 
and  cxadncfs  (a) 

It 
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(a)  We  have  read,  in  aujiors  of  good  credit,  of  a  very  furprifing  blind  guide  who  ufcd  10  conduft  the  mer- 
chants through  the  fands  and  defarts  of  Arabia.  Vide  Lvo  Jfric.  Defer.  Afr.  lib.  vi.  p.  246.  and  Cafaub.  Treat, 
of  Enthuf.  c.  ii.  p.  45. 

An  inftance  not  Icfs  marvellous,  exifts  at  this  pre fent  time  in  Britain.  "  John  Metcalf,  a  native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchefter,  where  he  is  well  known,  became  blind  at  a  very  early  age,  fo  as  to  be  entirely  nn- 
confcious  of  light  and  its  various  tffVrts.  This  nan  palled  the  younger  part  of  liis  life  as  a  waggoner,  and  occa- 
(lonally  as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night  or  when  the  trafls  were  covered  with  fiuiw.  Strange  as 
this  may  appear  to  thofe  who  can  fee,  the  employment  he  lias  lince  undertaken  is  ftiU  more  extraordinary  :  it 
is  one  of  the  laft  to  which  we  could  fuppofe  a  blind  man  would  ever  turn  his  attention.  His  prtfent  occupation 
is  that  of  a  projedor  and  furvryor  of  highways  in  difiiculi  and  mountainous  parts.  With  the  alTiftancc  only  of 
a  lontj  ftaff,  I  have  feveral  limes  met  this  man  traverfing  the  roads,  afcending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and 
inveftigaiing  their  feveral  extents,  fcrnis,  and  limaiions,  fo  as  to  anfwer  his  deligns  in  the  bcft  manner.  The 
plans  which  he  defigns,  and  die  ellimates  he  makes,  are  done  in  a  method  peculiar  10  liinift  If ;  and  which  he 
cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  of  to  others  His  abilities  in  this  refpett  are  iievcr;hclefs  fo  great,  that  he 
finds  conflant  employment.  Moil  of  t'le  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derbylhire,  have  been  altered  by  his  dirtelions  ; 
particularly  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  :  and  he  is  at  this  lime  conftruifliiig  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmllow 
and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  the  communic.ition  to  the  great  London  road,  wilhoui  being  obliged  to  ^^afs 
over  the  moumains."     Account  by  Dr  Bew,  publilhcd  in  the  frunfaOions  oft'm  ManthcjUr  Swuj. 
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It  were  endlefs  to  recapitulate  the  varions  raechani- 
'  cal  operations  of  which  they  are    capable,    by  their 
W'h  t'hcr     ""-'ciy  and  accuracy  of   toucli.     In    fome  the  taftilc 
the  blind    powers  arc  faid  to  have  been  fo  highly  improved,  as  to 
ir«»blcti>  perceive  tint  texture  and  dilVolition  of  coloured  Tur- 
diftinguifli  faces  by  which  loine  rays  ot  light    are  rcHeded  and 
others  abforbcd,  and  in  this  manner  to  diftiuguifli  co- 
lours.    But  the  tcdimonies  for  this  faa  flill  appear  to 
MS  too  vague  and  general  to  dcfcrve  public  credit.     We 
have  known  a  perfon   who  loft  the  ufc  of  his  light  at 
an  early  period  of  infancy,  who  in  the  vivacity  or  deli- 
cacy of  his  fcnfaiions  was  not  periiaps  inferior  to  any 
one,  and  wlio  had  often  heard  of  others  in  his  own  fi- 
tuation  capable  of  diftinguilhing  colours  by  touch  witli 
the  utmoll  exartnefs   and    promptitude.      Stimulated, 
therefore,  partly  by  ciiriofity   to  acquire  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  if  that  acquifition  were  podlblc  ;  but  ftill  more 
by  incredulity  with  refpeft  to  the  facfls  related  ;  lietried 
repeated  experiments,  by  loucliiiig  the  furfaces  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  examining  whether  any  luch  divtr- 
fities  could  be  found  in  them  as  might   enable  him  to 
diftinguilli    colours  :     but    no    fuch  diverfity  could  he 
ever  alcertain.     Sometimes,  indeed,  he  imagined  that 
obj efts  which  had  no  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch 
as  were  black,  were  fomcwhat  different  and  peculiar  in 
their  furfaces  ;  but  this  experiment  did  not  always  nor 
nniverfally   hold.     His  fccpticifm  therefore  ftill  conti- 
nues to  prevail  (b).     Tliat  ihcir  atouftic  perceptions 
are  diltincl  and  accurate,  we  may  fairly  conclude  Irom 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  afceriain  the  acutcncfs  or 
gravity  of  different  tones,  as  relative  one  to  another  ; 
and  from  their  cxai.T:  dilcernment  of  the  various  kinds 
and  modifications  of  found,  and  of  fonorous  olije(5ls,  if 
the  founds  theuiftlves  be  in  any  degree  fignificant  of 
their  caufes.     From  this  vivacity  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
ternal fcnfation,  and  from  the  alTiduous  and  vigorous 


Dlliiil. 


applications  of  »  comprehenfive  and  attentive  mind  i- 
lone,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  rapid  andaftonifh- 
ii;g  progrcfs  which  fome  of  them  have  made,   not  only 
in  ihofc  departments  of  literature  which  were  moft  ob- 
vious to  their  fenfcs  and  acceflible  to  their  underftand- 
ings,  but  even  in  the  abftrafteft,  and  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  cxpreffion)    in    the    inoft  occult  fciences.        n 
Wliat,  for  inllance,  can  be  more  rem»te  fromthecon-  InftancM 
ceptionsof  a  blind  man  than  the  abftradl  relations  and  how  far 
properties  of  fpace  and  quantity  ?    yet   the  inconipre- '''^T"* 
hcnjlble    attainments    of    Dr  Samiderfon    in  all  the  ^"  "iJJJ^^ 
branches  of  matiiematics  arc  now  fully  known   and  i^jming. 
firmly  believed  by  the  whole  literary  world,  both  from 
the  teftimony   of  his  pupils  and  the  publication  of  his 
works.     But  ihould  the  fad  be  ftill  uncertain,  it  might 
be  fufficienily  verified  by  a  living  prodigy  of  this  kind 
with  which  Britain  is   at    prelent    honoured.      The 
gentleman  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  though  blind  from 
his  infancy,  by  the  ardour  and  afTiduity  of  his  applica- 
tion, and  by  the  force  of  a  genius  to  which  nothing  is 
impenetrable,  has  not  only  made  incredible  advances  in 
nuclianical  operations,  in  niufic,  and  in  the  languages; 
but  is  likewife  profoundly  Ikilled   in  geometry,  in  op- 
tics, in  algebra,  in  aftronomy,  in  cheniiftry,  and  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy  as  taught  by 
Newton  and  received  by  an  admiring  world.     We  arc 
forry  that  ncitiier  the  modefty  of  this  amiable  philofo- 
pher,  nor  the  limits  of  this  article,  will  permit  us  to 
delineate  his  charafter  in  its  full  proportions.     All  wc 
can  do  is  to  exhibit  his  example,  that  by  it  ihc  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  prefumes  to  think  blindnefs  and  learn- 
ing incompatible,  may  be  dillipated  ;   and  that  an  in- 
ftance  of  fuccefs  fo  noble  and  recent  may  inflame  the 
emulation   and   encourage  the  efforts   of  fuch  as  have 
genius    and   opportunity  to  purl'uc  the  fame  laudable 
path  (c).     If  ihcfe  glorious  attempts  fliould  neither  be 

per- 


(b)  See,  however  the  extraordinary  cafe  fubjoined  to  tjiis  article. 

(c)  As  particular  anecdotes  of  this  artonilliing  genius  have  been,  fincc  the  former  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pje,  delivered  to  the  Mancherter  Society  by  G.  Bew,  M.  D.  and  afterwards  publifhed,  wc  fhall  here  take  the 
liberty  to  tranfcribe  them  from  the  original  volume  in  which  they  are  inferted,  as  this  freedom  is  authorifed  by  a 
letter  from  Dr  Bew's  own  hand. 

"  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  who  occafionally  read  Leftures  on  Philofophical  Chemiftry  at  Manchefter,  like  Dr  Saun- 
derfon,  the  celebrated  profelfor  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox  in  his  early  infancy.  He  never 
recoUcded  to  have  fcen  :  '  but  the  firft  traces  of  memory  I  have  (fays  he),  are  in  fomeconfufed  ideas  of  the  folar 
fyllem.'  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  where  learning  of  every  kind  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  to  be  brought  up  in  a  family  devoted  to  learning. 

"  Polleffed  of  native  genius,  and  ardent  in  his  application,  he  made  rapid  advances  in  various  departments  of 
erudition;  and  not  only  acquired  the  fundamental  principles  of  mcchr.nics,  mulic,  and  the  languages,  but  like- 
wife  entered  deeply  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  profoundcr  fciences,  and  difplayed  an  acute  and  general  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  optics,  algebra,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and  in  ftiort  of  moft  of  the  branch«s  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy. 

"  Mechanical  excrcifes  were  the  favourite  employments  of  his  infant  years.  At  a  very  early  age  he  made 
himfclf  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  edged  toolsfo  perfectly,  that  notwithftanding  his  entire  blindnefs,  he  was  able 
to  make  little  wind-mills  ;  and  he  even  conftrufted  a  loom  with  his  own  hands,  which  ftill  fliow  the  cicatrices  of 
wounds  he  reeeived  in  the  execution  of  thefe  juvenile  exploits. 

"  By  a  moft  agreeable  intimacy  and  frequent  intercourfe  which  I  enjoyed  with  this  accomplilhcd  blind 
gentleman,  whilft  he  rcfided  in  Manchefter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  obferving  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  acquired  his  information,  whenever  he  was  introduced  into  company,  I  re- 
marked that  he  continued  fomc  time  filent.  The  found  directed  iiim  to  judge  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  room, 
and  the  dift'erent  voices  of  the  number  of  perfons  that  were  prefent.  His  diilinflion  in  thefe  refpefls  was  very 
accurate  ;  and  his  memory  fo  retentive,  that  he  feldom  was  miftaken.  1  have  known  him  inftantly  recognize  a 
perfon,  on  firft  hearing  him  fpeak,  though  more  than  two  years  had  elapfed  fincc  the  time  of  their  laft  meeting. 

He 
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perceived  nor  rewarded  by  an  unfeeling  world,  if  iiu- 
'  man  naiure  (lioiild  forget  to  recognize  its  own  excel- 
lence fo  nobly  difplaycd  in  inflances  of  this  kind  ;  yet 
bclldes  the  enjoyment  rcfalting  from  a  fublime  and 
comprchenfivc  inidcrflanding,  bcfides  the  immortal  and 
inexhauftible  foarces  of  delight  which  arc  the  peculiar 
portion  of  a  iclf-approving  mind,  thefe  happy  pupils 
and  favourites  of  Nature  are  as  it  were  indulged  with 
her  perfonal  intercourfc.  They  become  more  inii- 
matcly  acquainted  with  her  laws,  till  by  exploring  the 
bentlicencc  of  her  ceconoray,  ihefubiimiiy  of  her  ends, 
the  regularity  of  her  procedure,  and  the  beauties  of 
her  frame,  they  imbibe  the  fpirit,  and  feel  the  prcitnce, 
of  her  glorious  Author  : 

By  fwift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works, 
And  warms  the  bofom  ;   till  at  lafl,  fublim'd 
To  rapture  and  enthuliaftic  heat, 
"We  feel  the  prefent  deity,  and  tafte 
The  joys  of  God  to  fee  a  happy  world. 

Thomson. 

Much  labour  has  been  bellowed  to  invefligate,  both 
from  reafon  a  priori  M\d  from  experiment,  what  might 
be  the  primary  effects  of  light  and  luminous  objcds 
upon  fuch  as  have  been  born  blind,  or  early  deprived 
of  fight,  if  at  a  maturer  period  they  iliould  inftantanc- 
oiifly  recover  their  vifual  powers.  But  upon  this  topic 
there  is  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  nothing  fjtisfactory 
has  yet  been  faid.  The  fallacy  of  hypothclis  and  con- 
jci?ture,  when  formed  ti  priori  with  rcfpecl  to  any  or- 
gan of  corporeal  fcnfation  and  its  proper  objett,  is  too 
obvious  to  demand  illuflration.  But  from  the  nature 
of  the  eye,  and  the  mediums  of  its  perception,  to  at- 
tempt an  invelligation  of  the  various  and  multiform 
phenomena  of  vilion,  or  even  of  the  varieties  of  which 
every  particular  phenomenon  is  fufceptible  according  as 
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th«  circumflancesofitsappearanccarcdiverfified,  would     Kliud. 

be  a  projcift  worthy  of  philofophy  in  a  delirium.     Nay,  ' " — ' 

even  the  difcoveries  which  are  faid  to  accrue  from  ex- 
periment, may  flill  be  held  as  extremely  doubtful  and 
fufpicious ;  bccaufe  in  thefe  e xpcrinients  it  docs  not 
appear  10  have  been  afcertaincd,  that  the  organs  to 
which  vifible  objefls  were  prefenicd  immediately  after 
chirurgical  operations,  could  be  in  a  proper  llaic  to 
perceive  them.  Yet  after  all  it  is  extremely  probable, 
that  figure,  diftance,  and  magnitude,  arc  not  immediate 
objects  of  ocular  fcnfation,  but  acquired  and  adjudcd 
by  long  and  reiterated  experience  (d).  There  are, 
however,  many  defiderata,  which  the  perceptions  of  a  » 

man  born  blind  might  conlidcrably  illuflrate,  if  his 
inflrumcnts  of  vifion  were  in  a  right  Hate,  and  af- 
fifted  by  a  proper  medium.  Such  a  ptrfon  might  per- 
haps give  a  clearer  account,  why  objects,  whofe  pic- 
tures are  inverted  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  flioukl 
appear  to  the  mind  in  their  real  poliiions;  or  why, 
though  each  particular  object  is  painted  upon  the  re- 
tina of  both  our  eyes,  it  fhould  only  be  perceived  as 
fingle.  Perhaps,  too,  this  new  fpe(^ator  of  vifible  na- 
ture might  equally  amufc  our  curiofiiy  and  improve  our 
theory,  by  attempting  to  defcribe  his  cailicll  fcnfaiiuns 
of  colour,  and  its  original  effects  upon  his  organ  and 
his  fancy.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  it  is  far 
from  being  certain,  that  trials  of  this  kind  have  ever 
been  fairly  made.  Such  readers  as  may  wilh  to  fee  a 
more  minute  detail  of  thefe  queftions,  may  confult  M. 
Didedort's  Lettre  fur  lei  avcughs,  a  I'lifa^'i  de  caix  Ti'iisr^Ci 
qui  voyeiit ;  "  A  letter  concerning  the  blind  for  the  ufe  'Works, 
of  ihofe  who  fee."  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Tl/r  6'/f- ^'"'- "• 
feldcn's  y^iiatoviy,  and  Locke'i  E/fay  c/i  the  kumari  uii- 
dcrjiaiidiiig. 

When  we  ruminate  on   the  numberlefs  advantages 
derived  from  the  ufe  of  fight,  and  its  immeufc  import- 
ance. 


He  determined  prctiy  nearly  ihc  flature  of  thufe  he  was  fpeaking  with  by  the  dircflion  of  iluir  voices;  and  he 
made  tolerable  coiijtdurcs  refpccting  their  tempers  and  difpofiiions,  by  ihc  manner  in\\hich  they  coi^duftcd 
their  converfation. 

"  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  gentleman's  eyes  were  not  totally  infcniible  to  intenfe  lij.',ht.  The  rays  re- 
fraiflcd  through  a  prifm,  vvl;cn  fulficiently  vivid,  produced  certain  diflinguilliable  eft'cO:ls  on  them.  Tlie  red 
gave  him  a  difagreeable  fcnfaiion,  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a  law.  As  the  colours  declined  in  vio- 
lence, the  harlhncfs  leffened,  until  the  green  atfjrded  a  fenfation  that  was  highly  plcahng  tohiin,  and  which 
he  dcfcribed  as  conveying  an  idea  iimilar  to  what  he  felt  in  running  his  hand  over  fmooth  polilTied  furfaccs. 
Polilhed  furfaccs,  meandering  Urcams,  and  gentle  declivities,  were  the  figures  by  which  he  exprclltd  his  ideas 
of  beauty:  Rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and  boillerous  elements,  furnilhcd  him  wilh  expreilions  for  terror 
and  difguft.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  converfation  ;  was  happy  in  his  allulions  to  vifual  objctls;  and  dif- 
courfed  on  the  nature,  compolition,  and  beauty  of  colours,  with  pertinence  and  prccilion. 

"  Doctor  Moycs  was  a  flriking  inftance  of  the  power  the  human  foul  policircs  of  finding  rcfoiirces  of  fatis- 
fadlion,  even  under  the  moft  rii;orous  calamities.  Though  involved  '  in  ever  during  darknefs,'  and  excluded  from 
the  charming  views  of  filent  or  animated  nature;  though  dependent  on  an  undertaking  for  the  means  of  his 
fubfillcnce,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  very  precarious;  in  fliort,  though  dcltituie  of  other  fupport  than  his 
genius,  and  under  the  mercenary  protcdion  of  a  perfon  whole  integrity  he  fufpcclcd,  flill  Dr  Moycs  was  ge- 
nerally ciicarfid,  and  apparently  happy.  Indeed  it  mull  aliord  much  plcafurc  to  the  feeling  licart  10  obferve 
this  hilarity  of  temper  prevail  almoll  univcrlally  with  the  blind.  Though  '  cut  off'  from  the  ways  of  men,  and 
the  co.uemplation  of  the  human  face  divine,'  they  have  this  confolation  ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  difcernnent 
and  contagious  inHucuce  of  thofc  painful  emotions  of  the  foul  that  .ire  villblc  on  the  countenance,  and  which 
hypocrify  itfclf  can  Icarccly  conceal.  Tliis  difpoliii(ni  may  likcwifc  be  confulcred  as  an  iiucrnal  evidence  of  the 
native  worth  of  the  human  mind,  that  thus  fupports  its  dignity  and  chearfulncfs  nndcr  one  of  ilie  fevcrcfl  mis- 
fortunes that  can  poffihly  bctal  us." 

(d)  The  gentleman  couched  by  Mr  Chefcldcn,  had  no  idea  of  diHance  :  but  thought  that  all  the  objetTs  he 
faw,  touchcil  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  liis  Ikin.  It  was  alio  a  conlidcrablc  lime  before  he  could  remember 
which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog,  though  often  iuforraed,  wnhoai  iirll  feeling  ihtin. 
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tlic  Miinil,  wc  mij;ht  be  Itrongly  tcmpicil  to  doubt  the 
fidtlity  of  thofc  reports  which  wc  h.ivc  heard  concern- 
ing fii'ch  pcrfons  as,  without  liic  alliflancc  ni  light, 
liavc  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  even  in  thofc 
fcienccs  which  appear  abfohittly  unattainable  but  by 
ihc  intcrpofiiion  of  external  mediums.  It  kas,  how- 
ever, been  demonllratid  by  a  laie  ingenious  aiiihor, 
that  W///./ men,  by  proper  inllriiflion,  are  fiifccptible 
alniofl  of  every  idea,  and  of  every  truth  which  can  be 
imprclled  on  tlic  mind  by  the  mediation  of  light  and 
colours,  except  the  fcnfationsof  light  and  colours  thcm- 
fclvcsf. 

Yet  there  is  one   phenomenon  of  this  kind  which 
feems  10  have  efcapt  d  the  alicntionof  that  great  philo 


life  and   writings  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Spencc,  prefixed  10 
a  quarto  edition  of  his  poems  publillied  at   London  in 

1756. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  we  ftiall  not  be  fufpctfted 
of  partiality  for  infcriing  a  cbarafler  ot  the  fame  au- 
thor by  one  who  w  as  a  foreigner,  a  Ihjngtr  to  his  per- 
fon,  and   prcpofl'circd  in  his  favour  by  hii  wrrks  alone. 

"  Blacklock  will  appear  to  pofterity  a  lahuloiis  cha- 
rafter:  even  now  he  is  a  pioJipy.  It  w  U  he  tlioiight 
a  fiction  and  a  pnrailox,  that  a  man  qi'ite  blind  iiuce 
he  was  three  years  old  (1),  befuits  having  made  him- 
fclf  fo  good  a  mafler  ot  variors  laniiiiaj:es,  of  Creek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  ihould  alio  be  a  great 
poet  in  his  own;  and   wiihoui  h,.ri:ly  ever  having  feen 


fophcr,  and  (or  which  no  author  cither  ofthis  or  any     the    light,  flionld    be    fo    rcmirk.bly    happy  in  de- t/^'^fc^'- 
fornicr  period  has  been  able  to   offer  any  tolerable  ac-     fcription.f"  'hd'tlaLtt- 

coiint.     Still,  however,   it  feems  to  merit  the  attention         It  is  impolTible  tocnttr  into  a  detail  of  particulars-^'^^'^J^ 


of  a  philofopher.  For  though  wc  fhould  admit,  that 
:he  blind  Qi\:i  iindcrlland  with  great  perfpicuity  all  die 
phenomena  of  light  and  colours;  though  it  were  al- 
lo^ved,  that  in  thefe  fubje<5ls  they  niiglu  extend  their 
fpeciilaiions  beyond  their  inftruflions,  and  invelligaie 
tlic  mechanicil  principles  of  opiics  by    the  mere  force 


with  rcfpcc^  to  the  education  of  the  blind.   Thefe  mull  ^^^^  ,;'_ 
be  left    to   be  dcttrminrd  by  the  genius,   the  capacity, 
the  circiimftances,  of  ihoft  to  w  horn    the  g'  ncral  rules         15 
which  may  be  given   Ihould  be  applied.     Niuch   there- Of  the  ed«- 
fore  mud  depend  on  their  fortunes,  much  on  their  icm-  cntmn  of 
and   genius;    for    nnlefs    thefe   pirticnlars   were '"''"'' 
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of  cenius  and  apulication,  from    the  data   which    they     known,  every  anfwer  which    could  be   given   to  quef- 
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liid  already  obtained  ;  yet  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
inipo.lible,  to  aTi^jn  any  reafon  why  ihcfc  objcils  fiiould 
be  more  inttrelling  to  a  blind  man  than  any  other  ab- 
Aracl  truths  whatever.  It  is  puinble  for  the  blind,  by 
a  retentive  memory,  10  tell  you,  That  thefkyisan 
azure  ;  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  (fars,  are  bright;  that 
the  rofe  is  red,  the  lily  white  or  yellow,  and  the  tulip 
variegated.  By  continually  hearing  thefe  fubftaniives 
and  adjeflives  joined,  he  may  be  mechanically  taught 
to  join  them  in  the'famc  manner:  but  as  he  never  had 
any  fenfation  of  colour,  however  accurately  he  may 
fpeak  of  coloured  objcifls,  his  language  mull  belike  that 
of  a  parrot;  without  meaning,  or  without  ideas.  Ho- 
mer, Milton,  and  Ollian,  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  viliblc  world  before  thty  were  furroundcd 
v.ith  clouds  and  cver-dnring  darkncfs.  They  inight, 
therefore,  l^ill  retain  the  warm  and  pleafmg  imprcffions 
of  what  they  had  feen.  Their  defcriptions  might  be 
animated  with  all  the  rapture  and  enthuliafm  which  ori- 
ginally fired  their  bofoms  when  the  grand  or  delightful 
objcJls  which  they  delineated  were  immediately  beheld. 
Nay,  that  enthnfiafm  might  dill  be  heightened  by  a 
bitter  feiifc  of  their  lofs,  and  by  that  regret  which  a 
fitiiaiion  fo  difmal  might  naturally  infpirc.  But  how 
Hiall  we  account  for  the  fame  energy,  the  fainetranfpurt 
of  defcription,  exhibited  by  thole  on  whofc  minds  vi- 
llble  objeds  were  either  never  imprelfed,  or  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  ?  Yet,  however  unaccounialde  this 
fad  may  appear,  it  is  no  lefscertain  than  e^ciraurdinary. 
But  delicacy  and  other  particular  circumflanccs  forbid 


tionsofthis  kind  mult  be  extren)cly  general,  and  ofcon- 
fcquence  extremdy  fuperficii.1.  Biliilis,  the  talk  is  fo 
much  more  arduous,  becatifc  whoever  attempts  it  can 
expeiS  to  derive  no  allillancefrom  thofe  who  have  writ- 
ten on  education  before  him  :  And  ihough  the  blind 
have  excelled  in  more  than  one  fcitnce  ;  yet,  excipt  in 
the  cafe  of  Saunderfon,  profelfor  of  mathenuties  in  the 
nnivcrlity  of  Cambridge,  concerning  whom  wc  fliall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpeak,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  of  them  have  been  condufted  to  that  di  grec 
of  eminence,  at  which  they  arrived,  upon  a  premedi- 
tated plan.  One  Ihould  rather  imagine,  that  they  have 
been  led  through  the  general  com  fc  and  ordinary  lorms 
of  dilcipline  ;  and  that,  if  any  circumflanees  were  fa- 
vourable to  their  genius,  they  rather  proceeded  from 
accident  than  delign. 

This  faft,  if  not  fupported  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
fliould,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  have  been  fup- 
prefTed.  When  contemplated  by  a  man  of  benevo'cncc 
and  nnderftanding,  it  is  not  ealy  to  gucfs  whether  his 
mortification  or  aftonifliment  would  be  moll  lendbly 
felt.  If  a  heart  that  glows  with  real  philanthropy  muft 
feel  for  the  whole  vital  creation,  and  become,  in  fome 
meafure,  \\\^  Jltiforium  of  every  (ufTering  inftiJt  or  rep- 
tile ;  how  n.ufl  oiir  fympathy  increafc  in  tendernefs 
and  force,  when  the  diltrefled  individuals  of  on r  own 
fpf  cies  become  its  objefls  ?  Nor  do  the  blind  bear  fo 
fmall  proportion  to  the  w'hole  community,  as,  even 
in  a  political  view,  to  be  negleifled.  But  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  political  crime,  the  puninimeni  returns  up- 


as to  enter  into  this  difquilition  with  that  minutcnefs     on  the  lociety  in  which  it  is  committed.     Thole   aban- 


and  prccifion  which  it  requires.  Wc  only  mention  the 
f'adl  as  one  among  the  few  refourees  for  eniertaiument, 
and  avenues  to  reputation,  which  are  llill  rcferved  for 
the  blind.  Whoever  thinks  the  fubjeiJl  of  fuffiiient 
co;ifequctice  tu  merit  a  nicer  fcriitiny,  may  confult  the 


doned  and  unimproved  beings,  who,  nnder  the  infiii- 
cncc  of  proper  culture  and  dtlcipline,  might  have  f,ic- 
cefsfully  concurred  in  producing  and  augmenting  the 
general  welfare,  becoine  the  nuifinces  and  burdens  of 
thofe  very  focicties  who  have  negletted  them. 

There 


(f. )  The  author  is  l:crc  millakcn  :  Dr  Blacklock  only  law  the  light  for  five  moQths. 
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Why  the 
i«lind  dc- 
fjrve,  and 
how  th«y 
may  repay, 
public  fyiu- 
pathy. 


17 
Proper  em- 
ployments 
tor  the 
kluid. 


•  Dr  Nltlio- 
tat  Bacon. 


There  is  perhaps  no  rank  of  beings  in  tiie  fcnfible 
iiniverle,  who  have  ri:fferfd  from  nature  or  accident, 
more  meritorious  of  public  companion,  or  belter  qn- 
liticd  to  repay  its  generous  exertions,  than  the  blind. 
Tlicy  are  incritorioiis  of  compalfion  ;  for  ilicir  fphcre 
of  action  and  oblcrvation  is  inliiiiiely  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  deaf,  the  lame,  or  of  thofe  who  labour  un- 
der any  other  corporeal  infirniiiyconfillent  with  health. 
They  are  better  qualified  to  repay  any  friendly  intcr- 
pofitioii  for  their  liappinefs  ;  bccaufc,  free  from  the  di- 
hraclion  which  attends  that  multiplicity  of  ol)jtfts  and 
p,ir('ui;s  tha{  arc  continually  obvious  to  the  figlu, 
[hey  are  more  attentive  to  their  own  internal  oeconomy, 
to  the  particular  notices  of  good  and  evil  imprcH'cd  on 
their  hearts,  and  to  that  peculiar  province  in  which 
they  are  circumfciibed  by  the  nature  and  cultivation  of 
their  powers. 

It  will  ealily  occur  to  the  reader,  that,  if  the  pupil 
fliould  not  be  placed  in  eafy  circumlf  aiices,  mufic  is  liis 
readied  and  molt  probalile  rcfource.  Civil  and  ecclc- 
fiallical  employments  have  either  fomething  in  their 
own  nature,  or  in  the  invincible  prejudices  of  mankind, 
which  renders  them  almoft  entirely  inacceliible  to  thofe 
who  have  loll  the  ufe  of  fight.  No  liberal  and  culti- 
▼ated  mind  can  entertain  the  Icalt  helitaiiim  in  conclu- 
ding, that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  even  in  the  politivc  inllitutions  of  genuine 
religion,  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  blind  clergyman. 
But  the  noveliy  of  the  phenomenon,  while  it  alionilhes 
vulgar  and  contrafled  underftandings,  inflames  their 
zeal  to  rage  and  madncfs.  Befules,  the  adventitious 
trappings  and  ceremonies  alfumed  by  fome  churches  as 
the  drapery  of  religion,  would,  according  to  thefc  fy- 
flems,  render  the  facerdotal  office  painful,  if  not  im- 
prafticable,  to  the  blind. 

We  have,  foine  years  ago,  rcadof  a  blind  gentleman*, 
defccnded  from  the  fame  family  with  the  celt  brated  lord 
Vcrulam,  who,  in  the  city  of  BrulTels,  was  with  high 
approbation  created  do6lor  of  laws  ;  lince  that  period 
we  have  been  honoured  with  his  correfpondence.  He 
was  deprived  of  fight  .nt  nine  years  of  age  by  an  arrow 
from  a  crofs-bow  whilll  he  was  attempting  to  (hoot  it. 
When  he  hid  recovered  his  health,  which  had  fufTered 
by  the  Ihock,  he  purfucd  the  fame  plan  of  education  in 
whicli  lie  had  been  engaged  :  and  having  heard  that 
one  Nicafius  de  Vourde,  born  bliiid,  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  after  having  diftinguiflied 
hiinfclf  by  his  Itiidies  in  the  univcrlity  of  Lovain,  took 
his  degree  as  doefor  of  divinity  in  the  univcrfity  of  Co- 
logne ;  this  motive  prevailed  with  him  to  make  the 
fame  attempt.  But  the  public,  curfcd  with  prejudices 
for  which  the  me^inelf  fcnfitive  nature  might  blulh,  pre- 
judices equally  beneath  the  brutality  antl  ignorance  of 
the  lowell  aninial-iiiftini5t,  treated  his  intention  with  ri- 
dicule :  even  the  profelForx  were  not  far  from  being  of 
that  fentiment  ;  and  they  admitted  him  into  their 
fchools,  rather  from  an  imprcffion  that  it  inight  amufe 
him,  than  become  of  any  ufe  to  him.  He  had  the  good 
fortune,  however,  contrary  to  their  cxpeftations,  to 
obtain  the  firft  places  among  his  condifciplcs.  It  was 
then  faid,  tliat  fuch  r.ipid  advances  might  be  made  in 
the  preliminary  branches  of  his  education  ;  but  would 
foon  be  cfTcftually  checked  by  the  ftudics  of  a  more  pro- 
found and  abftraiflcd  nature.  This,  it  fcems,  was  re- 
peated from  fchool  to  fchool,  through  the  whole  climax 
Vol.  in. 


of  bis  puiTuiis  ;  and  when,  in  the  courfc  of  acadcniical 
learning,  it  became  nccefi'ary  to  liudy  poetry,  it  was  the 
general  voice  that  all  was  over,  and  that  at  length  lie 
had  reached  V\s  ne  plus  ultra.  Hut  here  he  likcwife 
confronted  their  prcjiollelhoiis,  and  taught  them  the  ini- 
menfe  difference  between  blindnefs  ol  body  and  blind- 
nelsof  foul.  After  continuing  his  fitidies  in  learning 
and  philolophy  for  two  years  more,  he  applied  hinifclf 
to  law,  look  his  degree  in  that  fcicnce,  commcnctd 
pleading  counfellor  or  advocate  in  the  coi-ncil  of  Bra- 
bant, and  hss  had  the  plcafure  of  terminating  almoll 
every  fuit  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  to  the  fatis- 
Jadion  of  his  clients. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  faift  fo  ftriking  and  fo  well 
authenticated,  though  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
that  a  blind-man  might  difchargc  the  oi5ce  of  a  cham- 
bcr-couiifcl  with  fuccefs  ;  yt  i,  asa  barrifter,  his  dif- 
ficulties inufl  have  appeared  more  formidable,  if  not 
abiblutely  infuperable.  For  he  Ihmlil  remember  all 
the  fourccs,  whelhtr  in  natural  equity  or  pclitive  indi- 
tuiions,  whether  in  common  or  llatutory  law,  from 
whence  his  argument  ought  to  be  drawn.  He  mnft 
be  able  to  fpecily,  and  to  arrange  in  their  proper  or- 
der, all  the  material  objiCtlons  of  his  antagonifls  : 
ihefe  he  niufl  likcwife  aufwcr  as  they  were  propofed, 
exter/ipore. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  confidered  how  difficult  it  is 
to  temper  the  natural  adbciations  of  memory  with  the 
artificial  arrangements  of  judgment,  the  defultory  flights 
of  imagination  \\ith  the  calm  and  rtgtdar  deduJlions 
of  reafon,  the  energy  and  pirturbation  of  palTion  with 
the  coulnefs  and  tranquillity  of  deliberation  ;  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  ardous  tafk  which  every  blind 
man  mufl  atchicve,  who  undertakes  to  purfue  the  law 
as  a  profelfion.  Perhaps  afliflance  might  be  drawn 
from  Cicero's  treaiifc  on  Topics  and  on  Invention  ; 
which  if  happily  applied  and  improved,  might  Icflcn 
the  difparity  of  a  blin<l  man  to  others,  but  could  fcarcely 
place  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brethren.  And 
it  ought  to  be  hxtd  as  an  inviolsblc  maxim,  that  no 
blind  man  ought  ever  to  engage  in  any  province  in 
which  it  is  not  in  his  pow  er  to  excel.  This  may  at  firfb 
fight  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  txpLiincd.  For 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  obvious  advantages  pofTtfled 
by  others,  lisbiiually  prcdifpofes  a  blind  man  to  defpon- 
dency  :  and  if  he  ever  gives  way  10  defpair  (which  he 
will  be  too  apt  to  do  when  purfuing  any  acquiiition 
where  others  have  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than  him- 
felt),  adieu,  for  ever  adieu,  to  all  proficiejicv.  Hi? 
foul  finks  into  irrctricv.ible  dcprefiion  ;  his  abortive 
attempts  incelTantly  prey  npon  his  fpiiit  ;  and  he 
not  only  lofts  that  vigour  and  elafliciiy  of  mind 
which  are  ncctllary  to  c.iriy  him  through  life,  but 
that  patience  and  fercnity  which  alone  can  qualify  him 
to  enjoy  it. 

In  this  recapitulation  of  the  learned  profefllons,  we 
have  inienlioually  omitttd  phyfic  ;  becaiifc  ilie  ob- 
flades  which  a  blind  man  mull  encounter,  whcilier 
in  the  theory  or  praftice  of  that  art,  will  be  more 
ealily  conceived  by  our  readers  than  defcribcd  in  de- 
tail. From  this,  therefore,  let  us  pafs  to  more  general 
fubjt^s. 

It   has  been  fomicrly  liinted,   tliat  the  blind  were 

objefls  of  cr>mp.iirion,  becaul'c   their  fphcrcs  of  aflioa 

and  obfervation  were  litniied  :  and  this  is  certainly  true. 

O  o  For 


Blind. 


Law  diff.- 
cult,  tho" 
not  impof- 
Cblc.for 
the  blind. 


The  blind, 
naturally 
fulijt>5l  10 
deipouden- 
cy,  Ihculd 
be  lliniula- 
led  by  the 
profptifl  of 
attainable 
excellence. 


SO 
Phyfic  per- 
haps ini- 
pradical  to 
the  blind. 
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lilind.     For  what  ij  Iniman  exigence,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  if 
'~~^' — ^  yuii  drprivt   ii  01'  aClion  aiul  coiiicmplaiion  .'    Nothing 
tfstii  rc.-.uins  bill  ihc  ililtinCtion  wliich  wc  derive  from 
form  or  from  fcnfitivc  and  locomotive  powers.     But 
for  thcfe,    uiilcfs  directed  to  luppiir  ends   by  fuperior 
faculties,  few  rational  beings  would,  in  onr  opinion,  be 
grjtcftil.     Tlic  mofl  important  view,  therefore,  which 
wc  can  entertain  in  the  education  of  a  perfon  deprived 
of  light,  is  to  redrcfs  as  efleflually  as  poflible  the  na- 
tural difadvantages  with  which  he  is  incumbered  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  enlarge  as  far  as  polTible  the  fpherc 
of  his  knowledge  and  adivity.     This  can  only  be  done 
liy  the  improvement  of  bis  intelledual,  imaginative, 
or  mechanical,  powers  ;  and  which  of  thcfe  ought  to  be 
mofl  aflidiioudy  cultivated,  the  genius  of  every   indivi- 
,,        dual  alone  can  determine.  Were  men  to  judge  of  things 
Tn.)  much  by  their  intriiific  nature,  Icfs  would  be  expected  from 
often  ft-     the  blind  tlian   others.     But,  by  fomc  pernicious  and 
pcAc.lfrom  unaccountable  prejudice,  people  generally  hope  to  find 
•he  Wind.    ,i,(,p„  cither  poflcHed  of  preternatural  talents,  or  more 
attentive  to  thofc  which  they  have  than  others  :  For  it 
was  not  Rochefler's  opinion  alone. 

That  if  one  fcnfe  Ihould  be  fupprefs'd. 
It  but  retires  into  the  reft. 

Hence  it  unluckily  happens,   that  blind  men,  who 
in  common  life  arc  too  often  regarded  as  rarcfhows, 
when  they  do  not  gratify  the  extravagant  cxpeftations 
of  their  fpcc^ators,  too  frequently  link  in  the  general  o- 
pinion,  and  appear   much  Icfs  conlidcrablc  and  merito- 
rious than  they  really  are.     This  general  diffidence  of 
their  powers  at  once  deprives  them  both  of  opportunity 
•ind  fpirit  to  exert  thenifelvcs  ;  and   they  dcfccnd,  at 
laft,  to  that  degree  of  inligniticance  in  which  the  pub- 
lic eftimate  has  fixed  ihem.     From  the  original  dawn- 
M        ing,  therefore,  of  reafon  and  fpirit,  the  parents  and 
The  tie-     tutors  of  the  blind  ought  to  inculcate  this  maxim,  That 
lucnuof      it  is  their  indifpenfabic  duty  to  excel,  and  that  it  is  ab- 
cducation    foi^tt-jy  j^  their  power  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  emi- 
lJ  iZ    ij  nence.  To  imprefs  this  notion  on  their  minds,  the  firft 
neither  be   ol))cO:ls  pieftnted  to  their  obfervation,  and  the  hrll  me- 
too  difficult  thods  of  improvement  applied   to   their  undcrftanding, 
nor  too       ought,  with  no  great  difficulty,  to   be  comprehenfiblc 
**^y-  by  thofe  internal  powers  and  external  fcnfes  which  they 

poflefs.      Not  that   improvemcHt  Ihould   be  rendered 
quite  eafy  to  them,  if  fuch  a  plan  were  poffible  :  For 
•nil  difficulties,  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  in- 
fupcrablc,  heighten  the  charms  and  enchaiice  the  value 
of  thofe  acquifiiions  which  they  feem  to  retard.     But 
care  ffiould  be  taken  that  thefc  difficulties  be  not  mag- 
nilied  or  exaggerated  by  imagination  ;  for  it  has  be- 
fore been  mentioned,  that  the  blind  have  a  painful  fenfe 
of  their  own   incapacity,  and   confequcntly   a  ftrong 
J.        propenfiiy  to  dcfpair  continually  awake  in  their  minds. 
The  uow-    For  this  reafon,   parents  and  relations  ought  never  to 
ersofa<9ion  be  too  ready  in  offering  their  affiftance  to  the  blind 
rufleircd  by  in  any  office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  ac- 
the  blind     «niifii|on  which  they  can  procure  for  themfelves,  whe- 
'    "'^'   rhcr  they   are  prompted   by  amufement  or  neccffity. 
rerfeded."    Let   a   blind   boy   be  permitted    to  walk   through  the 
neighbourhood  without   a  guide,   not   only  though  he 
Ihould  run  fome  ha2ard,  but  even  though  he  Ihould 
fiiffer  fome  pain. 

If  he  has  a  mechanical  turn,  let  him  not  be  denied 
the  ufe  of  edge-tools  ;  for  it  is  better  that  he  Ihould 


loofe  a  little  blood,  or  even  break  a  bone,  th»ii  be  per- 
petually coiilined  to  the  fame  place,  debilitated   in  his  *" 
frame,  and  dcprcli'cd  in  his  mind.     Such  a  being  can 
have  no  tniployinent  but  to  feel  his  own  ^'caknefs,  and 
become  his  own  tormentor  ;  or  to  transfer  to  others 
all  the  malignity  and  peevillinefs  ariling  from   the  na- 
tural, adventitious,  or  imaginary  evils  which  he  feels. 
Scars,  fractures,  anddillocations  in  his  body,  are  trivial 
misfortunes  compared  with  imbecility,  timidity,  or  fret- 
fnlnefs  of  mind.     Belides  the  fcnfiblc  and  dreadful  ef- 
fects which  inafliviiy  mull  have  in  relaxing  the  nerves 
and  confequcntly  in  deprcffing  the  fpirits,  nothing  can 
be  more  productive  of  jealouly,  envy,  pcevifhncfs,  and 
every  palFion  that  corrodes  the  foul  to  agony,  than  a 
painful  imprcllion  of  dependence  on  others,  and  of  our 
infufficicncy  for  our  own  happinefs.     This  impreffion, 
which,  even  in  his  moft  improved  flaie,  will  be  too 
deeply  felt  by  every  blind  man,  is  redoubled  by  that 
litter  incapacity  of  aClion  which   mull  rcfult  from   the 
officious  humanity  of  thofe  who  would  anticipate  or 
fupply  all  his  wants,  who  would  prevent  all  his  motions, 
who  would  do  or  procure  every  thing  for  hiin  without 
his  own  intcrpofition.     It  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  that 
blind  people,  as  well  as  others,  flioidd  furvive  their  pa- 
rents ;  or,  it  may  happen,  that  they  fhould  likcwife  fur- 
vive thofe  who,  by  the  tics  of  blood  and  nature,  are 
more  immediately  intereftcd  in  their  happinefs  than  the 
reft  of  mankind.     When,  therefore,  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  world  in  general,  fuch  exigences  as  they 
themfelves  cannot  redrels  will   be  but  coldly  and  lan- 
guidly fupplied  by  others.     Their  expeflations  will  be 
high  and  frequent,  their  difappointmensmany  and  fen- 
llblc  ;  their  petitions  will  often  be  refilled,  feldoni  fully 
gratified  ;  and,  even  when  granted,  the  conceffion  will 
be  fo  ungraceful,  as  to  render  its  want  infinitely  more 
tolerable  than  its   fruition.     For  all  thcfe  rcafons,  we 
repeat  it  once  more   (bccaufe  it  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently reiterated),  that,  in  the   formation   of  a   blind 
man,  it  is  infinitely   better  to  direct  than  fiiperfede  his 
own  exertions.     From   the  time  that  he  can  move  and 
feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  fupply  his  own  exigences  ;  to- 
drcfs   and    feed  himfelf;   to  run  from  place  to  place, 
either  for  exereife,  or  in  purfuit  of  his  own  toys  or  nc- 
ceifaries. 

In  thefc  cxcurCons,  however,  it  will  be  highly  pro- 
per for  his  parent  or  tutor  to  fuperintend  his  motions 
at  a  diftance,  without  fceniing  to  watch  over  him.  A 
vigilance  too  apparent,  may  imprefs  him  with  a  uolios 
that  malignity  or  fome  other  felfifh  motive  may  have 
produced  it.  When  dangers  are  obvious  and  great, 
fuch  as  we  incur  by  rivers,  precipices,  &c.  thofe  who 
arc  entrufted  with  the  blind  will  find  itneithcr  necefTary 
nor  expedient  to  make  their  vigilance  a  fecret.  They 
ought  then  to  acquaint  their  pupil,  that  they  are  pre- 
fent with  him  ;  and  to  interpofe  for  his  prefcrvation, 
whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  necefTary.  But  ob- 
jeiSls  of  a  nature  Icfs  noxious,  which  may  give  him  fome 
pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation, 
may  with  defign  be  thrown  in  his  way  ;  providing, 
however,  that  this  defign  be  always  induflrioufly  con- 
cealed. For  his  own  experience  of  their  bad  efTcdls 
will  be  an  infinitely  more  eloquent  and  fcnfiblc  moni- 
tor, than  the  abftradl  and  frigid  counfcls  of  any  advi- 
fer  whatever. 

When  the  volatile  fcafon  of  puerile  amufement  is- 
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Blind,     expired,  and  the  impetuous  hurry    of   animal-fpirits 
*~~Y~~'  fiibfides,  through  the  whole  demeanour  of  his  pupil  the 
Exercifes     tutor  will  probably  obferve  a  more  fcnfiblc  degree  of 
fuitable  to  timidity  and  precaution,  and  his  aftivity  will  then  re- 
the  blind,    quire  to  be  fliinulated  more  than  reftrained.     In  this 
crills,  cxcrcife  will  be  found  requifite,  rather  to  pre- 
j^         fervc  health,  and  facilitate  the  vital  funftions,  than 
Riding  on  merely  for  recreation.     Of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
horfeback.  cxercifc,  riding,  not  in  a  machine,  but  on  horfeback, 
is  by  far  tlic  moll  eligible,  and  moft  produftivc  of  its 
end.     On  thefe  occafions,  however,  care  mull  be  ta- 
ken that  the  horfes  employed  may  neither  be  capricious, 
nor  unmanagable  ;  for  on  the  manfuetude  of  the  crea- 
ture which  he  rides,  not  only  his  fafety,  but  his  con- 
fidence, will  entirely  depend.     In  thefe  expeditions, 
whether  long  or  Ihort,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought 
conftantly  to  be  with  him  ;  and  the  horfe  Ihould  always 
cither  be  taught  implicitly  to  follow  its  guide,  or  be 
conducted  by  a  leading  rein  befules  the  bridle  which 
a6         he  hirafelf  holds.     Next  to  this  mode  of  exercife,  is 
Walkingin  walking.  If  the  conftitution  of  the  blind  boy  be  tolerably 
sUweathcrs  robuft,   let  him  be  taught  to  endure  every  vicilhtude  of 
*''""'"'"  weather  which  the  human  fpecies  can  bear  with  impu- 
nity.  For  if  he  has  been  bred  with  too  much  delicacy, 
particular  accidents  may  fuperfede  all  his  former  fcru- 
ples,  and  fubjeft  him  to  the  necefllty  of  fuffering  what 
■will  not  only  be  fevere  in  its  immediate  fcnfation,  but 
dangerous  in  its  future  coufequences.     Yet,   when  the 
cold  is  Co  intenfe,  or  the  elements  fo  terapeiluous,  as  to 
render  air  and  exercife  abroad  impraiflicable,  there  arc 
methods  of  domeflic  exercife,  which,  though  not  cqual- 
a?         ly  falutary,  mayfliU  be  eligible  ;  fuch  as  dumb-bells,  or 
Dumb  belli  [he  bath-chair.  The  firfl  of  thefe  are  made  of  lead,  con- 
filling  of  a  cylinder,  the  middle  of  which  may  either  be 
reAilineal  or  arcuated  for  the  convcniency  of  holding, 
and  terminates  at   each  end  in  a  femiglobular  mafs. 
Their  weight  lliould  be  conformed  to  the  flrength  and 
age  of  the  perfon  who  ufes  them.     The  method  of  em- 
ploying them  is  to  take  one  in  each  hand,   and  fsving 
them  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  head,  defcrib- 
ing  a  figure  fomewhat  like  a  parabola.     This  not  only 
s8        flrengthens   the  arms,  and  opens  the  chert,  but  pro- 
Bath-chair,  motes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.     The  bath-chair  is 
a  deal  of  12  feet  in  length,  as  free  from  knots  and  as 
elaftic  as  poffiblc,   fupportcd  by  a  fulcrum  at  each  end, 
upon  which  may  be  placed   two  rolling  cylinders  to 
give  it  greater  play  ;  when  fcated  upon  this,  by  alter- 
nately deprcffing  it  with  his  own  weight,  and  fuffering 
it  to  return  to  its  natural  fituation,  he  gives  himfelf  a 
motion,   though  not  equal  in  its  energy,  yet  fomewhat 
refembling  the  trot  of  a  liorfe.   There  are  other  elaflic 
feats  of  the  fame  kind  conftrufled  with  fleel  fprings, 
but  one  of  this  fimple  fabrication  may  anfsver  the  pur- 
pofc. 

The  fpring  deal  here  recommended  by  the  author, 
was  preferred,  as  being  fuitable  to  the  blind  in  all 
fpheres  or  conditions  of  life  ;  but  he  has  fince  been 
taught  by  experience,  in  a  valetudinary  flate,  that  the 
elaflic  chair  i^  of  infinitely  greater  utility.  It  confifts 
of  three  falfe  bottoms,  and  one  real,  which  is  the  balls 
of  the  whole.  The  lowcflis  by  far  the  mofl  extenfive. 
The  highed  is  fluffed  to  render  it  an  eafy  feat,  and 
covered  with  plufh,  biize,  or  dufllc.  Between  each  of 
the  falfe  bottoms,  at  either  end,  behind  and  before, 
arc  placed  fleel  fprings,  fixed  above  and  below  to  the 


boards  ;  not  with  nails,  bm  flaples,  and  curved  in  a  niin-J. 
fpiral  or  ferpentine  form,  each  confilling  of  feven  fpires  '  "  ' 
or  volumina.  The  volumina  are  formed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  one  of  them  can  pafs  through  another, 
and  thus  give  the  fprings  full  play  in  rifing  or  defcend- 
ing.  The  lowefl  bottom  or  bafis  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
tended about  four  inches  ;  which  afUfls  you  to  mount 
the  feat  with  more  facility,  and  ferves  as  a  fupport  for 
your  feet  when  you  ride.  This  operation  is  perform- 
ed by  alternately  deprrinng  or  raifing  yourfelf  upon 
the  feat,  fo  that  the  fprings  yielding  to  your  weight 
as  you  defceiid,  and  refifting  as  you  rife,  may  give  you 
a  motion  like  that  of  the  deal  above  defcribed,  but 
more  violent,  more  rapid,  and  confequently  more  falu- 
tary.  The  whole  frame  of  the  feat  is  furrounded  with 
leather,  having  ditTerent  apertures  to  admit  or  cjed 
the  air  occafioned  by  the  motion.  Thefe  general  hints 
arefufhcient  to  give  any  ingenious  artifanan  idea  of  the 
nature  and  flruclure  of  the  machine,  which  he  may  al- 
ter or  improve  as  conveniency  fliall  didlate. 

To  thefe  modes  of  domeftic  exercife  may  be  added 
that  of  a  fwing,  which  is  formed  by  a  rope  fufpended 
from  two  fcrcws,  which  ought  to  be  flrongly  fixed,  at 
proper  diflances,  in  the  joiils  of  a  capacious  chamber, 
with  a  board  and  acufliion  forafcat,  and  cords  fafl- 
cned  behind  and  before,  lefl  the  impetuofity  of  the 
motion  ihould  fliakethe  patient  out  of  hispofition.  But 
this  inflruraent  of  health  is  fo  often  formed  by  chil- 
dren for  their  amufement,  and  depends  fo  much  upon 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  area  wliere  it  vibrates,  that 
a  more  minute  detail  of  its  nature  and  office  would 
here  be  unneceffary.  29 

His  meals  fhould  be  temperate,  his  diet  light  and  Diet, 
of  eafy  digeflion  If  the  tone  of  his  ftomach  be  vi- 
gorous, vegetables  fhould  be  preferred  to  animal-food, 
particularly  thofe  vegetables  which  are  mofl  farinaceous 
and  leafl  acefccnt.  Fermented  liquors  and  ardent  fpi- 
rits  fho\ild  never  be  given  him  but  to  gratify  the  real 
demands  of  exhaulled  nature  ;  for  though  they  exhi- 
larate the  fpirits,  they  at  the  fame  time  corrode  the 
vefTcls  and  relax  the  nerves  :  a  misfortune  doubly  per- 
nicious to  fcdentary  life.  The  fafefl  and  moft  whole- 
fome  beverages  are  milk  and  water.  If  he  fhould  be 
tired  with  thefe,  he  may  be  indulged  with  the  variety 
of  chocolate,  balm,  fage,  or  ground-ivy.  Coffee  may 
fometimes  Ije  taken  witli  impunity  :  but  tea  Ihoidd  be 
intcrdi6led  with  infiexible  feverity  ;  for  no  vegetable 
juice  under  heaven  is  more  noxious  to  fedcntary  peo- 
ple. Let  him  alfo,  for  fimilar  reafons,  be  prohibited 
tlie  ufe  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  obfcr- 
vations  of  diet  and  exercife,  let  him  neither  be  me- 
chanically regular,  nor  entirely  excentric.  In  the 
one  cafe,  he  will  be  a  (lave  to  habit,  which  may 
create  fome  inconvenience  ;  in  the  other,  he  will  form 
no  habits  at  all,  which  may  Hill  be  produclive  of 
greater.  33 

We  have  more  than  once  hinted,  during  the  courfe  Low  fpirk» 
of  this  article,  that  the  blind,  as  liable  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  fedcntary  life,  are  peculiarly  fibjccled 
to  that  difordcr  which  may  be  called  titdium  vir.r  or 
low  fpirits.  This  indifpohtion  may  be  faid  to  com- 
prehend in  it  all  the  other  difeafes  and  evils  of  human 
life  ;  becaufe,  by  its  immediate  influence  on  the  mind, 
it  aggravates  the  weight  and  biiternefs  of  every  cala- 
mity to  which  we  arc  obnoxious.  In  a  private  letter, 
O  0  2  we 
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lilinA.     M-e  haveliearJ  it  ilcrcribcd  as  a  formiJaWe  precipice, 
— S"^""*  in  the  regions  of  mifcry,  bciwccn  liic  awful  golplis  of 
filicide  on  the  one  hand,  and  phrcnzy  on  the  oihcr  ; 
into  rilher  of  which,  a  gentle  breeze,  accordini;  to  the 
force  of  its  iinpiilfc  and  the  line  of  its  dirccliiion,  m;iy 
irrecoverably  pUintje  the  unhappy  viftim  ;  yet  from 
both  of  which  he  may  providentially  efcape.     Thoii>;h 
the  thadcs  of  the  metaphor  may,  perhaps,  be  iinnaui- 
rally  deepened,  yel  thofc  who  have   felt  the  force  of 
the  malady  will  not  fail  to  rrprcfent  it  by  the  moft 
dreadful  imafrcs   which  iis  own   feelings   can  fuggclh 
Parents  and  tutors  therefore,  if  they  have  the  leafl  pre- 
tence to  confcicnce  or  humanity,  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  obferving  and  obviating  the  tirll  fymptoms  of  this 
impending  plague.     If  the  limbs  of  your  blind   child 
or  pupil  be  tremulous  ;  if  he  is  apt  to  flart,  and  eafily 
fufceptiblc  of  furprifc  ;  if  he  finds  it  difficult  to  deep  ; 
if  his  flumbers,  when  commenced,   arc  frequently  in- 
terrupted, and  attended  with  perturbation:  if  his  or- 
dinary  cxercifcs    appear    to    him  more  terrible   and 
more  infuperable  than  nl'uil  ;  if  his  appetites   become 
languid   and   his  digeftion   flow  ;    if  agreeable  occur- 
rences give  him  lefs  pleafure,  and  adverfc  events  more 
pain  than  they  ought  to  infpire  ; — this  is  the  ctifis  of 
vigotvus  interpolition.     The  regimen  and  extrcife  a- 
bove  prefcribed  arc  the  bed  preventatives  of  this  evil, 
and  perhaps  its   bcft  remedies  when  unhappily  incur- 
red.    But  if  the  fymptoms  lliould  efcape   your  atten- 
tion till  the  patient   is  aiSiially  feized  with  the  dillem- 
per,  you  may  then,  according  to  its  depth  and  perma- 
nency, apply  the  cold  bath,  vitriolic  acid,  and   I'eruvi- 
anbark.     Magnefu  alba  will,   from  time  to  time,  be 
found  ufcful  to  lenify  the  fcvcrc  and  corrofive  acid  ge- 
nerated in  the  llomach  ;  it  is  preferable  to  clialk,  to 
crab's  eyes,  or  to  any  of  the  other  abforbents,  becaiife 
of  its  laxa'.ive  tendency.     The  tincture  or  infulion  of 
wild  valerian,  pills  of  af.ifoetida,  and   white  mullard- 
feed,  are  likewifc  prefcribed.     Care  fliuuld  be   taken 
that  the  patient  may  never  be  futfered  to  remain  co- 
flivc,  otherwife  the  fuiiiilion  of  digeftion  will  be  impe- 
ded.    Gentle  cathartics  fliould  therefore  be  adminifler- 
td  ;  but  v.'ith  caution,  that   their  operation   may  clear 
the  bowels  without  weakening  nature.     Emetics  may 
lometimes  give  the  patient  a  temporary  relief,  by  ex- 
erting and  bracing  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ;   but  if 
ufed  too  frequently,  they  will  have  a  contrary  efFccfl  : 
previous  to  the  ufc  of  bark,  however,   they  fliould  al- 
ways be  taken  to  prepare  the  veflcl  for  its  reception. 
The  fymptoms  above  enumerated  would  fcem  to  indi- 
cate the  origin  of  the  dillemper  from  extreme  weak- 
iiefs  or  relaxation  of  nerves  :   that  relaxation  may  be 
caufed  by  fevere  and  intemperate  thought  ;  by  fupine 
indolence ;  by  excelTivc  or  habitual  drinking  ;  and  above 
all,  by  venereal  gratifications  prematurely  and  frequent- 
ly indulged,  by  which  the  approaches  of  this  evil  are 
accelerated,  its  continuance  infured,   and  its  poignancy 
augmented.      Parents  and  tutors,  therefore,  as  they 
value  the  welfare  of  their  charge,  and  would  anfwer 
to  God  for  their  conduifl,  fliould    be  fcrupuloufly  care- 
ful to  obferve  when  any  of  thefc  illegitimate  propenfi- 
tics  inflame    the  youthful  mind,  to  check,  or   rather 
elude  them  ;   not  fo  much  by  fevere  reprchenfion  and 
folemn  interdict,   as  by  endeavouring  to  preocupy  the 
foul,  and  engage  the  attention  with  other  favourite  a- 
Eiufcmcms.     Agaiiilt  every  ad  of  arbitrary  power,  the 
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mind  flrongly  and  naturally  revolts.     Shcdiould  there- 
fore hr  raihcr  allured  to  uifitom  and  viviuc,  by  rationsl  ">- 
motives  and  gentle   methods,  than  by   cruel  menacts 
and   llern  commands.     Thofc  who  are  afflided  niili 
low  fpirits  may  be  faid  to  be  doubly  unfornmatc  ;  lor 
they  have  not  only  their  own  internal  lufferings  to  fuf- 
tain,  but  the   contempt    and    ridicule  of  a  llioug-iiilds 
and  unfeeling  world,  by  whom  their  coniplaints  arc 
thought  to  be  imaginary,  and  their  dtprclfion  aficdtd. 
Should    the  farcallic  or  fctpiical   reader  apoligize  for 
his  want  ol  humanity,  by  aiking   in  what  ihefe  inter- 
nal fuficrings  confift,  it  will  be  eafy  to  give  him  a  clcer 
and  folid  anfwer  :    They  arifc  from  a  fcvcrc  and  acm-c 
feeling  of  nature's  inc^ipacity  to  difcharge    the  vital 
functions  with  tolerable  cafe  ;   from  the  Iharp  and  coii- 
llant  irriiation  infiittcd  on  the  ilomaeh  and  lower in- 
tellines  by  every  thing  r>ot  fweet  or  iiilipid  tliat  pallirii. 
through  iheni ;  and  from  a  degrtc  of  fcnlibility  too  cx- 
quifiie  for  the  precarious  and  fludualing   fUic  cf  ouv 
nature  :  thcfe  arc  tire  vindictive,  inexorable  demorrs. 
that  arm  every  thought    with  the  flings  of  fcorpions 
and  render  llie  fenfe  of  cxiflencc  itfclfinfupportaWc. 
Wc  have  heard  of  hypochondriacs  who  thought  them- 
fclves  made  of  glafs  ;   and  bf  others  T\ho  belitvcid  iheit 
•pcrfons  grown  to  a  fizc  fo  enarmo;;s,  that  they   coulii 
not    enter   into   any   door  :   bat  it  has  never  been  ci* 
fortune  to  be  perfonally  acqn.iintcd  with  any  of  thefc 
fanraftics.     Thofc    with    whom    we   have  converfeft 
were  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate  real,  than  to  creatfe 
imaginary,  evils  ;  rather  to  imticipact  glooinV  poffibili"- 
tics,  ihan  to  dwell  upDn  improbable  or  chinurical  Ca- 
taftrophes  :   the   lender  parent,  therefore,  or  the  faith- 
ful guardian,  will  beware  of  treating  them  with  neglccl 
or  levity.     He  will  fuit  his  convcrfation,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  the  prefcnt  tone  of  their  feelings  ;  he  will 
avoid  all  innovations  in  their  management,  except  fuclj. 
as  are  abfolmely  necetfary  for  their  cure. 

Be  careful  never  to  real'on  nor  expoflulate  with  your 
patient  on  the  nature  of  his  malady.  Tell  him  nol 
that  his  uneafy  feelings,  far  from  being  real,  arc  the 
fictitious  inipolitions  of  a  depr.ived  fancy.  His  difa- 
greeable  fenfations  will  be  more  tlian  fufficient  to  dc- 
inonftrate  the  fa'feliood  of  yotir  alFerrions  :  thus  your 
argumentative  and  perfuafive  powers  will  not  only  be 
exerted  in  vain,  but  may  confiderably  retard,  it  not 
finally  prevent,  his  recovery  ;  and  may  leave  fuch  in- 
delible prepofTeflions  againlt  you,  in  his  mind,  as  no 
length  of  time,  no  vicilfiiudcs  of  life,  will  ever  be  able 
to  efface.  Opium  has  alfo  been  recommended  ;  but 
excepting  defperate  cafes,  it  will  be  found  a  fallacious 
and  dangerous  remedy  : — fallacious,  becaufe  the  cafe 
it  gives  is  only  temporary,  and  infallibly  fucceedcd  by 
Iharper  paroxifms  : — dangerous,  becaufe  it  may  be  ren- 
dered habitual,  and  fubjeft  the  patient  to  unmixed 
torment  when  omitted.  Though  we  have  already  in- 
culcated a  regimen  and  exercife  which  appeared  pro- 
per for  the  blind  in  general,  and  not  incompatible  with 
peculiar  fnuations,  it  ftvll  fcenis  necefl"ary  to  add  a 
(ew  refults  of  painful  experience  upon  thefe  fubjefls, 
as  being  particularly  conducive  to  the  prefcnt  eafe  and 
future  amendment  of  fuch  as  labour  under  the  difeafes 
now  in  queftion.  And  firft,  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
animal  food  is  tiieir  proper  nutriment,  as  being  of  ea- 
fieft  digeftion  ;  belter  too,  if  well  done  upon  the  fpit 
or  gridiron  ;  for  inAcad  of  being  allowed  to  intbibe 
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adventitious  (\.\\As,  it  flioold  be  a  ranch  as  pofllble 
■'  drained  of  its  own  ;  nciiiicr  Ihou'd  it  be  loo  bt :  bctC, 
mutton,  or  lowls  arrived  at  mnturity,  give  tlie  llouiacii 
Icalt  l.ilw.ir;  veal,  lamb,  ciiickcns,  and  every  other 
kind  of  yoiinj;  meat,  aiifwcrs  the  piirpofcs  ot  nature 
with  more  difficulty,  ;is  tiie  parts  arc  not  only  too  fiic- 
ctilent,  but  prevented  by  their  foftnci's  and  lubricity 
from  afling  forcibly  one  upon  anotlitr  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  the  Itomach  in  diijeftion.  Of  all  vegetable 
fubHanccs,  white  bread  is  perhaps  the  only  iiif^rcdient 
which  they  can  eat  with  the  greated  impunity;  and 
even  this  would  ftill  be  fafer  uere  the  parte  fornicd 
with  as  little  water  as  pollible,  and  prepared  without 
fermentation.  Whether  eggs  arc  vegetable  or  animal 
fnbflanccs,  let  phylicians  determine;  but  this  we  know, 
ihat  by  people  in  low  fpirirsthcy  may  be  eaten,  even 
at  fuppcr,  with  great  impimity.  Every  other  herb  or 
Toot  is  not  only  extremely  flatulent,  but  pioduiSive  of 
that  fliarp  and  intenfe  acid  for  which  we  have  former- 
ly prefcribtd  magiiclia  as  the  bell  remedy.  Patients 
of  tliis  defcription  fliould  rather  be  frequent  than  li- 
■berral  in  their  meals,  and  fcrupuloully  careful  of  all 
heterogencons  mixture.  Their  mofl  eligible  beverage, 
except  fimple  water,  if  they  can  afford  it,  is  port 
Xvine,  as  being  leaft  convertible  into  tliat  poignant 
fluid  :  porter  likcwifc,  if  not  flale,  may,  by  its  flrength 
and  bitternefs,  alfift  the  adion  of  the  llomacb.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  fermented  liquors  Ihould  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  at  once:  let  the  clamours  of  nature  be  fatis- 
fied,  and  no  more  ;  for  if  the  fpirits  are  unnaturally  e- 
lited,  they  will  be  cenain  to  fink  proportionably  when 
the  rtimulus  ceafcs  to  operate.  The  moderate  ufe  of 
genuine  rum  or  brandy,  properly  diluted,  when  the 
other  liquors  cannot  be  had,  may  be  productive  of 
good  efFeils,  but  fliould  never  be  nfed  at  or  near  na- 
tural periods  of  repofe ;  becaufe,  even  when  diluted, 
they  occalion  a  febricty  or  pyrexia,  incompatible  with 
found  and  refrefhing  ilecp.  Care  iTiould  likewife  be 
taken  that  the  patient  may  never  be  too  much  warm- 
ed, either  by  clothes  or  cxercife,  efpecially  when  in 
bed.  Exertions  of  body,  particularly  in  the  open  air, 
are  indifpenfably  necefTary  for  proinoting  digeftion 
and  acquiring  ftreiigth  ;  but  fliould  never  be  carried  to 
fatigue.  The  mind  Ihoutd  likewife  be  diverted  from 
attention  to  itfclf  and  its  diforder,  by  reading  and 
converfaiion.  But  there  is  an  uncommon  degree  of 
difccrnmcnt  and  delicacy  requilite  in  the  topics,  that 
they  may  neither  be  too  cheerful  nor  too  fcrious,  for 
the  flate  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  applied.  Nei- 
ther let  thefe  injunftions  be  eftcemcd  trivial :  fuch  little 
attentions,  uniformly  and  tenderly  exerted  for  their  fa- 
tisfaffion,  will  contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  their 
prefent  tranquillity,  and  of  confequence  to  their  fu- 
ture rcdoration.  Wc  have  thought  it  necedary  to 
fxpatiate  thus  far,  on  a  fubjeft  gloouiy  and  forbidding 
in  itfelf,  but  of  fuflkient  importance  to  demand  par- 
ticular atteivtion ;  and,  bcfides  what  we  have  faid  may 
not  only  be  ufefttl  to  the  blind  in  particular,  but  ap- 
plicable to  all  thofe  who  labour  under  the  fame  dcpref- 
fion.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  order,  the  pe- 
riods, and  the  quantities,  in  which  the  remedies  above 
eiiumcri'.cd  Ihould  be  applied,  mult  be  determined  by 
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wifdom  and  experience,  or  regulated  ly  the  advice  of 
a  (kilful  and  vigilant  phylitian.  We  arc  lorry  il)at 
truth  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  (onnd 
the  faculty  lefs  intelligent  in  this  diftafc,  an<l  lefs  at- 
tentive to  its  various  ulpcits,  than  could  be  wilhed,  or 
thin  its  malignity  requires. 

The  natural  curiolity  of  children  renders  them  ex- 
tremely and  indtfatigably  inquiliiive.  Tliis  difpoiition 
is  olteti  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  blind.  Parents  and 
tuiori,  therefore,  Ihould  gratify  it  whenever  their  an- 
fwers  can  be  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  when  it  is  other- 
wife,  let  them  candidly  confefs  tiie  impoflibility  or  im- 
propriety of  anfwering  his  quclUons.  At  this  period, 
if  their  hearts  be  tender  and  their  powers  inventive, 
they  may  render  his  anuiftmenis  the  yehicles,  and  his 
toys  the  inftruments,  of  improvement  :  why,  for  in- 
flance,  may  not  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
be  illuflrated  from  the  motion  of  a  top,  or  the  nature 
and  power  of  claflicity  by  the  rebound  of  a  ball.  Thcfc 
hints  may  lead  to  others,  which,  if  liappily  improved 
and  applied,  may  wonderfully  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge.  Nor  will  the  violence  of  extrcife,  and 
the  tumult  of  play,  be  produflive  of  fuch  perils  and 
accidents  as  may  be  apprehended. 

For  the  encouragement  of  fuch  parents  as  choofe 
to  take  thefe  advices  with  regard  to  excrcife,  let  us 
inform  them,  that  though,  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
fome  blind  perfons  were  on  mofl  occalious  permit- 
ted to  walk,  to  run,  to  play  at  large,  they  have  yet 
efcaped  without  any  corporeal  injury  from  thefe  cx- 
curlions. 

Parents  of  mjddle,  or  of  higher  rank,  who  are 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  blind  children,  ought,  by  all 
polhble  means,  to  keep  them  out  of  vulgar  company. 
The  herd  of  mankind  have  a  wanton  malignity,  which 
eternally  impels  them  to  impofe  upon  the  blind,  and 
to  enjoy  the  painful  fituations  in  which  thcle  iinpo- 
fitions  place  them.  This  is  a  flridure  upon  the  hu- 
manity of  our  fpecies,  which  nothing  but  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  ditlatesof  benevolence  could  liave  extort- 
ed from  us.  But  we  (k)  have  known  foine  who  have 
fufTered  fo  much  from  this  diabolical  mirih  in  their 
own  perfons,  that  it  is  natural  for  us,  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  its 
viftims. 

Blind  people  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  the 
levity  and  ignorance,  than  from  the  felfifltnefs  and  ill- 
nature,  of  mankind.  In  fcrious  and  important  nego- 
tiations, pride  and  compafllon  fufpend  the  efforts  of 
knavery  or  fpleen  ;  and  that  very  infirmity,  which  fo 
frequently  renders  the  blind  defencelefs  to  the  arts  ot" 
the  infidious,  or  to  the  aiempis  of  malice,  is  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  pity,  which  is  capable  of  difarming 
fury  itielf.  Villainy,  which  frrqrently  piques  itfclt" 
more  upon  the  arts  by  which  it  j  rcvails,  than  upon  the 
advantages  which  it  obtains,  may  often  with  contempt 
reject  the  blind,  as  fubjefts  beneath  the  dignity  of  its 
operation ;  but  the  ill-natured  biifToon  confidcrs  the 
moll  malicious  efFeds  of  his  merriment  as  a  mere  jefl, 
without  refiefling  on  the  Ihamc  or  indignation  which 
they  iiifpire  when  infliiflcd  on  a  fenlible  temper. 

But  vulgar  credulity  and  ignorance  are  no  lefs  dan- 
gerous 
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{f)  The  author  of  ibcfc  obfcryations,  though  he  choofcs  to  cxprefs  hiinfelf  iu  this  maniKr,  is  blind. 
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gcroiii  to  thofc  who  want  fight,  than  the  filfc  and  me-    on  the  memory,  and  gives  them  an  influence  in  pradice 
chanicil  wit  (o  univerfaliy  praclilcd  in  common  life,     of  which  they  would  not  oihcrwife  have  boaftcd 


Blind. 
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Wc  know,  we  fyinpathetically  feel,  the  ilrong  propen- 
lity  of  every  illiterate  mind,  to  relate  or  to  believe  what- 
ever is  marvellous  and  dreadful.  Thcfe  impreflions, 
when  early  imbibed,  can  fcarcely  be  eradicated  by  all 
the  confpiring  cfl'orts  of  mature  reafon  and  confirmed 
experience.  Thofe  pbilofophers  who  have  attempted 
to  break  the  alliance  between  darknefs  and  fpeflres, 
were  certainly  infpired  by  laudable  motives.  But  they 
muft  give  us  leave  to  alTcrt,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
eircntial  connc<Slion  between  night  and  orcus.  Were 
wc  endued  with  fenfcs  to  advenife  us  of  every  noxious 
object  before  its  coniigiiiiy  could  render  it  formidable, 
our  panics  would  probably  be  Icfs  frequent  and  fenfible 
than  we  really  feci  them.  Darknefs  and  iilcncc,  there- 
fore, have  ibmcthing  dreadful  in  them,  bccaufe  they 
fuperfcde  the  vigilance  of  thofc  fenfes  which  give  us 
the  earlicfk  notices  of  things.  It  you  talk  to  a  blind 
boy  of  invifiblc  beings,  let  benevolence  be  an  infepa- 
rable  ingredient  in  ihcir  charaiJlcr.  You  may,  if  you 
pleafc,  tell  liiui  of  departed  fpirits,  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  furviving  friends;  of  miniftering  angels, 
who  dcfcend  with  plcafurc  fro4n  heaven  to  execute  the 
purpofas  of  their  Maker's  benignity  ;  yon  may  even 
regale  his  imagination  with  the  fportive  gambols  and 
innocent  frolics  of  fairies  ;  but  let  liim  hear  as  feldom 
as  polliblc,  even  in  (lories  which  he  knows  to  be  fabu- 
lous, of  vindii'Hve  gholls,  vindictive  fiends,  or  aveng- 
ing furies.  They  fcize  and  pre-occupy  every  avenue 
of  terror  which  is  open  in  the  foul ;  nor  are  tliey  ealily 
difpollclicd.  Sooner  ihould  we  hope  to  exorcife  aghoft, 
or  appeafc  a  fury,  than  to  obliterate  their  images  in  a 
warm  and  fufceptible  imagination,  where  they  have 
been  habitually  imprelTcd,  and  where  thcfe  feelings 
cannot  be  diifipated  by  external  phenomena.  If  hor- 
rors of  this  kind  (liould  agitate  the  heart  of  a  blind 
boy  (which  may  happen,  nutwithftanding  the  moll 
ftreniious  endeavours  to  prevent  it),  the  llories  which 
lie  has  heard  will  be  moil  effadlually  difcredited  by  ri- 
dicule. This,  however,  mud  be  camioudy  applied, 
by  gentle  and  delicate  gradations.  If  he  is  infpired 
with  terror  by  cfFefts  upon  his  fenfes,  the  caufes  of 
which  he  cannot  invefligate,  indefatigable  pains  nnifl 
be  taken  to  explain  thefe  phenomena,  and  to  confirm 
that  explication,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  by  the  tefli- 
mony  of  his  own  fenfes  and  his  own  experience.  The 
exertion  of  his  locomoiive  and  mechanical  powers  (the 
rights  of  which  wc  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  alien) 
will  fenfibly  contribute  to  difpel  thefe  terrors. 

His  inventive  faculties  ought  likewife  to  be  indulged 
with  ihe  fame  freedom.  The  data  which  they  explore 
may  be  prefented  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  dif- 
coveries  cafy  :  but  (till  let  invention  be  allowed  to  co- 
operate. The  internal  triumph  and  exultation  which 
the  mind  feels  from  the  attainment  and  convidion  of 
new  truths,  heightens  theircharms,  imprelles  them  deep 


There  are  a  fort  of  people  in  the  world,  whofe  views 
and  education  have  been  ftridlly  confined  to  one  pro- 
vince, and  whofe  converfation  is  of  confequencc  limited 
and  technical.  Thcfe,  in  literary  intercourfe,  or  fa- 
fliionablc  life,  are  treated  with  univerfal  contempt,  and 
branded  with  the  odious  name  of  7>iere  wen  ofbufitiefi. 
Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  converfation  of  fuch 
Ihould  prove  naufeous  and  difguHing.  It  would  be  arro- 
gance in  them  to  expeft,  that  inditJerent  perfons fliould 
either  enter  into  their  private  interefls,  or  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  craft,  with  a  warmth  equal  to  their 
own.  We  have  known  the  intrufion  of  fuch  a  perfon 
involve  a  numerous  company  in  gloom,  and  terminaie 
the  freedom  and  vivacity  ot  agreeable  difcourfe  in  lazy 
yawning  and  difcontenttd  filence.  Of  all  innocent  cha- 
raflers,  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  ihe  blind  ;  be- 
caufc,  of  all  others,  it  is  the  charader  which  they  run 
the  greaicfl  hazard  of  adopiing.  The  limitation  of 
their  powers  naturally  contrads  their  views  and  pur- 
fuits,  and,  as  it  were,  concentres  their  whole  intellec- 
tual faculties  iu  one,  or  at  befl  in  few  objefls.  Care 
fliould  therefore  be  taken  to  afford  the  mind  a  theatre 
for  its  exertions,  as  extenllve  as  poffible,  without  di- 
verting it  from  one  great  end,  which,  in  order  to  ex- 
cel, it  ought  for  ever  to  have  in  profpeft.  ,y 

There  are  few  fciences  in  which  the  blind  have  not  The  man- 
difiinguilhed  themfclves :  even  thofe  whofe  acquifition  ner»ofthe 
fcemcd  cllcntially  to  depend  upon  vifion,  have  at  lafl  •''"'d- 
yielded  to  genius  and  indullry,  though  deprived  of  that 
advantage.  Mr  Sanderfon,  whom  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, has  left  behind  him  the  moll  flriking  evidences 
of  aftonilliing  proficiency  in  thofc  retired  and  abllraft 
branches  of  mathematics  which  appeared  lead  acccf- 
fible  (o  psrfons  uf  his  infirmity.  Sculpture  (g)  and 
painting  arc  not,  perhaps,  the  moft  prailicable  arts  for 
a  blind  man;  yet  he  is  not  excluded  from  the  pleafing 
creation  and  extenllve  regions  of  fancy.  However 
unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abflraft  philofopher, 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  faft,  than  that  a  blind 
man  may,  by  the  infpiraiion  of  the  mufes,  or,  to  Ilrip 
the  figure  of  its  mythological  drefs,  may,  by  the  ef- 
fort of  a  cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in  poetry  the  nioft 
natural  images  and  animated  defcriptions,  evenof  vifiblc 
objcfts,  without  either  incurring  or  defcrving  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarifm. 

In  the  lifter  art  of  mufic,  there  arc,  atprefent,  living 
and  noble  iiiflances  how  far  tlie  blind  may  proceecd. 

If  we  look  into  former  periods,  wc  Ihall  find  illuA 
trious  and  pregnant  examples,  how  amply  nature  has 
capacitated  the  blind  to  excel  both  in  the  fcientific  and 
pradical  departmenis  of  mufic.  In  the  1 6th  century, 
when  the  progrefs  of  improvement  both  in  melody  and 
harmony  was  rapid,  and  confpicuous,  F'rancifcus  Sali- 
nas was  eminently  diftinguiflied.  He  was  born  A.  D. 
1 5 1 3,  at  Burgos  in  Spain ;  and  was  fon  to  the  treafurer 

of 


(g)  Yet  there  are  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  figure  and  idea  of  a  face  by  the 
touch,  and  mould  it  in  wax  with  the  utmoft  exaCtnefs;  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  blind  fculptor  mentioned  by 
De  Piles,  who  thus  took  the  likencfs  of  the  Duke  de  Bracciano  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  made  a  marble  ftatuc  of 
King  Charles  I.  with  great  elegance  and  juftnefs.  Vide  Di  Pi/ci  Cours  de  Feint,  p.  329.  and  IVo/f.  Pfychol. 
Rat.  §  162. 
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Blind,  of  that  city.  Tho'  affliifled  with  incurable  blindnefs, 
—v—'  he  was  profoundly  fkilled  both  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  mulic.  As  a  performer,  he  is  celebrated  by  his 
cotcmporaries  with  the  higheft  cncomiunis.  As  a  thco- 
rifl,  his  book,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is 
equal  in  value  to  any  now  extant  in  any  language.  Tho' 
he  was  deprived  of  ligiit  in  his  earlieft  infancy,  he  does 
rot  content  himfclf  to  dclinaie  the  various  phenomena 
in  mufic,  but  the  principles  from  whence  tiiey  refult, 
the  relations  of  found,  the  nature  of  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonical  ratios,  which  at  thai  pe- 
riod were  cfleemed  eifential  to  the  theory  of  mulic, 
with  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  would  have  de- 
ferved  admiration  though  he  had  been  in  full  poii'tdion 
of  every  fenfe  rcquifitc  for  thcfe  difquiiitions.  He  was 
taken  to  Home  in  the  retinue  of  Pctrus  Sarmentus 
archbifliop  of  Compollclla  ;  and  having  palled  twenty 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Salamanca,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  profelforlhip  of  mulic,  an  olHcc  at  that  time 
equally  refpeftablc  and  lucrative.  Having  difcharged 
it  with  reputation  and  fuccefs  for  fomc  time,  he  died  at 
the  venerable  age  of  77. 

In  the  fame  period  llouriflied  Cafpar  Crumbhorn, 
blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age  :  yet  he  compof- 
cd  feveral  pieces  in  many  parts  with  lo  much  fuccefs, 
and  performed  botli  upon  the  flute  and  violin  fo  exqui- 
fitely,  that  he  was  dillinguilhed  by  Augulhis  clcttor 
of  Saxony.  But  preferring  his  native  Silclia  to  evtry 
other  country,  he  returned  thiihtr,  and  was  appointed 
organift  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  l-'a(d  in 
the  city  of  Lignitz,  where  he  likevvifc  had  often  the 
direftion  of  the  nuifical  college,  and  died  June  iiih 
1621, 

To  thefe  might  be  added  Martini  Pefenii  of  Venice, 
a  compofer  of  vocal  and  inllrumental  muhc  almolt  of 
all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his  nativity  ;  with  other 
examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention.  But  if 
vulgar  prejudice  is  capable  of  blulhing  at  its  own  con- 
temptible  charafter  or  of  yielding  to  conviction,  thole 
already  quoted  are  more  than  fufficicut  to  ihow  the 
niufical  jugglers  of  our  time,  who  are  generally  as 
abfoluie  flrangers  to  learning  and  tafte  as  to  virtue, 
that  their  art  is  no  monopoly  with  which  thole  a- 
lonc  who  fee  are  invcfted  by  tlie  irreverlible  decree  of 
heaven. 

For  Sandcrfon's  method  of  calculation,  both  in  a- 
rithmetic  and  algebra,  fee  tiie  account  prefixed  to  his 
own  treatifc  on  that  fiibjeft.  But  tlicre  is  a  much  ful- 
ler and  more  circumftantial  detail  both  of  its  nature 
and  its  various  ufes,  given  by  Mr  Didorct  in  his  "  Let- 
ter concerning  the  Blind,  for  the  ufcof  thofe  who  fee," 
which  we  (hall  here  tranllatc. 

"  It  is  much  caficr  (fays  the  author)  to  ufc  figns 
plan  of  no- already  invented,  than  to  become  tlicir  inventor;  as 
lation.  one  is  forced  to  do,  when  engaged  in  circumllances^ 
for  which  he  is  not  provided.  Of  what  advantage 
might  not  this  be  to  Sandcrfon  to  liud  a  pilpablc  arith- 
metic already  prepared  for  him  at  live  years  of  age, 
which  he  might  olherwifc  have  felt  the  ntcellity  of  in- 
venting for  himfclf  at  the  advanced  period  of  twenty- 
five  ?  This  Saudcrfoii,  Madam,  \t.  an  author  deprived 
of  fight,  with  whom  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  pnr- 
pofc  to  amufe  you.  They  relate  prodigies  of  him; 
ajul  of  ilicfe  prodigies  there  is  not  one,  which  his  pro- 
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grefs  in  the  belles  Jettres,  and  his  mathematical  attain-     Ilin<i 
ments,  do  not  render  credible.  ^-^-v— — » 

"  The  fame  inllrument  fcrved  him  fw  algebraical 

calculations,  and  for  the  conflruaion  of  rcailincal  fi- 
gures. You  would  not  perhaps  be  forry  that  I  fliould 
give  you  an  explication  of  it,  if  you  thought  your 
mind  prcvioudy  qualified  to  underlland  it :  and  you 
fliall  foon  perceive  that  it  prcfuppofes  no  intelleAual 
preparations  of  which  you  are  not  already  miftrefs; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  ufcful  to  you  if  you 
(hould  ever  be  fcized  with  the  inclination  of  making 
long  calculations  by  touch. 

"  Imagine  to  yourfclf  a  fquare,  fuch  as  you  fee  Pl.XCVUI 
fig.  I.  divided  into  four  equal  pans  by  perpendi- 
cular lines  at  the  lidcs,  in  Inch  a  manner,  that  it 
may  prcfent  you  nine  points  i,  2,  3,  4,  j,  6,  7,8,9. 
Suppofe  this  fquare  pierced  with  nine  holes  capable  of 
receiving  pins  of  two  kinds,  all  of  equal  length  and 
thickncfs,  but  fome  with  heads  a  little  larger  than  the 
others. 

"  The  pins  with  large  heads  are  never  placed  any 
where  elle   but  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare  ;   thofe  wit li 
fmaller  heads  never  but  at  the  lidcs,  except  in  one  lin- 
gle  cafe,  which  is  that  of  making  the  figure  i,  where 
none  are  placed  at  the  lidcs.     The  fign   o   is  made  by 
placing  a  pin  with  a  l.irf^c   head    in  the  ceniie  of  the 
little  Iquare,  without  pui  ling  any  other  pin  at  the  tides*.  *  See  fig.  j, 
TIic  number   i   is  reprefemcd   by   a    pin  with  a  fmall 
head   placed  in  the  centre  of  the   fquare,  without  put- 
ting any  other  pin  at  the  fides  :  the  number  2,  by  a  pin 
with  a  large  head    placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Iquare, 
and  by  a  pin  with   a  imall  head  placed    on    one    of 
the  lides  at  the  point  i:   the  number  :;,  by  a  pin  with 
a  large  head  placed  in   the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and 
by  a  pin  with    a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  ot   the  (ides 
at  tlicpointa:   the  number   4,  by  a  pin  wiih  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with 
a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  ihc  lidcs  at  the  point  5  : 
tlie  number  5,  by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placid  in  the 
centre   of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head 
placed  on  one  of  the  lides  at  the  point  4:  the  number  6,. 
by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed    on   one 
ot   the  fides   at   the  point  5:   the  number  7,  by  a  pin 
with  a  large  head   placed  in  the  centre  of  the  iciuare, 
and  by   a    pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the 
fides  at    the  point  6  :   the  number  8,  by  a  pin  with    a- 
large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Iquare,  and   by 
a  pin   with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at 
the  point   7:    the   number  9,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a   pin 
with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the 
point  S. 

"  Here  are  plainly  ten  diffirrent  exprtfllons  obvious- 
to  the  touch,  of  wliich  every  one  aniwers  10  one  of 
our  ten  arithmetical  charadfers.  Imagine  now  a  tabic 
as  large  as  you  plcafe,  divided  into  fmall  iquarcs,  hori- 
zontally ranged,  and  fcparatcd  one  from  the  other  at 
fimilar  dillanccs,  as  you  fee  it  in  fig.  3.  Thus  you  will 
have  the  inllrument  of  Sandcrfon. 

"  You  may  eafily  conceive  that  there  is  not  any  Theirnots- 
number  which  one  cannot  exprefs  upon  this  table  ;  aud,  tiunapplied' 
by  confequence,  no  arithmetical  operation  wkich  one  •">  ""'""='- 


cannot  execute  upon  11. 


Let 


cal  cpcra- 
tiaot. 
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Wind.  "  Let  it  be  propoftJ,  for  inflaiicc,  to  find  the  fuin, 

— ^ '  or  to  work  the  adiiition  of  the  nine  numbers  following. 

I     2     ?     4    y 


? 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 


6 
7 
8 

9 
o 
I 

2 


40 

The  fame 
inftrument 
applied  to 
the  con- 
ftruiSion  of 
rc(fliliiiLiil 
figures. 


4t 

Prepara- 
tion of  the 
taftrumcnt. 


,  "  I  cxpfcfs  them  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they 
are  diflaicd  to  iiicj  the  tirll  iigurc  at  the  left  01  riic 
firft  number,  upon  the  lirll  fijuarc  10  the  left  of  ihc 
firll  line;  the  fecond  fi;;(ire  to  the  Ictt  of  the  firll 
nurubcr,  upon  the  fccoiui  fqiiare  to  the  left  of  the 
fjme  line  ;  and  lb  o(  the  rclt. 

"  1  place  the  fecond  niniiber  upon  the  fecond  row  of 
fqiiarcs,  imils  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath  tens, 
&c. 

"  I  pl.ice  the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  uf 
fquart^s,  and  fo  of  the  rclK  Then  with  my  fingers 
running  over  each  of  tlie  rows  vertically  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  beginning  witli  that  which  is  nearefl 
to  my  ri;;ht,  1  work  the  addition  of  rlic  numbers  which 
are  cxprclfcd,  and  mark  the  furpliis  of  tiic  tens  at  the 
foot  of  that  column.  I  then  paCs  to  tiic  ll-cond  column, 
advancing  towards  the  left ;  upon  which  I  operate  in 
the  fame  manner;  from  thence  to  the  third;  and  thus 
in  fucceflion  1  finiOi  my  addition. 

"  We  Ihall  now  fee  how  the  fame  table  ferved  him 
for  dcmonllrating  the  properties  of  rcftilineal  fijurcs. 
Let  us  fuppofe  this  propodtion  to  he  dcmnnltrated, 
That  parallelograms  which  have  the  fame  balis  and  the 
fame  height  are  equal  in  their  furfaces.  He  placed 
his  pins  as  may  be  feen  in  fiir.  4.  He  gave  names  to 
the  angular  points,  and  finifhed  his  dcmonltration  with 
his  fingers. 

"  If  we  fuppofe  that  Sanderfon  only  employed  pins 
with  large  heads  to  msrk  the  limits  of  liis  figures,  a- 
jonndthcfe  lie  might  arrange  his  pins  with  fniall  heads 
in  nine  different  manners,  allot  which  were  familiar 
10  him.  Thus  he  fcarccly  found  any  embarralliiient 
but  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  great  number  of  angular 
points  which  he  was  under  the  necclliiy  of  naming  in 
his  demonftration  obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  We  arc  not  informed  how  he  employed 
them. 

"  We  only  know,  that  his  fingers  ran  over  the 
board  with  aftonilhing  agility;  that  he  undertook 
with  fuccefs  the  longed  calculations  ;  that  he  coulJ  in- 
terrupt the  feries,  and  difcover  his  miltakes;  that  he 
proved  them  with  the  greatefl  eafe ;  and  that  his  la- 
bours required  infinitely  lefs  time  than  one  could  have 
imagined,  by  the  exadfnefs  and  pronipliiude  with 
which  he  prepared  his  indruments  arid  difpofed  his 
table. 

"  This  preparation  confided  in  placing  pins  with 
large  heads  in  the  centres  of  all  the  fquares:  having 
done  this,  no  more  rcmaiied  to  him  but  to  fix  their 
values  by  pins  of  fmaller  heads,  except  in  cafes 
where  it  was  neceflfary  to  mark  an  unit;  then  he  plac- 
ed in  the  centre  of  a-  fquare  a  pin  with  a  fmall 
head,  in  the  place  of  a  pin  with  a  large  head  with 
which  it  had  been  occupied. 


"  Sometimes,    inftead  of  forming   an  entire  line     Blind. 

with    thefe   pins,   he   contented    hinilcif  with  placing  ' ^ ' 

fome  of  them  at  all  the  angular  points,  or  points  of  in- 
terfrftion  ;  around  which  he  lied  fdk  threads,  which 
finiflicd  the  formation  of  the  limits  of  his  figures." 
See  fig.  4. 

It  may  be  added  by  way  of  improvement,  that  for 
the  divilion  of  one  feries  of  numbers  from  another,  a 
thin  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a  ruler  with  which 
lines  are  drawiiy  having  a  pin  at  each  end  for  the  holes 
in  the  fquares  might  be  interpofed  between  the  two 
feries  to  be  dilfinguilhed. 

This  geometrician  left  other  inftrumenis  behind 
him  ;  b\it  as  we  do  not  know  their  ufcs,  we  need  not 
add  their  dcfcriptions. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  by  the  notation  here  exhi- 
bited every  modification  of  number  may  be  exprell'td, 
and  of  confcquencc  every  arithmetical  opt  ration  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed  ;  but  we  have  been  recently  favour- 
ed with  another  form  of  palpib'.e  arithmetic,  which 
appears  to  us  equally  comprebcnfive  and  much  more 
liinple  than  that  of  Sacdcifon,  It  was  originally  in- 
vented, and  is  ftill  ufcd  in  calculation,  by  Dr  Henry 
Moyes;  a  gentleman  whom  we  had  formerly  occafion 
to  mention  with  merited  applaufe  in  this  article,  and 
\v*!ofe  character  and  aitainnieiits  we  have  endeavoured 
more  f-:My  to  illullratc  than  had  been  done  in  the  for- 
mer edition,  as  well  from  perlianal  knowledge  as  front 
the  anecdoics  of  Bcw,  as  the  inofl  eligible  introduc- 
tion to  the  account  of  his  notation,  given  in  the  words 
of  his  own  letter,  and  cxcniplilitd  in  a  figure  copied 
from  a  drawing  direftcd  by  himfelf.  ^j 

"  To  the  Editor  of  Encydppxdia  Brit.innica.  DrMoyf»'s 

"Sir,  in  compliance  with  your  reqoefl,  1  fend  you  forms  of  a 
the  following  brief  account  of  a  palpable  notation  P^'F^^y'le 
which  I  have  generally  ufed  for  thefe  20  years  to  aflifl '"''^*""'" 
my  memory  in  numerical  computations.  When  I  be- 
gan to  fludy  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  which  I  did 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  I  foon  difcovered  to  my  mor- 
tification, that  a  perfon  entirely  dtprived  of  fight  could 
fcarcely  proceed  in  that  ufrful  fcience  without  the  aid 
of  palpable  fymbols  rcprefcnting  the  ten  numerical 
charai^fcrs.  Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Sanderfon,  in  which  a  palpable  notation  is 
dtfcribcd,  I  embraced  the  obvious,  though  as  1  after- 
wards found,  imperfei:1  expedient  of  cutting  into  the 
form  of  the  numerical  characters  thin  pieces  of  wood 
or  metal.  By  arranging  thefe  on  the.  fcjrface  of  a  • 
board,  I  could  readily  reprefent  any  given  number, 
not  only  to  the  toucli,  but  alio  to  the  eye  ;  and  by 
covering  the  board  with  a  lamina  of  wax,  my  fynibolg 
were  prevented  from  charging  their  places,  they  ad- 
hering to  the  board  from  the  fiightcfl  preflnre.  By  this 
contrivance,  I  could  folve,  though  flowly,  any  pro- 
blem, in  the  fcience  of  numbers  :  but  it  foon  occurred 
to  me,  that  my  notation,  confiding  of  ten  fpecics  of 
fymbols  or  charatler?,  was  mud)  more  complicated  than 
was  abfohiif'y  ncceflary,  and  that  any  given  number 
might  be  diltjixflly  expreflcd  by  three  fpecics  of  pegs 
alone.  To  illuflratc  my  meaning,  let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
(fig-  5-)>  rc]irefent  la  fquare  p'ece  of  mahogany  a  foot 
broad  and  an  inch  in  thieknefs;  let  the  fides  A  B, 
B  C,  C  D,  D  A,  be  each  divided  into  24  iqual  parts  ; 
let  every  two  oppofite  divifions  be  joined  by  a  groove 
cut  in  the  board  fiifEciently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the  fin- 
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Rlind.     ger,  anJ  \et  the  baard  be  perforated  at  each  iiucrftc- 
"— '  tioa  w  iih  ail  itiftrameiu  a  tenih  of  an  inch  in  riia- 
uicter. 

"  Tl'.e  furfacc  of  the  hoird  being  thus  divided  into 
J76  little  fq'iares,  witli  a  (inall  pcrioraiion  at  cich  o( 
their  angles,  lei  three  fets  of  pegs  or  pins,  rcftnibiing 
tliofe  reprcfented  in  the  plate  at  the  rigurcs  6,  7,  8, 
be  fo  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  board,  that  wlicu  Ituck 
into  tliem  they  may  keep  their  portions  like  thofc  of 
a  fiddle,  and  require  fomc  force  to  turn  th cm  round. 
The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  ilie  firlt  fct  is  a 
right  angled  triangle  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickneis;  the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  fe- 
cond  fcx  differs  only  from  the  former  in  having  a  fmall 
notch  in  its  lloping  fide  or  hypuiheniife  ;  and  the  head 
of  each  peg  bclojifiing  to  the  third  fet  is  a  Upiarc  of 
which  the  breadth  Ihoiild  be  equal  to  the  bale  of  the 
triangle  of  the  other  two.  Thcfe  pegs  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  cafe  confilling  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  each  cell 
being  allotted  to  a  fct,  and  the  cafe  miilt  be  placed 
clofe  by  the  board  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
every  operation.  Each  fet  ihonUi  confill  of  60  or  70 
pegs  (at  leafb  when  employed  in  long  calculations)  ; 
and  when  the  work  is  (iniihed,  they  Ihould  becollcfted 
from  the  board  and  carefully  rcltored  to  their  rcfpcclivc 
boxes. 

"Things  being  thus'prepared,  let  a  peg  of  the  firft 
fet  be  fixed  into  the  board,  and  it  will  acquire  four 
different  values  according  to  its  pofition  refpecling  the 
calculator.  When  its  floping  fide  is  turned  towards 
the  left,  it  denotes  one,  or  the  firll  digit  ;  when  turn- 
ed upwards,  or  from  the  calculator,  it  denotes  two,  or 
the  fecond  digit;  when  turned  to  the  right,  it  repre- 
fents  three  ;  and  when  turned  downwards,  or  towards 
the  calculator,  it  denotes  four,  or  the  fourth  digit. 
Five  is  denoted  by  a  peg  of  the  fecond  fet,  having  its 
lloping  fide  or  hypothenufe  turned  to  the  left  ;  fix,  by 
the  fame  turned  upwards  ;  fcven,  by  the  fame  turned 
to  the  right  ;  and  eight,  by  the  fame  turned  directly 
down,  or  towards  the  body  of  the  calculator.  Nine 
is  exprelfed  by  a  peg  of  the  third  fet  when  its  edges 
are  diredled  to  right  and  left ;  and  the  fame  peg 
cxprclFes  the  cypher  when  its  edges  are  direftcdupand 
down.  By  three  different  pegs  the  relative  values  of 
the  ten  digits  may  therefore  be  dillindly  exprelfed  with 
facility  ;  and  by  a  fufficicnt  number  of  each  fet  the 
fteps  and  refult  of  the  longell  calculation  may  be  clear- 
Jy  reprcfented  to  thefenfe  of  feeling.  It  I'cems  unne- 
celTary  to  illullratc  this  by  an  example  :  fuihce  it  to 
^  cxprefs  in  our  characters  the  prefent  year  of  the  Chril- 

tian  atjra  1788  :  Take  a  peg  of  the  tirft  fct  and  Jix  it 
in  the  boird  with  its  lloping  lule  turned  towards  the 
left  equal  to  one  ;  take  now  a  peg  of  the  fecond  fet 
and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  fame  groove,  pro- 
ceeding as  ufual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  ihiping 
fide  turned  to  the  right  equal  to  7  ;  next  take  a  peg 
of  the  fame  fct  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole,  with  its  (lop- 
ing fide  turned  downwards,  equal  to  8  ;  lallly,  take  a- 
noiher  peg  of  the  fame  fct  and  place  it  in  the  next  hole 
in  the  fame  poliiion,  equal  to  8  ;  and  the  whole  will 
txprefs  the  number  required. 

"  When  it  is  ncceifary  to  exprefs  a  vnlgar  fraction, 

I  place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  inuncdiatcly  above, 

and  the  denominator  in  that  imrjcdiitely  below  the 

groove  in  which  the  integers  Hand ;  and  in  decimal 

Vol.  III. 


arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer-groove  repre-      Btird. 

fents  the  comma  or  decimal  |ioi:;t.     By    finiilar  breaks  ' ^~^ 

I  alio  denote  pounds,  Ihillings,  pence,  &c.  and  by  the 
fame  expedient  I  feparaie  in  divilion  the  divifor  and 
quotient  from  the  dividend. 

"  Thi?  notation,  which  fupplies  me  completely 
with  cocfiicicnts  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fii:xions, 
fcems  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  mfuic 
public  in  the  wcfl  of  Kurope.  That  invented  and  dt- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Grenville,  having  no  lefs  than  ten  fcts 
°*  P<^gs,  is  by  much  too  complic;itcd  lor  general  prac- 
tice; and  that  which  we  owe  to  the  ctkbraied  Sai.- 
derfon  is  apt  to  puzzle  and  embarrals  the  calculator, 
as  the  pegs  rcprcfcnting  the  nmnerical  digits  can  fcl- 
diim  or  never  be  in  the  fame  flraight  line.  If  you  agree 
with  me  that  the  above  notation  may  promote  the 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  happinels,  of  perfoiis  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  fight,  you  have  my  conftnt  to  give  it 
a  place  in  the  prefent  edition  of  your  vahu-ble  work.  1 
am.  Sir,  with  rcfpcft,  your  obedient  fcrvznt, 

Henry  Moves." 
We  have  feen  the  machine  above  mentioned,  which 
was  exhibited  to  the  fociety  for  the  improvement  of 
polite  arts,  &c.  by  Mr.  Grcnvilic,  who  is  himfclf  alfo 
deprived  of  fight.  But  though  this  hss  met  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr  Stanley,  we  cannot  forbear  to  think 
it  lefs  fimple  in  its  flrucfure  than  that  of  J)r  Moyes's, 
more  muhiform  in  its  apparatus,  and  of  confcquencc 
more  laborious  and  complex  in  the  procefs  of  its  opera- 
tion :  for  where  every  linglc  peg  has  only  one  power, 
and  acquires  no  diverlity  of  value  from  its  pofition, 
their  forms  mufl  be  indefinitely  varied  and  their  num- 
bers prodigioiilly  multiplied  ;  which  mufl  coll  both  the 
memory  and  judgment  of  the  pupil  iiumbcrlefs  painful 
and  fatiguing  exertions  before  he  contrails  a  habit  of 
ufing  the  inftrument  with  promptitude  and  fuccefs.  On  , 
thefe  accounts,  a  particular  dcfcription  of  it  is  oniiiteJ 
in  this  place.  ^^ 

In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  fuch  as  conic  A  new  ma. 
feJlions,  the  fame  fol id  figures  which  are  mediums  ol '•''•"="''^1 
perception  to  thofc  who  fee,  may  perform  the  fame  '""™">"" 
nfeful  office  the  blind.     But,  for  the  ftrutture  of  fuper-  P™P°''^'^- 
licial  figures,  we  Ihould  imagine,  that  a  kind  of  matter 
might   be  found,    (oft  enough  to  be  eafily  fufceptiblc 
of  iinprellions,    yet  hard  enough   to  retain  them   till 
effaced  by  an   equal  prclfure.     Suppofe,  for  inflancc, 
a  table  were  formed,  four  feet  broad  and  eiglit  inlengih  ; 
for  the  figures,  that  they  may  be  the  more  fenliblc  to 
the  touch,  ought  to  be  larger  than  ordinary.     Snppofc 
this  table  had  brims,  or  a  moulding  round   it,  riling 
an  inch  above  the  finficc  :  let  the  whole  expanfc,  then, 
be  tilled  with  bees-wax,  and   the  furfacc  above  prelfed 
extremely  even  with  a  poli(hed  board,  foriiicd  c.xatlly 
to  fit  the  fpace  within   the   mouldings.     This  board 
will  always  be  nrcclfary  to  efface  the  figures  employed 
in  former  propoliiions,  and  prepare  the  fi^rlace  for  new 
ones.     We  think  we  have   pondered  the  minuteft  in- 
convenience that  can  arife  from   this  method   of  deli- 
neating and  conceiving  geometrical  truths ;  and,   after 
all,  the  table  appears  to  us  the  bell  and  the   leall  trou-        . . 
blelbnie  apparatus  which  a  blind  man  can  ufe.     We  Gcourajjhi- 
can  fee  no  real'on  why  general  ideas  of  geography  or  to-  eel  iuftru- 
pography  might  not   be  conveyed  to  him  in  the  fame  men"  pro- 
manner,  by  fphcres  compofed  of  or  covered  wiih  the  '^'','','°j 
fame  imprclUbIc  matter. 
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Elint":         Such  were  ihe  mediums  chat  occurred  to  the  author, 

•* V— '  when  this  article  was  originally  written,  for  conveying 

to  perljus  deprived  of  light  thofe  remote  and  compli- 
cated truths  which  vifion  alone  was  thought  capable 
of  rcprtfcniing  ;  but  a  work  has  been  lately  puliliflied 
at  Paris  which  Uiperfedes  every  former  attempt  to  pro- 
mote or  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  blind.     Tlie 
*S         invention  of  apian  fo  arduous  in  its  ap]>carance  and 
Account  of  (-^  practicable  in  its  execution,  demanded  the  highclb 
a  new  plan        »     .  ^    ,  ,  ,    ,,  .  1  11 

f^.^f^p  in,,  exertions  of  the  noblefl  genius  to  produce  it,  and  the 

prnvcment  moll  ftrcnuous  ctfbrts  of  indefatigable  humanity  to 
of  the  blind  render  it  elfeclual.  It  is  intitled.  "  An  ElFay  on  the 
Education  of  the  IJIind."  Its  objcft  is  to  teach  them, 
by  palpable  charadcrs  inipreircd  on  paper,  not  only 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  but  likcsvifc  the  principles 
of  mechanical  operation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe 
who  have  no  genius  for  literary  improvement  may  yet 
become  refpetlable,  ufeful,  and  independent  members 
of  fociety,  in  the  capacity  of  common  artifans.  By 
ihefc  tangible  fignaturcs  they  arc  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  print  :  they  are  likcwifc  inflrufted  in 
geometry,  in  algebra,  geography,  and,  in  fliort,  in 
every  branch  of  natural  philolbphy.  Nor  are  their  ef- 
forts circumfcribed  by  mere  utility  ;  a  talle  for  the  fine 
arts  has  likewife  been  cultivated  among  them.  They 
have  been  taught  to  read  mulic  with  their  fingers  as 
otliers  do  with  their  eyes  ;  and  though  they  cannot  at 
once  feel  the  notes  and  perform  them  upon  an  inftru- 
ment,  yet  are  they  capable  of  acquiring  any  lelTon 
with  as  much  exadnefs  and  rapidity  as  thofe  who  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  of  light.  But  we  iliall  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  wonderful  topics  con- 
tiined  in  this  etriy.  In  his  firft  chapter  the  author 
difcevers  the  end  propofed  by  that  delineation  of  cul- 
ture which  he  offers  to  the  blind  ;  it  is  to  enlarge  their 
fphcre  of  knowledge,  and  of  confequcnce  to  incrcafc 
their  capacities  and  improve  their  powers  of  adion,  fo 
that  they  m.iy  become  happy  and  independent  in  them- 
fclves,  and  ufeful  and  agreeable  toothers.  The  2d  chap- 
ter contains  an  anfwer  to  the  objeftions  urged  againll 
the  general  utility  of  this  inftitution.  Thefc  objcftions 
are  candidly  dated,  and  anfwcred  in  the  molt  fatisfado- 
ry  manner  ;  but  were  we  to  recapitulate  them  in  detail, 
it  would  protrad  this  article  toalength  much  beyond  its 
due  proportion,  even  upon  the  extended  plan  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia. The  3  chapter  treats  of  reading  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  prartice  of  the  blind.  The  4th  chapter  con- 
fills  of  anfwers  to  various  objeclions  againll  the  method 
of  reading  propofed  for  the  blind  ;  but  thefc,  for  rea- 
fons  formerly  given,  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  deli- 
neate in  this  article.  In  the  jth  chapter  is  fhown  the 
art  of  printing  as  praftifcd  by  the  blind  for  their  pe- 
culiar ufe.  In  the  6th  chapter  is  defcribed  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  blind  the  art  of  printing  for  thofe 
that  fee.  In  the  yih  is  rcprefented  the  manner  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  write.  The  8th  chapter  explains 
the  method  of  teaching  the  blind  arithmetic  ;  the 
9th,  geography;  the  loth,  mufic.  The  nth,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  which  the 
blind  are  employed,  and  of  the  way  by  which  they 
are  formed  for  fuch  occupations.  The  12th  Ihows  in 
general  the  proper  manner  of  inflruding  the  blind, 
and  draws  a  parallel  between  their  education  and  that 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Chapter  i^ih  treats  of  the 
method  of  iuftrufting  them  in  the  languages,  mathe- 


matics, hiftory,  &c.    What  remains  of  the  book   is     Blind, 
taken  up  wiih   notes  which   illuftrate  each  particular  '~— *^~~' 
chapter  ;  a  fliort  hiflorical  accoimt  of  the  rife,  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  prefent  flate,  of  the  academy  for  the 
formation  of  the  blind;  an  ode"  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  blind,  by  one  that  laboured  under  that  affliftion  ; 
an  cxtrad  from  the  regifler  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences;  opinion  of  the  printers  ;  models  of  the  va- 
rious pieces  which  blind  children  are  capable  of  print- 
ing ;  and  an  account  of  the  cxercifes  performed  by 
blind  children,  in  prefence  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family,  during  the  Chrillmas  folcmnities  1786. 
Tlius  having  given  a  curfory  view  of  the  various  topics 
contained    in  the    elfay,  we   proceed   to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  print  and  write.         5 
The  blind  compofitor,  then,  has  a  box  for  every  al-  printing 
phabciical  charader  in  ufe  ;    on  the  outfide  of  thefe  performed 
boxes  are  palpably  marked  the  peculiar  charader  be- by  the 
longing  to  each  :  they  are  filled  with  types,  which  he  **''"•*• 
choofes  and  fets  as  they  are  called  for,  but  not  in  the 
pofition  in  which  they  are  to  be  read  ;   on  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  inverted  asobjeds  are  feen  painted  on  the 
retina  of  an  eye  by  an  optician.     Having  thus  fixed 
and  arranged  his  types,    he  choofes  a  page   of   the 
flrongell  paper  that  can   be  found,  which  he  gently 
moiflens  in  a  degree  fulKcient  to  render  it  more  eafdy 
fufceptible  of  impreflions,    without  being  dilacerated 
or  worn  by  the  Ihock  which  it  mufl  afterwards  under- 
go.    He  then  lays  it  upon  the  types;   and  by  the  cau. 
tious  operation  of  the  prefs,  or  by  the  eafy  flrokes  of 
a  little  hammer,  which  are  frequently  repeated  over 
the  whole  expanfc,   he  caufcs  the  imprclfion  of  the 
type  to  rife  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  paper,  where, 
when  dry,  it  continues   not  only  obvious  to  the  fight 
but  the  touch,  and  is  far  from   being  eafily   effaced. 
On  ilic  upper  lide  of  the  paper  the  letters  appear  in 
their  proper  pofition,  and  by  their  fenfible  elevation 
above  the  common  furface  render  it  pradicable  for  the       ^y 
blind  to  read  them  with  theirnngers.     Their  manner  Theirman- 
of  writing   is  analogous  to  this  operation  :   the  pupil,  "cr  of  wri- 
by  repeated  experiments,  having  familiarifed  himfelf""S>  *"• 
to  the  forms  of  the  letters,  both  in  their  inverted  and 
in  their  proper  pofition,  gradually  learns  to  delineate 
them  upon  paper,  moiftened  as  before,  with  the  point 
of  an  iron  pen,  which  has  no  fplit,  and  which  is  jull 
Iharp  enough  to  imprefs  without  piercing  the  paper: 
thus,  on  the  fide  next  to  the  writers  hand,  the  letters 
are  formed  funk  and  inverted  ;  but  when  the  paper  is 
turned   they  appear  right  and  /;;  relievo.     Thus    the 
blind  are  cnaWed  to  form  and  decypher,  not  only  the 
charaders  required  in  common  language,  but  alfo  ma- 
thematical   diagrams,    arithmetical  and   geographical 
proceffes,  and  all  the  charaders  ufed  in  the  written 
language  of  mufic.     If  this  account  Ihould  appear  in- 
credible to  any  of  our  readers,  let  him  be  informed, 
that  the  author  of  this  article  has  converfed  with  two 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  veracity  who  faw  the  blind 
perform  all  the  wonders  here  recapitulated  with  aflo- 
nifliing  fucccfs,  to  the  univcrfal  fatisfadion  of  num- 
berlefs  fpedators  whom  curiofity  and  compaffion  impel- 
led to  vifit  the  academy,  that   they  might  behold   with 
their  own  eyes  a  fpedacle  fo  interefling  to  humanity. 
Let  the   incredulous  be  alfo  informed,  that   the  com- 
pofer  of  the  article  has  in  his  own  hands  a  copy  of 
this  work  now  reviewed,  which  is  printed  and  bound 
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by  the  blind  themfclves.  They  exhibit  at  their  owa 
academy  every  Wcdnefiiay  and  Saturday  between  one 
and  two  o'clocic  at  noon,  to  crowds  of  charitable  ad- 
adrairers,  by  whofe  liberal  donations  the  inilituiion  is 
now  chiefly  fupported. 

The  knowledge  of  aftronomy  might  likewife  be 
of  infinite  life,  both  by  enlarging  the  blind  perfon's 
ideas  of  the  univerfc,  and  by  giving  him  higher  and 
more  confirmed  impreffions  of  that  energy  by  which 
the  flars  are  moved,  and  of  that  delign  by  which 
their  motions  are  regulated.  But  thele  obje.5ls  are 
too  vafl :  their  diftanccs,  their  magnitudes,  their  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  are  too  complex  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  mind,  or  impreflcd  in  the  memory,  with- 
out fcnfible  mediums.  For  this  purpofe  an  orrery,  or 
fome  machine  of  a  fimilar  coiidruJtion,  will  be  indif- 
penfably  requifite. 

The  fciencc  of  caufesand  effefts  might  likewife  yield 
him  the  mofl  fublime  and  rational  entertainment  of 
which  an  intelligent  being,  in  his  prefent  llaie,  is  fuf- 
ceptible. By  this  he  might  enter  into  the  laws,  the 
viciflitudes,  the  (Economy,  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  ab- 
folmely  neceflary  that  he  fliould  be  an  ocular  witnefs 
of  the  experiments  by  which  thefc  laws  arc  dctefted 
and  explained.  He  may  fafely  take  them  for  granted; 
and  if,  at  any  time,  a  particular  experiment  Ihould 
prove  faithlefs,  he  may,  from  general  principles,  be 
able  to  difcover  its  fallacy,  whether  in  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedt,  the  inaptitude  of  the  inftrumenis,  or  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  execution.  The  laws  of  motion,  the  va- 
rious ratios  or  proportions  of  forces  whether  fmiple  or 
compound,  he  may  calculate  and  afcenain  by  the  fame 
means  and  in  the  fame  method  fo  happily  ufed  by  San- 
derfon. 

Moral  and  theological  knowledge  he  may  cafily  ob- 
tain, cither  from  books  or  inllrudlions  delivered  vha 
voce.  The  lafl,  if  communicated  by  one  who  under- 
ftands  and  feels  the  fubjeft,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
pcrfpicuity  and  fenlibility,  are  infinitely  the  moft  eli- 
gible. By  morals,  we  would  not  merely  be  underflood 
to  mean  a  regular  and  inculpable  feries  of  aftion,  but 
the  proper  exertion  and  habitual  arrangement  of  the 
wliole  internal  oeconomy,  of  which  external  aflions  are 
no  more  than  mere  expreflions,  and  from  which  the 
higheft  and  moft  permanent  happinefs  alone  can  proceed. 
By  theology,  we  do  not  mean  that  fy  ftematic  or  fcholaftic 
jargon,  which  too  frequently  ufurps  its  venerable  name  ; 
but  thofc  fublime  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
government  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  difcoverable 
by  nature  or  revealed  in  Scripture,  which  enforce  every 
moral  obligation,  which  teach  us  what  is  the  uliiniaie 
good  of  our  nature,  which  determine  our  efforts  and 
animate  our  hopes  in  purfuing  this  mofl  important  of  all 
objerts.  What  Cicero  fays  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs 
may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  religion  :  Nam 
cetera  neque  temporin/i  fuiit,  tieque  .rtatum  omnium,  iie- 
que  locoriim;  et  hare  fltid'taadolefcentiam  altint,  feneCin- 
lem  obleliani,  fecundai  res  oniaiit,  adverfis perjugiiimac 
folatium  priiebent :  dtlellant  domi,  noii  imptdimit  forts ; 
pernoliant  iiobifcum,  perigrinantur,  nijlkiiiitur.  Tranf- 
lated  thus  :  '  For  other  lludies  are  not  fuitcd  to  every 
'  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place  :  but  thcfe  give 
'  (Irength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  age;  adorn  profpe- 
*  rity,  and  are  the  fupport  and  coiifolation  of  advcrfity ; 
'  at  home  they  are  delightful,  and  abroad  they  are 


'  eafy;  at  night  they   are  company  to  us;  when  we     ClinJ. 

'  travel,  they  attend  us;  and  in  our  rural  retirements,  ' ■^ — 

'  they  do  not  forfake  us.' 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  joys  of  religion  are 
for  ever  adequate  to  the  largeft  capacity  of  a  finite  and 
progreliive  intelligence;  and  as  they  arc  boundlefs  in 
extent,  fo  they  are  cndlefs  in  duration.  We  have  al- 
ready, more  than  once,  obferved,  that  the  foul  of  a 
blind  man  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and 
dejeftion.  Where,  therefore,  can  he  find  a  more  co- 
pious, intimate,  permanent,  and  efficacious  fource  of 
comfort  than  in  religion  .'  Let  tliis  then  be  inculcated 
with  the  iitmoft  care  and  afliduiiy.  Let  the  whole  force 
of  the  foul  be  exerted  in  Ihowing  him  that  it  is  reafon- 
able.  Let  all  the  nobleft  affcdions  of  the  heart  be  em- 
ployed in  recommending  it  as  amiable ;  for  we  will 
venture  to  alTert,  that  the  votary  of  religion  alone 
is  the  man, — 

Que?n,  fi  fraBiis  illabatur  orbis, 
Ivipavtdiaji  ferient  ruina  : 

Thustranflated; 

Whom,  though  with  nature's  wreck  opprefs'd. 
Unmanly  fears  could  ne'er  infefl. 

When  the  fituation  of  the  blind,  and  its  natural  ef- 
fefts  upon  their  charafters  are  confidered  ;  when  we 
reflect  how  exquifiie  their  diftrelfes,  how  pungent  their 
difappointments,  how  fcniible  their  regrets,  how  te- 
tedious  and  gloomy  their  periods  of  folitude  ;  we  mull 
be  wretches  indeed,  if  we  can  grudge  either  labour  or 
expenfe  in  procuring  them  every  fource  of  entertain- 
ment, which,  when  procured,  remains  in  their  own 
power,  and  yields  what  maybe  i[i  fome  meafure  termed 
felf-derived  eiijoymeitt.  Thefe  amufcments  are  prolific 
of  numberlefs  advantages  :  they  afford  us  at  once  enter- 
tainment and  exertion  ;  ihey  teach  us  to  explore  a 
thoufand  refources  for  prefervation  and  improvement, 
which  would  otherwife  have  efcaped  our  attention; 
they  render  us  awake  and  fenfible  to  a  thoufand  notices 
both  of  external  and  intelledual  objects,  which  would 
otherwife  have  palFed  unobferved. 

Thus  farhave  we  proceeded  without  mentioningphi- 
lological  learning;  though  we  know  it  to  be  attain- 
able by  the  blind  in  a  high  degree,  and  though  we 
are  confcious  of  its  importance  both  to  their  ulc  and 
ornament.  But  as  it  is  not  indifpcnfable,  and  as  its 
acquifition  is  tedious  and  operofe,  we  thought  it  lefs 
necelTary  to  be  early  and  minutely  fpecified.  W'c  can- 
not doubt,  that  learning  different  languages  adds  to 
the  treafnre  of  our  ideas,  and  renders  thofc  which  we 
polfefs  more  clear  and  definite.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  polleilion  of  other  languages  elucidates 
our  own.  The  technical  terms  of  almoft  every  fciencc 
arc  exotic;  and  without  clearly  undcrftanding  thofc, 
we  cannot  properly  pollcfs  the  ideas  of  which  they 
are  the  vehicles.  But  thcfe  motives  are  common  10 
every  candidate  for  philological  improvement  with  the 
blind.  J 

The  paths  of  grammar,  however,  arc  dry  and  rug- of  gnm» 
ged  ;  and  it  will  be  neceli'ary  for  the  pedjgoc;ue,  who-  mar. 
ever  he  is,  to  take  all  the  opportuniiics  that  oficr  of 
enlightening  the  darknefs  and  polithing  tjie  alpcrities 
of  the  road.  When,  therefore,  the  intclka  of  ths 
pupil  begins  to  open  and  exert  its  penetration,  it  will 
Pp  2  be 
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be  proijcr  10  lliow  him  how  the  nature,  llic  forms, 
and  arrangements,  of  words,  flow  from  our  ideas  and 
tlieir  relations.  Every  fiihftancc  nuill  naturally  be  in 
fonie  llaie  ;  it  nuift  cither  M,  or  be  aded  upon.  The 
anions  which  it  perlorms  or  I'.ifi'crs  mull  he  performed 
or  fuffcreil  in  fonic  definite  manner  or  degree.  It 
mull  likcwifc  have  fome  qualities,  whether  temporary 
and  accidental,  or  natural  and  permanent.  Thele  qua- 
lities malt  likewife  be  fulccpiible  of  degrees.  When 
different  fubftances  arc  conlidcred  in  the  fame  ftate, 
its  common  participation  forms  a  connetlion  ;  when 
regarded  in  different  Hates,  that  difference  forms  an 
oppofition.  The  conlfant  repetition  of  the  names  ot 
fubllances  and  qualities  produces  a  difagrceable  mono- 
tony in  languige.  Tiiey  mult  therefore  be  implied  in 
other  words,  wiiich  likcwifes  in  fomecafesferve  to  con- 
ned the  parts  of  a  fentence.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween fuch  words  as  imply  the  connexion  of  fentences, 
and  fuch  as  imply  the  conneilion  of  Hates  or  circum- 
ftances.  Atftions  10  be  performed  or  fuffercd  may  be 
cither  pofitively  affirmed  of  any  fubllance,  or  merely 
aitrilutcd  10  them.  Living  and  percipient  fubflances 
have  immediate  fenfations  of  pain  or  plcafure,  which 
likewilc  are  produdive  of  delireand  averfion.  To  thefe 
fentinicnts  particular  founds  arc  adapied,  whether  im- 
mediately infpircd  by  nature,  or  refuliing  from  alfocia- 
tion  and  tacitconvcniioii. 

Thus  we  have  a  foundation  for  all  the  di.Trrent  parts 
of  fpeecii ;  and  from  their  natures  and  offices  their 
forms  and  arrangements  may  be  deduced,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  every  language. 

The  art  of  reafoning,  tlie  knowledge  of  hiltory,  and 
a  tafle  for  the  />e//:j  Icttres,  are  ealily  attainable  by  the 
of  logic,  lii-  blind  ;  and  as  they  are  copious  funds  of  entertainment, 
ftory.and    |],j,y  (Jioidd  bc  inculcated,  though  at  tiie  expence  of  care 

the  bcUcs     „„  1  1,1, ,  ... 
.       ,  and  labo'.ir. 

cttrts.  ■Y\•^e   relations   of  perfons   fubjedcd   to  this  niisfor- 

A  conipa-    tunc,  if  in  eafy  circamltances,  will  find  it  highly  con- 

iiionfhould  Jucive    to   the  iinprovcment  of  their  charge,  to  feled 

bcunitcdto  fome  one  among  his  coevals,  of  a  found  undcrflanding, 

the  bliiiJ    J   fvvcet  and   patient  temper,  a  docile  mind,  a  warm 

''h  "^"h'      heart,  and  a   communicative   difpofuion.     Thefe   two 

•ie's'of  inte-  '^oiild  be  taught  to  find  their  intcreft  and  happinefs  in 

i-eftand       their  ctinnedion  one   with  another.     Their  bed,  their 

convenien-  board,  their  walks,  their  entertainments,  their  lefTons, 

cy.  fhould  be  common.      Thefe   are    the  belt  eyes  with 

which  art  can  endow  a  blind  man  :  and  if  properly  fe- 

leeled,  they  will  on  fome  occafions  yield  very  little,  in 

utility  and  perfection,  to  thofe  of  nature  ;  nay,  at  fome 

junctures  they  may  be  preferable. 

If  the  blind  mnfl  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
oVth'c  moil  own  powers  for  bread,  we  have  already   pointed  out 
jiroper  em- miific   as  their  caficft  and  molt  obvious  province;  but 
|)loymeiit5  let  it  at  the  fjme  time  be  remembered,  that  mediocrity 
for  the        if,   ti]js  art   may  prove  the  biitcrelt  and   molt  effectual 
blmd.  M«- ciirfe  which  a  parent  can  iniiid   upon  his  ofi-pring,  as 
I'lowcvlr     ''    fibjefts   tlicm    to  every   vicious  imprelfion  or  habit 
rcinicious, which  maybe  imbibed  orcontrafted  from  ihelowefland 
moft   abandoned   of  mankind.     If  your  pupil,  there- 
fore, be  not  endowed  with  natural  talents  exqnifitely 
proper  both  for  the  theory  and  praftifc  of  this  art,  fuf- 
fer  him  by  no  means  to  be  initiated   in  it.     If  his  na- 
tural genius  favours  your  attempts,  the  fpinnct,  harp,  or 
organ,  are  the  moft  proper  inftniraents  for  him  to  be- 
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gin ;  becaufe  by  thefe  inftruments  he  xmy  be  made  riind. 
more  ealily  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  niulical  fcales,  ^"~~v— "* 
with  the  powers  of  harmony,  with  the  relations  of 
which  it  is  conltituted,  and  of  courfe  with  the  theory 
of  his  art.  It  would  not  only  bc  unncccliary,  but  im- 
practicable to  carry  him  deep  into  tiie  theory,  before 
he  has  attained  fome  facility  in  the  pradice.  Let, 
therefore,  his  head  and  hi.<  hands  (if  we  may  nfc  the  ex- 
prelhon),  be  taught  10  ^o  pari  falj'u.  Let  the  one  be 
inltrucced  in  the  limptelt  elements,  and  the  others  con- 
ducted in  the  ealicll  operations,  firlt:  contemplation 
and  exercife  will  produce  light  in  the  one  and  promp- 
titude in  the  other.  But  as  his  capacity  of  fpecula- 
lion  and  powers  of  adtion  become  more  and  more  ma- 
lure,  difcoveries  more  abllract  and  retired,  talks  more 
arduous  and  difficult,  may  l)e  alfigned  him.  He  fhould 
be  taugiit  the  names  and  gradations  of  the  diatonic 
fcale,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  time,  the  diverlity  of  its 
modes  whether  fjmplc  or  niixtd.  Ke  (liould  be  taught 
the  quantity  or  value  of  notes,  not  only  with  refpcdt 
to  their  pitch,  but  to  their  duration.  Yet,  let  him  bc 
inflruc'led  not  to  confidcr  thefe  durations  as  abfoliitely 
fixed,  but  variable  according  to  ilie  velocity  of  ilie 
movements  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus  we  reckon 
a  femibreve  equal  104  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  ;  a  mi- 
nim to  2  ;  a  crotchet  to  i,  &c.  But  if  the  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  into  which  a  femibreve  is  divided,  be 
great,  and  confequenily  the  value  of  each  particular 
part  fmall,  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  &c.  will  in- 
creafe  in  their  inirinfic  durations,  though  they  niun  al- 
ways preferve  the  fame  proportions  relatively  one  to 
another.  He  fhould  never  be  habituated  to  lake  a 
piece  of  mufic,  either  from  the  found  of  a  voice  or  an 
inftrument.  His  companion  ought  to  read  the  mufic 
by  the  names  and  values  of  its  charaJlers,  with  the 
fame  exaftncfs  as  the  words  in  any  other  language. 
When  he  becomes  a  conliderable  adept  in  the  art,  tan- 
gible ligns  may  be  invented,  by  which  he  may  not  only 
be  enabled  to  read,  but  even  to  fet,  mufic  for  him- 
felf.  Such  exercifes  will  render  him  infinitely  more 
accurate,  both  in  his  principles  and  pradice,  than  he 
would  othcrwife  be. 

There  is  a  hint  of  fuch  tangible  figns  given  in  Tan- 
fure's  mulical  grammar,  p.  2;.  and  which  though  (like 
the  reft  of  the  book)  obfcure  and  indigefled,  may  be 
improved  and  applied  with  advantage.  55 

Fer  the  fake  of  thofe  in  whole  hands  it  may  not  bc,  Scheme  «f 
we  quote  the  pafTage  at  length.  muficalno- 

"  As  it  is  the  pleafure  of  the  Almighty,  that  fome  *"'""' 
perfons  are  deflitutc  of  ey  c- fight ;  in  like  manner  it  is 
his  infinite  goodncfs  to  make  them  a  double  amends 
another  w-ay,  by  giving  them  a  greater  fliare  of  me- 
mory, &c.  wliereby  they  become  very  dexterous  in 
playing  on  mufical  inftruments,  mathematics,  &c.  as 
we  may  obfcrvc  by  Dr  Stanley  organilt  of  St  An- 
drew's, Holburn,  in  London,  the  blind  profefTor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerllty  of  Cambridge,  and 
many  others  too  tedious  here  to  merlion,  who  were 
born  blind,  and  never  faw  the  lealt  glance  of  light  ; 
yet  God  gave  th«m  fuch  a  light  in  knowlet/ge,  that  thev 
become  the  wonder  of  all  fuch  as  had  the  benefit  of 
feeing,  &c. 

"  And  as  blind perfovs,  at  firft,  cannot  pofTibly  have 
fo  clear  an  idea  of  uota  and  mufcal  charafters,  as  they 
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Uliixk     that  ice  them,  until  they  arc  taught  by  the  mafter  or     that,  by  fc^Ung,    th-ey   may    underlland   Hotes,   and     r.liiid. 

— " 'tutor;    I    have   (tor    the- gi^pd- will   I  bear    to    fuch     learn  any  tune  that  (hall  be  fet  them,  in  their  mailer's  ~~~^^ — 

Hurortunatc  perfoiis)    cynxiivtd  the  ioUowing  tabic ;     abfcnce.  • 


yl  New  Mv  s  I  c-T  A  B  L  E  for  fuch  as  an  Bus. 
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Explanation. 

"  Let  A — B  be  a  fmooth  board,  3  or  4  feet  long, 
I  inch  thick,  and  9  inches  wide,  with  5  fquarc  ledges 
glued  thereon,  each  being  half  an  inch  afunder,  half  an 
incli  wide,  and  half  an  inch  high  ;  which  rifing  ledges 
reprefent  our  5  lines  of  mufic,  and  their  fpaces  :  and 
the  two  outward  lines,  being  made  a  little  lower,  may 
ferve  as  leger  lines,  on  occafion.  The  cyphers  repre- 
fent fo  many  holes  bored  imo  every  line  and  fpace,  half 
an  inch  afunder  ;  wherein  pegs  of  different  fliapes  are 
to  be  fet,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of  notes  and 
charaifters  of  the  tune  :  which  pegs  the  blind  perfon 
may  know  by  feeling,  as  well  as  he  does  his  keys  of 
the  organ  or  harpfichord  :  fo  that,  by  keeping  his  fin- 
gers on  the  5  lines,  he  feels  the  feveral  pegs  as  they 
come  on,  and  are  fet  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of 
notes,  on  both  line  and  fpace  ;  whiUl  his  right  hand 
ftrikes  the  refpeftive  key,  &c.  he  firfl  knowing  the 
names  of  all  his  keys,  his  lines,  fpaces,  and  the  mark 
of  every  peg.  Let  each  peg  be  about  half  an  inch 
high,  when  fet  in  very  falL  [N.  B.  The  blind  per- 
fon muft  firft  be  taught  the  names  of  the  above  lines 
and  fpaces  in  both  the  treble  and  bafs  cliffs  ;  and  that 
he  mufl  feel  his  treble  with  his  right  hand,  and  his 
bafs  with  the  left  hand  ;  each  being  contrary,  as  you 
may  fee  by  the  letters  of  the  above  table,  A  and  B  ; 
and  muft  learn  each  part  fcparate.] 

"  Of  pcijs,  he  muft  have  a  great  number  of  every 
fort,  to  fet  his  tunc  with,  which  he  may  mark  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  a  Semibrevc,  4  top-notches. 
Minivi,  2  top-notches. 
Crot-chit,  I  top-notch. 
Quaver,  one  corner  cut  off. 
Semiquaver,  2  corners  cut  off. 
Demifeyniquaver,  all  4  corners  cut  off. 
Refis,  a  notch  in  the  corner. 
A  Flat,  I  notch  on  the  fide. 
Sharp,  2  notches  on  the  fide. 
Point,  ^  notches  on  the  fide. 
Bar,  a  flat  thin  top. 
Repeat,  a  (harp-pointed  top,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  But  it  is  bcft  for  every  performer  to  make 
and    mark    his  own  pegs ;    and    deliver    thcra   oiic 


by  one  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  perfon  that  fets  his 
tuiie.^' 

Thus  far  our  author.  We  have  alrtady  complain- 
ed, that  Tanfure's  Mufical  Notation  is  iniperfcdl  ;  and 
perhaps  every  table  orinftrunient  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure,  as  not  being  comprehen- 
five  of  all  the  charadcrs  in  the  written  language  of  mu- 
fic, fo  that  the  blind  reader  may  find  no  dcliciency  in 
acquiring  any  leifun  :  yet  as  the  cufliion  of  Mr  Chccfc 
appears  to  have  more  powers  than  any  other  inftru- 
ment  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  has  hitherto  occurred 
to  our  obfervation,  though  attended  with  many  formi- 
dable objei5lions,  we  here  inlert  it.  It  may  pollibly, 
however,  be  bcft  for  every  blind  adept  in  the  mufical 
art,  after  being  fulKciently  inftrudcd  in  its  theoretical 
and  practical  principles,  to  invent  for  hinil'clf  a  table, 
by  which  may  be  exprelled  all  the  various  phenomena 
of  mufic,  in  which,  by  varying  the  forms  and  pofitions 
of  his  pegs,  he  may  habitually  affociate  them  with 
founds,  durations,  refts,  intervals,  chords,  cadences, 
da  capos,  repeats,  and  all  the  various  graces  which  give 
animation  and  cxpreflion  to  mufical  founds  :  for  thus, 
being  the  immediate  creatures  of  his  own  imagination, 
they  will  more  eafily  become  familiar  to  his  memory, 
and  be  more  ftrongly  and  readily  allbciated  with  the 
phenomena  which  they  are  intended  to  fignify,  than 
if  he  had  alfumcd  the  inventions  of  any  other.  ,5 

]Slr  Cheeje's  defcription  «/  his  jnachiiie  for  teaching  Checfe'i 
viufis  to  people  deprived  of  fight,  and  to  enable  them  to  machine, 
preferve  their  compofititns,  in  the  aB  cj  compofing,  with-  i'lXCVlU.. 
out  the  affl fiance  of  a  copyifl. — "  That  part  of  the  ma-  ''S-  9- 
chine  which  reprcfents  the  book,  or  paper,  is  a  fmall 
cufliion  ftuffed,  on   a    little   frame;    along   wliich,    is 
fewed  a  number   of  pack-thread  firings  at   equal   di- 
ftances  from  each  other  ;  thcfe  reprefent  the  lines  in  a 
mufic  book  :  the  five  which  compofe  the  flave,   are 
made  of  large  twine  ;  and  thofc  which  reprefent  the 
leger  or  occafional  lines,  draw-n  through  the  heads  of 
the  notes,  where  the  mufic  exceeds  the  compafsof  the 
eftabliflied  ftave,  are  made  of  fmall  twine,  and  arc  oa 
this  machine  of  the  fame  length  as  the  others. 

"  If  the  praftitioner  only  wiflies  to  write  harpfichord 
mufic,  the  cufliion  may  be  what  length  he  pleafcs,  and 
about  five  or  fix  inches  wide  :  the  ftrings  muft  be 
fcwcJ  in  the  following  order ;  beginning  with  the  firll 

or 
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Blind,     or  lowcft,  near  the   edge  of  the  cufliion  ;  four  fmall 

— « '  ones,  which  correfpond   with  the  notes  in  the  bafc  of 

the  inftriiment  ff,  rr,  cc,  ce  :  Next  five  large  ones,  for 
the  ftave  wliich  correfpond  with  the  lines  in  the  book, 
or  notes  in  the  iiiftrumcnt,  g.  b,  d,  f,  r  ;  one  fmall  one, 
which  reprefcnts  the  occalional  line  between  the  bafc 
and  treble,  or  niidJIe  c  ;  five  large  ones  for  the  treble 
ilave,  which  make  ilic  notes  e,  g,  b,  d,  f  ;  three  fmall 
ones,  which  rcprefent  the  Icger  lines  when  the  miific 
goes  in  alt.  Thcfe  provide  for  the  note  a  in  alt,  c  in  alt, 
and  e  in  alt  ;  in  the  fpacc  above  which,  next  the  edge 
of  the  ciilhion,  the  fin  alt  is  wrote,  when  it  is  wanting, 
which  completes  the  compafsof  the  inftrnmcnt. 

"  Thofc  who  only  fing  orplay  on  fingle  inflnnnents, 
fuch  as  violins,  &c.  fliould  have  their  culhions  not  above 
half  the  width  of  ihofe  before-mentioned,  npon  wliich 
there  (hould  be  but  one  flave,  and  that  in  the  following 
order  : — Two  fmall  lines  at  bottom,  five  large  ones  in 
the  middle,  and  three  fmall  ones  at  top.  Neither  of  the 
outfide  lines  of  thefe  fmall  culhions  fiioiild  be  fewed 
clofe  to  the  edge,  as  there  are  notes  fuppofcd  above 
and  btlow.  At  cither  end  of  thefe  fmall  cufhions,  there 
Ihould  be  a  fmall  wire  ftaple,  in  order  that  any  number 
of  them  may  be  combined  together  at  plcafure,  by 
running  a  rod  through  the  (tapes  :  this  will  enable  the 
praftitioner  to  write  what  muficians  call  Score,  in  any 
number  of  pans  he  pleafes  ;  and  by  that  means  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  Handel,  and  all 
other  clalfical  autliors,  may  be  acquired  as  well  with- 
out fight  as  with  it. 

"  The  chara>.^ers  ufcd  to  write  on  this  machine  arc 
pins  ;  fome  with  two,  three,  or  more  heads  ;  others  bent 
in  difTerciit  forms — fome,  the  heads  taken  off  and  the 
top  beat  flat  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fplit  ;  others  the  heads 
taken  off,  and  placed  near  the  middle.  The  bars  are 
pieces  of  wire  crooked  at  each  end  ;  a  double  bar  is 
made  by  placing  two  Tingle  ones  clofe  together  ;  a 
double  fliarp  and  double  flat  in  the  fame  manner. 

"  The  chara(5lers  are  kept  in  a  box  in  the  fame 
ftyle  as  the  printer  keeps  his  types  ;  each  different 
compartment  of  which  mufl  be  marked  with  a  cha- 
rafter  in  writing,  fignifying  what  each,  contained  in 
the  feveral  compannients,  is  intended  to  reprcfent. 
That  the  mailer  may  be  aciiuainted  with  them,  the 
ftudent  muft  be  taught  to  diflinguidi  each  of  the  cha- 
raflers  contained  in  the  box  by  the  feel,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  each  line  and  fpace  upon  the  cufhion.  When 
he  can  do  this  readily,  fome  mulic  fliould  be  read  to 
him,  which  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  copy  on  the  cn- 
fliion  :  and  when  that  is  filled,  let  it  be  laid  on  the  defk 
of  the  harpfichord  before  him  ;  and  then  by  feeling  over 
a  pallage  or  fentence  at  a  time,  and  afterwards  playing 
it,  his  playing  always  commencing  with  the  beginning 
t)f  the  piece,  or  at  fome  particular  part  of  it,  this  will 
foon  enable  him  to  recoiled  the  whole,  when  the  hands 
are  taken  off  the  culhion,  to  play  what  has  been  lafl 
felt.  One  of  thofe  charaders,  called  a  direft,  mnfl  be 
placed  againfl  the  note  to  be  next  felt  :  This  will 
enable  the  fludent  to  go  on  again,  after  playing,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  perfon  who  reads  the  mufic, 
muft  be  inflrui5led  not  to  call  the  lines  or  fpaccs  by  the 
letters  which  diftinguifli  them,  left  confufion  may  cn- 
fue,  every  eighth  being  the  fame ;  but  mufl  read  in  the 
following  manner  :  firfl  the  name  of  thechara6ler  muft 
be  mentioned,  whether  minim,   crotchet,  or  quaver. 
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&c.  then  the  line  or  fpace  ;  as  for  example,  minim 
on  the  lirft  line,  crotchet  on  the  firft  fpacc,  quaver  on  ^ 
the  fecond,  &c.  &c.  When  the  mufic  exceeds  the 
compafs  of  the  ftave,  it  muft  be  particularly  mentioned 
whether  above  or  below,  firft  calling  thccharafter,  then 
the  legtr  line  or  fpace. 

"  The  technical  term  at  the  beginning  of  each  piece, 
is  better  remembered  than  wrote  down  on  the  machine  : 
The  accidental  terms,  which  arc  beft  marked  by  pla- 
cing fome  charafter,  not  much  ufcd,  cither  above  or 
below  the  note  on  which  it  happens,  the  ingenious 
mind  will  find  out  a  method  of  doing  for  itfclf. 

"  This  machine  will  not  only  teach  mufic  ;  but  call- 
ing the  characters  letters,  any  one  will  be  enabled  to 
fpcll,  read,  or  write  down  his  fentimcnts  on  any  fub- 
jci-t,  and  even  convey  them  to  his  frind  witliout  the 
alFiltance  of  a  fecrctary.  Arithmetic  may  be  alfo 
taught  upon  this  machine  ;  as  by  calling  the  dot  i,  and 
the  paufe  10,  a  complete  fet  of  figures  will  be  formed. 

"  Explanation  of  the  figures.  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  form 
of  the  cufliion,  which  in  its  full  fizc  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  five  inches  and  three  quarters  wide,  ha- 
ving ihfrcon  a  rcprefentation  of  mufical  notes,  Ihown 
by  different  pins  (tuck  on  it.  The  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
are  of  large  packthread  ;  and  the  lines,  f,  g,  h,  are  of 
fwall  twine. 

"  Pins,  n°  I.  A  femibrevc.  2.  A  fcmibrcve  reft.  3.  A 
minim.  4.  A  minim  reft.  5.  Dots.  6.  A  crotchet. 
7.  A  crotchet  reft.  8.  A  quaver.  9.  A  quaver  reft. 
10.  A  Iharp.  11.  A  femiquavtr,  12.  A  feraiquaver 
reft.  15.  A  demiquaver.  14.  A  dcmiquaver  reft.  ij.  A 
flat.  16.  A  demiremiquavcr.  17.  A  demifemiquaver 
reft.  18.  A  lemidemiquaver.  19.  A  fcniidemiquaver 
reft.  20.  A  natural.  21.  Bars.  22.  A  diredl.  25.  A 
tye.  24.  Bafs.  25.  Tenor  cliff.  26.  Treble  cliff. 
27.  A  repeat.  28.  Paufe.  29.  This  character  placed 
on  any  line  or  fpace,  fignifies  as  many  notes  on  that 
line  or  fpace  as  there  are  doubles  on  the  pins  ;  if  turn- 
ed upwards,  it  implies  the  fame  number  afcending  ;  if 
downward,  that  number  defcending.  30.  A  beat  or 
inverted  fliake.  31.  A  fliake  ;  and  where  there  is  a 
dot  placed  over  it,  fignifies  a  turned  fhake.  Two 
dots  placed  over  each  other,  above  the  notes,  without 
this  charafler,  fignify  a  turn  only.  32.  This  charac- 
ter is  ufcd  over  the  note  to  fignify  forte  ;  and  if  a  dot 
is  placed  above  it,  furtifj'nno  :  if  the  dot  is  placed  above 
the  note  and  below  the  charafter,  it  implies  cre/cenJo  ; 
if  the  character  is  placed  below  the  note,  it  fignifies />/- 
alio ;  and  if  a  dot  is  placed  under  it,  ji'miiijfniio  ;  but 
if  the  dot  is  above  the  character,  and  below  the  note, 
it  fignifies  dimir.ueiidu.  In  concertos,  the  inventor  ufes 
the  fame  charaiJler  placed  above  the  note  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  two  dots  over  it  to  fignify  toote  ;  and 
btlow  the  notes,  with  two  dots  under  it  10  fignify yii/o  .• 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  fame  character  above  the  notes, 
with  three  dots  over  it,  fignifies /i;//'/i/)C"_>'  ;  and  below 
the  notes,  with  three  dots  under  it,  fignifies  fong." 

It  is  certain,  that  when  playing  concertos,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  v,  hen  performing  in/core,  the  blind  muft  depend 
upon  memory,  and  upon  memory  alone  :  but  happily 
their  rctCDtivc  powers  arc  remarkably  (Irong  ;  and  there 
are  few  pieces  in  mufic  which  will  be  found  either  too 
intricate  to  be  acquired,  or  too  long  to  be  remember- 
ed, by  a  perfon  deprived  of  fight.    Mr  Stanley,  the 

gentleman 
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Blind,  gentleman  formerly  mentioned  by  Tanfiire,  performs 
^  V  '  what  is  flill  more  allonilliing.  If  our  informaiion, 
which  we  cannot  doubt,  be  true,  he  accompanies  any 
lefTon  with  a  thorough  bafs,  though  he  never  has  heard 
it  before.  We  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  perfon, 
though  blefled  with  the  full  ufc  of  light,  and  with  all 
the  advantages  accruing  from  it,  who  could  thus  anti- 
cipate harmony  before  the  chords  were  founded,  and 
accompany  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  nature. 

When  he  becomes  a  more  profound  theorifl,  if  he 
has  adopted  the  notion  that  mufic  and  geometry  arc 
congenial  and  infeparable  (which,  however,  in  our 
judgment  is  frivolous),  he  may  pcrufe  Malcom's  ElFay 
on  Mufic,  and  Treydell's  Theory  and  PraiStice  of  Mu- 
fic. But  if  he  choofes  to  hear  the  fame  principles  deli- 
vered without  that  unneceffary  parade  and  oUentaiion 
of  profundity,  let  him  be  inflrudted  byD'Alembert  (fee 
the  article  Music  in  this  Diiftionary) ;  by  Rameau  in 
his  principles  of  compofition  ;  and  by  Roull'eau's  Mufical 
Diftionary)  the  fubftance  of  which  is  engrolfcd  in  the 
prefent  Work,  either  under  the  refpeclive  detached  ar- 
ticles, or  in  the  notes  added  to  the  article  Music).  It 
is  true,  that  the  forms  and  proportions  of  inftrLimcnts, 
the  thicknefs,  length,  and  tenlion  of  mufical  firings, 
may  be  mathematically  adjufted  ;  their  relations  one  to 
another  may  be  determined  by  the  coincidence  or  their 
vibrations,  or  by  the  number  and  velocity  of  thcfe  vi- 
brations when  dilfonant  ;  but  experience  and  a  good 
ear  are  amply  fufHcient  for  ihefe  purpofes.  Yet,  if  the 
neccfTity  of  geometry  in  mufic  fhould  dill  remain  an  in- 
delible article  in  his  creed,  he  may  perufe  Dr.  Smith's 
Philofophical  Principles  of  Harmony.  There  has  alfo 
lately  been  publifhedan  explication  of  Tartini's  theory, 
intitled,  T/te  Prhtciples  and  Power  of  Harmouy ;  which, 
after  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs,  may  be  read 
to  him  with  fenfiblc  improvement. 

Apoftrophe  Th us  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  eftimateof 
to  the  pub-  the  inconveniences  fuftered,  and  tlie  advantages  policir- 
lic.  ed,  by  tiie  blind  ;  we  have  attempted  to  lliow,  of  what 

kind  of  culture  their  remaining  faculties  are  fufceptible, 
and  what  appeared  to  us  the  eafiefl  and  properefl  means 
of  their  improvement.  We  have  illuftrated  not  only 
its  pollibility,  but  its  certainty,  by  inconteflable  fafts, 
which  dcmonllrate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  fcepticifin  and 
incredulity,  to  what  degrees  of  eminence,  both  in  the 
mechanical  and  liberal  arts,  the  blind  may  be  carried. 
It  now  remains  to  demand  a  categorical  anfwer  from 
fociety.  Whether  it  is  more  humane  and  eligible,  that 
fuch  unhappy  perfons  Ihould  be  futfered  to  languifli  out 
their  lives  in  torpid  and  niiferablc  obfcurity,  wretched 
in  thcmfelves  and  burdenfome  to  others;  or  to  cultivate 
and  improve  their  powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
they  may  be  qualified  for  internal  enjoyment  and  pub- 
lic utility.  Surely  there  is  not  a  human  being,  who 
does  not  difgrace  the  works  of  God,  that  can  be  at 
any  lofs  in  anfwering  this  qucftion.  Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  call  the  world  to  an  account !  have  we  not 
a  right  to  demand,  why  rational  beings  fufceptible  of 
felicity  in  ihe.nrdves,  aud  capable  of  transfufing  hap- 
pinefs  through  the  focieiies  with  whom  they  are  con- 
ncftcd,  fliould  be  abandoned  to  a  flate  of  infigniikancc 
and  mifery  .'  Is  it  polfible  that  men  who  are  every  mo- 
ment fubjcfted  to  the  fan.e  contingencies  with  which 
ihc>  behold  their  fellow-creatures  affliaed,  Ihould  not 


with  all  their  fouls  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  futicring  brethren  ?  Is  the  native  and  he-  "■ 
rcditary  portion  of  human  woe  fo  light  and  fupportable 
in  itfelf,  that  wc  fliould  negleft  and  defpifc  thofc  to 
whom  it  is  embittered  by  accidental  circumAanccs  of 
horrorand  dillrefs  ?  You  who  are  parents,  who  feel  the 
flrong  and  powerful  pleadings  of  nature,  do  not,  by 
a  brutal  negligence  and  infenfibiliiy,  render  the  cx- 
iftcnce  which  you  have  given  a  curfe  to  its  polielfors. 
Do  not  give  them  reafon  to  upbraid  your  memory  j 
and  to  anfwer  thofe  who  a(k  what  patrimony  you  have 
left  them,  that  their  fole  inheritance  was  ignorance,  in- 
capacity, and  indigence.  You  men  of  wealth  and  emi- 
nence, you  whom  Providence  has  rendered  confpicnous 
on  the  theatre  of  nature,  to  whom  it  has  given  the  no- 
bleft  opportunities  of  participating  the  divine  beatitude 
by  the  exercife  of  univerfal  benevolence  and  genuine 
patriotifm  ;  yours  is  the  glorious  province  of  bringing 
negleded  merit  from  obfcurity,  of  healing  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  adverfe  fortune,  and  of  cultivating  thefe 
talents  which  may  be  exerted  for  your  own  advantage 
and  the  honour  of  your  fpecies.  Thus  you  Ihall  rife 
in  the  heraldry  of  heaven,  and  your  names  difi'ufc  a 
luflre  through  the  extent  of  fpace  and  the  archives  of 
eternity.  Othervvife  the  temporary  glare  and  parade 
of  your  fitiiatioii  can  produce  nothing  clfe  but  a  dcfpi- 
cable  mimicry  of  real  and  intrinlic  greatnefs,  and  are 
no  more  than  a  fplendid  malk  to  cover  what  in  itfelf  is 
infamous  or  deteitable. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  article,  wc 
Oiall  add  one  or  two  very  fingular  hiUories,  with  which 
it  is  hoped  our  readers  will  not  be  difplealed. 

yf/i  account  oj  fome  remarkable  particiilari  that  hap- 
pened to  a  lady  after  having  had  the  confueut  kind  of 
fnall-pox.'^  "  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcafe,  during 
which  the  lady  was  attended  by  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  feveral  threatening  fymptoms  appeared,  which 
however  were  at  length  overcome;  and  the  patient 
being  thought  out  of  danger,  took  feveral  dofes  of  fuch 
purgative  medicines  as  are  ufually  adminillered  in 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  without  any  bad  con- 
fequence. 

"  But  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  flie  had 
taken  the  laft  dole  that  was  intended  to  be  given  her  on 
that  occafion,  Ihe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  pains  and 
convullions  in  the  bowels;  the  pain  and  other  fymp- 
toms became  gradually  lefs  violent  as  the  force  of 
the  medicine  abated,  and  by  fuch  remedies  as  were 
thought  beft  adapted  to  the  cafe,  they  feemtd  at  length 
to  be  entirely  fubdued. 

"  They  were,  however,  fubdued  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  they  returned  with  great  violence,  and  continued 
fome  hours  ;  when  they  went  off,  and  left  the  muf- 
clesof  the  lower  jaw  i'o  much  relaxed,  that  it  fell  down, 
and  the  chin  was  fupported  on  the  breall.  Thellrcngth 
of  the  patient  was  fo  much  cxhaulled  during  this  pa- 
roxyfm,  that  flic  lay  near  two  hours  with  no  other  figns 
of  life  than  a  very  feeble  refpiration,  which  was  often  fo 
difficult  to  be  difccrned,  that  thofe  about  her  concluded 
ihe  was  dead. 

"  From  this  time  the  fits  returned  periodically  every 
day,  at  about  the  fame  hour.  At  lirll  they  feemed  to 
affcft  her  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  j  but  at  length  all 
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Blind,     the  lymptonis  were  agjravaied,  ibc  convullioiis  became 

— ■^ '  more  general,  anJ  her  arms  were  lomctiincs  coiivulltJ 

alicraaiely  ;  it  alio  frcqueiuly  happened,  that  the  arm 
wiiiclj  was  lall  convuHeJ  remdiiicd  extended  and  inllex- 
ible  folic  hours  after  the  llriigglcs  were  over.  Her 
nfck  was  often  twilkcd  with  fuch  violence,  thai  the  lace 
looked  directly  backwards,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
head  was  over  the  brcalt ;  and  the  miilclcs  ol  the  coun- 
tenance were  alfofo  contracted  and  writhed  by  the  fpafnis, 
tliat  the  features  were  totally  ciianged,  and  it  was  im- 
polHblc  to  lind  any  refcmblance  of  her  natural  al'pcct 
by  which  Ihc  could  be  known.  Her  feet  were  not 
Icfs  dilloried  than  her  head  ;  for  they  were  twilled  al- 
moft  to  dillocaiiou  at  the  inltcp,  fo  that  ihe  could  not 
walk  but  on  her  ancles. 

"  To  remove  or  mitigate  thefc  deplorable  fyiiip- 
toms,  many  remedies  were  tried  ;  and,  among  others, 
the  cold  bath:  but  cither  by  the  natural  eltcet  of  the 
bath,  or  by  fome  niifmanagcment  in  the  bathing,  the 
unhappy  patient  firft  became  blind,  and  ibon  after- 
wards deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  what 
could  increafc  the  mifcry  of  deafnefs,  dunibncfs,  blind- 
nefs,  and  frequent  paroxyfms  of  excruciating  pain  :  yet 
a  very  conlidcrablc  aggravation  was  added  :  for  the  lofs 
of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech,  was  followed 
by  fuch  a  ftriaure  of  the  mufclesof  her  throat,  that 
ftie  could  not  fwallow  any  kind  of  aliment  either  folid 
or  liquid.  It  might  realbnably  be  fuppofed  that  this 
circumllancc,  though  it  added  to  the  degree  of  her 
riifery,  would  have  Ihortened  its  duration  :  yet  in  this 
condition  (lie  continued  near  three  quarters  of  a  year  : 
and  during  that  time  was  fupported  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon manner,  by  chewing  her  food  only;  which  having 
turned  often,  and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  flie  was  o- 
bligcd  at  lall  to  fpit  out.  Liquors  were  likewife  gar- 
gled about  in  her  mouth  for  fome  time ;  and  then  re- 
turned in  the  fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having 
palTed  the  throat  by  an  act  of  deglutition  :  fo  that 
whatever  was  conveyed  into  the  ftomach,  either  of  the 
juices  of  the  folid  food,  or  of  liquids,  was  either  gra- 
dually imbibed  by  the  fpongincis  of  the  parts,  which 
they  moidencd.or  trickled  down  in  avcry  fmall  quan- 
tity along  the  fides  of  the  velfels. 

"  But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of 
this  lady,  yet  more  extraordinary.  During  the  priva- 
tion of  her  fi^ht  and  /taring,  her  touc/'  and  her  JmJ/ 
became  fo  cxquifitc,  that  llie  could  dillinguifla  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  lilk  and  flowers,  and  was  feniiblc 
when  any  ftranger  was  in  the  room  with  her. 

"  After  (he  became  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  it 
was  not  eafy  to  contrive  any  method  by  which  a  quef- 
tion  could  be  alked  her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This 
however  was  at  laft  elTtdled,  by  talking  with  the  fin- 
gers, at  which  (lie  was  uncommonly  ready.  But  thofe 
whoconverfed  with  her  in  this  manner,  were  obliged 
to  exprcfs  themfclvcs  by  touching  her  hand  and  fingers 
inflead  of  their  own. 

"  A  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  her,  having  an 
ipron  on,  that  was  embroidered  with  lilk  of  different 
colours,  alked  her,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  dc- 
fcribed,  if  ilie  could  tell  what  colour  it  was.'  and  after 
.npplying  her  fingers  attentively  to  the  figures  oi  the 
embroidery,  (he  replied  that  it  was  red,  and  blue,  and 
green,  which  was  true.  The  fame  lady  having  a  pink 
coloured  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  being  willing  Itilltiir- 
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thcr  to  faiibfy  her  curiofity  and  her  ilonliti,  a'fkcd  wlut 
colour  that  was  ?  her  coufin,  after  feeling  fome  lime,  an- 
Iwertd  that  it  was  pink  colour:  this  anfwer  wa.s  yet 
more  aftonilhing,  becanfe  it  Ihowcd  notorily  a  power  of 
diltinguilhing  different  colours,  but  different  kinds  of 
the  fame  colour  ;  the  ribbon  was  not  only  difcovrrcd 
to  be  red,  but  the  red  v,  as  difcovered  to  be  of  the  pale 
kind  called  a  />/nf:. 

"  This  unhappy  lady,  ccnfcious  of  her  own  uncom- 
mon inlirmiiirs,  was  extremely  unv.illing  to  be  fcen  by 
llrangers,  and  therefore  generally  rctiitd  10  her  cham- 
ber, wherenone  but  ihofe  of  the  family  were  likely  to 
come.  The  fame  relation,  who  had  by  the  experiment 
of  the  apron  and  ribbon  difcovered  the  exquilite  feiifi- 
bility  of  her  loitc/;,  was  foon  after  convinced  by  an  ac- 
cident, tliat  her  power  q{  fvuH'ing  was  acute  and  refined 
in  the  fame  allbnidiing  degree. 

"  Being  one  day  viliiing  the  family,  (lie  went  up  to 
her  coulin's  chamber,  and  alter  making  herfclt  known, 
file  intrcated  her  to  go  down,  and  fit  with  her  among 
the  red  of  the  family,  allliring  her,  that  there  was  \\a 
other  pcrfon  prefent :  to  this  flie  st  length  confentcd, 
and  went  down  to  the  parlour  door;  but  ihe  moment 
the  door  was  opened,  flic  turned  back,  and  retired  to 
her  own  chamber  much  difpleafcd  :  alleging,  that  there 
were  flrangers  in  the  room  ;  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  deceive  lier :  it  happened  indeed  that  llicrc 
were  llrangers  in  the  room  ;  but  they  had  come  in  while 
the  lady  was  above  (lairs,  fo  that  (lie  did  not  know 
they  were  there.  When  (he  had  fatisficd  her  coufin  of 
this  particular,  (lie  was  pacified  ;  and  being  afterwards 
afued  how  (he  knew  there  were  flrangers  in  the  room, 
Ihe  an(wercd  by  the  fmcll. 

"  But  though  flic  could  by  this  fenfe  diftingui{h  in 
general  between  two  peribns  with  whom  flie  was  well 
acquainted  and  flrangers,  yet  flie  could  not  fo  cafily 
diltinguilh  one  ol  her  acquaintance  from  another  with- 
out other  alliltance.  She  generally  diftinguiflicd  her 
friends  by  feeling  their  hands  ;  and  when  flie  came  in, 
they  ufed  to  preicnt  their  hands  to  her,  as  a  mean  of 
making  thcml'clves  known:  the  make  and  warmth  of 
hand  produced  in  general  the  differences  that  flie  dif- 
tinguKhed  :  but  fometimes  flie  ufed  to  fpan  the  vvriil, 
and  meafure  the  fingers.  A  lady,  with  whom  flie  was 
very  well  acquainted,  coming  in  one  very  hot  day,  af- 
ter having  walked  a  mile,  prefented  her  hand  as  nfual ; 
file  felt  ii  longer  than  ordinary,  and  feemed  to  doubt 
whofeitwas;  but  after  fpanning  the  wrifl,  and  mea- 
furing  the  fingers,  flie  faid,  '  It  is  Mrs  M.  but  flic  is 
warmer  to-day  than  I  ever  felt  her  before. 

"  To  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual 
folitude  and  darknefs  to  which herdiforder  had  reduced 
her,  liie  ufed  to  work  much  at  her  needle;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  her  needle-work  was  uncommonly  neat 
and  exad  :  among  many  other  pieces  of  her  work  that 
are  preftrved  in  the  family,  is  a  pin-cufhion,  which  can 
fcarce  be  equalled.  She  ufed  alio  fometimes  to  write, 
and  her  writing  was  yet  more  extraordinary  than  her 
needle-work:  it  was  executed  with  the  fame  regularity 
and  exadncls;  the  charafter  was  very  pretty,  the  lines 
were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at  equal  diflances 
from  each  other :  but  the  moil  aflonifliing  particular 
of  all,  with  refpeft  to  her  writing,  is,  that  (he  could 
by  fome  means  difcover  when  a  letter  had  by  fome  mif- 
takc  been  omitted,  and  would  place  it  over  that  part 
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of  the  \Yor.l  where  it  (hoiild  hive  been  iiifer'-cd,  with  a 
caret  under  it.  It  was  her  ciiftcin  to  fit  up  in  bed  at 
any  hour  of  tlic  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when 
her  pain  or  any  other  caufc  kept  her  awake. 

"  Thefc  circumftances  we.-c  fo  very  extraordinary, 
that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  flic  had  not  fonie  faint 
remains  both  of  hearing  and  fight,  and  many  experi- 
ments were  made  to  afcenain  the  matter;  fonie  of  thefc 
experiments  Ihe  accidentally  difcovertd,  and  the  difco- 
vcry  always  threw  her  into  violent  convullions.  The 
thought  of  being  fupefled  of  infinceriiy,  or  fuppofcd 
capable  of  atting  fo  wicked  a  part  as  to  feign  infirmi- 
ties that  were  not  iuHided,  was  an  addition  toiler  mifery 
which  Ihc  could  not  bear,  and  which  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  agony  of  mind  notlefs  vifible  than  ihofe  of  her 
body.  A  clergyman  who  found  her  one  evening  at  work 
by  a  table  with  a  candle  upon  it,  put  his  hat  between 
her  eyes  and  the  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was 
impulliblc  file  could  receive  any  benefit  from  the  light 
of  it  if  Ihe  had  not  been  blind.  She  continued  ilill  at 
her  work,  with  great  tranquillity  :  till,  putting  up  her 
hand  fuddenly  to  rub  her  forehead,  llie  ftruck  it  againll 
the  hat,  and  difcovered  vihat  was  doing  ;  upon  which 
Ihe  was  thrown  inro  violent  convulfions,  and  was  not 
v.'ithout  great  ditliculty  recovered.  The  family  were 
by  thefc  experiments,  and  by  feveral  accidental  circum- 
ftances, fully  convinced  that  ihe  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind  ;  particularly  by  fitting  unconcerned  at  her  work, 
during  a  dreadful  Iform  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
though  Ihe  was  then  facing  the  window,  and  always 
tiled  to  be  much  terrified  in  fuch  eircuraflances.  But 
Sir  H.ins  Sloine,  her  phylician,  being  ftill  doubtful 
of  the  truth  of  fads  which  were  fcarce  lefs  than  mira- 
culous, he  was  permitted  to  fatisfy  himfelf  by  fuch  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  as  he  thought  proper;  the 
iifuc  of  which  was,  that  he  pronounced  her  to  be  ab- 
folutcly  deaf  and  blind. 

"  She  was  at  length  fciit  to  Bath,  wlicre  (lie  wax  in 
fomc  meafvire  relieved  ;  her  convullions  being  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  her  pains  lefs  acute  :  but  the  never  reco- 
vered her  fjx;ech,  her  fight,  or  her  hearing  in  the  lealf 
degree. 

"  Many  of  the  letters  dated  at  Bath,  in  fome  of 
which  there  are  inflancesof  interlineations  with  a  caret, 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  hath  fccn,  and  ihey  are  now 
in  tlie  euflody  of  the  widow  of  one  of  her  brothers, 
who,  with  many  other  perfons,  can  fupport  the  faels 
here  related,  however  wonderful,  with  fuch  evidence  as 
it  would  not  only  be  injuftice,  but  folly,  to  dilbelieve." 

j^/:  account  of  a  French  laJy,  bHiiJJrom  her  iiijancy, 
•mho  can  reat/, write,  and  play  atcari/s,Scc.'] — "A  young 
gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  in  France,  now  in  her 
18th  year  |-,  lofl  her  light  when  only  two  years  old,  her 
for  mother  having  been  advifed  to  lay  fome  pigeons  blood 
on  her  eyes,  toprefervethemin  thefmall-pox  ;  whereas, 
fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  it  cat  into  them.  Nature, 
however,  may  be  faid  to  have  compenfaied  for  the  un- 
happy millukc,  by  beauty  of  perfon,  fweetntfs  of  tem- 
per, vivacity  of  genius,  quicknefs  of  conception,  and 
many  talents  which  certainly  much  alleviate  bcr  misfor- 
tune. 

"  She  plays  at  cards  with  the  fame  rcadinefsasothers 
of  the  party.     She  tirft  prepares  the  packs  allotted  to 
her,  by  pricking  ihera  in  feveral  pans  ;  vet  fo  imper- 
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ceptibly,  that  the  ciofeft  infpe>Slion  can  fcarce  difcern 
her  indexes.  She  forts  the  Aiits,  and  arranges  the  ^ 
cards  in  their  proper  fequenee,  with  the  fame  preei- 
fion,  and  nearly  the  fame  facility,  as  tliey  who  have 
their  fight.  All  (he  reqires  of  thofe  who  play  with 
her,  is  to  name  every  card  as  it  is  played  ;  and  ihefc 
llie  retains  fo  exadly,  that  Ihe  frequently  performs 
fome  notable  ftrokes,  fuch  as  Ihow  a  great  combination 
and  ftrong  memory. 

"  Tlie  mofl  wonderful  circumftancc  is,  that  ilie 
fliould  have  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  but  even  this 
is  readily  believed  on  knowing  her  method.  In  writing 
to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but  the  Utters  .".re  pricked  down 
on  the  paper  ;  and  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  feel- 
ing each  letter  flie  follows  them  fuceclFively,  and  reads 
every  word  with  her  finger  ends.  She  herfelf  in  wri- 
ting makes  ufe  of  a  pencil,  as  flic  could  not  know  when 
lier  pen  was  dry  ;  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  fmall 
thin  ruler  and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  fi- 
nilhing  a  letter,  flie  wets  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  traces  of 
her  pencil,  that  they  are  not  obfcured  or  efuced  ;  then 
proceeds  to  fold  and  feal  it,  and  write  the  diredion  : 
all  by  her  own  addrefs,  and  without  the  afnflance 
of  any  other  perfon.  Her  writing  is  very  flraight, 
w-ell  cut,  and  the  fpclling  no  lefs  correfl.  To  reach 
this  fingular  mcchanifm,  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her 
alTeiSlionate  mother  were  long  employed,  who  accuf- 
toined  her  daugliter  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or 
pafle-board,  brought  her  to  diflinguilh  an  A  from  a  B, 
and  thus  the  whole  alphabet,  and  afterwards  to  fpell 
words  ;  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fliape  of  the 
letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paper  ;  and,  laflly,  to 
arrange  them  fo  as  to  form  words  and  fentences. 

"  She  has  learned  to  play  on  the  guittar,  and  has 
even  contrived  a  way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes  as 
an  afliftance  to  her  memory.  So  delicate  arc  her  or- 
gans, that  in  finging  a  tune,  though  new  to  her,  Ihe  is 
able  to  name  the  notes. 

"  In  figured  dances  flie  acquits  herfelf  extremely 
well,  and  in  a  minute  with  inimitable  etfe  and  grace- 
fulnefs.  As  for  the  works  of  her  fex,  Ihe  has  a  niaf- 
tcrly  hand  ;  flie  fows  and  hems  perfeclly  well  ;  and  in 
all  her  works  flie  threads  the  needles  for  herfelf  how- 
ever fmall. 

"  By  the  watch  her  touch  never  fails  telling  her 
cxaftly  the  hour  and  minuie." 

From  this  account,  however,  it  would  appear,  that 
except  reading  and  writing,  the  French  lady  has  no- 
thing to  boafl  of  in  which  Ihe  is  not  e.xccllcd  by  Mr 
Stanley  already  mentioned,  if  we  may  credit  all  that 
is  reported  of  him.  The  works  peculiar  to  her  fex 
are  gained  mechanically  ;  but  the  Jijlingnijhirg  colours, 
telling  the  precife  time  by  a  wateb,  naming  the  notes 
in  mulic,  and  many  other  things  depending  upon  the 
ear  and  touch,  are  faid  to  be  familiar  to  him,  that 
his  friends  ceafe  to  think  them  extraordinary.  At- 
tainments ftill  more  wonderful  are  afcribed  to  him  j  as, 
the  naming  the  number  of  perlons  in  a  room  on  en- 
tering it  ;  the  direding  his  voice  to  each  perfon  in 
particular,  even  to  flrangers  when  they  have  once 
fpoken  ;  the  milling  any  perfon  abfcnt,  and  telling  who 
that  perfon  is  ;  and,  laftly,  his  being  able  10  form 
jull  conceptions  of  youth,  beauty,  fymnietiy,  and 
ihape. 

Q.  <\  Porc- 
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Porc-BuSD,  or  Pur-blind.  A  perfoii  who  is  very 
fliorc-fighied  is  laid  lo  be  f>iir-Hiiid. 

Hh'.ii-BusD,  denotes  horfts  that  lofe  their  fight  «t 
certain  times  of  the  moon.     See  Farriery. 

Biisu-Huny.     See  HtsRi  th;  I\IitiJlrel. 

Bi.iSD-Worii:.     SeeANGUts. 

liLINl),  among  niineralilts,  a  fpecies  of  lead- 
marcalitc,  by  our  miners  called  mock  ore,  mock- 
lead,  and  wild  lead,  &c.  The  German  niineralilts  call 
it  blind;,  whence  our  denomination  tliiide.  It  anl'wcrs 
to  what  ill  Af^ricola  is  called  Cahiia  i/ianh. 

It  ul'ually  lies  immediately  over  tiic  veins  of  lead-ore, 
in  the  mines  which  produce  it,  for  it  is  not  found  in 
all.  \\'hen  the  miners  fee  this,  they  know  the  vein  of 
•re  is  very  near. 

CLINUS,  or  B1.INDES,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  fort 
tif  defence  commuiily  made  ofoziers,  or  branches  in- 
terwoven, and  laid  acrofs  between  two  rows  of  ftakcs, 
about  the  htiglu  of  a  man,  and  four  or  five  feet  afuii- 
der,  ufcd  particularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  wluii 
ihey  arc  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis  ;  ferving 
10  iheltcr  the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over- 
looked by  the  enemy. 

BLINDING,  a  fpecies  of  corporal  punifliment  an- 
ciently inriided  on  thieves,  adulterers,  purjurers,  and 
others  ;  and  from  which  the  ancient  ChrilUans  were 
not  exempt.  Sometimes  lime  and  vinegar,  or  barely 
i'caldiiig  vinegar,  was  poured  into  the  eyes  till  their 
ball  were  confumed  ;  ibmetimcs  a  rope  was  twifttd 
ro'.ind  tiie  head  till  the  eyes  darted  out.  In  the  middle 
age,  they  changed  total  blindnefs  for  a  great  darknefs 
or  diminution  of  fight  ;  wiiich  they  produced  by  hold- 
ing a  red-hot  iron  dilh  or  bafon  before  the  eyes  till 
their  humaurs  were  dried  and  their  coais  (lirivtlled  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  ilic  ciiy  Apollonia  executed  it  wn 
their  watch  whom  they  Ibund  adeep. — Democriius 
(according  to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  A.  Gellius),  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  ihat  he  might  be  lefs  diflurbed  in 
his  mental  contemplations,  when  thus  freed  from  the 
dillraiflioii  of  the  objefts  of  fight. 

BLINDNESS,  a  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  a- 
riling  from  a  total  deprivation  of  its  organs,  or  an  in- 
voluntary obllruiSion  of  their  funftions.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Blind. 

Tola/  BuNDKEss,  is  that  wherein  all  fight  or  per- 
ception, even  of  light,  is  wanting,  as  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 
who  arc  faid  to  be  jlorie-iHiid.  A  blind  man,  by  the 
civil  law,  cannot  make  ateflamcnt  except  under  certain 
modifications;  but  in  every  cafe  he  is  difablcd  from 
being  a  witnefs  to  a  tcflament,  on  account  of  his  blind- 
nefs. 

Partial  Busdsess,  is  that  wherein  fomc  faint  glim- 
mering is  left,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  people  who  have 
ripe  cataracls,  who  are  never  fo  blind  but  they  can 
ilifcern  day  from  night. 

Perpetual  Blixuses'!,  is  that  which  remains  alike 
nnder  all  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  times,  ages,  &c. 

Trap,  flint  BuxDNESS,  is  that  whicii  gives  way  of  it- 
felf  in  due  time,  as  that  of  whelps,  which  continues  for 
feveral  days,  foineiimes  nine,  rarely  twelve,  after  they 
are  littered.  The  Nogais  Tartars,  according  to  father 
Du  Ban  the  Jcfuit,  who  lived  among  them,  are  born 
Wind,  and  open  not  their  eyes  till  feveral  days. 

Periodical  Bund,\ess,  is  that  which  comes  and  goes 
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by  turns,  accorditijj  to  the  feafon  of  the  moon,  time  of  Blindneft 
day,  and  the  like. 

Diurnal  Blisosess,  is  called  hetiieracofia. 

Noditrnal  Bi/\DM-:ss,  called  alio  kjUiiU/>ia,  tliat 
which  cnfuct  on  the  letting  of  the  fun  in  pcrfoiis  who 
fee  perfectly  in  the  day,  but  become  quite  blind  as 
fooii  as  night  comes  on.  Brigg,  in  Phil.Tranf.  N°  159. 
p.  560,  where  an  inltance  ol  it  is  given.  See  a  lingu- 
lar cafe  of  this  kind  related  by  Dr  Samuel  Pye,  in  the 
Medic.  Obfcrv.  and  liiquir.  Vol.  I.  p.  in. 

The  caul'es  of  bliudiicls  are  cither  oidinary,  as  a  de- 
cay of  the  optic  nerve  (an  inllance  whereof  we  have  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  upon  oi>cniiig  the  eye 
of  a  perfon  long  blind,  the  opiic  lurve  was  found  ex- 
tremely lliruiik  and  decayed,  and  having  no  medulla  in 
ii)  ;  or  fomc  external  violence,  vicious  conformation, 
growth  of  a  cataraft,  ^iitta  fere/.a,  fmall-pox,  or  the 
like.     Sec  Medici  NE-/«*/t'v. 

Kxtraoniinary  caufts  of  blindnefs  arc  malignant 
flciiclies,  poifonous  juices  dropped  into  the  eye,  baiitlul 
Vermin,  long  confinement  in  tlic  dark,  or  the  like. 
The  ducks  «  hich  breed  under  ground,  and  break  out 
into  the  Zirchnitzer  fea  in  Carniola  after  all  great 
Horms,  are  blind  at  the  firfl  eruption  ;  but  in  fome 
time  come  to  their  fight.  The  author  of  the  Kmbalfy 
of  D.  Garcias  de  Sylva  Figueroa  into  Perlia  tells  us, 
that  in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  are  found  vail 
numbers  of  blind  people  of  all  ages,  fexcs,  and  condi- 
tions ;  by  reafon  of  a  fpecies  of  little  tlics  whicli  prick 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter  the  nollrils,  carrying  cer- 
tain blindnefs  with  theui  when  ihey  liglit  on  tlie  eyes. 

Blindness,  in  farriery,  is  a  difeafc  incident  to 
horfcs,  efpccially  thofe  of  an  iron-grey  or  da])ple-grey 
colour,  when  ridden  too  hard  or  backed  too  young.  It 
may  be  difcovcred  by  the  walk  or  Acp,  which  in  a 
blind  horfe  is  always  uncertain  and  nncqual,  becaufc  he 
dares  not  fct  down  his  feet  boldly  when  led  in  one's 
hand  ;  though  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an  ex- 
pert horfeman,  and  the  horfe  of  hinifclf  be  mettled, 
the  fear  of  the  fpur  will  make  him  go  more  freely  ;  fo 
that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceived.  Another 
mark  whereby  a  horfe  may  be  known  to  have  lofl.  his 
fight  is,  that  upon  hearing  any  body  enter  the  Hablc, 
he  W'ill  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  millrufling  every  thing,  and  being  in 
continual  alarm  by  the  leall  nolle.  Dr  Lower  firll 
Ihowed  the  caufc  of  the  ordinary  blindnefs  in  horfes, 
which  is  a  fpongy  excrefcence,  growing  in  one,  fome- 
times  in  two,  or  three  places  of  the  uvea  ,  which  being 
at  length  overgrown,  covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfe 
is  brought  into  the  light,  though  in  a  dark  liable  it  di- 
lates again. 

BLINKS,  among  ancient  fportfmen,  denoted  boughs 
broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where 
deer  are  likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  ra- 
ther to  mark  which  way  a  deer  runs,  in  order  to  guide 
the  hunter. 

BLINKING  OF  BEER,  inLincolnfliire,  England,  fig- 
nifics  letting  the  wort  Hand  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till 
it  hath  acquired  fomc  degree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  dif- 
pofe  it  to  fine,  and  be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking. 

BLISSOM,  among  huJbandmen,  corruptly  called 
blcJfoM,  is  the  atl  of  a.  ram  when  coupling  with  an 
ewc^ 
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BLISTER,  in  medicine,  a  thin  bladder  containing 
a  watery   luimoiir,  whether  oocafioned  by  burns  and 

_,  the  lil<e  accidents,  or  by  velicatories  applied  to  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  body   for    that  purpofc*. — Cantha- 

•  rides,  or  Spanifh  flics,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  plaflcr, 
are  chiefly  ufed  with  this  intention.     Sec  Canthari- 

DES. 

ELITE,  in  botany.     See  Blitum. 
BLITH,  a  town  of  Notiinghamfliire,  in  England, 
feated  in  W.  Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  J3.  2j. 

BLITUM,  Bute,  or  Strawberry  Spinach :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria 
clafs  of  pliais,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
in  the  ilih  order,  HoUraci.e.  The  calyx  is  trifid ;  no 
petals;  the  feed  is  one  included  in  a  berry-fliaped 
calyx. 

Spiclei.  I.  The  capitatum,  with  flowers  in  cluf- 
tered  heads  at  the  joints  and  crown  of  the  flalks,  is  a 
nativi;  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  pre- 
fervcd  in  the  Britilh  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  fruit.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  leaves  fonie- 
what  like  that  of  fpinach;  the  Italk  rifcs  two  feet  and 
an  half  high  ;  the  upper  pan  of  the  lUlk  hath  flowers 
coming  out  in  fnull  heads  at  every  joint,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  little  clufter  of  the  fame:  after  the  llowers 
are  part,  the  heads  ("well  to  the  lizeof  wood  ftrawbcrrics, 
and  when  ripe  have  the  lame  appearance,  but  arc  not 
eatable:  they  are  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which  ftains 
the  hands  of  thofc  who  bruife  thein  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  2.  The  virgatnm,  with  fniall  heads  growing 
from  the  lides  of  the  flalks,  is  a  native  of  the  Ibuth  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  feliiom  grows  more  than  a 
foot  high:  the  leaves  are  fmallcr  than  the  flrfl,  but  of 
the  fame  Ibape  :  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  almoft  the  length  of  the  flalk  ;  they  are 
fmaller,  and  not  fo  deeply  coloured  as  the  firft.  3. 
The  tartaricum,  triangular,  acutely  indented  leaves,  is 
a  native  of  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Mr  Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Petcrfburg.  It  rifcs 
(o  very  near  three  feet  high ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  lides  of  the  flalks,  but  are  fmaller  than  thofc 
of  the  firfl,  as  is  alio  the  fruit. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants,  being  annuals,  mufl:  be 
propagated  by  feeds;  and  as  they  are  very  hardy,  will 
iuccecd  in  the  common  borders,  if  fown  in  March  or 
April,  covering  the  feed  about  half  an  inch  deep  with 
earth,  and  leaving  the  plants  five  or  iix  inches  afunder. 
When  they  come  up,  each  mufl  be  fupported  with  a 
fmall  llick,  or  they  will  be  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  berries. 

BLOATING,  a  pufSng  up  or  inflation  of  the  ex- 
terior habit  of  the  body,  lodged  chiefly  in  the  adipofc 
cells.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  phyficians  call  an  em- 
fh)fema. 

BLOCK  is  ufed  for  a  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  quarry,  before  it  has  ailunicd  any  form  from 
the  hand  of  a  workman. 

Block,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  a  large  piece  of  folid 
wood  whereon  to  fallen  work  or  to  fafliion  It ;  flrength 
and  (lability  being  the  rcquilite  properties.  In  this 
fenfc,  we  fay  a  chopping  bUck  ;  Af:/gar-finer's  tl'.ck;  a 
fwilh's  block,  on  which  his  anvil  is  faflencd  ;  an  execu- 
tioner's block,  on  which  the  criminal's  head  is  laid  to 
be  Ilruck  oW. 
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Block,  among  cutters  in  wood,  is  a  form  made  of     Ulock 
pear-tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe-grained  wood,         d 
free  from  knots,  on  which  they  cut  their  flgures  in  re-  ^'"-"''''"'^- 
lievo  with  knives,  chilTcls,  Sec.  '       * 

Block,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  perch  whereon 
a  bird  of  prey  is  kept.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

Blocks,  in  fca-language,  are  pieces  of  wood  be- 
longing 10  Ihips,  in  which  the  Ihivers  of  pulleys  are 
placed,  and  wherein  the  running-ropes  go.  OI  ihcfc 
fome  are  lingle,  fomc  double,  and  fome  have  three, 
four,  or  five  Iliivers  in  them.  They  are  named  and 
dillingiiiflied  by  the  ropes  they  carry,  and  the  ufes  they 
ferve  for. 

Mounting  Block,  an  eminence  ufually  of  ftone,  cut 
in  fleps  or  notches,  fervingas  a  help  to  mount  on  horfe- 
back.  Thefe  were  much  in  ufe  among  the  anci- 
ents, who  were  unacquainted  with  flirrups.  The 
Romans  eredled  them  at  proper  flations  along  all  their 
great  roads. 

Block  (Daniel),  portrait  painter,  was  born  ac 
Stettin  in  Pomcrania  in  1580,  and  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  good  genius;  which  induced  his  parents  to  place 
him  as  a  difciple  with  Jacob  Scherer,  a  mafter  capable 
of  giving  him  the  belt  diredions,  to  qualify  him  for 
proceeding  fucccfsfully  in  his  profcflion.  He  chiefly 
painted  portraits,  in  which  (according  to  Sandrart) 
he  was  very  eminent,  and  had  the  honour  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  Chrillian  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Guflavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  The  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  this  mailer  recommended  him  to  the 
elleemof  the  Prince  of  Micklenburg,  who  retained  him 
in  his  fcrvice  for  44  years  ;  and  by  order  of  that  Prince 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  his  whole  family  at  full 
length,  as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  antique  habit;  by 
which  works  his  reputation  was  eflablilhed  tffeflually. 
By  the  agreeable  manner  of  his  colouring,  and  the  ealy 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  his  paintings  became  fo  accept- 
able to  all  perfons  of  rank,  that  before  the  decline  of 
life,  he  had  acquired  a  very  large  fortune;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  loft  it  all,  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  hours, 
by  the  fudden  irruption  of  a  plundering  party,  and 
with  great  difficulty  his  own  life  was  preferved.  He 
died  in  1661. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  blocking  up 
a  place,  by  polling  troops  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
ir,  to  keep  fupplies  of  men  and  provifions  from  getting 
into  it ;  and  by  thefe  means  propoling  to  ftarve  it  out, 
without  making  any  regular  attacks. 

To  JV7//J  <7  blockade,  is  to  force  the  troops  that  keep 
the  place  blocked  up  from  their  pofls. 

BLOCKLAND  (Anthony  de  Montfort),  billory 
and  portrait  painter,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Montfort  in  15^2.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Francis  Kloris,  whofc  manner  he  always 
followed  ;  and  became  an  artift  of  great  dillinclion,  by 
endeavouring  principally  to  imitate  the  tallc  of  the  Ro- 
man fchool  in  dcllgn  and  conipofition.  His  genius  was 
bell  adapted  to  grand  conipolitions,  of  which  he  de- 
ligncd  many;  fomc  at  Delft,  but  more  at  Utrecht. 
His  dcfigns  had  grandeur,  the  airs  of  his  heads  were 
noble,  and  the  profiles  of  his  female  figures  approached 
near  to  the  talle  of  Parmigiano.  Several  of  his  works 
are  in  fo  good  a  gufto,  and  particularly  a  Venus,  and 
Q,'l  a  the 
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Blociil     ihe  hirtory  of  Jofcpli  and  his  Brethren,  that  ihcy  fcein 
]         to    have    been  painted  by  a  mafter  educated  in   the 

Bloemart.  [choo\  of  Florence.     He  died  in  1583. 

'  "  '  BLOCZIL,  a  fortrcls  of  Over-yllcl,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  fcatcd  on  the  river  Aa,  at  the  place  where 
it  falls  into  the  Ziiidcr  Zee.  It  has  a  port  fiiiRcient  to 
contain  200  vclFcls,  and  fcrves  to  defend  thofe  fiiips 
that  crofs  the  fca.  It  has  lix  good  badions,  and  fe- 
Yeral  other  regular  fortifications.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N. 
Lat.  52.  44. 

BLOEM.^RT  (Abraham),  painter  of  landfcape, 
cattle,  liiftory,  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Gorcuui  in 
IJ64,  accord inj;  to  Houbrakcn  ;  but  according  to  San- 
drart,  wliofc  authority  fccm.s  to  claim  ihc  prclcrcnce, 
he  was  born  in  1567,  and  lived  nioftly  at  Utrecht.  In 
his  yoiilh  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  defign  after 
the  works  of  Francis  Floris,  and  afterwards  received 
jnftrudions  from  fcvcral  anifts  of  no  great  repute  ;  but 
the  power  of  his  own  genius  proved  his  principal  di- 
redlor  in  the  an  of  painting.  He  formed  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  making  nature  his  model  for  many 
of  the  objects  lie  painted,  particularly  his  cattle,  in 
which  he  excelled.  He  died  in  1647.  He  left  four 
fons  who  were  all  of  them  artifts:  but  the  moft  famous 
was  Coniclim,  the  fubjcft  of  the  following  article. 

Bloemart  (Cornelius),  the  younjidt  fon  of  A- 
braham,  was  born  in  1603,  at  Utrcchr.  The  firll 
principles  of  drawing  and  painting  he  learned  from  his 
lather  ;  but  his  natural  inclination  («r  the  art  of  engra- 
ving was  fo  powerful,  that  he  apj'licd  himfelf  wholly  10 
the  purfuit  of  it.  fie  firll  lludicd  under  Crifpin  dc 
Pafs,  an  engraver  much  more  famous  for  the  ncamds 
than  the  good  talle  of  his  works.  Not  faiislicd  with 
what  he  learned  from  that  artifl,  he  went  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  perfect  himfelf  from  the  works  of  tlie  grcatell 
mailers:  And  in  that  city  (where  the  far  greater  part 
of  his  engravings  were  made)  he  died  in  a  very  advan- 
ced age. — "  The  manner  of  engraving,  adopted  by 
this  excellent  anift,  appears  to  me  (fays  Mr  Strmt)  to 
be  not  only  quite  original,  but  the  liiurcc  from  which 
wc  may  tr.ice  that  flylc  in  which  the  grcatetl  and  beft 
French  maflers  excelled  ;  thofe  I  mean  who  worked 
with  the  graver  only.  He  covered  the  lights  upon  his 
diflanccs,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  plates  which  re- 
quired tinting,  with  great  care.  The  lights,  whether 
on  the  liiftant  hills,  trees,  buildings,  or  figures,  in  the 
engravings  prior  to  his  time,  had  been  left  quite  clear, 
and  by  lb  many  white  fpois  fcaitercd  in  various  parts 
of  the  fame  defign,  the  harmony  was  detlroycd,  the 
fubjed  confufcd,  and  the  principal  figures  prevented 
from  relieving  with  any  ftriking  effeft.  By  this  judi- 
cious improvement,  Bloemart  gave  to  his  prints  a  more 
clear  and  finilhed  appearance,  than  all  the  laboured 
iieatnciseTcnof  Jerom  Wierix  had  been  able  to  produce. 
He  drew  correft)y ;  but  from  his  ftyle  of  engraving, 
which  was  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures  are  heavy,  and  his  heads  are 
not  always  eqially  beautiful  or  txpreflive.  With  re- 
fpefl  to  the  mechanical  part  of  ihc  worki;,  few  indeed 
liave  excelled  him,  cither  in  cleaniefs  or  freedom  of 
execution.  His  great  fault,  however,  is  want  of  va- 
riety. The  naked  parts  of  his  figures,  the  draperies, 
and  the  back-ground,  are  equally  neat,  and  engravctl 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  the  tffcrt  is  flat ; 
and  the  hclli,  for  w^nt  of  fuiliciciu  diftinclion,  appears 
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cold  and  filvery.  His  works  are  judly  held  in  high 
cllimaiion.  They  arc  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  difficult  to  be  procured." 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  Blailois, 
in  Orleanois,  is  fcatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire, 
partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
midll  of  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  countries  of  France. 
The  callle  is  the  ornament  of  this  city.  At  the  firft 
view  it  fecms  to  be  two  dillini^l  buildings;  but  it  i& 
joined  by  a  pall'agc  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Joining  to 
this,  on  the  welt-fide,  is  the  tower  of  Chatcii  keg' 
iiaud,  fo  called  becuufc  that  lordfliip  may  be  difcovered 
from  hence,  though  20  miles  diflant.  At  the  caft-end 
of  this  is  another  finall  tower,  which  is  pr.rtly  ancient 
and  partly  modern.  That  part  of  the  callle  which 
was  built  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  room  of  that 
which  he  demolilhcd  in  1632,  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  but 
unfinilhed.  The  court,  before  it,  where  the  church  of 
St  Saviour  is  built,  is  very  large,  and  was  fon:;erly 
ufcd  for  tournaiiunis.  The  uioH  remarkable  thing  in 
this  callle  is  a  fine  long  gallery,  adorned  with  many 
curious  and  uncommon  pieces;  it  is  in  the  midft  of 
two  gardens,  one  or  which  is  full  of  fruit-trees,  and 
the  other  of  paterres,  fountains,  cafcadcs,  and  mar- 
ble flames  brought  from  Italy.  Beyond  ihefe,  there 
is  a  large  park,  where  there  is  game  in  abundance.  On 
all  the  gates  of  the  city  there  is  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  who,  ihcy  believe  freed  thtm  from  the 
plague  in  i6;i.  There  arc  fcvcral  parifh-churchrs, 
chapters,  and  religious  houfis  for  both  fexes.  The 
church  of  St  Solcnnc  is  the  caihcilral,  and  is  the  hand- 
fomefl  in  the  ciiy.  The  front  of  the  Jefuits  church 
is  decorated  wnli  thie-c  orders  of  arcliiic<51iire,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  but  there  is  only  the 
Doric  on  the  infidc.  The  town-houfe  is  a  tolerable 
building,  and  Hands  in  a  llrect  which  terminates  at  the 
quay,  where  there  is  a  public  walk  that  has  a  fine 
profpeft  on  the  Loire,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  fubiirbs  of  Vienna.  There  are  a  few 
houfcson  the  bridge,  and  a  tower  at  each  end  to  guard 
the  entrance.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  city  the  water  runs  dow^i  the  clefts  of  a  rock  into 
a  large  .iqiedudt,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  refcrvoir 
near  the  walls,  and  from  hence  diftributed  by  leaden 
pipes  to  the  fcvcral  parts  of  the  ciiy.  The  country 
about  Blois  produces  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  game  of 
every  kind,  an.l  the  waters  a  great  quantity  of  filh. 
The  meadows  are  ib  rich  and  fertile,  that  th«  cows 
yield  excellent  milk,  good  in  confuinptive  cafes,  and 
which  affords  the  befl  cream  in  the  kingdom.  About 
a  league  from  Blois,  there  arc  mineral  fprings,  which 
have  the  fame  virtues  as  thofe  of  Forges.  The  trade  of 
Blois  is  chiefly  in  wine  and  brandy;  but  they  alfo 
make  fome  fcrgcs  and  Ibiffs  at  this  place.  Several  kings 
have  kept  their  courts  at  Blois;  for  which  reafon  they 
fpeak  the  French  language  in  perfedion,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  accounted  witty  and  polite.  E.  Long. 
I.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  35. 

BLOMARY,  or  Bloom  Aitv,  in  metallurgy,  the  firft 
forge  through  which  iron  palTcs,  after  it  is  melted  out 
of  the  ore. 

BLOE.MEN  (Peter  Van),  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  brother  to  John  Francis  Van 
Bloemen,  called  by  the  Italians  Orizonti,  and  Ifved 
for  fcvcral  years  at  Rou;e  aking  with  his  brother.    As 
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HoemiMi,  foon  as  he  I'oiind  hitnftlf  competently  rt;i!icil  iiicoloiir- 
L'lond.  iijg  and  punciling,  as  well  as  in  drli^niiig,  he  reuirncd 
'  to  his  n.itivL-  city,  where,  in  the  year  if'99,  he  was 

appoinlcd  dircolor  of  the  academy.  The  compofuiim 
of  this  mailer  is  rich,  and  his  pitliires  arc  generally  fill- 
ed witli  a  nuinhcr  of  figures.  His  fiihiefts  are,  the 
marchings  of  fqii.idroiis  of  c.ivalry,  encanipinenis,  ar- 
tillery, b.uilcs,  lialian  fairs,  markets,  and  fefiivals;  in 
which  he  fliowed  great  corrci'tncfs  in  his  dcfi.;ri  .ind  in 
iiis  drawing  ;  and  an  clegrince  in  ihen-.anncrofdrfiring 
liis  figures;  whom  he  frequently  reprcfented  in  orien- 
tal hibiis.  He  dcfigned  horfcs  in  an  admirable  flyle  ; 
and  in  his  battles  gave  them  abundance  of  fpirii,  grace- 
ful attitudes,  and  an  cxprciiion  that  was  full  of  life  and 
nature.  Mis  landfcapes  are  enriched  witli  eleg.int  ar- 
chitecture, with  ballb-rclievos,  and  nuitil.ued  rtatucs, 
in  a  noble  taftc  ;  and  rendered  flill  more  pltiiling  by  a 
good  tone  of  coloiu",  by  aniinals  of  different  kinds,  and 
excellent  figures. — His  bcfl  works  are  admired  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afford  large  prices  :  but  it  is  to 
be  obfervcd,  that  fomc  of  his  pifturcs  fecm  rather  to  be 
too  much  laboured  or  llilf,  and  (according  to  the  artifls 
phrafe)  fmell  of  the  palette  ;  and  thofe  arc  proportion- 
;ibly  Icfs  eftiniablc. 

Bloemen  ( yohn  Francis  Van).  Vid.  Orizonti. 

Bloemen  (Norbcrt  Van),  bruthcrof  the  preceding, 
was  a  painter  of  portraits  and  converfaticais;  but  in  me- 
rit was  very  inferior  to  his  brothers,  although  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  employment. 

BLONIO  (Chriflopher  le),  painter  of  portraits  in 
miniature  and  all  kinds  of  liibjcds  on  paper,  was  born 
in  1670.  Very  few  circumdances  relative  to  his  edu- 
cation or  life  are  mentioned  by  any  writers  till  he  wss 
known  at  Rome  in  the  year  I  716,  being  at  that  time 
painter  to  the  Count  Martinctz,  amballador  at  the 
conrc  of  Rome.  By  the  folicitation  of  Overbeke  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  Amllerdam,  and  in  th  t  city 
was  employed  to  paint  fmail  portraits  for  bracelets, 
rings,  and  fnufF-boxes  ;  of  which,  although  they  were 
painted  in  water-colours,  yet  tlie  colouring  was  as 
lively  and  natural  as  if  they  had  been  painted  in  oil. 
However,  as  he  found  his  fight  much  impaired  by  the 
minutencfs  of  his  work,  he  difcontinued  water-colour 
painting,  and  attempted  the  ufe  of  oil  with  a  rcafon- 
able  degree  of  f.icctfs.  After  he  had  rcfided  for  fome 
years  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  went  to  England,  and 
fct  up  a  new  method  of  printing  mczzotinto  plates  in 
colours  fo  as  to  imitate  the  pictures  of  which  they  were 
copies.  In  this  manncrhe  executed  in  England  feveral 
large  plates,  from  piftures  of  the  greatefl  niafters, 
and  difpofed  of  the  prints  by  lottery.  But  thofe  who 
obtained  the  prizes  (Mr  Strutt  fays)  appear  not  to 
have  held  them  in  any  very  great  effiinatioii.  "  Tlie 
prints  (he  adds)  certainly  poircfsfome  merit,  cxclufive 
of  their  novelty  ;  but,  in  general,  the  colours  are  flat 
and  dirty  ;  the  effeft  is  neither  flriking  nor  judicioudy 
managed;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  very  incor- 
Tcft,  efpecially  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures."  Mr 
Pilkington  fpcaks  of  them  with  greater  approbation. 
"  The  artifl  Hie  fays)  imitated  his  models  with  fo 
much  fkill,  fu.di  cxacl  refemblance,  fuch  corrednefs  of 
outline,  fuch  fimilarity  of  colour  and  exprcffion,  that 
at  firll  they  amazed  every  btholder  who  viewed  them 
at  a  proper  diftancc  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prints  art  flill 
«xtant,  which  are  much  eflecined  by  perfbns  of  good 
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t.if1e."  And  Mr  Walpolc  obfcrves,  that  fomc  heads, 
coloured  progrelilvely,  according  to  their  feveral  gra- 
dations, bear  wiincfs  to  the  fuccefs  and  beauty  of  his  , 
invention.  He  had  another  m^-rit  to  the  public,  with 
which  few  inventors  begin  ;  fi>r  he  communicated  his 
fecrtt  in  a  thin  quarto,  intitleil  Coloritto,  or  "  The  har- 
mony of  colouring  in  painting  rrduccd  to  mechanical 
pradice,  under  eafy  precepts  and  infallible  rules."  His 
method  was  performed  by  feveral  mczzotinto  plates  for 
one  piece,  each  rxprciring  difierrnt  fliadts  and  pans 
of  the  piece  in  difi'crent  colours.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, it  is  faid,  the  originial  inventor  of  that  manner 
of  managing  colours,  but  took  it  from  Laflman  and 
others,  who,  with  much  greater  regularity  of  morals, 
equal  capacities,  and  more  difcreet  conduff,  had  before 
undertaken  it  without  fuccefs.  Let  Blond,  «hofe  head 
was  continually  full  of  fchemes,  next  fct  on  foot  a  pro- 
ject for  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tapeltry, 
and  made  drawings  from  the  piflurcs  for  that  pnr- 
pofe.  Houfes  were  built  and  looms  creflcd  at  the  Mul- 
berry Ground  at  Chelfea;  but  the  expcnces  being  too 
great,  or  contributions  not  equal  to  the  firfl  expecta- 
tions, the  fchenie  was  fuddcnly  defeated,  and  Le  Blond 
difappcared,  to  the  no  fmall  dilfatisfadion  of  thofe  who 
were  engaged  with  him.  From  hence  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris, where,  Bafan  informs  us,  he  wasitithc  year  17.^7; 
and  in  that  city  he  died,  1740,  in  anhofpital.  Le  Blond 
was  alfo  author  of  a  treatile,  in  French,  on  idea!  beau- 
ty. It  was  publidied  in  1 732,  and  has  fincc  been  tranf- 
latcd  into  Englifli. 

BLONDEL  (David),  a  protellant  minifler,  diflin- 
guiOicd  by  his  fkill  in  ccclehaliical  and  civil  hiliory,  was 
born  at  Chalons  fur  Manie,  and  was  admitted  minifler 
at  a  fy  nod  of  the  ille  of  France,  in  1614.  He  wrote, 
I.  A  defence  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France.  2. 
A  work  againd  the  decretal  epiflles.  'i,.  D:  Epifcopis 
et  Prejb)ti.ru  ;  and  other  pieces.  Biyle  informs  ns 
that  he  had  a  very  llngulir  way  of  fluuying  ;  he  lay- 
on  the  ground,  and  had  round  about  him  the  books 
which  he  wanted  for  the  work  he  was  about.  He  died 
in  1655,  aged  64. 

Blon'dei  (Francis),  regins  profefforofmathematics 
and  architeclure,  was  employed  in  feveral  negociations, 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  marflial  de  camp  and  coun- 
fellor  of  Hate,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  choftn  to 
teach  the  dauphin  the  mathematics  ;  he  was  alio  made 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Architeiflure.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1688,  aged  68.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  the 
archiieflure  of  Savot.  2.  A  courfe  of  architeflurc  and 
mathematics.  5.  The  art  of  throwing  bombs.  4.  Anew 
manner  of  fortifying  places,  j.  A  comparifon  between 
Pindar  and  Horace  ;   and  other  works. 

BLONDUS  (Flavius),  an  hiflorian  born  at  Forii, 
in  Italy,  in  i  ;88,  was  fecrctary  to  Eugenius  IV.  and 
other  popes.  He  compofcd  a  great  many  books  ;  and, 
among  others,  a  hiflory  from  the  year  400  to  1440. 
He  died  in  1465. 

BLONIEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Warfovia.  E.  Lon.  20.  5J.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BLOOD,  a  red  liquor  circulating  ilirough  the  vef- 
fcls  of  the  human  body  and  the  bodies  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals, which  appears  immediately  and  elTentially  ncccf- 
fary  to  the  prcfervation  of  life. 

Though  there  is  no  living  creature  as  yet  known 
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whofe  life  Joth  not  imiueJiatcly  depend  upon  the  cir- 
ciiUiion  of  fonic  kind  of  fluid  (hroiigh  its  vcflcls,  yet 
uiilcfs  ftich  fluid  is  ot  a  red  colour,  it  docs  not  obtjiii 
the  name  o(  hlood ;  and  therefore  fucli  creatures  as  have 
a  colourlcls  or  milky  liquor  circulating  through  their 
vclFcls,  are  called  exfunguiouj  animals. 

The  blood  has  a  very  ditfcrent  degree  of  thicknefs  or 
vifcidiiy  in  ditiirrcnt  animals,  and  even  in  the  fame  ani- 
mal at  different  times.  Though  it  is  in  all  cafes  en- 
dowed with  a  conlidcrable  degree  of  tenacity,  yet  in 
ftrong  animals  that  tenacity  is  remarkably  greater  than 
in  weak  ones  ;  and  hence  tlie  blood  of  bulls  was  made 
ufe  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  poiibn,  its  extreme  vifcidity 
rendering  it  totally  indigdlible  by  the  powers  of  the 
human  (lomach.  It  is  well  known  alfo  by  phyficians, 
that  there  are  fume  lUtcs  of  the  human  body  in  which 
the  blood  becomes  vilUy  tenacious,  lb  as  in  a  great 
mcafure  to  refufc  any  intiniaic  conntdion  with  water  ; 
and  others,  in  which  its  cralis  is almoft  totally  diilblvcd, 
fo  as  10  appear,  when  drawn  out  of  the  body,  like  a 
fluid  and  half  putrid  mafs.     See  Medicine-7/.'.-3'.-a:. 

The  common  appearance  of  the  blood  when  drawn 
from  a  vein  in  the  human  body  is  well  known.  It  firlt 
fecuis  an  homogeneous  red  liquor  ;  then  it  coniblidaics 
into  one  unform  mafs ;  in  a  little  time,  a  yellowilh  wa- 
tery liquor  begins  to  fep.uMtc  from  it,  which  is  more 
or  iefs  in  quantity  according  to  the  llate  in  which  the 
blood  happens  to  be  ;  tlie  red  mafs,  in  the  mean  time, 
contr»L^s  greatly  in  its  dimcniions,  and  incrcaies  in  Ib- 
lidity.  But  this  increafe  of  folidity  is  likcwife  pro- 
portional to  the  ftate  of  the  blood  at  the  time  :  in  firong 
people,  if  attacked  with  a  violent  inrianimatory  difeafe, 
the  folid  part  is  exceedingly  tougli,  infomuch  that  Dr 
Huxiiam  fays  he  has  Ibuictinics  found  it  almoll  like  a 
piece  of  fltriii  ilfclf ;  whereas,  in  other  difcafes,  thefo'id 
part  is  very  foft  and  tender,  breaking  in  pieces  willi 
the  (liglitefl  touch.  Tlie  fpontancous  fcparationof  the 
blood  intocrairaineutum,  feruin,  aiidcoagulable  lymph, 
hath  been  already  taken  notice  of  under  Anato.mv, 
n°  126. 

The  attention  of  phyfiologifts  hath  been  very  much 
engaged  by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  compofuion 
of  the  blood,  and  accordingly  it  hath  been  examined 
in  all  poHible  ways.  By  a  chemical  analylis,  it  difco- 
vers  the  fame  principles  witii  other  animal  fubrtanccs  ; 
giving  over  in  dillillation  a  great  quantity  of  phlegm, 
a  volatile  fpirit,  with  much  fetid  oil  ;  after  which, 
there  remains  a  charred  matter,  that,  burnt  in  an  open 
lire,  leaves  a  white  earth  limilar  to  calcined  hanlhorn. 
Some  eminent  chemifls,  Mr  Ilomberg particularly  have 
ailcrted  that  blootl  contains  an  acid  as  well  as  an  alkali, 
but  that  the  former  does  not  arife  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  diftilhtion:  but  what  is  very  fingular,  and  in- 
deed mud  throw  no  fmall  fufpicion  on  the  whole  account, 
is,  that  the  acid  and  alkali,  notwiiliflanding  their  great 
tendency  on  all  other  occafioiis  to  unite  with  each  other, 
do  here  remain  feparatc,  fo  liiat  the  liquor  may  be  even 
redillilled  wiiliout  tlicir  forming  any  neutral  compound. 
An  experiment  in  contirraationof  this  is  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  171 2.  Six  pounds 
cf  human  blood  dillilled  to  dryncfs  with  a  gentle  heat, 
■  were  reduced  to  a  pound  and  an  half :  after  which,  the 
niafs  was  urged  with  a  graduated  fire,  till  the  retort  at 
laft  became  red  hot.  The  produce  was  17  ounces  of 
liquor ;  12  of  which  were  a  red  and  very  cmpyrcuma- 
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tic  volatile  fpirir,  the  other  five  were  oil.  The  caput  Blood, 
mortuum  was  a  light  coal  weighing  four  ounces  and  a  '  •^~~' 
hall".  On  redifying  the  volatile  fpirit  in  a  fmall  retort, 
about  an  ounce  of  red  fetid  liquor  remained,  which 
had  a  very  acid  fmell,  and  turned  the  juice  of  turnfolc 
red.  Mr  Homberg  now  imagined,  that  the  acid  con- 
tained in  the  blood  of  animals  could  not  difcngage  it- 
felf  pcrfciflly  by  thefc  diflillations  without  addition. 
He  therefore  determined  to  dillil  human  blood  with 
an  admixture  of  fome  other  fubflancc  ;  but  as  earths 
contain  a  fait,  which  might  render  the  operation  un- 
certain, he  deteraiincd  to  ufe  only  the  caput  mortuum 
of  a  former  difliUation  of  the  fame  fubllancc.  For 
this  purpofe,  four  pounds  of  the  coagulum  of  human 
blood  being  well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  this 
refiduum,  and  tlic  whole  dried  in  the  fun,  it  was  put 
into  a  retort,  and  dillilled  with  a  fire  raifed,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  tothe  utmofb  \ioltnce.  The 
oil  being  fcparated  from  the  volatile  fpirit,  the  latter 
was  reftificd  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  tlierc 
came  over  four  pounds  of  a  red  acid  liquor,  that  turned 
the  linflurc  of  turnfolc  very  red.  All  the  diiUllaiions 
of  the  aqueous  liquors  already  mentioned,  obtain- 
ed by  fimilar  procclFcs,  being  mixed  together,  and  fc- 
parated from  their  yet  remaining  oil,  by  careful  dilu- 
tion with  water  and  filtration,  they  were  at  length  di- 
ftilled  together  ;  the  liquor  that  came  over  was  clear 
as  water,  and  its  firfl  quantities  contained  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  fait,  but  the  laft  two  ounces  were  found  to 
be  as  four  as  dirtilled  vinegar. — The  fame  produtfts 
were  obtained  from  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  animals  feeding  folely  upon  ve- 
getables. 8 

In  Dr  Lewis's  notes  on  Newman's  Chemiftry  we  Dr  Lewis's 
have  tlie  following  account  of  the  blood,  and  the  parts  account  of 
intowhicli  it  maybe  refolved.  "  Recent  blood  is  e- ''*' '''°°"' 
qiially  fluid,  and  in  tafle  fomewhat  faline.  Viewed  by 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  numerous  red 
globules  fwimming  in  a  tranfparent  fluid.  On  (landing 
for  a  little  time,  it  feparates  into  a  thick  crairamcntum 
aiid  fluid  ferum.  By  agitation,  it  continues  fluid  :  A 
conllflent  polypous  matteradhcres  tothe  ftirrer,  which, 
by  repeated  ablution  with  water,  becomes  white. — 
Received  from  the  vein  in  warm  water,  it  depofits  1 
quantity  of  tranfparent  filamentous  matter,  the  red  por- 
tion continuing  difiblvcd  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
the  fluid,  a  red  powdery  fubflance  is  left. — It  congeals 
by  frofl,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth  ;  after 
liquefaction,  it  quickly  putrefies. — Fluid  and  florid 
blood  expofcd  to  a  temperate  air,  putrefies  fooner  than 
fuch  as  is  mote  dcnfe.  Infpillated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves 
a  dark-coloured  mafs,  amounting,  at  a  medium,  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  of  a  bitter  fa- 
line  tafte,  ealily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bluifli 
flame.  The  exliccated  blood  is  not  ibluble  in  acid  or 
alkaline  liquors  ;  but  gives  fome  tinfture  to  water  and 
to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  more  powerfully  ai5led  upon  by 
dulcifieil  fpirit  of  nitre.  Recent  blood  is  coagulated 
by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  moll  of  the  combinations 
of  them  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With  vege- 
table acids,  and  with  folutions  of  neutral  falts,  it  min- 
gles ccjuably  without  coagulation.  Alkalis,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  render  it  more  fluid,  and  prefcrve  it  from 
coagulating. 

"  The  ferum  of  blood  is  more  faline  than  the  craf- 
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Blood,     famentum,  and  Joes  not  fpeeJily  putrefy.     It  freezes 
>      -t      '  foincwhat  more  diiHcuhly  than  pure  water;  and  its  a- 
qucoiis  part  evaporates,  by  a  gentle  warmth,  fonicwhat 
more  readily,  leaving  about  onc-twtlfth  of  the  weight 
of  the  fenim  of  a  folid  yellowilh  pellucid  matter.     Ex- 
pofed  to  heat,  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  it  coagulates  into  a  folid  mats,  without  any  cun- 
fidcrablc  evaporation.     Both    this  coagulum  and  the 
infpiilated  feruni  are  readily  inrtaminabic  in  the  fire, 
not  dilToluble  in  water,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  acid  or 
9         in  alkaline  liquors." 
Texture  of      But  the  texture  of  the  blood  difcoverable  by  a  mi- 
the  blood,   crofcope,  hath   eugagcd   the  attention  of   the  learned 
according    nm,-),  p^ore  than  the  chemical  analylis  ever  did.    Lcw- 
enhoeck  was  the  firft  who  difcovered,  or  fancied  he 
difcovcre d,  that  the  blood,  as  it  exills  in  the  body  of  an 
animal,  confids  of  a  quantity  of  red  globular  panicles 
fwimming  in  a  large  quantity  of  tranfparent  liquor. 
Each  of  thele  globules,   he  imagined,  wascompolcd  of 
lix  fmaller  ones  packed  together.     'While  the  lix  con- 
tinued to  adhere,  their  colour  was  red  ;  but  when  fc- 
parated,  they  became  yellow,  and  thus  formed  what 
is  called  the  feruvi.     He   even  pretended  to  have  dif- 
covered   that  each  of  the  fcrous  globules  confided  of 
fix  fmaller   ones,  and   that   ihefe  when  broken  down 
confliiuted  foine  more  fubtile  and  penetrating  liquor  than 
the  ferum,  &c.     This  was  for  a  long  time  received  al- 
mofl  univcrfally  as  an  undoubted  faft;  and  many  the- 
ories   were  built   upon  it,  and    elaborate  calculations 
made,  of  which  (we  hope)  no  account  needs  now  be 
jQ        given,  as  the  faUity  of  thtfe  pretended   difcovtries  is 
According  generally  allowed.    Father  de  Torre,  with  microfcopcs 
to  Father    which  he  pretended  were  capable  of  magnifying  to  an 
de  Torre,    incredible  degree,  found  that  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood   were  of  an  annular  figure,  with  a  perforation 
in  the  middle;  and  that  the  ring  iifclf  was  formed  of 
feveral  joints.     Some  of  thefe    extraordinary   magni- 
fiers, however,  being  fent  over  to  England,  ihofc  who 
were  appointed  by  the   Royal   Society  to  make  trial  of 
them  found  them   totally  ul'eltfs,  fo  that  the  credit  of 
II         Father  dc  Torre's  difcovcrics  mull  have  rcilcd  princi- 
According  pally  on  his  own  evidence.     The  fallity  of  his  hypo- 
to  Mr         thefis,  as  well  as  that  of  Lewenhoeck,  was  detefted 
Htwfon.     by  the  late  Mr  Hewfon,  whofe  microfcopical  experi- 
ments on  the  blood  being  the  latcftthat  have  appeared, 
wc  lliall  tranfcribe   the   following  particular  account  of 
them   given  by  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Haygarth  phy- 

fician  in  Chcltcr. "  The  red  particles  of  the  blood, 

improperly  called  ^/o^a/c-j  are  flat  in  all  animals,  and 
of  very  ilitlerent  iizcs  in  dificrent  animals.  In  man 
they  arc  fuiall,  as  flat  as  a  lliilling,  and  appear  to  have 
a  dark  fpot  in  the  middle.  In  order  to  fee  them  dif- 
tiflL^ly,  I  dilute  the  blood  with  frefli  ferum.  My  pre- 
dcccllbrs  not  having  thought  of  this,  could  not  fee 
ibem  dillinctly.  And  Lewenhoeck  in  particular,  ima- 
gining a  round  figure  fitted  fur  motion,  concluded  they 
muft  be  round  in  the  human  body;  though  he  and 
others  allowed  that  in  frogs,  &c.  where,  they  viewed 
them  diflin(iHy  from  the  blood  being  thinner,  they  were 
flat.  Now  I  prove  that  they  are  flat  in  all  animals. 
In  the  human  blood,  where  thefe  particles  are  finall, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  that  black  fpot  is  which 
appears  in  the  centre  of  each.  Some  have  concluded 
that  it  was  a  perforation  :  but  in  a  frog,  where  it  is 
fix  times  as  large  as  iu  a  man,  it  is  cafy  to  lliow  that  it 


is  not  a  perforation,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  little 
folid,  which  is  contained  in  the  middle  of  a  vtficle.  ' 
Inflead,  therefore,  of  calling  this  part  of  the  blood 
red  globules,  I  Ihould  call  it  red  vejlclcs  ;  for  each  par- 
ticle is  a  flat  vcficle,  with  a  little  folid  fpherc  in  its 
centre. 

"  I  find  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contains  vefi- 
cles  of  this  fort.  In  human  blood  there  are  millions 
of  them  ;  and  they  give  it  the  red  colour.  But  in  in- 
fects they  are  white,  and  lefs  numerous  in  proportion 
than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  they  are  flat  in  all 
animals,  I  fufpeft  that  lliape  is  a  circumltance  of  im- 
portance, but  can  be  altered  by  a  mixture  with  diffe- 
rent fluids.  And  I  find  that  it  is  by  a  determinate 
quantity  of  neutral  fait  contained  in  the  ferum,  thai 
this  fluid  is  adapted  to  preferving  thefe  vcficlcs  in  their 
flat  fliape  :  for,  if  thty  be  mixed  with  water,  they  be- 
come round,  and  dillolve  perfectly  ;  but  add  a  little  of 
any  neutral  fait  to  the  water,  and  thty  remain  in  it, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  fliapc,  and  without  dif- 
folving. 

"  Now,  when  it  isconfidered,  that  the  blood  of  all 
animals  is  filled  with  thefe  particles,  we  n.ull  believe 
that  they  fcrve  fome  vtry  important  purpofc  in  theani- 
jnal  oeconomy  ;  and  fincc  they  are  fo  complicated  in 
their  ftrufture,  it  is  improbable  thty  fliould  be  made 
by  rnechanical  agitation  in  the  lungs  or  blood-veifcls, 
as  has  been  fufptded,  but  probably  have  feme  organs 
fet  apart  for  their  formation.  This  I  ihall  endeavour 
to  prove,  when  I  have  explained  their  flrufture  a  little 
more  particularly,  and  mentioned  the  manner  in  which 
I  exhibit  it.  I  take  the  blood  of  a  toad  or  frog,  in 
which  they  are  very  large  ;  I  mix  it  with  the  fercm  of 
human  blood  to  dilute  it  ;  1  find  them  appear  all  flat; 
fo  they  do  in  the  blood-vcli'tls  of  this  animal,  as  I  have 
diflinctly  feen  in  the  web  between  its  toes,  whiht  the 
animal  was  alive  and  fixed  in  the  niicrofcope.  Their 
appearance  in  tliefe  animals  is  not  unlike  llices  of  cu- 
cumber. I  next  mix  a  little  ot  the  blood  with  water, 
which  immediately  makes  them  all  round,  and  ihcn  be- 
gins to  diflblve  them  whilft  they  are  round.  I  incline 
the  flage  of  the  microi'copc,  fo  as  to  make  them  roll 
down  it  ;  and  then  I  can  dillinftly  fee  the  folid  in  the 
middle  fall  from  fide  to  fide  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder. 
A  neutral  fait  added  to  them  at  this  time  brings  them 
back  to  their  flat  lliape  :  but  if  the  fait  be  not  added, 
the  water  gradually  dilfolvesaway  the  veficle  ;  and  then 
the  little  fphere  is  left  naked.  Such  is  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thefe  particles.  I  have  exhibited  thefe  expe- 
riments to  a  confiderable  number  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  all  agree  in  their  being  fatisfadory. 

"  The  microfcope  I  ufc  is  a  fingle  lens,  and  there- 
fore as  little  likely  to  deceive  us  as  a  pair  of  fpcc'taclcs, 
which,  as  is  allowed  by  all  who  wit  them,  do  not  dif- 
ligure  obje>5ts,  bnt  only  reprefent  them  larger. 

"  From  farther  experiments,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  ufe  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  make 
the  middle  folid  pieces  :  and  I  can  prove  it  in  as  fatis- 
faflory  a  manner  as  you  can  do  the  ufe  of  any  vifcus  in 
the  human  body  ;  that  is,  by  opening  thefe  glands,  and 
examining  the  fluid  contained  in  their  cells,  which  I 
find  to  be  full  of  thefe  little  fblids.  I  moreover  find, 
that  the  lymphatic  vellcls  take  them  up  from  thofc 
glands,  and  convey  them  into  the  blood-veflcls  which 
carry  them  to  the  fplccn,  in  whok  cells  liacy  have  the 
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veficlcs  laid  over  them ;  fo  ihat  the  tliyraus  and  lym- 
'  phatic  gUiuis  make  the  ccmrul  particles,  and  the  fplecn 
makes  the  vcliclcs  that  I'luround  ihcni.  Tiiat  this  is 
the  ufc  of  (he  fpleeii  appears  from  examining  the  lymph 
%vhich  is  rctiirneJ  trom  its  lymphatic  velU Is;  lor  that 
lymph,  contrary  to  what  is  oblcrvcd  in  o^tej  parts  of 
the  body,  is  extremely  red. 

"  But  bclidcs  haviii*  thefc  glands  fei  spart  for  mak- 
ing the  red  vehclcs  ol  the  blooj,  I  lind  that  iliey  arc 
alio  made  in  the  lympliiiic  veil'cls  in  ditiireni  parts  of 
the  body,  whofc  coats  have  blood-vellcls  properly  con- 
finiclcd  for  this  fccretion.  So  that  the  thymus  and 
lymphatic  glands  arc  no  more  than  appendages  of  the 
lympliatic  fyftcm,  for  making  the  middle  panicles j 
and  the  fplecn  an  appendage  to  the  lymphatic  vclli:ls, 
for  making  the  vcliclcs  which  contain  thefc  middle 
particles. 

"  I  conjcifliirc  that  it  is  the  coiguhble  lymph  which 
is  converted  into  this  red  part  of  the  blood,  from  a  cu- 
rious fad  that  has  long  been  known  ;  namely,  that  the 
blood  in  the  fplcnic  vein  docs  not  coagulate  when  rx- 
psfcd  to  the  air,  as  the  blood  of  other  veins  docs;  fo 
that  it  feems  to  be  robbed  of  its  coagulable  lymph  in 
pafling  through  the  fpleen. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fpleen  can  be  cut 
oat  of  an  animal,  and  the  animal  do  well  without  it. 
I  made  the  experiment  on  a  dog,  and  kept  him  a  year 
and  a  half  without  obferving  his  health  to  be  in  the 
leaft  impaired.  From  this  foine  have  concluded  the 
fpleen  to  be  an  ufelefs  weight ;  which  is  abfurd,  when 
we  conlider  that  all  animals  with  red  blood  have  it. 
Therefore  it  is  more  confident  with  what  we  know 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  to  conchide,  that  fmce  an 
animal  can  do  well  without  it,  there  is  probably  fomc 
part  of  the  body  that  can  fupply  its  place. 

"  Infetls  have  veficles  conftruftcd  in  a  finiilar  way 
to  ours,  but  differing  in  colour.  But  infeiils  have  neither 
fpleen,  thymus,  nor  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  therefore 
in  them  probably  ihcfe  veficles  are  entirely  fabricated 
in  the  lymphatic  veil'els.  But  to  us,  and  other  of  the 
more  perfed  animals,  befides  the  lymphatic  veflTtls, 
nature  has  given  thofe  glands,  that  a  proper  quantity 
of  thofe  important  veficles  might  be  better  fecured  to 
ns  ;  juft  as  Ihe  has  given  iis  two  ears,  the  better  to  fc- 
cure  us  hearing  through  life,  though  we  can  hear  per- 
fcftly  well  with  one." 

This  letter,  we  apprehend,  contains  the  (Irength  of 
Mr  Hewfon's  evidence  for  his  hypothefis  ;  on  which 
we  Ihall  only  remark,  that  if  the  red  globules  are  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  abovcnientioiied,  and  the  lym- 
phatic velTels  are  excretorics  of  thofe  glands  where 
the  red  particles  are  formed  ;  then  if  there  is  any  vef- 
fel  where  all  ihofe  excretorics  unite,  as  mentioned  A- 
NATOMY,  n°  io5,  in  that  vefl'el  the  lymph  ought  ro 
appear  very  red,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  quan- 
tity of  red  globules  brought  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  body.  But  no  fuch  rednefs  feems  ever  to 
liave  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  anatomifl :  this 
therefore  mull  be  an  objei^ion  10  Mr  Hewfon's  hypo- 
thefis; and  fuch  an  one,  perhaps,  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed. 

Many  other  hypothefes  have  been  invented  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  the  red  blood,  and  various  opi- 
nions delivered  concerning  its  red  colour.  In  a  leilure 
delivered  at  Newcallle  in  1773,  by  Dr  Wilfon  of  that 
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place,  he  alTcrts  "  that  it  is  felf-cvidently  tlic  oiSce  of 
the  veins  to  elaborate  the  fluids  into  that  form  and 
eompolitiou  which  we  know  by  tJie  niineof  red biood," 
The  ftlf-cvidcnce  here,  however,  is  by  no  means  aj'pa- 
rcnt  to  US;  nor  doth  he  at  all  point  it  on:  iu  an  intel- 
ligible unniier. — Dr  CuUen,  iu  his  phifiological  part 
ot  The  Inftitutions  of  Medicine,  acknowledges,  that 
we  know  but  little  of  the  formation  of  any  ol  the  ani- 
mal fluids;  and  concerning  the  inicrofcopical  obferva- 
tions,  &c.  on  the  blood,  gives  his  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  5  ccliv.  "  The  red  globules  have  btencon- 
fidcred  as  an  oily  mattcr,and  from  thence  their  dillin<5l 
and  globular  appearance  has  been  accounted  for :  but 
there  is  no  direit  proof  of  their  oily  nature;  and  their 
ready  union  with,  and  ditfullbiliiy  in,  water,  renders 
it  very  improbable.  As  being  microfcopical  objects 
only,  they  have  been  reprefcntcd  by  difllrcnt  perfons 
Very  diflerently.  Some  have  thought  them  fpherical 
bodies,  but  divifible  into  fix  parts,  each  of  wiiich  in  their 
fcparate  Aate  were  alfo  fpherical ;  but  other  perlons 
have  not  obfcrved  them  (o  be  thus  divifible.  To  many 
ohfervers  they  have  appeared  as  ptrftttly  fpherical  ; 
while  others  judge  them  to  be  oblate  fpheroids,  or 
lenticular.  To  fomc  they  have  appeared  as  annular, 
and  to  others  as  containing  a  hollow  veficle.  All  this, 
with  fcvcral  other  circumltanccs  relating  to  them,  very 
varioully  reprefcntcd,  fliow  fomc  uncertainty  in  micro- 
fcopical obfervations;  and  it  leaves  me,  who  am  not 
converfant  in  fuch  obfervations,  altogether  uncertain 
with  rcfpeft  to  the  precife  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
blood.  The  chemical  hidory  of  it  is  equally  precari- 
ous; and  therefore  what  has  been  hitherto  laid  of  the 
produdion  and  changes  happening  to  thefc  red  glo- 
bules, we  choofe  to  leave  untouched. — We  fuppofc  that 
the  red  globules,  when  viewed  fingly,  have  very  little 
colour;  and  that  it  is  only  when  a  certaiH  number 
ot  them  are  laid  one  upon  another,  that  the  colour  ap- 
pears of  a  bright  red:  but  this  alfo  hath  its  limits ;  lb 
that  when  the  number  of  globules  laid  on  one  another 
is  confidcrable,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  darker  red. 
Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  colour  of  the  ma(s  of  blood 
will  be  brighter  or  darker  as  the  colouring  part  is  more 
or  Icfs  dijfufcd  among  the  other  parts  of  the  mafs  ; 
and  we  think  this  appears  to  be  tndy  the  cifc 
from  every  circumftance  that  attends  the  changes 
which  have  been  at  any  time  obfcrved  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood." 

Concerning  the  uticcrtainty  of  microfcopical,  as  well 
as  chemical  experiments,  we  Ihall  not  difpuie  ;  though 
the  conclulions  againft  them  feems  carried  too  far.  But 
with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  blood,  we  apprehend 
it  hath  been  known,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  I'luce  the 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  that  the  florid  or  dark  co- 
lour depends  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air,  and  not 
upon  any  number  of  globules. — Thus  the  blood  re- 
turning from  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  colour.  Though  di- 
luted with  the  fielh  chyle  from  the  fiibclavisn  vein,  it 
continues  of  the  fame  dark  colour  till  it  paflcs  thro'  the 
lungs,  upon  which  it  inftanily  aifumfs  a  very  florid 
red  ;  but  it  can  never  he  proved  that  the  g)fl:ulcs  in 
the  pulmonary  vein  are  at  all  Icfs  nuiDtious  than  in  the 
pulmonary  artery. — That  this  change  of  colour  may  be 
eftefttd  by  the  air  through  membranes  mnch  thicker 
than  we  can  luppofc  the  veil'cls  of  the  kuigs  to  be,  hath 
been  demonftrated  by  Dr  Pricfilcy's  experiments  men- 
tioned 
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tiosicd  under  the  article  Dephlocist/cated  Air  ,-  but 
whether  tlie  ciiaii|re  is  occafioned  by  the  mere  repara- 
tion of  pliiooillon  from  the  blood,  or  by  tlie  ablorpiion 
of  fome  other  principle  in  its  ftead,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, [hougli  the  latter  is  indeed  acknowledged  by 
Dr  Prielllcy  himfelf  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion. 
He  even  fuppofcs  the  rednels  to  lie  owina;  to  a  por- 
tion of  dephlogifticatcd  air  ablorbed  in  the  lungs  ;  but 
under  the  above  article  it  is  ll-.own  that  this  fluid 
cannot  be  ablorbed  by  any  liijuid  without  decompo- 
iition.  It  mull:  therefore  be  the  claftic  principle 
of  this  air  which  is  abforbcd,  while  the  other  combined 
with  part  of  the  phlogifton  emitted  by  the  blood  is 
converted   into  fixed  air. 

This  leads  us  to  confider  the  ufes  to  which  the  blood 
is  fubfervient  in  the  animal oeconomy,  and  the  changes 
that  happen  to  it  in  refpiration.  The  ufes  of  this  fluid 
'are  fo  various,  and  of  (uch  an  important  nature,  that 
fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm  the  blood  to  be  aftu- 
aijy  polFcired  of  a  living  principle,  and  that  the  life  of 
the  whole  body  is  derived  fixim  it.  Tliis  opinion  was 
firfl  broached  by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  the  difcovercr 
of  the  circulation  :  but  in  this  he  was  never  much  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  hypothefis  itfelf,  indeed,  has  been 
pretty  much  laid  alide  and  neglefted,  till  of  late  that 
it  was  revived  by  Mr  J.  Hunter,  profeflbr  of  anatomy 
in  London.  This  gentleman  fiipports  his  opinion  by 
the  following  arguments  :  i.The  blood  unites  living 
parts,  in  fome  circumflances,  as  certainly  as  the  yet  re- 
cent juices  of  the  branch  of  one  tree  unite  it  with  that 
of  another.  Were  either  of  thefe  fluids  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  extraneous  or  dead  matters,  he  thinks  they 
would  aft  as  flimuli,  and  no  union  would  take  place  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  This  argument,  Mr 
Hunter  imagines,  is  (lill  farther  eftabliflied  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  Having  taken  off  the  tcfticle 
from  a  living  cock,  he  introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  a 
living  hen.  Many  weeks  afterwards, upon  injcding 
the  liver  of  the  hen,  he  injcfted  the  tefticle  of  the  cock; 
which  had  come  in  contaft  with  the  liver,  and  adhered 
to  it.  He  alleges,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  not  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  life  and  a 
folid,  than  between  life  and  a  fluid.  For,  although  we 
arc  more  accuHomed  to  conned;  it  witli  the  one  than 
the  other,  yet  the  only  real  dili'crence  which  can  be 
Ihown  between  a  folid  and  a  fluid  is,  that  the  panicles 
of  the  one  are  lets  moveable  among  themfelvcs  than 
thofc  of  the  other.  Befidcs,  we  often  fee  the  fame  body 
fluid  in  one  cafe  and  folid  in  another.  2.  The  blood 
becomes  vafcular  like  other  living  pans.  Mr  Hunter 
affirms,  ihat,  aHer  amputations,  the  coagula  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  arteries  may  be  injcfted  by  injcfting  thefe 
jrteries  ;  and  he  has  a  preparation  in  which  he  thinks 
he  can  demonftrate  velTels  riling  from  the  centre  of 
what  had  been  coagulum  of  blood,  and  opening  into 
ihe  ftrcam  of  the  circulating  blood.  3.  Blood  taken 
from  the  arm  in  the  mofl  inienfecold  which  the  innnan 
body  can  bear,  raifes  the  thermometer  to  the  fame 
height  as  blood  taken  in  the  mofl  fultry  heat.  This  he 
conlidcrs  as  a  (Iron g  proof  of  the  blood's  being  alive  ; 
as  living  bodies  alone  have  the  power  of  relifting  great 
degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  maintaining  in 
almoft  every  fituation,  while  in  health,  that  tenipera- 
lurc  which  we  diflinguilh  by  the  name  o(  animal  h;at. 
4.  Blood  is  capable  of  being  afted  upon  by  a  Ihimulus. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  oblerves,  that  it  coagulates  from  cx- 
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pofure,  as  certainly  as  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  BlooJ. 
thorax  inflame  from  the  fame  caufc  Tlie  more  it  is  '""">' — "' 
alive,  thnt  is,  the  more  the  animal  is  in  health,  it  coa- 
gulates the  fooner  on  c.\|)ofure  ;  and  the  more  ii  has  loft 
of  its  living  principle,  as  in  the  cafe  of  violent  inflani- 
mations,  the  Icfs  it  is  iVniible  to  the  flimulus  produced 
from  its  being   expofed,  and   it  coagulates   the  later. 

5.  The  blood  prcfervcs  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  When  tlic  nerves  going  to  a  part  are  tied  or 
cut,  the  part  becomes  paralytic,  and  lofcs  all  power  of 
motion  ;  but  it  does  not  mortify.  If  the  artery  be  cut, 
the  part  dies,  and  mortification  enfues.  Wh.u  keeps  it 
alive  in  the  firli  cafe  ?  Mr  Hunter  believes  it  is  the  li- 
ving principle  which  alone  can  keep  it  alive  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on  any  other 
fuppofition,   than  that   life  is  fupported  by  the    blood. 

6.  Another  argument  he  draws  from  a  cafe  of  a  frac- 
tured OS  humeri  he  had  occafion  to  obfcrve.  A  man 
was  brought  into  St  George's  hcfpital  for  a  finiple  frac- 
ture of  the  OS  humeri,  and  died  about  a  month  after 
the  accident.  As  the  bones  had  not  united,  Mr  Hun- 
ter injedcd  the  arm  after  death.  He  found  that  the  ca- 
vity between  the  extremities  of  tiie  bones  was  filled  up 
with  blood  which  had  coagulated.  This  blood  was  be- 
come vafcular.  In  fome  places  it  was  very  much  fo. 
He  does  not  maintain  that  all  coagulated  blood  be- 
comes vafcular  :  and  indeed  the  reafon  is  obvious  ;  for 
it  is  often  thrown  out  and  coagulated  in  parts  where  its 
becoming  vafcular  could  anfwer  no  end  in  the  fyfteni  : 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cavities  of  aneurifmal  facs.  If 
it  be  fuppofed,  that  in  liich  cafes  as  that  juft  now  men- 
tioned, the  veiTels  are  not  formed  in  the  coagulum,  but 
come  from  the  neighbouring  arteries,  he  thinks  it  c- 
qually  an  argument  that  the  blood  is  alive  ;  for  the  fub- 
ftance  into  which  velfcls  llioot  niuft  be  fo.  The  very 
idea,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  as  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  circulates  in  a  living  body,  appears  to 
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The  fyfl;em  which  at  prefcnt  ftands  oppofed  to  that  of  Nervout 
Mr  Hunter,  confidcrs  ihe  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  as  fyftcm 
the  fountain  of  life  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  receiving  its  ^'o"' 
life  from  the  blood,  the  nervous  fyflcm  is  capable  of  in-  '-^""E  ^°1 
flantaneoudy  changing  the  cralis  of  the  blood,  or  any  jontjjn  ,i,j 
other  animal  fluid  ;  and  though  the  nervous  fyflem  can-  ^ital  prin- 
not  continue  its  aflions  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  ac-  ciple. 
tion  of  the  blood-vellels  is  fuipendcd,  yet  the  heart  and 
blood-vell'cls  cannot  ai5l  for  a  (ingle   moment  without 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid.     Hence,  fay  they,  it 
is  plain  we  mull  fuppofe  the  nervous  lyfieni,  and  not 
the  blood,  to  contain  properly  the  lift  of  the  animal, 
and  eonltquently  10  be  the  principal  vital  organ.     The 
fecretion  of  the  vital   fluid  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
the   brain,  is,  by  the  fupporters  of  this  hypolhelis,  de- 
nied.   They  fay,  that  any  fluid  Iccrtied  from  the  blood 
muft  be  aqueous,  inelallic,  and  inadivc  ;  whereas  the 
nervous  fluid  is  full  of  vigour,  elaflic,  and  volatile  in 
the  higheft  degree.     The  great  necefliiy  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood   through  all  parts  of  the  body,  i:ot- 
withlknding  the  prcfence  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the 
fame  pans,  they  fay  is,  becaufc  fome  degree  of  tcnlion 
is  ncceflary  to  be  given  to  the  fibres,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  influx  of  tlie  nervous  fluid  ;  and  this  lenlion  they 
receive  from  the  repletion  of  the  blood-veffcls,  which 
arc  every  w  here  difperfed  along  with  the  nerves. 

To  follow  this  difpute  through  every  argument  that 

hath  been,  or  that  may  be  ufed  by  both  parties,  would 
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Blond,  prove  tedious,  and  to  us  appears  in  a  great  meafiire 
"^"^^"■^  unneccinry,  as  tlic  following  rtiort  conlideraiions  I'ccm 
II  to  dcciilc  ihc  matter  ablbUitely  againll  the  patrons  of 
Dcclfivear-  the  nervous  fyftem.  In  ihc-tirfl  place,  then,  if  we  can 
jnimenn  in  prove  the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have  exilled  in,  or 
'  to  hive  been  comnuinicated  from  a  Muid  to  tlic  nervous 

fyrtem,  the  analo{;ical  argument  will  be  very  ftrongly 
in  favo'ir  of  the  liippofition  that  the  cafe  is  fo  Hill. 
Now,  that  the  cafe  once  was  fo,  is  niofl  evident  ;  for 
the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  body  of  every  other  li- 
ving creature,  in  its  firft  (late,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
gelatinous  mafs,  without  ninfcles,  nerves,  or  blood-vcf- 
iels.  Nevcnhelefs,  thisgelatinoiis  matter,  even  at  that 
time,  contained  the  nervous  fluid.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  nerves  were  formed  out  of  it, 
and  had  their  power  originally  from  it ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, the  brain  is  obfcrvcd  to  be  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  firll  formed.  Of  this  gelatinous  fluid 
we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  the  nu- 
tritious matter  from  which  the  whole  body  appears  to  be 
formed.  At  the  original  formation  of  man,  and  other 
animals,  therefore,  the  nutritious  matter  was  the  fub- 
Hratum  of  the  whole  body,  conliilingof  mufcles,  nerves, 
blood-velfels,  &c.  nay  more,  it  was  the  immediate  effi- 
cient caufe  of  the  nervous  power  itfelf.  Why  fliould  it 
not  be  fo  now  as  well  as  then  ?  Again,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo,  we  fee  a  vital  principle  exilling  as 
it  were  at  large,  and  forming  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  regu- 
lator to  its  own  motions,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it 
choofcs  to  rellde,  rather  than  to  3.0.  at  random  in  the 
fluid.  This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  undoubtedly 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  continues  fo  to  this  moment  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  a  nutri- 
tious fluid  was  the  immediate  origin  of  thcfc  fame  nerves, 
and  of  that  very  nervous  fluid.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
fluid  which  in  the  womb  nouriflies  the  bodies  of  all  em- 
bryoanimals,isneccirarily  equivalent  to  the  blood  wiiich 
nourilhcs  tlie  bodies  of  adult  ones  ;  and  confcquenily, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice  of 
the  body,  at  that  fame  time  the  vital  or  nervous  fluid 
took  up  its  refidence  there,  and  from  the  blood  diffufed 
itfelf  along  the  nerves,  where  it  was  regulated  exaflly 
according  to  the  model  originally  formed  in  the  em- 
bryo. Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  vital  power, 
when  once  it  hath  taken  polleffion  of  the  human  or  any 
other  body,  requires  no  addition  or  fupply,  but  conti- 
nues there  in  the  fame  quantity  from  tirft  to  laft.  If 
we  fuppofe  ihe  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this 
will  indeed  be  the  cafe,  and  there  is  an  end  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  the  fubjedt  ;  but  if  we  call  this  power  a  vola- 
tile and  elalUc  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  more 
occafion  for  recruits  to  fuch  a  power  than  to  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volatility  and  elafticity  will 
promote  its  efcape  in  great  quantities  through  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  may  alio  be  objci-^cd,  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  any  fluid,  or  mechanical  caufe,  capa- 
ble of  putting  matter  in  fucii  a  form  as  to  direift  its 
own  motions  in  a  particular  way  :  but  even  of  this  we 
have  a  poliiive  proof  in  the  cafe  of  the  eledlric  fluid. 
For  if  any  quantity  of  this  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another  where  it  meets  with  dif- 
ficulty, thro'  the  air  for  inftance,  it  will  throw  fmall 
conducting  fubflances  before  it,  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  progrefs.  Alfo,  if  a  number  of  fmall  and  light  con- 
ducing fubllanccs  are  laid  between  two  metallic  bo- 


dies, fo  as  to  form  a  circle,  for  example;  a  fliock  of     Wood. 

eletiricity  will  deftroy  that  circle,  and  place  the  fmall  ^ " ' 

conducing  fubftances  nearer  to  a  llraight  line  beiwten 
the  two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid  knew  there  was  a  ftiorter 
pailage,  and  rcfolvcd  to  take  that,  if  it  fliould  have  oc- 
cafion to  return  *.  Laflly,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  •  See  Zhc- 
that  the  brain  is  a  fccrctory  organ,  made  up  of  an  in-  tritity. 
finite  number  of  fmall  glands,  which  have  no  other  ex- 
cretorics  than  the  medullary  fibres  and  nerves.  As  a 
conliderable  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  thebrain,and 
the  minute  arteries  end  in  ihefc  fmall  glands,  it  follows, 
that  the  fluid,  whatever  it  is,  mull  come  from  the  blood. 
Now,  there  is  no  gland  whatever,  in  the  human,  or  any 
other  body,  but  will  difchargc  the  fluid  it  is  .nppointcd 
to  fecretc,  in  very  confidcrable  quantity,  if  its  excre- 
tory is  cut.  Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  therefore, 
the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  brain  ought  to  be  difcharged  ; 
but  no  fuch  difchargc  is  vifible.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
glairy  matter  is  indeed  dilcliarged  from  the  large 
nerves  ;  but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  nutritious 
juice  nccellary  for  tlitir  fupport.  This  makes  it  plain, 
even  to  dcmonflration,  that  the  fluid  fccrctcd  in  the 
brain  is  i/iviJli>U  in  its  nature  ;  and  as  we  know  the  ner- 
vous fluid  hath  its  refidence  in  the  brain,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, to  uft  no  flronger  expreflion,  thai  it  is  tlic  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  brain  to  fccictc  this  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  confequcnily  that  the  blood  originally 
contains  the  vital  principle. 

Afie-r  it  is  allowed  that   the  blood  contains  the   vital 
principle,  it   becomes  another   queflion  not   very  eafily        jj 
folved.    Whence  is  this  vital  principle  derived  .' — For  vivifying 
this  wecanonly  difcovcrtwo  fources;  namely,  ihediylc  fpirit  fup- 
or  aliment  fiutn  which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  re- P^f^d  to  be 
fpiration.     Tiie  latter  hath  been  commonly  held  as  tlie  ^<^"^'^ 
principal  fource  of  the  vital  jirinciple  ;   and,  for  a  long    •°'" 
time,  it  was  generally  lhou;iht  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
vivifying  fpirit  in  the  air,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
blood  at    each  infpiration,  communicated   to   that  fluid 
the  quality  nccefliiry  for  prcferving  animal  life.     Asa 
proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that  life  cannot  be  fupportcd 
without  refpiraiion,  and  that  air  which  hath  been  often 
breathed  ccafes  to  be  capable  of  fupporting   life  ;  be- 
caufe when  once  it  has  been  totally  deprived  of  its  vi- 
vifying fpirit,  it  can  communicate  none  to  the  blood  in        13 
any  fiibfcquent  refpirations. — This  doftrine,  however.  This  doc- 
hath   been   denied,  and  generally   thought  to  be  ex-  '""e  for 
plodcd  by  modern  difcoveries.  Dr  Hales  brings  feveral  '"'""''"« 
experiments  againfl  it  ;  of  wliich  the  following  niay  ^"^""?  ^ 
fcrve  for  a  fpecimen,  and  which  we  fliall  give  in  his 
own  words.  2^ 

"  I  tied  a  middle-fized  dog  alive  on  a  table,  and,  Dr  Haks'« 
having  laid  bare  his  wind-pipe,   I  cut  it  afunder  jufl  eiperiment 
below  the  larynx,   and  fixed  faft  to  it  the  fmall  end  of  "f^'"'?  ' 
a  common  follct :  the  other  end  of  the  foifet  had  a  large  J^'y.^V'"? 
bladder  tied  to  it,  which  contained   162  cubic  inches  ;  siJical  £r- 
and  to  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  was  tied  the  greatya„,  Vol.  I. 
end  of  another  fofliit  whofe  orifice  was  covered  with  a  p.  a.?^. 
valve  which  opened  inwards,  fo  as  to  admit  any  air  that 
was  blown  into  the  bladder,  but  none  could  return  that 
way  ;  yet,  for  further  fecurity,  that  pallage  was  alfo 
flopped  by  a  fpigot. 

"  As  foon  as  the  firfl  fofTet  was  tied  faft  to  the  wind- 
pipe, the  bladder  was  blown  full  of  air  through  the 
other  foifet  :  when  the  dog  had  breathed  the  air  in  the 
bladder  to  and  fio  for  a  minute  or  two,  be  then  breathed 
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very  faft,  and  (bowed  great  uneafinefs,  as  being  almoll 
-'  Aiffocated. 

"  Then  with  ray  hand  I  prefTcd  the  bladder  hard, 
fo  as  to  drive  the  air  into  his  lungs  with  fome  force  ; 
and  thereby  make  his  abdomen  rile  by  the  prcfllirc  of 
the  diaphragm,  as  in  natural  breaihings  ;  then  taking 
alternately  my  hand  off  tlie  bladder,  tlic  kings  with  tlic 
abdomen  Aibfided  :  I  continued  in  tins  manner  to  make 
the  dog  breathe  for  an  hour  ;  during  which  lime,  I  was 
obliged  to  blow  frefli  air  into  the  bladder  every  five  mi- 
nutes, tiirec  parts  in  four  of  that  air  being  either  ab- 
forbcd  by  the  vapours  in  the  lungs,  or  efcaping  througii 
the  ligatures  upon  my  preffing  hard  on  the  bladder. 

"  During  this  hour,  the  dog  was  frequently  near 
expiring,  wliencver  I  prelFed  the  air  but  weakly  into 
his  lungs  ;  as  I  found  by  his  pulfc,  which  was  very  plain 
to  be  felt  in  tlie  great  crural  artery  near  llie  groin, 
which  place  an  aimiant  held  his  finger  on  moll  part  of 
the  time  :  but  the  languid  pulfe  was  accelerated  fo  as  10 
beat  faft,  foon  .ifter  I  dilated  the  lungs  much  by  prel- 
fing  hard  upon  the  bladder  ;  efpecially  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lungs  was  promoted  by  prcffing  alternately 
the  abdomen  and  the  bladder,  whereby  both  the  con- 
iradion  and  dilation  of  the  lungs  was  increalVd. 

"And  I  could  by  this  means  roufe  the  languid  pulfe 
whenever  I  pleafed,  not  only  at  the  end  of  every  five 
minutes,  when  more  air  was  blown  into  the  bladder 
from  a  man's  lungs,  but  alfo  towards  the  end  of  the  five 
minutes,  when  the  air  was  fulleft  of  fumes. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  intended  to  try  whe- 
ther I  could  have  by  the  fame  means  kept  the  dog  a- 
livc  fome  time  longer,  when  the  bladder  was  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimllone  ;  but  being  obliged  to 
ceafe  for  a  little  time  from  prelling  the  air  into  his 
lungs,  while  matters  were  preparing  for  this  additional 
experiment,  in  the  mean  time  the  dog  died,  whicli 
might  othcrwife  have  lived  longer  if  I  had  continued 
to  force  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

"  Now,  though  the  experiment  was  fo  frequently 
difturbed,  by  being  obliged  to  blow  more  air  into  the 
bladder  12  times  during  the  hour;  yet  fince  he  was  al- 
moft  fuffbcated  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  by  breathing 
of  himfcif  to  and  fro  the  firft  air  in  the  bladder,  he 
would  have  died  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  when  one 
fourth  of  the  old  air  remained  in  the  bladder,  immedi- 
ately to  taint  the  new  air  admitted  from  a  man's  lungs; 
fo  that  his  continuing  to  live  through  the  whole  hour, 
muft  be  owing  to  the  forcible  dilation  of  the  lungs  by 
comprefiing  the  bladder,  and  not  to  the  vivifying  fpirit 
of  the  air." 

Dr  Pricftley  at  firft  concluded  from  his  own  obfcr- 
ley'sopiiii-  vations,  and  no  doubt  very  juftly,  that  air  which  liatli 
been  often  breathed  becomes  pernicious  by  its  accumu- 
lated phlogifton,  ftimulating  the  lungs,  and  making 
the  animal  fall  into  convulfions.  Rcfpiration,  there- 
fore, he  fuppofcd  to  be  a  phlogiftic  procefs,  in  which 
the  blood  pans  with  its  fuperfluous  plilogifton.  He 
did  not  fay,  that  the  blood  receives  nothing  in  ex- 
change ;  but  rather  that  it  may  receive  fome  nitrous 
principle,  which  gives  it  the  red  colour  :  but  as  to 
a  vivifying-fpirit,  he  doth  not  a)>pear  to  have  the  Icaft 
idea  of  any  fucli  thing  being  received  at  that  time. 
Nay,  in  his  firft  volume,  p.  277.  he  exprcfsly  adopts 
the  other  hypothefis,  namely,  that  the  vital  principle 
is  received  from  tlie  chyle.    "  My  conjei^urc  (fays  be) 
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is,  that  animals  have  a  power  of  convertliig  phlogifton,  Ulood. 
from  the  ftate  in  which  they  receive  it  in  their  nutri-  ^" — •'~~'' 
ment,  into  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  called  the  eUflrical 
fiu'id;  that  the  brain,  befides  its  other  proper  ufes,  is 
the  great  laboratory  and  repofitory  for  this  purpofe  ; 
that  by  means  of  the  nerves  this  great  principle,  thus 
exalted,  is  directed  into  the  mufcles,  and  forces  them 
to  aft  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  forced  into  aQion 
when  the  eleftric  fluid  is  thrown  into  them  ab  extra."         t$ 

Thefe  theories  were  oppofcd  in  the  former  edition  Dr  Halo'i 
of  this  work.  With  regard  to  Dr  Hales's  opinion,  experiment 
that  the  want  of  clafticity,  or  prelfure,  is  the  reafon  '"eondu- 
why  phlogifticated  air  cannot  fupport  animal  life,  we  ' 
apprehended  it  to  be  totally  inconclufive,  becaufe  it 
doth  not  at  all  appear  that  phlogifticated  air  wants 
clafticity  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Dr  Prieftley's  ex- 
periments it  appears  to  be  more  elaftic  than  common 
air.  Befides,  we  know  that  the  clafticity  of  every  fluid 
muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  prefl'ure  upon  it,  as 
reaftion  is  always  equal  to  adion.  Suppofing  there- 
fore the  clafticity  of  any  portion  of  air  to  be  deftroycd, 
the  prefTurc  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofpliere  will  re- 
duce it  into  a  proportionably  lefs  bulk,  and  then  it  is 
equally  elaftic  with  the  reft  ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  would  be- 
hove it  ftill  to  yield  under  the  prelfure.  Hence  wc  may  fee, 
that  as  the  bladder  madeufc  of  in  Dr  Hale's  experiment 
was  by  no  means  fufHcient  to  kecpofi'the  prcifure  of 
the  external  atmofphere,  the  death  of  the  dog  could 
not  be  fairly  afcribed  to  want  of  clafticity  in  the  tainted 
air.  When  he  applied  more  force  than  the  natural  cla- 
fticity of  the  air,  he  kept  the  dog  i/Z/iif,  as  he  calls  if, 
for  an  hour;  but  wc  can  by  no  means  allow  a  mecha- 
nical circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  life,  any  more  ihau 
we  can  allow  a  dead  body  to  be  alive  on  account  of  the 
motion  of  its  arm  or  any  other  member  by  mechanical 
means.  The  experiment,  however,  is  valuable,  becaufe 
it  ftiows  that  refpiraiion  is  one  of  the  immediaie  me- 
chanical agents  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on  ;  but  in  order  to  prove  that  the  dog  was  real- 
ly kept  alive  by  this  means,  he  ought  to  have  recovered 
from  the  effefts  of  the  experiment.  Had  Dr  Hales 
tried  a  fimilar  experiment  on  himfelf,  by  taking  the 
folfet  in  his  mouth,  clofing  his  noftrils,  and  caufing  a- 
nother  perfon  comprefs  the  bladder,  we  have  not  (he 
leaft  doubt  that  he  would  have  then  felt  fuch  a  method 
of  breathing  not  to  be  a  way  of  preferving  life,  but  of 
deftroying  it.  j^ 

As  to  Dr  Prieftley's  coBclufions,  it  was  argued,  that  Caufe  of 
"though  he  found   air  diminillied   by   admitting  phlo- the  dimi- 
gifton  to  it,  Dr  Prieftley  finds  the  mere  acccllionof  any  """o"  "f 
material  fubftance  can  never  diminilli,  but  muft  increafe,  ^'^  •'Tr'''"'- 
its  bulk.  The  diminution,  therefore,  on  tlic  acceJfion  of  ^'      ' 
phlogiftion,  is  an  evident  proof  that  fome  part  of  the  air 
is  acSiually  taken  away.  That  the  phlogifton  received  is 
not  incorporated  will)  tlie  air  is  likewifc  evident,  as  well 
as  that  it  takes  up  fpace  in  the  tainted  air,  becaufe,  by 
agitation  inwattr,  the  piilogiftic  matter  fcparaics  from 
the  air,  and  enters  into  the  water.     The  confcqucncc 
of  this   is,  that   the  air   is  ftill    farther  diminillied  in 
bulk  ;  and  what  remains  is  pure  air,  fit  for  fupjioriing 
animal  life,  and  of  bciu"  farther  diminillied  by  phlo- 
gifton as  before.     It  appears  alfo  certain,  (hat  phlogif- 
ton is  not  endowed  with  any  inherent  power  by  whicn  it 
can  expand  itfelf ;   othcrwife  it  would  fly  otf  hi  v.icuo, 
which  it  never  is  known  to  do.     Another  circumftancc 
R  r  a  wc 
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phlogiftic 
fubHancc 


Blood,     we  muAalfo  attend  to  is,  that  the  adlion  of  phlogifloii 

'  feciiis  to  be  entirely  coutiuec)  to  a  particular  part  of  the 

atmofplicre  ;  namely,  that,  which  is  now  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  fixed  air.  This  it  entirely  deprives  of 
its  elaftic  principle,  fo  that  it  is  afliially  no  longer  air, 
but  becomes  a  foliil  fublhince,  making  a  part,  and  that 
no  inconfiderable  one,  of  innnmerablc  ttrrellrial  fub- 
flanccs,  as  chalk,  lime-Hone,  &c." 

That  the  jiillnefs  of  the  concUifion  about  to  be 
drawn  from  Dr  Pricfllcy's  cxpcrimcnis  may  be  more 
apparent,  the  phenomena  were  funinied  up  in  the  two 
following  propufuions.  "  i.  Phlogillon  cannot  aft  by 
itfclf  without  the  alfiltance  of  air.  2.  The  emillion  of 
phlogillon  isattemicd  with  the  total  dcHruftion  of  the 
elafticity  of  a  ceriaiu  quantity  of  fixed  air,  whicli  then 
ccafes  II)  be  tlnid.  Hence  we  alRrni,  that  it  is  not  the 
phlogidic  fibdancc  which  ads  upon  the  air,  but  the 
virtswUh  elaftic  principle  in  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  coin- 
Its  phlogiT-  'non  atmofphcre  that  afts  on  the  phlogilHc  fubllance. 
ton.  This   clallic   principle,  entering   the  phlogillic  body, 

difplaecs  a  quantity  ot  phlogifton  tquivakni  to  its  own 
quantity,  and  takes  its  place  ;    and   hence  procerds  the 
firfl  diminution  of  the  air,   not  from  an  acceflion  of 
phlogifton,  but  from   an  efcape  of  the  elaltic  principle 
belonging  to  fixed  air.     The  phlogifton  and  fixed  par- 
ticles of  the  air  now  hang  loofc   like  fniokc  or  vapour, 
and  are  ready  to  be  attraded  by  any   thing  capable  of 
imbibing  them  ;   and  hence  proceeds  the  fccond  dimi- 
^f^         nution  by  agitation  in  water. 
Proof  of  a      "  Now  to  apply  this  reafoningtolhe  point  in  qucftion: 
rccepiioii     The  blood   is  found  to  emit  phlogiffon  from  the  lungs 
of  the  vivi-at  every  cxfpiraiion  ;  therefore  wcalHrm  it  hath  rccci- 
fying  prin-  y^d  a  proportional  quantity  of  elafiic   vapcur  which  it 
ciplcfrora    liaj  not  before.     Again:    The   air  expelled  from  the 
«hc  air.        Jungs  is   found    to   contain   much  of  the  fixable    part 
floating  loofe,  andcaptbleof  being  atirafled  by  lime- 
water,  &c.  ;   therefore  we  fay,  this  cladic  principle  h.nh 
come  from  that  part   of  the   atmofphcre.     Uu;,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  the  very   iiifpeciioii  of  arte- 
rial and   vei nous  blood   \\\\\   I'.ow,  that  the  lirll  hatii  a 
quantity   of  elafiic  matter  in  it  whicli  the  lufl  wants  : 
and  as  the  brain  as  well  as  all  otlier  parts  of  the  body 
are  fupplicd  with  arterial  blooJ,  we  think  it  abundantly 
evident,  thiit  this  elaltic  principle  is  abfolutely  and  cf- 
fentially  necelfary  to  life  ;  that  i;  is  continually  expen- 
ded thereon  ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  wi'.h  the  utmofl 
propriety,  that  every  time  we  draw  the   air  into  our 
lungs,  we  receive  a  portion  of  vivifying  or  vital  fpirit 
from  it  into  our  blood.     Add  to  all   this,  that  many 
fubflances  which  are  commonly  obferved  to  phlogifti- 
cate  air,  appear  to  receive  an  elafVic  fpirit  by  to  doing. 
Putrefying  bodies  fwell :  they  would  not  do  fo  /'/;  vacuo  ; 
and  therefore  we  mufl  conclude,  tliat  ihcy  receive  this 
tlaflic  principle  which  fwclls  them  from  the  external 
air,  and  expeiiencc  fliows  that  it  is  communicated  by 
this  fixabic  part  of  the  aimofphere. 

"  The  foregoing   reafouing,  wliich  to  us  appeared 
fnfficiently  conclulive,  leads  to  a  very  imporiaiii  difco- 
very  in  natural  philofophy,  viz.    That  it  is  to  the  at- 
inofphere,  and  to  that  particular  part  of  it  which  goes 
by  the  name  o( fixeJ  air,  that  we  are  every  moment  in- 
debted for  that  vital  fpirit    which  animates  our  bodies, 
JO         and  is  the  iuinicdiaie  bond  of  union  betwixt  our  imma- 
Ohjc-aicn    icrial  fpirit  and  this  vifible  world.    Ir  may  be  afked  in- 
anfwcfc-d.   (Jceti^  If  fixed  air  is  capable  of  fupplying  this  fpirit  in 


fuch  plenty,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  inftantancoufly  fatal     Eloed. 

when  breathed  ?  The  reply  to  this,   however,  is  obvi-  " •^—^ 

ous  :  it  communicates  too  great  a  degree  of  elallicity 
to  the  blood  ;  whence  the  circidation  is  flopped,  and 
inllant  death  cnfues.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  account  of  the  lympioius  ob- 
ferved on  the  dilicclion  of  pcrfons  who  have  been  fuffu- 
cated  by  this  kind  of  air. 

"  I.  The  vcireis  of  the  brain  are  gorged  with  blood,  EJinlurgk 
and    the   ventricles   of  that  vifrus  are  filled  Ibmeiinies  MalUjl 
with  a  I'roihy,  fometiines  with  ab'oody  ferofity.  2.  The  i-"'""'"!. 
trunk  of  the  pidmonary  artery  is  much  dillended,  and       _|   '  • 
the  lungs  apptar  nearly  in  a  natuial  ftate.     3.  The'''  ~^ 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  vcncccavx,       3' 
and  jugular  veins,  are  lull  of  frothy  blood.     4.  Bloody  '  '^'^"n*,|,g 
ftriiliiy  is  often  found  in  the  lironchi*.     J,  The  trunk  jinvaionof 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  left  auricle,  are  cither  thofc  fuffo- 
empty,    or  almoft  empty,   of  blood.      6    The  blood  cattd  by 
found  in  the  places  that  have  been  n.enioned,  is  gene- fixed  air. 
rally  fluid,  and  as  it  were  in  a  dilTolved  flaic.     It  is  ea- 
fdy  exiravafatcd  into  the  cellular  texture,   of  the  liead 
particularly,  bccaufc  it  is  in  this  part   that  it   abounds 
moft.     7.  The  epiglottis  in  fulFocated  perfons  is  raifcd, 
and  the  glottis  open  and  free.     8.  The  tongue  is  much 
fwelled,  and  can  hardly  be  contained  within  the  mouth. 
9.  The  eyes  protrude,  and  preferve   their  lullre  to  the 
fecond  or  third  day.  Thty  are  often  even  brighter  than 
natural.     10.  The  body  prefcrves  its  heat   for   along 
lime.     Nay  the  heat  isfonietimes  greater  than  itisdu- 
ring  life,  or  at  kafl  coniiflenlly  with  health,     11.  The 
limbs  are  flexible  for  a  long  time  alter  deaih.     12.  The 
face  is  more    fwelled,   and  o.'^ten  more  red  than  ufual. 
13.  The  neck  and  upper  extremities  are  fometimes  fo 
much  fwelled,  that  they  appear  to  beinflamcd.     Thefc 
fwellings,  however,  do  not,  like  ccdemaious  ones, pre- 
ferve the  impreflions  of  the  finger.  . 

'■"  This  account  feenicd  fo  much  in  favourof  what  we  Fixed  air 
had  already  advanced  concerning  the  aftion  of  fixed  fuppnfcd 
air,  that  no  obfervation  was  m.ndc  upon  it  farther  than  'he  caufeof 
that   this  elafiic  principle  would    fcem    alfo   ty  be  the  """"*'*''" 
caufe  of  animal-heat  ;   for   as  the  blood  evidently   re- 
ceived a  vafl;  quantity  of  elaflie  fluid,  it  alfo  received  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  heat  tiian  ufual."  33 

Such  was  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  at  that  Thisthcory 
time, derived  from  the difcoveries  which  hadbeen  made  corrcfltJ. 
in  Atrdogy.  Succeeding  difcoveries,  however,  have 
made  it  evident,  that  fixed  air  is  not  one  of  the  natural 
component  pans  of  our  atmofphcre,  but  that  it  con- 
fifls  of  two  difTerent  fluids;  one  of  whicli  is  commonly 
called  phlogijl!catcd,\\\t  ol\\cr  clcplilogiflicated,w.  It 
is  the  latter  which  fupplies  the  vital  principle  ;  and  the 
above  reafoning  flill  holds  good,  only  fubflituting  the 
words  dephlogijlicatid  air  for  fix;d  air.  The  poifonous 
quality  of  the  latter  feems  alio  ftill  to  depend  on  its  too 
eafy  deconipofiiion  ;  by  which  means  the  elafiic  prin- 
ciple is  difchargcd  into  the  blood  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  burll  the  fmall  veffels,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
This  is  fiiown  indeed  by  the  remedies  mod  proper  for 
the  recover/  of  thofe  who  have  fufreredfrom  the  noxi- 
ous qualities  of  fixed  air.  Thefe  conlifl  in  evacuation, 
and  tfpecially  fprinkling  the  body  with  cold  water,  in 
order  to  take  off  the  fuperfluons  heat,  and  produce  an 
univerfal  contra6lioii  of  the  vefTels. 

It  now  remains  only   to  give  fome  account  of  the 
means  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried 
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lilood.     on  ill  the  living  boJy.     From  ihe  lime  of  Harvey  till 

*      ^ '  very  lately,  tliis  \v:is  fiii)pii(cd  to  be  chic'ly  the  nuifcii- 

Circulation  '^''  po^^^r  of  the  heart  aad  arteries,  which  by  Ibiiit-phy- 
of  thcbloo^  ^'"lfgi"s   have  been  thought  to  be  prodigiotilly  great ; 
howcur-      ami  accordingly  many  calciilaiioiis,  rci]uiring  no  liuall 
riciion.       degree  of  niatlicjiiatical  knowledge  lomidcrlland  them, 
luvc  been  made  of  the  forces  rcqnifiic  tojieiform  this 
clrcnluion.  Oilier  phyliolo^ilts,  however,  have  thought 
proper  to  take  in  feveral  auxiliary  helps,  as  the  motion 
of  the    nmfclcs,  refpiraiion,  &c.  and  from  Dr  Ilalcs's 
experiment   abovcmcntioned    it  appears   th,it   rcfpira- 
tion   li.iih  a   eonfiderable   influence  in  this  matter.     1: 
cannot,  however,  be  the  fole  caufc,  feeing  the  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  animals  which  do  not  relpirc. —  In 
177:?,  Dr  Wilfon,  in  the  Ictliirc  already  quoted,  Aig- 
gelled  .1  new  principle  of  motion,  which  we  believe  was 
never  iifed  before  to  account  tor  the  circulation  of  ani- 
Ncw1.''ypo- "lal   fluids.     It  is  lliortly   this:   "  As  the  liuids  of  the 
thefisliyDr  human  body  do  all  of  them  fuffer  a  continual  wafte,  and 
Wilfou.      coiifequcntly    require  a  conrtaiit  fupply  in  proportion, 
we  mud  look  upon  their  going  out  of   the  body  to  be 
the  end  of  their  motion,  and  on  their  entering  into  the 
body  to  be   the  beginning  of  it;   and  hence  we  are  to 
look  for  the   origin   of  all  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in 
that  part  of  the    fyllem  where  the   new  fnpplies  are 
taken   in.     This  is    the  prima  vice,   where  the  la£teals 
abforb  a  fluid  from  the   digciled  alinient,  and  convey  it 
into   the   blood.     The   power  by  which  this  is  accom- 
pliflicd,  is  necelfarily  independent  of  ihe  heart,  as  having 
not   the  lealt  conneftion   with   it.      It  has  been  faid  to 
be  tlie  fame  with  that  which  caufes  fluids  rife  in  capil- 
lary  tubes  ;   but  thougli   very   probably  the  powers  in 
both  cafes  may  be  the  fame,  there  is  this   remarkable 
difTcrence  between  ihem,  that  in  the  capillary  tubes  the 
fluids  only  rife  to  a  certain  height,  ami  will  not  rife  at 
all   uiilcfs  the  tubes  are   empty.     In  the  lafteals  they 
rife  in  vcfll-ls  already  full,  and  coniimie  to  do  fo.  Nei- 
ther is  the  force   whereby   this  abforption  is  performed 
to  be  accounted  little  ;   feeing  the   llipply  by  the  chyle 
mull   coiiftanily  be  equal  to  the  wafte  which   is  conti- 
nually taking  place   in  the  fluids  already  contained  in 
the  velTels.     We  fee  alfo,  with  what  force  an  abforp- 
tion of  this  kind  fomeiimcs  takes  place  in  other  cafes  ; 
thus  ropes  will   abforb  water  with  fuch  ftrengih  as  to 
raife  immenfc  weights  fallened  to  them,  and  which  no 
mechanical   in'icdion  of  water   into  fmall  tubes  could 
polFibly  accomplilh.     What  is  already  faid   of  the  lac- 
teals  applies  alio  to  the  lymphatics;  and  from  thence 
wc  are  almoft  tempted  to  conclude,  tliat  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  fanguifcrous  veins   alfo;    that  tliough 
there  may  be  a  continuation  of  fome  arteries  into  tiie 
veins  corrcfponding  with  them,  yet  that  for  the  moft 
part  tbefe  veli'cls  cxtravafate  the  blood  into  fmall  cavi- 
ties, which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  power 
of  the  veins,  and  returned  to  the  heart. 

"If,  however,  the  veflels  continued  abfohitely  full, 
it  would  be  imponlble  that  any  motion  could  be  carried 
on  in  thein  ;  and  to  continue  and  regulate  the  circula- 
tion, the  heart  with  its  cavities  is  provided.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  by  the  abovemeutioned  power  the  veins 
are  all  full,  and  the  auricles  or  chambers  into  which 
the  veins  empty  thenifelves  arc  full  alfo:  where  is  the 
collerted  ftream  in  the  veins  to  go  next  ?  There  is  no 
room  for  more  in  the  auricle.  What  mnft  be  done  ? 
The  auricle  comraias  and  empties  itfelf.     The  confe- 


quencc  is  a  fuddcn  vacuum  t(iual  to  wiiat  the  auricle     Elood. 

could  contain  ;   the   turgid  veins,  urged  by  the  abforb-  ' « ' 

ing  power  abovemeutioned,  rulh  their  contents  into 
the  auricle  to  lill  up  the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind 
moving  in  the  veinous  diredion  advances  forward  with 
fo  much  force,  that  the  veins  near  the  heart  fuflain  a 
puliation  from  the  regurgitation  of  this  impetuous 
llream,  when  the  auricle  ihuts  upon  it  to  empty  itfelf. 
In  Ihort,  the  full  auricle  occupies  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  fpace  in  the  breafl :  when  it  is  emptied,  there 
is  a  n)nrefifting  vacuum  of  fo  much  fpace  as  was  full 
before,  and  thither  there  is  a  mechanical  nilus  from  the 
rcmoiell  filament  of  a  vein  over  the  whole  body,  which 
btcomcs  confpicous  in  the  torrent  that  rullies  every 
other  moment  from  the  mouth  of  the  vena  cava  into 
this  vacuum." 

This  is  a  fliort  abftrafl  of  Dr  Wilfon's  new  theory 
of  the  circulation.  According  to  him,  this  abforbing 
power  of  the  veins  is  the  principal  agent,  while  the 
heart  and  arteries  do  no  more  than  empty  thenifelves  of 
the  blood  with  which  they  are  filled  by  the  veins.  E- 
ven  this  caufe,  however,  he  fays,  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficent  to  carry  on  the  circulation  for  a  fingle  moment, 
without  the  prefcnce  of  another  which  he  calls  /:fi,  and 
does  not  conlider  as  abfolutely  unmechanical,  tho'  we 
cannot  reduce  it  either  to  meciianical  rules  or  ideas. 
But  as  we  apprehend  all  fpeculations  concerning  fuch 
caufes  mnll  be  arbitrary  and  without  foundation,  we 
forbear  to  give  any  account  of  tlie  Doctor's  opinions  on 
this  lubjed.  .g 

It  hath  been  a  general  opinion,  that  blood,  as  it  cxifis  Blood  con- 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,   contains  a  confiderabie  quan-  tains  no  air 
tity  of  common  air  ;  and  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  blood,  while  inthe 
after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  veins  of  any  animal, ''?'''"  °'^*~ 
and  afterwards  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an   air-  °""'"'" 
pump,  yields  a   very  confiderabie  quantity  of  air  upon 
exhaufliiig   the  receiver  :   but  if  a  portion  of  any  blood- 
vefl'cl  is  lied  up  foas  topreventthc  efcapc  of  its  contents, 
and  then  cut  out  of  the  body  and  placed  under  a  recei- 
ver,  it  will  not  fwcll,  or  (how  the  leail  lign  of  its  con- 
taining any  quantity  of  air  whatever.  •; 

Blood  was  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medi- Medicinal 
cine  for  fome  particular  difeafes.  Baths  of  the  blood  of  ""'' "'''^^ 
infants  have  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy  ^{"'i^ 
for  the  elcphantiafis,  &c.;  and  the  blood  of  goats  and  ' 

fome  other  animals  was  ufed  by  the  Galenifts,  and  is 
recommended  even  by  Dr  Mead  in  pleurifies  :  but  the 
firfl  abominable  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  now 
defervedly  exploded.  The  principal  life  of  blood  in 
the  arts  is  for  making  Pruffian  blue,  or  fomeiimcs  for 
clarifying  certain  liquors;  it  is  alfo  recommended  in 
agriculture  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees.  A 
mixture  of  blood  with  lime  makes  an  exceedingly  Ilrong 
cement ;  and  hence  it  isof  ufe  in  thcpreparaiion  of  fome 
chemical  lutes,  the  making  floors*,  &c. — As  a  food,  •  See/frtii". 
it  has  been  difpiitcd  whetlur  blood  really  affords  any '<•<?'"■,-, 
noiirilhment  or  not.  The  beft  judges  now,  however,  ""•  J^'- 
are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  very  nutritious;  and  tho' 
out  of  the  body,  like  the  white  of  au  egg,  it  is  very  in- 
foluble,  yet,  like  that  too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly 
of  cafy  digellion.  It  is,  however,  highly  alcalefccnt 
in  hot  climates ;  on  which  account  the  prohibition  of 
it  to  the  Ifraelitts  was  very  proper.  Even  in  this 
country,  when  blood  was  ufed  as  (bod  in  great  quanti- 
ty, the  fcurvy  was  more  frcqucHt  than  at  other  times: 

buc 
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nl.)oii.  but  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it  licrc  no  fuch  objection  takes 
"""" '  place. 

Ill  foine  countries  \vc  are  told,  that  the  barbarians 
were  acciiftomed  to  intoxicate  ihcmfclvcs  by  drinking 
the  warm  blood  of  animals;  and  as  it  has  been  (hown 
that  this  fluid  is  the  immediate  rcl'trvoir  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  it  Icems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  may  be  poll'eired  of  an  inebriating  quality.  Some 
exprciiions  in  Scripture  fctm  to  counicnance  this  hypo- 
thclis. 

Religious  rifis  of  Blood.  Among  the  ancients  blood 
was  ufcd  for  the  fcaling  and  ratifying  covenants  and 
alliances,  whicii  was  done  by  the  contracting  panics 
drinking  a  little  of  each  others  blood  ;  and  for  appear- 
ing the  manes  of  liic  dead,  in  order  to  which  blood 
was  oticrcd  on  their  tombs  as  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony. 

The  blood  of  viiftims  was  anciently  the  portion  of 
the  gods;  and  accordingly  was  poured  or  fprinkled  on 
the  altars  in  oblation  lo  ihcm. 

The  pricfts  made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  di- 
vination :  tiie  fircaining  of  blood  from  the  canh,  fire, 
and  the  like,  was  held  a  prodigy  or  omen  of  evil. 

The  Roman  priefls  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
li!e  of  blood  in  miracles :  they  had  their  riuxcs  of  blood 
from  iniages,  ready  to  fcrvc  a  lurn ;  witncfs  that  faid 
to  have  flrcamcd  from  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at  Mode- 
na,  before  the  battle  at  that  place.  But  we  know  not 
wlicthcr  in  this  their  fucccilors  have  not  gone  beyond 
them.  How  many  relations  in  ecclcfiadical  writers  of 
Madonas,  crucifi.xes,  and  \\;.fcrs,  bleeding  ?  At  leaft 
the  liqutfaclion  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples, 
repeated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  iranfcend 
by  far  all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  pricfl- 
hood.  But  the  chemifts  at  lall  got  into  the  fecrct;  and 
we  find  M.  Neuman  at  Berlin  to  have  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  dried  blood,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  Neapolitan  experiment. 

Among  the  fchoolmen  we  find  a  famous  difputc,  un- 
der Pope  Pius  II.  whether  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which 
fell  from  hiin  in  the  three  days  pallion,  retained  or  lofl 
the  hypoffaiic  union  ;  and  confequenily  whether  it  was 
the  proper  objcft  of  adoration.  The  Dominicans  main- 
tained the  former,  the  Francifcans  the  latter.  It  feems 
the  Dominican  doctrine  gained  ihe  afcendant,  as  being 
fitted  lo  favour  the  profits  of  ihe  monks;  who  becoming 
polfcired  fome  way  or  other  of  a  few  drops  of  this  pre- 
cious liquor,  were  feciircd  of  ample  offerings  from  the 
deluded  laity,  who  flocked  to  pay  tlicir  homage  to  the 
facred  relic.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  is  faid  m  have  firll 
brought  inlo  Britain  two  lilver  vclfels  filled  wiih  the 
blood  of  Chrifl,  which  by  his  order  was  buried  in  his 
tomb.  King  Henry  III.  had  a  cryllal,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  fame  blood,  fent  him  by  the  matter  of 
the  temple  at  Jcrufaltm,  attefled  with  the  feals  of  the 
patriarch  ;  which  trcafure  the  king  commiiied  to  the 
church  of  St  Peter  Weltminfler,  and  obtained  from 
the  bilhops  an  indulgence  of  lix  years  and  Ii6  days  to 
all  that  lliould  vilit  it.  Mat.  Paris  even  allures  us,  that 
the  king  fummoning  his  nobles  and  prelates  to  cele- 
brate the  feafl  of  St  Edward  in  St  Peter's  church,  was 
chiefly  pro  veneratione  fanfli  fangniitis  ChriJIi  niiper  a- 
depti,  "  in  veneration  of  the  holy  blood  of  Chrifl  lately 
acquired."  Divers  others  of  the  monafleries  were  pof- 
feffed  of  this  profitable  relic ;  as  the  college  of  Bon  Hom- 


nics  at  Alliridge,  and  the  abbey  of  Hales  to  whom  ic  Blood, 
was  given  by  Henry,  fon  of  Richard  Duke  of  Corn-  '"^■v— ' 
wall,  and  King  of  the  Romans.  To  it  reforted  a  great 
concourfc  of  people  for  devotion  and  adoration ;  till  in 
ij^jS,  as  the  Reformation  took  place,  it  was  perceived 
to  be  only  honey  clarified  and  coloured  with  faffron, 
as  was  lliown  at  Paul's  crofs  by  the  bilhop  of  Rochef- 
ter.  The  like  difcovery  was  made  of  ihc  blood  of 
Chrifl,  found  among  the  relics  in  the  abbey  of  Fef- 
camp  in  Normandy,  pretended  to  have  been  prtfervcd 
by  Nicodemus,  when  he  took  the  body  from  the  crofs, 
and  given  to  that  abbey  by  William  duke  of  Norman- 
dy; it  was  buried  by  his  fon  Richard,  and  again  dif- 
covered  in  1171,  and  attended  wiih  different  miracles  j 
but  the  cheat,  which  had  been  long  winked  at,  was 
at  length  expofed,  the  relation  of  which  is  given  by 
Speed. 

Avenger  of  Blood,  among  the  Jews,  was  next  of 
kin  to  the  perfon  murdered,  who  was  to  purfue  the 
murderer. 

Eccleliaftical  judges  retire,  when  judgment  is  to  be 
given  in  caf-s  of  Hood,  by  reafon  the  church  is  fuppofej 
to  abhor  blood  :  it  condemns  no  perfon  lo  dcaih  ;  and 
its  members  become  irregular,  or  difabled  from  their 
fundions,  by  the  cffulion  of  blood. 

Field  of  Blood,  in  Syriac  aceldavia,  was  a  field 
purchafed  by  the  Jews  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver 
which  had  been  given  to  Judas  for  betraying  his  Maf- 
ter,  and  which  he  had  rellored.  It  flill  fervcs  for  a 
burial-ground,  in  which  all  pilgrims  who  die  in  their 
pilgrimage  at  Jerufalem  arc  interred. 

BLOOD-Hound,  in  zoology,  i\\t  eaiiis  figax  of  Lin- 
naus*,  Ic  chien  couraiit  of  Butfbn,  \he  /leuthoi/nde  of  •SceC«/nV. 
the  Scots:  The  hound  or  dog,  with  long,  fmooth,  and 
pendulous  ears. — It  was  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in 
high  efleem  with  our  anceflors:  its  employ  was  to  re- 
cover any  game  that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the 
hunter,  or  been  killed  or  Hole  out  of  the  forcfl.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of  its  finell;  tracing 
the  lofl  bealt  by  the  blood  it  had  fpilt  ;  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  This  fpecics  could,  wiih  the  iit- 
moft  certainty,  difcover  the  thief  by  following  his  foot- 
ficps,  let  the  diflance  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo  great,  and 
through  themofl  fecrct  and  thickclt  coverts:  nor  would 
it  ceale  its  purfuit  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  They 
were  likewifc  ufcd  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  during  the 
civil  wars.  The  poetical  hiftoriaiis  of  the  two  heroes 
frequently  relate  very  curious  palfages  on  this  fubjed; 
of  the  fcrvice  thcfe  dogs  were  of  to  their  mailers,  and 
the  cfca])cs  they  had  from  thofe  of  the  enemy.  The 
blood-hound  was  in  great  rcquefl  on  the  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  where  the  borderers  were  con- 
tinually preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  true  blood-hound  was  large,  flrong,  muf- 
cular,  broad-breafled,  of  a  flern  countenance,  of  a  deep 
tan-colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
over  each  eye. 

BLooD-Shotte?!,     Sec  Ophthal.mia. 

BLooD-Spavin.     See  Farriery,  \.  xxxii.  2. 

Spiititig  cf  Blood,  ox  Hamoptoc  SecMEDtciNE- 
Indcx. 

Whole  and  Half  Blood;  a  kinfman  of  the  -whole 
Hood  is  he  that  is  derived  from  the  fame  couple  of  an- 
ceP.ors;  whereas  a  perfon  of  hr.If  blood  defcends  from 
cither  of  them  fingly  by  a  fecond  marriage. 

Blood 
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Bleed.  Bi.Cion  ofChiifl,  the  name  of  a  military  order  in- 
■"^'■~~' ftitiitcd  at  Maiuiia  in  160S.  The  number  of  knights 
was  rcftrifted  to  20,  belides  the  grand  mailer.  Their 
device  was,  Domtne,  probajii  ?/ie  ;  or.  Nihil  hoc,  trifle, 
recepto  :  "  Lord,  thou  hall  proved  me  ;"  or,  "  Forti- 
fied by  this,  no  evil  can  prevail." 

Precious  Blood,  a  denomination  given  to  a  reformed 
congregation  of  Bcrnardine  nuns  at  Paris,  firrtcftabliih- 
cJ  under  that  name  in  1661. 

Drai^ori's  Blood.     See  Dragok. 

BLooD-Stone.     See  HEMATITES. 

BLooD-Vclfcl.  See  Anato.my,  n°  123,  &c.  and 
Plate  XXXIII. 

BLooD-lViii,  in  ancient  law  writers,  fignifies  hiooJ, 
and  a  cullomary  amercement  paid  as  a  compolition  for 
the  fliedding  or  drawing  of  blood.  The  word  is  alio 
written  blodviitc,  hkd'xita,  blodwjta,  bloodix^it,  blodwit, 
bloudvjit,  and  binidwit.  It  is  formed  from  the  ancient 
Saxon  bind,  "  blood,"  and  vite  or  witi:,  "  a  fine  or 
penalty."  The  word  alio  denotes  an  exemption  from 
this  penalty  granted  by  tlie  king  to  certain  perfons  and 
communities  as  afpecial  favour.  King  Henry  II.  grant- 
ed to  all  tenants  within  tlie  honour  of  Walliiiglord — 
Ut  qriieti  fait  d;  hidagio  it  blodwite  et  bredwiti. 

BiooD-lfort,  in  botany.  See  Rum  ex. 

Blood  (Thomas),  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion oi  Colonel  Blood,  was  a  dilbanded  officer  of  c3livcr 
Cromwell's,  famous  for  his  daring  crimes  and  his  good 
fortune.  He  was  tirll  diftinguillicd  by  engaging  in  a 
confpiracy  to  furprife  the  caflle  of  Dublin  ;  whicii  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Orniond,  and 
feme  of  his  accomplices  were  executed.  Elcaping  to 
England,  he  meditated  revenge  againfl  Ormond  ;  and 
aifliially  feized  him  one  night  iu  hiscoach  at  St.  James's- 
ilrect,  whei-e  he  might  have  finilhcd  his  pin-pofe  if  he 
Iiad  not  ftudied  rtiiucments  in  his  vciigcnce.  He 
bound  him  cm  horftback  behind  one  of  his  allbciatcs, 
rcfolving  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  with  a  paper  pin- 
ned to  his  breall  :  but  when  they  got  intt>  the  fields, 
the  duke,  in  efforts  for  liberty,  tlirew  himfcif  and 
the  alTitTin,  to  whom  he  was  fallen cd,  to  the  ground  ; 
and  while  they  wcrcllruggling  in  the  mire,  he  was  ref- 
cued  by  his  ftrvanis  ;  but  the  authors  of  this  attempt 
were  not  then  difcovered.  A  little  after,  in  1671,  Blood 
formed  a  dcfign  of  carrying  off  the  crown  and  regalia 
from  the  tower;  a  dcfign,  to  which  he  was  prompted, 
as  well  by  tlie  fiirprifing  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize,  as 
by  the  views"  of  profit.  He  was  very  near  fiiccecding. 
He  hail  bound  and  wounded  Edwards  the  keeper  of 
the  jcwel-ofiice,  and  had  got  out  of  the  tower  with  his 
prey  ,  bit  was  overtaken  and  fcized,  with  fome  of  his 
afTociates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond  ;  and  Blood  was 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When 
queflioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprize  ;  but  re- 
fufcd  to  difcover  his  accomplices.  "'The  fear  of  death 
(he  faid)  fliould  never  engage  him  either  to  deny  a 
guilt  or  betray  a  friend."  All  thefe  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftanccs  made  him  the  general  fubjcil  of  convcrfa- 
tion  ;  and  the  king  was  moved  with  an  idle  curiofity 
to  fee  and  fpeak  with  a  perfon  fo  noted  for  his  cou- 
rage and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  elfecm  him- 
felffccurcof  pardon;  and  he  wanted  not  addrefs  to 
improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles,  that  he 
had  been  engaged,  with  others,  in  a  dcfigu  to  kill  him 
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with  a  carabir.e  above  Baiterfea,  where  his  majefly  of- 
ten went  to  bathe  :  that  the  caufeof  this  rcfoluiion  was 
the  feverity  exercifed  over  the  confcienccs  of  the  godly, 
in  reftraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  alTemblies  : 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  fland  among  the  reeds,  full 
of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his  heart  clieckcd 
with  an  awe  of  majefty  ;  and  he  not  only  relented  him- 
felf,  but  diverted  his  afl'ociates  from  their  purpolc  :  that 
he  had  long  ago  brought  himfcif  to  an  entire  indiffer- 
ence about  life,  which  he  now  gave  fur  loll ;  yet  could 
he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which 
might  attend  his  execution  :  that  his  alfociates  had 
bound  themfelves  by  the  flriclefl  oaths  to  revenge  the 
death  of  any  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  that  no  precau- 
tion nor  power  could  fecure  any  one  from  the  effcftsof 
their  defperate  refolutions.  Whether  ihefc  conlidera- 
tions  excited  fear  or  admiration  in  the  king,  they  con- 
firmed his  refolution  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  ; 
but  he  thought  it  a  rcquilite  point  of  decency  firfl  to 
obtain  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  coufent.  Arlington  came 
to  Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  delired  tliat  he 
would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  rcafons  which  he  was 
commanded  to  give  hitn.  The  duke  replied,  that  his 
niajeffy's  commands  were  the  only  rcafon  that  could  be 
given;  and  being  fuliicicnt,  he  might  therefore  fpare 
the  reft.  Charles  carried  his  kindiiefs  to  Blood  Ifill 
farther:  he  granted  him  an  e flat e  of  L.  jco  a-year  iu 
Ireland  ;  he  encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  per- 
fon ;  he  Ihowed  him  great  countenance  ;  and  many  ap- 
plied to  him  for  promoting  their  pretcnlions  at  court. 
And  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his 
life,  and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crown 
and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and  neglefled,  this  man, 
who  deferved  only  to  be  flared  at  and  derefled  as  a 
monfter,  became  a  kind  of  favourite. — Blood  enjoyed 
his  penfion  about  10  years,  till  being  charged  with  tix- 
ing  an  imputation  of  a  fcandalous  nature  on  the  Duke 
of  Buckingiiam,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he 
died  Augiill  24.  1680. 

BLOODY,  fomething  belonging  to  or  abounding 
with  blood. 

Bloodi'-FIux.     See  MEDiciKE-/«r/i-.v. 

BLOom-Hdiid,  is  when  a  trefpaifer  is  apprehended 
in  a  forelt  with  his  hands  or  other  parts  bloody  ;  which 
is  a  circumflance  of  his  luving  killed  the  deer,  though 
he  be  not  found  chafing  or  hunting  them. 

BLoour-Rain.     See  Rain. 

BLooor-S-iueat.  Many  inftances  of  this  arc  record- 
ed, in  which  it  has  been  owing  to  bodily  diforder,  or 
extreme  mental  agitation  and  agony.  See  particularly 
Ariftotle's  Hiff.  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  apud  Oper. 
torn.  i.  Thuanus  Hill.  Temp.  &c.  lib.  ii.  apud  Oper. 
tom.  i.  Melanges  d'HIHoire  et  de  Literature,  &c.  per 
M.  V.  Marville,  tom.  iii.  p.  149.  Afta  Phylico-Mcd. 
Norimberga:,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  vol.  viii.  p.  428. 

B LOO Dr -Urine.     Sec  Medici  SE-I'.dex. 

BLOOM,  a  mafs  of  iron  after  having  undergone  the 
firfl  hammering  called  blomary.  It  has  yet  to  under- 
go many  hammerings  before  it  become  iron  fit  for  the 
fmith's  ufe,  and  be  firfl  made  what  they  call  the  anco- 
iiy.     See  Anconv. 

BLOOT  (Peter),  a  Flemifli  painter,  whofe  works 

are  not  frequently   fecn   in   Britain  ;    nor    arc    they 

ealily  pnrchafcd  in  Holland,  being  carefully  preferv- 

ed  in   private  co'lcdions,   and  arc  highly  cflecnieJ. 

I  The 
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Tlie  fubjc(5ls  lie  cliofc  to  p.iint  were  always  taken  from 
the  lowed  lil'c  ;  fnch  as  boors  drinking,  feafling,  danc- 
ing, or  quarrelling  1  ilicphcrds  piping,  and  fonietimes 
tlic  marriages  of  villagers.  He  was  a  faithfnl,  and 
indeed  loo  fcrvilc  an  imitator  of  nature  ;  never  de- 
pjriing'from  the  aolions,  attitudes,  or  draperies  of  his 
models.  He  ihowcd  a  good  knowledge  of  ihc  chiaro- 
fcuro,  and  perfpei'livc ;  he  had  a  delicate  manner  of 
penciling,  and  his  colojring  was  mellow  ;  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  elegance:  yet  his  pidiircs  have  in  many 
refpefls  great  merit,  and  his  defcifls  fecni  rather  im- 
putable to  the  taftc  of  his  country  than  to  his  own  ge- 
nius ;  fomc  of  his  works  being,  for  the  lighincfs  of 
the  touch,  the  neatncfs  of  handling,  and  tranfparcnce 
of  colour,  equal   to  the  bcft  of  his  time.     He  died  in 

1667. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  flower 
of  any  plant.     See  the  article  Flower. 

Elosso.m,  in  a  more  proper  fenfc,  is  redrained  to 
the  flowers  of  trees,  which  they  put  forth  in  the  fpring 
as  the  forerunners  of  their  fruit,  otlicrwifc  called  their 
bloom.  The  office  of  the  bloilom  is  partly  to  proteift, 
and  partly  to  draw  nourilhment  to,  the  embryo,  fruit, 
or  feed. 

Blossom,  or  Peach-coloured,  in  the  manege,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horfe  that  has  his  hair  white,  but  inter- 
mixed all  over  with  forrel  and  bay  hairs.  Such  horfes 
are  fo  infcnfiblc  and  hard,  both  in  the  mouth  and  the 
flanks,  tliat  they  arc  fcarce  valued  ;  bcfides  they  arc 
apt  to  turn  blind. 

BLOSSOMING  of  Plants,  the  aft  of  blowing,  or 
putting  forth  flowers  of  bloflbms,  called  ^\h  fioweriiig. 
The  blolToming  of  the  Glaflenbury  thorn  pioully 
on  Chrirtmas-day-raorning,  is  a  vulgar  error  ;  owing 
to  this,  that  the  plant,  befides  its  ufual  blolTom- 
ing  in  the  fpring,  fonietimes  puts  forth  a  few  white 
tranfient  bloifoms  in  the  middle  of  winter.  For 
the  blolfoming  of  the  rofe  of  Jericho  on  the  fame  day 
as  it  is  commonly  held  in  England,  or  in  the  time  of 
midnight  mafs,  as  is  held  in  France,  is  fomewhat 
more  than  error,  being  really  a  fraud  on  one  fide,  and 
a  fuperdilion  on  the  other.  This  rofe,  whofe  leaves 
are  only  doled  and  flirivcllcd  up  in  winter,  will,  at  any 
time,  upon  fctting  its  pedicle  in  water,  expand  and 
blolToni  a-new  ;  bccaul'c  the  pedicle  being  fpongy  im- 
bibes the  fluid  apace,  and  thus  Alls  and  fwells  out  the 
flirivcllcd  leaves  :  which  property  fomc  monks  have 
turned  to  good  account. 

BLOTELING  or  Blootehno  (Abraham),  an 
engraver  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  1672.  He 
was  a  native  of  Amflerdam,  and  defigned  as  well  as 
engraved.  From  theflyle  of  his  etchings,  which  have 
great  merit,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  frequented  the 
fchool  of  the  Vitfchers.  He  went  into  England  about 
the  year  1672,  or  1675,  at  the  time  the  French  in- 
vaded Holland  ;  but  he  did  not  relidc  there  long.  He 
not  only  etched,  but  alfo  fcraped  feveral  niezzotintos, 
which  were  much  efteemed.  Vertue  informs  us,  that 
whilft  he  was  in  England,  he  received  ;!o  guineas  for 
an  etching  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  From  hence  he 
returned  to  Amflerdam,  where,  in  all  prob.-ibiliiy,  he 
died.  In  the  year  1685,  he  publidied  at  Amflerdam 
the  gem)  of  Leonardo  Auguflino,  and  etched  the  plates 
himfelf. 

BLOUNT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englidi  writer  of 
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the  17th  century,  born  at  Bordefiey  in  Worceflerfliirc.  Wobb», 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  univerfily  education  ;  »— — v — - 
but,  by  the  llreiigth  ol  genius  and  great  application, 
made  a  conliderabic  progrefs  in  literature.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  popifli  plot  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  being  much  alarmed  on  account  of 
his  being  a  zealous  Roman-catholic,  he  contracted  a 
pal fy  ;  and  died  in  December  1679,  aged  6t.  He 
wrote,  I.  The  academy  of  eloquence,  containing  a 
complete  Englifli  Rhetoric.  2.  Glollo,,raphica,  or  a 
dictionary  interpreting  fuch  hard  words,  \.hcthcr  Ik- 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  that  are  now  ufrd  in 
our  refined  Englilh  tongue,  &c.  3.  Bolcobcl;  or  the 
hiflory  of  hismajefty'sefcapc  after  the  baiilc  of  Worcc- 
fter.  4.  A  law  dictionary,  j.  Animadverfions  upon 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  chronicle.  6.  Fragmenta  An- 
tiquttatis ;  and  other  works. 

Blount  (Sir  Henry),  an  Engl ifli  writer,  born  at 
his  father's  feat  in  Hcrifordlliirc  in  1602.  After  a  re- 
gular education,  he  fet  out  on  his  travels  in  1634  ;  and 
getting  acquainted  with  a  jani/.ary  at  Venice,  he  ac- 
companied him  into  the  Tuikilli  dominions  :  having 
been  abroad  two  years,  he  returned  and  publiflied  a 
relation  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  which  went  thro' 
feveral  editions.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  at  which  time  he  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  young  princes; 
but,  after  the  king's  death,  was  employed  by  the  par- 
liament, and  by  Cromwell.  Yet  after  the  refloration 
of  the  royal  family  be  was  appouited  high  flieriff  of 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  from  that  time  lived  as 
a  private  gentleman  above  20  years.  He  publiflied, 
I.  An  account  of  his  travels.  2.  Six  comedies  written 
by  John  Lilly,  under  the  title  of  Court  Comedies. 
3.  The  exchange  walk,  afatire;  and  4.  An  epiftlc 
in  praife  of  tobacco.     He  died  October  9th,  1682. 

Blount  (Sir  Thomas  Pope),  baronet,  an  emi- 
nent writer,  and  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Upper  Holloway,  in  the  county  of  Middlefcx,  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1649.  He  was  educated  under  the  eye 
of  his  father;  and  always  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a 
lover  of  liberty,  a  fincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
true  patron  of  learning.  He  was  advanced  to  the  de- 
gree of  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  he 
was  elected  burgefs  for  St  Alban's  in  two  parliaments, 
and  was  knight  of  the  fliire  in  three  parliaments  after 
the  Revolution.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  i.  A  critique 
on  the  mofl  celebrated  writers.  2.  ElFays  on  ftveral 
fubjcdls.  3.  A  natural  hiflory,  extracted  out  of  the 
bell  modern  writers;  and  4.  Remarks  upon  poetry, 
with  characters  and  cenfures  of  the  mod  confidcrablc 
poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  He  died  June  jOih, 
1697. 

Blount  (Charles),  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  Blount,  had  alfo  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was 
an  eminent  writer.  His  Anima  Muudi,  or  an  Hif- 
torical  narration  of  the  opinions  of  the  aiiciejits,  con- 
cerning man  s  foul  after  this  life,  according  to  unen- 
lightened nature,  gave  great  offence,  and  was  complain- 
ed of  to  the  bifliop  of  London.  But  the  work  wliich 
rendered  him  mod  known,  was  his  tranflation  of  Phi- 
lodratus's  Life  of  Apolionius  Tyan<ciis,  publiflied  in 
1680;  which  was  foon  fupprefled,  as' an  attack  on  re- 
vealed religion.  Another  work  of  the  fame  complexion 
he  publifhcd  the  fame  year,  called  Great  is  Diana  of 

the 
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Blow,  t/;i  Ephifians,  &c.  in  which,  under  colour  of  expollng 
— V— '  fuperlliiion,  he  ftnick  at  revelation.  In  16S4,  he 
^nv.lti.3.\Jn\^  oi  IntroduLiioii  to  Polite  Literature.  In 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  prove  king  Williim  and  queen  Mary  con- 
querors ;  which  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  both 
houfejof  parliament.  The  clofeof  hislifc  was  very  un- 
happy. For,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  became  e- 
namonrcd  of  her  filler,  who  was  only  fcriipulousagainft 
their  union  on  account  of  their  prior  conneilion  by  the 
marriage  ;  on  which  he  writ  a  letter  on  the  fubjcft, 
asthc  cafeof  a  third  perfon,  with  great  learning  and 
addrefs.  But  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  oiiicr 
•  divines  deciding  aj^ainll  him,  and  thelady  onlhisgrow- 
ing  inriexible,  it  threw  him  into  a  fren^y  in  which  he 
fliot  himfclf,  in  1693.  After  his  death,  his  mifcclla- 
neoHS  pieces  were  collected  and  publilhed. 

BLOW  (Drjohn),  a  famous  mufician  and  compo- 
fer,  was  a  n.uive  of  North  Cnllingham  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham  ;  and  was  one  of  the  (irft  fct  of  children 
after  the  refloration,  being  bred  up  under  Captain  Hen- 
ry Cook.  He  was  alfo  a  pupil  of  Hingeflon,  and  after 
tliat  of  Dr  Chriftopher  Gibbons.  On  the  i6th  day'of 
March,  1673,  lie  was  fworn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  in  the  room  of  Roger  Hill  ;  and  in  July, 
1674,  upon  the  deceafc  of  Mr  Pelham  Humpliicy, 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  chapel. 
In  i68j,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  private 
niufic  ;  and  in  1687,  svas  appointed  almoner  and  maf- 
ter  of  the  chorillers  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul. 
Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  eitiicr  univerlity  :  but 
archbilliop  Sancroft,  in  virtue  of  his  own  authority  in 
that  refped,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  dodor  in 
mufic.  Upon  the  dcceafe  of  Purcell  in  1695,  he  be- 
came organill  of  Weftminller-abbcy.  In  the  year 
1699,  he  was  appointed  compofer  to  hismajefty,  with  a 
falary.  Blow  was  a  compofer  of  anthems  while  a  chapel- 
boy,  and  on  the  fcore  of  his  merit  was  diflinguilhed  by 
Charles  II.  The  king  admired  very  much  a  little  duet 
ofCariffimi  to  the  words  '  Dite  o  Cicli,'  and  afked  of 
Blow  if  he  could  imitate  it.  Blow  niodeftly  anfwcrcd 
he  would  try  ;  and  compofed  in  the  fame  meafiire,  and 
the  fame  key  of  D  with  a  minor  third,  that  fine  long, 
'  Go,  perjured  man.'  The  Orfhet/j Britan/iiatj  of  Pur- 
cell had  been  publilhed  by  his  widow  foon  after  his  de- 
ceafc ;  and  contained  in  it  fomc  of  that  author's  fineft 
fongs  :  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with  was  a  mo- 
tive with  Blow  to  the  publication  in  the  year  1700,  of 
a  work  of  the  fame  kind,  entitled  Ajiiphioa  AngHcus, 
containing  compofitions  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
voices,  with  accompaniments  of  inftrumcntal  mufic,  and 
a  thorough -bafs  fig\ired  for  the  organ,  harpfichord, 
or  thcorbolute.  To  this  book  are  preiixed  commen- 
datory vcrfes  by  fuiidry  pcrfons  ;  and  among  them 
an  ode,  in  the  fecond  ftauza  of  which  arc  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

'  His  Clort.i  Pa/rrlong  ago  r'each'd  Rome, 

'  Sung  and  revcr'd  too  in  St  Pricr's  dome  ;  » 

'  A  canon  v/ill  outlive  her  jubilees  to  coinc.' 

The  canon  here  meant  is  ihnt  fine  one  to  which  the 
(;ioria  Patri  in  Dr  Blow's  gimut  fcrvicc  is  fct.  Dr 
Blow  fct  to  mufic  an  ode  for  St  Cecilia's  day,  in  1684, 
the  words  by  Mr  Oldham,  publilhed  together  with  one 
Vol.111. 
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of  Purcell  on  the  faineoccafion  performed  thepreceding     Blow, 
year.     He  alfo  compofed  and  publiflied  a  colleclion  of  l'Io«'-P're- 
lelFons  for  the  harpfichord  or    fpinnct,    and  an  ode  "^      "       ' 
on    the    death  of  Purcell,    written  by  Mr  Dryden. 
There  are    alfo  extant    of    his    compofuion   fundry 
hymns  printed  in  the   Harmonia  Sacra,  and   a  great 
number  of  catches  in  the  latter  editions  of  the  mulical 
companion. — This    great    mufician  died  in  the  year 
1708,    and    lies    buried  in  tlie  north  aile  of  V/cit- 
iniufter-abbey.     On  his  monument  is  the  canon  above 
mentioned,  engraven  on  a  book  with  an  infcription  a- 
bovc  it. 

Blow,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  ftroke  given  ei- 
ther with  the  hand,  a  weapon,  or  inilriiment.  In  fenc- 
ing, blows  differ  from  thrufts,  as  the  former  are  given 
by  flriking,  the  latter  by  pufliing. 

Military  Bloiv,  alapa  jniUlarh,  that  given  with  a 
fword  on  the  neck  or  Ihoulder  of  a  candidate  for 
knighthood,  in  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  him.  The 
cuftom  fcems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  ancient  ce- 
remony of  manumiirion.  In  giving  the  blow,  the  prince 
ufcd  the  formula  Ejio  bonus  vtilei,  "  Be  a  valiant  fol- 
dier  ;"  upon  v.'hich  the  party  rofe  a  complete  knight, 
and  qualified  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  right. 

Blow,  in  law.     See  Battery. 

F/j-Bloii  s,  the  ova  of  flies  depofited  on  fiefli,  or  o- 
ther  fubflanccs  proper  for  hatching  them. 

BivH-Pipe,  in  chemillry  and  mineralogy,  aninflru- 
ment  by  which  the  blall  of  the  breath  may  be  direeted 
upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  vitrify  any  fmall  portion  of  mineral  fubflance ; 
and  thus  the  procefs  ot  alfaying  in  the  dry  way  may  be 
performed  in  a  very  fliort  time,  where  either  want  of 
inflruments  or  opportunity  prevent  other  methods  from 
being  ufcd.  j 

Mr  Bergman  obfervcs  that    this   inftrunient  is  ex-  The  blow- 
tremely  iifcful  to  cliemills,  as  many  experiments  are  pipe  ufcful 
daily   neglected,  cither  becaufe  they  require  furnaces  to <:'i'^n''ft»' 
and  a  large  apparatus  of  velfels  ;  from  the  want  of 
time  to  examine  them  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  or  from 
the  quantity  required  in  the  common   way  for   exami- 
nation, when  the  matter  may  be  too  fcarceor  too  dear.         j 
In  all  thefe  cafes  the  blow-pipe  may  be  advantagcoully  in  whatca. 
ufed  ;  as,  i.  Molt  of  the  experiments  which  can  be  fc«  it  may 
performed  in  the  large  way  may  alfo  be  done  with  beadvanta- 
the  blow-pipe.      2.  The   experiments  which  in  the  6'""'\''*''"' 
large  way  require  many   hours,  may  in   this  method  ^  "'''  ' 
be  finiflicd  in  a  few  minutes;  and,    5.  The  fniallcft 
particle  is  fufficient.     The  only  defe(5t  is,  that  the  pro- 
portions cannot  bedetermined  with  any  prccilion  ;  and 
therefore  where  the  experiments  can  be  tried  on  a  large 
fcale,   it  is  always  to  be  preferred.     "  Cut  the  firft  in- 
quiry to  be  made,"   fays  our  author,  "  is,  w/v/ a  fub- 
fiance  contains,  not  l^o-u  much  ;   and  I  have  learned  by 
the  experience  of  many  years,  that  thefe  trials  ir.fmall 
fuggcft  the  proper  methods  of  inflitutiiig  cxperimcnis 
in  large.     Thefe  experiments  befides  have  fomc  ad- 
vaniane  over  thofs  conduclcd  in  crucibles,  :■»:.    wc 
can  fee  all  the  piicnomena  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  wondcrfidly  ilhiflratcs  the  fcries  ofopcruions 
and  (heir  caufes.     Experiments  made  in  crucil'lcs  arc 
often  fallacious,  as  the  fubftance  of  the  ve fTcl   iifelf  is 
corroded.     Wc   fippofe  that  lime  or  magncfia  melted 
with  fixed  alkali  are  united  with  it  in  the  way  of  fo- 
S  s  luiion  ; 
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BIow-p!pf .  lution  ;  but  the  globule,  when  well  fufed  in  the  fpoon,     queiit  trials  will  rtlabft^iW  hSbit ;   fo  that  a  continual  rw^|nj^. 
by  its  ir.uirii.\'-ciiry  pcniiitb  us  plaiiilv        '       '  " 


lo  fee  tliat,   tx 
crpt  ii'.o   I'llice'iLis  ['.in,  it  ii  only  nitclunlc.illy  i.n^nl. 

.;  mites,  which  can  1. 
.         in  i  crucible  ill  iiuny  hours." 
When  the       The  blow-pipe  was  tirft  introduced  into  the  chemi- 
inftrnmcnt  cal  apparatus  about  50  years  ago  by  the   celebrated 
wisfirftin- Swedilh    iiieialhirf:;i(l   Dr  Andreas  Swab,  and  ihc  in- 
troduced,   (irumcnt  was  afterwards  grcaily  improved  by  Mcllis 

and  Dr  Lngelliocin  haiyan 


Iticain  ( t 
inw.e, 


eiioDrBerken- 


by  Dr  ilcrr^culi 

bag  of  a  h.i;^ 

cafily  be  ' 

will  pru 

mind. 

this  bag  by  ri? 


1  quarter  of  an  boui  nr 
licnce  jliaa  the  i.lii- 
ciiiiigiiti;i_ 

iit/ however,  is  flilPAiggTfled  lioui's  im- 
ul,   MZ.  to  apply  the  iHbc  to  the  wind- I'lo^''''"""* 
which  beiiig  tinjt^CViwn  full,  may 
■  :  cuiuprcllid  by   ilic  arm, 

. .  ong  Q£  U  LiiJi.M>Jk\  £  JUV&&. 

ic  a  liiiv  lanlicr  improvement  10  fupply 
mail  bellows  inftcad  cf  blov.-ing 


"\ 


4         Cronflcdt,  Rinnian,  &c.     _  „  v -v    .  -    -         — ^ 

rcrpnian's  cxprcfs   treatifc  upon  1  lie  fubj eft.     Mr  Bcr^^mVCh^rb-     into  it  with  the  mouth  :  lor  thus  the  air  wiil  be   more 
■  "  ■    ■  '      '  "'  free  from  moifture,  and  alio  fitter  for  the  fupport  ot" 


dcfcriptiou  pofcs  that  the  tube  Ihoiild  be  made  of  pure  filvcr,  10 
of  the         prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  ruft  ;  with  the  ad- 

fary  hardnefs.     It  confuls  of  three  pans,  which  may 
be  occafioaally  joined  :     A  handle    (lig.  ;.)    ternii 


liame,  in  other  refptcls  ;  zs  there  is  always  a  confider-   ** 


I'latc 
XCIX. 


which,  acccordinf^  that  (juaniiiy,  mull  unfit  the  air  for 

k«ping  up  thcliauie,  and  coaftquemly  render  the  heat 

naiing  in  a  truncated  conical  apex  //  a,   which  niay^by  \^tMinKnfe 


twilling  b 
fliut  it  m 


j^.adapted  to  the,apenurc  /-  {itz-  4-)  •'^  '" 
4oTcly  than  can  Ue  done  by  a  fcrov.  ii 
vyas  an  improvement  of  for  ny^  c  he  mi  lis  to  have  a  hul- 
low  ball  on  the  lube  to  colkft  the  moirture  of  the 
■I'flTeath,  wlnch^rfluffcrcd  10  accumulaie  would  grcaily 
diminilli  the  intenfiiy  of  the  rtauie.  Inftead  of  this 
Mr  Bergman  madeufe  of  the  little  box  (fig.  4.)  formed 
of  an  eliptical  plate,  fo  bendet^rhroiigh  the  centre  that 
the  oppofne  fides  becoll>(KpJx;jiTVI,  snd  are  joined  round 
by  a  plate  c4iial  in  bread  lii  to  cc.  Such  a  box  col - 
lecls  the  moifture  of  ilic  breath  as  well  as  the  Iplurc, 
and  is  bcfidcs  auendcd  with  ihe  advantage  of  a 
comprciTcd  fignre  and  fmaller  circumference.  The 
apcrt'.tre  i  is  fomcwhat  conical,  :!iul  Iiollowed  out  of 
the  ("olid  pi.c^;  and  has  no  margin  turned  inward, 
Icll  ttjv  cil^HJ^of.  the  fluid  coMceled  after  long  blow- 
ing, or  live  cicanfing  of  the  internal  pans,  Ihould  in 
any  degree  be  prcvcniedi  The  tube  (fig.  5-)  is  very 
fmall,  and  its  lliortcr  conical  i  nd  i' e  exactly  fitted  10  the 
apcn  '.L'  f\  fo  ;';.a  iu>  air  can  cfcapc  except  through 
the  ,'ofthofe  tubes  Ihould  be  provid- 
ed v .:  .  .-^  ui  ditferent  diameters,  10  be  applied 

0$  diil'crcnt  occailtns:   the  orifice  ^  ilfelf  ought  to  be     £j;«>rfr the  extremity 
ifiooth  and  circulai|  oihcrwife  the  cone  ofiUnie-lierc-Xniixcd  with  the  A\ 


:dk 


W  Itli  regard  to  ihc  fiauje  proper  to  be  chofttu  Mr  a  cm-. 

;i  dircJls  a  flcnder'dandle,  eitlicr  oTHvajt, clival-  proinr  for 
.    ..   ^;-.  6.)^  with  acott^niwick  (H).   The  burned  top  1"'"'J"'^'"5 
mi(l  be  -wi  at  fuch  a  length,  that  the  remainder  may  ^^^  "*'"<■■• 
bc'^ bent  ii  lilllc  (,';«).     The  orilicc    (•'    ;■  •■■  i-- '•■  Id 
above  and  mar  to  ihilarch,  pcrpcri  ),^jg.  5,6. 

and  ihc  air  eq.iably  cxpntfled.    The  fiaiut  ixiul;  h  icid         g 
to  one  fide  by  the  violeng^lof  the  blafl,  exhibits  twoTwcvllkds 


;ue^^^^^B( 
,on|BlB'i 


ited; 

eni'il 

urrog 

its 


dillinft  figures  ;  the  id 
and  well  defined  ;  at] 
lent  hi 
vague 
gilion     __ 
mucTTlcrs  heat  it 
flame  does. 

Dr  Black,  as  we 
greatly  recommend  1 
mical  experiments  o: 
commended  by  him 
fcribed  ;  only  he  fa 
cheaper  material  t 
were  mnU-af-j^afe. 
"  n 


Iter  to  be  meniiJied  will  he    divided. VThc  bands 
(V  '0   pfcvciit  trf  conical  apices  (aa,  c)  from  b« 
th\ft  in   too  fajj^and  alio  fcrvc  a/toUMi 
whcnSiicfVafxes  arc,  by  repeated  aitritioifj  atlaflfol 
much  diininilhed  as  to  fall  out  fpontaneouflyj  by  filing 

away  a  liiile  of  the  bands  they  i^ay  agaSi  be 

light.     The  figures  rcprcfent  the  wnoIcaWfrarnToI 
the  proper  lize. 

The  greateft  difficulty  attending  the  ufe  cfthcblo*- 


a   more  complete 
rom  the  caiidlCj 


crnalfigurc  (/«),  conical,  blur,  ol 
IC  apex  of  this,  «,  the  moll  vio-  P| 
! external  flame  (/«),  brownilTiy 
Id  J    which  is  fpoilcd  cf  its  phlo- 
ling  atmofphere,  and  occafions 
ircniity  (  0 )   than  the  interior 

ts  all  other  eminent  chemifls, 
fiile  of  the   blow-pipe  for  chc- 
iiinerals.     The  conllnifiion  re-'^.j, 
tiers  not  from  that  alrcaily  de-  'W'  'Kftru- 
that  it  may  he  made  of  tin,  a™*"*' 
ver.:-  though  formerly  they 
e  final l-ikcam  of  air  iiluing 
e  tube,  being  nior!  ' 
nd  agitated  with  it, 
ption  of  the  vapo.ir 
^akes  it  produce 


^^|ta  any  finall  pcdy  exi^^Ced  to  li. 


arilmg 

I   ,11  ore 

7        10 
:•!.  >i  ial  BInw-pipe 


lAs  who  woi!.  f.s  ihe  goldfmiihs,  &e.  find  uftfulin 

iijftrmnent  111.1:1  lu  luJering  finall  pieces  of  metal '°'''<^""E> 
!ogtfwer;  and  ii  is  alfo  in'ed  by  the  ckemifts  in  e.\ 
ami ni ng  ihc'rffWts  of  violent  heat  upon  fmall  bodies. 
xSohie  ol'  the  anilis  \vho  ufe  it  iiuicli,  fupply  the  flream 


&c. 


upplying   it  with  a  conftant  dream  of  air^^  df  air  with  a  pair  of  bellows  placed  under  the  tabic. 


c  breath  ;  for  to  fuch  as  arc  unaccuftom- 
j^  to  i:,-»^^ppcarsS^oniradiclion  to  think  of  bh 
a  Arc3ni,,of  air  out  o^liiiMalllpaMMlP'Rme  time 
►that  we  arc  drawing  it  in  by  the  noflrils  to  fiipply  the 
nccclTary  funflions  of  rcfpiration.  An  uninterrupted 
llreain  of  air,  however,  is  ablblutcly  neceliary  :  and, 
"  to  fucceed  i«  this  operation  (fays  Mr  Bergman) 
without  inconvenience,  fomc  labour  and  practice  are 
necclfat^^  The  whole  artifice,  however,  coniifls  in. 

this,  thar       '     '    " 

trils,  thai  whicTn^BflfSWRnTt  Ihe  mouth  be  forced 
oift\liTOngh  the  tube  by  the  coniprcflion  of  the  cheeks. 
To  fomc  pcrlons  ibis  is  extremely  dillicuU  ;  but  frc- 


vvith  a,pipc  riling  up  ilmBtigh 


It,  and   to  which    the 
cxan  i  I.  '^-  ji   of  ores,  the 
more  liTliplc  inftrnment   :-,  1 :  .I'.-rrcu  ;   „:;J  by  a  Ifi'ilc 
praiflice  it  is  eafy  to  blow  a  coiiTHB|3  ftream  of  air 
with  ihe  nioyih,  bj^ecping  it  alwa^^rtl,  and  draw- 


ing in  the  air  ^)^^be~n'ollrils,  which  anfwcrs  the  fairc 
purpofc  as  the  uppcY  part  of, a  doub'e  brllows.  Mr 
Cronflcdt  iifed  the  blow-pi jle  iruch  i-  - 

luu  ti1llL'll'llH»%ai|||ifti.-B>inc.,.       ,  .-,1- 

ed,  blowing  air  through  a  bit  of  charcoal  :  and  tiiough 
the  fpccimcnsare  fmall,  we  can  fee  the  cliangcs  they 
undergo  as  well  as  if  they  were  larger  ;  and  the  eye 
can  be  alliftcd  by  a  magnifying  glafs. 

The 


L 
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Uluw-plpe.  The  rcafou  of  the  intc.ifc  heat  produced  by  the 
"  ^"j  '  blow-pipe  is,  that  in  t!ic  ordinary  way  of  burning,  the 
Why  tlic  ^"'  ^'^'^  °"^y  up"'i  t'lc  external  liirfacc  of  the  lucl,  fo 
Wow-pipc  that  it  is  not  fo  completely  inliamed. 
laifes  fuch  The  blow-pipe  iifcd  by  Mr  Cronftedt  is  compofed 
an  intcnfo  of  tv.'o  parts ;  and  tiiis  for  the  faciiiiy  both  of  makinj);, 
heat.  carrying  it  alon;r,  and  clcanling  it  in  the  infiilc  wiicn 

,,    p^.       neceli'iry.     The  two  pans  arc  rcprcfcnted   feparatef, 
ftcdt's     'and   of  the  true  fizc ;    the  ligiirc   of  the   iul'tnnnent, 
blow-pi]>e.  when  ihefe  arc  put  together,  may  be  ealily  conceived. 
The  globe.'/  (114.  2.)  is  hollow,  and  ir.adc  on  purpoie 
to  con.lcnfe  the  vjpoiirs,   which  always  liappcn  to  be  in 
the  blow-pipe  when  it  has  been  iifed   foiiie  time:   if 
this  globe  was  not  there  the  vapours  would  go  dirtftly 
with  the  wind  out  into  the  flame,  and  thereby  cool  the 
alTay.     The  hole  in  the  imall  end  i,  through  which  the 
wind  comes  out,  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  tlie  fize 
of  the  iinefl  wire.     Thii  hole  may  now  and  then  hap- 
pen to  be  Hopped  up  by  fonicthiug  coming  inio  it,  fo 
as  to  hinder  the  force  of  the  wind  :  one  ought  therefore 
to  have  a  piece  of  the  finefl  wire,  to  clear  it  with  when 
required  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  this  wire  the  better 
at  hand,  it  may  be  fattened  round  the  blow-pipe,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  reprefcnted  in  fig.  i :  f  is  the  wire 
fallencd  round  the  blow-pipe,  and   afterwards  drawn 
through  a  fmall  hole  at  e,  made  in  the  riiig/j  to  keep 
it   more  Heady.     In  order  to  determine  the  moft  con- 
venient proportions  of  this  inllrunicnt,  fcveral  blow- 
pipes of  different  iizes,  both  bigger  and  fmallcr,  have 
been  tried  :   the  former  have  required  too  much  wind  ; 
and  the  latter,  being  too  foon  filled  with  the  wind, 
have  returned  it  back  again   upon    the   lungs:    both 
ihefe  circuniftances  hindered  greatly  the  experiments, 
and  arc  perhaps  even  prejudicial  to  the  iicalth.     The 
fize  here  given  is  found  to  aufwer  bed;  and  tliough 
the  hole  mull  be  as  fmall  as  abovemcntioned,  yet  the 
fides  of  the  pipe  at  the  point  mull  not  be  thinner,  nor 
the  point  narrower,  than  here  reprefenied,   elfe  it  will 
be   too  weak,  and   not   give  fo   good   a   /lame.     It  is 
alio  to   be  obfervcd,    that    the  canal   throughout   the 
pipe,  but  particularly  ilie  hole  at  the  fmall  end,  mnft 
be  m.ide  very  fmooih,  fo  that  there  be  no  inequalities 
in  it ;  the  wind  would  elfe  be  divided,  and  confcquent- 
ly  the  flame  made  double.     That  blow-jiipe   is  to  be 
reckoned  the  bed,  through  which   can  be   formed  the 
longed  and  moll  pointed  ilame  from  offa  common-fizcd 
candle.     Thefe  blow-pipes  are  commonly  made  of  brafs 
I J       or  filver. 
Of  thcfup-      There  are  two  different  kinds  of  matter  made  nfc  of 
ports  pro-    foi-  ({i(.   fupport  of  thofe   fiibfiances  ufually  examined 
ptr  f"""  tlu;  i^jy  jjj^  bl')w-pipc  :   the  one  is  charcoal  of  fir,  or  beech, 
icdcdto    "  '^"^  '"'"  ''"^  *"'"'"  °'  '^  pirallelopiped  ;  tiie  oiher  afdver, 
the  flame  of  f'j  which  is  better,  a  golden  I'poon  fitted  wiili  a  wood- 
thc  blow-    en  handle.     Tlie  (brincr  is  generally  ufed,  excepting 
pipe.  where   phlogillon  is  to   be   avoided,  or  tlie  fidijeft  of 

examination  is  apt  to  be  abforbed  by  the  charcoal. 
The  golden  fpoon  Ihoidd  be  much  Icfs  than  the  figure 
(7.)  as  the  bulk  of  the  fiipport  prevents  the  heat  (roin 
being  raifcd  to  a  proper  degree.  To  prevent  the  fine 
light  piinicles  from  being  carried  olf  by  the  blall,  4 
final)  cavity  iliould  be  lioUowed  out  in  the  charcoal;  itl 
wliich,  being  partly  protcftcd  by  another  fmaller  piece 
of  charcoal,  they  may  be  expofcd  to  the  apex  of  the 
iiamc. 

Were  it  pofllble  to  procure  a  fiiflicicnt  quantity  of 
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deplilogifiicated   air,  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe  Blow-pipe. 

could  be  rendered  flill  more  important  than  they  arc,  "" — " ' 

as  wc  might  by  this   means  be  able  to  fufc  and  vitrily  jutcpje 
fubftai'ces  />cr  fi,  which  we  arc  now  fcarcc  able  10  do  h^at  cxcit- 
with  the  moll  powerful  fluxes.     The  dijliculty  of  pro-  edby  de- 
curing  this  kind  of  air,  however,  has  as  yet,  in  a  great  )ihlogifti- 
meafure,  excluded  the  ufcof  it  from  chemillry,  though  "^•'^  ^''■• 
M.  Ic  Blond,  Mediciii  Natmalijl  dii  Koi,  in  a  letter  to 
the   editor  of  the  Journal  de  Fhyjique  for  February, 
I737»  propoliLs,  inllcad  of  blowing  througii  the  tube, 
to  adapt  to  the  wide  end  of  it  a  Icaihern  bag,  the  fizc 
of  an   ox's  bladder,  filled  with  pure   air.     Were  this 
bag  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  p.iir  of  fmall 
bellows,    with   a  refcrvoir,  containing  a   conliderabic 
quantity  of  this  dephlogifticatcd  air,  there  is  no  dotibt 
that  many  chemical  operations  migiu  by  iis  means  be 
very  advantageouily  performed  :   and  we  are  already  af- 
fiired,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  air,  platina  iticlf 
may    be  melted.      M   dcflogi/licaicd     air,    however, 
has  not  yet  come  into  ufe,  wc  can  only  expect  fuch  ef- 
fects as  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  blall  of  common 
atmofphcric  air  ;  and  for  tiiis  purpofc  wc  mud  accommo- 
date ourfelves  with  proper  fluxes.     The  following  are 
recommended  by  Mr  Bergman.  jr 

1.  The  phofphoric  acid,  or  rather  tlie  inicrocofmic  Propertici 
fait,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  that  acid  partly  fa- of  the  phol- 
turated  with  mineral,  partly  with   volatile  alkali,  and  l""^"^'' ""^'"^ 
loaded  behdes  with  much  water  and  a  gelatinous  fat.  ^'^    ^^" 
This  fait,  when  expofed  to  the  flame,  boils  and  foams 
violently,  with  a  continual  crackling  noife,  until  the 

water  and  volatile  alkali  have  llown  off;  afterwards  it 
is  lefs  agitated,  fending  fortli  font ething like  black  fco- 
rias  arifing  from  the  burned  gelatinous  part:  thefe, 
however,  are  foon  difpcllcd,  and  exhibit  a  pellucid 
fphericle  encompalicd  by  a  beautiful  green  cloud,  which 
is  occafioncd  by  the  deflagration  of  the  phofj)horus  ari- 
fing from  the  extrication  of  the  acid  by  means  of  the 
inflaniniable  matter.  The  clear  globule  which  re- 
mains, upon  the  removal  of  the  flame,  continues  longer 
foit  than  that  formed  by  borax  ;  and  therct'ore  is  more 
fit  for  the  aildiiion  of  the  matter  to  be  dilfolved.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  expelled  by  the  fire  ;  therefore  an  ex- 
cels of  acid  remains  in  what  is  left  behind,  which  rea- 
dily aitracls  moiflure  in  a  cool  place.  "  i5 

2.  The  mineral  alkali,  or  fal  fodas,  when  put  up- Of  the  mi- 
on  charcoal,  melts  fiiperficially,  penetrates  ihe  charcoal  ucral  alkali 
with  a  crackling  noiie,  and   tiicj  difappcars.     In  the 

fpoon  it  yields  a  permanent  and  pellucid  fphericle  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  fluid  by  the  blue  ajux  of  the  flame  ; 
but  when  the  heat  is  diminilhed,  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  alfumes  a  milky  colour.  It  attacl;s  fcveral  earthy 
matters,  particularly  thofe  of  the  filiceous  kind,  but 
cannot  be  employed  on  charcoal  for  the  reafons  afligr.eJ 


above. 
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3.  Cryflallized  borax,  expofcd  to  the  flame  urged  Of  borat. 
by  the  blo<.v-pipe  or  charcoal,  firll  becomes  opaque, 
white,  and  exccliivcly  fwelled,  with  various  proiubc- 
raiices,  or  branches  proceeding  out  from  it.  \\  hen  the 
water  is  expelled,  it  eafily  eolledls  itfcif  into  a  mafs, 
which,  when  well  fufed,  yields  a  tranfparent  fphericle, 
retaining  its  tranfparcncy  even  after  cooling.  If  cal- 
cined borax  be  employed,  the  clear  fphericic  is  obtain- 
ed the  fooncr. 

Having  thus  provided   every   thing  necelfary,  the 
following  directions  arc  next  to  be  aiicndcd  to. 

Sf  2  T 
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II 
Of  the  acid 
of  arfeuic. 


Of  molyb- 
d.xni. 


5.1 

Of  borax. 


1.  A  common  tallow  candle,  not  too  thick,  is  ge- 
nerally preferable  to  a  wax  candle,  or  to  a  lamp.  The 
fiiuH'  in.ill  not  be  cut  too  Ihort,  as  the  wick  Ihould  bcnJ 
towards  the  objcd. 

2.  The  weaker  exterior  flame  mull  firft  be  direiSled 
upon  the  objcrt,  until  its  ctilcts  be  difcavcrcd;  alter 
whicli  the  interior  flame  muft  be  applied. 

3.  Wc  mull  obfervcwitk  attention  whether  the  mat- 
ter decrepitates,  fpiits,  fwclls,  vegetates,  boils,   &c. 

4.  The  piece  expofcd  to  the  flame  IhouM  fcarcc  ever 
exceed  the  lizc  of  a  pepper-corn;  but  ought  always  to 
be  hrge  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  forceps  (tig.  10.). 
When  ihc  particle  is  too  Urge,  part  of  it  mull  necef- 
firily  be  without  the  focus;  and  thus  cool  both  the 
fupport  and  the  part  immerfed  in  the  blue  apex  // 
(fig.  6.).  It  may,  however,  be  broken  into  pieces  liifli- 
cie7itly  fmall  by  means  of  the  hammer  (tig.  8.),  upon 
thcflccl  plate  (tig.  9.);  any  of  the  fmall  parts  being 
prevented  from  flying  offby  the  ring  H. 

y.  A  fmall  piece  Thould  be  added  fcparately  to  each 
of  the  fluxes:  concerning  which  it  mull  be  oblcrvcd, 
whether  it  dilfolves  wholly,  or  only  in  part ;  whether  this 
be  effeded  with  or  without  ctfervefctnce,  quickly  or 
flowly  ;  whether  the  mafs  be  divided  into  a  powder,  or 
gradually  and  externally  corroded;  with  what  colour 
the  glafs  is  tinged  ;  and  whether  it  becomes  opaque,  or 
remains  pellucid. 

Having  given  tliefc  direftions,  our  author  (Mr 
Bergman)  proceeds  next  to  conlidcr  the  fubjeds  pro- 
per to  be  examined  by  the  blow-pipe.  Thefc  he  di- 
vides into  four  dalles:  i.  Saline;  2.  Earthy;  3.  In- 
flammible;  and  4.  Metallic. 

I.  The  S^lis,  though  diflinguilhcd  by  their  taflc  and 
folubility  in  water,  diiTcrfo  much  in  degree,  that  itisim- 
polPible  to  dillinguilh  them  abfolulcly  Ironi  the  earths  by 
any  natural  boundaries.  Many  of  them,  when  cxpofed 
to  the  rtime,  calily  melt  by  the  water  of  cryllallization 
they  contain.  After  this  is  dilFijuicd,  they  fplit;  and 
by  a  more  intenfe  heat  are  readily  fufed  :  others  are 
deprived  of  their  water  without  any  tulion  ;  and  then 
melt  once  by  a  heat  mure  or  lefs  intcni'c,  according  to 
their  nature;  and  fome  fly  off  with  the  heat. 

Acids  in  general  cannot  bear  the  action  of  the  blow- 
pipe, fuch  at  lead  as  are  ealily  kept  in  a  fluid  Hate,  h 
is  othcrwife,  however,  with  fome  of  thofc  which  ap- 
pear  folids.  The  acid  of  arfenic  upon  cliarcoal  at- 
trafts  the  inflammable  matter,  generates  wliite  arfenic, 
and  flics  off"  in  vapours.  In  the  fpoon  it  melts  with- 
out emitting  fmoke,  unlefs  it  can  acquire  phlogillon 
either  from  the  fupport  on  which  it  is  placed,  or  the 
flimc  of  the  candle.  The  acid  of  molybdasna,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  feenis  to  be  the  balis  of  fome  metal, 
as  it  has  a  fpecific  gravity  of  3,461,  poirelfes  the  pro- 
perty of  tinging  fluxes,  and  decompoling  the  phlogif- 
ticated  alkali;  he  adds,  "  Is  this  the  acid  of  tin!" 
This  acid  is  abforbed  by  charcoal ;  and  in  the  fpoon 
emits  a  white  fmoke,  which  on  touching  the  apex  of 
the  interior  flame,  aiunncs  a  beautit'ul  blue  colour,  and 
again  grows  white  upon  expofure  to  the  exterior  tlame. 
It  tinges  microcofmic  fait  of  a  fine  green;  borax  af- 
fumes  an  alh-colour  by  rellecTion,  but  has  a  dark  vio- 
let when  we  look  through  it.  The  acid  of  borax, 
commonly  called  fal  fidathus,  cafily  liquefies,  in  the 
f^ime  manner  with  borax  ilfelf,  but  docs  not  fwell  fo 
much  as  that  fait  does.     It  leaves  a  fixed  pellucid  glo- 


bule. Acid  of  tartar  liquefies  on  the  firft  contaft  of 
the  exterior  flame,  fwells,  foams,  grows  black,  and 
fends  torth  a  fmoke  and  blue  flame,  leaving  a  fpongy 
coal,  the  grcatell  part  of  which  is  foon  converted  into 
allies  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The  conibuftion,  how- 
ever, mult  be  lluw,  and  the  wtakcft  part  of  the  flame 
only  employed,  in  order  to  obfervc  thtfe  changes  dif- 
linctly.  By  the  contatrt  of  the  exterior  flame,  cryflal- 
lizcd  acid  of  fugar  is  flrll  made  of  an  opaque  white, 
then  melts,  and,  laltly,  flics  oft  without  leaving  any  re- 
liduum.  Acid  of  pholphorus  cafily  melts  into  a  pellu- 
cid globule,  which  afterwards  dcliquiates  in  the  air. 
Cryllallized  vegetable  alkali  flrfl  becomes  opaque,  and 
decrepitates  long  and  violently  ;  then  melts  into  a  glo- 
bule, which  remains  in  the  fpoon  ;  but  expands  on  char- 
coal, and  is  abforbtd  with  a  crackling  noifc.  The  vo- 
latile alkali  liquefies  a  little,  and  is  then  diflipated. 

Several  of  the  neutral  falts  flow  twice,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  in  their  crylials. 
The  decrepitating  falls  arc  broken  and  difpcrfcd  by  a 
fudden  heat.  Of  this  kind  are  vitriolic  tartar,  vi- 
triolic fal  ammoniac,  common  fait,  and  fal  digeAivus. 
Tliofe  which  have  a  volatile  alkali  foriluir  balis,  lly 
oil  in  a  very  Ihort  time. — By  the  application  o(  the 
external  flame,  fait  of  amber  laid  on  charcoal  licpitfies 
and  fnidkes,  the  contadl  of  the  internal  flame  feis  it  on 
fire,  and  it  continues  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame  till  it 
toially  difappcars.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  when 
it  is  put  in  the  fpoon,  excepting  when  it  contains  too 
great  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  indeed  very  frequently 
happens.  In  this  cafe  fome  traces  of  coal  arc  to  be 
nut  wiili.  The  fpurious  fait  of  amber  prefents  differ- 
ent phenomena  according  10  ihe  fubllances  made  ufe  of 
in  atiultcrating  it. 

The  detonating  falts,  into  which  the  nitrous  acid 
always  enters  as  a  component  part,  liquefy  in  the  fpoon, 
and  are  not  dtcompofcd  on  ihc  charcoal  until  it  takes 
fire ;  they  arc  then  decompofed'  with  violent  flame 
ami  noifc,  but  which  is  diflcrcnt  in  degree  according 
to  the  balls  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  united. 
Thus  the  nitrous  acid  combined  with  vegetable  alkali 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  but  with  the  mineral  and  vo- 
latile alkali  has  a  yellow  one. 

The  carbonaceous  falls  yield  fpongy  coals  by  the 
combuftion  of  iheir  acid,  which  by  igniiion  becomes 
white,  leaving  their  alkaline  bnlis  pure  behind  them. 
Thcfe  are  the  acid  of  tartar,  crude  tartar,  fait  of  forrcl, 
and  tariarized  mineral  and  vcgctallr  alkali. 

The  hepatic  falts,  when  put  on  charcoal,  melt  into 
a  red  or  yellow  mafs,  which  ditFufcs  an  hepatic  fmell, 
cfpecially  when  moiflencd  by  an  acid.  To  this  clafs 
belong  all  thofe  fixed  in  the  fire  which  contain  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  which  when  faturaicd  with  phlogillon 
produces  fulphur;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  and  Glau- 
ber's fait. 

Few  of  the  earthy  falts  flow  fufnciently  thin  to  be 
reduced  into  a  perfeft  globule  ;  nor  do  they  all  actually 
enter  into  fulion,  though  the  water  of  cryllallization 
excites  a  great  foam  by  its  going  off.  Thofe  which 
contain  the  vitriolic  acid  cffcrvefcc  violently  with  bo- 
rax and  microcofmic  fait,  but  are  diflblved  with  difH- 
culty  by  the  fait  of  foda. 

The  intumefccnt  falts.  i.  Vitriolated  magnefia, 
commonly  called  Epfomfalt,  fwells,  foams,  and  may  be 
melted  by  being  repeatedly  cxpofed  to  the  flame.  2. 
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Gypfura 
fufible  by 
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pipe. 
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Blow-pipe.  Alum  is  fomewhat  different  :  for  finally  all  tbnlliiion 
^—'■'-~'  ceafes,  and  the  mafs  remains  incapable  of  further 
change  by  fire  than  to  fplit.  When  hot,  it  is  variega- 
ted with  blue  fpois.  3.  A  combination  of  lime  with 
acetous  acid  fwells  much  like  alum,  but  fcaicely  adheres 
to  the  charcoal.  4.  Nitrated  inagnefia  Avells  with  a 
crackling  noife,  but  without  any  detonation.  J.  To 
this  clafs  alio  belongs  the  combination  of  marine  acid 
with  magncfia. 

Gypfum  eluded  the  utmofl  force  of  Mr  Pott's  fur- 
nace, but  may  be  fufed  in  a  moment  by  expohng  a 
fei^lion  of  the  lamella  to  the  blue  flame.  Though  na- 
turally pellucid,  it  inftantly  becomes  opaque  ;  and  the 
water  it  contains  flies  ofFwithout  any  ebullition. 

The  following  fubftanccs  are  foluble  in  borax  and 
microcofmic  fait  with  etfcrvefcence. 

1.  Lime,  magnefia,  alum,  and  combination  of  lime 
wirii  acetous  acid. 

2.  The  metallic  filts  which  do  not  decrepitate. 
Some  of  thcle  containing  either  a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  their  cryflals,  or  obllinately  retaining  their 
acid,  flow  in  the  fire,  while  others  only  foam.  Molt 
of  them  recover,  in  part  at  leaft,  their  metallic  appear- 
ance, efpecially  when  they  touch  the  coal,  leaving  at 
the  fame  time  a  fnapclefs  fcoria.  By  the  addition  of 
borax,  the  fcorix  are  dilfolved,  and  thercgulus  better 
coUcifled  ;  the  fluxes  arc  tinged  in  the  fame  mannir  as 
by  the  metallic  calces. 

3.  The  decrepitating  metallic  faks  ;  lead  combined 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  antimony  with  ihatof  lanar. 

4.  Volatile  metallic  falts  which  have  mercury  for 
their  bafis.  Thofe  wiiich  contain  marine  arid  in  ge- 
neral fly  ofFmore  quickly  than  thofe  in  which  the  me- 
tal is  combined  with  any  other  mciiflruum. 

5.  Detonating  metallic  filts,  as  lilvcr,  mcrcurv,  lead, 
and  bifmuth  united  with  nitrous  acid. 

6.  Tlie  intumefcent  metallic  fahs,  vitriolated  and  ni- 
trated coi'pcr,  iron  anil  cobalt  vitriolated,  and  nitrated 
zinc.  Thefe  fwell  witii  noifc  and  a  certain  degree  of 
ebullition  on  the  firfl  contaifl  of  the  flame,  but  after- 
wards remain  unchanged. 

7.  The  fufiblc  metallic  falts,  as  filver  and  Icaii  com- 
bined with  vitriolic  acid,  and  zinc  combined  with  ma- 
rine acid. 

8.  Antimony  combined  with  acid  of  tatar,  a  earbc- 
naceous  metallic  fait. 

9.  Metallic  falts  cominunicating  a  certain  colour 
to  the  flame.  Blue  vitriol,  and  folution  of  copper  in 
nitrous  acid,  produce  a  greenncfs  ;  but  folution  uf 
copper  in  fpirit  of  (alt  acts  witli  much  more  eflicacy. 
The  green  cryflals  of  this  firfl  grow  red  by  tlie  contaol 
of  theexternal  flame  ;  afterwards  they  liquefy  and  grow 
black,  making  the  flame  at  rirlt  of  a  deep  blue,  which 
afterwards  verges  to  a  green.  The  flame  thus  tinged 
expands  much,  and  remainsin  that  fl.iie  until  the  whole 
of  the  flit  be  dilFipateJ.  This  green  fait,  added  to 
microcofmic  fait  in  fufion,  immediately  fliows  a  beauti- 
ful flame  :  the  clear  globule  is  tinged  green,  and  does 
not  grow  opaque  or  brown,  unlefs  a  large  quantity  of 
the  microcofmic  fait  be  added  ;  a  circimiflancc  which 
takes  place  much  fooner  on  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of 

•,8         borax. 
Calcareous        II.  Earthy  S:ihfta!ices. —  I.  Crude  calcareous   earth 
tarih.         cficrvefces  a  little  wLih  mineral  alkali,  and  is  divided  in- 
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to  fmall  particles,  but  fparingly  dilfolved.  When  over- 
barned,  it  feenis  not  to  be  divided  or  din'.inill.cd.  The 
former  dilfolves  in  borax  with  etfcrvefcence  ;  but  the 
latter  fcarcely  produces  any  bubbles.  The  fame  pheno- 
mena take  place  with  microcofinic  acid,  only  the  efFer- 
vcfccne  is  iomewhat  greater.  A  very  fmall  piece  of 
calcareous  earth  is  tafily  difl'oived  in  borax  and  micro- 
cofmic fait  yielding  quiie  pellucid  fphericlcs  :  but  if  more 
earth  be  gradually  added,  the  flux,  faiuraitdat  length, 
retains  the  dilfotved  matter  indeed  while  in  perfei'l  fu- 
fion, but  on  removing  it  from  the  flame,  the  part  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  heat  alone  fuon  feparates.  Hincc 
clouds  firfl  begin  to  appear,  and  at  length  the  viholc 
globule  becomes  opaque,  but  recovers  its  iraiifparcncy 
again  by  fulion.  If  the  melted  pellucid  globule,  how- 
ever, which  would  grow  opaque  by  cooling,  be  plunged 
while  hot  into  melting  tallow,  water,  or  other  fubfiancts 
likewife  hot  (for  cold  generally  cracks  it),  fo  as  to 
grow  fuddenly  hard,  it  retains  its  tranfpareiicy  ;  the 
particles  being  as  it  were  fixed  in  that  llatc  which  is 
neceflary  to  tranfparency. 

2.  Terra  ponderofa,  expofed  alone  to  the  flame,  be- 
comes cauflic,  foluble  in  water,  and  lofes  its  property 
of  tfFervefcing  with  acids.  It  cflcrvefcts  a  little,  and 
is  fcnhbly  diminilhcd  by  fait  of  foda  ;  dilfolves  with  a 
flight  efFcrvcfcence  in  borax,  as  well  as  in  microcofmic 
flit,  but  eflervcfces  fumeuhat  more  violently  in  the 
latter. 

;.  Magnefia  by  iifelf  lofes  its  atrial  acid,  and  witli 
it  the  property  of  cficrvefcing  with  acids.  In  fait  of 
foda,  it  is  fcarcely  diniinifhed,  but  elFcrvcfces  a  little. 
It  dilfolves  in  borax  alfo,  with  a  flight  tflirvcfccnce  ; 
and  likewife  in  microcofmic  fait,  but  with  a  greater 
cffervcfcence. 

4.  Common  clay  contains  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
particles,  particularly  filictous  earth,  of  which  the 
quantity  is  generally  one  half  of  the  whole.  When 
pure  clay  therefore  is  required,  the  earth  of  alum  di- 
gtiled  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and  well  waflied,  mud 
be  employed.  This  earth,  on  cxpofiirc  to  the  flame, 
grows  hard,  contrafls  in  bulk,  but  does  not  melt.  It 
eiFervefccs  a  little  in  fal  fods,  but  is  fparingly  dilTol- 
ved.  In  borax  it  dilTolves  with  a  very  confiderahle  tl- 
fcrvefcence,  and  with  afliil  greater  in  microcofmic  acid. 

5.  Siliceous  earth,  by  itfclf,  is  not  fufed.  In  fal- 
fodx  it  dilfolves  with  remarkable  tfiVrvcfcence ;  and  if 
the  niiceous  earth  dilfulved  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 
flux,  it  yields  a  pellucid  glafs.  This,  and  all  the  other 
operations  with  fal  Ibd.x,  mull  be  performed  in  a  fpoon. 
In  borax  it  diflblves  flowly,  without  any  efFcrvtlirciicc  ; 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  only  lUU  more  flowly,  in  mi- 
crocofmic acid. 

Mr  Bergman  next  enumerates  the  various  car'hs  of 
all  different  kinds  which  he  had  fiibjce^cd  to  the  blow- 
pipe ;  and  of  thefe  he  found  that  the  following  did  not 
without  the  ntmoft  difliculty  fliow  any  ligns  of  fulion  : 
viz.  Pure  alheflos,  refrae'lory  clay,  pure  mica,  fapphire, 
flint,  and  ffeatite.  The  (our  lalt  are  indurated  by  lire. 
Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  chryfolitc  and  emerald,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  hydrophaiuis,  liliceous,  jafpcr,  onyx, 
opal,  and  quartz.  The  reft  are  fufible  cither  by  them- 
fclves  or  with  tlie  addition  of  proper  fluxes.  On  thefe, 
he  obferves,  in  general,  tliat  when  the  ftFcrvclccncc  is 
to  be  examined,  only  a  very  little  piece  of  tiic  niaitcr 
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Uli.w-pipe.  is  to  be  adJcd  Co  ihe  flux  :  as  the  inofl  fiibtile  powder 

' ^ ■  contains  air,  which  being  expelled  by  i!;c  heat,  forms 

an  appc.irancc  of   eflcrvefccncc.     2.  The  foUitiou  is 
ofitn  accelerated  by  lime,  fpathiini  pondcrofum,  gyp- 
f  i:n,  and  other  additions.     3.  Gypfmn  alone  is  often 
A'.\  excellent  Jiux.     With  an  tiiual  «iiiaiuity  of  mineral 
flior  it  is  caftly  reduced   to  a  pellucid  globule,  which 
grows  white  and   opaque    on  cooling.     The  fpstliiim 
ponderofinn  alfo  unites  with  mineral  fliior  ;    but  the 
^4        mafs  does  not  becomes  pellucid. 
Ofinilam-       111.  Ho^X  InfiiiiiD.iii'jlc  Subjlanc^s,  when  cxpofcd  to 
mabk  fub-  [Ik  apcxof  the  tlinic,  begin  toliqucfy,  unlcfs  ihcy  have 
ftaucLs.       a  "-rcat  quantity  of  earth  in  their  compohtion  ;  which, 
however,  docs  not  generally  prevent  their  inrianinia- 
tion.     When  they  arc  once  inriamcd,   the  blalt   ought 
to  be  (lopped  until  they  have  burned  away  cither  alone 
or  with  a  flux  ;  after  which  the  rtliduiun  is  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  llamc.     The  mofl  remarkable  appear- 
ances exhibited  by  inflammable  bibllanccs,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  blow-pipc,  are  the  following  : 

I.  Ambergris  burns  with  a  white,  fmoky,  and 
odoriferous  llamc,  until  it  be  totally  confunied  ;  but 
when  impure,  it  is  cxtinguilhed,  leaving  behind  a 
black  mafs  which  foon  grows  white  by  ignition,  and 
confills  partly  of  calcareous  powder.  2.  Tranfparent 
amber  exhibits  almoft  the  fame  appearance,  but  vaniflt- 
es  totally  by  heat  in  the  fpoon :  fo  that  in  this  way 
we  can  fcarccly  form  any  ju^lgment  of  the  rcliduum  ; 
which,  however,  is  cafdy  obtained  from  o]iaque  amber. 
Afphahum,  3-  ^^^'^  afphaltum  burns  with  fmokc,  and  is  totally 
&c.  'confumcd  without  any  refiduum.     4.   Mountain  pitch 

leaves  black  fcoria»,  fliining,  and  of  a  brink  nature. 
5.  Bituminous  fchill  and  lithanthrax,  belides  their 
matrix,  leave  an  oily  coal,  or  even  fpongy  fcorise,  if 
the  refiJuuin  liqiiclics  at  all.  6.  Common  fnlphur 
readily  melts  alone,  and  grows  red  ;  after  which  it 
takes  lire,  and  is  confumcd  with  a  blue  llamc  and  a 
moft  penetrating  and  fuffucating  odour.  7.  Molyb- 
d-.rna  contains  a  portion  of  common  fulphur  united  to 
a  peculiar  acid.  It  does  not  take  lire,  and  fufTei-s  but 
little  change  on  the  charcoal ;  but  on  being  expofed 
to  the  flame  ia  the  fpoon,  it  dcpofites  a  white  fmoke  in 
dirc^^ionof  the  blaft.  This  fuioke  grows  blue  by  the 
contact  of  the  interior  flame,  but  lofcs  its  colour  by  the 
exterior  one.  It  undergoes  little  change  by  borax  or 
the  microcofmic  fait,  but  dilfolves  in  fait  of  foda  with 
violent  ctftrvefcencc.  It  i;rows  red  and  tranfparent  by 
fufion  ;  and  w  hen  cold,  ailumes  a  dilute  red  colour  and 
Plumbago,  opaque,  with  an  hepatic  fmcll.  8.  Plumbago  emits 
'  fmoke  on  burning,  but  which  is  only  perceptible  the 
inftant  the  flame  ccafes.  It  differs  from  molybdsna 
ia  not  depofiting  any  white  powder,  and  particularly 
in  not  being  taken  up  by  fait  of  foda.  It  is  not  changed 
by  borax  or  microcofmic  fait. 

Inflammable  ores  take  lire  with  difficulty  ;  fomc  are 
fcarccly  changed,  while  others  arc  confumcd  or  fly  oti", 
.J        leaving  the  metallic  calx  behind. 
Of  the  flux      The  fluxes  in  general  arc  tinged  by  phlogiflon  ;   but 
es.  nnlefs  this  be   fixed  by   fome  mciallic  calx,  it  is  eafily 

5j        defl;roycd  by  burning. 

Of  the  per-      IV.  ThepcrlVifl  Metals\otcno  partof  ihcirphlogifton 

fc(ft  metals,  even  in  the  moll  intenfe  heat;   and  when  calcined  in 

*         the  moifl  way,  recover  their  former  nature  by   finiple 

fufion.     The  imperfefl  metals  arc  calcined  by  fire,  c- 

fpccially  by  the  exterior  flame  ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
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their  being  reduced,  indifpcnfably  require  the  contaifl  Ultfw-pipc. 

of  the  phlogiftic  fubllance.     With  rcfpcft  to  fiifibiliiy,  '      Y"     ' 

the  two  extremes  are  mercury  and  plaiina  ;  the  former  of  ^•^^^  ^if. 

being  fcarce  ever  ftcn  in  a  folid  form,  and  the  httcr  ftrcnt  dc- 

almoll  as    diflicult  of  fufion.      The  metals  therefore  prccs  of  fu- 

may  be  ranked  in  this  order,  according  to  their  dt- f'''''i'y ''f 

grets  of  fiifibiliiy.    i.  Mercury.    2.  Tin.    3.  Bilmuih.  ''"=  ">«'»!'• 

4.  Lead.    5.  Zinc.    6.  Antimony.    7.  Silver.    8.  Gold. 

9.  Arfenic.     10.   Cobalt        n.  Nickel.       12.    Iron.  ^^,„^,^„^j.^ 

13.  Manganelc.     14.  Platina.     The  two  laft  do  not  j„j  |,|3,ip, 

yield  to  the  blow-pipe,  and  indeed  forged  iron  docs  do  not  yield 

not  melt  witliout  diliiculiy  ;  but  cafl  iron  perfectly.        totheblow- 

Metals  in  fi:fion  atilft  a  globular  form,  and  eafdy  P'l"-'- 

roll  off' the  charcoal,   efpeciallv  when  of  thelizeofa„     ■5°, 

,.  f       11  ■  .1         f  I  .      •    Gencralap- 

gram  of   pepper.     Smaller  pieces  therclore  ought  ci-       |.j|j|^j,'yj. 

ther  to  be  ufol,  or  they  lliould  be   placed  in  hollows  J,,,.,,;],  i,^. 
made  in  the  charcoal.     On  their  firfl  melting  they  af-  fore  the 
fume  a  polidied  furfacc,  an  appearance  always  retained  blow-pip*, 
by  the  perfcft  metals  ;    but  the  impcrftct  are  foon  ob- 
fcured  by  a  pellicle  formed  of  the  calx  of  the  metal. 
The  colours  communicated  by  the  calces  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  metal  from  which   the  calx  is 
produced.     Some    of    ih.e   calces  eafily  recover  their 
metallic  form  by  fimple  expofure  to  flame  upon  the 
charcoal  ;  others  arc  reduced  in  this  way  with  more 
difliculty  ;  and  fome  not  at  all.    The  reduced   calces 
of  the   volatile    metals  immediately  fly  off  from  the 
charcoal.     In  the  fpoon  ibiy  exhibit  nitrous  globules  ; 
but  it  is  very  diflicult  to  prevent  them  from  bting  firft 
diflipated  by  the  blafl.  ^y 

The  metals  arc  taken  up  by  the  fluxes  :    but  as  mi-  Fluxes  pro- 
ntral  alkali  yields  an  opaque  fphcrule,  it   is  not  to  be  per  to  be 
made  ufe  of.     Globules  of  bora.x  diflbhe  and  nult  any  ufed  with 
metallic  calx;  and   iinlefs  too   much  loaded  with   it,  ""^'*"' 
appear  pellucid  and  coloured,     A    piece   of  metal   cal- 
cined  in  the  flux  produces  the  fame  tfTcft,  but   more 
flowly-     A  portion  of  the  calx  generally  recovers  its 
metallic  form,   and  floats  on    the  melted    niaitcr  like 
one  or  more  excrtfcer.ces.     In  proportion  as  the   glo- 
bule is  more  loaded  it  extends  itfclf  more  on  the  char- 
coal, and  at  length  cannot  allume  a  globular  form  ;   for 
the   metallic  additamcnt  augments   the  attraction  for 
phlogiflon.  ^g 

The  calces  of  the  perfeft  metals  are  reduced  by  bo-  RcduSion 
rax  in  the  fpoon,  and  adhere  to  it   at  the  point  of  con-  of  the  cal- 
taft,   and  there  only.     The  microcofmic  fait  atls  like  ecsofpcr- 
borax,  but    does  not  reduce    the  metals.     It  attacks  ^'"^  mttali. 
them  more   powerfully  on   account  of  its  acid  nature  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  preferves  the  fphcrical   form,  and 
therefore  is  adapted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  inve- 
ftigation  of  metals.  c^ 

The  tinge  communicated  to  the  flux  frequently  va-  Colours  ae- 
ries, being  different  in  the  fufed  and  in  the  cooled  glo-  quind  by 
bule  ;   for  fome  of  the  diflolvcd  calces,  while   fulcd, '•":''""*• 
fliow   no  colour,  but  acquire  one  while   cooling  ;  but 
others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  much    more  intenfe 
colour  W'hile  in  the  ftate  of  fluidity.     Should  tile  tranf- 
parency  be  injured  by  too  great  a  concentration  of  co- 
lour,  the  globule,  on  compreifing  it  w-iih   the  forceps, 
or  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  will  exhibit  a  thin  and 
tranfparent  mafs  :  but  if  the  opacity  arifcs  from  fuper- 
faturation,  more  flux  muft  be  added  ;  aiid  as  the  fluxes 
attraft  the  mcisls  with  unequal  forces,   the  latter  pre- 
cipitate one  another. 

Metals  when  mineralized  by  acids  have  the  proper- 
ties 
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Bliw-plpc.  ties  of  metallic  falts;  when  iiiiiicralizcd  by  fixed  air, 
'  liit-y  poll'tli)  tlic  properties  of  calces,  tliat  volatile  fiib- 
llance  being  ealily  expelled  without  any  ctfcrverccnce  ; 
but  when  combined  with  fiilphiir,  lliey  pollcfs  proper- 
ties of  a  peciiHar  kind.  They  may  then  be  melted,  or 
even  calcined  upon  the  charcoal,  as  alio  in  a  golden  or 
lilvcr  fpoon.  The  volatile  parts  are  dillinguilh.ed  by 
the  fiiiell  or  fniokc;  the  fixed  rclidua  by  the  particles 
reduced  or  precipitated  upon  iron,  or  from  the  tinge 
of  the  tliixes. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  flate  fufes  on  the  charcoal,  and 
is  the  only  metal  which  remains  unchanged.  It  may 
be  deprived  of  its  phlo^ifton  in  tlie  moill  way  by  folu- 
tion  in  aquaregia;  but  to  calcine  it  alfo  by  fire,  we 
muft  purliie  the  following  method:  To  a  globule  of 
microcofmic  fait  let  there  be  added  a  fmall  piece  of  fo- 
lid  gold,  of  gold  leaf,  purple  mineral,  or,  which  is 
beft  of  all,  of  the  cryftalline  fait  formed  by  a  Iblution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia  containing  fea-falt.  Let  this 
again  be  melted,  and  added  while  yet  foft  to  turbiih 
mineral,  which  will  immediately  grow  red  on  the  cou- 
taft.  The  fulion  being  afterwards  repeated,  a  vehement 
ciFervcfcence  arifcs  ;  aud  when  this  is  conuderably  di- 
minilhed,  let  theblall  be  flopped  for  a  few  moments,  a- 
gain  begun,  and  fo  continued  until  almoll  all  the  bub- 
bles dilappear.  After  this  the  fpherule,  on  cooling, 
alTumes  a  ruby  colour;  but  if  this  docs  not  happen,  let 
it  be  jull  made  foft  by  the  exterior  ilame,  and  upon 
hardening  this  tinge  generally  appears.  Should  the 
proccfs  f.iil  at  firit,  owing  to  fume  minute  circum- 
llances  which  cannot  be  dcl'cribed,  it  will  fucceed  on 
the  fecond  or  third  trial.  Tlic  ruby-coloured  globule, 
when  comprclled  by  the  forceps  while  hot,  frequently 
becomes  blue;  by  fudden  fulion  it  generally  aii'umes 
an  opal  colour,  which  by  rcfraJlion  appears  blue,  and 
by  refieclion  of  a  brown  red;  if  further  urged  by  the 
fire,  it  lofes  all  colour,  and  appears  like  water ; 
but  the  redntfs  may  be  reproduced  feveral  times  by 
the  addition  of  turbiih  mineral.  Tiie  flux  is  reddened 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  addition  of  tin  inllead  of 
turbith  ;  but  it  has  a  ycllowifli  hue,  and  more  eaiily  be- 
comes opaque;  while  the  rediiefs  communicaied  by 
turbith  mineral  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  quite  refemblcs 
a  ruby.  Eora,\  produces  the  fame  phenomena,  but 
more  rarely;  and  in  all  cafes  the  llighteft  variation  in 
the  management  of  the  fire  will  make  the  experiment 
fail  entirely. 

The  ruby  coloiir  may  alfo  be  produced  by  copper ; 
whence  a  doubt  may  arife,  whether  it  be  the  gold  or 
the  remains  of  the  copper  that  produces  this  effect. 
]\Ir  Bergman  thinks  it  probable  that  both  may  contri- 
bute towards  it,  cfpecially  as  copper  is  often  found  to 
contain  gold. 

This  precious  metal  cannot  dire(5lly  be  mineralized 
by  fulphur;  but  by  the  medium  of  iron  is  ibmetimes 
formed  into  a  golden  pyrites.  Here,  however,  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  globule  can  fcarcc- 
ly  be  extracted  from  it  by  the  blow-pipe. 

Grains  of  native  platina  arc  not  atfe>^cd  by  the 
blow-pipe,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  (luxes:  which, 
however,  arc  frcquenily  tinged  green  by  it :  but  pla- 
tina, precipitated  from  aqua  rcgia  by  vegetable  or  vo- 
latile alkali,  is  reduced  by  microcofmic  fait  to  a  faiall 
malleable  globule.     OiU"  author  has  been  able  to  unite 
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fcven  or  eight  of  thefe  into  a   malleable  ir.afs  ;  but  riow- 
more   of  thcni   produced  only  a  brittle  one.     l'la:iua  '       ^ 
fcarcfly  loi'cs  all  its  iron  inikis  reduced    10  very  ibin 
fufion. 

Silver  in  its  mftallic  ftate  eafdy  melts,  and  refi.ls 
calcination.  Silver  leaf  falicncd  by  means  of  the 
breath,  or  a  Rilinion  of  borax,  may  talily  be  fixed  on 
it  by  the  fiamc,  and  through  the  glafs  it  appears  of 
a  gold  colour;  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  crack 
tlie  glafs.  Calcined  filver  precipitated  from  nitrous  a- 
cid  by  fixed  alkali  is  cafily  reduced.  The  microcofmic 
acid  dil1t)lves  it  fpeedily  and  copioufly  ;  but,  on  cool- 
ing, it  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  whitiili  yellow,  which 
is  alio  fonietimcs  the  cafe  with  leaf-filver.  Copper  is 
difcovered  by  a  green  colour,  and  fomciimes  by  that 
of  a  ruby,  unlefs  we  choofe  rather  to  impute  that  to 
gold.  The  globules  can  fcarcely  be  obtained  pellucid, 
unlefs  the  quantityof  calx  be  very  fmall;  but  a  longer 
fuiion  is  neceilary  to  produce  an  opacity  with  borax. 
The  globule,  loaded  with  dilfolved  filver  during  the 
time  of  its  fulion  in  the  fpoon,  covers  a  ]>iece  of  cop- 
per with  filver,  and  becomes  itfelf  of  a  pellucid  green: 
antimony  quickly  takes  away  the  milky  opacity  of  dif- 
folved  luna  cornea,  and  fcparates  the  filver  in  diftinft 
grains.  Cobalt  and  mod  of  the  other  meials  likcwifc 
precipitate  filver  on  the  fiime  principles  as  in  the  moid 
way,  viz.  by  a  double  elective  attraction.  The  metal 
to  be  dillblved  remains  untouched  as  long  as  it  retains 
its  phlogillon  ;  but  is  taken  up  when  a  fiifiicient  quan- 
tity of  that  principle  has  flnfted  to  the  precipitate  and 
reduced  it.  This  metal,  when  mineralized  by  marine 
and  vitriolic  acids,  yields  a  natural  luna  cornea,  which 
produces  a  number  of  fmall  metallic  globules  on  the 
charcoal:  it  diirolves  in  microcoftnic  fait,  and  renders 
it  opaque;  and  is  reduced,  partially  at  leaft,  by  borax. 
Sulphurated  filver,  called  alfo  the  glalFy  ore  of  that 
metal,  fufed  upon  charcoal,  eafily  parts  with  the  ful- 
phur it  contains;  fo  that  a  poliflied  globule  is  often 
produced,  which,  if  necclTary,  may  be  depurated  by 
borax.  The  filver  may  alfo  be  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  copper,  iron,  or  manganefe.  When  arfeuic 
makes  part  of  the  compound,  as  in  the  red  ore  of  arfe- 
nic,  it  muft  firft  be  freed  from  the  fulphur  by  gentle 
roafting,  and  finally  entirely  depurated  by  borax.  It 
decrepitates  in  the  iire  at  firft. 

Copper,  together  with  fulphur  and  arfcnic  mixed 
with  filver,  called  the  white  ore  of  filver,  yields  a  re- 
gulus  having  the  fame  alloy. 

Galena,  which  is  an  ore  of  lead  containing  fulphur 
and  filver,  is  to  be  freed  in  the  fame  manner  from  the 
fidphur;  after  which  the  lead  is  gradually  diflipated 
by  alternately  melting  and  cooling,  or  is  fc|  aratcd  in 
a  cupel  from  the  galena,  by  means  of  the  fiame.  Our 
author  has  not  been  ablr  to  precipitate  the  fdver  dif- 
tinclfrom  the  lead,  but  ihe  whole  mafs  becomes  mal- 
leable; tiiul  the  fame  IS  true  of  tin,  but  the  niafs  be- 
comes more  brittle.  (,^ 

Pure  mercury  flics  off  from  the  charcoal  with  a  mo-  Of  mcrcu- 
derate  heai,  .he  fixed  Icicrogencous  niaiicr  remaining  fy- 
behind.  When  calcined  it  is  eafily  reduced  and  dilfi- 
paitd,  and  the  fluxes  t.tke  it  up  with  effcrvtftcncc; 
but  it  is  foe '.I  totally  driven  off.  When  mineralized 
by  fidphur  it  liquclies  upon  the  charcoal,  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  fmokes,  and  gradually  difappcars ;  but  oti 
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expofing  cinnabir  10  the  tire  on  a  poliHied  piece  of' 
copper,  ihc  mercurial  globules  arc  ^xed  upon  it  all 
round. 

Lead  in  its  metallic  (late,  readily  melts,  and  con- 
tinues to  retain  a  metallic  fplendor  lor  fomc  time. 
By  a  more  inicnfo  licat  it  boils  and  fmokcs,  forming 
a  yellow  circle  upon  the  charcoal.  It  communicates 
a  yellow  colour,  Icarcc  vilible,  to  the  lUixes  ;  and  when 
the  quantity  is  large,  the  globide,  on  cooling,  contrafls 
more  or  Icfs  of  a  white  opacity.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  copper  when  diilolved;  nor  do  the  metals  precipi- 
tate it  from  fulphur  in  the  fame  order  as  from  the 
acids.  When  united  10  aerial  acid,  it  grows  red  on 
the  tirll  touch  of  the  dauie  :  when  the  heat  is  incrcaf- 
ed,  it  melts,  anil  is  reduced  to  a  multitude  of  fmall  glo- 
bules. When  united  wiih  phofphoric  acid,  it  melts  and 
yields  an  opaque  globule  bit  is  not  rc<luced.  With  Huxes 
it  Ihows  the  lame  appearances  as  calx  of  lead.  When 
mincrali/.cd  by  fulphnr,  lead  cafily  liquefies,  and,  be- 
ing gradually  deprived  of  the  volatile  part,  yields  a 
dillind  regulus,  unlefs  too  nuich  loaded  with  iron.  It 
ma/  be  precipitated  by  iron  and  copper 

A  fmall  piece  of  copper  either  foliJ  or  foliated, 
fonietimcs  communicates  a  ruby  colour  to  fluxes,  efpe- 
cially  when  allided  by  tin  or  turbiih  mineral.  If  the 
copper  be  a  little  more  or  further  calcined,  it  pro- 
duces a  green  pellucid  globule,  the  tinge  of  which 
grows  weaker  by  cooling,  and  even  verges  towards  a 
blue.  By  long  fulion  with  borax,  the  colour  is  totally 
dellroyed  upon  charcoal,  but  fcarcely  in  the  fpoon. 
Wlicri  once  dellroyed,  this  colour  can  fcarcely  be  re- 
produced by  niire ;  but  it  remains  fixed  with  micro- 
cofinic  fait.  If  the  calx  or  metal  to  be  calcined  be 
added  inconfulcrablc  quantity  during  fufion,  it  acquires 
an  opaque  red  on  cooling,  though  it  appears  green 
while  pellucid  and  fufcd  ;  but  by  a  (till  larger  quantity 
it  coiitracls  an  opacity  even  wliile  in  fulion,  and  upon 
coolini',  a  metallic  fplendor.  Even  when  the  q'lantity 
of  copper  is  fo  f.nall  as  fcarcely  to  tinge  the  flux,  a 
vifible  pellicle  is  precipitated  upon  a  piece  of  polilhed 
iron  added  to  it  during  lirong  fulion,  and  the  globule 
in  its  turn  takes  the  colour  of  polilhed  iron  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  fmallefl  portions  of  copper  may  be  dif- 
covcred.  The  globule  made  green  by  copper,  when 
fufcd  in  the  fpoon  with  a  fmall  portion  of  tin,  yields  a 
fpherule  of  the  latter  mixed  with  copper,  very  liard 
and  brittle  :  in  this  cafe  the  precipitated  metal  per- 
vades the  whole  of  tlie  niafs,  and  does  not  adhere  to 
tiic  furfacc.  Cobalt  precipitates  the  calx  of  copper 
dillalved  in  the  fpoon  by  a  flux,  in  a  metallic  form, 
and  imparts  its  own  colour  to  glafs,  which  nickel  can- 
not do.  Zinc  alfo  precipitates  it  feparately,  and  rarely 
upon  its  own  furface,  as  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  melting 
it.  When  mincrali7.cd  by  the  aerial  acid,  copper 
grows  black  on  the  firft  cnnt^i^  of  the  flame,  and  melts 
in  the  fpoon  ;  on  the  charcoal,  the  lower  part,  which 
touches  the  fupport,  is  reduced.  With  a  fuperabun- 
dancc  of  marine  acid,  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  beautifid 
colour;  but  with  a  fniuU  quantity  fliows  no  appearance 
of  the  metil  in  that  way.  Thus  the  beautiful  cryftals 
of  Saxony,  wliich  arc  cubic,  and  of  a  deep  green,  do 
not  tinge  the  flzme,  thoujii  they  impart  a  pellucid 
grecnnefs  to  microcofmic  fall.  An  opaque  redutfs  is 
cafily  obtained  with  borax  ;  but  Mr  Bergman  could  not 
produce  this  coloui   with  microcofmic  fait.      Copper 
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fnnply  fulphuraied,  when  cautioully  and  geinly  roafted,  Blow-pipt. 
by  the  exterior  flatne,  yields  at  lail,  by  fulion,  a  regu-  ^"^       ' 
Uis   furroundcd    with  a   fulphuraied  crull.     The   mafs 
roafted  with  borax,  feparaies  the  regulus  more  quickly. 

If  a  finall  quantity  of  iron  happens  to  be  prefent, 
the  piece  to  be  examined  mull  firll  be  roafted ;  after 
vhich  it  muft  be  diilolved  in  borax,  and  tin  added  to 
precipiiaic  the  copper.  The  regulus  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained by  fufficient  calcination  and  fulion,  even  without 
any  precipitant,  unlefs  the  ore  be  very  poor.  When 
the  pyrites  contain  copper,  even  in  the  quantity  of  the 
one-huudredlh  part  of  their  weight,  its  prefence  may 
be  detccf  ed  by  thefe  experiments  :  Let  a  grain  of  py- 
rites, of  the  lize  of  a  flax-feed,  be  roafted,  but  not  fo 
much  as  to  expel  all  the  fulphur  ;  let  it  then  be  diffolv- 
ed  by  borax,  a  polillied  rod  of  iron  added,  and  the  fu- 
fion continued  until  the  furface  when  cooled  lofcs  all 
fplendor.  As  much  bora.x  is  required  as  will  make 
the  uholc  of  the  lize  of  a  grain  of  liemp-fccd.  Slow 
fulion  is  injurious,  xnd  the  precipitation  is  alfo  retarded 
by  100  great  tenuity  ;  but  this  may  be  correded  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime.  Too  mucii  calcination  is 
alfo  inconvenient;  for  by  this  the  globule  forms  llowly, 
is  fomewhat  fpread,  becomes  knotty  when  warm,  cor- 
rodes the  charcoal,  deftroys  the  iron,  and  the  copper 
does  not  preciptaie  diflinclly.  This  defeft  is  corrctled 
by  a  fmall  portion  of  cruiie  ore.  WMien  the  globule  is 
properly  melted,  acconliiig  to  llie  direflions  already 
given,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water  immedi- 
ately on  flopping  the  blaft,  in  order  to  break  it  fuddeii- 
ly.  If  the  copper  contained  in  it  be  Icfs  than  one- 
hundredth  part,  one  end  of  the  wire  only  has  a  cu- 
preous appearance,  but  otherwifc  the  whole. 

Dr  Gdhn  has  another  method  of  examining  the  ores 
of  copper;  namely,  by  expofing  a  grain  of  the  ore, 
well  freed  from  fulphur  by  calcination,  to  the  action  of 
the  flame  driven  fudJenly  upon  it  by  intervals.  At 
thole  inrtants  a  cupreous  fplendor  appears  on  the  fur- 
facc, which  othcrwife  is  black;  and  this  fplendor  is 
more  quickly  produced  in  proportion  as  the  ore  is 
poorer.  The  flame  is  tinged  green  by  cupreous  py- 
rites on  roafting. 

Forged  iron  is  calcined,  but  can  fcarcely  be  melted  ; 
and  liquefies  on  being  fufed.  It  cannot  be  melted  by 
bjiax,  though  it  may  by  microcofmic  fait ;  and  then  it 
becomes  brittle.  Calcined  iron  becomes  magnetic  by 
being  heated  on  the  charcoal,  but  melts  in  the  fpoon. 
The  fluxes  become  green  by  this  metal ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  phlogilion  is  more  deficient  they  grow 
more  of  a  brownilh  yellow.  On  cooling,  the  tinge  is 
much  weakened  ;  and,  when  originally  weak,  vaniilics 
entirely.  By  too  mucli  faturation  the  globule  be- 
comes black  and  opaque.  The  fulphurcous  pyrites 
may  be  collected  into  a  globule  by  fulion,  and  is  firll 
furroundcd  by  a  blue  flame;  but  as  the  metal  is  cafily 
calcined,  and  changes  into  black  fcoriK,  nei:h(.r  by 
itfelf  nor  with  fluxes  decs  it  exhibit  a  regulus.  It 
grows  rod  on  roafting. 

Tin  cafily  melts  before  the  biow-pipe,  and  is  cal- 
cined. The  fluxes  dilTolve  the  calx  fparingly;  and, 
when  faiuraicd,  ccnir.''.el  a  milky  opacity.  Some  fmall 
particles  of  this  metal  dilTolved  in  any  flux  may  be  dif- 
tinclly  precipitated  upon  iron.  Cryftallized  ore  of  tin, 
urged  by  fire  upon  the  charcoal,  yields  its  metal  in  a 
reguline  ftatc. 
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Bifiniith  prefents  nearly  the  fame  appearances  as  lead; 
"  the  calx  is  reduced  on  the  coal,  and  hifcd  in  the  fpoon. 
The  calx,  diflblvcd  in  inicrocofniic  fait,  yields  a  brown- 
ifh  yellow  globule,  which  grows  more  pale  upon  cool- 
ing, at  the  fame  time  lofing  fome  of  its  tranfparency. 
Too  much  calx  renders  the  matter  perfcdly  opaque. 
Borax  produces  a  fniiilar  iiiafs  in  the  fpoon  ;  but  on  the 
coal  a  grey  one,  which  can  feared y  be  freed  from  bub- 
bles. On  fufion  the  glafs  fmokcs  and  forms  a  cloud  a- 
bout  it.  Bifmuth  is  cafily  precipitated  by  copper  and 
iron. 

Sulphurated  bifmuth  is  eafily  fufed,  exhibiting  a 
blue  riame  and  fulphurcous  fmell.  Cobalt,  when  add- 
ed, by  means  of  fulphur,  enters  the  globule  ;  but  the 
fcoria  fooir  fwells  into  diflinift  partitions  ;  which  when 
further  urged  by  fire  throws  out  glnbulcs  of  bif- 
muth. Sulphurated  bifmuth,  by  tlie  addition  of  bo- 
rax, may  be  diilindly  precipitated  by  iron  or  manga- 
ncfc. 

Rcgulus  of  nickel  when  melted  is  calcined,  but  more 
flowly  than  other  metals.  The  calx  imparts  an  hya- 
cinthine  colour  to  fluxes,  which  grows  yellow  on  cool- 
ing, and  by  long  continued  fire  may  be  dellroycd.  If 
the  calx  of  nickel  be  contaminated  by  ochre  of  iron, 
the  latter  is  firft  dilfolved.  Nickel  diflblvcd  is  preci- 
pitated on  iron,  or  even  on  copper  ;  an  evident  proof 
that  it  does  not  originate  from  either  of  thefe  metals. 
Sulphurated  nickel  is  no  where  found  without  iron  and 
arfcnic  :  the  regulus  is  obtained  by  roalling,  and  fu- 
fing  with  borax,  though  it  flill  remains  mixed  with 
fonie  other  metals. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  takes  fire  by  a  fudden  heat,  and 
not  only  depofitcs  a  white  fnioke  on  charcoal,  but  dif- 
fufes  the  fame  all  around.  The  calx  I'mokes  with  a 
fmell  of  garlic,  but  does  not  burn.  The  fliixes  grow 
yellow,  without  growing  opaque,  ou  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  calx,  which  is  difpellcd  by  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  heat.  This  femi-metal  is  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  form  by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by  gold. 
Yellow  arfenic  liquefies,  finokes,  and  totally  evaporates : 
when  heated  by  the  external  flame,  fo  as  neither  to  li- 
quefy nor  fmokc,  it  grows  red  and  yellow  again  upon 
cooling.  When  it  only  begins  to  melt  it  acquires  a  red 
colour,  which  remains  after  cooling.  Realgar  liquefies 
more  cafily,  and  is  befidei  totally  dilTipatcd. 

Regulus  of  cobalt  melts,  and  may  partly  be  depura- 
ted by  borax,  as  the  iron  is  firll  calcined  and  taken  up. 
The  fmallefl  portion  of  the  calx  tinges  the  flux  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  which  appears  of  a  violet  by  re  fraction, 
and  this  colour  is  very  fixed  in  the  Are.  Cobalt  is  pre- 
cipitated upon  iron  from  the  blue  globule,  but  not  upon 
copper.  When  calx  of  iron  is  mixed  wiih  that  of  co- 
balt in  a  flux,  the  former  is  dilfolved.  This  femi-nie- 
tal  takes  up  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  fulphur  in 
fiifion,  after  which  it  can  hardly  be  melted  again.  It 
is  precipitated  by  iron,  copjier,  and  feveral  other  me- 
tals. The  common  ore  yields  an  impure  regulus  by 
roalling.  The  green  cobalt,  examined  by  our  author, 
tinges  the  raicrocofmic  fait  blue  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
ihows  red  fpots  indicating  copper. 

Zinc  expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  melts,  takes  (ire, 
lending  forth  a  beautiful  bluilh  green  (lame,  which  how- 
ever is  foon  exiinguilhed  by  a  lanuginous  calx  ;  but  if 
the  rcguline  nucleus  included  in  this  lanuginous  matter 
(commonly  called  flowers  of  zinc)  be  ui^ged  by  the 
flame,  it  will  be  now  and  then  inflamed,  and  as  it  were 
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explodes  and  flies  about.  With  borax  it  froths,  and  at  Blow-pip-, 
lirfl  tinges  the  flame.  It  continually  diminlhes,  and  "'""""g-  ^ 
the  flux  fpreads  upon  the  charcoal  ;  but  in  fufcd  mi-  "  "  ' 
crocofmic  fait  it  not  only  froths,  but  fends  forth  flalhes 
with  a  crackling  noife.  Too  great  heat  makes  it  ex- 
plode with  the  erailfion  of  ignited  particles.  The 
white  calx,  or  flowers,  e.xpofed  to  the  flame  on  char- 
coal, becomes  yellowifli,  and  has  a  kind  of  fplcndor, 
which  vaniihcs  when  the  flame  ccafes.  It  remains 
fixed,  and  cannot  be  melted.  The  fluxes  are  fcarcely 
tinged  ;  but  when  faturated  by  fufion,  grow  opiquc 
and  white  on  cooling.  Clouds  arc  formed  round  the 
globules  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  that  of  the  metallic  calx. 
Dilfolved  zinc  is  not  precipitated  by  any  other  metal. 
When  mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  it  has  the  lame  pro- 
perties as  calcined  zinc.  In  the  pfeudo-galena  fulphur 
and  iron  are  prcfcnt.  Thefe  generally,  on  the  char- 
coal, fmell  of  fulphur,  melt,  and  tinge  the  flame  more 
or  lefs,  depofiting  a  cloud  all  around.  Thofe  which 
have  no  matrix,  are  tinged  by  thofe  which  contain 
iron,  and  acquire  by  faturation  a  white  opaque  colour. 
Verging  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  the  variety  of 
compofition.  gr 

Regulus  of  antimony  fufed  and  ignited  on  the  char-  Amimo»f . 
coal,  affords  a  beautiful  olijcct  ;  for  if  the  blafl  of  air 
be  fuddcnly  flopped,  a  thick  white  fnioke  rifes  perpen- 
dicularly, while  the  lower  part  round  the  globule  is 
condenled  into  cryflallinc  fpiculse,  fimilar  to  thofe  call- 
ed y4rge>:ti>ie  fioivsrs.  The  calx  tinges  fluxes  of  anhy- 
acinthine  colour;  but  on  fufion  fmokcs,  and  iscalily  dif- 
ilpaied,  efpecially  on  the  charcoal,  though  it  alfo  de- 
pofitcs a  cloud  on  it.  The  diflblvcd  pictal  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by  gold.  Crude 
antimony  liquefies  on  the  charcoal,  fpreads,  fmokcs, 
penetrates  it,  and  at  lall  difappcars  entirely  except  a 
ring  which  it  leaves  behind.  gj. 

Regulus  of  mangantfe  fcarcely  yields  to  the  flame.  Mang»- 
The  black  calx  tinges  the  fluxes  of  a  bluifli  colour  ;  nefc. 
borax,  unlefs  faturated,  communicates  more  of  a  yel- 
low colour.  The  colour  may  be  gradually  dilfolved 
altogether  by  the  interior  flame,  and  again  reprodu- 
ced by  a  fmajl  particle  of  nitre,  or  the  exterior  flame 
alone.  Combined  with  aerial  acid,  it  is  of  a  white 
colour,  which  changes  by  agitation  to  black.  In  other 
rcfpedls  it  Ihows  the  fame  expciimtnis  as  the  black 
cal.x. 

BLOWING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  whether  performed  with  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, the  mouth,  a  tube,  or  the  like.  Butchers  have  a 
practice  of  blowing  up  veal,  efpecially  the  hiins,  asfonii 
as  killed,  w  ith  a  pipe  made  ot  a  fnecp's  (hank,  to  make 
it  look  larger  and  fairer. 

Bloivisc  of  Clisfi,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming 
the  various  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufac^^urr. 
It  is  performed  by  dipjiing  the  point  of  an  iron  blow- 
ing pipe  in  the  melted  glafs,  ai.d  blowing  through  ic 
with  the  mouth,  according  to  the  cirtuniltanccs  of  the 
glafs  to  be  blown.     See  Glass. 

Dlou  ISC  cf'Tiri,  denotes  the  melting  its  ore,  after 
being  firll  burnt  to  drftroy  the  nnindic. 

liUichiiitsfor  Dlouimj  tht  ^tr  i-:tc  Ftiriiacri.  Sec 
the  article  Furnace. 

Blowing,  among  gardeners,  denotes  the  .iif.ion of 
flowers,  whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves.  In 
which  fenfe,  blowing  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
flowering  or  bloilbming. 

T  t  The 
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Blubber, 
Blue. 


The  regular  blowing  fcafon  is  in  the  fpring ;  ihongli 
fomc  plants  have  other  extraordinary  times  and  man- 
ners of  Wowing,  as  the  Glaftenbury  thorn.  Divtrs 
flowers  alfo,  as  the  tulip,  clofe  every  evening,  and  blow 
again  in  the  morning.  Annual  plants  blow  fooner  or 
later  as  their  feeds  arc  put  in  the  ground  ;  whence  ihe 
curious  in  gardening  low  fomc  every  inonih  in  fummcr, 
to  have  a  con  (I  ant  fuccrllion  of  Hovvtrs.  1  he  blowing 
of  rofes  may  be  retarded  by  llicaring  off  the  bnds  as 
they  put  forth. 

BLUBBER,  denotes  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  fea-animals,  whereof  is  made  train-oil.  It  is 
properly  the  a:ii-/<s  of  the  animal :  it  lies  immediately 
under  the  Ikin,  and  over  the  mufcular  tlcfli.  In  the 
porpoife  it  is  lirm  and  full  of  fibres,  and  invefls  the 
body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  its  ihickncfs 
is  ordinarily  fix  inches  ;  but  about  the  under  lip,  it  is 
found  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity 
yielded  by  one  of  thcfe  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to 
40  or  JO,  fometimcs  to8o  or  more,  hundredweight. 
The  ufe  of  blubber  to  the  animal  fccms  to  be  partly  to 
poife  the  body,  and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  wa- 
ter; partly  to  keep  offthe  water  at  fonie  dillance  from 
[he  blood,  the  immediate  contad  whereof  would  be  apt 
to  chill  it ;  and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufc  that  clothes 
fcrve  us,  to  keep  the  tilh  warm,  by  relieving  or  rever- 
berating ihe  hot  ftcams  of  the  body,  and  fo  redoubling 
the  heat  ;  fince  all  fat  bodies  arc,  by  experience,  found 
lefs  fcnlible  of  the  imprtfTions  of  cold  than  lean  ones. 
Its  ufe  in  trade  and  manufaiTturcs  is  to  finnifli  irain-oil, 
which  it  dots  by  boiling  down.  Formerly  ihis  w-as 
performed  alhore,  in  the  country  where  the  whales 
were  caught  :  but  of  late  the  filhers  do  not  go  afiiorc  ; 
ihey  bring  the  blubber  home  llowed  in  calks,  and  boil 
it  down. 

Sca-BLVRBHR.     See  Medusa. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  feven  colours  into  which  the  rays 
of  light  divide  ihemfelves  when  refrjiSted  through  a 
glafs  prifm. — For  an  account  of  the  particular  Aruclure 
of  bodies  by  which  ihcy  appear  of  a  blue  colour,  fee  the 
article  Chromatics. — The  principal  blues  ufcd  in 
painting  are  Prulfian  blue,  bice,  Saunders  blue,  azure, 
or  fnialt,  verditcr,  &c.  ;  for  the  preparation  of  which, 
fee  Colour- Milking. — In  dyeing,  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents for  giving  a  blue  colour,  arc  indigo  anti  woad.  See 

D  V  E  I  N  C . 

Bwe.  Colour  of  the  Sky.     See  Sky. 

Blve  Bird.     See  M0TACI1.LA. 

Blue  Fijh.     See  Cory  then  a. 

Blue  'japan.  Take  gum-water,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe,  and  white-lead  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  grind  tiiem 
well  upon  a  porphyry :  then  take  illnj;lafs  fize  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  of  the  fincfl  and  bed  fnialt  a  fuf- 
ficient quantity  ;  mix  them  well  :  to  which  add,  of 
your  white-lead,  before  ground,  fo  much  as  may  give 
it  a  fufticieiu  body.  Mix  all  ihefe  together  to  the  con- 
fiftcnce  of  a  paint. 

BLVE-John,  among  miners,  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
has  lately  been  fabricated  into  vafes  and  other  orna- 
mental figures.  It  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  cu- 
bical fpar,  with  rcfpec^  to  its  fufibiiity  in  the  fire.  It 
lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white  in  a  moderate  heat: 
tlic  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  blueft  kind  is  5180 
ounces,  and  that  of  the  Icafl  blue  is  5140  ounces.  This 
fubfunce  began  Crfl    to  be  applied    to  ufe  about   18 


years  ago  at  one  of  the  oldefl  mines  in  Derbyfliire, 
called  Odiii  mine,  probably  from  its  being  dedicated  to 
Odin  the  great  god  of  the  northern  nations,  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain  called  Mum-Tor  in  Cadleton. 
Here  the  greatefl  quantities  are  flill  found  j  the  largtll 
pieces  are  fold  for  9  1.  a  ton,  the  iniddle-lized  for  61. 
and  the  Itafl  for  50s. 

Priijfian  Blve.     See  CiiEMiSTRT-///ii'(f.v. 

BLUING,  the  aft  or  ajt  of  communicating  ablueco- 
lour  to  bodies  oiherwife  dcfiitutc  thereof.  Landrell'es 
blue  their  linen  with  fmalt ;  dyers  their  Ihift's  and  wools 
with  woad  or  indigo. 

Bll'isc  of  AJetals  is  performed  by  heating  ihem  in 
the  fire,  till  they  atlumc  a  blue  colour;  particularly 
pradifcd  by  gilders,  who  blue  their  metals  before  they 
apply  the  gold  and  lllvtr  leaf. 

Blvjao  oj  Iron,  a  method  of  beautifying  that  metal 
fonietimes  pradil'ed  ;  as  for  mourning  buckles,  fwords, 
and  the  like.  The  manner  is  thus  :  Take  a  piece  of 
grind-llone  or  whtt-lione,  and  rub  hard  on  the  work, 
to  take  offthe  black  fcurf  from  it  :  then  heat  it  in  the 
fire;  and  as  it  grows  liui,  the  colour  changes  by  degrees, 
coming  lirft  to  light,  then  to  a  darker  gold  colour,  and 
lallly  10  a  blue.  Sometimes  alfu  they  grind  indigo  and 
fallad-oil  together;  and  rub  the  mixture  on  the  work 
with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to 
cool  of  itfelf.  Among  fculptors  we  alfo  find  mention 
ot  bluing  A  figure  of  bionzc,  by  which  it  is  meant  the 
heating  of  it,  to  prepare  it  for  the  application  of  gold- 
leaf,  becawfe  of  the  bUiilli  caft  it  acquires  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

BLUFF-HEAD,  among  failors.  A  fliip  is  faid  to  be 
blufF-headed  that  has  an  upright  Hern. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  (hort  fire-arm  with  a  wide  bore, 
capable  of  holding  a  number  of  bullets  at  once. 

BLUSHING,  a  fuffufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks, 
excited  by  a  fenfe  of  Ihame,  on  account  of  confcioufnefs 
ot  fomc  failing  or  imperfccT:ion. 

Blufliing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of 
confent  or  fympathy  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
occafioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  lo  them  all. 
Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  branched  from  the 
brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  pa- 
late, tongue,  and  nofe  ;  a  thing  feen  or  heard  that  is 
fliamefiil,  aticfts  (he  cheeks  with  bUiflies,  driving  the 
blood  into  the  minute  vcffcls  thereof,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  affefts  the  eye  and  ear.  For  the  fame  reafon 
it  is,  as  Mr  Ucrham  obfcrves,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen 
or  fmelt  affefls  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  :  if 
a  thing  heard  be  pleafing,  it  affcds  the  niufcles  of  the 
face  with  laughter  ;  if  melancholy,  it  exerts  itfelf  on 
the  glands  of  the  e)  es,  and  occafions  weeping,  &c. 
And  to  the  fame  caufe  Dr  Willis  afcribes  the  pleafurc 
of  kilTing. 

BOA,  or  BohZ-ariim,  (anc.  geog.),  anifland  on  lh« 
coafl  of  IllyricHin,  over  againft  Tragurium.  A  place 
of  baniflinient  for  condemned  perfons  ;  now  called  Bua, 
an  idand  in  the  Adriatic,  joined  to  the  continent  and  to 
Tragurium,  now  TriDi,  by  a  bridge. 

Boa,  in  zoology,  agenus  of  lerpents,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  amphibia.  The  charaftcrs  of  this  ge- 
nus are,  that  the  belly  and  tail  arc  both  furnilhcd  with 
fcuta.  The  fpecies  are  ten,  viz.  i.  The  contortrix, 
has  150  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  40  on  the  tail:  the 
head  is  broad,  very  convex,  and  has  poifon-bags  in 
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Boa.       the  mouth,  but  no  fang,  for  which   rcafon  its  bite  is 

— » '  not  I'cCkoued  poifonous:   the  body  is  alh-coloiired,  in- 

teifperfcd  with  large  dulky  fpots ;  and  ihc  tail  is  about 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  This  fcrpeiit  is 
found  in  Carolina.  2.  The  canina,  has  203  fcma  on 
liie  belly,  and  77  on  the  tail ;  h  is  grecnifli,  and  va- 
riegated with  white  belts.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  Iodides  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long.  The  bite  of  the  canina  is  not  poifonous. 
3.  The  hipnale  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  and  is  found 
in  Alia.  It  has  179  fcuta  oa  the  belly,  and  120  on 
the  tail.  4  The  condric^or,  lias  240  fcuia  on  the 
belly,  and  60  on  the  tail.  This  is  an  inimenft  animal  : 
it  often  exceeds  36  feet  in  length;  the  body  is  very 
thick,  of  a  dufky  white  colour,  and  its  back  is  interfperfcd 
with  24  large  pale  irregular  fpots  ;  the  tail  is  of  a  dark- 
er colour;  and  the  fides  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
pale  fpots.  Bclides,  the  whole  body  is  interfperfcd 
■with  imall  brown  fpois.  The  head  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcales,  and  has  no  broad  laniinx  bciwixt  the  eyes, 
but  has  a  black  belt  behind  the  eyes.  It  wants  the 
large  dog-fangs,  and  of  courfe  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
The  tongue  is  ficfliy,  and  very  li(tlc  forked.  Above 
the  eyes,  on  each  fide,  the  head  rilVs  high.  The  fcalts 
of  this  fcrpent  arc  all  very  fmall,  roundilh,  and  fmooih. 
The  tail  does  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal.  The  Indians,  who  adore  this  nion- 
flrous  animal,  ufc  the  fkin  for  cloaths,  on  account  of 
its  fmootlinefs  and  beauty.  There  arc  levcral  of  thefe 
fkins  of  the  above  dinienfions  prefcrvtd,  and  to  be  fccn 
in  the  different  mufcuins  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
libiary  and  botanic  garden  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  which 
has  of  late  been  greatly  enriched  by  count  Grillinliorg. 
The  flcfll  of  this  ferprnl  is  eat  by  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  of  Africa.  I'ifo,  Margraave,  and  Kcmpfer, 
give  the  following  account  ot  its  method  of  living  and 
catching  its  prey.  It  frequents  caves  and  thick  forclls, 
where  it  conceals  iifelf,  and  fuddenly  dans  out  upon 
ftrangers,  wild  bealls,  &c.  When  it  choofts  a  tree  for 
its  watching  place,  it  lupports  itfelf  by  twilling  its 
tail  round  the  trunk  or  a  branch,  and  darts  down  up- 
on (heep,  goats,  tigers,  or  any  animal  that  comes  with- 
in its  reach.  When  it  lays  hold  of  animals,  cfptcially 
any  of  the  larger  kinds,  it  twills  itfelf  feveral  times 
round  iheir  body,  and  by  the  vail  force  of  its  circular 
mufclcs  bruifcs  and  breaks  all  their  bones.  Alter  the 
bones  are  broke,  it  licks  the  (kin  of  the  animal  all  over, 
bcfniearing  it  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  faliva.  This 
operation  is  intended  to  facilitate  deglutition,  and  is  a 
preparation  for  (wallowing  the  whole  animal.  If  it  be 
a  (lag,  or  any  horned  animal,  it  begins  10  fwallow  the 
feet  tirft,  and  gradually  fucks  in  the  body,  and  laft  of 
all  the  head.  When  the  horns  happen  to  be  large, 
this  fcrpent  has  been  obfcrvcd  to  go  about  for  a  long 
lime  with  the  horns  of  a  (lag  flicking  out  from  its 
mouth.  As  the  animal  digcfts,  the  horns  putrily  and 
fall  off.  Alter  this  ferpeni  has  fwallowed  a  llag  or  a 
tiger,  it  is  unable  for  fume  days  to  move ;  the  hunters, 
who  are  well  acquain;cd  with  this  ciriimllance,  al- 
ways take  this  opportunity  of  dtdroying  it.  When 
irritated,  it  makes  a  loud  hilfing  noife.  This  fcr- 
pent is  faid  to  cover  itfelf  over  with  leaves  in  fiich 
places  as  (tags  or  other  animals  frequent,  in  order  to 
conceal  itfelf  from  their  fight,  and  that  it  may  the 
more  calily  by  hold  of  them.     5.  The  marina,  h.is  2  j4 


fcuta  on  tlie  belly,  and  6j  on  the  tail.  The  colour  of 
it  is  a  light  blue,  with  round  fpots  on  the  back.  It  is 
a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
6.  The  (cytale,  has  250  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  70  on 
the  tail.  The  body  is  alh-colourcd  and  bluidi,  with 
round  black  fpots  on  the  back,  and  black  lateral  rings 
edged  uith  white.  This  ferpent  is  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  like  the  conllriflor,  though  not  fo  long, 
twills  itfelf  about  (heep,  goats,  &c.  and  fwallows  them 
whole.  7.  The  cenihria,  has  265  Icuia  on  ihe  bellv, 
and  57  on  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  wi;h 
while  eye-like  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and 
its  bite  is  not  poifonous.  8.  The  ophrias,  has  281 
fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  64  on  the  tail ;  the  colour  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  conllricftor,  but 
browner.  The  place  where  this  fcrpent  is  to  be  found 
is  not  known;  but  its  bite  is  not  venomous.  9.  The 
enydris,  has  270  icuta  on  the  belly,  and  105  on  the 
tail.  The  colour  is  a  dulky  white,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  very  long;  but  its  bite  is  not  poifon- 
ous. It  is  a  native  of  America.  10.  The  honulana, 
has  290  (cuta  on  the  belly,  and  128  on  the  tail.  It  is 
of  a  pale  colour,  interfperfcd  with  livid  wedgc-likc 
fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  snd  its  bite  is  not 
poifonous.     See  Serpent. 

BOADAD.'^  BASHEE,  in  the  Turkilh  military  or- 
ders, an  officer  of  the  janizaries,  whofe  bulinefs  it  is 
to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  a  number  of  janizaries  to  ,ttend  him,  to  keep 
order,  and  fee  that  things  are  regular,  even  to  the 
drcfs.  This  office  is  for  three  months,  and  from  this 
the  pcrfon  is  ufually  advanced  to  be  a  ferach. 

BOADICEA,  a  valiant  Britilh  quten  in  the  time 
of  Nero  the  emperor,  wife  to  Prafutagus  king  of  the 
Iccni  in  Britain,  who  by  his  will  left  the  emperor  and 
his  own  daughters  co-heirs  to  his  great  ireafures,  in 
expcttaiion  of  procuring  by  that  means  Nero's  protec- 
tion for  his  family  and  people  :  but  he  was  no  fooner 
dead,  than  the  emperor's  officers  fcized  all.  Boadicea 
oppofed  thefe  uiijull  proceedings;  which  was  refcnted 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  brutality,  that  they  ordered  the  lady 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  her  daughters  to  be  ra- 
villicd  by  the  foldiers.  The  Britons  look  arms,  with 
Boadicea  at  their  head,  to  Ihake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ; 
and  made  a  general  and  bloody  malfacre  of  the  Romans 
in  all  parts.  The  whole  province  of  Britain  would  have 
been  loll,  if  Seutonius  Paulinus  had  not  haftened  from 
the  ille  of  Mona  to  London,  and  with  io,oco  men 
engaged  the  Britons.  The  battle  was  fought  for  a 
long  time  with  great  vigour  and  doubtful  iuccefs,  till 
at  laft  vidory  inclined  to  the  Romans.  Boadicea,  who 
had  behaved  with  all  bravery  imaginable,  difpatched 
herfclf  by  poifon. 

BOAR,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faiJ  to  boar 
when  he  (hoots  out  his  nofc  as  liigh  as  his  cars,  and 
tolfes  his  nofe  in  the  wind. 

BoiR,  a  male  (wine.     Sec  Sus. 

The  wild  boar,  among  hnntfmen,  has  feveral  names, 
according  to  i;s  ditrereiit  ages:  the  tirll  year,  it  is  call- 
ed rt  />/,"  ff  tki  Jaiindtr  ,-  the  fccond  it  is  called  a  hig ; 
the  third,  <«  hog-J'ccr;  and  the  (ounh,  a  boar;  when 
leaving  the  fanndrr,  he  is  called  a  fr:ghr  or  f.:t:^Ur. 
The  boar  generally  lives  to  25  or  ;o  years,  if  he  cfcapcs 
accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  nil  is  in  December, 
and  lafts  about  three  weeks.  They  feed  on  all  forts  o£ 
T  t  2  fniits, 
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fruits,  and  on  ihe  roots  of  many  plants;  the  roots  of 
'  fern  in  particular  feems  a  gre;it  favourite  with  them  : 
and  when  they  frequent  places  near  the  fea-coills,  they 
will  dcfccndtothclhoresanddemolillulie  tenderer  IhcU- 
tiih  i:i  very  great  numbers.  Their  general  places  of 
rcll  arc  auiouj;  the  thickefl  buflies  that  can  be  found  : 
and  they  are  not  eafily  mi  up  out  of  them,  but  will 
ftand  the  bay  a  long  time.  In  April  and  May  they 
ileep  more  found  than  at  any  other  lime  of  the  year, 
and  this  is  therefore  ilie  fuccefsful  time  for  the  taking 
(hem  in  the  toils.  M'licn  a  boar  is  roufcd  out  of  the 
thicket,  he  «U\ays  goes  from  ii,  if  pofllblc,  the  fame 
way  by  vvhi()h  he  came  to  il ;  and  when  he  is  once  up, 
he  will  never  Hop  till  he  comes  to  feme  place  of  more 
fecrtrity.  If  it  happens  that  a  faundcr  of  thcni  arc 
found  together,  when  any  ouc  breaks  away,  the  reft 
all  follow  the  fimc  way.  When  the  boar  is  hunted  in 
the  wood  where  he  was  bred,  he  will  fcarce  ever  be 
brouj^ht  10  quit  it;  he  will  fomctiuies  make  towards 
tlic  fides  to  liilen  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs,  but  retires 
into  the  mijiilc  again,  and  ufually  dies  or  cfcapes  thercv 
When  it  happens  that  a  boar  runs  a-hcad,  he  will  not 
be  flopped  or  put  out  of  his  way,  by  man  or  heart,  fo 
long  as  he  has  any  llrcni;tli  left.  He  makes  no  doubles 
nor  erodings  when  chal'cd  ;  and  when  killed  makes  no 
noife,  if  an  old  boar;  the  fows  and  pigs  will  fqueak 
when  wounded. 

The  fcafou  for  hunting  tlie  wild  boar  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, and  ends  in  December,  wlun  they  go  to  rut. 
If  it  be  a  large  boar,  and  one  that  has  lain  long  at 
red,  he  nnift  be  hunted  with  a  great  lunnbcr  of  dogs, 
and  thole  fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him  ;  and  tlie  hunif- 
inan,  with  Uis  fpear,  Ihould  always  be  riding  in  among 
them,  and  charging  the  boar  as  often  as  lie  can,  to  dif- 
courage  him  ;  fuch  a  boar  as  this,  with  five  or  fix  cou- 
ple of  dogi,  will  run  to  the  liril  convenient  place  of 
iliclter,  and  there  lUnd  at  bay  and  make  at  them  as 
they  attempt  to  come  up  with  him.  There  ought  al- 
ways to  be  relays  alfo  fet  of  the  bell  and  ftauncheft 
hounds  in  the  kennel ;  for  if  they  are  of  young  ea;jcr 
dugs,  they  will  be  apt  to  feize  liim,  and  be  killed  or 
fpoiled  belorc  the  red  come  up.  The  putting  collars 
with  bells  about  the  dogs  necks  is  a  great  fccurity 
for  ihtm ;  for  the  boar  will  not  fo  loon  (Irikc  at 
them  when  they  have  thefe,  but  will  rather  run  before 
iheni.  The  huiitfuien  generally  kill  tiic  boar  with  their 
fwoyds  or  fpears  :  bat  great  caution  is  necelVary  in  mak- 
ing the  blows;  for  he  is  very  apt  to  citch  ihcm  upon 
hisfnoutor  tulks  ;  and  if  wounded  and  no:  killed,  he 
vviy  ait.tck  the  hnutfman  in  the  moll  furious  manner. 
The  places  to  give  the  wound  with  the  ("pear  is  either 
between  the  eyes  in  the  midd!;:  of  ilic  forehead,  or  in 
the  Ilioulder;  both  tlicfe  places  make  the  woimd  mor- 
tal. 

When  this  creature  makes  at  thre  hunier,  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  courage  and  addrtfs;  if  he  riies  for  it, 
he  is  finely  overtaken  and  killed.  If  the  boir  comes 
llrai^ht  up,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpcar  : 
but  if  he  niakts  doubles  and  windings,  he  is  10  be 
watched  very  caiuioully,  for  he  will  attempt  getting 
hold  of  the  fpear  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  docs  fo,  no- 
thing can  five  iheliunifman  bi;t  another  perfon  attack- 
ing him  behind  :  he  will  on  this  attack  the  fccond  per- 
fon, and  the  firll  mufl  then  attack  him  again:  two 
people  will  thus  have  enough  to  do  with  him  ;  and  were 


it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar-fpears  that  make  it  im- 
pollible  to  prefs  forward  upon  them,  the  huntfman 
who  gives  the  creature  his  death's  wound  would  feldom 
efcapc  falling  a  facrificc  to  his  revenge  for  it.  The 
modern  way  of  boar-hunting  is  generally  to  difpatch 
the  creature  by  all  the  huntrmca  Ilrikiug  him  at  once  : 
but  the  ancient  Roman  way  was  for  a  perfon  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  fpear  to  keep  the  creature  at  bay;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  boar  would  run  of  bimfelf  upon  the 
fpear  to  come  at  the  hiintfman,  and  pulh  forward  till 
the  fpear  pierced  him  through. 

The  hinder  claws  of  a  boar  arc  called ^i/i7r(/;.  In 
the  corn,  he  is  faid  toyVir./;  in  the  meadows  or  fallow- 
fields,  to  rent,  worm,  or  fern ;  in  a  dole,  to  graze. 
The  boar  is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  as  he  will  ever 
have  ;  Jiis  teeth  increaling  only  in  bigncfs,  not  in  num- 
ber :  among  thefe  there  are  four  called  tujhes  or  lujki  ; 
the  two  biggeft  of  which  do  not  hurt  when  he  llrikes, 
but  ferveonly  to  whet  the  oiher  two  lowed,  with  which 
the  bcall  dtlends  hiniftlf,  and  frequently  kills,  as  be- 
ing greater  and  longer  than  the  reft. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  creatures  in  the 
Well-Indies  are  fubject  to  the  ftonc:  few  of  ihtm  are 
abfolutely  free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  .tny  have  tiie  lloncs 
of  any  conliderable  fize.  It  is  common  to  find  a  great 
number  in  the  fame  bladder;  and  they  arc  ulaally  of 
about  a  fcruplc  weight,  and  are  angular,  and  that  with 
great  regularity,  each  having  five  angles. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  boar's  llelh  was  a  deli- 
cacy ;  a  boar  fervcd  up  whole  was  a  difli  of  Hate. 

'ihe  boar  was  fometimcs  alfo  the  military  cnllj^n 
borne  by  the  Rom;in  armies,  in  lieu  of  the  eagle. 

Among  phylicians,  a  boar's  bladder  has  been  repu- 
ted afptciiic  for  the  epilcpf/.  The  tu(k  of  thewiid 
boar  ftill  pall'es  with  fome  as  of  great  efficacy  in  quin- 
zics  and  pleurilics. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fawcd  thin  for 
building  and  liveral  other  purpofcs.     Sec  Timber. 

Ueal-boarils  are  generally  imported  into  England 
ready  fawcd,  bccaufe  done  cheaper  abroad,  in  regard 
they  want  faw-mills.  Cap-boards  are  imported  iVom 
Sweden  and  Dantzic.  Oak-boards  chiefly  from  Swe- 
den and  Holland  ;  fome  from  Dantzic.  They  alfo  im- 
port white  boards  for  Ihoeniakcrs ;  mill  and  fcale- 
boards,  &c.  for  divers  artificers.  Scale-board  is  a 
thinner  fort  ufed  for  the  covers  of  primers,  thin  boxes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  made  with  large  planes  ;  but  might 
probably  be  fawed  with  mills  toadvantage. 

DoARD  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  table  or  bcncii, 
whereon  fcvcral  artificers  perform  their  work.  In  this 
I'enfc,  we  fay  a  \io\]f.-board,  ihop-iourd,  taylor's- 
board,  S:c. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flat  machine,  or  frame,  ufed 
in  certain  games,  and  the  like.  In  this  fcnfc,  \vc  fay 
a  irnughi-tdard,  a  chck-l'oard,  a  lhovel-iJffar</,  and 
the  like. 

Board,  Bureau,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  office  where  ac- 
counts are  taken,  paymentsordercd,  and  the  like.  In 
this  fcnfc,  we  fay  the  board  of  works,  hoard  of  ord- 
nance, if()<7r.r' of  treafury,  and  the  like. 

Board,  among  feamen.  To  go  aboard,  (]gr\\fies  ^o 
go  into  the  (liip.  To  jVtp  iy  the  hoard,  is  to  flip  down 
by  the  (llip's  fide.  Board  and  board,  is  v/bcn  two  (hips 
come  fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  orvihen  ihcy" 
lie  fide  by  fide.  Ttmakt  a  board,  is  to  turn  to  wind- 
ward ; 
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Boarding,  ward;  and  ihc  longer  your  boards  are,  the  more  jou 
.  ^°"-  work  into  the  wind.  To  iinrd  it  up,  is  to  beat  it  up, 
fometimes  upon  one  tack  and  fomctimcs  upon  another. 
Shs  makes  a  good  board,  that  is,  the  fliip  advances  much 
at  one  tack.  The  lueitther-board,  is  that  fide  of  the 
fhip  which  is  to  windward. 

BOARDING,  in  a  n;ival  engagement,  a  defperatc 
and  furious  afTiult  made  by  one  lliip  on  anotlier,  after 
liaving  found  every  other  method  to  reduce  htr  incf- 
feiSual  J  it  may  be  performed  in  different  places  of  the 
Ihip,  according  to  their  circumftances  and  lituatinn,  by 
the  alTiilant  detacliing  a  number  of  men  armed  with 
piftols  and  cuilalTcs  on  the  decks  of  his  antagonift,  wiio 
ilanJs  in  the  fame  predicament  with  a  city  llornud  by 
the  bcCiegcrs.  This  expedient,  however,  is  rarely  at- 
tempted by  king's  fliips,  which  generally  decide  the 
combat  without  grappling  each  other  ;  but  chieHy  prac- 
tilcd  by  privateers,  which,  bearing  down  on  the  ene- 
my's quarter  or  brondlide,  drop  from  the  bowfprit, 
which  projerts  over  the  defendant's  deck,  an  earthen 
ihell,  called  a ////;^-/>(//,  charged  with  fiery  and  fufib- 
cating  combullibles,  which  inimedi:ucly  burft?,  catches 
iire,  and  fills  the  deck  with  infuiierable  llcnch  and 
fmoke  :  in  the  middle  of  the  confufion  thus  crccafioned, 
the  privateer's  crew  rulh  aboard,  under  cover  of  the 
fmoke,  and  enfily  overpower  the  aftonillied  enemy,  un- 


is  generally  calculated  for  the  countries  to  wliich  they 
trade,  and  varies  in  its  conllrudion  accordingly.  Mer- 
chant-lhips  employed  in  the  McdiKrranean  lind  it  more 
convenient  to  ufe  a  launch,  which  is  longer,  more  Hat- 
bottomed,  and  better  adapted  every  way  to  the  har- 
bours of  that  fca,  than  a  long-boat. 

A  liihirry  is  a  light  fliarp  boat,  ufcd  in  a  river  or 
harbour  for  carrying  palTcngers  from  place  to  place, 
/"//w/j  are  a  fort  of  oblong  Hat-bottomed  boats,  nearly 
refembling  floating  Itages ;  they  arc  ufed  by  Ihip. 
Wrights  and  caulkers,  for  breaming,  caulking,  or  re- 
pairing a  (hip's  bottom.  Kmojeih  a  very  flat  broad 
boat,  ufed  by  merchant-Qiips  aniongfl  the  C.iribbec- 
illands,  to  bring  hoglheads  of  fugar  off  from  the  fea- 
beach  to  the  fliipping  which  arc  anchored  in  the  roads. 
A  fslucca  is  a  ftrong  pafl'age-bpat  ufed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  10  to  16  banks  of  oars.  The  natives  of 
Barbary  often  employ  boats  of  this  fort  as  cruiicrs. 

For  ihc  larger  Ion  of  boats,  fee  the  articles  Crakt, 
Cutter,  Periagua,  and  Shallop. 

Of  all  liie  fniall  boats,  s.  I\';rwi/y  ya-,vl  fefnis  lobe 
the  btll  calculated  for  a  liigli  fc-a,  as  it  will  often  ven- 
ture out  to  a  great  dillancc  from  the  coaft  of  that  coun- 
try, when  a  Itout  fliip  can  hardly  carry  any  fail. 

j'ln  account  oj  fevsra!  triali  mud:  on  a  liOAT,  cr 
Sloop  fit  jor  iulaiid  navigation,  coafling  voyugcs,   uuJ 
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Icfs  tlicy  h.ivc  clofc  quarters  to  which  they  can  retreat    Jhcrt  paffagts  by  Jl-a,  which  is  net,  like  ordinary  vej- 


and  beat  them  off  the  deck. 

BOAT,  a  finall  open  velfcl,  conducfled  on  the  water 
by  rowing  or  failing.  The  conflruflion,  m;ichinery, 
and  even  the  names  of  boats  are  very  different  accord- 
ing to  the  various  purpofcs  for  which  they  are  calculat- 
ed, and  the  ferviccs  on  which  they  are  to  be  enijiloy- 
ed.  Thus  they  are  occafiousUy  llight  or  ftrong,'  iharp 
or  flat  bottomed,  open  or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented  ; 
as  liiey  may  be  dcfigued  for  fwiftncfs  or  bin'den,  for 
deep  or  (hallow  water,  for  failing  in  a  harbo.ir  or  at  fca, 
and  for  convenience  or  plcafirc. 

The  largefl  bout  that  ufually  accompanies  a  fliip  is 
the  ling-boat,  which  is  generally  furuillicd  with  a  mart 
and  fails:  ihofe  which  are  fitted  for  men  of  war,  may 
be  occafionally  decked,  armed,  and  equipped  for 
cruiling  fliort  diliances  agiinfl  nii:rchant-lhips  of  the  e- 
ncmy.or  rmugglers,or  for  iniprciring  feamen,  S:c.  The 
barg!s  arc  next  in  order,  which  are  longer,  (lighter, 
and  narrower  :  they  are  employed  to  carry  the  princi- 
pal fca-olilcers,  as  admirals  and  captains  of  ihips  of 
war,  and  are  very  unfit  for  fca.  Pinnaces  exa'flly  rc- 
feinble  barges,  only  that  they  arc  fomewhat  fnialler, 
and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars  ;  whereas  a  barge 
properly  never  rows  lefi  than  ten.  Thefe  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  lieutenants,  &c.  Cutters  of  a 
fliip,  are  broader,  deeper,  and  lliorter,  than  the  barges 
and  pinnaces;  they  arc  fitter  for  failing,  and  are  com- 
monly employed  in  carrying  (lores,  provillons,  paf- 
fengcrs,  8:c.  to  and  from  the  Ihip.  In  the  ilriKture  of 
this  fort  of  boats,  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  the 
fide  overlays  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which 
is  called  by  thip-wrightsc////f/'-iyor,t.  Taivis  ixt  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  cutters,  nearly  of  the  fame  forin,  and 
ufed  for  fimilar  fcrvices  j  they  arc  generally  rowed 
with  (i.x  oars. 

The  above  boats  more  particularly  belong  to  men  of 
war  ;  as  luerchant-fliips  feldcMu  have  more  than  two, 
tiz.  a  lon;5-l>oat  and  yawl :  when  they  have  a  tblrJ,  it 


J  els,  liable  to  be  ovcrfi-t  or  funk  by  'Minds,  reaves,  wa- 
ter-fpotits,  or  too  heavy  a  had  ;  contrived  and  conjtruil- 
cd  by  Monjieur  Bernicres,  direflor  of  the  bridges  and 
caufr,vays  in  France,  Sec.  S:c.  Some  of  ibefe  trials 
were  made  on  the  firfl  of  Auguft  i  777,  at  the  gate  of 
the  invalids  in  Paris,  in  the  prefencc  of  tlic  provoll  of 
the  merchants,  of  tlie  body  of  the  town,  and  a  nu- 
merous concuurfe  of  fpeftators  of  all  conditions. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  tlic  way  of  compari- 
fon  with  another  common  boat  of  the  fame  place,  and 
of  equal  (i/.c.  Both  boats  had  been  b.iilt  ten  years, 
and  their  exterior  forms  appeared  to  be  exac'tly  limilar. 
The  common  boat  contained  only  eight  men,  who 
rocked  it  and  made  it  incline  fo  much  to  one  lide,  that 
it  preCently  filled  with  water,  atid  funk  ;  fo  that  the 
men  were  obliged  to  fave  thcmfclvrs  by  fwiinmiin' ; 
a  thing  common  in  all  veli'cis  of  the  fame  kind,  tiihcr 
from  the  imprudence  of  tiiofc  who  arc  in  them,  the 
flrengih  of  the  waves  or  wind,  a  violent  or  unexpect- 
ed (hock,  their  being  overloaded,  or  overpowired  in 
any  other  way. 

The  fame  men  who  had  jull  cfcaped  from  the  bo-r 
which  funk,  got  into  the  boat  of  M.  Bcrnieres  ;  rock- 
ed it,  and  filled  it,  as  they  had  done  the  other,  with 
water.  But,  inflead  of  finking  to  t!ie  bottom,  though 
brim  full,  it  bore  being  roweil  about  the  river,  load<d 
as  it  was  with  men  and  svater,  v,  iihout  any  danger  to 
the  people  in  it. 

M.  Bcrnieres  carried  the  trial  Aill  farther.  He  or- 
dered a  mall  to  be  ereded  in  this  fame  boat,  \x  hen  filled 
with  water  ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  mart  had  a  rope  fail- 
ed, and  dra\A  11  till  the  end  of  the  maft  touched  the 
fnrfacc  of  the  river,  fo  that  the  boat  was  entirely  on 
one  fide,  a  pofiiion  into  which  neither  winds  nor  wave's 
could  bring  her:  yet,  as  foon  .is  the  men  who  hid 
hanlrd  her  into  this  fitnaiion  let  go  the  rope,  the  boat 
and  mall  recovered  thcmfclves  pcrlci^tly  in  Icfs  than  the 
quarter  of  a  fccond ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  boat 
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could  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned,  and  that  it  af- 
forded tiie  greatell  pollible  fcciiriiy  in  every  way.  Thcfc 
experiments  appeared  to  give  ihc greater  plealurc  to  llie 
public,  as  the  advantages  of  the  difovery  arc  not  only 
fo  fenfible,  but  of  the  tirft  importance  to  mankind. 
BotT-Bill.    SccCancroma. 

BOAT-Iflfiff.      See  NOTONECTA. 

BOATING,  a  kind  of  punillimcnt  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Perfians  for  capital  offenders.  The  manner  of 
boating  was  thus  ;  the  perfon  condemned  to  it  being 
Uid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his  hands 
llrctched  out,  and  tied  fall  on  each  fide  of  it,  had  ano- 
ther boat  put  over  him,  his  head  being  left  out  through 
a  place  tit  for  it.  In  this  poftme  they  fed  him,  till 
the  worms  which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he 
voided  as  he  thus  lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufcd 
his  death,  which  was  ufually  twenty  days  in  crtefting, 
the  criminal  laying  all  this  while  in  moll  exquifitc 
torments. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  fails, 
rigging,  colours,  anchors,  and  cables  committed  to 
his  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  boatfwain  particularly  to  direft 
whatever  relates  to  the  rigging  of  a  fliip,  after  fhe  is 
equipped  from  a  royal  dock-yard.  Thus  he  is  lo  ob- 
fcrve  that  the  malls  are  properly  fufportcd  by  iheir 
Ihrouds,  ll.iys,  and  back-flays,  fo  that  each  of  thofc 
ropes  may  fullain  a  proportion.il  effort  when  the  mall  is 
Jlraincd  by  the  violence  of  tlie  wind,  or  the  agitation 
«f  the  Ihip.  lie  ought  alfo  to  take  care  that  the  blocks 
and  running-ropes  are  regularly  placed,  fo  as  to  ani'wer 
the  piirpofes  for  which  ilicy  are  intended  ;  and  that 
the  fiils  are  properly  tilted  to  their  yards  and  Hays,  and 
well  furled  or  reefed  when  occalion  requires. 

It  is  likewifc  his  office  to  funimon  the  crew  to  their 
duty;  to  affill  with  his  mates  in  the  necell'ary  bulincfs 
of  the  fliip;  and  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 
He  ought  frequently  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
marts,  fails,  and  rigging;  and  remove  whatever  may 
be  judged  unfit  for  lervice,  or  fupply  what  is  deficient ; 
and  he  is  ordered  by  his  inllruAionsto  perform  this  du- 
ly with  as  little  noife  as  po'.Iible. 

BoATSiijis's-Mate  has  the  peculiar  command  of  the 

long-bo:u,  for  the  fctting   forth  of  anchors,  weighing 

or  fetching   home    an     anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 

mooring  ;  and  is  to  give  an  account  of  his  llore. 

BOB,  a  term  ufeJ  for  the  ball  of  a  iliort  pendulum. 

BOBARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of    the    digynia 

order;   belonging  to  the  iriandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 

in   the   nitural  method   ranking  under  the  4th  order, 

Crami/ia.    The  calyx  is  imbricated  ;  and  tlic  corolla  is 

a  bivalve  glume,  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit.  Of 

this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpicii  s  known,  which  is  a 

native  of  the  Indies,  and  hath  no  remarkable  property. 

BOBBIN,  a  fmall  piece  ot  wood  turned  in  the  form 

tjf  a  cylinder,  v.ith  a  little  border  jutting  out   at   each 

end,  bored   through   to  receive  a  fmall  iron  pivot.     It 

fcrves  to  fpin    with  the  fpinniug-whcel,    or  10  wind 

thread,   vvonled,  hiir,  cotton,  lilk,  gold,  and  fdvcr, 

BOBBING,  among  tilhcrnien,  a  particular  manner 
cf  catching  eels,  J-.'fcrent  from  fniggliMg.  Bobbing  for 
eelsis  thus  perl'oniied  :  They  fcour  well  fomc  large  lobs, 
and  with  a  needle  run  a  iwiited  fiik  through  them  from 
tnd  to  end,  taking  fo  many  as  tliai  they  may  wr^p 
iliem  about  a  board  a  dozen  times  at  leall ;  tlicn  they 


lie  them  fall  with  the  two  ends  of  the  fdk,  iliat  they 
may  hang  in  fo  many  hanks  ;  which  done,  iluy  fallen 
all  to  a  tlrongcord,  and,  about  an  handful  and  an  half 
above  the  worms,  tix  a  plummet  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  weight,  and  make  the  cord  fait  10  a  llrong  pole. 
With  this  apparatus  fifliing  in  muddy  water,  they  feel 
the  eels  tug  lullily  at  the  bait ;  when  they  think  they 
have  fwallowed  it  fufficiently,  they  gently  draw  up  the 
rope  to  tiie  top,  and  bring  them  alhore. 

BOBIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe 
and  territory  of  Pavia,  feaied  on  the  river  Trcba,  in 
E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  48. 

BOCA-CHICA,  the  llrait  or  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour of  Canhagena  in  South  America.  It  is  defended 
by  fcveral  forts  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  all  which 
were  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  1 741  ;  they  were  nevcr- 
thelcfs  obliged  to  railc  the  liege  of  Canhagena  in  a 
fliort  time  aller. 

BocA-dcl-Drago,  a  ftrait  fo  called,  between  the  ifland 
of  Trinidad  and  Andalulia,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America. 

BOCANUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Mauritania 
Tingetana,  to  the  fouih  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  faid  to  be 
that  of  Morocco  in  Africa.  W.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
31.0. 

BOCCA,  in  glafs-making,  the  round  hole  in  the 
working  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out 
of  the  great  pots,  and  by  which  the  pots  arc  put  in- 
to [he  furnace.  This  is  to  be  flapped  with  a  cover 
made  of  earth  and  brick,  and  removable  at  plcafure, 
to  preferve  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  from  the  violence 
of  the  heat. 

BOCCACE  (John),  one  of  the  moll  polite  and 
learned  writers  of  his  age  was  born  in  Tufcany  in 
1313.  His  father  tirfl  placed  him  with  a  merchant; 
but  as  he  gave  figns  of  genius,  he  was  put  afterwaid 
to  lludy  the  canon  law :  he  loft  almoft  as  much  lirac 
at  this  as  at  the  laft  occupation  ;  and  thought  of  no- 
thing but  poetry.  He  came  under  the  inftnidion  of 
Petrarch  ;  but  did  not  fo  entirely  devote  hiniftlf  to 
poetry,  as  to  forget  other  Itudits.  In  the  profecution 
of  thefc,  however,  as  he  fought  every  where  for  the 
beft  mailers,  and  had  not  an  income  fufficieni  for  his 
expences,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  circnmtlanccs  as  to 
fland  in  need  ot  the  bounty  of  others :  he  was  particu- 
larly obliged  to  Petrarch,  who  furnilhed  him  with  mo- 
ney as  well  as  books,  and  allilted  him  in  many  other 
refpefls.  Bccacc  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Greek 
bniguage :  he  found  means  to  get  Homer  iranllaicd 
into  Latin  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and  procured  a  profeflor's 
chair  at  Florence  for  Leontius  Pylatus,  in  order  to 
explain  this  poet.  The  republic  of  Florence  honoured 
Boccace  with  the  freedom  of  that  city  ;  and  employed 
him  in  public  affiiirs,  particularly  to  ncgociatt  ihc  re- 
turn of  Petrarch:  but  this  poet  not  only  retukd  to  re- 
turn lo  Florence,  but  perluaded  Bocrace  alfo  to  retire 
from  iheurc,  on  account  of  the  laclions  which  prevailed 
in  that  republic.  Having  quitted  Florence,  he  went  10 
fcvtral  places  in  Italy,  and  (lopped  ai  laft  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  where  King  Robert  gave  him  a  very  kind 
reception.  He  conceived  a  violent  affeftion  for  the 
natural  daughter  of  that  prince,  which  made  him  re- 
main a  conliderable  lime  at  Naples.  He  alfo  made 
a  long  ftay  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  in  hi;;h  favour 
with  (^icen  Joan.     He  returned  to  Florence  when  ihe 
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troubles  were  a  liitle  apppafcd  :  but  not  liking  the 
co'Jifc  of  life  he  niiitl  ii;ivc  followed  there,  he  retired  to 
Ccnalilo  ;  and,  lar  from  ilie  iioife  of  biilincfs,  he  fpent 
his  time  iu  Ihuiy  agreeably  to  his  own  humour.  His 
great  applicaiiou  brought  on  him  an  indilpofiiion,  of 
wliich  he  died  in  ijyi.  Ho  wrote  feveral  books, 
fomc  learned  and  fcrioiis,  others  of  gallantry  and  fidl 
of  llories.  ll  is  by  his  Decameron  chieHy  that  he  has 
immortalized  himfelf.  Petrarch  finnd  fo  many  charnii 
in  this  compoliiion,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  tranf- 
Jate  it  into  Latin  for  his  own  I'atisfaflion. 

BOCCALE,  or  Bocal,  a  liquid  nieafure  id'td  at 
Rome,  anfwcring  to  what  among  us  is  called  a  bottle, 
being  eqiiivalent  to  about  an  Knglifli  quart.  Seven 
boccales  and  an  half  make  the  rnbbia. 

JJOCCALINI  (Trajan),  a  celebrated  fatrical  wri- 
ter, born  at  Rome,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lyih 
century,  obtained  the  admiration  of  all  Italy  by  his 
refined  and  delicate  criticifms.  Sovereign  princes  tliem- 
fclvcs  did  not  efcape  the  lath  of  his  faiire.  The  car- 
dinals Borghefe  and  Ga:tan  having  declared  themfclvcs 
his  proteflors,  he  publilhcd  his  Ragguagiio  di  Parnalfo, 
and  La  Secnttiria  di  Apollo,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  the  former.  Thefe  two  works  were  received  by  the 
public  with  uncommon  applaufe.  He  there  feigns, 
that  Apollo,  holding  his  court  at  Parnallus,  heard 
the  complaints  of  the  whcle  world,  and  did  jullice  ac- 
cording as  the  cafes  required.  He  at  length  printed  his 
Pietra  di  Parangone  ;  wherein  he  attacks  the  court  of 
Spain,  fetting  forth  their  defigns  againfl  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  inveighing  particularly  againfl  ihem  for  the 
tyranny  they  exercifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  Spaniards  complained  of  him  inform,  and  were 
determined  at  any  rate  to  be  revenged.  Boccalini  was 
frightened,  and  retired  lo  Venice  ;  but  was  there  alfaf- 
flnated  in  a  very  flrange  manner.  He  lodged  with  one 
of  his  friends,  who  having  got  up  early  one  morning, 
left  Boccalini  in  bed  :  a  minute  after,  fome  armed  men 
entered  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  fo  many  blows  with 
bags  full  of  fand,  that  they  left  him  for  dead  ;  fo  that 
his  friend  returning  fomc  time  after,  found  him  fpeech- 
lefs.  Great  fearch  was  made  at  V'enice  for  the  authors 
of  this  murder  ;  and  though  they  were  never  difcovcr- 
ed,  it  was  univerfally  believed  that  they  were  employ- 
ed by  the  court  of  Spain. 

BOCCARELLA,  in  the  glafs-manufaiSure,  a  fmall 
bole  or  aperture  of  the  furnace,  one  of  which  is  pliccd 
on  eacii  fide  of  the  bocca,  almofl  horizontally  with  it. 
Out  of  them  the  fervitors  take  coloured  or  liner  metal 
from  the  piling  pot. 

BOCCIARDI  (Clemente),  called  Ckmeiitonc,  hi- 
flory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  t6io, 
and  was  the  dilciple  of  Bernardo  Strozzi,  an  artiil  of 
good  reputation  ;  but  he  found  in  himfelf  \<i  I'lroug  an 
ambition  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  profctiiuii,  that 
he  left  Genoa,  and  went  to  Rome  :  there,  to  explore 
that  true  fublimity  of  llyle,  which  can  only  be  obtaim  d 
by  a  judicious  obfcrvaiion  of  the  ancient  fcu.'ptarcs 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  mod.' i  n  :.r;ifts.  By 
the  guid.iiicc  of  an  excellent  genius,  and  aifb  by  i  ^r.oil 
indiiflrious  application  to  dcllgn,  lie  dilcovtreil  the  art 
oi"  uniting  and  blending  the  ai.  iquc  and  moi'-'n  gullo 
in  a  flyle  that  at  one  exhibited  both  gracciulncfs  and 
ftrcngih.  Moftof  the  vvorki  of  this  .i.iiler  (except 
his  portraits,  wliich  were  lively,  natural,  ai.d  pracc- 
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ful)  are  in  the  rliapcis  of  Genoa,  Fifa,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy;  olvvhich  pkccs  they  are,  at  this  day,  ac- 
counted the  greatefl  oinsmcnts,  and  arc  molt  exceed- 
ingly efleemed. 

BOCCONI  (Sylvio).  a  celebrated  natural  hiftorian, 
born  at  Paleriuo  in  Sicily.  After  he  had  gone  through 
the  ufual  courfe  of  fludies,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  natural  hiflory,  in  which  he  made  a  moft  furpriling 
progrtfs.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  prieft,  and  en- 
tered intoiheCiflercianorder,  at  which  time  hechangcd 
his  chrillian  name  Paul  \mo  that  of  Sjhio.  This  new 
way  of  life  did  not  in  the  leafl  divert  him  from  his  fa- 
vourite fludy  :  for  he  purfued  it  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever,  and  iravtllcd  not  only  over  Sicily,  but  like- 
wile  villted  the  itle  of  Malta,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  feveral  other 
nations  ;  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  virtuoli  in  Germany.  Upon  his  return 
to  Sicily,  he  retired  to  a  convent  of  his  own  order  near 
Palermo;  where  he  died  in  1704,  being  71  years  of 
age.     He  left  many  curious  works. 

BOCCONIA,  GREATER   TREE  CELANDINE  :  A  gC- 

nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  27th  order,  Rharadc^.  The  calyx  is  diphy- 
lous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  llylus  is  bifid  ;  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  monofpcrmons.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but 
one  known  Ipecies,  viz.  the  fruiefcens,  w  hich  is  elleemed 
for  ihe  beauty  of  its  large  foliage.  It  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica  and  other  warm  pans  of  America, where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  having  a  flraight  trunk  as 
large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  covered  with  a  white  fmooth 
bark.  At  the  top  it  divides  into  feveral  branches,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately.  Thtfe  leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad  ; 
are  deeply  finuated,  fomctimes  almofb  to  the  mid- 
rib ;  and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  colour.  The  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice  of  an  acrid  nature  ; 
lo  that  it  is  ufed  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  America  to  take 
ofT  warts  and  fpotsfrom  the  eyes.  The  fingular  beauty 
of  this  plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  cu- 
rious colleftion  ;  and  it  fecms  the  Indians  are  very  fond 
of  it  ;  for  Hernandez  tells  us,  their  kings  ufed  to  plant 
it  in  their  gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  the  feeds, 
fowing  them  in  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  which 
ruift  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  feparate  pots,  which 
niufl  always  be  kept  in  a  flove  in  Britain. 

BOCHART  (Samuel),  one  of  the  moll  learned 
men  in  the  I7lh  century,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  made  a  very  early  progrefs  in  learning, 
and  became  a  great  prnticicnt  in  the  oriental  languages. 
He  ;vas  many  years  pallor  of  a  proicllant  church  at 
C^itn  ;  where  he  was  tutor  10  W'entwonh  Dillon  earl 
ol  Rofcomiron,  author  of  the  ElFay  on  Tranllaied  Vcrfc. 
Here  he  panici.larly  diflinguilhed  hinifeli  by  his  pub- 
lic difputaiions  with  father  Vcron,  a  very  famous  con- 
trovcrlilt.  The  difp'ite  was  held  in  the  calUe  of  Caen, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  great  number  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
teftaiiis.  Bochart  came  otj'wiih  great  honour  and  re- 
pntaiiuH  :  which  were  ni;t  a  liale  increafcd  iu  the  year 
1646,  upon  the  ]'iiblication  of  his  Phaleg  and  Canaan, 
whicn  are  the  titles  of  the  two  pans  ot  his  Ceographica 
S.-icra.  ?Ie  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  his  hii-rozoicon, 
printed  in  Loudon  in  1675.     This  treats  ./.-•  anivialihus 
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Uochlus  fucr^e  fcipturj!.  The  great  learning  he  difpUyed  in 
his  works  rendered  him  cltecmed  noi  only  amongjit  thofc 
of  liis  own  profcHion,  but  amongll  all  lovers  ot  know- 
IcdRc  of  whatever  dcnominaiion.  In  1652,  the  queen 
of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  ihe  gave 
him  many  proofs  of  her  regard  and  cflccni.  At  bis  re- 
turn to  Caen,  he  rcfuiiiL-d  the  funolions  of  the  mini- 
(ky,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  that  city. 
His  learning  was  not  his  principal  qualification,  he 
had  a  modcUy  equal  to  it ;  and  hence  enjoyed  his  great 
reputation  in  tranquillity,  llicltcrcd  from  thofc  iin- 
Jiappy  quarrels  which  fo  many  other  learned  men 
draw' upon  thcmfelvcs.  He  died  fuddenly  while  he 
was  fpeaking  in  the  above  academy,  on  the  i6ih  of 
May,  1667,  aged  78.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  publillicd  in  Holland,  in  two  volumes  folio,  171 2. 
BOCHIUS,  or  Boc(i.ut  (John),  a  Latin  puct,  born 
at  Brulfcls  in  1555.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  Ger- 
Biany,  Poland,  and  Miifcovy,  and  at  his  return  became 
fccretary  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  died  on  the  i  jih 
of  January,  1609.  The  critics  in  the  Netherlands  fet 
fo  great  a  value  on  his  poetry,  that  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Belgic  Virgil.  He  wrote,  i.  De  Bdgii 
Princifatii.  2.  Parodict  Hcroica  Pfahiioriim  Davidi- 
coriim.  3.  Obfrvali'.uti  Phyfidc,  Etl>i<e,  Politico,  ct 
Hijlorice,  in  Tfalmos.  4.  Vita  Davidis.  5.  Oratioua. 
6.   Pocjuata. 

BOCHETTA,  a  place  of  Italy,  famous  in  the  war 
of  1746  and  1747.  It  is  a  chain  of  mountains  over 
which  the  great  road  lies  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa  ; 
and  on  the  very  peak  of  the  hiiihcft  mountain  is  a  nar- 
row pafs,  which  will  hardly  admit  three  men  to  go  a- 
brcaft.  This  pafs  is  properly  called  the  Bochctta  ,-  for 
the  defence  »f  which  there  are  three  forts.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  city  ofC.'cnoa  ;  and  was  taken  in  1746  by 
the  imperialills.  By  which  means  they  opened  away 
10  that  city. 

BOCKHOLT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
"Wellphalia  and  dioctfe  of  Munllcr,  capital  of  .1  fmall 
(littiict,  and  fubjca;  to  the  bilhop  of  Munllcr.  £.  Long. 
6.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

BOCKING,  a  very  Large  village  of  EflVx  in  Eng- 
land, adjoining  10  Braincree,  from  which  it  is  fcpa- 
rated  only  by  a  fmall  flream.  Its  church  is  a  deanery, 
and  very  large  ;  and  there  arc  here  two  or  three  meet- 
in;;  ho  -fcs  ;  but  the  market  is  kept  at  Brain-iree.  In 
boTh  parillies  there  arc  about  1500  hoiifes,  which  in 
general  are  but  inditferent,  and  the  flreets  narrow  and 
bidly  paved.  There  is  a  large  manufadory  of  bays, 
eluefly  for  exportation.  It  is  42  miles  north-eaft  of 
London. 

BOCK-LAND,  in  the  Saxons  time,  is  what  we  now 
call  freehold  lands,  held  by  the  belter  fort  of  perfons 
by  charter  or  deed  in  writing  ;  by  which  name  it  was 
dirtinguilhed  homfolkhiiid,  or  copy-hold  land,  holJcn 
by  the  common  people  without  writing. 
'  BODERIA,  or  Bopotria,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  Frith  or  Korth  in  Scotland. 

BODIN  (John),  native  of  Angers,  one  of  the  ablefl 
men  in  France  in  the  i6th  century,  fatuous  lor  his 
Method  of  Nijfory,  his  Kep::hlic,  and  other  works.  Kc 
was  in  great  favour  willi  Henry  III.  who  imprifoncd 
John  de  Serre  for  writing  an  injurious  piece  againfl 
Bodin,  and  forbid  him  upon  pain  of  death  to  puhlilli 
it.    But  his  favour  was  not  of  long  continuance.     TJie 
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duke  of  Alenjon,  however,  gave  him  feveral  employ- 
ments ;  and  carried  him  to  England  with  him  as  one 
of  his  couafellors,  svliere  hchad  the  pleafure  and  glory 
to  fee  his  books  de  Republica  read  publicly  in  the 
uuiverlity  of  Cambridge,  having  been  tranllated  into 
Latin  by  the  Englilh.  He  had  written  them  in  French. 
In  the  Ragguagli  of  Boccalini  he  is  condemned  as  an 
atheifl  to  the  tire,  for  having  laid  in  his  books  that  li- 
berty of  confcience  ought  to  be  granted  to  feiftaries. 
He  declared  himfelf  pretty  freely  againfl  thofe  who 
allerted  that  the  authority  of  monarchs  is  unlimited  ; 
but  yet  he  difpleafed  the  republicans.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Bodin  retired  to  Laon,  where 
he  married.  He  had  an  office  in  the  prefidial  of  this 
city  ;  and  in  Charles  IX. 's  lime  he  was  the  king's 
I'olicitor  with  a  commiirion  for  the  forefts  of  Normandy. 
He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  in  1596. 

BODKIN,  a  fmall  inftruincnt  made  of  Aeel,  bone, 
ivory,  &c.  uled  for  making  holes. 

BODLEY  (Sir  Thomas),  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  DevonHiire, 
in  1544.  When  he  was  about  12  years  of  age,  his 
father,  Mr  John  Bodley,  being  a  proteftant,  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fettled  at  Geneva 
with  his  family,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of 
pucen  Mary.  In  that  univcrfiiy,  then  in  its  infancy, 
young  Bodley  fludied  the  learned  languages,  &c.  un- 
der fcveial  eminent  profeirors.  On  the  accellion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  was  foon  after  entered  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford.  In  156;,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  fellow  of 
Merlon  college.  In  1565,  he  read  a  Greek  kiflure 
in  the  hall  of  that  college.  He  took  a  mafler  of  arts 
degree  the  year  after,  and  read  natural  philofophy  in 
ihe  public  fchools.  In  1569,  he  was  one  of  the  proc- 
tors of  the  univerllty,  and,  for  fome  time  after,  of- 
ficiated as  public  orator.  In  ihc  year  1576,  he  quil- 
ted Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  but  returned 
to  his  college  after  four  years  abfcncc.  He  became 
geiitleman-ulher  10  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1583; 
and  in  1 58J  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr  Ball,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Carew  of  Briftol,  a  lady  of  confiderable  for- 
tune. Mr  Bodley  was  foon  after  fcnt  ambairador  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  German  princes.  Kc 
was  next  charged  with  an  iuiporiant  commiffion  to 
Henry  III.  of  France  ;  and  in  ij88,  went  ambaflfador 
to  the  L'nilcd  Provinces,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  i  597.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  pre- 
ferment obftrudlcd  by  the  jarring  intereds  of  Burleigh 
and  Elicx,  he  retired  from  court,  and  could  never  af- 
terwards be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  employment, 
lie  now  began  ihe  foundation  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  was  completed  in  1599.  Soon  after  the  acccf- 
fion  of  King  James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
iiood,  and  died  in  the  year  1612.  He  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  Mcrton  college.  His  monument  is  of 
black  and  white  marble,  on  which  ftands  his  eiligy  in 
a  fciudar's  gown,  furrounded  with  books.  At  the  four 
corners  are  the  emblematical  figures  of  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Mufic,  and  Arithmetic  ;  two  angels,  &c.  ; 
with  a  fliort  infcription,  lignifying  his  age  and  time 
of  ius  death.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  a  polite  fcho- 
lar,  an  able  ftatefman,  and  worthy  man.  Mr  Gran- 
ger obfcrves,  that  be  merited  much  as  a  nan  of  let- 
ters; 


Bodkin, 
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ters  ;  bat  incomparably  more  in  the  ample  provifion  he 
made  for  literature,  in  which  he  ftands unrivalled  ;  and 
that  his  library  is  a  maufolciim  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory  as  long  as  books  ihemlelves  endure.  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  his  own  Life  to  the  year  1609  ;  which, 
together  with  the  firfl  draught  of  the  Statutes,  and 
his  Letters,  have  been  publilbcd  from  the  originals  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr  Thomas  Hearn,  in   1705. 

BODMIN,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  fcated 
in  a  bottom  between  two  high  hills,  which  render  the 
air  very  imwholefome.  It  confifls  chiefly  of  one  ftreet, 
and  the  many  decayed  houfes  fliow  that  it  has  once  been 
a  place  of  greater  note.  It  is  a  mayor-town,  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  had  formerly  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  coinage  of  tin.  W.  Long.  4.  5.  N.  Lat. 
50.  32. 

BODON,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Danube,  in  E.  Long.  4;.  24.  N.  Lat.  4J.  10. 

BODROCH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
north-eaft  Ihore  of  the  river  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  20. 
20.  N.  Lat.  46.  I  J. 

BODRUN.     SeeTEOs. 

BODY,  in  phyfics,  an  extended  folid  fubftancc,  of 
itfelf  utterly  paflive  and  inaftive,  indifferent  cither  to 
motion  or  reft. 

Colour  of  Bodies.     See  Chromatics. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppofition 
to  foul,  in  which  fenfe  it  makes  the  fubjeJt  of  anatomy. 
The  height  of  the  human  body  is  faid  to  be  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  day  ;  ordinarily  it  is  an  inch 
more  in  the  morning  than  at  nightf.  The  body  ceafes 
to  grow  in  height  when  the  bones  are  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  firmnefs  and  rigidity  which  will  not  allow  of 
farther  extcnfion  by  the  effort  of  the  heart  and  motion 
of  the  blood. 

Body,  among  painters,  as  to  hear  a  body,  a  term 
fignifying  that  the  colours  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with  the 
oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  tliick  oil  of  the 
fame  colour. 

Body,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  chiefly  faid  to 
\\-i^Mcz good  bid)',  when  he  is  full  in  the  flank.  If  the 
lafl  of  the  fliort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diflancc  from 
the  haunch-bone,  although  fuch  horfcs  may  for  a 
time  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yet,  if  they  are  much 
laboured,  they  will  lofe  them  ;  and  thcfe  arc  properly 
the  horfcs  that  have  no  flank.  It  is  alfo  a  general 
rule,  that  a  man  fhould  not  buy  a  light-bodied  horfc, 
and  one  that  is  fiery,  becaufe  he  will  foon  dellroy  him- 
felf. 

Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  forces,  horfe 
and  foot,  united  and  marching  under  one  commander. 

Main  Bom  nf  an  aniiy,  the  troops  encamped  in  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings,  and  generally  infantry, 
the  other  two  bodies  are  the  vanguard  and  the  rear- 
guard ;  thcfe  being  the  three  into  which  an  army, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  is  divided. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  fyllem,  being  a  collcdion  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  a  particular  iciciicc  or  art,  difpofed  in  pro- 
per order  :  thus  we  fay,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 
phyfic,  &c. 

Bom-Cori>orale,     SccCorporatoin. 

BOECE,  orBosTHius  (Hcclor),  the  hiftorian,  was 
Vol.  III. 


born  at  Dundee  about  the  year  1470,  and  fludled  with 
applaufe  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  It  was  there  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Erafmus,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fricndlhip  which  was  fo  honourable  to  him. 
In  1500  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  by  BiP.iop  El- 
phingflon,  who  made  him  principal  of  that  nniverfiiy. 
Gratitude  for  this  promotion  engaged  him  to  write 
with  particular  attention  the  Life  of  that  prelate.  It 
appeared  in  his  hiftory  of  the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  may  be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  the  moft  valuable 
portion  of  that  work.  His  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  a 
more  ufeful  undertaking,  was  firfl  publiflied  in  the 
year  1526.  In  1574  it  underwent  a  fecond  imprcffion, 
and  was  enriched  with  the  i8th  book  and  a  part  of 
the  19th.  A  farther  continuation  of  it  was  executed 
by  Joannes  Ferrerius  Pedcmontanus.  Boece  died  about 
the  year  1550.  He  has  been  compared,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  Gcoflroy  of  Monmouth.  He  had 
a  propenfity  to  fable  and  exaggeration  ;  a  fault  which 
the  elegance  of  his  exprcffion  does  not  compenfate. 
His  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  genius  ;  and  his 
fiJtions  as  an  hiflorian  are  a  coutraft  to  his  probity  as 
a  man.  John  Ballendcn,archdeaconof  Murray,  tranf- 
lated  his  hiftory  into  the  Scottifli  language  at  the  dcfirc 
of  James  V.  This  trandation  William  Harrifon  con- 
verted, though  with  imperfciflions,  into  Englilh  ;  and 
bis  alTociate  Hollingflicd  publilhed  his  work  in  his 
chronicle,  with  additions  and  improvements  by  the  in- 
genious Francis  Tliynne. 

BOEDROMIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  held  at 
Athens  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  brought  by  Ion  to 
the  Athenians,  when  invaded  by  Eumolpusfon  of  Nep- 
tune, in  the  reign  of  Eredheus.  Pluiarch  gives  ano- 
ther account  of  the  boedromia  ;  which,  according  to 
him,  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  viiSory  obtain- 
ed by  Thefeus over  tha Amazons,  in  the  month  Boedro- 
mion. 

BOEDROMION,  in  chronology,  the  third  month 
of  the  Athenian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  Auguft  and  beginning  of  September. 

BOEHMEN  (Jacob),  called  the  Teutonic phUofo- 
fher,  was  a  noted  vifionary  of  the  I7lh  century,  born  in 
a  village  of  Germany  near  Gorlitz,  in  1575.  He  was 
bred  a  fhoemaker  ;  and  marrying,  fupporied  a  large 
family  by  this  occupation  ;  until,  after  amufing  him- 
felf  with  chemiflry,  a  vifionary  turn  of  mind,  heated 
by  fermons  and  German  divinity,  got  the  upper  hand 
of  his  common  fenfe,  and  produced  raptures  and  no- 
tions of  divine  illumination.  Thcfe  he  firfl  gave  vent 
toini6i2,  by  a  treaife  intilled  j-lurora,  or  the  rifiig 
ofthi  Sun  ;  being  a  mixture  of  aflrology,  philofophy, 
chemiflry,  and  divinity,  written  in  a  quaint  cbfcurc 
ftyle.  This  being  cenfured  by  the  magiilrates  of  Gor- 
litz, he  remained  filent  for  fcvcn  years:  but  improving 
that  interval  by  purfuing  the  flightsof  his  imagination, 
he  refumed  his  pen  ;  and  refolving  to  redeem  the  limc 
he  had  loll,  he,  in  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life, 
publilhed  above  20  books,  which  greatly  needed  what 
he  concluded  with,  ji  tabic  of  his  prir.dfla,  or  a  key 
to  his  'diritings  ;  though  this  has  not  proved  fuflicicnt 
to  render  them  intelligible  to  common  apprthcniions. 
The  key  above  mentioned  appeared  in  1624,  and  he 
did  not  long  fiirvive  it.  For  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  iSih  of  November  that  year,  he  called  one  of  liis 
fons,  and  alked  hiiu  "  if  he  alfo  heard  that  excellent 
U  u  mufic  .'" 
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Bototia,    mafic?"  to  which  being  anfwcred  in  the  negative,  he 
Bocrhaavc. ordered  tlic  door   to  be  let  open,  that  the  niufic  might 

^~-v '  be  liic  belter  heard.  He  afked  afterwards  what  o'clock 

it  was  .'  and  being  told  it  had  ftriick  two,  he  faid 
«  It  is  not  yet  my  time;  my  time  is  three  hours  hence." 
In  the  inierim  he  was  heard  to  Ijitak  thcfc  words  : 
"  O  thou  llrong  God  of  holts,  deliver  mc  according 
to  thy  will !  O  thou  crucified  Lord  Jcfus,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  receive  mc  into  thy  kingdom  I"  When 
it  was  near  fix  o'clock,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  wife 
and  fons,  and  blclfed  them,  and  faid,  "  Now  I  gow 
hence  into  paradifc;"  then  bidding  his  fon  turn  him, 
he  immediately  expired  his  bil  breath  in  a  deep  iigh. 
A  great  number  of  perfons  have  been  inveigled  by  the 
vifions  of  this  fartatic,  notwithftanding  liis  talents  in 
involving  the  plained  things  in  niyftery  and  cenigmati- 
cal  jorgan.  Among  others,  the  famo;is^)iiirinus  Kahl- 
man  may  be  reckoned  the  principal  of  his  followers  in 
Germany  ;  who  fays,  he  had  learned  more  being  alone 
in  his  ftudy,  from  Boelimen,  than  he  could  have  learn- 
ed from  all  the  wife  men  of  that  age  together  ;  and, 
that  we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  what  fort  of 
knowledge  this  was,  he  acquaints  us,  that  amidft  an 
infinite  number  of  viiions  it  happened,  that,  being 
iiiaiched  out  of  his  ftudy,  he  faw  ihoufands  of  thou- 
fands  of  lights  riling  round  about  him.  Nor  has  he 
been  without  admirers,  and  thofc  in  no  f'uiall  number, 
in  England  ;  among  the  foreniofl  of  whom  ihinds  the 
famous  Mr  William  Law,  author  of  Chrijlian  Per- 
feHioii,  &c.  who  has  favoured  his  countrymen  with 
an  Englilh  edition  of  Jacob  Bochnieu's  works  in  2  vols 
4to. 

BCEOTIA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  kingdoms,  one 
of  which  wasloundedor  rather  reilorcd  by  Cadmus,  and 
named  by  him  Baotia,  from  tlie  ox,  which  is  lliid  to 
have  diredcd  liim  to  the  phicc  where  he  built  the  capi- 
tal of  his  nev.- kingdom,  belter  known  afterwards  by 
the  n.ime  of  Thiba.  But  as  the  inha biiants  were  fcarcc 
ever  diliinguilhed  as  a  nation  by  the  name  of  BTotiam, 
but  of  Thcbans,  we  refer  to  the  article  Thebes  for 
their  hillory,  S:c. 

The  other  Bocotia  was  in  ThefTaly,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Boeoins  the  fan  of  Neptune  and 
brother  of  Aeolus,  by  Arne,  the  daughter  of  jEoIus 
king  of  yEolis.  This  lall,  having  fent  his  daughter  to 
Meiapontiuin  a  city  of  Italy,  (he  was  there  delivered  of 
ihofe  two  fons,  the  eldell  of  whom  iV.c  called  after  her 
lather's  name  IEcl:is  ;  and  he  pollelled  himfclf  of  the 
idands  in  the  Tyrrhenian,  now  the  Tufcan  fea,  and 
built  the  city  of  Lipara.  Boeotus  the  younger  fon  went 
to  his  grandfather  and  fucceedcd  him  in  his  kingdom, 
called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  the  cipitalcity  -^Inic, 
from  his  mother.  All  that  we  know  of  thefe  Bceoiians 
is,  that  they  held  thisfettkment  upwards  of  200  years; 
and  that  the  Theiralians  expelled  them  from  it  ;  upon 
whicii  they  came  and  took  poUellion  of  that  country, 
which  till  then  had  been  called  C<?./w.'/j,  and  give  it  the 
name  of  Bfotia.  Diodorus  and  Homer  tell  us,  that 
thefe  Boeotians  (ignalized  ihenifclvcs  at  the  Trojan 
war;  and  the  latter  adds,  that  fiveof  Btrotius's  grand- 
fons,  viz.  Pencleus,  Leitus,  Prothoenor,  Arcefilaus, 
and  Clonius,  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  Boeotian 
troops  thither. 

BOERHAAVE  (HennanJ,  one  of  the  greatcft; 
j>liylkians,  as  well  as  the  befl  men,  that  this  or  per- 


haps any  age  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in  1668  at  Uocrhaave. 

Vorhout,  a  village  near  Lcyden.     At    the   age  of  16  ' '~~' 

he  found  himfelf  without  parents,  proteclion,  advice, 
or  fortune.  He  had  already  lludied  theology  and  the 
other  ecclcliaflical  fciences,  with  thcdelign  of  devoting 
himl'clf  to  a  clerical  life;  but  the  fcience  of  nature, 
which  equally  engaged  hisaiiention,  foon  cagrolltd  his 
whole  time.  This  illuftrious  perfon,  whole  name  af- 
terwards fprcad  throughout  the  world,  and  who  left  at 
his  death  above  L. 200,000,  could  at  that  time  barely 
live  by  his  labours,  and  wascoinpellcd  to  teach  the  ma- 
thematics to  obtain  nccdlaries.  But  in  1695,  being 
received  doflor  in  the  kicncc  of  phyfir,  he  began  prac- 
tice ;  and  his  merit  being  at  length  difcovered,  many 
powerful  friendspaironizedhini,and  procured  him  three 
valuable  emj'loyments  ;  the  iirll  was  that  of  piofcllor 
of  medicine  in  the  univcrlity  ot  Lcyden  ;  the  fecond, 
that  of  profellbr  of  chcmiftry  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of 
profclibr  of  botany.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa- 
ris, and  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  their  members.  He  communicated  to 
each  his  difcovericsin  chcmiiiry.  The  city  of  Leyden 
became  in  his  time  thcfchuolof  Europe  for  this  fcience, 
as  wall  as  medicine  and  botany.  All  the  princes  of 
Europe  fent  him  difciples,  who  f<<und  in  this  Ikilful 
profedor,  not  only  an  indefatigable  teacher,  but  even  a 
tender  father,  who  encouraged  them  to  purfue  their 
labours,  conlbled  them  in  their  afHiftions,  and  folaced 
them  in  thtir  wants,  ^\■hcn  Peter  the  Great  went  to 
Holland  in  171  5,  to  iurtruit  hiniftlf  in  maritime  af- 
fairs, lie  alto  attended  Boerhaave  to  receive  his  If  flims. 
His  reputation  was  fpread  as  far  as  China  :  a  Manda- 
rine wrote  to  him  with  this  infcripiion,  "  To  the  il- 
lujlrious  Boerhaave,  phyfician  in  Europe;"  and  ilie 
letter  came  legularly  to  him.  The  city  of  Lcyden 
has  railed  a  monument  in  tlie  churcli  of  St  Peter,  to 
the  falutary  genius  of  Boerhaave,  Siduiiftro  Bocih/tavii 
gcu'io  facriim.  It  conlills  ^{  an  urn  upon  a  pedcflal  of 
black  marble  :  fix  heads,  four  of  which  reprefent  the 
four  ages  of  life,  and  two  the  fciences  in  which  Boer- 
haave excelled,  from  a  group  idiiing  between  the  urn 
and  its  fupporters.  The  capital  of  this  bafis  is  deco- 
rated with  a  drapery  of  white  marble,,  in  which  the 
artifl  has  flioun  the  difl-'crent  emblems  of  difordersand 
their  remedies.  Above,  upon  the  furface  of  the  pe- 
dcflal,  is  the  medallion  of  Boerhaave  :  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  frame,  a  ribband  difplays  the  favouri-te  motto 
of  this  learned  man  ;  Simplex  vig'tlum  vsri,  "  Truth 
unarraycd." 

From  the  time  of  the  learned  Hippocrates,  ro  phy- 
fician has  more  juflly  merited  the  cittern  of  his  cotem- 
porarits,  and  the  thanks  of  polkriiy,  than  Boerhaave. 
He  united  to  an  uncommon  genius,  and  extraordinary 
talents,  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  gave  them  lo 
great  a  value  to  fociety.  He  made  a  decent,  liniple, 
and  venerable  ajipearance,  particularly  when  age  had 
changed  the  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  an  eloquent 
orator,  and  declaimed  with  dignity  and  grace.  He 
taught  very  methodically,  and  with  great  prtcillon  ;  he 
never  tired  his  auditors,  but  they  always  regretted  that 
his  dilcourfes  wercfinilhed.  He  would  fomctimcs  give 
them  a  lively  turn  with  raillery  ;  but  his  raillery  was 
refined  and  ingenious,  and  it  enlivened  the  fubjeft  he 
treated  of,  without  carrying  with  it  any  thing  fevcre 
or  fiitirical.    A  declared  foe  to  all  excels,  he  confi- 
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B»erhaa»e,  dered  decent  mirth  as  the  fait  of  life.     It  was  the  daily 

' " '  pi-aclice  of  this  eminent  ]<f  rfon,  through  his  whole  life, 

as  foon  as  he  rofc  in  the  morning,  which  was  generally 
very  early,  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private  prayer,  and 
meditation  on  fomc  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  often 
told  his  friends,  when  they  aiked  hi-.n  how  it  was  pof- 
iible  for  him  to  go  thro.ig.i  fo  much  fatigue?  that  it 
was  l/iis  which  gave  him  fpiiit  and  vigoiir  in  tlie  bu- 
finefs  of  the  day.  This  he  therefore  recommended  as 
th  b:f{  ruk  he  could  give:  fnrnothing,  he  faid,  could 
tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  mind;  and  that  he  knew  nothing  which 
could  fupport  himfelf,  or  his  fellow-creatures,  amidft 
the  various  diftrelFes  of  life,  but  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence in  the  Supreme  Ileing  upon  the  principles  of 
Chriilianity.  This  was  ftrongly  exemplified  in  his  own 
illnefs  in  1723,  which  can  hardly  be  told  without  hor- 
ror ;  and  by  which  the  courfe  of  his  leisures  as  well  as 
his  practice  was  long  interrupted.  He  was  for  five 
months  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  where  he  lay 
upon  his  back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  leafl  mo- 
tion ;  becaufe  any  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which 
were  fo  exquifice,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  de- 
prived of  motion  but  of  fenfe.  Here  his  medical  art 
was  at  a  ftand  ;  nothing  could  be  attempted,  becaufe 
nothing  could  be  propofed  with  the  Iciil  profpcA  of 
fuccels.  But,  having  (in  the  fixth  month  of  his  ill- 
nefs) obtained  fome  remiffion,  hedeterniinediotry  whe- 
ther the  juice  of  fumitory,  endive,  orfuccory,  taken 
thrice  a-day  in  a  large  quantity,  [viz.  above  half  a  pint 
each  dofe),  might  not  contribute  to  his  relief;  and  by  a 
pcrfeverance  in  this  method  he  was  wonderfully  reco- 
vered. This  patience  of  Boerhaave's  was  founded  not 
on  vain  reafonings,  like  mat  of  which  the  Stoicks 
boafted ;  but  on  a  religious  compofure  of  mind,  and 
Chriftian  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Of  his  fagacity  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
which  he  often  difcovered  and  defcribed,  at  the  firft 
fight  of  a  patient,  fuch  dirtempers  as  betray  themfclvcs 
by  no  fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  furprifiug  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  as  fcarcely  can  be  credited, 
though  attefted  beyond  all  doubt.  Yet  this  great  niaf- 
ter  of  medical  knowledge  was  fo  far  from  a  prefunip- 
tuous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  or  from  being  puffed 
lip  by  his  riches,  that  he  was  condcfccnding  to  all,  and 
remarkably  diligent  in  his  profeffion ;  and  he  often 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  life  of  a  patient  (if  triried  with  or 
negledcd)  would  one  day  be  reqnired  at  the  hand  of 
the  phyhcian.  He  always  called  the  poor  his  bcjl  pa- 
tients ;  '*-'X  God  (faid  he)  is  their  paymaficr.  The 
aftivity  of  his  mind  fparkled  vifibly  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  and  defirous  of  promoting  every 
valuable  end  of  converfaiion ;  and  the  excellency  of 
the  Chrillian  religion  was  frequently  the  fubjcct  of  it : 
for  he  .tirened,  on  all  proper  occafions,  the  divine  au- 
thority and  facred  elficacy  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
jiiaintaincd,  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mind, 
that  fweet  and  facred  peace  which  palfcth  all  nnder- 
llanding  ;  fiucenone  can  conceive  it  but  he  who  has  it; 
ar.^  none  can  have  it  but  by  divine  communication.  He 
never  regarded  calumny  mir  detraction  (for  Boerhaave 
himfelf  had  cncnii-'^:),  nor  ever  thought  it  necelfary  to 
confute  them.  "  They  are  fparks  (faid  he)  which,  if 
yoa  do  not  blow,  will  go   out  of  ihemfelvcs.     The 
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fureft  remedy  again  fcandal,  is  to  live  it  dovin  by  a  Uoerhaave. 
perfever.incc  in  well   doing;  and   by  praying  to  God     ^cr- 
thai  he  would  cure  the  diltempered  minds  of  thofc  who    luavia.  ^ 
traduce  and  injure  us."     Being  once  afked  by  a  friend, 
who  had  often  admired  his  patience  und.-r  great  pro- 
vocations, whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry, 
and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fupprcffed  that 
impetuous    and    ungovernai^le  paflion  ?    he   anfwtred, 
with  the  iitmoll  frankiicfs  and  fincerity,  that  he  wai 
naturally  quick  of  rcfcntmcnt  ;    but   that    he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  ihii 
niallery  over  himfelf. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  i???,  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  iUncfs  whii^i  brought  him  to 
the  grave,  vi::.  a  diforder  in  his  bread,  which  was  at 
times  very  painful,  often  threatened  him  with  imme- 
diate fiiffocation,  and  icrniinatcd  in  an  univcrfal  drop, 
fy  :  but  during  this  slUiftive  and  lingering  ilhicfs,  his 
conftancy  and  rirmntfsdid  not  forfakchini ;  hrnnthcr 
intermitted  the  ncctil'iry  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the 
proper  preparations  of  death.  About  three  weeks  be- 
fore his  dilfolution,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Schultens,  one 
of  the  moll  learned  and  exemplary  divines  of  the  age, 
attended  him  at  his  country-hoafc,  the  Doftor  defircd 
his  prayers,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a  moll  re- 
markable judicious  difcoiirfe  with  him  on  the  fpiriiual 
and  immaterial  nature  of  the  foul  ;  and  this  he  iiu  lira- 
ted  to  Mr  Schukens  with  wonderful  perfpicuiiy,  by  1 
dcfcriptioii  of  the  effc<5ls  which  ihr  infirmities  oi  his 
body  had  upon  his  faculties;  which  yet  they  did  not 
fo  opprefs  or  vanq  li'h,  but  his  foul  was  always  mafler 
of  itfclf,  and  always  refignrd  10  the  pleafurc  of  its  Ma- 
ker.— and  ihtn  he  added,  "  He  who  loves  God  ought 
to  think  nothing  defirable  but  what  is  molt  plcafing  10 
to  the  fupreme  goodnefs."  Thefe  were  his  fentim.ents, 
and  fuch  was  his  conduct  in  this  Ilate  of  weaknefs  and 
pain.  As  death  approached  nearer,  he  was  fo  far  from 
terror  or  confufion,  that  he  feeuied  lefs  fcrfible  of  pain, 
and  more  cheerful  nnder  his  torments,  which  coniinred 
till  the  25d  day  of  September,  1738,  on  which  he  died 
(much  honoured  and  lamented)  between  four  and  five 
in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  .ige — often  re- 
commending to  the  byc-llanders  a  careful  obftrvation 
of  St  John's  precepts  concerning  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  man,  as  frequently  inculcated  in  his  firft 
epillle  particularly  in  the  fifth  chapter.  His  funeral 
oration  was  fpoken  in  Latin  before  ihc  univerfiiy  of 
Leyden,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  by  Mr  Schultens, 
and  afterwards  publillied  at  their  pariictdar  dc(ire.  He 
wrote,  I.  Inflittitiones  flhiiicx.  Aphorifmi  de  cor. 
tiofccndis  ir  curaiidis  Mor/ris.  ;.  li:J'.iti/tioi:t-s  (r  £.x- 
peritncnta  Chcinia.  4.  Libillus  de  Materia  I\l;dicn,  el 
rctucdio  ruvifonnulis  ijiia  fi.rviuiit  /■Iphvrifviis.  Swieten 
publiQied,  Commentaries  upon  his  /Jphortfms,  in  5  vols 
410;  and  fcveral  other  works  all  greatly  eftecmed. 

BOERHAAVIA,  j  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monandriaclafs  of  plants.  There 
is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  monopetaloiis,  campanulaied, 
and  plaited  ;  and  the  feed  is  one,  naked,  and  below. 
There  are  fix  fpccies,  all  natives  of  the  Indies.  Some 
of  thefe  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  moft  of 
them  only  18  inches  or  two  feet.  They  carry  (lowers 
of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  but  are  by  no  means  fo 
remarkable  as  to  merit  any  particular  dcfcripiion. 

U  11  2  BOESCHOT, 
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Boefohot,  BOESCHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
I'Bcthius.  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  fcated  on  the  river  Nethc, 
*      ^       '  in  K.  Lonij;.  4.  45,  N.  Lat.  51.  j. 

BOETHIUS,  or  Boetius  (Flavins  Aniciiis  Man- 
liiis  Torquatus  Severinus),  a  profc  as  well  as  poetical 
writer  of  the  6th  century,  born  of  one  of  the  noblcll 
families  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
related  to  have  been  about  that  period  in  the  Roman 
liiilory  when  AiigiiRulus,  whofc  fears  had  induced  him 
to  a  rcfignation  of  tiie  empire,  was  banirtied,  and  Odo- 
acer  kinj;  of  the  Herulians  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  i/s. 
in  the  year  of  Chrilt  476,  or  fomewhat  after.  The  fa- 
ther of  Bocthiiis  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his 
relations  undertook  the  care  of  his  education  and  the 
direction  of  his  lUulies.  His  excellent  parts  were  foon 
difcovered;  and,  as  well  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  as  to  perfcift  himfelf  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  was  fcnt  to  Athens.  Returning  young  to 
Rome,  he  was  foon  didinguilhcd  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  and  promoted  to  the  principal  dignities  in  the 
Ifate,  and  at  length  to  the  confiilate.  Living  in  great 
atlUitncc  and  fplendor,  he  addicftcd  hinifclf  to  the  Itudy 
of  theology,  matiiematics,  ethics,  and  logic  ;  and  how 
great  a  mailer  he  became  in  each  of  thefe  branches  of 
learning,  appears  from  thofc  works  of  his  now  extant. 
The  great  offices  which  he  bore  in  the  flate,  and  his 
confummatc  wifdom  and  inflexible  integrity,  procured 
him  fuch  a  lliare  in  the  public  councils,  as  proved  in 
the  end  his  deftrnclion  ;  for  as  he  employed  his  interefl 
with  the  king  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  deferving  men,  fo  he  exerted  his  utniofl  efforts  in 
the  dcteclion  of  fraud,  the  reprelfing  of  violence,  and 
the  defence  of  the  flaie  againfl  invaders.  At  this  time 
Theodoric  the  Goth  had  attempted  to  ravage  Campa- 
nia ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  refolution 
of  Boetius  that  the  country  was  preferved  from  de- 
flruftion.  At  length  having  murdered  Odoacer,  The- 
odoric became  king  of  Italy,  where  he  governed  33 
years  with  prudence  and  moderation,  during  which 
time  Boetius  poifeflTed  a  large  fliare  of  his  elleem  and 
confidence.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Juftin, 
the  emperor  of  the  cad,  upon  his  fucceeding  to  Ana- 
ftafuis,  made  an  edid  condemning  all  the  Arians,  cx- 


peoplc  as  the  prince,  was  rendered  very  precarious  by  Boethi»«, 

this  fuppofcd  defign  to  exterminate  the  Goths.  The  ^  Bog. 
ftnate,  perhaps  fearing  ihe  rcfcntnunt  of  the  king,  and  '^~'^^~~^ 
having  noihiug  to  hope  front  the  fuccel'sof  an  cntcrprife 
whicli,  fiippoling  it  ever  10  have  been  meditated,  was 
now  rendered  abortive,  without  funitnoning  him  to  his 
defence,  condemned  Boetius  to  death.  The  king, 
however,  apprehending  fome  bad  confequenccs  from 
the  execution  of  a  fentcnce  fo  flagrantly  unjuft,  miti- 
gated it  to  banilhnient.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Ti- 
cinum,  now  the  city  of  Pavia,  in  Italy:  being  in  that 
place  feparaicd  from  his  relations,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  he  endea- 
voured to  derive  from  philofophy  thofe  comforts  which 
that  alone  was  capable  of  affording  to  one  in  his  for- 
lorn fituaiion,  fcqucflcred  from  his  fricnils,  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  tyrant ; 
and  accordingly  he  there  compofed  that  valuable  dif- 
courfe,  intitlcd  De  Coiifolatione  Ihiiofophiu.  About 
two  years  after  his  banilhment,  Boetius  was  beheaded 
in  prifon  by  the  command  of  Tiieodoric.  His  tomb 
is  to  be  fcen  in  the  church  of  St  Augulline,  at  Pavia, 
near  the  fleps  of  the  chancel. 

Tlie  extenfive  learning  and  eloquence  of  this  great 
man  arc  confpicuous  in  his  works,  which  feem  10  have 
been  coUeded  with  great  care  ;  an  edition  of  them  was 
printed  at  Venice,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1499.  In 
1570,  Clareanus,  of  Bafil,  collated  that  with  fevcral 
manufcripts,  and  publiflitd  it,  with  a  few  various  read- 
ings in  the  margin.  His  chief  performance  is  that 
abovemenlioned,  De  Cafolatione  Fhilofophiie ;  a  work 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  to  which  the  af- 
flifted  have  often  applied.  In  particular,  our  Saxon 
king  Alfred,  whofe  reign,  though  happy  upon  the 
whole,  was  attended  with  great  viciffitudes  of  fortune, 
had  recourfe  to  it  at  a  time  when  his  diftrelTcs  compelled 
him  to  feek  retirement;  and  that  he  might  the  better 
imprcfs  upon  his  mind  the  noble  fentiments  inculcated 
in  it,  he  made  a  complete  tranllation  of  it  into  the 
Saxon  language,  which,  within  thefe  few  years,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  in  its  proper  charaijter.  And 
Camden  relates,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  during  the  time 
of  her  confinement  by  her  fifter  Mary,  to  mitigate  her 


cept    the  Goths,   to   perpetual  banilhment    from   the     grief,  read  and  afterwards  tranllated  it  into  very  ele- 


eallern  empire  :  in  this  edift  Hormifda  bilhop  of  Rome, 
and  alfo  the  lenate,  concurred.  But  Theodoric,  who, 
as  being  a  Goth,  was  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled 
at  it;  and  conceived  an  averfion  againft  the  fenate  for 
the  (hare  they  had  borne  in  this  profcription.  Of  this 
difpofuion  in  the  king,  three  men  of  profligate  lives 
and  dcfpcrate  fortunes,  Gaudentius,Opilio,  andBafilius, 
look  advantage.  Having  entertained  a  fecret  defire 
of  revenge  againfl  Boetius,  for  having  been  inllrumen- 
tal  in  the  difmilRon  of  the  latter  from  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment under  the  king,  tliey  accufed  him  of  feveral 
crimes  ;  fuch  as  the  ftifling  a  charge,  the  end  whereof 
was  to  involve  the  whole  fenate  in  the  guilt  of  treafon; 
and  an  attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  reflore  the 
liberty  of  Italy  ;  and,  laffly,  they  fuggefled,  that,  to 
acquire  the  honours  l»e  was  in  pofTelfion  of,  Boetius 
had  had  recourfe  to  magical  art.  Boetius  was  at  this 
time  at  a  great  dillance  from  Rome;  however,  Theo- 
doric tranfmittted  the  complaint  to  the  fenate,  enforc- 
ing it  with  a  fuggeftion  that  the  fafety,  as  well  of  the 


gant  Englifli.  But  it  deferves  alfo  particular  notice, 
that  he  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  Latin  writers 
on  mufic  ;  and  that  his  trcatife  De  Mufica  fupplied  for 
fome  centuries  the  want  of  thofe  Greek  manufcripts 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft. 

BOG  properly  fignifies  a  quagmire,  covered  with 
grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  body  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  differs  only  from  marflies 
or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the  whole  :  fome  even  reftraia 
the  term  log  to  quagmires  pent  up  between  two  hills  ; 
whereas  fensliein  champaign  and  low  countries,  where 
the  dcfcent  is  very  fmall. — To  drain  boggy  lands,  a 
good  method  is,  to  make  trenches  of  a  fufficient  depth 
to  carry  off  the  moifture  ;  and  if  thefe  are  partly  filled 
up  with  rough  ftones,  and  then  covered  with  thorn- 
buflies  and  ftraw,  to  keep  the  earth  from  filling  up  the 
interftices,  a  ftratum  of  good  earth  and  turf  may  be 
laid  overall;  the  cavities  among  the  ftones  will  give 
palfage  to  the  water,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done. 

BoC; 
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Bog,  or  Bog  of  Cight,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland, 
feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  23.  N.  Lat.  57.  48. 

Boc-Spavin.     See  Farribjiy,  §  xxxii,  3. 

BOGARMlT.i:.     Sec  Bogomili. 

BOGHO,  or  Bueil,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Nice 
in  Piedmont,  liiuated  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  4 J.  N.  Lat.  44.  12. 

BOGLIO,  a  dirtriJl  in  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  lying  on  the  river  Tinea  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence  ;   the  capital  is  of  the  fame  najiie. 

Bog  1. 10,  a  town  of  Picdmo.it,  and  county  of  Nice, 
being  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  4.  JO.  N.  Lat.  44.  12. 

BOGOMILI,  or  Bogarmit^,  in  chnrch  hiftory, 
a  fed  of  heretics,  whicii  fprungup  alxuit  the  year  1 1  79. 
Tliey  held,  that  the  nfe  of  churches,  of  tlie  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  fiippcr,  and  all  prayer,  except  the 
Lord's  prayer,  ougiii  to  be  aboliilicd  ;  that  the  bap- 
tifm  of  Catholics  is  iinperfert;  that  the  Pcrfons  of  the 
Trinity  are  unequal  ;  and  that  they  oftentimes  made 
themfelvcs  vifible  to  ihofe  of  their  feft.  They  faid,  that 
devils  dwelt  in  the  churches,  and  that  Satan  had  re- 
sided in  the  temple  of  Solomon  from  the  dellruition  of 
Jcrufalcm  to  their  own  time. 

BOGOTO,  the  capital  of  New  Granada  in  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America,  near  which  are  gold  mines. 
It  isfubject  to  Spain.    W.  Long.  73.  55.  N.  Lat.  4.  o. 

BOGUDIANA  (Pliny),  a  part  of  the  Manriiania 
Tingitana  in  Africa.  According  to  Cluverius,  it  is 
the  Tingilana,  anciently  fo  called  from  King  Bogud. 

BOHEA,  in  commerce,  one  of  the  coarfcfl  kinds 
of  tea  that  come  from  China.     See  Thea. 

BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  furroundcd  on  every  llde  with 
wood  and  mountains  as  with  a  natural  rampart.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaftby  Moravia  and  part  of  Silefia,  on 
the  north  by  Luface  and  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  weft 
by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bavaria.  Aliliough 
this  kingdom  is  fituatcd  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
and  its  king  is  an  eleflor  of  the  empire,  it  has  ncver- 
thelefs  its  particular  alfemblies^  cuftonis,  and  language, 
different  from  the  Germans.  It  is  one  of  the  molt 
elevated  countries  of  Europe  :  for  no  river  enters  into 
it,  though  many  have  their  fource  there  ;  the  chief  of 
wliich  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Viflula,  and  the 
Morava.  The  air  is  cold  and  unwholefome  ;  for  they 
have  more  epidemical  difeafes  than  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  There  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and 
even  fome  veins  of  gold.  The  capital  city  is  Prague; 
the  others  are  Cuttcnburg,  Konigengretz,  Pilfen,  Cza- 
flaw,  Budweys,  Egra,  Glatz,  Tabor,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  others:  for  they  reckon  more  than  100  cities, 
among  which  almofl  40  have  the  title  of  Royal.  The 
name  Bohiviia,  in  the  German  language,  fignifies  the 
home,  or  abode,  of  the  Boii,  a  people  of  ancient  Gaul, 
who  under  their  leader  Scrgoveliis  fettled  in  that  coun- 
try about  500  years  before  the  Chriflian  rcra.  Thcfe 
Boii  were  loon  after  expelled  by  tlie  Marcomanni,  a 
nation  of  the  Suevi,  who  were  afterwards  fubdued  by 
the  Sclav),  a  people  of  Scythia,  whofe  language  is  ftill 
fpoken  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Notwithftanding 
this  cxpulfion  of  the  Boii,  the  prefcnt  inhabitants  are 
flill  called  Bohemiiins  by  foreigners,  but  the  natives  call 
iheuifclvcs  ZecA.     At  firll  they  were  governed  by 


dukes  ;  but  the  emperor  Otho  I.   conquered  the  duke  ].'oh<:c>i». 

of  Bohemia,  and  reduced  the  province  under  the  cm-  ~~"^^ ' 

pire.  Afterwards  Henry  V.  gave  the  title  of  kh.g  to 
Ladillaus  duke  of  Bohemia  ;  and  lincc  that  time  thcfe 
kings  have  been  eleftors  and  chief  cup-btarcrs  of  the 
empire,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  tlcdivc  ;  which 
privileges  have  been  confirmed  ly  the  golden  bull. 
Formerly  the  kings  of  Bohemia  received  ihckiugdoiii 
as  a  lief  of  the  empire,  which  cereracny  was  praclifed 
upon  the  frontiers  ;  after  wliich,  the  flandards  of  the 
principalities  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  given  to 
them,  without  being  torn  and  given  to  the  people,  as 
is  done  witli  the  enligns  of  the  other  ficfs  of  the  em- 
pire. P'erdinanJ  I.  of  Auflri.T,  having  married  Anne, 
lifter  of  Lewis,  lall  king  of  Boiiemia,  who  died  with- 
out ilfue,  and  being  elciitcd  king,  that  kingJom  has 
remained  in  his  family  ever  fmce.  But  the  crown  is 
conferred  with  foiiic  appearance  of  eleflion  ;  which 
right  the  ftates  of  Bohemia  ftill  pretend  to  claim,  not- 
withftanding  that,  by  the  treaty  of  W'tftphalia,  Bo- 
hemia is  declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  lirll  fttiilar  cledlor,  and 
gives  his  opinion  after  the  eledlor  of  Cologn  ;  though 
lie  does  not  alllft  at  the  alfembly  of  eledlors,  except  at 
the  election  of  an  emperor.  For  thcfe  2C0  years  pall 
they  have  not  appeared  at  the  collegiate  ali'emblies,  nor 
even  at  the  imperial  diets.  However,  in  1708,  the 
emperor  caufcd  one  of  his  deputies,  in  quality  of  king 
of  Bohemia,  to  enter  into  the  college  of  cleiSors  at 
the  diet  of  RatilLon,  by  the  form  of  re-admillion,  to- 
gether with  the  deputy  of  the  clcdor  of  Brunfwick. 
The  ftates  of  Bohemia  have  never  been  comprehended 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  circles  of  the  empire  ; 
they  arc  not  fubjoL't  to  any  of  its  jurifdiftions,  nor  to 
the  Roman  moiuhs,  taxes,  or  public  contributions  ;  and 
they  owe  nothing  to  the  empire  but  what  the  emj'cror 
Leopold  voluntarily  iinpofcd  upon  himfelf,  which  a- 
mounts  to  6coo  livres  a-year  for  the  imperial  chamber. 
The  king  pays  homage  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire 
for  his  ftates  as  firft  fccular  eleflor  ;  otherwifc  he  has  a 
right  to  exercife,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, all  authority  that  the  royalty  can  give,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  he  cannot  raife  contributions  or*  taxes 
but  at  the  time  when  the  ftates  are  alTembled,  the  ap- 
pointing of  .which  is  eiuircly  in  their  own  power.  The 
government  of  Bohemia  is  different  from  that  of  all 
other  ftates,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  being  managed 
by  fix  different  courts.  Firft,  the  council  of  the  re- 
gency, or  the  great  royal  council,  in  wliich  pre  fides 
the  great  judge  or  burgrave  of  Bohemia,  and  who 
has  under  him  tS  lieutenants  of  the  king  and  other 
allcflbrs.  Secondly,  the  council  or  fuperior  cliambtr 
of  juftice,  at  which  the  great  mafterof  the  kingdom  is 
prefidcnt.  Thirdly,  the  chamber  of  fiefs.  Fourthly, 
the  new  tribunal  to  judge  the  appeals  of  the  German 
vaffals  in  their  differences  on  the  account  of  fiefs;  which 
court  has  alfo  its  prclidcnt,  vicc-prefident,  and  allcllbrs. 
Fifthly,  the  royal  chamber  of  finances,  which  hasa  pre- 
fidcnt and  vice-prelidcnt.  Sixthly,  the  chancery,  which 
always  follow  the  court.  Bclidcs,  every  circle  of  Be>lie- 
mia  is  governed  by  two  bailifis,  who  adminifter  juftice 
iti  their  prefcClure.  The  ftates  are  compofed  cf  the  cler- 
gy, lords,  noble-s,  and  burghers.  As  to  Moravia,  there 
is  a  grand  bailill'  who  governs  u  in  the  name  of  the 
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is  at     is  leAtcd  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river    Boiarde 

Suiieau. 


);oh<;mian  king  of  Bohemia,  as  Margrave  of  Moravia.     He  o  Xt   , 

n  ilic  head  of  (he   royal  council,   which  is  compofcil   of     Tilcrno,  in  K.  Long.  14.  3b.  JN.  Lat.  41.  30. 

rolano.  three  anilVors,  and  in  which  all  is  tranfacU-d  in  the  BOIARDO  (Matteo  Maria  of  Keriar; 
"  ^'  '  name  of  the  king.  This  province  is  divided  into  five 
circles,  each  of  whicli  has  its  bailiH'.  There  arc,  be- 
fidcs,  other  olliccrs  of  jiifticc,  who  have  a  right  of 
jdJging  only  at  certain  times,  and  in  particular  cafes, 
where  an  appeal  is  allowed. 

Bohemia  was  divided  by   the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
into  12  provinces,  in    each  of  which  he  ordered  two 


BOIARDO  (Matteo  Maria  of  Keriara),  count  ^. 
of  Scandiano,  celebrated  for  his  Italian  poems,  lived  in 
the  1 5tli  century.  His  principal  work  is  liis  0;7<(/;rt'o 
inamorato.  His  L.itiii  eclogues  and  fonncts  are  aUb 
much  admired. 

BOJARS  denote  Ruffian  noblemen.  See  Russia. 
BOIF.MUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  part  of  Germany,  fur- 
rounJcd  with  theMontesSudeti,  (Piolemy)  ;  now  called 
captains "10  be  appointed  every  year  for  the  adminillra-  Bohemia.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Boii,^  a  people  of 
tion  of  tiie  government.  The  fame  emperor  cauCcd  the  Gaul,  who  removed  thither  hetore  Caifar's  expedition 
church  of  Prague  to  be  ereded  into  an  archbilhopric,  into  that  country,  (Caelar)  ;  though  he  fcems  to  err  in 
with  this  advantage,  that  the  archbilhop  of  Prague  the  name.  The  Boii  were  afterwards  driven  out  by 
Ihould  have  the  prerogative  that  the  archbilhop  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  fettled  in  the  weft,  of  Vindclicia^ 
Mentz  formerly  enjoyed,  t'/z.  of  crowning  ihe  king  of  which  was  afterwards  called  Bayern,  and  hence  the 
Bohemia.     The  duchy  of  Silella,  t!ie  marquifate    of    name  Bavaria. 


Moravia,  and  that  of  Lufacc,  formerly  licld  of  tins 
crown,  but  now  only  that  of  Moravia,  which  is  incor- 
porated witii  ihe  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  is  in  the 
poirclUon  of  the  houfc  of  Aullria. 

The  only  remarkable  occurrence  in  the   Bohemian 


hiUory  is  the  rebellion  of  the  difciples  of  John  Hufs,     conltrit^or.     See  Boa. 


BOII,  (Cxfar)  ;  a  people  of  Celtica,  extending  from 
the  Ligeris  to  the  Elaver,  whence  came  the  Boii  of 
Gallia  Cilalpina,  whofc  migration  is  related  by  Livy. 

Bon.     Sec  Bohemia. 

BOIGUACU,  in  zoology,  a   fynonimc  of  the  boa 


and  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  account  of  their  leaders  ha- 
ving been  burnt  as  heretics.  This  occalioncd  a  bloody 
war  of  16  years  coniinuance.  For  a  particular  account 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Hussites. 

BOHEMIAN   B01.E.     See  Bole. 

BoHEM/AX  Brithroi,  a  feft  of  Chriftian  reformers 
which  fprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  r<j67.  They 
treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  aniichrill,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  as  the  whore  fpoken  of  in  the  Reve- 
lation. They  reictled  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  and  choie  laymen  for  their  minillers.  They 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
rejected  the  Popilli  ceremonies  in  the  celebration  of  the 


BOIL,  or  Furuncle.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

BOILEAU  Sieur  Despereaux  (Nicholas),  the 
celebrated  French  poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  Af- 
ter he  had  gone  through  his  courfe  of  polite  literature 
and  philolophy,  his  relations  engaged  him  to  the  Andy 
of  the  law,  and  he  was  admitted  advocate.  But  iho' 
he  had  all  the  talents  necelTary  for  the  bar,  yet  he  could 
not  adapt  himfelf  to  a  fcicnce  which  turns  upon  conti- 
nual equivocations,  and  often  obliges  thofc  who  follow 
it  to  clothe  falfehood  in  the  garb  of  trutli.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  ftudy  theology  ;  but  he  could  not 
long  endure  the  thorns  of  fchool  divinity.  He  imagined. 


mnfs,  nor  did  they  make  ufe  of  any  other  prayer  than  that,  to  allure  him  more  cunningly,  clticanery,  which 

the  Lord's  Prayer.     They  confecrated  leavened  bread,  he  thought  to  avoid,  had  only  changed  her  habit ;  and 

They  allowed   no  adoration  but  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  in  the  fo  he  renounced  the  Sorbonne,  betook  himfelf  entirely 

communion.     They  rebaptized  all  iuch  as  joined  them-  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  took  poireffion  of  one  of  the 

felves  to  their  congregation.     They  abhorred  the  wor-  foremoft  places  in   Parnallus.     The  public   gave  his 

fliip  of  faints  and  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celiba-  works  the  encomium  they  deferved  ;   and  Lewis  XIV. 

cy,  vows,  and  fafls;  and  kept  none  of  the  feftivals  but  who  always  loved  to  encourage  the  fciences  and  polite 

Chriftmas,  Eaftcr,  and  Whitfuniide.  literature,  was  not  only  pleafed   to  have  Mr  Boileau's 

In   1504,  they  were   accufed    by  the   Catholics   to  works  read    to   him   conftantly  as  he  compofed   them. 

King  LadillausII.  who  publiflied  an  edift  againft  thetn,  bnt  fettled  a  yearly  penfion  of  20C0  livres  upon  him, 

forbidding  them  to  hold  any  meetings  either  privately  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  printing  all  his   works, 

or  publicly.     When  Luther  declared   hiinfelf  againfl  He  was  afterwards  chofcn   a  member  of  the  French  a- 

thc  church  of  Rome,  the  Bohemian  brethren   cndea-  cademy  and  alfo  of  the  academy  of  medals  and  infcrip- 

voured  to  join  his  party.     At  firft  that  reformer  fhowed  tions.    This  great  man,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his 

a  great  avcrl'ion  to  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  fending  integrity,  his  innocence,  and  diffufive  benevolence,  as 

their  deputies  to  him   in  1523  with  a  fidl  account  of  for  the  keennefs  of  his  fatires,  died  of  a  dropfy  on   the 

their  dot'lrines,  he  acknowledged  that  they  were  a  fo-  2d  of  March  1711,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,     Tlie 


ciety  of  Chriilians  wiiofc  dotHirine  came  neareft  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpcl.  Tliis  feel  publiflied  another  con- 
feffion  of  faith  in  155),  in  which  they  renounced  ana- 
baptifm,  which  they  at  firft  praftifed  :  upon  which  a 
union  was  concliuli'd  with  the  Lutherans,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Zuinglians,  whofeopinionsfrom  thence- 
forth they  continued  to  follow. 

BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  in  Alia,  ly- 
ing to  the  northward  of  Mindanoa,  in  E.  Long.  122.  5. 
>J.  Lat.  10.  o. 

BOIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  co;:nty  of  Molefc,  witli  a  bifliop's  fee.     It 


Lutrin  of  Boileau,  ftill  coTilldered  by  fome  French 
critics  of  the  prefent  time  as  the  beft  poem  to  which 
France  has  given  birth,  was  firft  publillied  in  1647. 
It  is  with  great  rcafon  and  juftice  that  Voltaire  con- 
feffes  the  Lutrin  inferior  to  the  R.ape  of  the  Lock. 
Few  poets  can  be  fo  properly  compared  as  Pope  and 
Boileau;  and,  wlierever  their  writing,  will  admit  of 
comparifon,  we  may,  without  any  partiality,  adjudge 
the  fnprrioriiy  10  the  Englifli  bard.  Thcfe  two 
great  authors  refembled  each  other  as  much  in  the 
integrity  of  their  lives,  as  in  tlic  fubjp<Sls  and  execu- 
tion of  their  fevcra!  compofitions.  There  are  two  ac- 
tio^ 
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Coiling-,  tions  recorded  of  Boilcaii,  which  fiilHciently  prove  ilwt 
*~~^'~~'  the  inexorable  I'aiirill  had  a  nioft  generous  and  friendly 
heart;  when  Patrii,  the  celebrated  advocate,  uho  was 
ruined  by  liis  palUon  for  literature,  found  himfclf  un- 
der the  painful  neccffity  of  felling  his  expcnlive  library, 
and  had  alraoft  agreed  to  p^rt  v/iih  it  for  a  moderate 
fum,  Boileau  give  him  a  much  fuperior  price  ;  and, 
after  paying  the  money,  added  this  condition  to  the 
purcbafe,  that  I'.iiru  lliuuid  retain,  during  liis  life,  the 
poircllion  of  the  books.  The  f'lccceding  inllance  of 
the  poet's  generofity  is  yet  nobler  : — v.'hen  it  was  ru- 
moured ^^hurt  that  the  king  intended  tn  retrench  the 
pcnfion  of  Corneillc,  Jioileau  hallened  to  Madam  dc 
Montefpin,  and  faid,  that  his  fovereign,  equitable  as 
he  was,  could  not,  without  injullice,  grant  a  penfion 
to  an  author  like  himfelf,  jufi  afcending  ParnalTus,  and 
take  it  from  Corneille,  who  had  fo  long  been  feated 
on  the  fummit;  that  he  entreated  her,  for  the  honour 
of  the  king,  to  prevail  on  his  majelty  rather  to  ftrike 
off  his  peulion,  than  to  withdraw  that  reward  from  a 
man  whofe  title  to  it  was  incomparably  greater ;  and 
that  he  Ihould  more  ealily  confole  himfelf  under  the 
lofsofthat  diflinc^ion,  than  under  the  affliction  of  fee- 
ing it  taken  away  from  fuch  a  poet  as  Corneille.  This 
magnanimous  application  had  tlie  fucccfs  which  it  de- 
ferved,  and  it  appears  the  more  noble,  when  we  recol- 
le(5l  that  the  rival  of  Corneille  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Boileau.  The  long  iinrcferved  iniercourfc  which 
fubfifled  between  our  poet  and  Kacinc  was  highly  be- 
neficial and  honourable  to  both.  The  dying  farewell 
of  the  latter  is  the  moll  e.xpreffivc  eulogy  on  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Boileau:  "  Je  regarde  comme  uii 
bonheur  pour  moi  de  motirir  avant  vous,"  faid  the 
tender  Racine,  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  faithful  and 
generous  friend. 

BOILING,  or  Ebulition,  the  bubbling  np  of  any 
fluid.  The  term  is  molt  commonly  applied  to  that 
babbling  which  happens  by  the  application  of  fire, 
though  that  which  enfues  on  the  mixture  of  an  acid 
and  alkali  is  fomctimes  alfo  diflinguilhed  by  the  fame 
name.  Boiling,  in  general,  is  occaiioned  by  the  dif- 
cljarge  of  an  elaflic  fluid  through  that  which  is  faid  to 
boil;  and  the  appearance  is  the  fame,  whether  it  is 
common  air,  fixed  air,  or  fleam,  that  makes  its  way 
through  the  fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  proved  by 
Dr  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  in  his  elfay  on  theafcentof 
vapour,  to  be  occafioncd  by  the  lowermofl  particles  of 
the  water  being  heated  and  rarefied  into  vapour  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vef- 
fel ;  in  coiifequencc  of  which,  being  greatly  infcriorin 
fpecific  gravity  to  the  furrounding  fluid,  they  afccnd 
with  great  velocity,  and  lacerating  and  pulliing  up  the 
body  of  water  in  their  afccnt,  give  it  the  tumultuous 
motion  called  boiling.  That  this  is  occafioncd  by  fleam, 
and  not  by  panicles  of  air  or  fire,  as  fomc  have  imagined, 
may  be  very  eafily  proved  in  the  following  manner: 
Let  a  common  drinking  glafs  be  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  then  inverted  intoavcflcl  of  the  fame  :  as  foon  as 
the  water  in  the  velTel  begins  to  boil,  large  bubbles  will 
be  obfcrvcd  to  afcend  in  the  glafs,  which  will  difplacc 
the  water  in  it,  and  in  a  fliort  time  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual bubbling  from  under  its  edge  ;  but  if  the  glafs  is 
then  drawn  up,  fo  that  its  mouth  may  only  touch  the 
water,  and  a  cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  be  applied  to  the 
oiitfide,  the  (lean  within  it  will  beinftanily  condenfed. 
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and  the  water  will  afccnd  fo  as  to  fill  it  cntirsly,  or 
very  nearly  fo.     See  the  article  Evaporation. 

Boiling,  in  trade  and  inanui'ai^tures,  is  a  prepara- 
tion given  to  divers  ions  of  bodies  by  making  ihem 
pafsovcr  the  fire,  chiefly  in  water,  tho'  fometimes  in 
other  liq.iors.  In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  boiling  of 
fall,  boiling  of  fugar,  copperas,  &c. 

Boiu\G  of  Siik  ivith  Soiip  is  the  firft  preparation  in 
order  to  dyeing  it.  Thread  is  alfo  boiled  in  a  flrong 
lixivium  ot  allies  to  prepare  it  for  dyeing. 

Boiling,  in  the  culinary  art,  is  a  method  of  dref- 
fing  meats  by  coction  in  hot  water,  intended  to  fofieil 
them,  and  difpofe  them  for  eafier  digcllion.  The  cf- 
fefts  of  boiling  are  different  according  to  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  the  water.  Pulfe  boiled  in  fca-watcr 
grows  harder  ;  mutton  boiled  in  the  fame  grows  fuf- 
tcr  and  tenderer  than  in  frefli  water,  but  talks  faltifli 
and  bitter. 

BoiLisc  t»  Death  (caldariis  djcoquere),  in  the  mid- 
dle age;  a  kind  of  punilhment  inflicled  on  thieves, 
falfe  coiners,  and  fome  other  criminals. 

Boiling  is  alio  a  method  of  trying  oreflaying  the 
goodiiefs  or  falfcnefs  of  a  colour  or  dye.  The  fluff  is 
to  be  boiled  in  water  with  certain  drugs,  different  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  colour,  to  try 
whether  or  no  it  will  difcharge,  and  give  a  tinfture  to 
the  water.  With  this  view  crimfon  fdks  arc  boiled 
with  alum,  and  fcarlets  with  foap,  in  quantity  equal  to 
the  w'eight  of  the  filk. 

Boii.ixc-Welli,  in  natural  hiflory.  See  Bur.\/\c- 
Spritigi,  and  Iceland. 

BOiNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Zcll,  remakable  for  its  baths  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fuffron  that  grows  about  if.  E.  Long.  19.  lo. 
N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

BOIOBI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pents  found  in  America,  and  called  by  the  Portuguefe 
cobra  de  verb.  It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very 
beautifid  and  fliining  green.  Its  mouth  is  very  large, 
and  its  tongue  black.  It  loves  to  be  about  houfes, 
and  never  injures  any  creature  unlefs  provoked  or  hurt; 
but  it  will  then  bite,  and  its  poifon  is  very  fatal.  Tlie 
natives  take  as  a  remedy  againfl  its  poilbn,  the  root 
caa  apia  bruifed,  and  mixed  with  water.  See  Caa 
Jpia. 

BOIORUM  DESERTA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  diflrift  of 
Pannonia,  fo  called  from  the  excifion  of  the  Boii  by 
the  Getae.  Now  the  Wcinerwald  of  Lower  Audria, 
towards  Stiria,  to  the  call  of  mount  Cetius,  or  the 
Mahlenberg,  and  fouth  of  Vindobona  or  Vienna. 

BOIQUIRA,  the  American  name  for  the  rattle- 
fnake. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  called  by  the  Dutch  Hertogen- 
bcfch,  a  large,  flrong,  and  handfome  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands in  Dutch  Brabant,  feated  between  the  rivers 
Domel  and  Aa  among  morafl'es,  in  E.  Long.  6.  16. 
N.  Lat.  31.  45. 

Bois  de  Soigtiici,  the  forefl  of  Soignies,  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands  and  province  of  Brabant,  about  three 
miles  fouth-eafl  of  Brulfcls. 

Bois  de  CoiJJi,  the  name  given  to  a  South  Americiii 
tree  growing  about  Surinam,  held  in  the  highcft  efli- 
mation  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
now  rccoraracr.dcd  to  the  phyliciaus  in  Europe  by  Df 
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a  trcatife  lately  publiflied  at  Amfterdam.     nonli  of  the  river  Jehiin,  or  Amui 


Ftfrmin  in 

The  raot  is  cftcemcii  an  cxccHent  ftoniachic,  rcftoring 
ihc  appetite,  and  affiiling  digdlion;  but  it  is  chicHy 
celebrated  as  an  infallible  remedy  againft  even  the  moil 
inveterate  intermittents.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  ufed  with 
great  fafcty  and  advantage  in  every  fpccies  of  remit- 
tent and  continued  fever,  with  patients  of  all  ages, 
fexesj  and  conditions,  even  during  pregnancy,  and  in 
rhc  puerperal  (late.  Before  employing  it,  however,  it 
is  abfolutcly  nccclTary  to  adminiller  either  a  purgative 
or  emetic.  The  bcft  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  de- 
coAion  :  half  an  OLince  of  the  bark  of  the  root  mull 
be  boiled  in  a  clofc  vclf^l  with  lix  pints  of  water  till  one 
half  be  confumcd:  the  deco^iion  is  then  drained  off, 
and  a  cupful  taken  every  two  hours  til!  the  fever  is 
entirely  extinguilhed.  Six  or  fevcn  days  after  a  cure 
is  thus  performed,  it  is  generally  nccelfary  to  repeat  the 
purgative. 

BOISSARD  (John  James),  a  famous  antiquarian, 
born  at  Befanyon,  the  capital  of  Kranche  Conipte  in 
France.  He  publilhed  fcveral  coUcdions  which  are  of 
great  ufc  to  fuch  as  are  dclirous  to  uiiderftand  the  Ro- 
man aniiqaities.  He  had  a  great  palfion  for  this  ftu- 
dy  ;  and  drew  with  his  own  hand  plans  of  all  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Metz,  O&i- 
ber  30th  1602.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  Four  vo- 
lumes  in  folio  of  Roman  antiquities,  adorned  with 
jilates  engraved  by  Theodore  de  Bey  and  his  two  fons. 
2.  Theatiumv'it.t  human.e  ;  which  contains  the  lives  of 
198  famous  perfoHS,  with  their  portraits.  3.  A  trea- 
life  ili  diviiialion^  er  tnKgicis  pnrjligiis.  Thcfe  works 
are  fcarce,  and  efleemed  by  the  antiquarians. 

BOIT,  an  excellent  painter  in  enamel.  He  was 
born  in  Stockholm,  and  bred  a  jeweller:  which  pro- 
fcliion  he  intended  to  follow  in  England  ;  but  changed 
his  defign,  and  went  into  tlie  country,  where  he  taught 
children  to  draw.  He  there  engaged  a  gentleman's 
daughter,  who  was  one  of  his  fcholars,  to  promife  him 
jiiarriage;  bat  the  aftuir  being  difcovercd,  he  was 
thrown  into  prilbn.  In  that  confinement,  which  lalled 
two  years,  he  fludied  enamelling;  an  art  to  which  he 
tixed,  on  his  return  to  London,  and  pradifed  with  the 
4;reatcfl  fiiccefs.  The  prices  he  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
lur  his  work  are  aluioil  incredible  :  but  being  engaged 
in  a  very  large  defign  for  the  court,  and  ^>iiecn  Anne 
dying  before  it  was  completed,  he  ran  in  debt,  his 
goods  were  fcized  by  execution,  and  he  tied  to  France  ; 
where  he  changed  his  religion,  was  countenanced  by 
the  regent,  and  obtained  a  penfion  of  L.250  per  an- 
num, but  died  fuddcniy  at  Paris  in  1726.  There  is  a 
jarge  p'ece  done  by  him  at  Kenfington,  reprefenting 
Queen  Anne  fitting,  and  prince  George  ftanding  by 
ier;  and  at  Bedford-houfe  is  another  very  large  plate 
of  the  duke's  father  and  mother. 

BOITJAPO,  in  zoolojiy,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
ferpent  found  in  America  ;  and  called  by  the  Portu- 
gucfe  there,  cobra  di  apo.  It  grows  to  feven  or  eight 
feet  long,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  and 
very  fmall  and  taper  towards  the  tail.  Its  back  is  of 
an  olive  colour  ;  its  belly  yellow,  and  covered  with  very 
regular  and  elegant  triangular  fcales.  It  feeds  on 
frogs,  S:c.  but  is  very  poifonoiis,  and  its  bite  extremely 
fatal. 

BOKHARA,  a  city  of  Tartary  in  Afia,  and  capi- 
tal of  Great  Bokharia,  fituated  one  day's  journey  to  the 
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in  E.  Long.  6j.  jo. 
N.  Lat.  39.  I  J.  In  1219  it  was  bcficged  by  Jenghiz  ' 
Khan,  as  being  part  of  Sultan  Mohammed's  domi- 
nions a  licfccnd&nt  of  the  famous  Mahmud  Gazari. 
At  that  time,  befides  the  city  walls,  wliich  were  very 
Ilrong,  Bokhara  had  an  outward  indofure  12  leagues 
in  coinpafs  ;  which  flint  in  not  only  the  fuburbs,  but 
alfo  many  pleafant  feats  and  farms  watered  by  the  river 
Soglid,  from  whence  the  ancient  Sogdianna  took  its 
name.  The  Mogul  army  arrived  beiorc  the  place  in. 
July,  and  continued  llie  ficge  during  the  following 
winter.  In  March  1220,  they  forced  the  outer  wall, 
and  began  to  beliegc  the  city  in  form.  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed had  left  in  the  city  a  very  numerous  garrifon 
under  the  command  of  three  generals,  who  madea  fally 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men:  but  being  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  their  courage  failed  them  ;  and,  inftead  of 
llaying  to  defend  the  inhabitants,  as  foon  as  they  had 
got  into  the  city  by  one  gate,  palled  out  by  another 
with  their  families,  and  almoft  ail  their  foldiers,  hoping 
to  efcape  by  the  darknels  of  the  night;  but  their  de- 
fign being  difcovered,  they  were  purfued  by  a  detach- 
ment of  50,000  Moguls  ;  and  being  overtaken  at  the 
river  Amu,  they  were,  after  a  l)loody  difpute,  almoft 
all  cut  to  pieces.  Mean  time,  Jenghir.  Khan,  being  in- 
formed ol  the  confufion  into  which  the  city  had  been 
thrown  by  the  defertion  of  the  garrifon,  ordered  an  at- 
tack to  be  made  on  all  lides  at  once  ;  but  wliile  he  was 
preparing  for  this,  the  magillrates  and  clergy  went 
out  and  prefented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  Jen- 
ghiz Klian  granted  them  their  lives,  on  condition  that 
they  gave  no  ihclter  to  any  of  the  fulian's  foldiers,  and 
put  out  all  who  Ihould  be  fufpeelcd  of  being  in  that 
prince's  interefl;  which  they  promifed  to  do  upon 
oath.  All  the  young  people,  however,  who  were  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  furrendtr,  retired  with  the  governor 
to  the  caflle,  which  was  very  Ilrong,  and  refolved  10 
defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  Jenghiz  Khan, 
having  taken  poffelUon  of  Bokhara,  entered  on  horfe- 
back  i'Uto  the  great  niofque,  and  afked  merrily  if  that 
was  the  fultan's  palace  i  On  being  anfwered  that  it 
was  the  houfe  of  God,  he  alighted;  and  giving  the 
principal  magiilrate  his  horfe  to  hold,  mounted  the  gal- 
lery where  the  ecclefiaftics  ufually  fat,  and  then  taking 
up  the  Koran,  threw  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horfes. 
Having  llaid  there  for  fome  time,  he  retired  to  his 
camp  ;  where,  fome  days  after,  having  alFembled  the 
principal  people  of  Bokhara,  and  afccnded  a  pulpit  e- 
recled  for  that  purpofe  in  the  midfl  of  them,  he  began 
his  fpeecli  by  praifmg  God,  and  recounted  all  the  fa- 
vours lie  had  received  from  the  Almighty  :  he  then 
mentioned  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  their  fultan  to- 
wards himfclf,  telling  them  that  God  had  fent  him  to 
rid  the  world  of  fuch  wicked  men.  As  to  ihem,  he  te- 
llified  his  fatisfaftion  for  their  having  freely  furnilhcd 
his  army  with  neceHaries;  and  promifed  that  his  fol- 
diers fliould  not  meddle  with  any  goods  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  their  houfes  ;  but  commanded  them  t<» 
deliver  up  what  they  had  liidden,  under  pain  of  being 
tortured.  This  fpeech  had  fuch  an  effeft,  tliat  the  poor 
inhabitants  delivered  up  every  thing,  as  well  what  they 
had  concealed  as  what  they  had  prefent  nfe  for  ;  not-' 
withllandiiig  which,  the  tyrant  foon  after  caufcd  the 
city  to  be  burnt,  on  pretence  that  fome  of  the  fultan's 
foldiers  were  concealed  in  it.     As  all  the  houfes  were 
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made  of  wood,  except  ihe  Tnltan's  palace  which  was 
built  of  ftone,  and  foine  few  private  hmifes  of  brick,  the 
whole  was  utterly  confuiucd  ;  and  Jciighiz  Khan  ha- 
ving found  fonie  few  foldiers  that  had  ac'tually  con- 
cealed themftrlvcs,  put  them  all  to  death  without  mer- 
cy. The  cxftle  furrtndered  at  difcrction  loon  after;  and 
tliou;;h  it  vs'as  demoliflicd,  the  governor  and  garrifon, 
out  of  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  clemency  Irom  fo 
bloody  a  tyrant,  had  their  lives  fpared.  Bokliara  con- 
tinued in  ruins  for  fome  years,  but  at  length  Jenghcz 
Khan  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  now  large  and 
populous  ;  and  is  the  rcfiJcnce  of  a  khan  who  is  altoge- 
ther defpotic,  though  his  power  reaches  but  a  little 
way  without  the  city.  The  town  is  fcated  on  a  riling 
ground,  with  a  flender  wall  of  earth  and  a  dry  ditch. 
The  houfes  are  low,  built  molUy  of  mud  ;  but  the  ea- 
ravanferas  and  mofques,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of 
brick.  The  bazars  or  market-places,  which  have  been 
{lately  btiildings,  are  now  moftly  in  ruins.  The  inha- 
bitants are  more  civilized  and  polite  than  fome  of  their 
neighbours  ;  and  yet  are  cowardly,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  very  perfidious.  Great  numbers  of  Jews  and  Ara- 
bians frequent  this  place,  though  they  arc  much  op- 
prelicd,  and  frequently  deprived  of  all  their  properties 
by  the_  khan  or  his  attendants  at  pleafm-e.  At  bed 
they  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  it  is  almoft  criminal  to  Ive 
rich. 

BOL  (Hans  or  John),  a  painter,  born  at  Mechlin 
in  t  J54.  He  received  his  firft  inArudions  from  a  nia- 
fter  of  no  great  repute,  whom  he  foon  left  ;  and  going 
to  Heidelberg,  employed  himfclf  in  copying  fcveral 
pictures  of  the  eminent  ariifts.  His  fubjcifts  are 
chiefly  landfcapcs  with  animals;  but  he  alfo  fometimes 
painted  hillory,  with  no  finall  fuccefs.  We  have  by 
him  a  fet  of  landfcapes,  views  in  Holland,  llightly 
etched,  but  in  a  llylc  that  indicates  the  hand  of  the 
mafler.     He  died  in  IJ9?. 

Dot.  (Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  painter  both  of  hi- 
Aory  and  portr.iits,  was  born  at  Dort  in  161 1,  and 
educated  at  Amfterdam.  In  the  fchool  of  the  celebra- 
ted Rembrant  Gcrrctz,  he  received  his  inflruflions  as 
a  painter  ;  and  imitated  the  flyle  of  his  mailer  with  no 
little  fuccefs,  not  only  in  his  piftures  but  in  his  en- 
gravings. Bol's  etchings  arc  bold  and  free.  The 
lights  and  (liadows  in  them  are  broad  and  powerful, 
which  renders  the  cfFeft  very  (hiking  ;  but  they  want 
that  lightncfs  of  touch  and  admirable  tafle  which 
thofe  of  Rembrant  polfefs  in  fo  great  a  degree.  Bol 
died  at  Dort,  tlie  place  of  his  birth,  in  1681,  aged  70. 

BOKHARIA.     SceBuKHARiA. 

BOLANDUS  (John),  a  famous  Jefuit,  born  at  Til- 
lemont  in  the  Netiierlands,  in  1596.  He  diflinguillicd 
himfclf  by  writing  the  livesof  the  faints,  under  the  title 
of  /Icla  Sanduruiit,  of  which  he  publi>hed  five  volumes 
in  folio  ;  but  died  while  he  was  labouring  at  the  fixth, 
in  the  Totli  year  of  his  age.  The  continuators  of  that 
work  arc  called  Bollandijh. 

BOLBITINUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  the  fccond  mouth 
of  the  Nile  reckoning  from  weft  to  call ;  now  very 
fmall,  choaked  up  with  fand,  and  called  U  Bra:  de 
Btltin. 

BOLENTIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  ofPannonia 
Superior  ;  now Rackerjb:irg in Stiria. Seell a C kersburg. 

BOLES,  are  vifcid  earths,  lefs  coherent  and   inore 
friable  than  clay  ;  more  readily  uniting  with   water. 
Vol.  III.' 


and  more  freely  fubfiding  from  ir.  They  are  foft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  adhere  to  the  tongue  ;  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impn  fling  a  light  fenfe  of 
aflringeney.  There  are  a  great  variiy  of  thefe  earths  ; 
the  priiicipp.l  of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  Armenian  bole,  when  pure,  is  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour with  a  tinge  of  yellow  :  It  is  one  of  the  hardcft 
and  moll  conipae'l  bodies  of  this  clafs,  and  not  firooth 
and  glolly  like  the  others  but  generally  of  a  rough 
and  dully  furface.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids, 
though  fome  part  of  it  is  dilfolved  by  all  of  them. 
Neumann  obfcrves,  that  four  ounces  of  Armenian  bole 
diltilled  in  a  glafs  retort  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  three 
drachms  of  a  fjiline  phlegm, which  fmcltaliiile  urinous, 
and  changed  fyrup  of  violets  green.  In  the  ntck  of 
the  retort  was  found  a  little  powdery  faline  matter 
which  had  an  ammotiiacal  tade,  but  it  was  in  too  fmall 
quantity  to  be  eollecled  or  further  examined.  Like 
mod  other  coloured  earths,  this  kind  of  bole  contains 
a  portion  of  ferruginous  matter,  to  which  the  colour  is 
owing  ;  and  which  may  be  feparated  by  the  magnet, 
after  the  bole  has  been  calcined  with  oil  or  oihtr  in- 
flammable matters.  It  is  likewile  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid  ;  and  heuce,  when  mixed  with  niireorfca- 
falt,  it  extricates  tlic  acids  of  ihcfc  falts  in  the  fire. 

2.  French  bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated 
with  irregular  fpecks  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  much 
fofter  than  the  Armenian,  and  flighily  cflervcfccs  with 
acids. 

3.  Bole  of  Blois  is  yellow,  remarkably  lighter  than 
moll  of  the  other  yellow  earths,  and  effcrvefccs  flrongly 
with  acids. 

4.  Bohemian  bole  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  caft 
of  red,  and  generally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
afled  on  by  acids. 

J.  Lemnian  earth  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  flightly 
effervefces  with  acids. 

6.  Silefian  bole  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  acids 
have  no  fenlible  effect  upon  it. 

Thcfc  and  other  earths,  made  into  little  maflcs,  and 
flamped  with  certain  impreflions,  are  cMtn\tcrra-  fgil- 
laiw.  They  have  been  recommended  as  aflringent, 
fudorific,  and  alexipharmic  ;  but  ihcfe  and  many  o- 
ther  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to  them  appear  to 
have  no  foundation.  They  are  dill,  however,  pre- 
fcribed  in   fluxes  and  complaints  of  the  prinias  vias. 

BOLESLAFF,  or  Buntzi.au,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
feated  on  the  river  Bobar,  in  E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat. 
51.  12. 

BOLESLAUS  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Poland.  Sec 
Poland. 

BOLETUS,  sruNK  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  of  which 
botanids  enumerate  17  fpecies.  The  following  are  the 
mod  remarkable,  i.  The  fuberofus,  or  white  cork 
fpunk,  grows  commonly  on  the  trunks  of  birch  and 
willow  trees  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  feflile 
and  horizontal  ;  its  figure  is  femicircular  ;  the  upper 
fide  convex,  the  under  nearly  plain  ;  of  various  fizes, 
from  that  of  an  afs's  hoof  to  a  peck-meafure.  The 
upper  furface  is  quite  white,  generally  covered  with  a 
fliort  drong  down,  but  fometimes  finooth.  The  flelh 
or  internalfubdauce  is  thick,  white,  tough,  light,  and 
fpongy,  like  cork  ;  and  is  fometimes  cut  and  Ihapcd  by 
the  country  people,  and  nfed  as  corks  in  their  bottles  : 
X  X  but 
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but  fuch  corks  mud  not  be  fuffered  to  touch  the  li- 
quid, for  moifture  foon  renders  them  foft  and  ufciefs. 
2.  The  igniaiiiis,  or  touchwood-fpunk,  is  frequent  on 
the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  all  kinds,  efpccially  alli.  It 
confids  of  a  very  hard  woody  fublUnce,  in  fliape  like  a 
liorfe's  hoof,  and  grows  of  various  fizes,  from  a  man's 
fift  to  that  of  his  head  and  larger.  The  upper  fide  is 
fmooth,  but  uneven,  dillinguilhcd  near  the  rim  by 
elevated  zones  of  different  colours,  brown,  grey,  tawny, 
&c.  The  tlclh  is  of  a  lawny  brown  colour,  extremely 
hard  and  tough.  This  fungus  is  made  ufc  of  in  Ger- 
many and  I'ome  parts  of  England  for  tinder.  The  Ger- 
mans boil  it  in  llrong  lye,  dry  it  and  boil  it  again  in  fo- 
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land  ;  memorable  in  the  Englifli  hiflory,  as  the  firft 
caufe  of  the  reformation,  as  the  mother  of  queen  Eli-  ' 
zabeth  under  whom  it  was  completely  eflablilhed,  and 
alfo  on  account  of  her  own  futi'crings.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boltyn,  and  born  in  1507. 
She  was  carried  into  France  at  feven  years  of  age  by 
Henry  VIll's  fifler,  who  was  wife  of  Lewis  XII  :  nor 
did  llie  return  into  England  when  that  queen  retired 
thither  after  the  death  of  her  hulband  ;  but  llaid  in  the 
fervicc  of  queen  Claudia  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princtfs  went  to  the  duchcfs  of  Alcn- 
con.  The  year  of  Iter  return  is  riot  well  known  :  fomc 
will  have  it  to  have  been  in  1527,  others  in  152J.  This 
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lutiou  of  falipctre.  The  Laplanders  burn  it  about  ihcir  much  is  certain,  that  llie  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen 
habitations,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  fpecics  of  the  gadfly  Catharine  of  Spain,  Henry  VlH's  firft  wife  ;  and  that 
which  is  fatal  to  tlie  young  reindeer.  It  has  been  ufcd 
to  (top  the  bleeding  of  the  vcd'cls  after  amputations. f 
For  this  purpofe  the  hard  outer  part  is  cut  off,  and  the 
foft  inner  fubllance  is  beat  with  a  hammer  to  make  it 
ftill  foftcr.  It  is  bed  when  gathered  in  Augull  or  Sep- 
tember. ?.  The  bovinus,  or  cow  fpunk,  is  frequent  in 
woods  and  paftures.  It  is  generally  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, though  Ibmetimes  it  is  tawny,  yellowilh  brown, 
reddillt  brown,  deep  red,  purple,  or  greenilh  brown. 
The  tlelli  is  yellow,  white,  or  rcddilli.  The  young 
plants  are  eaten  in  Italy,  and  efteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
The  Germans  alfo  account  them  a  dainty,  calling  them 
govtbas,  and  brat-buiz.  Cows,  deer,  flictp,  and  Iwinc, 
will  feed  upon  this  and  other  liulcii,  and  are  fometimcs 
greatly  difordcrcd  by  them.  In  cows  and  other  cattle 
they  have  been  known  to  create  bloody  urine,  nanfcous 
milk,  fwcllings  of  the  abdomen,  inflammations  of  the 
bowels,  floppagcs,  diarrhoeas,  and  death.  In  Ihetp 
ihcy  bring  on  a  fcirriious  liver,  a  cough,  a  general 
waiting,  and  dropfy.  Scarabs,  dcrmejUs,  and  many 
other  infects,  feed  upon  and  breed  in  them  in  abundarcc. 
4.  The  pini  lariccs,  or  agaric  of  the  (hops,  grows  on 
old  larch  trees.  This  fungus  is  an  irregular  ipongy 
fubftance,  extremely  light,  and  of  an  uniform  fnowy 
whitenefs,  (except  the  cortical  part,  which  is  ufually 
taken  off  before  the  agaric  is  brought  into  the  (hops). 
It  cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without  difcovcring  any 
hardnefs  orgrittincfs,  and  readily  crumbles  btiwixt  the 
fingers  into  a  powder.  It  lus  no  remarkable  fmcll  ; 
its  talle  is  at  firfl  fweetilli  :  but  on  chewing  for  a  ihort 
lime,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and  nanfcous.  Agaric 
was  lormerly  in  great  cflccm  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
icnt  praflicc  hath  alniofl  entirely  rejcifled  its  ufc.  It  is 
now  rejeded  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colle- 
ges, but  it  llillretaiusa  place  in  iriolt  of  the  new  foreign 
Piiarmacopoeias.  It  operates  exceeding  (lowly,  info- 
much  that  (bme  have  denied  it  to  have  any  purgative 
virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fubdance,  it  alnioll  always  oc- 
cafions  a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomiting,  and  fome- 
timcs exce(rivc  tormina  of  the  bowels  :  thefe  cffcds  are 
attributed  to  its  light  farinaceous  matter  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  inreltiues,  and  producing  a  conllant  ir- 
ritation. The  bed  preparation  of  agaric  fecms  to  be 
an  extract  made  with  water,  in  which  lixt  alkaline  Hilt 
has  been  dilfolved  ;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  :  the  fird 
is  faid  by  Bo  ilJuc,  and  the  two  laiter  by  Neumann,  to 
prove  an  effectual  and  {.\^t  purgative.  Nevenhelefs, 
this  is  at  bed  a  precarious  medicine,  of  which  we  dand 
in  no  manner  of  need. 

BOLEYN  (Anne),  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 


the  king  fell  extremely  in  love  with  her.  She  behaved 
herfelf  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs,  that  by  rctiihng 
to  fatisfy  his  pallion,  (lie  brought  him  to  think  of  mar- 
rying her  :  and  the  king,  deceived  by  licr  into  a  per- 
fuadon  that  he  (hould  never  enjoy  her  unlefs  he  made 
her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  fct  on  foot  the  affair  of  his 
divorce  with  Catharine,  which  at  lad  was  executed 
with  great  folemnity  and  form.  A  celebrated  author 
oblcrvcs,  that  "  That  which  would  have  been  very 
praife-worihy  on  another  occafion,  was  Anne  Boleyn's 
chief  crime  ;  (ince  her  refuling  to  comply  with  an  amo- 
rous king,  unlcls  he  would  ciivcrce  his  wife,  was  a 
much  more  enormous  crime  than  to  have  been  his  con- 
cubine. A  concubine  (fays  he)  would  not  have  de- 
throned a  queen,  nor  taken  her  crown  or  her  hufband 
from  her  ;  whereas  the  crafty  Anne  Bo'eyn,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  chade  and  fcrupuious,  aimed  only  at  the 
ufurpaiion  of  the  throne,  and  the  excludon  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragou  and  her  daugliier  from  all  the  honours 
Awe.  to  them."  In  the  incan  lime,  Henry  could  not 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  Pope  ;  which,  we  know, 
made  him  refolvc  at  length  to  difown  his  authority, 
and  to  fling  otT  his  yoke.  Nevcrthclefs  he  inarried 
Anne  Boleyn  privately  upon  the  I4lh  of  November 
1552,  without  wailing  any  longer  for  a  releafe  from 
Rome;  and  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  his  new  wile 
was  with  child,  he  made  his  marriage  public.  He 
caufed  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen  of  England 
on  Eader-eve  1553,  and  to  be  crowned  the  fird  of  June 
following.  She  was  brought  to  bed  upon  the  7lh  of 
September  of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  till  the  charms  of  Jane  Seymour  had  fired  that 
prince's  heart  in  J536.  Then  his  love  for  his  wife 
was  changed  into  violent  hatred  :  he  believed  her  to  be 
unchade,  and  caufed  her  10  be  iniprifoned  and  tried. 
"She  was  indicted  of  high  ireafon,  for  that  (lie  had 
procured  her  brother  and  other  four  to  lie  with  her, 
which  they  had  done  often  :  that  (he  had  faid  to  them, 
that  the  king  never  had  her  heart  ;  and  had  faid  to 
every  one  of  them  by  thcmfelves,  that  (lie  loved  him 
better  than  any  pcrfon  whatever  ;  which  was  to  the 
(lander  of  the  ilfue  that  was  begotten  between  the  king 
and  her.  And  tliis  was  treafon  according  10  the  datute 
made  in  the  26ih  year  of  this  reign  ;  fo  that  the  law 
which  was  made  for  her  and  the  iillie  of  her  marriage, 
is  now  made  ufe  of  to  dedroy  htr."  She  was  con- 
demned to  be  eiiher  burnt  or  beheaded  ;  and  (lie  un- 
derwent the  latter  on  the  i9lh  of  May  1536.  The 
right  reverend  auiliorof  the  BiJIoij  of  the  Reforinatiot:, 
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Boleyn,    relates  fome  very  remarkable  things  of  her  beliaviour 
Doling-     Jiiring  tlic  lime  of  her  iiiipriruiimciii,  and  a  little  before 


broke. 


,  her  execution.  \S'hen  Ihc  was  iaiprifoneJ,  Ihe  is  faid 
to  have  acted  very  diflcrent  paits  ;  fonictimes  fccming 
devout  and  lliedding  abundance  of  tears,  [lien  all  of 
a  fuddcn  breaking  out  into  a  loud  lau^fhicr.  A  few 
liours  before  her  death,  Ihe  faid,  that  the  executioner 
was  Very  handy  :  and  bchdcs.that  llie  had  a  very  fmall 
neck  ;  at  the  fame  time  feeling  it  with  licr  hands,  and 
laughing  heartily.  However,  it  is  agreed  that  llic  died 
with  great  rcfolution  ;  taking  care  to  fprcad  her  gown 
about  her  feet,  that  Ihe  might  fall  with  decency  ;  as 
the  poets  have  related  of  I'olyxena,  and  the  hillorians 
of  Jidius  Cxfar.  Roman-catholic  writers  have  taken 
all  occafions  to  rail  at  this  unhappy  woman,  as  well 
through  vexation  at  the  fchil'm  which  Ihe  occafioncd, 
as  for  the  lake  of  defaming  and  diihonouring  queen 
Elizabeth  by  this  means  ;  and  they  have  triumphed  ve- 
hemently, that  in  the  long  reign  of  that  queen,  no  en- 
deavours were  ufed  tojultify  her  mother.  But  cither 
queen  Elizabeth  or  hcr'miniflers  are  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired for  prudence  in  this  refped  ;  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  juftification  could  never  have  been 
carried  oit  without  dilcoveringmany  things  which  mud 
have  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  queen,  and  have 
weakened  her  right  inftead  of  eflablilliing  it.  For 
though  the  reprcfentation  of  the  papifls  are  in  no  wife 
tobe  regarded,  yet  many  things  might  have  been  faid 
to  thedifadvantage  of  her  mother,  without  tranfgreffing 
the  laws  of  true  liiftory ;  as  that  ihe  was  a  woman  gay 
even  to  immodefly,  indifcreet  in  the  liberties  flie  took, 
and  of  an  irregular  and  licentious  behaviour. 

BOLINGBROKE,  or  Bullingbroke,  a  town  of 
Lincolnlhire  in  England,  and  of  great  antiquity,  but 
now  in  a  mean  condition.  It  gives  title  of  Vifcount 
to  the  Si  Johns  of  Batterlea.     E.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat. 

53-  IS- 

BoLiNCBROKE  (Henry  St  John),  lord  vifcount,  .1 
great  flatefman  and  philofophcr,  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  was  born  about  the  year  1672. 
He  had  a  regular  and  liberal  education  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  left  the  univerlity,  was  confidered  as  a  pcrfon 
of  uncommon  qualifications  :  but  with  great  pans,  he 
had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  paffions,  and  thefe 
hurried  him  into  many  indifcretions  and  follies.  Con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  his  family,  he  cultivated 
Tory  connexions  ;  and  gained  fuch  an  influence  in 
ihe  Houfc  of  Commons,  that  in  1 704  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  war  and  of  the  marines.  He  was  clofely 
united  in  all  political  meafures  with  MrHarley  :  when, 
therefore,  that  gentleman  was  removed  from  the  feals 
in  1707,  Mr  St  John  refigned  his  employment  ;  and 
in  1 710,  when  Mr  Harley  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  pod  of  fecretary  of  ftatc  was  given  10 
Mr  St  John.  In  1712  he  was  created  Baron  St  John 
of  Lediard-Trcgoze  in  Wiltlhirc,  and  Vifcount  Bo- 
lingbrokc.  But  being  overlooked  in  the  beAowal  of 
Tacant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  he  refcnted 
the  affront,  renounced  the  friendlhip  of  Harley  then 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  made  his  court  to  the  Whigs.  Nc- 
verihelefs,  on  the  accelhon  of  George  I.  the  feals  were 
taken  from  him  ;  and  being  informed  that  a  rcfolution 
was  taken  to  purfue  him  to  the  fcaffoUl,  forhiscon- 
(luv^  regarding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  withdrew  to 
France.     Here  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  into 


the  Pretender's  fervice,  and  accepted  the  feals  as  bis 
fecretary  :  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  in  his  new  con- 
nei.'tions  as  in  thofc  he  had  renounced  ;  fcr  the  year 
I  71 J  was  fcarccly  expired,  when  at  the  fame  time'that  . 
he  was  attainted  of  high  treafon  at  iionie,  the  feals  and 
papers  of  his  foreign  fccretary's  office  were  taken  from 
him;  followed  by  an  accufation  from  ilic  Pretender 
and  his  party,  of  neglect,  incapacity,  and  trc.ichcry. 
Such  a  complication  of  diftrcfsful  events  threw  him 
into  a  ftate  of  reflc(5lion,  that  produced  by  way  of  re- 
lief a  confolatio  fhilopjph'tca,  which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year  under  the  title  of  Nefiix'rjin  upon  cxiU  ;  and  the 
following  year  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  conduct 
with  refpct^  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  ALctttr  to 
Sir  IViilhu/i  Wyiidhmii.  His  firfl  lady  being  dead,  he 
about  this  time  efpoufcd  a  niece  of  the  famous  Madam 
Maintcnon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Villeile,  with 
whom  he  Iiad  a  very  large  fortune.  In  1723  the  king 
was  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  and  he 
returned  in  confcquence  to  England  ;  but  was  by  no 
means  fatisfied  within,  while  he  was  yet  no  more  than 
a  mere  titular  lord,  and  remained  excluded  from  ihc 
houfe  of  peers.  This  fligma  operated  to  fix  him  in 
enmity  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecrct  enmity 
he  attributed  his  not  receiving  the  full  extent  of  the 
king's  clemency  :  hence  he  diflinguiflied  himfclf  by  a 
multitude  of  political  writings,  till  the  year  1 73s  ;  \\  hen 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  door  was  finally 
(liutagainfl  him,  he  returned  once  more  to  France.  In 
tliis  foreign  retreat  he  began  his  courfe  of  Letters  on 
the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  Hillory,  for  the  ufeof  Lord  Com- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addreli'ed.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  he  fettled 
at  Battcrfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  his  family,  where  he 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philufophical  digni- 
ty. Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  greatefl  I'oct,  the  other 
the  greaieft  wit,  of  the  time,  perfectly  adored  him  ;and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  former  received  from  liimthc 
materials  for  his  incomparable  poem  the  "  Ellay  on 
Man." — He  died  in  1751,  and  left  the  care  and  bene- 
fit of  his  MSS.  to  Mr  Mallet,  who  publiflitd  them  to- 
gether with  his  former  printed  works,  in  5  vols  4to  : 
they  are  alio  printed  in  8vo. 

BOLISAW,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
Germany,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  2 J. 

BOLKOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silel'ia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Glogaw.     E.  Long.  ij.  20.  N.  Lat.  Ji.  27. 

BOLLARDS,  large  pods  let  into  ihegroundoneach 
fide  of  a  dock.  On  docking  or  undocking  (liips,  large 
blocks  are  laflicd  to  them  ;  and  through  ihcfe  blocks  arc 
reeved  the  tranfponing  hawfers  to  be  brought  to  the 
capflons. 

BOLLITO,  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call  a 
pa  green  colour  in  artificial  cryflal.  To  prepare  this 
colour,  you  mud  have  in  the  furnace  a  j'ol  filled  with 
40  lb.  of  good  crydal,  fird  carefully  ikimmed,  boiled, 
and  purified,  without  any  manganclV  :  then  you  mud 
have  twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall  leaves  of 
copper  tlirice  calcined,  and  half  an  ounce  of  zadic  in 
powder:  mix  them  together;  and  put  them  at  lour  times 
into  the  pot,  that  they  may  the  better  mix  w  ith  thcglafs; 
dirring  them  well  each  time  of  putting  in  the  powder, 
led  the  mi.\turc  ihould  fwcll  and  riui  over. 

nOLOGN'A,  211  ancient,  large,  and  very  handfomc 

town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  ca- 
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pit<«l  of  the  Bologiicfc  ;  an  arclibifliop's  fee,  and  an 
uiiivcrfity.  Tlie  public  biiililings  arc  magiiiticent,  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  architecture  as  ihc  ornamcius, 
rfpccially  the  paintings,  which  are  done  by  the  greaiell 
mafters.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  in  one 
of  which  the  pope's  nuncio  rcfulcs  ;  the  private  houfes 
are  alio  well  bviilt.  Here  are  169  churches,  and  the 
town  is  faiii  to  contain  about  8o,oco  inhabitants.  All 
the  gates  and  windows  are  open  during  the  funimer  ; 
irifoniuch  that  one  may  fee  into  their  apartments  and 
gardens,  where  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  orange-trees 
thtit  perfume  the  air.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
which  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  a  canal  that  runs 
from  this  city  to  the  river  Po.  The  Reno,  which  runs 
near  lioloona,  turns  400  mills  that  are  employed  in  the 
filk-works  ;  befiJes,  they  deal  in  wax,  foap,  hams,  fau- 
fages,  and  even  lap-dogs,  which  are  greatly  eftecmed. 
It  is  fcaied  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennine  mountains,  in 
E.  Long.  II.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  27. 

HOLOGNK,  by  the  Englilh  commonly  called  Bul- 
liH,  a  city  of  Ficardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  the  Bo- 
lonnois,  fcated  near  the  fea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  Upper  and  Lower  ;  the  lirlt  is  flrongly 
fortified,  the  other  is  inclofed  by  walls  only.  The 
port  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  but  the  water 
is  fo  Ihallow  that  no  Ihips  of  burden  can  enter  it.  It 
is  defended  on  the  fide  of  the  river  by  a  mole,  which 
lliclters  it  from  the  winds,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents the  river  from  filling  it  with  fihh.  E.  Long.  9. 
17.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOLOGNESE,  a  fnull  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ferrarefe,  on  the  well  by  the  duchy  of  Modcna,  on  the 
foiith  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  eall  by  Romania.  It  is 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  f mall  rivers,  which  ren- 
der its  foil  the  molt  fertile  of  any  in  Italy.  Bologna  is 
the  capital,  and  from  the  great  produce  of  iheland  a- 
bout  it  is  called  Bologiu  tin  fat.  It  produces  abundance 
of  all  forts  of  grain  and  fruits  ;  particularly  nnifcadine 
grapes,  which  are  in  high  elteem.  Here  are  mines  of 
alum  and  iron  :  and  the  inhabitants  fabricate  large 
quantities  of  linen,  lllk  ftockings,  and  cloth. 

Boi.oGNESE.     See  Grimaldi. 

BOLOGNIAN  orBoNONiAN  stone,  a  phnfphoric 
fubllancc  firll  difcovered  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  It  has  been  fuppofed  10  contain 
fome  metallic  matter,  on  account  of  its  great  fpecific 
gravity  ;  but  it  is  now  foinid  to  be  only  a  compound 
of  ponderous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  the  artificial  barofclenite  in  the  proportion 
of  its  ingredients,  the  latter  containing  35  parts  of  vi- 
triolic acid  and  67  of  earth  ;  the  former  84  of  earth, 
13  of  the  inoft  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  three  of 
water.  Mr  SchefFer,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  for  the  year  1753,  has  communicated 
fome  experiments  on  a  (lone  of  this  kind  from  China, 
which  prove,  that  it  perfei5lly  agrees  with  the  defcrip- 
lions  given  in  feveral  books  of  a  ftone  called  pctuntfe 
by  the  Chintfe,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in  their 
porcelain  manufa<^ures. 

BOLSANE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
Tyrol,  and  circle  of  Auflria.  It  is  very  agreeably 
fituated  in  the  mid(f  of  a  fine  large  valley,  full  of  villa- 
ges, and  abounding  in  vineyards.  The  wines  in  this 
valley  are  the  beft  in  all  Tryol  ;  but  they  mull  be  drank 


the  year  after  that  of  their  growtlo,  otherwife  tlicy  be- 
come unfit  forufe.     E.  Long.  ir.  11.  N.  Lat.  46.  42. 

BOLSENNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  pope,  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 
II.  3.  N.  Lat.  42.  37. 

BOLSTER,  among  furgcons,  a  foft  yielding  fub- 
rtance,  either  laid  under  the  head  or  a  broken  limb. 
In  this  fcnfe,  bolllcrs  are  contrived  for  crooked,  bun- 
ched, and  otherwife  dillorted  backs,   Ihoulders,  &c. 

By  a  conlliiution  made  under  archbilhop  Burchicr, 
the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  wear  bolllcrs  about  their 
Ihoulders,  in  their  gowns,  coais,  or  doublets.  The 
occafion  of  the  prohibition  is  varioullyconflrued.  Some 
fay  that  bolflers  came  in  falliii  11  in  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  111.  who  being  neccilitaied,  by  his  natural 
deformity,  to  pad,  the  courtiers,  and  cveri  the  clergy, 
did  the  fame,  out  of  complaifance  to  their  prince,  lb 
that  every  body  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
firaight,  was  obliged  to  wear  a  bolllcr  on  his  Ihoulders 
tobeinthefalhion.  Others,  however,  controvert  this; 
alleging  that  the  conflitution  above  mentioned  was 
made  20  years  before  the  ufurpation  of  Richard. 

Bolster  of  a  Saddle,  thofe  pans  of  a  great  faddle 
which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  before  and  be- 
hind, to  hold  the  rider's  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a 
right  poihire. 

BOLSWAERT,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Wefl  I'rielland,  and  in  the  county  of  Weftcrgoe.  E 
Lung.  5.  ^;.  N.  Lat.  53.6. 

BOLSWERT,  or  Bolsuerd,  (Boetius  Adam  a), 
an  engraver  and  printfeller  tflablillied  at  Antwerp,  was 
the  defcendant  of  a  family  who  refided  at  the  ciiy  of 
Bolfwert  in  Friefeland,  from  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  He  rtouri(hed  about  1620  ;  but  by  what  maf- 
ter  he  was  inflru>.'led  in  the  art  of  engraving,  does  not 
appear.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only  :  the  free 
open  flyle  of  the  Bloemarts  he  imitated  with  great  fiic- 
cefs  ;  and  perhaps  perfected  himfclf  in  their  fchool. 
When  he  worked  from  Rubens,  he  altered  that  flyle  ; 
his  plates  are  neater,  fuller  of  colour,  and  more 
highly  finiflied.  The  two  following  from  this  mafler 
may  be  here  mentioned,  i.  The  RefurreiSion  of  La- 
zarus, a  large  upright  plate.  2.  The  Lalt  Supper,  its 
companion.  Bafan,  fpcaking  of  this  print,  fays,  that 
it  proves  by  its  beauty,  and  the  knowledge  with  which 
it  is  engraved,  that  Boetius  could  fometimes  equal  his 
brother  Schcltius. 

BoLswERT  or  Bolfuerd,  (Schehins  a),  an  admi- 
rable engraver,  was  the  brother  of  Boetius  Adam  a 
Bolfwert,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  We 
have  no  other  account  of  his  family  than  what  is  there 
given  ;  nor  unfortunately  any  of  himfelf  of  the  leaft 
confequence.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death, 
and  the  name  of  the  mafler  he  fludied  under,  are 
equally  unknown.  Bolfwert  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  never  called  in  the  alfiflance  of  the  point. 
His  general  charadler  as  an  artill  is  well  drawn  by  Ba- 
fan, in  the  foUowingwords  :  "  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  prints,  which  are  held  in  great  efieem,  by  this 
artifl,  from  various  mafters  ;  but  efpccially  from  Ru- 
bens, whofepii^ures  he  has  copied  with  all  poifible  know- 
ledge, tafte,  and  great  cfFcft.  The  freedom  with  which 
this  excellent  artifl  handled  the  graver,  thepifturefque 
roughnefs  of  etching,  which  he  could  iniitaie  without 
any  other  ilMing  inllrumcnt,  and  the  ability  he  pof- 
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Edlfwert.  fclTcd  of  diftingiiifliing  the  different  tnafTes  of  colours, 

' '^—^  liave  always  been  admired  by  the  connoilTciirs,  and  give 

liim  a  place  in  the  number  of  tliofc  celebrated  engra- 
vers, whofe  prints  ought  to  be  confidcred  as  models  by 
all  hiilorical  engravers,  who  arc  dclimus  of  rendering 
their  works  as  ufefiil  as  they  arc  agreeable,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  as  lalliiig  as  it  is  jnftly  merited 


Hendrix  arc  the  mofl  cflecmed.     4.  The  marriage  of  Eolfwert, 
the  Virgin,  a  middling-fizcd   upright  plate,  from   the       I^"''- 
fame  painter.     Thofe  imprcllions  are  bcftin  whicli  the  '       ^       ' 
word  Antusrpia:  is  not  added  to  the  name  of  Hendrix. 
5.  The  adoration  of  the  wife  men,  a  middling-fized  up- 
right plaic  from  the  fame.     The  good   imprclTions  of 
this  plate  have  the  name  of  Vandtn  Enden.     6.  The 


He  drew    excellently,  and  without  any  manner  of  his     feafl  of  Herod,  in  which  is  reprefented  the  daughter 


own  ;  for  his  prints  are  the  exact  tranfcripts  of  the  pic 
tures  he  engraved  from.  His  bell  works,  though  not  al- 
ways equilly  neat  or  finilhed,  are  always  beautiful,  and 
manifelk  the  hand  of  the  mailer.  Sometimes  we  find 
his  engravings  arc  in  a  bold,   free,  open  Itylc  :  as  the 


of  Herodias,  prcfenting  the  head  of  John  the  Bapiilt 
to  her  nioihcr,  a  large  plate,  Itngihwile,  from  the 
fame.  7.  The  miraculous  draught  of  filhes ;  a  large 
print,  Itngthwifc,  on  three  plates,  from  the  fame.  8. 
Chrifl  crowned  with  thorns;  a  large  upright  plate  from 


Brazen  Serpent,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  &C.  from     Vandyck  :  an  admirable  print;  with  the  name  of  Van 


Rubens.  At  other  times  they  are  very  nest,  and 
fweeily  finilhed  :  as  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  &c.  from  Vandyck.  Mr  Strutt  ob- 
fcrves,  that  his  boldefl;  engravings  are  from  Rubens, 
and  his  neateft  from  Vandyck  and  Jnrdans. — How 
greatly  Bolfvvert  varied  his  manner  of  engraving,  ap 


den  Enden.  9.  A  crucifixon,  where  a  figure  appears 
prefcnting  the  fponge  to  Clirill,  St  John  and  the 
Virgin  are  itanding  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  is  reclining  towards  it:  A  large  upright 
plate,  from  Vandyck.  Of  this  admirable  engraving 
there  appear  to  have  been   four  difit-rcnt  imprcffions  ; 


pears  from  fome  prints,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of     though   Bafan   mentions  only  three,  and  fays   that  in 


thofe  of  liis  brother  Boetius,  bear  great  rcfemblance  to 
the  free  engravings  of  the  Bloemarts,  and  to  thofe  of 
Frederic  Bloemart  tfpecially  ;  and  form  a  part  of  the 
plates  for  a  large  folio  volume,  entitled,  /IcaJtm'ie  dc 
L'efpee,  by  Girard  Thibault  of  Antwerp,  where  it  was 
pnblifiicd,  A.  D.  1628  ;  and  to  thefche  ligns  his  name, 
"  Schcltius,"  and  fometimes  "  Scheldcric  Bolfwcrt," 
adding  the  word  Brnxelle.  His  name  is  ufually  affi.x- 
ed  to  his  plates  in  this  manner,  "  S.  A  Boliwcrt." 
It  is  very  necellary  to  caution  the  colledlors  of  thisn^d- 
ter's  works  (thofe  cfpecially  who  arc  not  very  conver- 
fant  with  them)  that  many  of  them  have  been  copied 
in  a  very  careful  manner,  fo  as  cal'ily  to  deceive  theun- 
(kilful.  Some  of  thefe  copies,  as  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  from  Rubens,  &c.  are  by  Lawcrs.  But 
thofe  which  are  mort  likely  to  miflead,  are  by  Ragot, 
a  French  engraver,  employed  by  Maritire  the  print- 
feller,  who  frequently  meeting  with  the  reveries  or 
countcrproofs  from  the  prints  of  Bolfwcrt,  gave  them 
to  the  engraver ;  and  he  iinitated  them  with  the  ut- 
mofl  precilion.  By  this  means  the  impreffions  from  the 
plate  copied  come  upon  the  paper  the  fame  way  with 
the  original.  It  is  true,  his  name  is  ufually  affixed 
at  the  boitom;  but  is  often  cut  off,  and  llien  the 
copy  is  not  ealily  diflinguilTicd  from  the  original. 
Among  other  prints  thus  imitated  by  Ragot  from 
Bolfwcrt,  is  Chrift  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves, 
where  the  foldier  is  reprefented  piercing  his  fide,  from 
Knbcns. 

Among  the  variety  of  eflimablc  engravings  by  this 
great  artift,  the  few  following  may  be  here  mentioned. 
I.  The  Bra/en  Serpent,  a  large  plate,  lengihwite, 
from  Rubens.  Thofe  imprellions  are  the  muft  efli- 
mablc which  have  only  the  word  Jliitucrpi.r  at  the 
right-hand  corner,  without  the  name  of  Giles  Hendrix, 
which  was  afterwards  inferted  above  it,  and  part  of  the 
fmall  circle  over  the  arms  is  left  white.  2.  Abra- 
ham offering  his  fon  Ifaac,  a  large  plate  nearly  fquarc, 
from  Theodore  Rombout.  3.  The  education  of  the 
Virgin  by  Saint  Anne,  a  middling  fized  upright  plate, 
from  Rubens.     Thofe  imprelTions  without  the  name  of 


the  firll  the  left  hand  of  St  John  is  liid.  The  chief 
marks  of  thofe  imprcffions  arc:  In  the  ifl,  St  John's 
left  hand  appears  on  the  fliotddtr  of  the  Virgin  (a). 
In  the  2d  iniprcfiion,  the  hand  is  erafcd  :  This  Bafan 
calls  the  firft  irr]irtfl"ion  ;  and  it  fells  at  a  very  high 
price.  In  the  third  imprtffion  ihe  hand  is  rcftored  :  In 
the  4ih,  it  is  again  crafed  :  Ai;d  in  both,  the  ihort 
llrokts  upon  the  ground  near  the  great  toe  of  the  figure 
who  hoKIs  the  fponge  are  crofffd  v.ith  fccond  flrokes  ; 
which  crofs-etchings  arc  n«t  in  the  two  firft  imprcf- 
fions. There  are  Icvcral  other  crucifixions  by  the 
fame  inaller  after  different  dcfigns.  10.  The  god 
Pan  playing  upon  his  flute,  from  Jordaens.  11.  Hier- 
cury  and  Argns,  a  large  plate,  lengthwile,  from  the 
fame.  12.  A  drunken  SiUnus,  fuppcritd  by  a  fatyr, 
and  another  figure;  a  middling-fized  upright  plate 
from  Rubens.  Of  thcfc  three  lafi,  the  imprcfiions 
without  the  addrels  of  Bloicling  are  ihe  bcfl.  15.  A 
chafe  of  lions;  a  large  plate,  lengthwile,  from  ilic 
fame.     14.  A  variety  of  landfcapes. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  an  iron  faflcning  fixed  10 
doors  and  windows.  They  are  generally  diffinguifiied 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate,  round,  and  fpring  bolts. 

Bolts,  in  gunnery,  are  of  feveral  forts ;  as,  i.  Tran- 
fum-  bolts,  that  go  between  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  car- 
riage, to  ftrengthen  the  tranfums.  2.  Prife  bolts;  the 
large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage,  which 
keep  the  hand-fpikc  from  Aiding,  when  it  is  poizing  up 
the  breech  of  a  piece.  J.  Traverfe  bolts;  the  two 
(liort  bolts,  that,  being  put  one  in  each  end  of  a  mortar 
carriage,  fcrve  to  traverfe  her.  4.  Bracket-bolis  ;  the 
bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by 
the  help  of  quoins  keep  her  fixed  at  the  given  eleva- 
tion. And,  J.  Bed-bolls  ;  the  four  bolts  that  faften 
llie  brackets  of  a  mortar  to  the  bed. 

Bolts,  in  a  fhip,  are  iron  pins,  if  which  there  are 
feveral  forts,  according  to  their  different  makes  and 
nfes.  Such  arc  drive-bolts,  ufcd  to  drive  out  others. 
Ray-bolts,  with  jags  or  barbs  on  each  fide,  to  keep 
them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes.  Clench-bolts, 
which  are  clenched  with  rivetiing  hammers.  Forelock- 
bolts, 


(a)  Prints  of  this  imprcllion  arc  very  rare,  4nd  at  fales  ha  vcbcen  known  to  fetch  from  L.25  to  L.30. 
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bolts,  which  have  at  the  end  a  forelock  of  iron  driven 
ill  to  keep  tiiem  from  ftarting  b.ick.  Set-bolts,  iifcd 
^  f.ir  forcing  the  pUnks,  and  brin;;inK  ihtni  clofc  togc- 
'  ihcr.  Ff ml  or  Ktndcr  bolts,  made  with  long  and  thick 
licads,  and  llrtick  into  the  uticrmofl  bends  of  the  Ihip, 
to  favc  her  fides  from  bruifcs.  And  ringbolts,  ulcd  lor 
bringing  to  of  the  planks,  and  thofe  pdns  whereto  are 
fallened  the  breeches  and  tackle  of  the  guns. 

Bolt  of  Camus,  in  commerce  the  quantity  of  28 
ells. 

Bolt- Rope,  in  naval  affairs,  a  rope  paffing  round  the 
fail,  to  which  the  cdgesof  it  are  fcwed,  to  prevent  the 
fail  from  tearing:  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  called  the 
Joot-rofe  :  the  fides,  Icecha ;  and  if  the  fail  be  oblong 
or  fquarc,  the  upper  part  is  called  the  head-rops. 

HOLTKD  Fi.oi'R,  that  which  has  palled  through 
the  bolters.     See  the  following  article. 

BOLTER,  or  Boulter,  a  kind  of  ficves  for 
meal,  having  the  bottoms  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or 
even  wire.  The  bakers  ufe  bolters  which  are  worked 
by  the  hand  ;  millers  have  a  larger  fort  wrought  by  the 
the  motion  of  the  mill. 

BOLTING,  a  term  of  art  ufed  in  our  inns  of  court, 
whereby  is  intended  a  private  arguing  of  cafes.  The 
manner  of  it  at  Gray's  inn  is  thus:  an  ancient  and 
two  barriflers  fit  as  judges:  three  ftudents  bring  each 
a  cafe,  out  of  which  the  judges  choofe  one  to  be  argued; 
which  done,  the  fludenis  firft  argue  it,  and  after  them 
the  barrillers.  It  is  inferior  to  woo/;/;^;  and  may  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  bolt,  "  a  houfe,"  becaufe 
done  privately  in  the  houfe  for  in(lrui5tion.  In  Lin- 
coln's inn,  Mondays  and  Wednefdays  are  the  bolting 
days  in  vacation  time ;  and  Twefdays  and  Thurfdays 
the  moot  days. 

Bolting,  or  Boult'uig,  the  aft  of  feparating  the 
flour  from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a  ficve  or  bolter. 
See  Bolter. 

BoLTiMG-Clcth,  or  Bo/JIer-c/oth,  fomcnmes  alfo  call- 
ed biiltiug-cloth,  denotes  a  linen  or  hair  cloth  forfift- 
ing  meal  or  flour. 

BoLTixc-Mill,  a  verfatile  engine  for  fifiing  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is 
called  the  bolter. 

Bolting,  or  Bonlthig,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies 
roufing  or  dillodging  a  coney  from  its  reding  place. 
They  fay,  to  bolt  a.  coney,  ftart  a  hare,  roufe  a 
buck,  &c. 

BOLTON  or  Boulton  (Edmund),  an  ingenious 
Englifli  antiquarian,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  His  mofl;  confiderable  work  is  that  in- 
titled  Nero  Ca/ar,  or  flioiiarchie  depraved,  dedicated 
10  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  admiral,  printed  at 
London  1624,  folio,  and  adorned  with  fevcral  curious 
and  valuable  medals.  It  is  divided  into  55  chapters, 
in  fome  of  which  are  introduced  curious  remarks  and 
obfcrvations.  In  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  revolt  in  Britain,  againfl  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  conducfi:  of  Boadicen,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  a  recapitulation  of  the  afi^airsin  Britain  from 
the  firfl  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  that  illand  under 
Julius  Cxfar,  till  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In 
chapter  j6ih  he  treats  of  the  Eafl  India  trade  in  Nero's 
time,  which  was  then  carried  on  by  the  river  Nile, and 
from  thence  by  caravans  overland  to  the  Red-Sea,  and 
ihcncc  to  the  Indian  ocean;  the  ready  coin  carried 


yearly  from  Rome  npon  this  account  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  computation,  to  above  L.  300,000 
Sterling;  and  the  iifual  returns  in  December  and  Ja- ^ 
nuary  yielding  in  clear  gain  an  hundred  for  one.  Be- 
fidcs  this  he  wrote,  i.  An  Englilh  tranllation  of  Lu- 
cius Klorus's  Roman  Hiltory.  2.  Hypcrcriiica,  or  a 
rule  of  judgment  for  reading  or  writing  our  liiilories, 
5.  Tile  tlemenis  of  armories,  &c.  ;  and  fome  other 
works. 

Bolton,  a  town  of  LancaOiire  in  England,  featcd 
on  the  river  Croell,  and  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a 
manufacture  for  fultians,  and  the  market  is  confider- 
able for  cloth  and  provifioas.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N. 
Lat.  5;.  5J. 

BOLUS,  in  pharmacy,  an  extemporaneous  form  of 
a  medicine,  foft,  coherent,  a  little  thicker  than  ho- 
ney, and  the  (juanliiy  of  which  is  a  little  morfel  or 
mouthful;  for  which  rcafon  it  is  by  fome  called  ^«c- 
cella. 

BOMAL,  a  town  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Aiiflrian  Ne- 
therlands, fituated  on  the  river  Ourt,  in  E.  Long.  5. 
30.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

BOMB,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  fliell  of  cart  iron, 
having  a  great  vent  to  receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made 
of  wood.  The  Ihcll  being  filled  with  gunpowder,  the 
fufee  is  driven  into  the  vent  or  aperture,  wiihinaninch 
of  the  head,  and  faflcned  with  a  cement  made  of  quick- 
lime, aflies,  brick-dufl,  and  ftcel-filings,  worked  toge- 
ther in  a  glutinous  water  ;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch, 
two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax. 
This  tube  is  filled  with  a  combulUble  matter,  made  of 
two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gun- 
powder-dufl,  well  rammed.  To  preferve  the  fufee, 
they  pilch  it  over,  but  uncafe  it  when  they  put  the 
bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gunpowder- 
dufl ;  which  having  taken  fire  by  the  flail:  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the 
bomb  is  in  the  air ;  and  the  compofition  in  the  fufee 
being  fpent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which 
burfts  with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about 
it.  The  great  height  a  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into  the 
earth. 

Bombs  may  be  nfed  without  mortar-pieces,  as  was 
done  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had 
poffeflijd  themfelves  of  the  ditch,  rolling  down  bombs 
upon  them  along  a  plank  fet  floping  towards  their  works, 
with  ledges  on  the  fides,  to  keep  the  bomb  right  for- 
ward. They  are  fometimes  alfo  buried  under  ground 
to  blow  up.  See  Caisson. — Bombs  came  not  into 
common  ufe  before  the  year  1634,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dutch  and  Spanifli  armies.  One  Malthus  an  Eng- 
lilh  engineer  is  faid  to  have  firfl  carried  them  into 
France,  where  they  were  put  in  ufe  at  the  fiege  of 
CoUioufe.  The  French  have  lately  invented  a  new 
fort  of  bombs  of  vafl;  weight  called  connniiigcs. — The 
art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a  branch  of  gunnery, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  projcdiles,  and  the  laws  and 
qualities  of  gunpowder.  SccGunnery,  Projectiles, 

GUNFOWDER,  &c. 

BoMB-Cheft,  is  a  kind  of  chefl  filled  nfually  with 
bombs,  fometimes  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  under 
grouncj,  to  tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air  with  thofe 
who  fland  on  it.  Bomb-chcfts  were  formerly  much 
ufed  10  drive  enemies  from  a  poll  they  had  feized  or 
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were  about  to  take  poflcOIon  of:  they  were  fet  on  fire 
by  means  of  a  fauciilee  fafteiicd  at  one  end,  but  they 
arc  now  much  difufcd. 

BoMii-l'ilfili,  which  are  fmall  fliips  formed  for 
throwing  bombs  into  a  fortrcfs,  arc  faid  to  be  tlie  in- 
vention of  M.  Rcyneaii,  and  to  liarc  been  rirft  ufcd  at 
the  Bombardment  of  Algiers.  Till  liicu  it  had  been 
judged  impracticable  to  bombard  a  place  from  the  fea. 
Sec  Ketch. 

BOMBARD,  a  piece  of  ordnance  anciently  in  ufe, 
exceedingly  Ihort  and  lliick,  and  with  a  very  large 
mouth,  'i'hcrc  have  been  bombards  which  have  thrown 
a  ball  of  300  pound  weight.  They  made  ufc  of  cranes 
to  load  tlicm.  The  bombard  is  by  fomc  called  bajUijlt, 
and  by  the  Dutch  dondjriafs. 

BOMBARDIER,  a  perfon  einployed  about  a  mor- 
tar. His  bafuiel's  to  drive  the  fufec,  fix  the  fhell,  and 
load  and  fire  the  mortar. 

Bombardier,  in  zoology.     See  Carabus. 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  havock  committed  in  throw- 
ing bombs  into  a  town  or  fortrefs. 

BOMBARDO,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  much  the  fame  as  the  balFoon,  and  ufed  as  a  bafs 
to  the  hautby. 

BOMBASINE,  a  name  given  to  two  forts  of  fluffs, 
the  one  of  filk,  and  the  other  crolfed  of  cotton. 

BOMBAST,  in  compofition,  is  a  ferious  endeavour, 
by  llraincd  Jcfcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar  fub- 
jcd  beyond  its  rank  ;  which,  inilcad  of  being  fublime, 
never  fails  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind  in  fome  ani- 
mating paihon  is  indeed  apt  to  magnify  its  objeds  be- 
yond natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hyperbolical  defcrip- 
tion  has  its  limits  ;  and,  when  carried  beyond  ihcfe,  it 
degenerates  into  burlcfque,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

Sijanns. Great  and  high. 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread. 

And  at  each  flcp  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 

Knock  out  a  liar  in  heaven. 

Se  J  A  N.  of  Ben.  Johnfon,  aft.  J. 
A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  genius  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  deviate  into  bombail.  Pie  ilrains  a- 
bove  his  genius,  and  the  violent  effort  he  makes  car- 
ries him  generally  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

BOMBAX,  or  silk-cotton  tree:  A  genus  of 
the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  :57ih  order,  Cc///7w;i/cT.r.  The  calyx  isi]uin- 
quefid  :  the  flamina  are  five  or  many  :  thctapfulcis 
ligneous,  quinquelocular,  and  quinquevalved  :  the  feeds 
are  woolly,  and  the  receptacle  pcntagonous. 

Spicks.  I.  The  ceiba,  with  a  prickly  (lalk.  2.  The 
pentandrnm,  with  a  fmall  flalk.  3.  The  hcpt.ipliyl- 
lum,  with  leaves  cut  into  fcven  parts.  The  firll  and  I'e- 
cond  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  where 
they  arrive  at  a  great  magnitude,  being  fomc  of  the 
largcd  trees  in  thcfe  parts  :  infomuch  that  Bofman  fays 
he  has  fccn  in  Guinea,  trees  of  this  kind  fo  widely  dif- 
fufed  that  20,000  armed  men  mii;ht  (land  under  the 
branches  of  one.  They  generally  grow  with  very 
Arait  (lems.  Thofc  of  the  firll  fort  are  armed  with 
Ihort  flrong  fpincs  ;  but  the  fccond  hath  very  fniooth 
flcms,  which  in  the  young  plant  arc  of  a  bright  green  ; 
but  after  a  few  years  they  are  covered  with  a  grey 


or  a(li-coloiircd  bark,  which  turns  brouti  as  tlu-y 
grow  older.  The  branches  towards  the  lop  are  gar- 
niflied  with  leaves  compofcd  of  five,  fevcn,  or  nine  ob- 
long fir.ooih  little  leaves,  which  are  fpear-lhaped,  and 
join  to  one  common  centre  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
adhere  to  the  long  footflalk.  The  Mower  buds  appear 
at  the  cF.d  of  the  branches;  and  foon  after  the  flowers 
expand,  which  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  purple  pe- 
tals, with  a  great  number  of  flamina  in  the  centre: 
when  thcfc  fall  off,  they  are  faccecded  by  oval  fruit  as 
large  as  a  fwan's  egg,  having  a  thick  ligneous  cover, 
which  when  ripe  opens  in  five  pans,  and  is  full  of  x 
dark  (liort  cotton,  inclofing  many  roundilh  feeds  as 
large  as  fmall  peas.  The  cotton  of  the  third  fort  is  of 
a  fine  purple  colour,  but  the  fize  of  the  tree  is  not 
particularly  mentioned  by  botanical  writers.  Befides 
thefe  fpccies,  Mr  Miller  mentions  another  which  he 
faw  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  at 
Goodwood,  and  was  raifcd  from  feeds  which  came 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  flem  was  very  (Iraiffht  and 
finooth,  the  leaves  were  produced  round  the  top  upon 
very  long  footllalks,  each  being  compofcd  of  fevcn  or 
nine  narrow  filky  fmall  lubes,  joined  at  their  bafe  to  the 
footftalk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firll  and  fccond ; 
but  tlicy  were  much  longer  and  reflected  backward,  fo 
that  at  firA  light  it  appeared  very  different  from  cither 
of  them. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates,  mull  always  be  kept  in  a  Hove.  They  arc  raifcd 
from  ieeds  procured  in  the  capfules  from  the  pl.iccs 
where  they  grow  naturally.  Thcfc  are  to  be  fown  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunged  in  a  Aib- 
llantial  hot-bed  of  dung  or  tan,  where  the  plants  will 
appear  in  three  or  four  weeks.  They  mull  then  be 
placed  feparaiciy  in  fmall  pots,  plunging  ihem  in  the 
bark-bed,  giving  them  lliade  and  water,  and  liiifting 
them  occailonally  into  larger  pots  with  frelh  earth. 
They  mufl  be  watered  plentifully  in  funimer,  but  mo- 
derately in  winter. 

Ufa.  The  dark  lliort  cotton  of  the  firrt  two  fpc- 
cies is  ufcd  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  thofc  places 
where  fuch  trees  grow  to  fluff  pillows  or  chairs,  but  is 
generally  deemed  unwholefomc  to  lie  upon.  The  beau- 
lul  purple  down  of  the  third  is  fpun,  wrought  into 
clothes,  and  wore,  without  being  dyed  any  other  co- 
lour, by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanilh  Well-Indies, 
where  the  tree  naturally  grows.  Large  pirogues,  or 
canoes  fit  to  carry  a  fail,  are  made  both  at  Senegal, 
and  in  America,  of  the  trunk  of  ihc  fdk-cotton  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  light,  and  found  unfit  for 
any  other  purpofe.  In  Columbus's  firll  voyage,  fays 
Miller,  it  was  reported  that  a  canoe  was  fccn  at  Cuba 
made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  one  of  thcfe  trees,  which 
was  95  palms  long,  of  a  proportional  width,  and  capable 
of  containing  150  men. 

Bo.MBAX,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecies  of 
CoNUs. — Borubax  is  alfo  ufed  fometimcs  for  111 k  or 
cotton;  but  the  true  botanic  name  of  cotton  is  Gos- 
svpiti.M.  It  is  likewifc  applied  by  Linnxus  to  lignify 
fuch  infects  as  have  incumbent  wings,  and  feelers  rc- 
fembling  a  comb. 

BOMBAY,  an  illand  in  the  Eaft-Indics  near  the 
coart  of  Dccan,  fituaied  in  N.  Lat.  19.  o.  and  E. 
Long.  73.  o.  It  has  its  prcfent  name  from  ihc  Ponu- 
gucfc   huon-bakia,    on   account  of   the  excellent  bay 
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nomlny. 


This  ifland 
more  heal- 
thy now 
than  for- 
merly, and 
why. 


•  Sec  Agri- 
tutljre, 
11°  9. 


Climate, 
lie. 


Fifli  in  all 
the  ilag- 
nant  pools 
formed  by 
rains. 


f.>rmed  l)y  it  togciher  with  the  winding  of  other 
ilhads  adjacent.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  enough  to 
contain  any  number  of  Ihips,  and  has  likcwil'c  excellent 
anchoring  ground,  affording  alfo,  by  its  land-locked 
fitiiaiion,  a  Ihelter  from  any  winds  to  svl)ich  the  mouth 
may  be  expol'ed. 

This  illand  was  formerly  reckoned  cxceedini^ly  ini- 
healthy,  infomuch  that  it  had  the  name  of  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  Englilh,  though  it  is  now  fo  far  im- 
proved in  this  refpcd  as  to  be  no  worfe  than  any  o- 
thcr  place  in  the  Eall-Indies  under  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  reafons  of  this  unhcalihinefs  and  the 
fubfcqiient  iniprnvcmcnis  arc  enumerated  by  Mr  Grofe. 
I.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  precautions  re- 
quired by  it,  being  Icfs  undtrllood  than  they  are  at  pre- 
lent.  2.  Formerly  there  obtained  a  very  pernicious 
praftice  of  employing  a  fni.iU  fry  of  fifli  as  manure  for 
the  cocoa-trees  which  grow  in  plenty  on  the  illand; 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  others,  and  perhaps 
withjullice,  as  the  putrid  eftluviaof  animal  bodies  fecms 
to  be  very  tH<:.au:illy  abforbcd  by  the  earth*,  when  buri- 
ed in  it.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  habitations  in  the 
woods  or  cocoa-nut  groves  are  unN\holc(bme  by  realbn 
of  the  moillurc  and  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
^.  Another  caufe  has  been  alhgned  for  the  fuperior 
iieahhinefs  of  this  illand,  viz.  the  Icllening  of  the  wa- 
ters by  the  banking  off'  a  breath  of  the  lea,  though 
this  does  not  appear  AitisfaiSlory  to  our  author.  Tlure 
is  Hill,  fays  he,  a  great  body  of  fait  water  on  the  inlkle 
of  the  breach,  the  communication  of  which  with  the 
ocean  being  lefs  free  than  before  the  breach  was  built, 
mull  be  proportionably  more  apt  tollagnate,  and  to  pro- 
duce noxious  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  illand  of  Bombay  no  longer  dcferves  its  former 
charader,  provided  a  due  degree  of  teinperance  be  ob- 
fervcd  i  without  which  health  cannot  be  cxpeeTied  in  any 
warm  climate. 

The  climate  of  Bombay  Items  to  be  drier  than  ma- 
ny other  parts  under  the  fame  parallel.  The  rains  lafl 
only  four  months  of  the  year,  but  with  (lion  inttrmif- 
fions.  The  letting  in  of  the  rains  is  commonly  ulher- 
ed  in  by  a  violent  thunder  llorm  called  there  the  EL'- 
phanta  from  its  extraordinary  violence.  The  air,  how- 
ever, is  then  agreeably  cooled,  and  the  exceflivc  heat, 
then  nearly  at  itsheight,  much  moderated.  The  rains 
begin  about  the  end  of  May,  and  go  off"  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September  ;  after  which  there  never  falls  any 
except  a  ihort  tranlient  fliower,  and  that  but  very 
rarely. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumflance  is  related  by  Mr 
Ives  concerning  the  illand  of  Bombay  during  the  rainy 
feafon,  viz.  that,  ten  days  after  the  rains  fet  in,  every 
pool  and  puddle  fwarms  with  a  fpecies  of  tilh  about 
iix  inches  long,  and  fomewhat  refembling  a  mullet. 
Such  a  phenomenon  has  occafioned  various  fpcculations. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  exhaling  power  of  the 
fun  is  fo  ifrong  in  the  dry  feafons  as  to  be  able  to  raife 
the  fpawn  of  thefc  fillies  into  the  atmofphere,  and  there 
fufpend  and  nourifli  it  till  the  rains  come  on,  when  it 
drops  down  again  in  the  (late  of  living  and  perfce^ly 
formed  iilh.  A  lefs  extravagant  fuppofition  is,  that 
after  the  ponds  become  dry,  the  fpawn  may  polTibly 
fall  into  deep  filfurcs  below  the  apparent  bottom,  re- 


maining there  during  the  dry  feafon,  and  being  fup-    Bombay. 

plied  with  a  fufhcicnt  quantity  of  moiftare  to  prevent  it  "■ — "' ' 

from  corruption.  4 

The  quantity  of  rain   that   falls  at  Bombay  in  one  Account  of 

{ci(o\\  has  been   accurately  meafured   by  Mr  Thomas,  ''"^  quanti- 

Mr   Ives's   prcdccellbr   as   hofpital   furgeon.     His   ap- "'>' "!^ "'" 

paratus  conlilled  of  a  lead  cylinder  about   nine  inches','"''^   , 
1  •  J  J  1     J  1       •    ,-  1    dunne  the 

diameter,  and  as   many   deep,   inarkcd   on  the  infide  rainy  fca- 

with  inches  and  lentils.  To  prevent  the  water  from  fon. 
fplafliing  over,  he  cut  a  liole  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  placed  the  cylinder  in  a  glazed  earthen  vellel ; 
after  which  a  vi'ax  cloth  was  fecurely  tied  round  it,  fo 
as  to  cover  the  vellel,  and  prevent  any  water  from 
getting  in,  excepting  what  palfed  through  the  cylin- 
der. When  more  than  two  inches  fell,  the  hole  in  the 
fide  was  flopped  with  wax,  and  the  water  poured  from 
the  veird  into  the  cylinder  to  afcertain  its  quantity. 
It  was  kept  in  an  open  place  free  from  houfes,  and 
meaii'.red  at  fix  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  fix  in  the 
evening.  The  follo\iing  table  fhows  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  from  the  25ih  of  May,  when  it  full  be- 
gan, tliough  the  Iky  looked  cloudy  over  land  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 


May 
Days  of 

':c  hiOi.th. 

1756. 

Qj/aiitity  of 

rain  in 
In.  Tenths. 

July. 
Days  of         Quantity  oj 
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Vcgctabk 
produc- 
tions of 
Bombay. 


August. 
Days  of        Quantity  of 
ths  month.            rain  in 
In.  Tenths. 

'9 

0 

2 

20 
21 
22 

0 
0 
0 

2 
I 

4 

25 
26 

27 
38 



0 

4 
7 

5 
2 



0 
0 

30 
I 

0       I 

0       2 

EMBER. 

Sept 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
g 

3 
I 

4 

5 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 
r6 

17 
i8 

19 

20 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

9 

2 

S 
4 
4 
5 
6 
2 

21 

0 

4 

Septemder.              cocoa-nut  tree  itfelf,  not  all  the  minute  defcriptions  I    Bombay. 
Days  of        Quantity  of     have  met  with   in  many  authors  feem  to  mc  (o  come  up  ^ " ' 


the  month. 

22  — 

23  - 

24  - 

25  - 

26  — 


rain  tn 
In.  Tenths. 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  properties  and  ufe.  The 
cultivation  of  it  is  extremely  eafy,  by  means  of  chan- 
nels convc)-ing  water  to  the  roots,  and  by  ihe  manure 
already  niciuioncd  laid  round  ilicni.  An  owner  of  200 
cocou-ni!t  trees  is  fuppol'eil  to  have  a  competency  to  live 
on. 

"  As  to  the  rice  fields,  they  differ  in  value,  accor- 
ding to  [he  liiiencfs  and  quantity  of  rice  they  produce. 
The  growth  of  this  grain  has  a  paniciilarity  not  un- 
worthy of  nMice,  viz.  that  as  it  loves  a  waitry  foil,  fo 
to  whatever  height  the  water  riles,  wherever  it  is 
planted,  the  growth  of  the  rice  keeps  meafure  with  it, 
even  to  that  of  12  or  14  feet,  the  fummit  always  ap- 
pearing above  the  furface  of  the  water.     It  is  alfo  rc- 

clear,  witljoat  a  cloud,      marked,  that   the  eating  of  new   rice  afTcdls  the  eyes. 

the  land  andiea-brcczcs     The  fad  is  certain,  though  the  phyfical  rcafon  of  it  is 


27 — .;o — 

October. 

2 — 7  2  I 

9     2  o 

I  J      o  3 

16,    17  o  I 

22.  The  air  fine  and 


regular. 
Whole  quantity  of  rain  in 
III.  Tenths. 
May  —  10 
June  —  44  7 
July  _  29  9 
Augull  —  19  o 
September  11  2 
OL^tobcr     —    4       J 


Total     no 


unknown. 

"  Here  and  there  are  inierfperfed  fome  few  brab 
trees,  or  rather  wild  palm  trees  (the  word  brah  being 
Aeu^cihom  brabo,  whicli  in  the  Portuguefc  fignifics 
wild.)  They  bear  an  infipid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the 
bigncfs  of  a  common  pear;  but  the  chief  profit  from 
them  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from  them  by  in- 
cilions  at  the  top,  of  which  the  arrack  is  reckoned  bet- 
ter than  that  produced  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  They 
are  generally  near  the  fta-lide,  as  they  delight  molt  ia 
a  fandy  foil.  It  is  on  this  tree  that  the  ti.ddy  birds,  fo 
called  from  their  attachment  to  it,  make  their  exqui- 
fitcly  curious  ncfls,  wrought  out  of  tl:e  ihiiinefl  reeds 
and  tilaments  of  branches,  with  an  inimitable  mecha- 
nifm.     The  birds   themftlves   arc  about   the  lize  of  a 


In  this  journal  our  author  makes  no  mention  of  the 
clcphanta  abovcmcntioiied  from  Mr  Grofc  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  rainy  fealbn,  though  he  mentions  a  ftorm 
under  that   name  on  the  9ih  of  Oi5lober.     It  was  an 

cxccilive   hard  gale,  with  violent   thunder,  lightning,  partridge,  but  are  of  no  value  either  for  plumage,  fong, 

and   rain;  of  which  lad  there  fell   two  inches  in  no  or  the  table. 

more   than    four  hours.       Neither  is    the  quantity  of         "  This  illand  is  a  ftrong  inflance  of  the   benefits  of 

thunder  and   lightning  at  all  comparable  to  what  people  a   good  government,  and   a  numerous  population,  by 

unacquainted  with  liot  climates  might  be  apt  to  ex-  not  a  fpot  of  it  remaining  unculiivaied  :  fo  that  tl;ough 

pefl.      The   only   thundcr-florms  mentioned    in    the  it  is  far  from  producing   fuflicient  for  the  conlumption 

journal  were  on  May  3ill,  Jinie  3d,   5th,   12th,  r4th  ;  of  its  inhabitants,  and  notwithllanding  its  many  difad- 

Septcmber  7ih,  Odober  9th,  an  elephanta;  and  fome  vantages  of  fiiuation  and  foil,  it   yields  incomparably 

thunder  on  the  ijth  of  the  fame  month.  more  than  the  adjacent  illand  of  Sall'ette." 

The  vegetable  produdions  of  Bombay  are  very  in-         Among  the  curiollties  of  Bombay  Mr  Ives  mentions 

fignificant.     Mr  Ives  fays,  that  its  "  foil  is  fo  barren  a  large  j't/a/iyw  or  land  torioifc  kept  at  the  governor's 

as  not  to  produce  any  one  thing  worth    mentioning  ;"  houfe,    the   age  of  which   is   upwards  of   200  years 


CurioGtic< 
in  this 
ijland. 


but  afterwards  informs  us,  that  its  "  natural  produce 
is  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  which  they  extraft  a  li- 
quor called  toddy.  This  is  foft  and  mild  when  drunk 
immediately:  but  if  it  flandslong,  it  gathers  llrengih, 
and  becomes  very  intoxicating;  whence  probably  arofe 
the  terui  toddy-hcadcd.  For  each  tree  a  tax  of  20  s. 
a-year  is  paid  to  the  company,  which  is  appropriated  to- 
wards maintaining  the  garrifon  and  fliips  of  war." 

Mr  Grofc  gives  an  account   fomewhat  different 

"  The  oarts,  or  cocoa-nut  groves,  make  the  molt  con- 
fidcrable  part  of  the  landed  property,  being  planted 
wiicrcver  the  Situation  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them. 
When  a  number  of  thcfe  groves  lie  contigimus  to  each 


Frogs,  which  abonsd  every  where  through  the  £a(l- 
Indics,  are  very  large  at  Bombay.  Our  author  faw 
one  that  meafured  22  inches  from  the  extremities  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  when  extended  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
that  its  weight  would  not  have  been  Icfs  than  four 
or  five  pounds.  On  the  fea-fliore  round  the  illand  arc 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fliells,  particularly  the  fort 
called  vcntle-traps  ox-diendlc-trafs,  held  in  great  cflccm 
among  the  ladies  fome  time  ago.  Several  pounds 
flerlingare  faid  to  have  been  given  by  a  viriuofo  (or 
one  of  thefe  (hells  when  the  commodore  Lellit's  col- 
Icdion  of  fliells  was  fold  by  aiidion. 

Mr  Ives  enumerates  the  following  kinds  of  fnakes 


other,  they  form  what  is  called  the  woods;  through  found  on  this  illand  and  other  parts  of  the  Britilh  em- 
which  there  is  a  due  fpace  left  for  roads  and  path-ways,  pire  in  the  Eaft-Indics.  i.  The  cobra  dc  c.ipclla,  grow- 
where  one  is  plcafantly  defended  from  the  fun  at  all  ing  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  They  kill 
hours  in  the  day.  They  are  alio  thick  fet  with  houfcs  by  their  bite  in  15  minutes.  2.  The  cobra  runila  is  a 
belonging  to  the  refpeftive  proprietors  as  well  as  with  fmall  bluilh  fnake,  of  the  (Ize  of  a  man's  little  finger, 
the  huts  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  ;  but  are  very  un-  and  about  a  foot  long,  frequently  feen  about  old  walls, 
wholcfoine  for  the  reafons  already  given.  As  to  the  A  fpecies  of  thcfe  found  at  Bombay  kill  much  fooner 
Vol.  III.  Yy                                     ,hau 
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Bombty   than  even  the  former.     3.  The  fia/mira,  a  very  thin 

' ■^ '  beautiful  I'nakc,  of  different  colours:   Its  head  is  like 

that  of  the  common  viper,  hut  much  thicker  than  the 
body.  Our  author  faw  one  that  was  four  feet  long, 
and  liic  body  not  much  thicker  than  a  fwan's  quill. 
4.  Tiie  green  fnake  is  of  a  very  bright  green  colour, 
with  a  Iharp  head:  towards  the  tail  it  is  fmallcr  than 
in  the  middle.  The  largeft  part  is  no  bigger  than 
a  tobacco-pipe.  5.  The  land  fnake  is  fmall  and  Ihort, 
but  not  Icls  deadly  than  the  others.  6.  The  aira  dc 
aurttia  rcfembles  an  earth-worm,  is  about  fix  inches 
lonn-,  and  is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  crow  quill.  It  kills 
by  getting  into  the  ear,  caufing  madnefs,  &c.  7.  The 
vtanila  bojnba  is  a  very  beautiful  fnake,  of  almoft  the 
fame  fize  throughout  the  whole  length,  except  at  the 
two  ends,  where  it  comes  to  a  point.  It  is  white  on  the 
belly;  but  finely  variegated  on  the  back.  It  lives  in 
the  fand,  and  is  faid  to  fling  with  its  tail,  which 
occafions  contraftions  in  the  joints. 

Bombay  is  the   moll   confiderable  Britilh  fettlement 
on  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  and   by  reafon  of  its    fituation, 
may  be   llyled  the  grand  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  Arabian 
and  Perfian  commerce.    It  is  alfo  the  mod  convenient 
place  in    all    the  Eall-Indies  for  careening  or  heaving 
down  large  fliips;  and  for  fmall  ones  they  have  a  very 
good  dock.     They   have  alfo  a  very  good  rope-yard  ; 
and  indeed,  fliys  Mr  Ives,  "  this  is  the  only  place,  in 
this  diftant  part  of  the  world,  for  fliattered  Ihips  to  re- 
fit at,  having  always  a  good  quantity  of  naval  flores, 
and  its  very  name  conveying  an  idea  of  a  fafe  retreat 
%         in  foul  weather." 
Different       On  this  illand  arc  many  little  forts  and  batteries, 
fotts,&c.     which  carry  fome  guns;  but  the  principal  fort,  which 
defends  the   place,  has  above  an   hundred.     Mr  Grofe 
finds  fault  with  the  fituation  of  this  lafl  fort,  which  he 
favs,  not  only  does  not  command  the  harbour  fufh- 
ciently,   but   is  itfelf  overlooked  by  an  eminence  called 
Dungharee  point.     The  callle  itfelf  is  a  regular  qua- 
drangle, well  built  of  ftrong  hard  Itone.     In  one  of  the 
baftions  facing  Dungharee  point  is  a  large  tank  or  cif- 
tern  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water  conilantly 
replenilhed  with  the  Itationary  rains.     There  is  alfo  a 
well  within  the  fort,  but  the  water  is  not  very  good, 
and  liable  to  be  dried  up  by  the  heats.     The  water  of 
Bombay  in  general  indeed  is  not  good,  which  has  been 
given  as  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were  not 
fond   of  fettling  upon   it  ;   for  as  they  drink  no  wine 
'  nor  fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  very  nice  judges  of  the 

tafte  and  qualities  of  waters. 

When  the  town  of  Bombay  began  to  increafe  con- 
fiderably,  it  was  judged  proper  to  add  the  fecurity  of 
a  wall  round  it  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fort  it  had  be- 
fore. Even  then,  however,  it  was  neglefted  to  take 
in  the  dangerous  pod  of  Dungharee,  which  now  evi- 
dently commands  both  the  town  and  fort.  There  has 
fince  that  time  been  added  at  a  great  expence,  a  ditch 
that  cncompaifes  the  wall,  and  can  be  flooded  at  plea- 
fure,  by  letting  in  the  fea,  which  terminates  the  ditch 
on  two  fides,  fo  that  the  town  is  now  entirely  furround- 
ed  with  water,  and  is  one  of  the  Ilrongeft  places  in 
India. 

Next  to  Bombay,  the  mofl  confiderable  fort  on  the 
ifland  is  that  of  Mahivi.  It  is  fituated  at  the  oppofite 
extremity  of  the  illand,  and  commands  the  pafs  of 
Bandurab,  a  fort  directly  oppofite  to  it  on  the  coail  of 


Salfette.     From  this  illand  Bombay  is  fcparated  by  an   Eombiy. 
arm   of  the   fea,  capable  of  receiving  only  fmall  craft.  *— >/-~^ 
The  other  forts  are  capable  of  making  but  a  flight  de- 
fence. 

About  two  miles  out  of  town,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  illand,  the  fea  had  gained  fo  far  as  alraoft  to  di- 
vide it  in  two,  and  rendered  the  roads  impallablc.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  water,  however,  was  drained  off 
at  a  very  confiderable  expcnr c,  and  a  caufeway  raifcd 
which  kept  it  from  overflowing  again.  This  caufeway 
is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  confidera- 
bly  broad  ;  "  but  (fays  Mr  Grofe,)  there  is  one  grofs 
fault  remarked  in  it  ;  that,  being  bending  near  the 
middle,  the  architeift  has  oppofcd  to  the  fea  a  re-enter- 
ing angle  inllead  of  a  faliant  one."  Within  the  beach, 
however,  there  is  Hill  a  confiderable  body  of  water, 
that  has  a  free  communication  with  the  lea,  as  appears 
by  its  ebbing  and  flowing;  fo  that  it  is  probable  the 
caufeway  illclf,  erefted  at  the  expence  of  at  lead 
L.  100,000,  may  in  no  long  time  be  totally  undermined 
and  thrown  down.  . 

When  the  illand  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  Eng-  Divifion, 
lidi  by  the  Tortuguefe,  it  was  divided,  and  ftill  con-  &c. 
tinues  to  be  fo,  into  three  Roman  Catholic  pariflies, 
Bombay,  Mahim,  and  Salvacam.  The  churches  of 
thcfe  are  governed  by  priefls  of  that  religion,  and  of 
any  nation  excepting  Portugil,  who  were  exprefsly 
objeflcd  to  at  the  time  of  celllon.  The  bulk  of  the 
land  proprietors  at  that  time  were  Meflizos  and  Cana- 
rins.  The  former  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives 
and  Portuguefe  ;  the  latter  purely  aborigines  of  the 
country  converted  to  the  Popilh  religion.  The  other 
land  owners  were  Moors,  Gentoos,  and  Pcrfees  ;  but 
thefe  lafl  are  of  more  inodcrn  date,  having  purchafed 
ellates  on  the  ifland.  The  company  has  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  landed  eflaie  either  by  purchafes,  conhf- 
cations  for  crimes,  or  fcizures  for  debt.  The  land  is 
laid  out  in  cocoa-nut  groves,  rice-fields,  and  onion 
grounds,  which  lafl  are  reckoned  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. 

There  is  only  one  Englifli  church  at  Bombay,  a 
very  neat  commodious  building  fcated  on  a  fpacious 
area  called  the  Green ;  which  continues  from  the 
church  to  the  fort,  and  is  pleafanily  laid  out  in  walks 
planted  with  trees,  round  which  the  houfes  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  inhabitants  are  moflly  fiiuated.  Thefe  are  gene- 
rally only  ground-floored,  with  a  court-yard  before  and 
behind,  in  which  are  the  offices  and  out-houfcs.  They 
are  fubllantially  built  of  done  and  lime,  and  fmooih 
pladertd  on  the  outlide.  They  are  often  kept  white- 
walhed,  which,  however  neat,  is  in  fome  refpects  very 
difagreeable,  by  reafon  of  the  excelfive  glare  it  occa- 
fions in  reflefting  the  light  of  the  fun.  Few  of  them 
have  glafs  windows  to  any  apartment  ;  the  faflies  be- 
ing generally  paned  with  a  kind  of  tranfparcnt  oyder- 
fliells,  fquare  cut ;  which  have  the  fingular  property 
of  tranfmitting  fufHcient  light,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  exclude  the  violent  glare  of  the  fun,  and  have  bc- 
fides  a  cool  look.  The  flooring  is  generally  compofcd 
of  a  kind  of  loam  or  ducco  called  chuiiam,  being  a  lime 
made  of  burnt  flitlls,  which  if  well  tempered  in  a 
peculiar  manner  known  to  the  natives,  is  extremely 
hard  and  lading,  and  take  fuch  a  finooth  polifh,  that 
one  may  fee  his  own  face  in  it.  But  where  terraces 
are  made  of  this  fubdance,  nnlcfs  it  be  duly  prepared, 

and 
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Bombiy.   and  which  is  very  expenfive,  it  is  apt  to  crack  by  the  lariiy  of  the  founds,  appeared  to  him  only  to  be  a  rc- 

" ^       '  fun's  heat.     Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  paint  petiiion  of  the  fame  fci  of  words.     The  vifiiing  pricll 

the  ftiicco  walls  in  apartments  ;  but   iliefe  have  proved  ufed   many  gellurcs  wiih  his  hands  over  the  fire,  and 

abortive  through    the  ignorance    of  the   ariifls,  who  afterwards  flroakcd   down  the  face  of   the  (ick   priefl, 

have  no:  chofcn  colours  capable  of  refilling  the  alkaline  which  our  author  looked  upon  lo  be  the  final  bcncdic- 

•See Cofcur-  power  of  the  lime*.     Our  author  remarks,  that  in  the  tion,  as  the  ceremony  ended  immediately. 

maiing,        gardens  of  Surat  he  faw  this  kind  of  flucco  made  ufc  As  the   Gentoos   burn  their  dead,  one   would  ima- 

of  inftead  of  gravel  for  the  walks.     They  were  a  little  gine  that  the  Pcrfccs,  who  have  fuch  a  veneration  for 

raifcd  above  the  garden  beds,  fo  that  they  mufl  be   in-  fire,  would  be  dcfirous  of  having  their  bodies  confumed 

ftantly  dry  after  the  moft  violent  rain;  though   their  by  that  element  ;  but  inflead  of  this,  they  cxpofc  their 

whitenefs  and  polilh  mufl  not  only  produce  a  difigree-  dead  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ;   btcaufe. 


able  reflection  in  fundiine,  but  be  extremely  nippery 
to  walk  on.  The  hoiifcs  of  the  black  merchants  are 
for  tlie  niofl  part  extremely  ill  built  and  inconvenient  ; 
the  window-lights  fmall,  and  the  apartments  ill  difl.ri- 
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buted.  Some,  however,  make  a  better  appearance  if  town  of  Bombay,  there  arc  two  round  buildings  for  re 
only  one  ftory  high  ;  but  even  the  bell  of  them  have  ceiving  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Perfees,  which  remain 
a  certain  meannel's  in  the  manner,  and  clumfintfs  in  there  till  the  bones  are  clean  picked  by  the  birds.  This 
their  execution,  which  renders  the  architecture  con-  is  certainly  an  abominable  cuftom,  and  affords  very 
temptible  in  comparifon  of  the  European.  There  is  lliocking  fpedlaclcs  ;  however,  a  guard  is  always  pla- 
onc  convenience,  however,  in  all  the  houfes  of  Bom-  ced  at  a  little  diftance  to  prevent  people  from  prying 
bay,  viz.  fmall  ranges  of  pillars  that  lupport  a  pent-  too  narrowly  into  ihefe  matters,  or,  as  Mr  Ives  lays, 
houfe  or  (lied,  forming  what  are  called  in  the  Portu-  to  enfure  the  vultures  of  their  repafl  without  any  di- 
guefc  language  verandas,  citlier  all  round  the  houfe,  or  ilurbance.  Mr  Grofc  tells  us,  that  on  his  going  to 
on  particular  fides  of  it,  which  afford  a  pleafing  fliel-  look  into  one  of  thefe  rcpofitorics,  a  Perfee  advifcd 
ler  from  the  fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apartments  cool  him  in  a  friendly  manner  to  let  it  alone,  as  no  perfon, 
and  refrelhed  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them.  The  wlio  was  not  a  party  concerned,  would  long  llirvive 
pagodas,  or  temples  of  the  Gentoos,  are  low  mean  fuch  curiofity.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  perlbn  ap- 
buildings,  having  ufually  no  light  but  what  is  admit-  pointed  to  look  after  the  dead,  carefully  cbfcrvcs  which 
ted  by  the  door  j  facing  which  is  the  principal  idol,  eye  is  firfl  picked  out  by  the  birds,  and  from  thence 
They  imagine  that  a  dark  gloomy  place  infi'ires  a  kind  judge  of  the  fituation  of  the  foul  of  the  dcceafcd;  * 
of  religious  horror  and  reverence  ;  and  are  very  fond  flatc  of  happinefs  being  indicated  by  the  right  eye  be- 
of  having  thefe  pagodas  among  trees,  and  near  the  fide  ing  firfl  picked  out.  Mr  Ives  obfcrvcs,  that  by  rea- 
of  a  tank  or  pond,  for  the  fake  of  their  frequent  ablu-  fon  of  ihc  heat  of  the  fun,  much  lefs  noxious  vapour 
tions.  Thei'c  tanks  are  often  very  expenfive  ;  being  is  cmiiied  by  ihcfe  bodies  than  might  be  expe>5led  ; 
generally  fquare  and  furrouuded  with  llone  fleps  that  the  flclh  being  foon  flirivelled  up,  and  the  bones  turn- 
arc  very  convenient  for  the  bathers.  jng  quite  black. 

The  natives  of  Bombay,  tiiough  compofed  of  almofi;         Ai   the    extreme  point  of  Malabar-hill  there  is  a 

every  Afiatic  nation,  are  Ihorter  of  llature  and  (Irong-  rock,   on   the   defcent  to  the  fea,  flat  on  the  top,  in 

er    than    the   inhabitants  of    the    Coromandel  coafl.  which  there  is  a  natural  crevice,  which  communicates 

Here  a  palanquin  which  requires  fix  men   to   carry  it  with  a  hollow  terminating  at  an  exterior  opening  to  the 

at  Madras,    or    Fort  St   David,  is  carried    by    four.  fea.     This  place  is  ufed  by  the  Gentoos  as  a  purifier 

Here  are  fome  Perfees,  who,  like  their  forefathers  the  from  their  fins.     This  purification  is  cffecled  by  iheir 

ancient  Perfians,  are  followers  of  Zoroafler,  who  is  going  in  at  the  opening,  and  coming  through  the  crc- 

faid  to  have  reduced  into  order  the  religion  of  the  Per-  vice,  though  it  feems  too  fmall  for  people  of  any  cor- 

fian  magi  ;  the  fundamental  maxim  of  which  was  the  pulcnce  to  pafs. 

worlhipping  of  one   God    under  the  fymbol  of  light.         In  Bombay,  and  indeed  in  many  other  places  of  the 

They  adore  the  fun,  particularly  wlien  rifing,  with  tlic  Eaft  Indies,  oxen  are  generally  ufed  inflead  of  horfcs, 

mofl  profound  reverence  and  veneration  ;  and  likewifc  not  only    for  drawing  carriages  but  for  riding;  and, 

pay  a  kind  of  adoration  lo  common  fire.     Mr  Ives  had  however  ridiculous  fuch   a  practice  may  fccm  to  us,  it 


Dombay. 


fay  they,  a  living  man  is  compofcd  of  all  the  elements  ; 
fo  that  it  is  but  reafonable,  after  he  is  dead,  that  every 
particular  element  lliould  receive  its  own  again.  On 
the   top  of  Malabar  hill,    about   two  miles  from   the 


ir 
Oicn  ufed 
horcinfiead 
of  huifct. 


once  the  opportunity  of  obfcrving  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  this  devotion.  A  large  brafs  pan  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe  with  fire  in  it  :  be- 
fore this  fire,  or  rather  on  each  fide  of  it,  two  men 
were  kneeling  at  their  devotions,  pronouncing  their 
prayers,  with  great   rapidity.     He  was  afterwards  in- 


appears  that  they  arc  not  in  this  rcfped  inferior  to 
ordinary  horfcs,  being  capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of 
feven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  They  arc  commonly  of 
a  white  colour,  with  large  perpendicular  horns,  and 
black  nofes.  The  only  inconvenience  that  attends 
them,  is,  that,  by  being  naturally  fubjcft  lo  a  lax  habit 


formed,  that  one  of  them  was  a  priell,  at  that  time  on  of  body,   they   fometimcs  incommode  the   rider   with 

a  vifit   to  .mother  pricfl   in  a  fit  of  fickncfs.     He  was  filth  thrown  upon  him  by  the  continual  motion  of  their 

likewifc  informed,  that   the  Perfees  have  fuch  a  vene-  tails.     In  other  rcfpcc^s  they  are  far  preferable  to  In- 

ration  for  the  fire,  that  they   never  put  it   out,  or  even  dian  horfcs,  and  will  trot  and  gallop  as  naturally  as  the 

breathe  upon  it  ;  and  he  obfeived,  that  wliilc  the  tuo  horfcs   of   this  country.      Admiral   Watfon,  while  at 

prieQs  were  at  their  prayers  over  the  pan  of  coals,  they  Bombay,  was  allowed  a  chaife  drawn  by  two  cif  ihcfe 

had  alittle  white  bib  over  their  mouths,  as  he  flippo-  oxen   by  the   K.ill    India    Company.      At  the  end  of 

fed  to  prevent  their  breath  from  approaching  their  fa-  every  Ifage  the  driver  always  put   the  near  bullock   in 

yourite  clement.  The  prayers,  however,  from  the  limi-  the  place  of  the  other  ;  he  then  put  his  hand  into  both 
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ilicir  months,  to  tnkc  out  tlic  froth  ;  without  which 
precaution  they  would  l)c  in  djnger  ot  furtbcation. 

Vot  the  Hillory,  Govcriinicni,  &c.  of  Dombay,  fee 
the  articles  Inpostan,  and  EaJI  India  CoMTAS~i . 

BOMB- KETCH,  a  fmall  vcifcl  built  and  llrcngthtn- 
cd  with  large  beams  for  the  ufc  of  mortars  at  fca. 

BOMBUS,  in  mulic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the 
liands,  imitating  i:i  cadence  and  harmony  llie  buzzing 
of  bees.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignities 
the  buz  or  noifc  of  bees,  gnats,  and  the  like.  In  this 
fcnfc,  bonjbus  made  one  of  the  fpccics  of  applaufe  ufcd 
by  the  ancient  auditories. 

BoMBi's,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  murmuring  noife, 
as  of  wind  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  into  a  large  cavi- 
ty, frequently  heard  in  the  thick  intcllincs.  The  boin- 
bus  heard  in  the  cars,  in  acute  difcafcs,  is  laid  down  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  fign  of  death. 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infecfts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  diptcra.  The  roflrum  is  long, 
briftly,  and  bivalvcd  ;  the  briftles  being  fixed  between 
the  horizontal  valves.  There  are  five  fpccies,  c/c.  i. 
The  major,  with  black  wings.  2.  The  medius,  with 
ayellowilh  body,  white  behind,  and  the  wings  fpotted 
with   yellow.     },.  The   minor,  with  unfpoited    wings. 

4.  The  ater,  has  red  wings,  but  a  little  blackilh  at  the 
bafe  ;  and  green  feet.  The  above  four  are  natives  ol 
Europe.  j.  The  capenlis,  with  the  wings  fpotted 
with  black,  an  afli-colourcd  body,  and  white  behind. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BOMENE,  a  fea-port  town  of  tiie  United  Provinces 
in  Zealand,  feated  on  the  northern  Ihore  of  the  iiland 
of  Schonen,  oppofite  to  the  iiland  of  Gorce,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.jl.  50. 

BOMMEL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  fiiuated 
on  the  northern  fliore  of  the  river  Waal,  in  E.  Long. 

5.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BOMONICl,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  young  men  of 
Lacedicmon,  who  contended  at  the  facrifices  of  Diana 
which  of  them  was  able  to  endure  moll  ladies  ;  being 
fcourged  before  the  altar  of  this  goddcfs. 

BONA,  by  the  Moors  called  Baledcrna,  a  fea-port 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  7.  57.  N.  Lat.  36.  j.  It  was  formerly  rich, 
populous,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name 
under  the  kingdom  of  Conftantina,  and  is  fuppofed  by 
fomc  to  be  the  ancient  Hippo,  once  tlie  feat  of  the 
great  St  Auflin,  and  a  fea-port  built  by  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  deny  it  to  be  the  ancient 
Hip))o,  which  had  been  fo  often  taken,  retaken,  and 
dellroyed  by  the  wars  ;  and  pretend  it  to  be  fince 
rebuilt  at  the  diftancc  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
ancient  Hippo,  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  Baieed-el- 
IJgnid,  from  a  fort  of  trees  of  that  name  that  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  a  very  mean  place, 
poorly  built,  and  thinly  inhabited,  with  fcarce  any  traces 
of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the  rains  of  a  cathedral, 
or  as  others  g'lcfs,  of  a  monaftery  built  by  St  Auftin 
about  three  miles  dillance  from  the  city.  Near  thefe 
ruins  is  a  famed  fpring  called  by  his  name,  much  re- 
foned  to  by  the  French  and  Italian  failors,  who  cunie 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  a 
maimed  ftatue  Uid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  faint,  but  fo 
inurilaied  tliat  no  traces  either  of  face  or  drcls  are  re- 
maining ;  and  as  each  of  them  llrives  to  break  off  fome 
fplinier,  or  to  fcrapc  off  fome  part  of  it  oa  account  of 


its  fuppofed  fatifliiy,  it  will  probably  be  foon  rcdi'.ced  to 
a  Hate  of  non-e.xiftcnce.  Bona  was  taketi  by  the  pirate  * 
Barbarolfa,  and  joined  to  his  new  kingdom  of  Algiers; 
biit  as  quickly  loll,  and  recovered  by  its  old  maflcrs  the 
Tunifcens,  who  foon  after  loli  it  again.  It  is  coiii- 
mandtd  by  a  little  fort,  in  which  is  a  garrifon  of  about 
joo  Turks,  under  the  command  of  an  aga,  who  is  alfo 
governor  of  the  town.  The  road  for  the  (liips  is  good 
for  nothing  before  the  town,  but  a  little  farther  well  is 
very  deep  and  fafe.  Dr  Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  con- 
tinual discharging  of  balaft  into  the  road,  and  the  ne- 
gle(5t  of  clcanfing  the  port  which  came  to  the  very 
walls,  is  the  caufe  of  both  becoming  fo  unfafe  and  in- 
commodious ;  though  this  might  be  eafily  remedied  iti 
as  to  make  the  town  one  of  the  moll  ilourifhing  in  all 
Barbary. 

Bona  Den,  the  good  goddcfs,  in  I'agan  mythology, 
one  of  the  names  of  Cybcle.  Others  fay,  /t;e  was  a 
Roman  lady,  the  wife  of  one  Faunus,  and  was  famous 
for  her  chaflity,  and  that  after  her  death  file  was  dei- 
fied. Her  facrifices  were  performed  only  by  matrons  ; 
and  in  fo  fecret  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  Icfs  than 
death  for  any  man  to  be  prefent  at  the  alfembly  (fee 
Cykele).  Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having 
entered  into  this  temple  difguifed  as  a  linging  woman, 
and  having  by  his  prcfcnce  polluted  the  myftcrics  of 
the  good  goddefs.  What  kind  of  myflerics  thefe  were, 
we  may  Itarn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  513.  The  poet 
then  mentions  the  adventure  of  Clodius. 

Alqiie  ut'niavi  litai  vetcrcs,  et  puhlica  faltcm 
Hii  iiita^ia  Jiial'ii  agerentur  facia  :  fed  otiinei 
NoveriiHt  Mauri,  alqiie  Iiidi,  qua  ffallria  fentw 
J\liij<ire7ii,  qiiam  I'tit  duo   Ca Jaris  Atiticaimjie!, 
nine  tejlicuti  fihi  coiifius,  unds  jugit  71111s. 
Iriluhrit. 

I  wilh  at  leafl  our  facred  rites  were  free 
From  tlicfe  pollutions  of  oblVcniiy  : 
But  'tis  well  known  what  finger,  how  difguis'd, 
A  lewd  audacious  adion  entcrpriz'd  : 
Into  the  fane,  with  women  inix'd,  he  went, 
Arm'd  wilh  a  huge  two-handed  inflruinent  ; 
A  grateful  prefent  to  thefe  holy  choirs, 
Wlierc  thcmoufe,  confcious  of  hisfex,  retires. 

Drvden 
BoxA  Fid:i,  in  law.     When  a  perfon  performs  any 
aflion  which  he  believes  at  the  time  to  be  jufl  and  law- 
ful, he  is  faid  to  have  afted  bona  fide. 

Bo.VA  A'hbilia,  the  fame  with  moveable  efFc^ls  or 
goods. 

BoXA  Notabilia,  are  fuch  goods  as  a  perfon  dying 
has  in  another  diocefe  than  that  wherein  he  dies,  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  5I.  at  leafl  ;  in  which  cafe  the  will 
of  the  deceafcd  in u It  be  proved, or  adminiftraiion grant- 
ed in  the  court  of  the  archbilhop  of  the  province,  nn- 
lefs  by  compofition  or  cuflom,  any  diocefcs  arc  autho- 
rized to  doit,  when  rated  at  a  greater  fum. 

Bo.KA  Patria,  an  allize  of  countrymen  or  good 
neighbours,  where  12  or  more  are  chofen  out  of  the 
country  to  pafs  upon  an  aflize,  being  fworn  judicially 
in  the  prefcncc  of  the  party. 

Bona  Peritura,  perifliable  goods.  By  flat.  13.  Ed.  I. 
cap.  4.  the  cargo  of  a  fliip  that  has  been  call  away  fliall 
be  kept  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  rcflored  to  the  right- 
ful o'.vner  ;  but  if  the  goods  be  fucb  ss  will  not  endure 
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fo  long,   they  arc  houa  peritiiro,  which  the  fiicritiis 
allowed  to  fell,  and  to  account  in  money  for  il:e  value. 

Bos  A  Vacantia,  g»ois;  fuch  as  royal- tilhjfliipwrecks, 
trcafure-trovc,  waifs,  and  cflrays,  in  which  no  one  can 
claim  a  property.  Thefc  goods  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  by  the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  tirll  oc- 
cupant or  finder  ;  but  in  the  modern  conftitutioiis  of 
European  governments,  they  are  annexed  to  the  fu- 
prcme  power  by  the  politive  laws  of  the  Rue. 

BONAIRE,  an  illand  of  South  America,  near  the 
north  coaft  of  Terra  Firma.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  abounds  in  kabriioes  and  fait.  W.  Long.  66.  iS. 
N.  Lat.  20.  16. 

BONA  IS,  very  high  mountains  of  Italy  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  not  far  from  LafToreburg  :  in  fome 
feafons  they  cannot  be  afcended  without  great  dan- 
ger. 

BONARELLI  (Gni  Ubaldo),  an  Italian  count. 
He  was  intruded  with  feveral  important  negociaiions, 
and  was  ellecmed  an  able  politician  and  learned  philo- 
Ibplier.  He  was  the  author  of  a  fine  Italian  palbiral, 
intiiled,  ////;  i/i  Sciio.  He  died  at  Fano,  in  160S, 
aged  45. 

^BONAVENTURA  (the  bay  of),  in  America,  on 
the  coaft  next  t!ie  South  fca,  in  the  I'opayan.  It  has 
a  port  and  harbour  for  Ihips  ;  but  the  air  is  very  un- 
wliolefomc.     W.  Lf>ng.  75.  r8.  N.  Lat.  3.  20. 

BONAVENTURE,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  called, 
from  his  works,  the  fcraphic  dolhr.  He  was  born  at 
Bagnarea,  a  fmall  town  of  Tufcany,  in  1221  ;  and  his 
original  name  was  "John  Fidauz.  He  took  the  habit  of 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  in  1243,  became 
doftor  of  Paris  in  I2J5,  and  the  next  year  general  of 
his  order.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  the  car- 
dinals difagrceing  about  the  ele>5lion  of  a  new  pope, 
engaged  themfelves  by  a  folemn  promife  to  eleit  him 
who  thould  be  named  by  Bonavcnture,  even  though  it 
ftiould  be  himfcif ;  but  he  chofc  Theobald  archdeacon 
of  Liege,  who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  took 
the  name  of  Crsg-iry  X.  This  pope,  in  return,  in  1272, 
made  him  cardinal  and  bilhop  of  Alba,  and  ordered 
him  to  allill  at  the  fecond  general  council  of  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  1274.  H's  works  were  printed  at 
Rome  in  8  vols  folio. 

BONAVISTA,  an  idand  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
mort  caftcrly  and  tirft  difcovered  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands.  It  is  20  miles  long,  and  1 3  broad  ;  has  plenty 
of  goats  and  cotton,  and  fome  indigo.  The  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  llothfulncfs  :  liiey  have  a  town  and 
two  roads  where  fliips  come  to  an  anchor.  W.  Long. 
23.  6.  N.  Lat.  i6.  5. 

BOND  (John),  a  commentator  on  Horace  and 
Perfms,  was  born  in  SoiJierfetlliire  in  the  year  1550, 
and  educated  at  Winchcller  fchool.  In  1569  he  was 
entered  a  (Indent  of  the  univerhiy  of  Oxford,  probably 
in  the  New  college,  of  which  he  became  either  one  of 
the  clerks  or  one  of  the  chaplains.  He  took  his  ba- 
chelor of  arts  degree  in  i>75,  and  that  of  mafter  in 
1579;  foon  after  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  col- 
lege, mailer  of  the  free  fchool  in  Taunton  in  Somcr- 
fcilhirc.  In  this  employment  he  coniiniied  many  yeai's 
with  great  reputation:  but  being  at  length  weary  of 
his  laborious  employment,  he  commenced  phyfician, 
and  wc  are  told  became  eminent  in  that  capacity.  He 
«llcd  iu  ihc  year  1612,  poU'clTed  of  fcvcral  lauds  and 


tenements  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  but  whether  acquired  Bond, 
by  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  docs  not  appear.  -He  wrote,  Hondu^. 
I.  Conmientaril  in  foematn  Q^.  Ihralii,  Svo.--  2.  Ci.m-  "  " — 
vieutariiinfixfatyrasPerjii,   Lond.  161 4.  Svo, 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whcrebythc  obligor  obliges 
himfelf,  his  heirs,  execuiors,  andadminiftrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  fum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed. 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  funple  one, /;w;./fr 
ohiigaiio.  But  there  is  generally  a  condition  added, 
that  if  the  obligor  does  fome  particular  act,  the  obliga- 
tion Ihall  be  void,  or  clfc  (hill  remain  in  full  force  :  as 
payment  of  rent  ;  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed  : 
or  repayment  of  a  principal  fum  of  money  borrowed  of 
the  obligee,  with  iiuereft;  which  principal  fum  is  ufually 
one  half  of  the  penal  fum  fpcciiicd  in  the  bond.  In 
cale  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes 
forfeited,  or  abfohue  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor 
while  living;  and  after  his  death  the  obligation  dcfcemis 
upon  his  heir,  who  (on  defed  of  perfonal  alieis)  is 
bound  to  difcharge  it,  provided  he  has  real  alfcts  by  de- 
fcent  as  a  rtcompenfe. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be  impofilble  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  fome  rule 
of  law  that  is  merely  pofitive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  in- 
fenfible,  the  condition  alotie  is  void,  and  the  boml  (hall 
Ifand  lingie  and  unconditional :  for  it  is  the  (oily  ofihc 
obligor  to  enter  into  fuch  an  obligation  from  which  he 
can  never  be  releafcd.  If  it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is 
vialuvi  ii:  Ji,  tile  obligation  itfclf  is  void  :  for  the  whole 
is  an  unlawful  coniracb,  and  the  obligee  Qull  take  no 
advantage  from  fuch  a  tranfadion.  And  if  the  con- 
dition be  poiiible  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  afitr- 
wards  becomes  impolliblc  by  the  act  ot  God,  the  aiflof 
law,  or  the  art  of  the  obligee  himftlf,  therethe  penalty 
of  the  obligation  is  favcd  :  for  no  prudence  or  forcfight 
of  the  obligor  could  guard  againlt  fuch  a  contiugcncy. 
On  the  forl'citure  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  linglc, 
the  whole  penalty  was  recoverable  at  law  :  but  here  the 
courts  of  ecjuity  inter|)ofed,  and  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  take  more  than  in  coufcicncc  he  ought,  viz.  his 
principal,  intcreft,  and  cxpenecs,  in  cafe  the  forfeiture 
accrued  by  non-payment  of  money  borrowed  ;  the  da- 
mages fulfained  upon  non-periormaiice  of  covenants  ; 
and  the  like.  And  the  Itattite  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16. 
hath  alfo  enai5led,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  eqidty,  that  in 
cafe  of  a  bond,  conditioned  for  the  pavnient  of  money, 
the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal  (um  due,  with 
interelts  and  cofls,  even  though  the  bond  be  forfeited 
and  a  fiit  commenced  thereon,  (hall  be  a  full  fatist'ac- 
tion  and  difcharge. 

Bond,  in  mafonry  and  brick-laying,  is  when  bricks 
or  flones  are  as  it  were  knit  and  interwoven  ;  and  when 
they  fay,  make  goodboiul,  they  mean  that  the  joints 
are  not  made  over,  or  upon  other  joints;  but  reach  at 
leafl  lix  inches,  both  wiiiiin  the  wall  and  on  the  fur- 
face,   as  the  art  of  building  requires. 

BONDAGP;,  properly  fignihes  the  fame  with  llavc- 
ry,  bin  in  old  1  i\v  books  is  ufed  for  villen.igc  (fee  Vil- 
I  f.nace).  Tenants  in  bondage  paid  krnots,  and  did 
fealty;  they  were  not  to  fell  trees  in  iheir  own  gar- 
den, without  licence  ot  the  lord.  The  widow  of  a  ten- 
ant in  bondage  held  her  hufband's  cllate  qtiav:  diuvix- 
erit  I'me  marito,  "  as  lo«g  as  flic  lived  IJnglc." 

Jio\D.-lCE  oj  ikf  Forelock,  or  RDitdagium per  antcri- 
orcs  cri/ief  rjipitis,  was  when  a  frcemau  reuounced  his 

liberty. 
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Bondman  liberty,  and  became  Have  to  fome  great  man  ;  which 
II  was  done  by  the  ceremony  of  cutting  otFa  lock  of  hair 

^  Boiiea.  |-j.Qj^  ,|^j  Ibrehead,  and  delivering  it  to  his  lord  ;  de- 
noting that  he  was  to  be  maintained  by  him  for  the  fu- 
ture. Such  a  bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty, 
or  were  fugitive  from  his  mailer,  might  be  drawn  again 
to  his  fcrvitudc  by  the  note  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the 
popular  menace  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDMAN,  in  the   Englilhliw,  is  ufed  for  a  vil- 

•  S;c  r,:-  lain,  or  tenant   in  vilenage*. — The  Romans  had  two 

/../lanJ^;/- kinds  of  bond-men  i  one  calledy^rw,  who  were  thofe 

Itnijf.         either  bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,   left  by  fuc- 

cclFion,  or  purchafcd  by  lome  other  lawful  acquilition  ; 

or  elfe  born  of  their  h'.ndwoi/ien,  and  called  verriic.  Wc 

may  add  a  third  kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Jufli- 

nian,  called  adfcrip'.ii glihx,  or  agricinjiti  ;   who  were 

not  bound  to  the  pcrfon,  but  to  the  ground  or   place, 

and  followed  by  him  who  had  the  land.     Thefe  in  our 

law  arc  called  vilUiiiii  rcgardants,  as  belonging  to  the 

manor  or  place. 

BONE-ACE,  a  game  at  cards  played  thus:  The 
dealer  deals  out  two  cards  to  the  firrt  hand,  and  turns 
up  the  third,  and  fo  on  through  all  the  players,  who 
may  be  fcven,  eight,  or  as  many  as  the  cards  will  per- 
mit:  he  that  has  the  higheft  card  turned  np  to  hiin 
carries  the  bone;  tha:  is,  one  half  of  the  flake  ;  the 
other  half  remaining  to  be  played  for.  Again,  if  there 
be  three  kings,  three  queens,  three  tens,  &c.  turned 
up,  the  cldclt  hand  wins  the  bone.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ftrvcd,  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  is  bone-ace,  and  wins 
all  other  cards  whatever.  Thus  much  for  the  bone: 
and  as  for  the  other  half  of  the  flake,  the  ncarefl  to  31 
wins  it  ;  and  he  that  turns  up  or  draws  31  wins  it  im- 
mediately. 

BONES,  their  origin,  formation,  compofition,  tex- 
ture,  variety,  olTiccs,  &c.     See  Anatomy,  Part  I. 

From  a  difcovery  made  by  Mr  Schecle,  of  a  method 
of  producing  the  phofplioric  acid  in  large  quantity 
from  bones,  it  has  been  alTcrted,  that  this  acid  is  na- 
turally contained  in  the  bones,  united  with  a  calca- 
reous earth.  From  many  experiments,  however,  it 
appears  that  no  acid  is  naturally  contained  in  calcined 
bones  ;  nor  can  the  acid  of  phofphorns  be  extraiiled 
from  them  but  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid  :  whence 
it  feems  probable,  that  tjie  phofphoric  acid  in  this  cafe 
is  produced  by   the  combination  of  a  certain  quantity 

of  earth   with  the  vitriolic  acid. With   regard  to 

the  earth  of  bones  itfclf,  it  appears  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  calcareous  kind  :  it  is  much  more  fo- 
luble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated 
from  that  or  any  other  by  means  of  the  cauflic  vo- 
latile alkali,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  calcareous 
earth. 

Bones  Whitened  for  Skeletons.  Two  procefles  are 
defcribed  in  the  j4{ia  Htijfuienfia  for  whitening  bones. 
Profeflbr  Ran  had  a  method  of  giving  them  a  great  de- 
gree of  whitenefs.  By  bare  expofure  to  the  air,  fun, 
and  rain,  for  a  length  of  time,  they  become  notably 
white;  but  the  whiieft  bones,  kept  in  rooms  tainted 
with  Cnoke  or  fuliginous  vapours,  grow  in  a  little  time 
yellowidi,  brownilh,  and  unfightly.  It  is  cuftomary 
for  the  purification  of  bones,  to  boil  them  in  alkaline 
liquors;  which,  by  dilFolving  and  extrading  the  fu- 
perfluous  fat,  improve  their  whitenefs. 

Bones  Hardened  and  Softened.  Boerhaivc  obferves, 


that  alkaline  falts  render  bones  harder  and  firmer,  and 
that  acids  make  them  foftcr  and  more  flexible.  Thefe  *■ 
cHclIs  fucceed  in  certain  circumftances,  but  not  uni- 
verfally  ;  for  bones  may  be  hardened  and  foftencd  both 
by  acids  and  by  alkalis,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
falinc  matter  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied.  Ncwmannmade  bones  harder  and  more  com- 
pail  by  treating  them  with  thcllrongeft  of  the  mineral 
acids ;  though,  when  the  acid  is  in  fufRcient  proportion, 
it  deflroys  or  dilTolves  them.  In  Papin's  digeftcr  (a 
ftrong  clofe  velfc),  in  which  the  fleam  of  boiling  li- 
quors is  confined,  and  the  fluid  by  this  means  made  to 
undergo  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  could  other- 
wife  fullain),  the  hardcft  bones  are  reduced  in  a  fliort 
time,  by  the  aclion  of  fimple  water,  into  a  foft  pap 
or  jelly  ;  and  alkaline  liquors  produce  this  cfTcft  ilill 
fuoncr. 

In  the  hiflory  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  years 
1742  and  174^,  there  is  an  account  that  Mr  GeofTroy 
produced  Iiefore  the  academy  afniall  ivory  fpoon,  which, 
l)y  long  lying  in  mullanl,  was  become  flexible  and 
tranfparent  like  horn;  that  Mr  Fouchy  faw  an  ivory 
fpoon,  which,  by  lying  for  a  confiderable  time  in  milk, 
was  become  fupple  like  leather;  and  that  Mr  Hunauld 
produced  bones,  which  had  been  foftened  by  fleeping 
in  vinegar,  afterwards  hardened  to  their  natural  ilate 
by  ftccping  in  water,  and  foftencd  a  fecond  time  by 
lleeping  in  vinegar.  Dr  Lewis  obferved  that  the  ni- 
trous and  marine  acids  diluted,  and  the  acetous  acid, 
make  bones  flexible  and  tough  like  leather  ;  but  that 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though  it  renders  ihtm  no- 
tably fott,  makes  them  at  the  fame  time  brittle.  It 
fecms  as  if  a  great  part  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  is 
the  balis  of  the  bone,  and  on  which  its  hardnefs  de- 
pends,  wasdilfolved  and  extrafted  by  the  three  firfl; 
whilll  the  latter,  incapable  of  dilfolving  this  kind  of 
earth  into  a  liquid  form,  only  corrodes  it  into  a  kind 
of  felenitic  concrete,  which  remains  intermixed  in  mi- 
nute particles  among  the  gelatinous  matter.  Dr  Lewis 
did  not  find  that  the  foftened  bones,  whatever  acid  they 
were  foftened  by,  recovered  their  hardnefs  by  fleeping 
in  water.  Slips  of  foftened  ivory,  after  lying  above  a 
month  in  water,  continued  nearly  as  foft  as  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  acid  liquor. 

There  is  a  Angular  induration  of  bones  produced  by 
fire  ;  the  eficcfls  of  which  agent  are  here  remarkably 
ditfcrenl  according  to  its  degree  and  the  circumflaiices 
of  its  application.  Bones  cxpofed  to  a  moderate  fire, 
cither  in  open  vciTels,  or  in  contaft  with  the  burning 
fuel,  become  opaque,  white,  and  friable  throughout  ; 
and  an  incrrafe  of  fire,  after  they  have  once  fnfTcred  this 
change,  renders  them  only  more  and  more  friable. 
But  if  they  are  urged  at  firft  with  a  flrong  fire,  fuch 
as  that  in  which  copper  or  iron  melts,  they  become 
hard,  femitranfparent,  and  fonorous,  like  llie  hard  mi- 
neral flones.  This  curious  experiment  deferves  to  be 
further  prolecnted. 

Colouring  of  BoxES.  Bones  may  be  flained  of  a 
variety  of  colours  by  the  common  dyeing  infufions  and 
deco(51ions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances.  They 
are  (lained  alfo,  without  heat,  by  metallic  fohitions  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  may  be  fpotted  or  variegated  at 
pleafure.  Tlius,  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis  gives 
a  brown  or  black  according  to  its  quantity  ;  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  fine  pur- 
ple 5 
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Bonos,  pie;  folution  of  copper  in  the  acetous  acid,  a  tine 
>/"^-' green ;  and  foliitions  of  the  fame  metal  in  volatile  al- 
kalis, a  blue,  which  at  firll  is  deep  and  beautiful,  but 
changes,  upon  expofure  to  the  air,  into  a  green  or 
bluilh-green.  If  the  bone  is  but  touched  with  the  two 
firft  folutions,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  docs  not  fail  to 
acquire  tlie  colour  in  a  few  hours :  In  the  two  latter,  it 
requires  to  be  ftcepsd  for  a  day  or  longer  in  order  to 
its  imbibing  the  colour.  In  ihefc  and  other  cafes  where 
immerfion  for  fome  time  is  nccelfary,  the  bone  may  be 
variegated,  by  covering  fuch  parts  as  are  to  remain 
white,  with  wax  or  any  other  matter  that  the  liquor 
will  not  dilFolve  or  penetrate. 

Oiconomkal  Ufcs  of  Boxes.  Bones  are  a  very  ufe- 
ful  article,  not  only  for  making  different  kinds  of  toys, 
but  likewife  in  fevcral  kinds  of  chemical  arts ;  as,  Vot 
making  caft  iron  malleable,  for  abforbing  the  fiilpliur 
ef  fulphureous  ores;  for  forming  tefts  and  cupels,  or 
vcllcls  for  relining  gold  and  filver  with  lead  (burnt 
bones  coinpofiiig  a  mafs  of  a  porous  texture,  which 
abforbs  the  vitrified  lead  and  other  matters,  while  the 
uuvitrefcililc  gold  and  fdver  remain  entire  beliitui)  ;  for 
the  preparation  of  milky  glalfcs  and  porcelains ;  for 
the  reiftitication  of  volatile  falls  and  cnipyreumatic 
oils;  and  for  making  glue.  The  bones  of  diticrcnt 
animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  thcfe  ufts  :  even  the 
glue,  or  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  of  one  animal  is 
notably  different  both  in  quantity  and  cohtliventfs  from 
that  of  another. 

The  human  fkull-bone,  or  cranium,  the  natural  de- 
fence of  the  feat  of  fenfation  and  perception  in  the  no- 
6le(l  animal,  has  been  recommended  medicinally  as  a 
cure  for  epilepfies,  deliria,  and  all  difonlers  of  the 
fenfes,  from  the  fame  philofophy  which  afcribcd  anii- 
afthmatic  virtues  to  the  lungs  of  the  long-winded  fox; 
and  expelled,  becaiife  fowls  are  faid  to  digell  even 
fmall  llones,  that  the  fkin  of  the  gizard,  dried  and 
powdered,  would  produce  a  fimilar  effetl  in  the  human 
ftomach.  To  fuch  lengths  of  extravagance  have  the 
fons  of  phylic  been  carried  by  the  blind  fuperllition  of 
former  ages ! 
"^  BoSES  in  the  Funeral  Soleiiiiiities  of  the  Ancients. — 
Divers  ufagcs  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  bones  of 
the  dead  have  obtained  in  different  ages  ;  as  gathering 
them  from  the  funeral  pile,  walliing,  anointing,  and 
depoliting  them  in  urns,  and  thence  into  tombs  ;  iranf- 
lating  them,  which  was  not  to  be  done  without  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs;  not  to  fay  wordiipping  of 
them,  dill  prailifcd  to  the  bones  of  the  faints  in  tlic 
Romidi  church.  Among  the  ancients,  the  bones  of 
travellers  and  foldiers  dying  in  foreiini  countries  were 
brought  home  lo  be  buried;  till,  by  an  cxprefs  S.  C. 
made  during  the  Italic  war,  it  was  forbid,  and  the  fol- 
diers bodies  ordered  to  be  buried  where  tin  y  died. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  deity  under  tlie  deno- 
mination of  Ofilago,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  indura- 
tion ami  knittmcof  the  human  bones  was  committed; 
and  who,  on  that  account,  was  the  objcd  of  liie  ado- 
ration of  all  breeding  women. 

ro/ple  or  Petrified  Boxes,  are  thofe  found  in  the 
earth,  frequently  at  great  depths,  in  all  the  Uraia, 
even  in  the  bodies  of  ftones  and  rocks;  fome  of  them 
of  a  huge  fize,  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  bones  of 
giants,  but  more  truly  of  elephants  or  hippopotami. 
It  is  ftippofcd  they  were  repolited  in  thofe  Ilrata  when 


all  things  were  in  a  flate  of  folution  ;  and  that  they 
incorporated  and  petrified  with  the  bodies  where  they 
happened  to  be  lodged. 

In  the  mufeum  of  the  Ruffian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
there  is  a  vaft  coUeftion  of  folhl  bones,  teeth,  and 
horns,  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  buffalo, 
which  have  been  found  in  different  pans  of  this  em- 
pire, but  more  particularly  in  the  fouthern  regions  of 
Siberia.  Naturalifts  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
fo  great  a  variety  being  found  in  a  country  where  the 
animals  of  which  they  formerly  made  a  part  were  ne- 
ver known  to  exifl.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Peter,  who, 
though  he  dcferves  to  be  ellcemed  a  great  monarch, 
was  certainly  no  great  naturalift,  that  the  teeth  found 
near  Voroneiz  were  the  remains  of  elephants  belong- 
ing to  the  army  of  Alexander  the  great,  who,  according 
to  fome  hiltorians,  crolled  the  Don,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Koftinka.  The  celebrated  Bayer,  whole  authority 
carries  greater  weight  in  the  literary  world,  conjec- 
tures that  the  bones  and  teeth  found  in  Siberia  be- 
longed to  elephants  common  in  that  country  during 
the  wars  which  the  Mogul  monarclis  carried  on  with 
the  Perl'ians  and  Indians  ;  and  this  plauliblc  fuppofi- 
tion  fcems  in  fome  nieaftire  to  be  corroburaird  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  entire  Ikcleton  of  an  elephant  in  one 
of  the  Siberian  tombs.  But  this  opinion,  as  Mr  Pal- 
lasf  very  juftly  obferves,  is  fufficitnlly  refuted  by  the 
conlidcraiion,  that  the  clrphanis  ef.iploycd  in  the  ar- 
mies of  all  India  could  never  have  atii)rdcd  the  vaft 
quantities  of  teeth  which  have  been  dilcovercd,  not 
to  mention  thofe  which  it  is  jultly  to  be  prcliiincd  may 
flill  be  buried.  They  have  been  already  dug  up  in  fuch 
plenty  as  to  make  a  conlidtrablc  article  of  tr.'de.  The 
fame  ingenious  naiuralill  has  given  an  ample  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  follil  bones,  and  iias  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin.  Upon  examining  thofe  in  the 
mufeum,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  tliat  as  thefe  bones 
are  equally  difperfcd  in  all  the  in-rthern  regions  of  Ku- 
rope,  the  climate  probjbly  was  in  the  eailicr  ages  lefs 
fevere  than  at  prefcnt,  and  then  potlibly  fufficicnily 
warm  to  be  the  native  countries  of  the  clcjihant,  rhi- 
noceros, and  other  qu^idrupeds,  now  found  only  in  the 
fouihern  climates.  But  when  he  vifitcd,  during  his 
travels,  the  fpots  where  the  (offil  bodies  were  dug  up, 
and  could  form  a  judgment  from  his  own  obfcrvaiions, 
and  not  from  the  accounts  of  others,  he  renounced  his 
former  hypothefis ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
nions of  many  modern  philofopliers,  aliened,  that  they 
muft  have  been  brought  by  the  waters;  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  fudden  and  general  inimdation,  fuel)  as  the 
deluge,  could  have  tranfpoited  iliem  from  their  native 
countries  in  the  fouth,  to  the  regions  of  the  north.  In 
proof  of  this  ailcnion,  he  adds,  that  the  bones  are  ge- 
nerally found  feparaic,  as  if  tluy  had  been  fcattercj 
by  the  waves,  covered  with  a  llratmn  of  mud  cvidenilv 
formed  by  the  waters,  and  commonly  intermixed  with 
the  remains  of  marine  plants,  and  fimilar  fubfianccs; 
inflances  of  which  he  himlelf  obferved  during  his  pro- 
grefs  through  Siberia,  and  which  fiilfirienily  prove 
that  thefe  regions  of  Alia  were  once  overwhelmed  by 
the  fea. 

We  often  find  in  the  earth  petrified  bones,  the  greaiefl 
part  of  their  gelatinous  mailer  being  exiraflcd  by  the 
moiflurc,  and  a  fiony  one  introduced  in  its  room.  In 
feme   parts  of   France   pctriticd  bones  are  met  with 
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wliich  have  an  impregnation  of  copper.  Hence,  on 
being  calcined  in  an  open  lire,  a  volatile  fait  is  prodii- 
ccJ  (torn  the  remains  of  their  gelatinous  principle,  and 
the  bone  is  tinged  ihroiighoiiiof  a  tine  greenilh-blue 
colour,  copper  always  flriking  a  blue  with  volatile  al- 
kalis. The  French  turcoife  (tones  are  no  other  than 
thcfc  bonci  prepared  by  calcination  :  they  are  very  du- 
rable and  bear  to  be  worked  and  pollihcd  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  glafs  ;  without  the  imperfcdion,  infe- 
par.iblc,  from  glalfy  bodies,  of  being  brittle.  Sec  the 
.nriicle  Turcoise. 

There  have  been  lately  difcovered  feveral  enormous 
ikelctons,  tive  or  li.\  feet  beneath  the  furfacc,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  river  Miami  in 
America,  700  miles  from  the  fca-coaft.  Some  ot  the 
iiiiks  are  near  fcvcn  feet  long  ;  one  foot  nine  inches  at 
the  bafe,  and  one  fool  near  the  point  ,  the  cavity  at 
the  root  or  bafe,  19  inches  deep.  Bcfidcs  their  lize, 
their  arefcvcral  other  difi'crtnces  which  will  not  allow 
the  fnppofition  of  their  having  been  elephants:  the 
tulks  of  the  true  elephant  have  fome  times  a  very  flight 
lateral  bend  ;  thcfe  have  a  larger  twill,  or  fpiral  curve 
towards  the  fmallcr  end  :  bin  the  great  and  fpccilic  dif- 
ference conlills  in  the  Ihape  of  the  giinding  teelh  ; 
wliich  in  thtfc  newly  found,  are  fadiioned  like  the 
teeih  of  a  carnivoruus  animal;  not  tiat  and  ribbed 
tranfverfcly  on  their  Ihrlace  like  thole  of  the  modern 
elepliant,  but  furnilhed  uiih  a  double  row  of  high  and 
conic  procelies,  as  if  intended  to  niafticaie,  not  to 
grind,  their  food.  A  third  difference  is  in  the  thigh- 
bone, which  is  of  great  i-lifproponionable  thickncfs  to 
that  of  the  elephant ;  and  has  alio  fonic  other  an.iio- 
mical  variations.  Thtfe  fuilile  bones  have  been  alfo 
found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils;  and  when  cut  and  po- 
liilifd  by  tl;e  workers  in  ivory,  appear  in  every  refpcft 
llmilar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hunter,  tliat  ihcy 
mufl  have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the  ele- 
phant ;  and  differing  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous. 
But  as  yet  this  formidable  creature  has  evaded  our 
fcarch;  and  if,  indeed,  fuch  an  animal  exilis,  it  is 
happy  i'or  inan  that  it  keeps  at  a  diflance  ;  fince  what 
ravage  might  not  be  expcdcd  from  a  creature  endowed 
witli  more  than  the  ftrengih  of  the  elephant,  and  all 
ihe  rapacity  of  the  tiger  ?  See  Mammoth. 
Bosr.-Spav'iii.  Sec  Farriery,  5  x.xvi. 
BON-ESPERANCE,  the  fame  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     See  Good  Hope. 

BONET  (Theophilus),  an  eminent  phyfician  born 
a]  Geneva,  March  if,  1620.  He  took  his  degree  in 
phyfic  in  1453,  after  he  had  gone  through  moft  of  the 
famous  univerlitics,  and  was  for  fome  time  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Longueville.  Meanwhile  his  ikill  in  his 
profeffion  got  him  confiderable  practice ;  but  being 
feized  with  deafnefs,  it  obliged  him  to  retire  from  bufi- 
nefs,  which  gave  him  Icifure  to  colleft  all  the  obferva- 
lions  he  had  made  during  a  praiflicc  of  40  years.  He 
wrote,  I.  Polyalthcs  five  Thcfaiirus  Mcdko-fraElico, 
%  vols,  folio.  2.  Lalyrir.thi  Medtci  extricati.  3.  Hh- 
il'iciiii  Septeiitrionalis  Collatitia ;  and  other  works. 

BONFADIO  (James),  one  of  the  moft  polite  wri- 
ters of  the  i6th  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  near  the 
lake  Garda.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He  af- 
terwards read  public  lectures  on  Ariftotle's  politics,  and 
on  rhetoric;  and  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  re- 
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public  of  Genoa.  He  applied  himfelf  to  compofe  the  BonCnius 
annals  of  that  ftate,  in  which  he  wrote  too  faiirically  II 
on  fome  families.  Thiscreating  him  enemies  who  were  .'^°°|^"'-. 
rcfolved  to  ruin  him,  they  acculed  him  of  the  unnatural 
iin  ;  and,  as  witnelfcs  were  found  to  convift  him  of 
it,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Some  fay  that  this 
fcnicnce  w.'.s  executed  ;  and  others,  that  his  pi;ni(h- 
ment  was  changed,  and  that  he  was  beheaded.  This 
was  in  the  year  1560.  Uz-in  the  day  of  his  execution 
he  wrote  a  note  to  John  Bapiilt  Grimaldi,  to  telUl'y 
his  gratitude  to  thole  who  liad  endeavoured  to  ferve 
him  ;  and  promifed  to  inform  them  how  he  found  him- 
felf in  the  other  world,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
frighiiiing  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
formed his  promifc,  any  more  than  the  many  who  had 
promifed  the  like  before  him. — His  hillory  of  Genoa  is 
elteemcd.  We  have  alfo  fonie  letters,  fome  orations, 
and  Latin  ami  Italian  pcems  of  his,  which  were  print- 
ed at  Bologna  in  the  year  1744,  oftavo. 

BONFINIL'S  (Anthony),  tiourilhcd  in  the  ijih 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Afcoli  in  Italy,  and  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  itudy  of  the  belles  lettres.  Mat- 
thias Cowin  king  of  Hungary,  having  heard  of  his 
learning,  fent  for  him,  retained  him,  and  fettled  up- 
on him  a  penlion.  He  wrote  i.  A  hillory  of  Afcoli ; 
2.  A  treatife  of  virginity  and  conjugal  chaitity  ;  5.  An 
hillory  of  Hungary;  and  other  works. 

BONFERIUS  (James),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at 
Dinant,  in  1573.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Penialeueh,  and  learned  notes  on  the  Onamallicon 
of  the  places  and  towns  m.entioned  in  the  Scripture. 
He  ditd  at  Toiirnay  in  1643,  aged  70. 

BONGARS  (James),  in  Latin  Bongarfiai,  a  na- 
tive of  Orleans,  was  one  of  ihe  nioR  learned  men  of 
the  i6tli  century.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
critical  learning,  and  was  for  near  30  years  employed 
in  the  moll  important  negociations  ot  Henry  IV.  v\hofc 
relidcnt  he  was  fcveral  limes  at  the  couris  of  the  princes 
of  Germany,  and  at  length  his  amballador.  He  was 
of  the  proteltant  religion  ;  and  when  very  young,  had 
the  courage  to  write  and  poll  up  in  Rome  a  very  fpirit- 
ed  anfwcr  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixius  V.  The  public  is 
obliged  to  him  for  the  edition  of  fcveral  authors  who 
have  written  the  Hillory  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land;  he  alfo  publilhed,  among  oilier  works,  an  edi- 
tion of  Jullin,  in  which  he  rcllored  feveral  pailages 
that  had  been  corrupted,  by  confuliing  valuable  manu- 
fcripis,  and  added  notes  which  explained  many  diffi- 
culties.    He  died  in  1612,  aged  58.  * 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
particularly  of  nine  popes.  To  the  lirfl  of  thcfc,  who 
was  chofen  pope  in  418,  St  Auguftine  dedicated  his 
four  books  againft  the  two  epiftles  of  the  Pelagians. 
Tlie  third_  of  that  name  prevailed  upon  the  emperor 
Phocas  to  confent  that  the  title  of  Vniverfal  Bi/licp 
Ihould  be  conferred  on  no  other  than  the  biHiop  of 
Rome.  Boniface  IV.  obtained  from  the  fame  empe- 
ror, the  pantheon,  a  famous  heathen  temple  built  by 
Agrippa,  and  converted  it  into  a  church  which  is  now 
called  "  Our  Lady  della  Rotunda."  Several  works 
are  alfo  attributed  to  him,  but  they  appear  to  be  fpu- 
rious.  Boniface  VII.  hath  the  title  ot  antipofe ;  be- 
caufe  in  974  he  caufed  Benedict  VI.  to  be  flrangled  in 
prifon,  and  after  the  election  of  Benedi(5t  VII.  remov- 
ed the  treafures  of  the  church  to  Conflantinople.     He, 
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however,  at  Itngth  returiied  after  the  dcatb  of  Bene 
di£t,  and  caufcd  his  fucccfTor  John  XIV.  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  but  died  himfclf  loon  after,  and  was  dragged 
naked  by  the  feet  about  the  flreets.  Boniface  VIH. 
canonized  St  Lewis  in  1297,  and  in  1300  appointed 
the  jubilee  to  be  foleinnized  every  100  years  after. 

BoNii- ACE  is  alfo  the  n;iinc  of  a  faint,  who  before 
he  took  that  name  w.is  called  U'iiiifnd,  and  was  born 
at  Kirton  in  Dcvonfliire.  He  chofe  to  go  and  preach 
the  gofiul  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  though 
created  archbifliop  of  Mcntz,  foon  after  refigned  his 
office,  to  go  and  preach  in  £aft  f'rielland,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Pagans  on  the  jth  of  June  7J4.  His 
letters  were  publilhed  by  Senarius. 

BONIt'ACIO,  a  town  in  the  illanj  of  Corfica,  be- 
yond the  mountains,  near  the  ftrait  called  Bocca  di 
Bonifacio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  pretty  populous. 
E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  25. 

BONIS  NON  AMOVENDIS,  in  law,  is  a writdire(5led 
to  the  IherifTs  of  London,  &c.  charging  them,  that  a 
pcrfon  againft  whom  judgment  is  obtained,  and  profe- 
cuting  a  writ  of  error,  be  not  fuffered  to  remove  his 
goods  until  the  error  is  determined. 

BONITO,  in  ornitliology.  See  Scomber. 
BONN,  an  ancient  and  ilrong  city  of  Germany,  in 
ihe  clciSlorate  of  Cologn,  and  the  ufual  rtfidencc  of 
the  cleftor.  It  is  of  great  confcquencc  in  the  time  of 
war;  bccaufc  it  is  fnuated  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  place 
where  it  can  (lop  every  tiling  that  conies  down  that 
river.  It  is  well  foriilicd  by  the  clctlor,  who  has  a 
fine  palace  and  beautiful  gardens  iu  the  city.  E.  Long. 
7.  J.  N.  Lat.  JO.  44. 

BONNA,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  jo  citadels  built 
by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine  ;  fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Ara  Vhionuni;  now  Bonn. 

BONNEFONS  (John),  a  Latin  poet  born  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Bar  fur 
Seine,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Par.churis,  and 
otiicr  poems.  He  died  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  Bonncfons 
liis  fon,  another  Latin  poet. 

BONNER  (Edmund),  bidiopof  London,  of  infa- 
mous memory,  was  born  at  Hanley  in  Worcelkrlhirc, 
and  gcner.illy  fuppofcd  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  one  Sa- 
vage a  pried;  anil  that  priefl  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Sir  John  Sivagc  of  Clifion  in  the  fame  county.  Strype, 
however,  fays,  he  was  pofitivtly  alFured  that  Bonner 
was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
in  a  cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  mame  of  Boii- 
ner'j  placi.  About  ilie  year  1512,  he  entered  (Indent 
of  Bro.idgate  Hill  in  Oxford.  In  1519,  he  was  ad- 
nii'tcd  bacliclor  of  the  canon  and  civil  law.  About  the 
fame  time  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  fome  prcfcr- 
jnent  in  the  diocefc  of  VVorccfter.  In  1525,  he  was 
created  dodor  of  canon  law.  Having  now  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  Ilirewd  politician  and  civilian,  lie 
•was  foon  dillini^uilhed  by  cardinal  Wolfcy,  who  made 
hini  his  coinaiilfiry  for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon 
hiin  a  variety  of  cluirch-prefcrmrnis.  He  polfefTed  at 
the  fame  tine  the  livings  of  Blaydon  and  Cherry-Bur- 
ton in  York-diirr,  Ripple'in  Wnrceflerlliire,  call  Der- 
eham iu  Norfolk,  urebend  of  St  Paul's,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lcicellcr.  Bonner  was  with  the  cardinal 
at  Caw-wood,  when  he  was  arrclled  for  high  trcafon. 
After  the  death  of  that  ininiikr,  he  foon  fouad  means 
Vol.  in. 
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to  infinaate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.    Bonner 
who  made  him  one  of  his  cliaplairs,  and  employed  him         || 
in  fcveral  embailiis   abroad,  particularly   to  tlic   pope,    l^o'inet. 

In  IS32,  he  was  Cent  to  Rome  with  Sir  Edward  kainc,  "       "^ 

to  aiilwer  for  the  king,  whom  his  holincfs  had  cited  to 
appear  in  perfon  or  by  proxy.     In  I53_3,  he  was  again 
dilpatched  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Maifcillcs,  upon 
the  excommunication  of  king  Henry  on  account  of  his 
divorce.     On  tiiis  occafioii  he  threatened  the  pope  with 
fo  much  refolution,   that  his  Holincfs  talked  of  burning 
him  alive,  or  throwing  him  into  a  caldron  of  melted 
lead  ;   upon  which  BoiiHcr  thought  (it  to  decamp.     His 
infallibility  did  not  forcfec  that  the  man  whom  he  thus 
threatened  was  predcllincd  to  burn  heretics  in  England. 
In  I J38,  being  then  ambalfador  at  the  court  of  France, 
he   was  nominated    biihop  of  Hereford  ;    but,    before 
confecration,  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and 
cnihroiied  in  April  1540 — Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547. 
at  which  time  Bonner  was  ambaffador  with  the  empe- 
ror Cliarles  V.    During  this  reign  he  was  conflantly 
zealous  in  his  oppofition  to  the  pope  ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  king,  favoured  the  reformaiian.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  was  not  to  be   trifled  with  ;  but  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  young  Edward,  Bonner  refufed  the  oath  of 
fupremacy,  and  was  committed  to  the  fleet;  liowcvcr, 
he  foon  thought  fit  to  promife  obedience   to  the   laws, 
and  was  accordingly  rtlcafcd.     He  continucil  to  com- 
ply with  reformation  ;  but  with  fuch  nianilcfl  negleit 
and  reludance,   that  he  was  twice  reprimanded  by  tlic 
privy  couacil,  and  in  1549,  after  along  trial,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Marflialfea,  and  deprived  of  his  bilhopric. 
The  fucceeding  reign  gave   him  ample  opportunity  of 
revenge.    Mary  was  fcarce  fcated  on  the  throne  before 
Bonner  was  rcllored  to  his  bifliopric;  and  loon  after 
appointed  vicegerent  and  prel'ident  of  the  convocatiotj. 
From  this  time  he  became  the  chief  inflrumcni  of  papal 
cruelly  :  he  is  faid  to  have  condemned  no  lefs  than  200 
Protcllanis  to  the  flames  in  the   fpace  of  three  years. 
Nor  was  this  monftcr  of  a  priefl  more  remarkable  for 
his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.     When  Qiicen  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  crown,  he  had  the  infolence  to  meet 
her,  with  the  red  of  the  billiops,  at   Highgate.     In 
the  fccond  year  of  her  reign,  reluling  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and   fupremacy,  he  was  again  deprived, 
and   committed  to  the  Marlhalfea;  where  he  died  in 
1569,  after  ten  years  conlincmcnt.     There  cannot  be 
a  llronger  inflance  of  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  Pro- 
lellant  church,  than  its  futfcring  this  mifcreant  to  die  a 
natural  death.     Several  pieces  were  publilhed  under  his 
name. 

BONNESTABLE,  a  town  of  Le  Maine  in  France, 
which  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn.  E.  Long.  o.  30. 
N.  Lat.  48.  1 1. 

BONNET,  in  a  general  fenfe  denotes  a  cover  for 
the  head,  in  common  ufe  before  the  inirodutlion  of 
hats.  Bonnets  are  fiill  ufed  in  m^ny  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bonnet,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  work  conlilling  of 
two  laces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two  rows  of  pa- 
lifadoes,  of  about  10  or  12  feet  dillancc ;  it  is  gene- 
rally railed  before  ilie  faliant  angle  of  the  countcrlcarp, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way,  by  ft 
trench  cut  through  the  glacis,  and  palifadocs  on  each 
lide. 

Bossir   a    Frctre,    Prie/i's  Bcnnet,    in   fortijica- 

tion,  is  an  out-work,  having  at  the  head  three  falianc 
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ronnet    angles,  and  two  inwards.     It  differs  from  the  double 
t         icnaillc  only  in  this,  ihat  its  lidcs,  inllcad  of  bcinj;  pa- 
Bononcini-rillcl,  arc  like  l\\c gu^ite  d'uniiJi, or  fwallou's  lail.that 
'       "^        is,  narrow  iiiff,  or  drawing  clofc  at  the  gorge,  and  open- 
ing ai  ilie  hiad. 

BoKNET,  in  the  fca-language,  denotes  an  addition 
to  a  I'aii  i  thus  we  fay,  lace  on  ilic  bonnet,  or  lliake  off 
tile  bonnet. 

BONNEVAL  (Claiuliiis  Alexander  Count  de), 
known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  name  of 
OJman  Bt)J]}aw,  dcfccnded  horn  .1  family  related  to 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  entered  hiiulelf  at  the  age 
of  16  in  the  fcrvice  of  that  crown,  and  married  the 
•langhttr  of  marlhal  dc  Biron.  He  made  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1690;  but  loon  after  left  the  French 
army,  and  entered  into  the  imperial  ferviccinider  prince 
Kiigenc,  who  honoured  him  with  an  intimate  friend- 
fliip.  The  intrigues  of  the  Marquis  dc  Pric,  his  Inve- 
terate enemy,  ruined  his  credit,  liowevcr,  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  caufed  him  to  be  banillied  the  empire. 
He  then  offered  his  fcrvice  to  the  republic  of,  Venice 
andtoRulfia;  which  being  declined,  his  next  lender 
was  to  the  Grand  Signior,  who  gladly  receijtted  him : 
it  was  flipnlatcd,  that  he  fliould  have  a  bodyi of.  50,000 
men  at  his  difpolal ;  that  a  government  IhouLd  be  con- 
ferred on  him,  with  the  rank  of  Balhaw  of  tJirec  tails, 
and  a  falary  of  10,000  afpers  a-day  ;  and  that,  in  cafe 
of  a  war,  he  fliould  be  commander  in  chief.  The  lirft 
expedition  he  engaged  in  after  his  arrival  at  Conrtanti- 
nople,  was  to  quell  an  infurreclion  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
which  he  happily  effe>Jtcd  ;  and  at  his  return  had  large 
offers  made  him  by  Kouli  Khan,  but  he  did  not  choofc 
to  accept  them.  Some  time  after,  he  commanded  the 
Turkifli  army  againli.  the  emperor,  over  whofc  forces  he 
gained  a  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  fuc- 
cefs  docs  not  always  prote>5t  a  perfon  againft  difgrace; 
for  Bonneval,  notwithftandinghis  fcrvice,  was  flrfl  im- 
prifoneH,  and  then  banilhed  to  the  illaud  of  Chio.  The 
fulian,  however,  continued  his  friend  ;  and  the  evening 
before  his  departure  made  him  Balhaw-general  of  the 
Archipelago,  which,  with  his  former  appointment  of 
beglerberg  of  Arabia,  rendered  him  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  pcrfons  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  this  illand 
he  found  a  retirement  quite  agreeable  to  his  wiflies  ; 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being  fent  for  back,  and 
made  topigi  or  mailer  of  the  ordnance,  a  pod  of  great 
honour  and  profit.  He  died  in  this  employment, 
aged  75,  in  1747;  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life. 

BoNNEVAt,  a  town  of  France,  in  Beauce,  with  a 
fine  Benediftine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  E.  Long.  i.  ;o.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BONNEVILLE,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fitnat€d  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Arve,  and  fubjeft  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia.     E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  18. 

BONNY,  among  miners,  abed  of  ore,  differing  only 
from  a  fquat  as  being  round,  whereas  the  fquat  is  fiat. 
See  S(iUAT. 

Bonny,  a  town  of  France  in  iheGatinois,  feated 
It  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
Loire.     E.  Long.  2.  54.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 

BONONCINI  (Giovanni),  an  eminent  compofer  of 
mufic,  for  feme  time  divided  the  opinions  of  the  cono- 
fcenti  of  Britain  with  refpeft  10  the  comparative 
merits  of  hlmfclf  and  the   great  Handel,  which  gave 


occafion  for  the  following  epigram,  faid   to  hare  been 
written  by  Dr  Swift : 

Some  fay  that  Signior  Bononcini 
Compar'd  to  Haiulel's  a  mere  ninny; 
Others  aver,  that  to  him  Handel 
li  Itrarccly  fit  to  hold  ihc  candle. 
Strange!  that  fuch  high  difputes  (hould  be 
'Twixt  T'Jiesdlc  Dum  and  livudU  Dee. 

Tlierc  is  one  opera  (Italian)  publiflied  with  his  name 
prefixed  to  it,  intiiled  Ihaniace:;  but  whether  the 
words,  or  only  the  niul'ic,  are  his  compoliiion,  is  imccr- 
tain;  and  indeed,  in  the  general,  the  language  of  ihofc 
pieces  written  merely  for  mulical  reprelentation,  is  fo 
extremely  paltry,  and  fo  oppofite  to  every  thing  that 
caH  be  deemed  poetry,  that  the  greatefl  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  them  is,  to  fuffi:r 
their  names  to  lie  buried  in  the  fliades  of  obfcurity. 

BONONIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Bclgi- 
ca,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  Poittis  Iccita  of  Caefar,  and  the 
Ce[foriaaim  of  Mela,  and  to  have  had  three  different 
iiames,  (Cluverius).  Peutingcr's  map  exprefsly  call* 
Gelloriacum  Bo/ioriia,  Now  Boulogne.  E.  Long.  I. 
30.   Lat.  50.  40. 

Bo  NO  NX  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Gallia  Cifpadaua; 
a  name  prob.ibly  given  by  the  Gauls,  there  being  a 
Bononia  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Its  ancient  name  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tufcans,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Gauls,  was  Faljina,  In  the  563d  year  of  the  city  the 
Romans  led  a  colony  thither;  which,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Aiftiac  war,  was  increafed  by  Auguflus, 
and  is  the  Colonia  BoiionUufis  of  Tacitus.  Now  Bolog- 
na ;  which  lee. 

Bononia,  a  townofPanonia Inferior,  between Mur- 
fa  to  the  north-well,  and  Taurinum  to  the  eaft.  Ano- 
ther Bononia,  a  town  of  Moel'ia  Superior,  on  the  Da- 
nube;  now  55:/o«  in  Bulgaria.  SeeBonoN. 
BONONIAN.  SeeBoLONiAN. 
BONOSCIANI,  or  Bonosiaci,  an  ancient  branch 
of  Adoptiani,  in  the  fourth  century,  denominated  from 
their  leader  Bonofus,  a  bilhop  of  Macedonia.  The  Bo- 
noliani  were  prior  to  the  F'eliciani,  and  even  to  Neflo- 
rius  ;  whence  fome  rather  confidcr  them  as  a  branch  of 
Arians.  They  allowed  Chrilt  to  be  no  otherwife  the 
Son  of  God  than  by  adoption. 

BONPOURNICKEL,  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  ufed 
in  Weftphalia.     See  Bread. 

BONS-HOMMEs,  ox  BuN-hotnmes,  a  fort  of  hermits 
of  St  Auguflin,  founded  by  F.  de  Paula.  They  were 
brought  over  into  England  in  1283,  by  Edmund  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  fettled  at  Alhorug  in  Bucks,  befides 
wliich  they  had  only  one  houfc  more  in  Edingdon  in 
Wiltlhire.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St  Auflin,  and 
wore  a  blue  habit. — The  name  is  faid  to  have  arilisn 
from  Lewis  XL  of  France,  who  ufed  to  call  F.  dc 
Paula,  prior  of  the  order,  Le  boii  honime.  Till  then 
they  had  been  called  the  Minimi,  or  the  order  of 
Grammont.     See  Albigenses. 

BONTIA,  WILD  olive  ok  Barbadoes:  Agenus 
of  the  angiufperinia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  40th  order.  Perfoliate.  The  calyx 
is  quinquepartite ;  the  corolla  is  bilabiated,  the  in- 
ferior lip  tripartite  and  revolute ;  the  plum  is  ovate 
and  monofpermous,  with  the  apex  turned  to  one  lide. 
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BonTinciao  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  daphnoidcs 
and  the  germinans.  Tlie  lirlt  hath  a  woody  flcm 
^  and  branches;  riling  to  the  height  of  ten  ftct,  with 
narrow,  fmooth,  thickidi  leaves,  crenatcd  at  ihc  ed- 
ges ;  and  flowers  from  ihe  fides  of  ihc  branches,  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  large  oval  fru'it  that  fcmittimcs  ripen  in  Eng- 
land. This  Ipecies  is  greatly  cultivated  in  ihc  gardens 
at  Barbadoes  for  making  of  hedges  ;  for  whicli  purpofe 
it  is  exceedingly  proper,  it  being  an  evergreen  of  very 
quick  growth.  It  is  faid,  that  from  cnttings  planted 
there  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  thty  have  inmiodiaiely 
taken  root,  there  has  been  a  coni]ilcte  hedge,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  in  i8  mcnihs.  The  fecond  fort  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  botanic  writers,  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
the  mangrove  tree,  as  it  grows  in  fwanips,  which  they 
alfo  do.  It  rifes  14  or  16  feet  high,  fending  out  fcve- 
ral  fmall  branches  which  incline  downward  toward  ihc 
water,  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  that,  pnt  out  roots  into 
the  mud,  whereby  they  propagate  \i:ry  fafl  :  ihefc 
branches  arc  garniflied  with  leaves  placed  oppolitc  ; 
they  are  of  a  thick  fubftancc  like  thole  of  the  bay  tree 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  very  fmooth  on 
iheir  furface  :  the  lowers  are  white,  and  conic  oi.it  in 
fpikes  from  the  upper  branches.  This  hath  been  alfo 
by  fomc  fiippofed  to  be  the  plant  which  produces  the 
Alalacca-DEAX  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops.  Thele 
plants  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  cut- 
tings, fown  or  planted  on  a  hot-bed  ;  but  they  nutll  be 
kept  conflanily  in  the  Hove. 

BONVINCINO,  called  Le  Moretto,  (AlefTan- 
droj,  hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Rovate 
in  1J14.  He  was  firlt  the  difciple  of  Titian,  under 
whole  direction  he  fludied  diligently  for  fome  years. 
But,  having  accidentally  fcen  the  defigns  of  Raphael, 
he  felt  an  elevation  of  mind  that  he  never  had  before 
experienced.  He  therefore  gave  himfclf  up  entirely 
to  fludy  thofe  mafler-picccs  of  art  and  genius  ;  and  his 
obfervatioiis  were  guided  with  fuch  judgment,  as  well 
as  attention,  that  his  improvement  was  trtily  liirpriling, 
and  he  became  an  exceeding  good  painter.  His  works 
were  eagerly  boiigiit  lip,  as  being  extremely  admired 
for  the  tcndernefs  of  the  penciling  ;  for  the  correft- 
nefs,  and  fpirited  cxpreilion  of  the  figures  ;  for  the 
neatnefs  of  the  finifliing  ;  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  his 
draperies,  which  ufually  confirted  of  velvets,  damafks, 
or  fattins,  all  copied  after  nature,  and  being  wonder- 
fully imitated.  He  was  alfo  equally  excellent  in  por- 
trait, and  by  many  was  placed  in  competition  even 
with  Titian.     He  died  in  1564. 

BONUS  HENRicus.     See  Chenopodium. 

BONZES,  Indian  prieils.  The  Tonquincfe  have 
a  pagod  or  temple  in  each  town  ;  and  each  pagod  has 
at  Icaft  two  bonzes  belonging  to  it:  fonie  have  ;!0  or 
40.  Tiiefc  bonzes,  in  order  to  dilliiiguivh  thcmfelvcs 
from  the  laity,  wear  a  chnplct  about  their  necks  con- 
fiding of  100  beads;  and  carry  a  fl.itf",  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  wooden  bird.  They  live  upon  the  alms  of 
the  people  ;  yet  arc  very  charitably  difpolcd,  and  main- 
tain fcvcral  orphans  and  widows  out  of  ihtir  own  col- 
Iciflions. 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  tlie  priefls  of  the  Foiiills, 
orfcftofFohi.  It  is  one  of  their  eftnblilhcd  tenets, 
that  tliere  arc  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punilhments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  next  world  ;  and 
that  there  are  various  manlions  in  which  the  fouls  of 


men  will  refide,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
merit.  But,  in  order  10  defcrve  ihe  favour  of  heaven, 
the  bonzes  inflruc^  the  people  to  treat  the  pricfis  with  , 
rtfpea  and  reverence,  to  fupport  and  maintain  ihem,  ' 
and  to  ered  temples  and  nionallcriesfor  them.  They 
tell  them,  that,  unlcfs  they  comply  with  thefc  injunc- 
tions, thty  will  be  cruelly  lormenied  after  death,  and 
pal's  through  a  difagreeable  variety  of  tranfmigrations  : 
in  fliort,  that  they  will  be  changed  into  mules,  alfes, 
rats,  and  mice. 

The  Chinefe  bonzes,  according  to  F.  !e  Compte, 
are  no  better  than  a  gang  of  dilioluic  idle  fellows. 
All  thtir  aim  is  to  incite  people  to  commifcrate  their 
abjeft  condition  :  to  which  end  thty  have  rccourfc  to 
fevcral  tricks  and  impoflures.  When  the  common 
arts  of  addrcfs  fail  them,  ihcy  try  what  public  adls  of 
penance  will  do.  Some  of  them  drag  heavy  chains 
30  feet  long  after  them  ;  fome  fit  in  the  highway 
knocking  their  heads  againft  flint  Hones  ;  others  ftt 
particular  drugs  on  fire  upon  thtir  litads  :  all  thefc 
are  feveral  ways  of  drawing  the  atteniion  and  exciting 
the  companion  of  the  people,  and  they  ftldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

The  bonzes  of  Japan  are,  for  the  generality,  gentle- 
men of  the  highell  extraction  ;  for  when  a  gentleman 
of  quality  finds  his  family  grow  too  numerous,  nay, 
when  he  has  only  two  fons,  he  generally  makes  the 
youngefta  bonze,  to  prevent  all  domcltic  broiisand  con- 
fufion.  Thefc  prieils  are  drell'ed  in  various  colours  ; 
thtir  apartments  arc  very  commodious,  and  lituated  in 
the  healthieft  part  of  the  country. 

F.  Navarette  tells  us,  that  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to 
chaflity  ;  and  that,  on  the  2d  of  April  1667,  a  petty 
king  of  Canton  had  condemned  it  of  thtni  to  be  burnt 
alive  foriiicontincnce.  He  adds,  that  it  was  reported 
of  an  emprefs  of  the  lad  reigning  family,  who  had  i 
particular  kindnefs  for  ihe  bonzes,  that  Ihc  granted 
them  a  difpenfation  for  the  ufe  of  women  during  three 
days.  The  bonzes  of  China,  according  to  the  fame  au- 
thor, are  computed  at  50,000. 

BOOBY,  in  orinthology.     See  Pelicanus. 

BOOK,  the  general  name  of  almolf  every  literary 
compoliiion  ;  but,  in  a  more  limited  (enfe,  is  applied 
only  to  fuch  compofuions  as  are  large  enough  to  make 
a  volume.  As  to  the  origin  of  books  or  writing,  thofc 
of  Mofcs  are  undoubtedly  ihe  mofl  ancient  that  arc 
extant:  But  Mofes  himfelf  cites  many  books  which 
behoved  to  be  written  before  his  time. 

Of  profane  books,  the  oldeft  extant  are  Homer's 
poems,  which  were  fo  even  in  the  time  of  Scxtus  Em- 
piricus;  though  we  find  mention  in  Greek  writers  of 
fcventy  others  prior  to  Homer  ;  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
Dapline,  Horus,  Linus,  ^h!f3eus,  Palainedcs,  Zoro- 
alttr,  &c.  :  but  of  the  greater  part  of  ihtfc  liicrc  is 
not. the  Icafl  fragment  remaining  ;  and  of  others,  the 
pieces  \\  hich  go  under  their  names  are  generally  held, 
by  ihc  learned,  to  be  fuppolititious. 

Several  forts  of  materials  were  ufcd  formerly  in  ma- 
king books:  Plates  of  lead  and  copper,  ihr  baiks  of 
trees,  bricks,  flone,  and  wood,  were  tlic  tirft  materials 
employed  10  engrave  fuch  iliings  upon  as  nicn  were 
willing  to  have  iranfinitted  10  poUcriiy.  Jofcpiius 
fpeaks  of  two  columns,  ihc  one  of  Aone,  iheoihcrof 
brick,  on  which  ihc  children  of  Scih  wrote  their  in- 
ventions and  aflronomical  difcovcrics:  Porjihyry  makes 
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took,     mention  of  fome  pillars,  preferved  in  Crete,  on  which 

— '  the  ceremonies  preferved  by  theCor/bames  in  ihcir  fa- 

critices  were  recorded.  Hcliod's  works  were  originally 
written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and  dcpofited  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Mufcs,  iu  Boeotia  :  The  ten  commanduients, 
delivered  to  Mofcs,  were  written  upon  ftonc  j  and  So- 
lon's laws  upon  wooden  planks.  Tables  of  wood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancients  :  When 
of  wood,  they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  upon  them  with  more  eafc,  or  blot 
out  what  tbty  had  written.  The  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree  were  afterwards  ufcd  inftead  of  wooden  planks,  and 
the  iincfl  and  thinncll  part  of  the  bark  of  fiich  trees,  as 
the  lime,  the  afli,  the  maple,  and  the  elm  ;  (rom 
hence  comes  the  word  libir,  which  (ignifics  the  inner 
bark  of  the  trees:  and  as  thcfe  barks  are  rolled  up,  in 
order  to  be  removed  with  greater  eafc,  thcfe  rolls  were 
called  'julutiicn,  a  volume;  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  like  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment. 

Thus  we  find  books  were  lirll  written  on  flones,viit- 
nefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofcs:  Then  on  the  parts 
of  plants  ;  as  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the  rind 
and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tilia,  or  phillyrea,  and  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  By  degrees  wax,  then  leather, 
were  introduced,  efpecially  the  ikins  of  goats  and 
Ihccp,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared  : 
then  lead  came  into  ufe  ;  alfo  linen,  filk,  horn,  and 
lallly  paper  iifclf. 

The  firfl  books  were  iu  the  form  of  blocks  and  ta- 
bles ;  but  as  flexible  matter  came  10  be  wrote  on,  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  make  their  books  in  the 
form  of  rolls:  Thcfe  were  compofed  of  fcveral  flieets 
faftencd  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  flick,  or  uj/i- 
bilkus  ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cy- 
linder, wiiich  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus  as 
a  handle,  it  being  reputed  a  crime  to  take  hold  of  the 
roll  itfclf  :  Theoutfide  of  the  volume  was  called/i-o«j  j 
the  ends  of  the  umbilicus,  coritua,  which  were  ufually 
carved,  and  adorned  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold 
and  precious  Hones  :  The  title  crtxxaCoc,  was  (Iruck  on 
the  oatfuie  ;  the  whole  volume,  when  extended,  might 
make  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifty  long.  The 
form  which  obtains  among  us  is  the  fquare,  compofed 
of  feparatc  leaves  ;  which  was  alfo  known,  tho'  little 
ufed,  by  the  ancicnis. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  internal  oe- 
conomy,  as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and 
letters  into  lines  and  pages,  with  margins  and  other 
appurtenants.  This  has  undergone  many  varieties.  At 
firll  the  letters  were  only  divided  into  lines  ;  then  into 
fcparate  words  ;  which  by  degrees  were  noted  with 
accents,  and  diftributed,  by  points  and  flops,  into  pe- 
riods, paragraphs,  chapters,  and  other  divifions.  In 
fome  countries,  as  among  the  orientals,  the  lines  be- 
gan from  the  right  and  lanleftward  ;  in  others,  as  the 
northern  and  welkrn  nations,  from  left  to  right  ;  o- 
thers,  as  the  Greeks,  followed  both  directions,  alter- 
nately going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  tlie  other, 
called  bouj\roph:dou  :  In  niofl  countries,  the  lines  run 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  in  fome,  particularly  the 
Chincfc,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Multitude  of  Books  has  been  long  complained  of: 
the  complaint  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  who  lived  three 
thoufand  years  ago  :  they  are  grown  too  numerous 
not  only  to  procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  to  learn  the 


names  of,  or  even  to  number.  England  has  more  to 
fear  on  this  fcorc  than  other  countries;  fince,  befides  "■ 
theirown  produce,  they  have  for  fome  years  pall  drained 
their  neighbours.  Ho\\ever,asbilliopCarainutrsfchtnic 
mifcarried,  which  was  to  write  about  an  hundred  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  and  then  prevail  on  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  to  oblige  all  their  fubjecHs  to  read  them, 
we  need  not  much  regret  the  multitude  of  books. 

As  knowledge,  however,  is  naturally  advantageous, 
and  as  every  luan  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion, even  a  fuperfluiiy  of  books  is  not  without  its  ufe, 
lince  hereby  they  arc  brought  to  obtrude  themfclvcs 
on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  leafl  dtfign.  This 
advantage,  an  ancient  father  obfervts,  we  owe  to  the 
multipliciiy  ol  books  on  the  fame  fiibjift,  that  one  falls 
in  the  way  ol  one  man,  and  another  bed  fuits  the  level 
or  the  apprchenfion  of  another.  "Every  thing  that 
is  written  (lays  he)  does  not  come  inio  the  hands  of 
all  perfons  :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with  my  books, 
who  may  hear  nothing  of  others  which  have  treated 
better  of  the  lame  fubjeth  It  is  of  fervicc,  therefore, 
that  the  fame  qucllions  be  l)andlcd  by  fcveral  perfons, 
and  after  different  methods,  though  all  on  the  fame 
principles,  that  the  explications  of  ditKeuliits  and  ar- 
giimcnij  for  the  truth,  may  conic  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  ot:e  by  one  way  or  other."  Add,  that  the 
nndtitude  is  the  only  ficurity  againfl  the  total  lofs  or 
delirutfion  of  books:  it  is  this  that  has  preferved 
them  agaitifl  tlic  injuries  of  time,  the  rage  of  lyrants, 
the  zeal  of  pcrfecinors,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians  ; 
and  handed  them  down,  through  longintervalsof  dark- 
ncls  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days.  Scltiqni  fioii  m- 
riint  hxc  }iio>iii?!ienta  niori. 

Scarcity  of  Books.  Of  the  fcarciiy  and  value  of 
books  during  the  feventh  and  many  fubfequent  centu- 
ries, the  following  curious  account  is  given  by  Mr  War- 
ton  in  his  hillory  of  Englilh  Poeiry,  Vol.  I. 

"  Towards  thcclofc  of  the  feventh  century  (fays  he) 
even  in  the  papal  library  at  Rome,  the  number  ot  books 
was  lb  inconfidcrablc,  that  pope  Saint  Martin  requcfled 
Sanftamand  bilhop  of  Macflricht,  ifpofTible,  to  fupply 
this  defeft  from  the  remotclt  parts  of  Germany.  In 
the  year  855,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fcrricrcs  in  France, 
fcnt  two  of  his  monks  to  pope  Benedii?!  III.  to  beg 
a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Orator;,  and  Qiiiniilian's  Jnfii- 
tutes,  and  fome  other  books  :  '  for  (fays  the  abbot) 
although  we  have  part  of  thefe  books,  yet  there  is  no 
whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.'  Al- 
bert, abbot  of  Geinblours,  who  with  incredible  labour 
anil  immenle  expencehadcollefled  an  hundred  volumes 
on  theological,  and  fitly  on  profane,  fubjeels,  imagined 
he  had  formed  a  fplendid  library.  About  the  year 
790,  Charlemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right  cf  hunt- 
ing to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Siihiu,  for  making  their 
gloves  and  girdles  of  the  Ikins  of  the  deer  they  killed, 
and  covers  of  their  books.  V/e  may  imagine  that 
thefe  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunting  than  read- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt  be- 
fore they  could  read  :  and  at  leafl  it  is  probable, 
that  under  thefe  circumllances,  and  of  fuch  materials, 
they  did  not  manutafturc  many  volume^.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century  books  were  fo  fcarce  in 
Spain,  that  one  and  the  fame  copy  of  the  Bible,  Saint 
Jerom's  epiflles,  and  fome  volumes  of  ccclcliaflical  of- 
fices and  raartyrologics,  often  ferved  fcveral  different 
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Book.       monafterics.     Among  the  conftitmions  j^iven   to  the 
— ^^— '  monks  of  Eng'and  by  archbiiliDi)  Lanlranc,  in  the  yoar 
1072,  the  t'oUowing injunction  occurs.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  the  librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book 
to  each  of  the  reli;;ious:  a  wliulc  year  was  ;illowed  for 
the  pcriifal  of  tliis  book  ;   and   at   the  reiuriiing  Lent, 
thofc  monks  who  iiad  neglcelcil  to  read  the  books  they 
had  rcf[)c(itivcly  received,  are  comm.inded   to  prollrate 
thcmfclvcs  before  the  abbot,  and  to  fipplicate    his   in- 
dulgence.    This   regulation   was  partly  occafioned   by 
the  low  llttc  of  literature   which  Lanfranc  found  in  the 
Englilh  monattcrics.     But  at  the  fame  lime   it   was  a 
matter  of  neccriiiy,  and  is  in  great  meafure  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  fcarcity  of  copies   of  ufeful  and  fuitable  au- 
thors.    In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de  Pon- 
tiffara,  bilhop  of  Wincheller,  contained  in  his  capital 
palace  of  Wulvelcy,  all  the  books   which   appear  are 
nothing  more  than  S^ptoiJcc^'m  picic  tibraruvt  de  divsr- 
fis  fciciuiis.     This  wis  in  the  year    1294.     The  fame 
prelate,  in  the  year    1299,   burrows  of  his   cathedral 
convent  of  St  Swithin  at   Winchefter,   Bihliavi  be/ie 
glojfata?ii ;   that  is,  the    Bible  wiili    marginal  Annota- 
tions, in  two  large  folio  volumes;   but  gives  a  bond  for 
due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with  great  folemniiy. 
This  Bible  had  been   bequeathed    to  the  convent  the 
fame   year  by  Puntiffara's  predccclfor,  bilhop  Nicholas 
de    Ely  :   and   in  confideration  of  fo    important  a   be- 
queft,  that  is  pro  bona  Bibl'ta  diSii  epijlopi  bsncglolfata, 
and  one  hundred  marks  in  money,  the  monks  founded 
a  daily  mals  for  the  foul  of  the  donor.     When  a  lingle 
book  was  bequeathed  lo  a  friend  or  relation,  it  was  fel- 
dom   without   many  reflriJlions  and    llipulations.     If 
any  perfon  gave  a  book  to  a  religious  houfc,  he  believed 
that  fo  valuable  a  donation  meriicd  eternal  falvaiion  ; 
and  he   offered  it  oil  the  altar  with   great   ceremony. 
The  raoll   formidable  anathemas   were   peremptorily 
denounced  againfl  ihofe  who  Ihould  dare  to  alienate  a 
book  prefentcd  to  the  cloiller,  or  library  of  a    religious 
houfe.     The  prior  and  convent  of  Rocheller  declare, 
that  they  will  every   year  pronounce   the   irrevocable 
fentcncc  of  damnation  on  him   who   (hall  purloin  or 
conceal  a  Latin   ininilation  of  Ariilotlc'  s  Phyiics,  or 
even  obliterate  ihe  liile.     Sometimes  a  book  was  given 
to   a    monaflcry   on   condition    that   the   donor  fliould 
have  the  iifc  of  it    during  his  life  ;  and  fomeiimes  to  a 
private   perfoii,  with  the   refcrvaiion  that  he  who  re- 
ceives it  (hould   pray  for   the   foul  of  his   benefactor. 
The  gift  of  a    book    to  Lincoln  cathedral,  by  bilhop 
Repingdon,   in  the  year  1422,  occurs  in  tliis  form,  and 
nnder  thefe  curious  circumltances.     The   memorial    is 
wrilien  in  Latin  with  the  biOiop's   own  hand,  which  I 
will   give  in  F^iglilh,  at  the  beginning  of  Peter's  Bre- 
viary of  the  Bible.     '  I   Pnilip  of  Repyndon,  laie  bi- 
(liop  of  Lincoln,  give  this  book,  called  Peter  di  Aiireo- 
lis,  to  the  new  library  to  be  built  within  the  cinirch  of 
Lincoln:  referving  the   ufe   and  poirelhon  of  it  lo  Ri- 
chard Tryffly,  clerk,  canon,  and  prebendary,  of  Mil- 
toun,  in  fee,  and  to  the  term  of  his  life  ;  and  afterwards 
to  be  given  up  and  rellored  10  the  faid  library,  or   the 
keepers  of  the  fame,  for  the  time  being,  faithfully,  and 
widio.ii  delay.     Written  with   my  own  hand,  A.  D. 
1422."     When  a  book  was  bought,   the   affair  was  of 
fo  much  importance,  that  it  was  cullomary  to  allcinblc 
pcrfons  of  conlcqurncc    and  chara<.^er,  and  to  make  a 
formal  record  tim  they  were  prcfcnt  on  this  occaficn. 


Among  the  royal  mannfcripis,  in  the  book  of  the  Sen- 
tences ot   Pcicr  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln 
has  left  [his  entry.     '  This  book  of  the  Scnienccs  be- 
longs to  malter  Robert   archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which 
he  bought  ol  Geoffrey  the  chaplain,  brother  ot  Henry- 
vicar  ot  Northtlkington,  in  ihc  prefence  of  mafter  Ro- 
bert de  Lee,  malter  John  of  Lirling,  Richard  of  Luda 
clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  the  faid  Henry  the  vicar, 
and  his  clerk  and  others:  and  the  faid  archdeacon  gave 
the  laid  bonk  to  God   and  faint  Ofwald,   ar.d  to  Peter 
abbot  of  Barton,  and    the   convent  of  Jiardtn.'     The 
difputed  property  of  a  book  often  occalioned   the  moft 
violent  altercations.    Many  claims  appear  to  have  beea 
made  to  a  manufcript  of  Maichew  Paris,   belonging  to 
the  lall-mentioned  library  ;  in  which  John  Rullell,  bi- 
fliop  of  Lincoln,  thus  conditionally  defends  or  explains 
his   right    of  polIelHon.     '  If  this  book  can  be  proved 
to  be  or  to  have  been  the   property  of  the  exempt  mo- 
naftery  of  St   Alban   in    the   dioccfe  of  Lincoln,   I  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  mind,   that    in  that   cafe  I  ufe  it  at 
prefent  as  a  loan  under  favour  of  tliofe  monks  who  be- 
long to  the  faid  monaflery.     Otherwife,  according  to 
the  condition  under  which  this  book  came  into  my  pof- 
felfion,  I  will  that  it  (hall  belong  to  the  college  of  the 
blelled  Winchefter  Mary  at  Oxford,  of  the  foundation 
of  William  Wykham.     Written  with  my  own  hand  at 
Buckdane,   ift  Jan.  A.  D.   1488.   Jo.  Lincoln.     Who- 
ever fliall  obliterate  or  deltroy  this  writing,  let  him  be 
anathema.'     About    the   year    1225,  Roger  de  Infiila, 
dean  of  York,  gave  feveral  Latin  bibles  10  the  univcr- 
lity  of  Oxford,  wiih  a  condition  that  the  {Indents  who 
perilled  them  Ihould  depolitc  a  cautionary  pledge.    The 
library  of  that  univcrfiiy,  before  the    year  i  ?oo,  con- 
futed only  of  a  few  irads,  chained  or  kept  in  cherts  in 
the  choir  of  St  Mary's  church.     In  the  year  i;;27,  ihe 
fcholars  and  citizens  of  Oxford  allaulied  and  entirely 
pillaged  the  opulent  Benedictine  abbey  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  town   of  Abingdon.     Among  ihc  books  ihey 
found  there,  were  one  hundred  falters,  as  many  graylcs, 
and   40   milfals,  which   undoubtedly   belonged   to   the 
choir  of  the  church  ;  but  bcfides  thefe,  there  were  only 
tweniy-two  codices,  which  I  interpret  books  on  com- 
mon fubjcds.     And   although   ihe  invention  of  paper, 
at   the  clofe  of  the  clevenlh  century,  contributed    to 
multiply    manuftripts,  and    confequcntly    to    facilitate 
knowledge,    yet  even  fo  late    as  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.    I   have  difcovered    the  following  remarkable 
inftance    of    the  inconveniences  and   impediments  to 
Itiuiy,  which  mull  have  been  produced   by  a  (carcity 
of  books.     It  is  in  the   ftatules  of  St  Mary's  college 
at  Oxiord,  founded  as  a  feminary  to  Oleney  abbey  in 
the   year    1446  :  '  Let  no  fcholar  occupy    a   hook   in 
the  library  above  one  hour  or    two   hours   at  moll ;  fo 
that  others  Ihall  be  hindered  from  the  ufe  ot  the  fame." 
The  famous  library  cltablilhed  in  the  univcrfiiy  of  Ox- 
ford by  that  miiniticriit  patron  of  literature  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloiicefler  contained  only  600  volumes.     A- 
bout   the  comuirncenuni  of  the    i4ih   rtniiiry   there 
were  only  .^ourclalhcsin  the  royal  lihrary  at  Paris.  Thefe 
were  one  copy  of  C'iccro,  Ovid,  Luran,  and  Borthius. 
The  reft  were  chieriy  looks  ot  devoiioii,  which  includ- 
ed   but   few   of  iht   filhers:    m  my  ircaiifes  of  artro- 
ology,  geomaney,  chiromanry,  and  medicii'r,  original- 
ly written  in    Arabic,    and     tranllaicd    iito   Latin    or 
French:   pandcds,   chronicles,  and  romances.     This 
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BooV.     coUeclion  was  principally  made  by  Charles  V.  who  bc- 

— ^^ '  gan  his  reign  in  1365.     This  monarch  was  paiRonate- 

]y  fonJ  ot  reading;  and  it  was  the  falhion  to  lend  him 
jirefents  of  books  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Thcfe  he  ordered  to  be  elegantly  tranfcribed 
and  riclily  illuminaicd  :  and  he  placed  tiiem  in  a  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called  La  Toiire  dc  la 
Libralrc.  Tlie  whole  conlillcd  of  900  volumes.  They 
were  dcpofited  in  three  chambers;  wliich  on  this  oc- 
cafion  were  wainfcottcd  with  Irilh  oxk,  and  cicled  with 
cyprefs  curioully  carved.  The  windows  were  of  paint- 
ed glafs,  fenced  with  iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The 
Englilh  became  malUrsof  Paris  in  the  year  1425; 
■on  which  event  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
Krance,  fent  the  whole  library,  then  confifting  of  only 
853  volumes,  and  valued  at  2223  livres,  into  England; 
where  perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  Duke 
Humphrey's  library  juft  mentioned.  Even  fo  late  as 
the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XL  of  France  borrowed 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  phyfician  Rhafis  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only  depofited 
by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him 
as  fircty  in  a  deed,  by  which  he  bound  himfclf  to  re- 
turn it  mider  a  conliderable  forfeiture.  The  exceffive 
prices  of  books  in  the  middle  ages  affords  numerous 
and  curious  proofs.  I  will  mention  a  few  only.  In  the 
year  it  74,  Walter,  prior  of  St  Swithin'sat  Winchelkr, 
afterwards  elected  abbot  of  Wedminllcr,  awriterinLa- 
lin  of  the  lives  of  the  biiliops  who  were  his  patrons,  pur- 
chafed  of  the  monks  of  Dorchefter  in  0.\fordlhire,  Bedc's 
Homilies  and  St  AuRin'sPfaker,  for  twelve  mcaiurcs  of 
barley,  and  a  pall  on  which  was  embroidered  in  lilvcr 
ijhe  hillory  of  St  Birinus  converting  a  Saxon  king. 
Among  the  royal  manufcripts  in  the  Briiith  mufcum 
there  is  Comeftor'sScholaftic  Hiftory  in  French;  which, 
as  it  is  recorded  in  a  blank  p.ige  at  the  beginning,  was 
taken  from  tb.e  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers; 
and  being  purchaftd  by  William  Montague  Earl  of 
Salilbury  for  100  marcs,  was  ordered  to  be  fold  by  the 
lafl  will  of  his  countefs  Elizabeth  for  40  livres.  About 
the  year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun's  Roman  tie 
la  Roze  was  fold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  40 
crowns,  or  L.33  6  6." 

Books,  hm-iiing  of,  was  a  kind  of  punifliment  much 
in  ufc  among  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentence  :  fometimes 
the  care  of  the  execution  was  committed  to  triimrjiri 
appointed  on  purpofe  ;  fometimes  to  the  praetors,  and 
foniclimes  to  the  sediles.  Labienus,  whom  from  his 
latirical  fpirit  fome  have  called  Ruhiiiins,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fird  who  underwent  the  feverily  of  it. 
His  enemies  procured  a  fcnaiiifcoiifiiltitM,  whereby  all 
his  books  pnblillied  during  feven  years  were  ordered 
to  be  colledcd  and  burnt.  "  The  thing  (fays  Seneca) 
then  appeared  new  and  flrange,  to  take  revenge  on 
learning!"  Res  nova  6-  infucta  !  fiipplicium  d;  jludi'is 
ftivii.  Caillus  Servius,  a  friend  to  Labienus,  hearing 
the  fentcnce  pronounced,  cried  aloud,  "  That  they 
muil  burn  him  too,  fiuce  he  had  got  all  the  books  by 
heart :"  Nunc  vie  vham  uri  oportet,  quia  iltos  didici. 
Labienus  could  not  furvive  his  books,  but  iluuting 
himfelf  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceflors,  pined  away, 
and  was  buried  alive.  Divers  other  ancient  teflimo- 
nics  concerning  the  burning  of  books  are  given  in 
Reimm.     Idea  Syft.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  389. 
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Book  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  Tolumc 
or  large  work.     Ih  this  fenfc  we  fay,  the  book  of  Cenc-  * 
fis,  the  /'•//  book  of  Kings,  the  jive  books  of  Mofis, 
6cc.     The  Digeft  is  contained  in  lifty  books,  the  Code 
in  twelve  books. 

Books  arc  ufually  fubdivided  into  chapters,  fome- 
times into  fe<.^ions  or  paragraphs  :  accurate  writers 
quote  chapter  and  book. 

Ever-iaping-BooK. — We  find  in  Signior  CaAaquo's 
account  of  the  afbellus,  a  fcheme  for  the  nuking  of  a 
book,  whicl),  from  its  imperilliable  nature,  he  is  for 
calling  the  book  of  eternity.  The  leaves  of  tliis  book 
were  to  be  of  the  albeftus  paper,  the  covers  of  a  thicker 
fort  of  work  of  the  fame  matter,  and  the  whole  fewed 
with  thread  fpun  from  the  fame  fubftance.  The  things 
to  be  commemorated  in  this  book  were  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  ;  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  book 
being  incoinbulliblc,  and  cverlaflingly  permanent  a- 
gainlt  the  force  of  all  the  elements,  and  fubjefl  to  no 
ciianges  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  mull  remain  for  ever, 
and  always  prcferve  the  writing  committed  to  it.  He 
carried  tliis  projtft  fo  far  towards  execution,  as  to  find 
a  way  of  making  a  fort  of  paper  from  the  afljeflus, 
which  was  fo  tradable  and  foft,  that  it  very  well  rc- 
femblcd  a  thin  parchment  ;  and  this,  by  the  fame  pro- 
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cefs  vviis  capable  ot  being  thickened  or  thinned  at  plea- 
fure,  and  in  either  Itate  equally  reliflcd  the  lire.  The 
covering  of  the  ihinneft  kind  of  this  paper,  with  fire, 
only  makes  it  red  hot  and  very  clear,  the  lire  feeming 
to  pafs  through  it  without  walling  or  altering  any  pare 
of  it.  Copper,  iron,  or  any  other  metal  except  gold  or 
iilver,  expofcd  to  the  fame  degree  of  fire  in  the  fame 
thin  plates,  would  be  found  not  to  bear  it  in  this  man- 
ner, but  to  fcale  and  burn  it  into  fcorix  at  the  furface, 
which  this  ftone  does  not. 

BooK-Bindtiig.  The  art  of  gathering  together  and 
fewing  the  flieets  of  a  book,  and  covering  it  with  a 
back,  &c.  It  is  performed  thus:  The  leaves  are  firit 
folded  with  a  folding-ftick,  and  laid  over  each  other 
in  the  order  of  the  fignature  :  then  beaten  on  a  llonc 
with  an  hammer,  to  make  them  fmooth  and  open  well; 
and  afterwards  prefTed.  They  are  fewed  upon  bands, 
which  are  pieces  of  cord  or  packthread  ;  fix  bands  to 
a  folio  book ;  live  to  a  quarto,  octavo,  &c. ;  which  is 
done  by  drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each 
llieet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  begin- 
ning with  the  firll  and  proceeding  to  the  laft.  After 
this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the  bands  opened  and 
fcraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  pallcboards  ;  the  back 
is  turned  with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prefs 
between  two  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  grove  for  fix- 
ing the  pafteboards  ;  thefe  being  applied,  holes  are 
made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book,  which  is  prefled  a 
third  time.  Then  the  book  is  at  lafl  put  to  the  cutting 
prefs  betwixt  two  boards;  the  one  lying  even  with 
the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon;  ihc  other  above 
it,  for  the  knife  to  run  againft:  after  which  the  pafte- 
boards are  fquared. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of 
the  book ;  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brufli  into 
vermilion  and  fap-green,  holding  the  brufli  in  one 
hand,  and  fpreading  the  hair  with  the  other;  by  which 
motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  without  any  fpot  being  bigger  than  the 
other. 

Then 
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Boot,  Then  remains  the  covers,  which  are  cither  of  calf- 

Book-kcep-flcin  or  (heep-ikin  :  thcfc  being  moilkncd  in  water, 
i"S  arc  cm  oat  to  tlic  fize  ot'  the  book  ;  then  fmcared  over 
with  paitcmadc  of  whcat-lioiir  ;  and  afterwards ftretch- 
ed  over  the  paftcboarJ  on  the  oiitfide,  and  doubled 
•ver  the  cogcs  withinlidc  ;  after  having  firft  taken  off 
the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  platted  the  cover  at 
the  head-baud  :   which  done,  the  book  is  covered,  ind 


bound  firmly  between  two  boards,  and  then  fet  to  dry.     Eoot, 
Afterwards  it  is  waflied  over  with  a  little  parte  and  wa-  Book-kc»p 
ter,  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  fine  brufli,   iinlefs  it  .    '"£•     , 
ihould  be  marbled  ;  when  the  fpots  are  to  be  made 
larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.     After  this  the 
hook  is  glazed  twice  svith  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten, 
and  at  laft  polilhed  with  a  polilhing  iron  paflcd  h»t 
over  the  glazed  cover. 


B     O     O     K-K     E     E     P     I     N     a 


Is  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  tranfa(flious  in  a 
regular  and  fydematic  manner. 

I.  A  merchant's  books  Ihould  contain  every  parti- 
cular which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  owner.  They 
jlioidd  exhibit  the  (late  of  all  the  branches  of  his  bufi- 
aefs,  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts,  the  amount 
and  fucccfs  of  the  whole.  They  ihould  be  fo  full  and 
fo  well  arranged,  as  to  afford  a  ready  information  in 
every  point  for  which  they  may  be  confnltcd. 

The  matter  which  the  books  ihould  cont.iin  is  com- 
prehended under  the  three  following  heads:  Firlt,  The 
^ebts  which  arc  owing  to  the  owner,  and  the  debts 
which  he  owes  to  others.  Secondly,  The  goods  and 
other  articles  of  property  which  belonged  to  him  ;  the 
quantity  and  value  fold,  or  othcrwife  difpofed  of  ;  and 
the  quantity  and  value  which  flill  remain  in  his  polfcf- 
iion.  Thirdly,  The  amount  of  his  flock  when  the 
books  were  opened  ;  the  profits  he  has  obtained,  and 
the  lolFcs  he  has  fuffered,  fiuce  ;  and  the  amount  of  his 
flock  at  prcfent. 

That  method  of  book-keeping  which  anfwers  thefe 
purpofes  mofl  clearly  and  concifely,  is  the  bed.  The 
Italian  method,  by  double  entry,  h  generally  preferred  ; 
at  leafl,  it  is  founded  upon  the  mod  univerfal  princi- 
ples, and  is  the  moll  convenient  in  extenfive  and  com- 
plicated bufmefs  :  and  the  accountant  wlio  underllands 
it,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  following,  or  even  in  in- 
venting other  methods  that  are  better  accommodated 
to  any  particular  purpofe. 

The  Italian  method  requires  three  principal  books; 
the  Waflc-Book,  Journal,  and  Leger. 


Seft.  I.     Of  the  Wast 


■  B 
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2.  The  wafle-book,  or  daybook,  contains  an  exaft 
regifter  of  all  occurrences  in  bufincfs  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  take  place.  It  begins  with  an  inventory  of 
every  thing  belonging  the  owner,  a  lift  of  the  debts 
due  to  him,  and  of  the  debts  he  owes  to  others  :  It  is 
carried  on  with  a  full  relation  of  all  the  money  he  re- 
ceives or  pays  ;  of  all  the  goods  he  buys  or  fells  ;  and 
of  every  other  occurrence  in  his  bulinefs.  Each  arti- 
cle (hould  be  entered  as  foon  as  the  tranfai^lion  takes 
place,  and  ihould  be  clearly  exprcflcd  in  the  plaineft 
language.  It  fliouUI  require  no  fupply  from  the  ac- 
countant's memory,  but  Ihould  be  fully  intelligible  to 
any  perfon,  however  unacquainted  with  the  bulinefs  : 
at  the  fame  time,  it  (hould  be  written  with  all  conve- 
nient brevity  ;  and,  therefore,  fometimes  refers  to  in- 
voices and  other  accounts,  for  particulars.  The  ac- 
•ouuiam's  firll  care  fliould  be  to  have  nothing  dcfccl- 


ive  or  ambiguous  ;  his  fecond,  to  have  nething  foper- 

fluOUS. 

3.  The  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of  each 
page.  The  articles  are  ft  paraied  from  each  oiher  by 
a  line  ;  and  the  tranfaCtions  of  one  day  are  fejiaratcJ 
from  thole  of  another  by  a  doutdc  line,  in  the  iv.iddle 
of  which  there  is  left  a  blank  fpacc  for  infcrting  the 
day  of  the  mouth.  This  book  inult  be  kept  with  the 
greater  care,  as  it  contains  the  materra's  from  which 
the  other  books  are  cumpofcd  ;  and  any  error  or  defeat 
will  occafion  a  like  one  in  the  others.  Befides,  it  is 
the  book  whole  authority  is  tniilcd  to,  and  which  niufi 
be  exhibited  to  judges,  or  arbiters,  when  an  account 
is  difputcd.  As  the  journal  is  tilled  up  from  the  walte- 
book,  the  authority  of  the  former  is  cfteeracd  more 
authentic,  unlcfs  there  be  an  obvious  millake  through 
hurry:  and  either  of  thefe  books  is  depended  on  ra- 
ther than  the  legcr,  which,  from  its  form,  is  more 
liable  to  error,  and  may  be  more  ealily  vitiated  by  a 
fraudulent  delign. 

4.  As  the  waile-book  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bufmefs,  it  inay  be  applied  fo  as  to  afford  any 
information  that  can  be  wanted  :  but  the  labour  of  con- 
fulting  it  would  be  very  great.  For  inflance,  if  it 
were  required  to  know  how  much  any  perfon  owes  us, 
we  mull  look  over  the  book  from  the  beginning,  and 
mark  down  every  article  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
him  ;  or,  if  it  were  required  to  know  what  quantity 
of  goods  we  (liould  have  on  hand,  we  mufl  look  over 
the  whole  book,  and  mark  down  every  article  bought 
or  fold.  This  operation  would  not  only  be  found  very 
tedious,  but  much  expofed  to  the  rilk  of  omiflions. 
To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  another  book  is  ufcd, 
in  which  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a  methodical  or- 
der. This  book  is  called  the  Lc^er,  and  we  Ihall  con- 
fidcr  it  next  ;  becaufe  the  journal,  though  it  comes  be- 
fore it  in  the  order  of  writing,  cannot  be  well  undcr- 
ftood,  till  the  nature  of  the  leger  be  explained. 

Sec^.  II.     Of  thi;  Leger. 

J.  In  the  leger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  are  colled- 
ed  together  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  divided  into 
many  accounts,  uniler  which  the  different  branches  of 
bufincfs  are  arranged.  Each  account  is  introduced  by 
a  proper  title,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  articles  it 
contains  ;  and  articles  of  oppofitc  kinds,  which  belong 
to  the  fame  account,  arc  placed  on  the  oppofite  pages 
of  the  fame  folio:  for  inflance,  money  received  on  the 
one  fide,  and  money  paid  on  the  other;  or  goods  bought 
on  the  one  Gdc,  and  goods  foW  on  the  other.  The  left- 
ban  4i 
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hand  pige  is  called  the  Debtor  or  Dr.  fide  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  light-hand  page  the  Creditor  or  Cr.  fide. 
The  difFtrence  between  the  llims  of  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
fides  is  called  the  Balance. 

Accounts  in  the  legcr  are  of  three  kinds,  which 
anfwcr  to  the  three  jnirpofcs  of  book-keeping  men- 
tioned \  I. 

6.  Firft,  Perfonal  Accounts.  It  is  nccclTaiy  to 
open  an  account  for  cvtry  pcrfon  or  company  with 
whom  there  arc  any  dealings  on  credit.  At  opening  the 
l)ooks,  if  they  be  indebted  to  the  owner,  the  debt  is 
entered  on  ilie  Dr. ;  but,  if  he  be  indebted  to  them,  it 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  During  the  courfc  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  goods  fold  on  truft,  money  paid,  and  every  tiling 
for  which  they  are  accountable  to  him,  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  ;  but  goods  bought  on  truft,  money  received, 
and  every  thing  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  them, 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  The  balance  fhows  how  much 
they  owe  him,  when  the  Dr.  fide  is  greatell;  and  how 
much  he  ows  them,  when  the  Cr.  fide  is  greater. 

7.  Secondly,  Real  accounts.  By  this  we.  nnder- 
Hand  accounts  of  property  of  whatever  kind,  fuch  as 
ready  money,  goods,  houfes,  lands,  Ihips,  fliares  in 
public  companies,  and  the  like. 

The  account  of  ready  menry  is  infilled  CaJ}}.  On 
the  Dr.  fide,  the  money  on  hand  at  opening  the  books 
is  entered,  and  afterwards  every  article  of  money  re- 
ceived. On  the  Cr.  fide,  there  is  entered  every  article 
of  money  paid  out  ;  and  the  balance  fliows  how  much 
ought  to  be  on  hand.  The  fiiin  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  this 
account  is  always  greater  than  that  of  tlie  Cr.  fide. 

8.  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled  with  in- 
ner columns  for  entering  the  quantities.  Wlien  the 
hooks  arc  opened,  the  goods  on  hand  are  entered  on 
the  Dr.  fide  of  the  rcl'pedive  accounts  ;  the  quantities 
being  placed  in  the  inner,  and  the  vaUits  in  the  outer 
column.  Goods  bought  are  entered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  goods  fold  arc  entered  on  the  Cr.  fide  ;  the 
<J.iantitics  and  values  being  placed  in  the  proper  columns. 
Charges  laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  ; 
and,  when  an  incidental  advantage  arifes  from  them, 
fuch  as  public  bounty,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr. 

If  the  funis  of  the  inner  columns  on  the  oppofite  fides 
be  equal,  it  fliows  that  the  goods  are  all  fold,  and  then 
the  balanceof  themoney-coluuiiislhows  thegain  or  lofs. 
If  the  Cr.  fide  be  greater,  it  is  gain  ;  if  the  Dr.  fide 
be  greater,  it  is  lofs.  If  the  fum  of  the  inner  column 
be  greater  on  the  Dr.  fide,  it  (hows  that  part  of  the 
goods  are  on  hand  ;  and  their  value  muft  be  added  to 
the  film  of  the  Cr.  fide,  in  order  to  determine  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

9.  If  there  be  two  or  more  kinds  of  the  fame  fort  of 
goods  they  may  be  entered  in  the  fame  account,  al- 
lowing as  many  inner  columns  as  there  are  kinds,  and 
entering  the  quantitiesof  eacli  kind  in  the  inncrcoluinn 
referved  for  it.  This  method  exhibits  the  gain  or  lofs 
on  the  whole  goods  ;  but  does  not  Ihow  how  much  of 
it  arifes  from  each  kind. 

Or,  a  feparatc  account  may  be  opened  for  each  kind, 
diftingnifhing  the  titles  by  the  qualities,  or  by  fome 
other  mark.  Thus,  one  account  may  be  kept  for  fine 
linen,  another  for  coarfe  linen  ;  one  for  port-wine  crop 
1787,  another  for  port-wine  crop  1788  ;  one  for  rum 
from  Jamaica,  another  for  rum  from  Barbadoes.  This 
method  fhows  tlie  gain  or  lofs  on  each  kind. 


When  there  are  more  kinds  than  can  be  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  fame  account,  tbejr  inay  be  divided 
into  fcvcral  clallcs,  each  clafsbcing  placed  in  a  fcparate 
account ;  and  the  particular  kinds  diflinguillied  in  in- 
ner columns.  Thus  the  account  of  fine  linen  may  be 
divided  into  fcveral  columns,  for  different  kinds,  di- 
fiinguifhcd  by  the  number  of  threads  in  the  breadth,  or 
by  any  other  convenient  charafter. 

10.  Accounts  of  fliips  contain  on  the  Dr.  the  value 
of  the  lliip  when  the  books  are  opened,  and  all  expences 
laid  out  thereon  ;  on  the  Cr.  all  freights  received.  In 
like  manner,  accounts  of  houfes  or  lands  have  the  va- 
lue of  the  fiibjctt,  and  all  repairs,  or  other  charges, 
entered  on  the  Dr.  and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received 
on  the  Cr.  If  the  fubjeft  be  fold  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fale  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  And  the  balance,  after 
valuing  the  fubjeft  (if  any)  on  hand,  Ihows  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

Accounts  of  property  in  the  public  funds,  or  fliares 
in  companies,  public  or  private,  contain  the  value,  or 
money  paid  in,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  dividends  received 
on  the  Cr.  and  arc  balanced  as  other  real  accounts. 

Some  perfons  open  accounts  for  houfehold  furniture, 
plate,  jewels,  books,  or  the  like.  The  entries  on  ihcfe 
accounts  are  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  general,  real  accounts  contain  tlie  value  of  the 
property,  and  all  charges,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  fales  and 
other  returns  on  the  Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be 
balanced,  if  any  property  remains,  the  value  thereof 
is  placed  on  the  Cr. ;  and  then  the  balance  fliows  (he 
lofs  or  gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is  grcateft. 

11.  Tliirdly,  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  its  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  arc  fomctimcs 
called _/i/.'///c;/j  accounts. 

The  pock  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  amount 
of  the  debts  which  the  owner  owes  when  the  books 
are  opened  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  ready  mo- 
ney, goods,  debts,  and  property  of  every  kind  belong- 
ing to  him  :  therefore  the  balance  fliows  what  his  nett 
fiock  is  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  how  much  his 
debts  exceed  his  efTcfts.  There  is  nothing  further  en- 
tered on  this  account  till  the  books  are  balanced  :  and 
then,  if  the  bufincfs  has  yielded  profit,  the  neit  gain 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  ;  if  it  has  been  nnfiicccfsful,  the 
nctt  lofs  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  :  after  which,  the  ba^ 
lance  fliows  the  nett  ftock  at  the  time  the  books  are 
clofcd. 

12.  The  Profit  and  Lofs  account  contains  every  ar- 
ticle of  gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article  of  lofs  on  the 
Dr.  The  balance  fhows  the  nett  gain  or  lofs,  and  is 
transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  flock-account,  as 
mentioned  above.  This  account  is  partly  compofcd  of 
articles  thai  Oiciir  while  the  books  are  running.  For 
example,  legacies  received  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  goods 
deflroycd  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the  articles  arc  tliofe 
of  gain  and  lofs,  ariling  from  the  real  accounts,  which 
are  collefted  when  the  books  are  balanced. 

i^.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  open  feveral 
fiiblldiary  accounts,  in  order  to  fliorten  and  methodifc 
that  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thefe  contain  certain  articles 
of  g.jin  or  lofs,  vhich  may  be  reduced  under  diftinft 
brads.  Thi  y  are  in  r&d  fo  many  psf'S  of  the  profit 
aud  lofs  accocitir,  and  their  balances  ait  entered  on  th-e 
proper  fide  of  thai  accmiiit  wlicn  the  books  are  clofed. 
The  chief  of  thcfc  accounts  arc  the  follov.'ing. 

The 
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Jjitcrefl  account,  WWich  contains  on  ilie  Dr.  funis 
paid  or  incurred  for  intertll  ;  and  on  ihc  Cr.  fums  re- 
ceived, or  become  due  for  llie  fame. 

Commijion  account,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  ar- 
ticles of  gain  received  or  owing  us  for  our  trouble  in 
tranfacling  bufincfs  for  others.  There  are  fddom  any 
entries  on  the  Dr. 

Charges  merchandize.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
all  charges  paid  or  incurred  on  the  bufmcfi,  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  account,  as  fliop-rent, 
public  burdens  for  trade,  clerks  wages,  portages,  and 
the  like.  If  any  of  thcfe  fliouKl  afterwards  be  charged 
to  fonie  otlier  account,  the  fum  fo  charged  is  entered  on 
the  Cr. 

Proper  expences,  Whioh  contains  on  the  Dr.  money 
or  any  thing  elfe,  withdrawn  from  the  trade  for  our 
private  iifc.  There  arc  fcldom  any  entries  on  the  Cr. 
The  amount  of  this  account,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
not  properly  lefs  ;  but  as  it  has  the  fame  effect  in  dimi- 
iiilhing  the  rtock,  it  is  placed  in  the  fame  manner  to 
to  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Lofi  by  bad  debts.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fuch 
debts  as  we  reckon  defperate  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  any 
of  thefe  which  may  happen  to  be  unexpeftcdly  reco- 
vered. 

Account  of  abatements,  Whicli  contains  on  the  Dr. 
difcounts  allowed  by  us  on  payments  received  ;  on  the 
Cr. difcounts  (if  any)  allowed  to  iis  on  payments  made. 
It  is  particularly  ufcful  in  retail  bulinefs,  where  dif- 
counts are  often  given,  to  Ihow  how  much  they  amount 
to. 

Infuraiicc  account.  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  pre- 
miums received  for  making  infurances ;  and,  on  the  Dr. 
loflcs  fullained  on  the  fame.  There  may  be  feveral  ac- 
counts of  this  kind,  fuch  as  infuranceagainft  fca  hazard, 
which  is  the  moll  common  ;  infurance  againll  fire  ;  in- 
furancc  of  lives  ;  and  infurance  of  debts.  The  balance 
fliows  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from  being  con- 
cerned in  infurance. 

More  or  fewer  of  thefe  accounts  may  be  ufed,  accor- 
cording  as  the  articles  are  frequent ;  and  others  may  be 
invented  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  bufincfs  which  the 
books  are  kept  for. 

14.  Every  fimplc  tranfaclion  in  bufinefs  belongs  to 
two  accounts,  and  mufl  be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the 
one  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
fon  becomes  indebted  to  us,  the  article  he  owes  nuift 
be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  his  account  ;  and,  if  it  be  for 
money  paid  him,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  ca(h  ; 
if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  account 
of  goods;  if  for  any  thing  delivered  him  by  another 
perfon  at  our  dclire,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  de- 
liverer's account  ;  if  for  any  wager  or  bargain,  by  which 
we  are  gainers,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and 
lofs.  Thus,  in  whatever  way  the  debt  arifts,  it  is  en- 
tered on  the  Cr.  of  fome  other  accoimt,  as  well  as  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  pcrfon's  account  who  owes  it. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  become  indebted  to  any 
perfon,  the  article  we  owe  murt.  be  entered  on  the  Cr. 
of  his  account.  If  it  be  for  mon«y  received,  it  is  alfo 
entered  on  the  Dr.  ofcidi;  if  for  goods  bought,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods ;  if  for  any 
thing  delivered  to  another  perfon  at  our  dcfire,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  receiver's  account ;  and  if  it 
Vol.  HI. 


be  in  confequcncc  of  a  lofing  bargain,  it  u  entered  off 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Again,  when  goods  arc  received,  the  tranfaflion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods.  If  they 
be  bought  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  ca(h  ;  if  on  trufl,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
feller;  if  they  be  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  en- 
tered on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods  delivered  ;  if  they  be 
obtained  by  fome  profitable  bulhuls,  without  any  re- 
turn, it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

When  goods  arc  delivered,  the  tranfadion  is  entered 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods  ;  and,  if  they  be 
fold  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
cafii  ;  if  on  credit,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  pur- 
chafer  ;  if  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr  of  the  goods  received  ;  and,  if  they  be  given 
gratis,  or  dellroyed,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit 
and  lofs. 

Laflly,  When  any  article  of  lofs  occurs,  the  tranf- 
action  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs  ;  and  as 
we  mull  cither  pay  it  in  money  or  goods,  or  remain  in- 
debted to  fome  perfon  for  it,  it  mull  be  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  Cafli,  or  of  goods  delivered,  or  of  the  perfon  in- 
titled  loreceiveit.  And,  when  an  article  of  gain  occurs, 
it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  alfoontlie 
Dr.  of  cafli  or  goods,  if  money  or  goods  be  received  ; 
and  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  if 
not  immediately  paid. 

Thus,  every  article  in  any  account,  whctlicr  perfonal 
or  real,  or  belonging  10  profit  and  lofs,  correfponds  to 
fome  otlier  article  on  the  oppofiic  of  a  different  account. 
The  fame  fum  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account 
and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other  ;  and  it  follows  from 
this,  that,  ]f  if  all  the  accounts  hi  the  leger  be  added, 
the  amount  of  the  fans  of  the  Dr.  will  be  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  Cr. 

Sea.  III.     Of  the  ]ovKKkL. 

15.  The  journal  isa  fairrecordofall  the  tranfaflions 
Compiled  from  the  waftc-book,  in  the  fameorder  as  they 
fland  there  ;  but  exprelTcd  in  a  technical  flyle,  that  it 
may  be  transferred  to  the  leger  with  more  cafe. 

When  we  are  to  enter  any  article  in  the  journal,  ws 
mnft  confider  which  accounts  in  the  leger  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  placed  to,  both  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  and 
wn'ne  [the former  atcount'\  Dr.  to  \jhe latter  account'^  ; 
then  we  annex  an  explanation  of  the  article,  and  place 
the  fum  in  the  money-column. 

Example. 

Wafte-bcok.)  Sold  for  ready  money,  ;;o  yards  li- 
nen, at  3  s.  L.  4.    10  — 

Journal.)   Cajh  Dr.  to  Linen.    Sold  50  yards,  at  js. 

L.  4    10  — 

Here  we  confider,  that  the  article  murt  be  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  calli,  hecaufe  money  is  received  ;  and  on 
the  Cr.  of  linen,  becauf'e  linen  is  delivered  :  Therefore 
we  write  CaJh  Dr.  to  l.inen,  to  which  we  annex  the 
nature  of  the  tranfaclion.  The  article  thus  entered 
is  called  i  joiirnat-pojl  ;  CaJ};  is  called  the  Dr.  ,-  Liner: 
the  Cr.  ;  the  words  "  Calh  Dr.  to  Linen,"  the  Ei.try, 
and  the  following  words  the  Narration. 

The  piirpofc  of  cxprelFing  the  article  in  this  form, 
3A  k 
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is  to  point  out  the  accounis  in  the  Icgcr,  to  which  it 
will  require  to  be  polled,  and  thereby  enable  the  ac- 
countant to  write  the  Icgcr  with  more  cafe  than  he 
could  do  if  it  were  filled  up  immediately  from  the 
wafte-book. 

The  learner  will  be  able,  from  this  example,  to  en- 
ter any  limple  article  in  thejournal,  provided  he  knows 
the  accounts  to  which  it  lliould  be  poHtd  on  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  of  the  Icgcr.  This  mull  be  colleilcd  from 
the  defcription  of  the  Icgcr  accounts  already  given 
^  6 — I  3.  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  article. 

16.  General  RuLEs/or  the  Journal-entries, 

I.  Every  thing  received,  or  perfon  accountable  to  us, 
is  Dr. 

II.  Every  thing  delivered,  or  perfon  to  ■whom  tue  are 
acc'.iiniablt,  is  Cr. 

1 7.  As  the  whole  art  of  writing  the  journal  depends 
on  a  proper  choice  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  we  Ihall  give 
fonie  particular  rules  for  the  mod  common  cafes,  and 
a  few  examples  for  the  illurtrationand  prattice  of  each. 

"BmIcI. The  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  delivcnd  is 
Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered,  when  nothing  is  received  in 
return. 

Therefore  when  money  is  paid,  the  receiver  is  Dr. 
to  cadi. 

When  goods  or  other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the 
purchafer  is  Dr.  10  the  thing  fold.     Thus, 

Warte-book.)   Paid  John  Bell  in  full       L.52 

Journal).  J'jhii  BAlhr.  to  CtiJh,-fi\A 

him  in  full  52 

Walte-book.)    Sold  50  yards  cloth   to 

J.  Hill,  at  I2S.  30 

Journal.)  J.  Hill  Dr.  to  Cloth, iM  him 

50  yards,  at  12s  3° 

18.  Rule  II.  A  thing  received  is  Hr.  to  the  perfon 
from  whom  it  is  received,  when  nothing  is  delivered  in 
return. 

Therefore,  when  money  is  received,  Cafli  is  Dr.  to 

the  payer  :   when  ^oods  are  bought,   the  goods  are  Dr. 

to  the  feller.     Thus, 

Walle-book.)  Received  from  Thomas  Gay 

in  full  L.72 

Journal.)  di/J}  Dr.  to  Thomas  Cay,  re- 
ceived in  full  72 

Wafle-book.)    Bought    from    J.  Hawley 

6olb.  wool,  at  9d  25  — 

Journal.)    Wool  Dr.  to  J.  Haivhy,  bought 

6olb.  at  9d  2     J  — 

19.  Rule  III.  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  thing 
given  for  it. 

Therefore  goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  Dr.  to 
caPa. 

When  goods  are  fold  for  ready  money,  Cafli  is  Dr. 
to  the  goods. 

When  goods  are  bartered,  the  goods  received  are 
Dr.  to  the  goods  delivered.     Thus, 

Wafle-book.)    Bought  for  ready  money 

lohds.  wine,  at  L.15  L.150 

Journal.)     IVine  Dr.    to   Caf}},     bought 

10  hds.  at  L.  I J  ijo 


Waftc-book.)     Sold  for  ready  money 

100  gallons  rum,  at  9s  4J  —  — 

Journal.)    tajh  Dr.  to   Rtnn,  fold  lOO 

i^alluns,  at  9s  45  —  — 

Walic  hook.)    Bartered  3  lids,  wine,  at 

L.I  5,  for  100 gallons  rum,  ai  9s  45 

Journal.)  RiiMDr.ioIVine,xt:c<:\\icA  ico 

gals,  at  9s  in  barter  for  3  hds.  at  L.i  j         4J 

20.  Rule  IV.  Goods  and  other  real  accounts  are  Dr. 
for  all  charges  laid  out  on  them.  JJ  money  he  laid  out, 
they  are  Dr.  to  Cafh  ;  if  any  thing  elfe  be  delivered,  they 
are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered ;  if  the  charge  be  taken 
in  trujl,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  due. 
Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Paid  for  repairs  to  faip 
Traffick 

Journal.)  Ship  Trajf.ckDr.  to  Cafh,  paid 
for  rcp;iirs 

Wafle-book.)  Delivered  wood  from  my 
timber-yard  for  repairing  the  Angcl- 
tavtrn 

Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  Wood,  de- 
livered for  repairing  the  fame 

Wallc-book.)  Due  to  William  Carpen- 
ter for  repairs  to  the  Angel-tavern 

Journal.)  Ai-.gcl-tavern  Dr.  to  William 
Carpenter,  due  him  lor  npairs 


L.iS 

18 

ij 

15 

12 


L.35  - 

35  — 

260  — 


21.  Rule  V.  When  rents  ofhoiifes  or  lands,  freights 
ofjhips,  bounties  on  goods,  or  any  other  profits  jronireal 
accounts  are  received,  Cafh  is  Dr.  to  the  account  from 
which  the  profit  arifes  :  if  any  thing  bi  fides  money  be 
received,  the  article  received  is  Cr.  :  if  they  remain  un^ 
paid,  the  perfonwho  owes  them  is  Yit.     Thus, 

Wafle-book.)     Received  freight  of  the 

fhip  Traffick  for  a  voyage  to  London 
Journal.)  Ship  Traffick  Dr.  to  Cafo,  re- 
ceived freight  to  London 
Wafte-book.)    Received  1 00 barrels  fal- 

mon,  being  the  rent  of  Inver  fillicry, 

at  52s. 
Journal.)   Salmon  Dr.  to   Inver  fijljeiy, 

received  the  rent,  being  100  barrels, 

at  52s  260 

Wafte-book.)   John  Public  owes  me  a 

year's  rent  ot  the  Angel-tavcrn  52 

Journal.)    JohnFiiblic  Dr.  to  yiO/^f/Wa- 

i;(?r;;,  for  a  year's  rent  due  by  him  52  —  — 

22.  Rule  VI.  When  an  article  of  I  of s  occurs.  Profit 
andLofs,  orfomefuhfidiaryacLOunt,is'DT.  Jj  the  lofs 
be  paid  in  ready  money,  it  is  Dr.  to  Caflj  ;  if  it  be  paid 
in  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered.  IJ  it 
rcvidin  unpaid,  it  is  Ttv.tothe  perfon  to  who7/iit  is  owing. 
Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Given  my  daughter  at  her 

marriage  L.joo 

Journal.)   Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.   to  Cafh, 

given  my  daughter  at  her  nianiage  500 

Wafte-book.)  Taken  for  family  i\(e:  from 

my  granary  6bufli.  meal,  at  6s  8d  2 ■ 

Journal.) 
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Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs   [or  Proptr 
exper.ces^    Dr.   to  Meat,  taken  for  fil- 

mily  life,  6  biidis.  at  6s  8d  2 

Waftc-book.)  Due  James  Rich  for  a 

year's  iiitcrcftonL.iooo,at  4/^/- ttv;/.  40 

Journal.)   Profit  and  Lofs   \ox  Ir.tsrcft 

account']  Dr.  to  Jai/ut  Rich,  due  him 

ayear'siiuerell  onL.ioooat4/cTav;r.  40 

23.  Rule  VII.  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs,  tkat  is 
not  iminediately  ccnnedtd  with  any  real  account,  Cafli, 
the  article  received,  or  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  is 
Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  to  fome  fubfidiarj  account. 

Thus, 

Waftc-book).    Received  in  a  gift  from 

my  father  L.  100 

Journal.)   CafJj  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 

received  from  my  father.  100 

Waftc-book.)  Received  in  like  manner 

at  openina;  Ihop,  100  yards  cloth  at  12s  60 

Journal.)   Cloth  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 

received  from   my  father  at  opening 

fliop  100  yards,  at  125  60 

Waftc-book.)  James  Barbour  owes  me 

a  year's  intertfl  of  L.  1000  50 

Journal.)   Jivn.'s  Barbour  Dr.  10  Profit 

and  Lofs  [or  Inter efi  account]  due  by 

him  for  a  year's  intereft  of  L.  1000  jo 

24.  Rule  VIII.  When  one  perfon  pays  money,  or  de- 
livers any  thing  elfe  to  another  on  our  account,  the 
perfon  who  receives  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  who  pays 
it.     Thus, 

Wafle-hook.)  James  Goldfmith  has  paid 

the  bank  of  N.  America  on  my  account    L  100 

Journal.  Bankof  N.  A/neri.  Dr.  to  funics 

Goldfmith,  paid  them  by  him  ico 

Warte-book.)  Arthur  Young  has  deli- 
vered J'.mcs  Baker  100  quarters  wheat, 
for  which  I  am  to  account  to  him, 
at  50s  I  5c 

Journal.)  'Ja??!es  Baker  Dr.  to  Arthur 
Toung,  for  100  quarters  wheat  deli- 
vered him  on  my  account,  at  30s  150 

Payments  of  this  kind   are  often  iranfafled  by  bills 

of  exchanije. 

25.  The  fc  examples  will  make  the  learner  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  the  Journal,  and  the  rules  extend  to 
the  greatclt  part  of  the  fimple  tranfaiSlions  that  occur 
in  domcllic  trade.  We  may  obfcrve,  that  the  technical 
fcnfe  of  the  words  Dr.  and  Cr.  has  an  analogy  to  their 
meaning  in  common  language,  but  is  not  prcciftly  the 
fame.  Thus,  in  Ex.  i.  Rule  VIII.  the  journal-entry 
is,  Bank  of  N.  America  Dr.  to  James  ColJfmith ;  by 
which  wc  arc  not  to  underftand  that  the  bank  is  in- 
debted to  James  Goldfuiith  ;  for  a  debt  between  them 
has  no  connciition  with  our  bullnefs  ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entered  in  our  books:  the  meaning  of 
the  eiitrv  h,  that  the  bank  becomes  indebted  to  us  by 
ihc  tr.infatlions  narrated  ;  and  that  wc  become  indebted 
to  J.inies  Goldfmith  by  the  fame. 

26.  An  article  which  contains  more  Drs.  or  more 
Crs.  ih  in  one,  is  called  a  complex  pop.  The  form  of 
thcfc  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 
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£.v.  I.]  Sold  William  Drapier, 
25  pieces  cloth,  at  L.  15 

per  piece  L.  375 

130  ftones  wool,  at  5  s  6d 

per  (lone  -  3J  ij  — 

L  410  I J  — • 

If  the  two  articles  fold  to  William  Drapier  were  en- 
tered  fcparately  in  the  wafte-book,  and  transferred  to 
the  journal  by  Rule  I.  they  would  Itand  thus  ; 
Williatn  Drapier  Dr.  to  Cloth,  fold  him 

2f  pieces,  at  L.  IJ  -  -  L  375 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Wool,  fold  him 

150  (tones,  at  5s  6d  "  '  55   '5 — 

And  if  thcfc  were  ported  to  the  leger,  there  woidd 
be  two  articles  placed  to  the  Dr.  of  William  Drapier, 
one  to  the  Cr.  of  Cloih,  and  one  10  the  Cr.  of  Wool. 

But  the  faUs  may  be  entered  in  the  form  of  one  com- 
plex journal  pofl,  as  follows  : 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
To  Cloth,  for  25  pieces, 

at  L.  15  L  37; 

To  Wool,  for  1 30  Hones, 

at  5s  and  6d         -         •  35  i  J  — 

L  410  15  — 

And  then  there  isonly  onearticlcon  the  Dr.  of  William 
Drapier  in  the  leger. 

Ex.  2.]  Sold  10  pieces  cloih  to  W.  Drapier, 

at  L.  I  5  L.  150 

12  ditto  10  J. 

Mercer,  at  do  180 

— L  330 

22 
This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  I.  But  whereas 
there  was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs.  in  the  former  example, 
there  arc  two  Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this  :  William  Dra- 
pier and  John  IMercer,  the  purchaftrs,  arc  Drs.  for 
their  refpeclivc  quantities;  and  cloih,  which  is  the 
only  thing  delivered,  is  Cr.  for  the  whole  quantity. 
The  journal  pod  is. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Cloth, 
W.  Drapier,  for  10  pieces,  at  15I. 

L  150 

J.  Mercer,  for  12  ditto  at  15I.   180 

—  L  ??o 

22 

Ex.  3.]   Bought  from  H.  Hood, 

5  puncheons  rum,  at  L  42,  L  210 

3  hds.  claret,  at  53,         99 

2  pipes  Madeira,         at  56,       U2 


L  421  — 


This  example  falls  under  Rule  II.     The  articles  re- 
ceived, rum,  claret,  and  Madeira,  are  Drs.  ;  and  the 
perfon  from  whom  they  are  received  is  the  only  Cr. 
Sundries  Dr.    to   Hinry    Hood, 

Num,  for  5  puncheons,  at  42I.   L  210 

Claret,  for  3  hds,  at  33,  99 

Madeira,  for  2  pipes,  at  56,         112  —  — 

L  ^2  I 

Ex.  4.]  Bt.  5oqrs.  wheat  from  J. 

TuU,  at  35s       L  87  10  — 
12  from  S.Ellis,  36s  21   12  — 


62 
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This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  II.  There  is  only 
one  Dr.  wheat  being  the  only  thing  received  ;  and  two 
Crs.  becaiifc  it  is  received  from  ditfcrcnt  perfons. 

lyhiat  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  J.  Tall,  fur  so  qrs.  at  35s  L87  10  — 
To  E.  Ellis,  for  12  qrs.  at  36s      21    12  — 

—  L  109     2  — 

63 

In  like  manner,  examples  might  be  given  of  complex 
ports  under  every  rule,  which  contained  cither  fcvcral 
Drs.  or  feveral  Crs.  ;  but  as  it  is  unnecelfary  to  en- 
large fo  far,  we  Ihall  only  add  a  few  examples  of  cafes, 
in  which  the  ditfcrent  parts  of  the  complex  article  fall 
under  different  rules. 
Ex.  5.]  Sold  1 50  qrs.  beans  to  A.  Arnot, 


at  13s  4d 
75  ditto  toS.  Berry, 

at  13s  4d 
18  ditto  for  ready 
money,  13s  2d 


L. 100  


50 


II  17 


243  L.  161  17  — 

Here  beans  are  delivered,  fome  to  different  pur- 
chafers  on  truft,  and  fome  for  ready  money.  The 
purchafers  are  Drs.  for  the  quantities  fold  to  each, 
by  Rule  1.  ;  Calh  is  Cr.  for  the  quantity  fold  for 
ready  money,  by  Rule  III.  ;  and  beans  are  Cr.  for  the 
whole. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  beans. 

A.  Arnot  for  I  50  qrs.  at  1 3s  4d  LlOO 

S.  Berry,  for  7  J  13s  4d       50 

Cajh,  ior         81  13s  2d        II  17  — 

L161  17  — 

Ex.  6.]  BoLigbt  from  Davi  1  Yoiin^ 
I  cwt,  3  qrs.  copper,  at  L.  12  per 
cwt.  L  105  — 

Paid  in  part,  L  50 

Balance,  55 


-L  105 


Here  the  article  received,  copper,  is  the  only  Dr.  ; 
but  as  it  is  bought  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 
on  credit,  it  is  Dr.  to  Calh  for  the  value  of  the  former, 
by  Rule  III.  and  to  the  feller  for  the  value  of  the  latter, 
by  Rule  II. 

Copper  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
For  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  at  L.  12  per 

cwt  -  L.  105 


To  Cajh  in  part,                     L.  jo  — 
7'»Z).2'o/(«_^,forbalauceduehim,55 


L  105 


Rule  II. ;    and  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  Lofs  by  bad   debts, 
for  the  reft,  by  Rule  VI. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  IVilfon, 
Cafl},  forcompt,  on  L.  150, 

at  155. /t-r    L.  L  112  10  — 

Pre/;/ d«i/Lo/i,  for  balance  loll  37  10  — 

L  I  JO 

Ex.  8.  ]  Shipped  for  William  Smith,  p;r  the  Bonad- 
vcnture,  Forbes,  from  Pliiladclphia  to  Richmond, 
1000  yds  liiKU,  at  IS  2d     L.  sS  6  8 
600  lb.  leather,  bought 

from  J.  Currier,  at  is         30 

Paid  charges  at  fliipping        — 13  4 

^ L.  89 

Here  William  Smith  is  Dr.  for  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  ;  he  is  debtor  to  Linen  for  the  quantity  delivered, 
as  by  Rule  I.  and  to  J.  Currier  for  the  leailier  delivered 
by  him,  by  Rule  VIII.  and  to  cafli  for  the  charges 
paid  by  us,  by  Rule  I. 

Williain  Smith  Dr.  to  Sundries , 
To  Linen,     for   looo  yards, 

at  IS  2d  L.  58     6     8 

To  J.  Currier,  for  600  lb. 

leather,  at  i  s  30 

To  Cajh,  for  charges  at  iliip- 

ping                                         —13    4 
Shipped    per    the    Fonad- 
vcnture,    Forbes,    from 
Philadelphia  to  Richmond.   L.89 

27.  The  learner  may  be  aflifted  in  underffanding 
thefe  and  other  complex  polls,  by  rcfolving  them  into 
llniple  ones.  Moft  of  them  might  have  been  Hated  in 
that  manner  ;  and  the  complex  form  is  only  preferred 
for  abridging  the  Icger.  In  fome  articles  the  ditfe- 
rent  claufes  are  fo  connected,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
paratcd  with  propriety. 

The  narration  is  fometimes  equally  diffiifed  through 
the  poll,  after  the  Dr.  aud  Cr.  as  in  the  five  firft  exam- 
ples. Sometimes  the  chief  circumflances  are  narrated 
before  the  Drs.  or  Crs.  be  fpecified,  as  in  Ex.  6. ;  fome- 
times  after  the  h'rft,  as  in  Ex.  7. ;  and  foraetimes  at  the 
end,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

28.  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs.  and 
more  Crs.  than  one.  Thefc  may  be  entered  in  one 
journal-poff.  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries,  fpecifying  firlt 
the  Drs.  and  then  the  Crs.  But,  as  this  method  is 
fomewhat  confufed,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  bet- 
ter way  to  divide  the  tranfaflion  into  two  journal- 
polls  ;  fo  that  the  firll  may  contain  only  one  Dr.  and 
the  fecond  only  one  Cr. 


Ex.  7.]  James  Wilfon  being  bankrupt,  I  have  ac- 
cepted a  couipofition  on  the  debt  due  by  him  to  me  of 
L.  I  JO,  and  difcharged  the  fame. 
The  compofition  received,  at  i  js 

per  L.  is,      L  112  10  — 
And  the  balance  loft  37  10  — 

L  I  JO 

Here  the  whole  debt  of  L,  ijo,  due  by  James  Wil- 
fon, is  cancelled  ;  and  he  mufl  therefore  be  ftated  as 
Cr.  for  that  fum.    Cafli  is  Dr.  for  the  fura  received,  by 


Ex.  Bartered  with  James  Fo- 
theringal  100  pieces  ofna- 
burgs,  at  I2s 
100  lb.  thread,  at  3  s  6d 

For  10  hds  flaxfeed,  at  jos 
joo  yds  linen,  at  i  s  6d 
And  received  the  ba- 
lance in  money 


L. 

60 

17  10  — 

L.  77  10  — 

L. 

2J 

37  10  — 

. 

ij 

L.  77  10  — 

JOURNAt. 
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Jo  u  R  N  A  L .   St/'idriei  Dr.  /o  Sundries. 

Flaxfcfd,  for  lo  lids  at  50s     L.  2J 

Linen,  for  jooyds,  atis6d       37   10  — 
Received  in  barierfrom  J.  Ko- 

theringal 
Cajh,  for  balance  15 

L. 77  10  — 


ToOftiaiurgs,  for  loopieccs, 

at  I  2s  L.60  — 

ToTTrifd-/,  forioolb.at3S  6d    17  10 


Delivered  him  in  barter 

Or  rather. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Jamis  Fothcringal. 

Flaxfeed,  for  10  hds  at  Jos     L.  25 

Li«?/;,  for  jooyds,  at  IS  6d       37  10  — 

Received  in  barter 
CaJh,  received  balance  I J  — 


-L.  77  10  — 


•L.  77  10  — 

James  F'jtheriiigal  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Opiabitrgs,  for  loo pieces, 

at  12  s  L.60 

To  7'/'»v<7</, forioolb.at  3s6d     17  10  — 

Delivered  in  barter L.  77  10 — ■ 

29.  It  is  neither  practicable  nor  necelTary  to  enti- 
meraic  all  kinds  of  complex  polls  that  may  occur  in 
biifinefs.  W't  Ihall  here  only  mention  tiie  entries  which 
occur  at  opening  the  books. 

The  firll  journal-poll  contains  the  fubftance  of  the 
inventory.  The  entry  is  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stuck  ;  the 
particular  Drs.  are  Calli,  the  ditfcrent  kinds  of  goods 
and  other  property  belonging  to  us,  and  the  perfons  in- 
debted to  us. 

The  fccond  journal-poft  contains  the  debts  due  by 
us.  The  entry  is.  Stick  Dr.  to  Sundries  ;  the  particu- 
lar Crs.  are  the  perfons  10  whom  \vc  arc  indebted. 

The  form  of  thefe  entries  is  more  fully  exhibited  at 
the  begining  of  the  following  feis. 

30.  The  journal  ihouUi  be  written  by  one  perfon,  in 
3  fair  hand  and  at  Icifurc  hours.  The  articles  are  fc- 
parated,  and  the  titles  and  dates  marked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  wafle-book,  5  3-  The  entries  are 
written  in  half  text,  for  ornament  and  dilHn;5lion.  In 
the  inventory,  the  dcfignation  (or  the  bufinefs,  llation, 
and  place  of  refidencc)  of  every  perfon  is  mentioned; 
and  the  fame  is  done  the  firft  time  that  any  name  oc- 
curs in  journal-entry.  At  other  times,  it  is  fulHcienc 
to  enter  the  name  without  the  defignaiion,  unlefs  wc 
Tiave  dealings  with  two  perfons  of  the  fame  name;  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  always  necelliiry  to  annex  the  deligna- 
tion,  in  onler  to  dillinguifli  them.  The  narration 
fhould  be  complete,  without  referring  to  the  walie- 
book ;  and  fo  clear,  that  every  i)erIon  acquaiiitej 
with  the  llyle  of  the  journal,  may  underlland  it  with 
cafe.  When  the  poll  is  written,  we  mark  a  dalh  / 
againft  tlie  article,  on  the  margin  of  the  walle-book, 
(0  rtiow  how  far  the  writing  of  tlie  journal  is  advanced. 


Seft.   IV.       Of  Posting    and  Balancing    the 
Lecer. 

31.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  legcr,  is  to 
allot  a  proper  fpace  for  each  account.  The  accounts 
may  be  cither  opened  iii  the  fame  order  that  they  oc- 


cur in  the  journal;  or  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  placed  together,  tiic  perlonal  accounts  on  one  part 
of  the  legcr,  and  the  real  accounts  in  another.  The 
accounts  of  Stock,  and  Protit  and  Lofs,  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginiiiUf;.  The  room  which  each  will 
require  cannot  be  exactly  knov.n,  but  mull  be  con- 
jetturcd  from  the  number  of  tranfadlions  that  arc  likely 
to  follow- 

The  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  flrong  text  at 
each  corner  of  the  top-line  ;  and  the  titles  ot  (he  ac- 
counts are  written  in  fair  text  through  both  folios,  if 
neceffary.  The  defignations  of  the  ptrfonal  accounts 
may  be  written  on  half  text,  or  Italian  hand  ;  and  fomc 
write  the  titles  in  Saxon  hand,  for  ornament.  The 
word  Dr.  is  prefixed  to  the  title  on  the  left-hand 
page  ;  and  Contra  Cr.  annexed  to  it  on  the  right-hand 
page. 

32.  Next,  an  Index  mufl  be  provided,  for  pointing 
out  the  folios  where  the  accounts  are  opened.  The 
titles  of  the  accounts  are  opened  alphabetically  in  the 
index,  and  the  number  of  the  folio  annexed.  Perfonal 
accounts  are  entered  by  the  firll  letter  of  the  firname  ; 
companies,  by  the  firfl  letter  of  the  firname  of  the  firft 
partner;  and  all  other  accounts,  by  the  firfl  letter  of 
the  firll  w'ord.  Tlie  moil  convenient  kind  of  index  is 
a  long  narrow  book  of  24  leaves,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  A  is  marked  on  the  top  of  the  firft 
leaf,  and  the  paper  pared  away  below  it ;  Bis  mark- 
ed on  the  fccond  leaf,  under  A ;  and  the  other  let- 
ter on  the  following  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner;  by 
means  of  which  we  can  turn  at  once  to  any  letter  re- 
quired. 

33.  In  polling  the  leger,  proceed  by  the  following 
dircflions.  Firft,  look  for  the  Dr.  of  the  journal-poft 
in  the  index  under  the  proper  letter,  and  this  dircds 
you  to  the  folio  of  the  leger  where  the  account  is,  if 
it  be  already  opened  :  if  not,  you  muft  allot  a  fpacc 
for  it,  write  the  title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index.  Then 
enter  the  article  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  account 
under  the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  writing  the 
date  on  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  on 
the  line,  with  the  word  To  prefixed,  and  a  fliort  nar- 
ration of  the  tranfaclion  annexed,  and  infening  the 
film  in  the  money  column,  and  the  quantity,  if  it  be  an 
account  of  goods,  in  the  inner  column.  Then  turn  to 
the  account  of  the  Cr.  of  the  journal-poft,  and  enter 
the  article  in  the  right-hand  page,  prefixing  the  word 
B\  to  the  name  of  the  Dr. 

34.  This  being  done,  turn  to  thejonrnal,  and  mark 
on  the  margin  the  number  of  folios  to  which  the 
article  is  polled.  The  figures  which  point  out  the  re- 
ference to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  folios  Ihould  be  I'eparated 
by  a  line:  for  example.  If  the  Dr.  entry  be  on  the 
third  folio,  and  the  Cr.  entry  on  the  fitth,  the  refe- 
rence is  marked  I.  Thcfc  figures  (how  how  far  the 
porting  is  advanced,  and  arc  ufeful  in  comparing  the 
books. 

The  figures  for  dates  or  references  fliould  be  written 
in  a  lighter  hand  than  the  figures  in  the  columns  for 
money  or  quantity. 

3  J.  There  is  often  a  reference  column  ruled  in  the 
ledger,  for  pointing  out  the  other  entry,  correfponding 
to  any  article.  In  this  column,  the  folio  of  ihc  Cr. 
entry  is  marked  againll  the  Dr.  article,  and  the  folio 
of  the  Dr.  entry  againll  the  Cr.  article. 

Sometimes 
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Someiimcs  the  accounts  are  numbered  accordinj;  to 
the  order  in  the  legcr;  and  the  references,  both  in 
the  journal  and  Icgcr,  point  cm  the  number  of  ihc  ac- 
coinii  indcad  of  (he  t'olio. 

56.  In  coiiiplfX  pods,  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs.  or 
Crs.  in  tlieir  order,  and  enter  the  articles  according  to 
the  foregoing  dircClions ;  placing  the  Aims  belonging 
to  each  in  the  money  column,  againfl  the  rcfpcilivc  en- 
tries. 

37.  An  article  in  tlie  leger  is  generally  comprehend- 
ed in  one  line.  The  narration  ihould  be  as  full  .ns  can 
be  contained  in  that  bounds.  If  it  cannot  be  narrated 
completely,  the  journal  is  referred  to  for  further  par- 
ticulars, by  wuung  per  Journal,  (or  l>ir  J.)  either  af- 
ter an  incoinplcic  narration,  or  immediately  after  the 
Dr.  or  Cr.  when  there  is  no  room  for  a  proper  narra- 
tion. In  comple.x  polls,  there  can  feldoni  be  any  narra- 
tion annexed  to  the  (ingle  Dr.  or  the  fingle  Cr.  The 
entry  is  generally  To  Sundrwi  per  J.  or.  By  Suniirici 
fir  J.  W  the  fcufe  of  the  whole  article  can  be  nar- 
rated, it  llioiild  be  done  ;  but  it  is  improper  to  narrate 
the  firft  or  any  other  part  of  the  article,  and  omit  the 
others. 

38.  When  the  fpacc  allotted  for  an  account  in  the 
leger  is  filled  up,  the  account  inuft  be  tranfporied  to 
another  folio.  For  this  purpofe  add  the  columns  on 
both  lidcs,  and  write  agaiiill  the  fum,  Tranfportcd  to 

folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where  the 
new  account  is  opened,  in  the  rel'crence-column,  or  on 
the  line,  if  no  reference-column  be  ufcd.  Then,  after 
tilling  the  new  account,  and  entering  the  number  of  the 
folio  in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr.  To  amount  brought 

from  folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where 
the  old  account  was  ;  and  on  theCr.  By  amount,  brought 
from  folio  ,  and  place  the  liims  and  quantities,  if 
any,  in  the  proper  columns. 

When  either  lide  of  an  account  is  full,  both  fides 
fliould  be  tranfportcd,  and  diagonal  lines  drawn,  to  fill 
lip  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fide  which  requires  it. 

39.  The  books  Ihould  be  written  up  as  frequently  as 
can  be  done  conveniently  ;  fo  that  the  journal  may  keep 
pace  nearly  with  the  walle-bouk,  and  the  leger  with 
the  journal.  Each  book  (lioiild  be  carefully  revifed, 
and  compared  with  the  book  from  which  it  is  polled. 
In  comparing  the  leger,  obftrve  the  following  direc- 
tions : 

Begin  w-ith  the  firft  journal-poft,  and  turn  to  the  fo- 
lio of  the  Icijer  where  the  Dr.  is  entered,  which  you 
are  directed  to  by  the  marginal  reference,  and  compare 
the  date,  entry,  and  fum.  If  you  find  them  to  cor- 
rcfpond,  it  is  well  ;  if  not,  the  leger  niuft  be  altered 
till  it  correfpond  with  the  journal.  Then  place  a  dot 
before  the  reference-figure  in  the  journal,  and  a  mark 
\  before  the  fum  in  the  Itgcr. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  compare  the  Cr.  of 
the  journal-poft,  and  all  the  following  pofis  in  their 
order.  The  dots  in  the  journal  Ihow  how  far  the  com- 
parifon  is  advanced,  and  the  marks  in  the  leger  fliow 
what  articles  arc  compared. 

The  fu:i)s  of  accounts  tranfported  fliould  be  left 
blank  till  the  books  be  compared  ;  as  an  error  in  any 
article  will  occafion  an  alteration  in  the  fim. 

40.  Some  accountants  correct  all  errors  in  the  le- 
ger, without  crazing  any  thing,  by  the  following  me- 
thods:  ill.  If  the  fum  be  entered  loo  fmall,  they  make 


a  fccond  entry  for  the  deficiency.  2.  If  it  be  entered 
too  large,  they  make  an  entry  on  the  oppofite  fide  for 
the  excels.  ;d.  If  it  be  entered  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  account,  they  enter  it  twice  to  the  other  ;  once,  to 
counterbalance  the  error,  and  a  fecond  time  for  the  true 
entry.  4ih,  If  it  be  entered  on  a  wrong  account,  ihey 
charge  the  wrong  account  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  by,  the  right 
one. 

41.  We  do  not  much  approve  of  thefe  methods,  as 
they  give  the  books  a  conlufed  appearance  ;  and  would 
rather  recommend  the  following  rules:  ift.  If  an  ar- 
ticle be  omitted,  do  not  attempt  to  interline  at  the 
place  where  it  Ihould  have  been  ;  but  inlc-rt  it  under 
the  lall  article  whenyo'.idifcover  the  ominion,and  mark 
a  crofs  X  againlt  it  on  the  margin,  and  anoihtr  at  the 
place  where  it  (liould  have  been.  2d,  If  yim  difcover 
a  miftake  immediately  u  hen  committed,  corrcfl  it  with- 
out cancflliiigauy  thinjr,  as  in  this  example.  To  Cajh, 
fay, To  Jn7ric-i  Spiers  receive  J  lo  account.  3d,  If  you 
have  written  a  line  entirely  wrong,  or  in  a  wrongpl.ice, 
write  the  word  Error  at  the  end,  prefix  a  crofs,  and 
omit  or  cancel  the  fum.  4th,  Cancel  errors,  by  draw- 
ing a  line  lightly  through  tlicm,  fo  that  the  old  writ- 
ing may  ftill  be  legible;  by  which  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a  fraudulent 
purpofe.  The  fame  method  fliould  be  followed  in  cor- 
refting  errors  in  the  journal. 

42.  When  the  comparifon  of  the  books  is  finiflied, 
glance  over  the  leger,  to  obferve  if  the  mark  of  com- 
parifon be  affixed  to  every  article.  If  not,  you  mufl 
turn  to  the  journal,  and  obferve  if  the  articles  be  right 
which  had  not  been  marked. 

43.  Becaule  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  the 
leger  fhould  be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the  Cr.  \  14. 
it  is  proper  to  try  if  they  correfpond.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, you  may  add  the  Dr.  of  every  account,  except 
iuch  as  arc  alread;  balancid,  placing  the  fimis  in  an  in- 
ner column,  and  extending  them  at  the  end  of  one  or 
more  folios,  as  you  find  mofl  convenient,  to  the  outer 
column  :  and,  as  you  go  along,  add  theCr.  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  the  fum  total  of  both  fides  be  cq.ial,  it 
gives  a  prefiiniption  that  the  books  are  right;  if  they 
ditfer  there  is  certainly  fonie  raillake.  This  is  called 
the  Trial-balance.  The  labour  bcftow  ed  upon  it  is  not 
loft,  as  the  funis  may  be  referved  for  affilling  us  to  col- 
lect the  balances;  the  method  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

44.  If  the  funis  of  the  trial  balance  do  not  corre- 
fpond, the  books  muft  be  examined  again.  For  this 
purpofe,  begin  with  the  firft  article  on  the  Dr.  fide  of 
the  firft  account,  and  turn  to  the  account  where  the 
correfponding  entry  is,  which  you  will  find  by  the  fi- 
gure in  the  reference-column.  If  the  articles  agree, 
mark  them  with  a  dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  articles  on  the  Dr.  of  the  firft  account  ;  then 
with  the  articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame  ;  and  then  with 
the  following  accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  error  or 
errors  be  difcovcred.  In  complex  entries,  obferve  if 
the  amount  of  the  funis  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the 
funis  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  a  dotted  article, 
you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it  has  been  examined  al- 
ready. 

If  the  errors  be  not  difcovcred  at  the  firft  revifal,  you 
muft  repeat  the  lame  operation  again,  till  you  bring  the 
books  to  balance.     Marks  different  from  the  foinur 
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enes,  or  Jiffercnily  placed,  ni;iy  lie  nlld  to  lignit'y  that 
an  article  liis  bctn  examined  a  fccoiid  ur  tinrd  time. 
As  the  detection  o(  errors  is  tile  moll  tedious  and  dif- 
Mgrceablc  part  of  l)ool<-kccpin}^,  tlie  accoiUiiant  will 
be  induced  lo  giiird  ai;ain(l  tlicni  with  all  pi)i!ib!e  care, 
wlien  he  lias  once  experienced  the  trouble  which  ihey 
occafion. 

4J.  Before  wc  explain  tlie  method  of  balancing  the 
bool^s,  it  will  be  proper  lo  direft  the  learner  how  to 
balance  particular  accoiniis.  When  we  letilc  accounts 
with  any  pcrlon,  and  afcertain  how  much  isoAingat 
either  hand,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  balance  his  account  in 
the  leger,  and  open  a  new  one,  beginning  with  the 
fum  that  was  due  according  to  the  fettlenient;  and 
when  we  clear  accounts  again,  wc  nuift  go  back  to  that 
article,  and  no  farther. 

If  any  articles  be  charged  on  cither  fuie,  at  the  time 
of  fettling,  they  mull  be  immediatlcy  entered  on  the 
wafte-book  ;  from  wliicli  they  will  pais  in  courfc  to  the 
journal  and  If  gcr  ;  and  a  remark  mull  be  entered  in 
the  walle-book,  that  the  account  was  fettled,  and  the 
balance  transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  new  ac- 
count. This  remark  is  tranfcribed  in  the  journal; 
and  the  leger  accoiuit  is  balanced,  when  it  occurs,  in 
the  courfc  of  polling. 

If  the  balance  be  due  to  you,  write  on  the  Cr.  Ry 
balanci  dm  to  hhii  Dr.  to  nc-w  iicconnt,  and  infcrt  the 
fum  due  you  ;  after  which,  the  amount  of  both  fides 
will  be  equal.  Add  the  account,  placing  the  lunis  op- 
pofite  to  each  other  ;  and,  if  the  lides  be  unequal,  draw 
u  diagonal  line  through  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  iliortcr 
fide,  and  clofe  the  old  account  by  drawing  lilies  under 
the  fuins.  Then  open  the  new  account  immediately 
under  the  old  one,  or  in  a  new  folio  if  the  old  one  be 
full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr.  To  b.itance  of  forwer  ac- 
count due  by  him.  If  the  balance  be  due  by  you  to 
liim,  the  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides,  with 
the  neceifary  alterations.  When  the  new  account  is 
opened  in  the  fame  folio,  it  is  unnecellary  to  repeat  the 
title;  but  the  year  and  month,  as  well  as  the  day,  are 
repeated  at  the  date  of  the  tirll  article. 

46.  Sometimes  when  an  account  is  balanced,  one  or 
more  articles  arc  left  out  on  purpofc:  For  example, 
goods  lately  bought  on  credit  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
fcttlement  may  only  relate  to  articles  of  longer  (land- 
ing. When  this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  articles  omitted  be 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  leger,  we  write  on  the  Cr.  thus, 
By  artichs  fold  him  fma  \H  January  rejtlaced:  and 
when  we  have  balanced  the  account,  and  opened  a 
jiew  one,  we  write  on  the  Dr.  To  articles  nplaced  at 
fettling,  fiirnijhcd  fince  ijl  January  ;  or,  if  the  ar- 
ticles were  left  out  for  any  other  rcafon,  wc  explain 
the  fame  in  the  narration.  If  the  omitted  articles  be 
onthcCr.  the  like  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite 
fides.  It  lliould  be  noticed  in  the  walle-book  and  jour- 
Hal  when  this  operation  is  neccllury. 

47.  When  we  port  any  common  article  from  tlic 
journal,  we  enter  the  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account, 
and  on  the  Cr.  of  another:  when  we  balance  an  ac- 
count, we  place  the  balance  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  the  old 
account,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  new  one,  or  coniriry- 
wife  :  and  whenwc  replace  an  article,  as  above  directed, 
to  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  the  old  account,  we  pl.ice  ii  after 
balancing  to  the  Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one.  Thus,  in 
thcfe  entries,  as  well  as  in  common  polls,  there  arc  like 


funis  entered  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  ofthe  leger,  and  iHt 
general  equality  ot  the  li.l<  s  is  flill  preftrved. 

48.  Merchants  generally  balance  their  books  once  a- 
year.  The  delign  of  this  operation  is  to  collect  the 
various  branches  of  their  bulincfs,  ditfufcd  through  the 
books,  into  a  concife  abfiracl ;  to  afcertain  their  gain 
or  lofs  fiiice  the  lall  balance;  and  exhibit  the  prefcnt 
Hate  of  their  funds.  I(  the  bulinefs  be  of  fucli  a  kind, 
that  moft  of  the  branches  naturally  come  to  an  ifTuc  at 
a  certain  time  of  year,  that  lime  is  the  proper  one  for 
making  the  bilance.  Oiherwifc  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  the  leall  bufy  time,  may  be  choftn. 

49.  It  is  proper,  after  balancing,  to  fettle  as  many 
perfonal  accounts  as  polTible  ;  to  clear  all  arrears  and 
fmall  charges  ;  to  take  an  exaft  inventory  of  the  goods 
on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done  ;  and  affix  a  moticrate 
value  to  each  article,  according  to  the  current  prices  at 
the  time :  fuch  a  value  as  you  would  be  willing  at  pre- 
fent  to  buy  for.  It  is  more  proper  to  value  the  goods 
on  hand  in  conformity  to  the  current  prices,  ihan  at 
prime  cofl  :  for  the  defign  of  affixing  any  value  is  10 
point  out  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reality 
obtained  fo  foon  as  the  prices  rife,  or  the  lofs  fuffercd 
fo  foon  as  they  fall ;  therefore  it  is  impuffible  to  make 
up  a  jufl  flate  of  the  affairs,  unlefs  the  prefent  prices  be 
attended  to. 

50.  Thefe  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make  the 
balance  as  follows  :  Prepare  two  Iheets  of  paper,  ruled 
with  money-columns,  in  the  form  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  ; 
write  Froft  and  Lofs  as  the  title  of  the  firft,  and  Ba- 
lane:  as  the  title  of  the  fecond. 

Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  for  computing  the  balances, 
and  mark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  funis  of  each  ac- 
count in  the  leger,  in  a  regular  order.  If  a  trial- 
balance  was  made,  the  fums  may  be  tranfcribed  from  it. 
Pafs  by  fuch  accounts  as  are  already  cloltd  ;  alfo  the 
accounts  of  Stock  and  Piofit  and  Lofs,  which  arc  al- 
ways the  lafl  of  being  balanced.  Then  fubtract  the 
lefler  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  on  ei- 
ther of  the  lliecis  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  Iheet  which  correfponds  to 
the  greater  fum  of  tlie  account.     More  particularly. 

In  perfonal  accounis,  enter  the  difference,  which  is 
the  debt  owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  on  the  proper  lldc 
of  the  balance- Iheet. 

In  the  cafli-account,  enter  the  difference,  which  is  the 
money  in  hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  ot  the  balancc-lhcet. 

In  accounts  of  gooils  or  other  properiv,  if  there  be 
nothing  remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference,  which 
is  the  gain  or  lofs,  on  tlic  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and 
lofs  Iheet. 

If  the  whole  be  flill  on  hand,  enter  the  prefent  value 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-llieet ;  and,  if  this  be  different 
from  the  prime  coll,  charges  included,  enter  the  dif- 
ference on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  fliect. 

If  part  be  fold,  and  part  on  hand,  place  the  value 
of  the  quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  and 
add  them.  The  fum  is  the  whole  rciiun  iliat  will  be 
obtained,  if  the  rell  of  the  goods  be  fold  at  the  cAi- 
mated  value;  and  this,  being  compared  with  the  fiim 
of  the  Dr.  which  is  the  whole  expenee,  fliows  ihc  gain 
or  lofs.  Enter  the  fimc  on  the  proper  fide  of  ilic  pro- 
fit and  lofs  Ihecl,  and  enter  the  quantity  and  value  on 
hand,  on  the  Dr.  Il.ic  of  the  balance-Oieet. 

Obfcrve  if  the  ijuantities  iu  ihc  inner  columns  be  c* 
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equal  on  boih  fides,  when  the  goods  are  all  fold  ;  or, 
jf  liic  ditfcrcucc,  when  only  part  is  fold,  be  equal  to 
llie  qiiantiiy  on  liand.  If  they  corrtfjiund,  you  have 
a  jiUt  account  of  the  goods.  If  the  Ur.  be  greater, 
there  is  fonittliiiig  amilling,  which  you  mud  enter  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  balancc-lhect,  and  mark  the  caufe  oi'ihc 
(leiiciency,  as  intake,  walle,  or  the  like.  If  ihc  Cr. 
be  greater,  there  is  an  excefs,  which  you  iniift  enter 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  balancc-flieet,  together  wiih  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it,  as  ditfercnee  of  meafure,  or  the  like. 

In  accounts  fub(idiary  to  profit  and  lofs,  enter  the 
dililrence  on  the  proper  tide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  fheet. 

MMien  there  is  nothing  written  on  one  fide  of  an  ac- 
count, enter  the  fuin  of  the  article  or  articles  on  that 
Jlieet  which  the  kind  of  the  account  points  out. 

51.  When  you  have  collected  all  the  balances,  fuin 
up  both  Ihcets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lofs  llieet  the 
funis  of  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  leger  :  then 
fubtravft  the  lelfer  fum  of  each  (lieet  from  the  greater. 

This  being  done,  mark  the  funis  of  the  flock-account 
on  your  coniputation-paptr,  and  add  thereto  the  ba- 
lance of  the  profit  and  lofs-llieet  on  the  lide  which  cor- 
rcfponds  with  the  greater  fum  of  that  account:  then 
fubtraft  the  leflcr  from  the  greater.  The  remainder 
will  be  equal  to  the  diticrence  of  the  fides  of  the  ba- 
lance-llieet,  if  the  books  be  right,  and  the  balances 
«xa6lly  coUefted. 

52.  We  Ihall  prove  that  this  equality  miift  always 
hold,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  collet^eH.  The 
Dr.  of  the  balancc-llicet  contains  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  you,  and  every  debt  owing  to  you  ; 
and  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt  owing  by  you:  there- 
fore the  difference  of  ihe  fides  lliows  what  your  nett 
cftate  amounts  to.  The  profit  and  lofs  fheet,  when  the 
articles  from  the  leger  are  included,  contains  every 
thing  you  have  gained  on  the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you 
liave  lofton  the  Dr. ;  and  the  difference  of  the  fides  is 
your  nett  gain  or  lofs.  The  flock-account  contained 
your  cffeJls  and  debts  at  the  time  the  books  were  o- 
pened  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  gain  or  lofs  is  added 
to  the  proper  fide,  it  mull  fliow  the  extent  of  your  nett 
cftate  ai  prefcnt.  Thus  the  flock-account  and  balancc- 
ilieet  both  point  out  how  much  you  are  worth  at  pre- 
fent ;  the  one  from  your  former  flock,  allowance  being 
made  for  your  gains  or  lulfes  ;  the  other  from  a  view 
of  your  prcfent  cfft-fts  and  debts  ;  and  thty  will  cor- 
rcfpond,  becaufe  both  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  truth, 
if  the  books  be  correal. 

53.  Though  the  books  mull  bulance,  if  free  from 
error,  yet  it  is  fonietimes  difficult  to  adjufl  them  ex- 
aflly,  efjiccially  when  the  buliacfsis  extenlive,  and  the 
crrror  trilling.  If  there  be  flill  a  difference,  which  we 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  further  fcarch  for, 
we  may  clofe  the  books,  by  making  Profit  and  Lofs 
Dr.  and  Cr.  for  the  fame.  This  introduces  an  article 
on  one  fide  of  the  leger,  which  has  none  corrcfpond- 
ino-  to  it  on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undifco- 
vcred  error. 

J4.  The  balance  being  ftruck,  your  next  work  is  to 
dole  the  books.  Every  article  in  the  leger  fliould  be 
polled  from  the  journal;  therefore,  the  niofl  regular 
way  of  fiuifliing  both  is  by  inferting  the  following  ar- 
ticles in  the  journal,  and  polling  them  in  the  common 
manner  to  the  leger. 

ifl,   Profit  and  Lofi  Dv.  to  Sundries,  for  lofs  on  the 


follo'j.'ing  accounts.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Dr.  of   the  Profit  and  Lofs  fheet. 

2d,  SundriiS  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain,  on  the 
folloiuing  accounts.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Cr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  fliect. 

3d,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  debts  and 
property  belonging  to  J/ie. 

4t!l,  Sundries,  Dr.  to  Balana-account  for  debts  due 
by  vie.  The  particulars  of  this  and  the  former  are  ta- 
ken from  the  refi'ciilive  fides  of  the  balance-flicet. 

5th,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  gain  ;  or 
Stock  Dr.  to  I  rofit  and  Lofs  for  nett  lifs. 

6th   Balance-account  Dr.  to  Stock  fir  nett  flock. 

SS.  When  the  four  firfl  of  thcfe  articles  are  pofled 
in  the  leger,  all  the  perfonal,  real,  and  fubfidiary  ac- 
counts will  balance,  and  you  may  add  them  as  yon  go 
along.  In  accounts  of  goods,  if  iliere  be  any  defi- 
ciency, you  niufl  enter  it  on  the  Cr.  in  the  inner  co- 
lumn ;  and,  if  there  be  any  outcome,  you  muft  enter  it 
on  the  Dr.  before  you  add  the  account.  Then  the  fums 
of  every  account  and  every  column  on  the  oppofite  fides 
will  be  equal. 

The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are.  Profit  and 
Lofs,  Stock,  and  Balance.  The  fifth  poft  balances  the 
profit  and  lofs  account,  and  the  fixih  balances  the  flock- 
account.  It  was  noticed,  \  14,  that  the  whole  fums 
of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  legtr  are  equal ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  fides  of  every  account,  except  one,  be  balanced, 
that  one  will  balance  of  its  own  accord.  The  balance- 
account  alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial,  yon  will 
find  that  the  fides  are  equal.  This  affords  an  additional 
proof,  or,  ai  leall,  a  different  view,  of  what  was  de- 
monllrated,  with  relpcc't  to  the  balance  of  the  books, 
in  §  52. 

The  lines  above  and  under  ihe  fums,  at  a  general 
balance,  may  be  drawn  with  red  ink  ;  and,  at  the  ba- 
lancing of  particular  accounts,  with  black  ink,  for 
diftinition. 

56.  Some  choofe  to  infert  the  particulars  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  and  balance  llicets  in  the  rcfpei.1iv<-  accounts  of 
the  leger.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  unneccffary  to  enu- 
merate them  alfo  in  the  journal. —  Some  chufe  to  ba- 
lance the  accounts  of  goods,  whenever  the  quaniiiy  is 
fold  off;  and  we  approve  of  this  method,  as  it  Icflcns 
the  work  at  the  general  balance,  which  is  alv.ays  fuf- 
ficiently  laborious. 

57.  Thus  is  the  flate  of  a  perfon's  affairs  brought 
together,  in  a  fhort  conipafs,  under  his  view  ;  and  the 
articles  of  the  batance-flicet  fupply  materials  for  a  new 
inventory.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  alter  the 
order,  and  arrange  the  real  accounts  together,  and  the 
perfonal  ones  together. 

58.  It  is  not  necellary  to  begin  new  books,  nor  open 
the  accounts  anew,  unlcfs  the  old  folios  be  full.  The 
accounts  may  be  continued  in  the  former  folios;  but  it 
is  befl  10  beein  a  new  leger,  if  the  old  one  be  not 
likely  to  hold  all  the  bufincfs  of  the  next  year.  When 
one  comes  10  have  feveral  fets  of  books,  it  is  com- 
mon to  dillinguifti  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  firfl  wafle-book,  journal,  and  leger,  are  marked 
A,  the  fccond,  B  ;  and  fo  on. 

In  the  following  fpccinien,  the  wafte-book  and  jour- 
nal arc  placed  on  oppofite  pages,  that  the  learntr  may 
eafily  compare  iheni ;  and  the  rules  referred  to  by 
their  numbers. 
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(i)  WASTE-BOOK, 

Ph'iladilphia,  January  i.  1790. 


INVENTORY  of  ready  money,  goods,  and  debts, 
belonging  to  James  Ol'wald  merchant  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ready  money  -  -  L7J  10  — 

40obiillielswlieat,  at6s6d  L130 

6hds  I'oit  wine,  at  Li j         90 

70  reams  paper,  at  los  6d     36   15  — 

120  lb.  bohca  tM,  at 
23  3d  -  -  13  10  — 

270    ;  — 

A  hoiifc  in  Vinc-flrect  Philad.  value       300 

James  Ofwald  mcrch.  Pkil. 

owes  per  account  L73     4  — 

Thomas  Piric  nicrcht.  Phil- 
adelphia owes  per  do  12     3     8 

Henry  Hardy  mcrch.  New- 
York  per  bill  75 

David  Miller  mannfatlnrer 

Wilmington  per  receipt      iS  —  — 


§29 


178     7     8 


•   LIST  of  debts  by  the  faid  James  Ofwald. 

TothebankofN.  America  per  account  L230  — 
To  Tho.  Sniiih  merchant  Boflon  per  do  54  — 
To  Will.  Nilbet  carpenter  Carlide  per  do  28  7 
\  29  


Bought  for  ready  money  10;  yards  calicoe,  at  3s  2d 
Rule  111. 


Sold   James     Cuthbert    merchant   Richmond   100 
buflicls  wheat,  at  6s  7:,d 
Rule  I. 
5. 


Bartered  60  lb  bohea   tea,   at  2s  4d    for  80  yards 
diaper,  at  is.  9d 

Rule  III. 
10 


Paid  William  Nilbet  in  full 
Rule  I. 
I3-- 


Bought   from   Will.    Bruce   mcrcliaiit 

Chefter,  200  bufliels  of  fait,  at  is  8d   L16  13  4 
320 flone  iron,  at  3s  4d  J3     6 


RiUe  II. 
-15.- 


Sold  pormspaper  to  Ja.  Bofweli,  at  12s  L18  — 
12  to  John  Hcnderfon  ftationcr 

Philadelphia,  at  12s  7     4 

5  for  ready  money  at  113  2  ij  — 


47 


Rule  I.  III. 


19. 

Sold  Will.  Hunter  merchant  Briftol 

I  JO  bulli.  fait,  at  IS  9d,    L13     2    6 
Received  in  part  -  -  Lio  — 

And  he  owes  the  balance  -  32 


Vol..  III. 


Rule  I.  III. 


S24 

312 
16 

33 


70 


:7i9 


13 


JOURNAL. 

rh'tlad;lphUi,  January   i. 


377 


1790. 


(') 


Houfe  in  Vine -P re n  rhitadelphiayi\\ie. 

7- fi»/^c'//nu'r.  Phil.pcrac.  L73     4  — 

r^o. /-"/r/Vmcr.  Pliil.  perdo   12     3     8 

Hinry  Hardy  mcrch.  New- 
York  per  bill  75 

David  Miller  manufacturer 

Wilmington,  per  receipt  18 


•3 


Sundries  Dr. to  Stock  for  articles  belonging  to  James 
Ofwald  merchant  Philadelphia. 

CaJJj  on  hand  -  -  L7J  10  — 

I'/heat.  For  40ob.at6s6d  L130  —  — 

Port-viine.  For  6hdsat  L I J    90 

Paper.  Yot  tovmsdiiiosGi    36   15  — 
Tea.     For   120   lb   bohca, 

at  2s  3d  13    10  — 


270     J  — 
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Stock  Dr.  to  Si.'ndriij. 

To  Baniof  Nort/j  y^mericaipeTiccoanthz^o 

To  Tho.  Smith  merch.  Bofton  per  ace.       54  —  — 
T'o  WO'// A'z/Z'c'/ carpenter  Carlille  per  do   28     7     j 


Calicoe  Dr.  to  Cajh.     Bought  105  yards  at  3s  2d 


James  Cuthbert  merchant  Richmond,  Dr  to  IVheat 
fold  loobulliel,  at  63  7;d 


32. 


512 


161 


-f- 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Bohea  Tea.    Delivered  60  lb.  bohea 
tea  in  barter  for  80  yards,  at  is  9d 


Sundries  Drs.  to  IViliiar/i  Bruce  merchant  Chefler. 
Salt.      For  200  bufliels,  at  is  8d  L16  13     4 

Iron.     For  320  ftoncs,  at  33  4d  53     6 


IVilliam  Nijbet  Dr  to  Cajh.     Paid  him  in  fidl 


-13.- 


-IJ- 


Suiidries  Drs.  t'j  Paper. 
James  Bo/well, for  30  rms,ati:sLl8  — 

John  Henderfon  flationer 

Philadelphia,  for  12  12s       74 

CaJI?.     For  -  y  iis       2  15 


-19.- 


5////(3'/-;;f;Z?/v/0iS<j//,/9r  I  joblh.  at  iS9d,Li3     2     6 


Caflj.     Received  in  part  -  Lio 

William  Hunter  merchant  Briilol,  for 
balance  due  by  him  -  326 


3B 


Philadclphit, 


28 


7c- 


271 


13 
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(a)  WASTE-BOOK. 

rhUtvhll'hia,  ]MiV.\v.\  22.   I790- 


E    E     P    I     N    G. 


Received   from   Henry  Hardy  in  pay- 
ment of  his  bill  L75  — 
And  for  intcreft  on  do  210 


Paid  the  bank  of  North  America 
Rule  I. 
26. 


Boiijvht   from  Alex.  Sh.irp  mcrcli.  Trenton  joolb. 
bohea  tea,  at  18  lid  L47  i8     4 

Paiil  him  in  part  LiS 

And  the  balance  dne  him  is  5218     4 


Rules  II.  VII. 


7710 


100 — 


Rules  II.  III. 

50. 


Received  ^00  bulhels  wheat,  6s  7d  L98  ij,  in  bar 

tcr  for  6  hds.  Port-wine,  at  L16        L96 

Paid  ihc  balance  2  15  — 


Rule  III. 


Philadilphia,  2^  February   1790. 


Sold  James  Bofwell 

48biilh.  fait,  b.i.igthcrem.at  is8;d  L4     2  — 

60  lb  tea,  at  2s  y.^'X  617     6 

100  llonc  iron,  at  36  4;d  16  i  7     6 


Rule  I. 


Received  from  James  Ciuhbert  in  part 
Rule  II. 


Bartered  22  reams  paper,  at  12s 
60  bufliels  wheat,  at  6s  9d 


L13     4 

20     5 


For  334^1b  tea,  at  2s 


33     9 


Rule  III. 


Taken  for  the  ufe  of  ray  Ihop,  the  remaining  ream 
paper,  value 

Rule  VI. 
1 6. 


47 


98 


i8 


27 


15 


17 


JOURNAL.  (2) 

Philadelphia,  January  22.   1 790. 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To /ff«'7  A/nrr/)',Rec. paym. of  hisbill  L75  — 
To  Profit  and  Lofs.  Rcc.  inierell  on  do       2   10 


77ic- 


Bank  of  North  America  Dr.  to  CaJh.     Paid  thcni 


.26. 


Tea  Dr.  to  StDidries,  for  500  lb.  bohca 
at  IS  ltd  L47   18     4 

To  CaJ]>.     Paid  in  part  L15  — 

To  Alex.  Sharp  mavc]i.TTc\Uo\\iiiv\ii\.    32  18     4 


30. 

IVheat  Dr.  to  Su/id.  fur  300  bujL.  at  6s  7d    L98   i; 


To  Port-wine.    For  6hds.  delivered  in 

barter,  L16  L96  — 

ToCaJl).     Paid  balance  2   15 


Received  from  William  Hunter  in  full  L  326 
from  James  Bofwell  in  part        70  — 


Rule  II. 


Paid  the  Bank  of  North  America 
Rule  I. 


-19 


Bartered  100  yards  calicoe,  at  3s  6d       Li7  10  — 


For  ihd  Port-wine 
Received  the  balance 


J4  10 

3 


Rule  III. 


10 


100  — 


Philadelphia,  2i/ February,   1790. 


47 


18 


98 


15- 


Juj//:;!  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Siindrici. 
To  Salt,   for  48  buihels,  being  the  rem. 

at  IS  8d  L  4     2  — 

To  Tea,  for  60  lb  bohea,  at  2s  3;d  6  17     6 

Tci //o«,  for  lOO  Hones,  3  s  4Td  16   17     6 


Gajh  Dr.  to  Jafiies  Cnthbert.     Received  in  part 


-10.- 


■ijca  Dr.  to  Sundries.     Fo  3344  lb  ac 
2S      L33      9   — 

To  Paper.  For  22  reams  delivered  in 

barter  at  i2s  L13      4  — 

To  IVheat.  For  60  bufliels  at  6s  9d  20     5  — 


17 


Charges  Merchandize  Dr.  to  paper,  taken   for    the 
ufe  of  Ihop,  I  ream,  value 


-16.. 


17- 


9  — 
6 


10 


Caf)  Dr.  to  Sundries 
To  William  Hunter.  Received  in  full      L   3     2     6 
To  Jawcs  Bofwell.     in  part        70  — 


Bank  of  North  America  Dr.  to  CaJh.      Paid  them 


100 


19. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Calicoes.    For  100  yards  delivered 

in  barter,  at  3s  6d     Li  7  10  — 
Port-'mite.     For  l  hd.                              L14   10  • 
Cafh.     Received  balance  3 


171 


Philadelphia, 


B    O     O     K-K 

iK, 
Iphia,  \i)th  February,  1790. 


E     E     P     I     N     G. 


(5)  WASTE-BOOK 


Sold  60  buflifls  wheat  ior  ready  money 

at  6s  lod  L20   10  — 

90  to  Henry  Hardy,  at  6s  I  id  31     2     6 

J4  to  William  Hunter,  at  6s  I  id        18  13     6 
104  to  Bailie  and  Bell,  German- 
town,  at  6s  iid  35  19 


308 


Rule  I.  III. 

2;. 


Drawn  on  the  B.mk  of  North  Ameiica 
Rule  H. 


Paid  William  Bruce  in  part  L50  — 
Alexmder  Sharp,  in  full  32  18 
And  Tho.  Smith 's  bill  on  me  at  fight  35 


Rule  I. 


Philadelphia,  2d  March,  1790. 


Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent  for  fait 
Charges  and  loft-rent  of  wheat 

Rule  IV. 


Li     2    6 

3     3  — 


Received  from  Thomas  Pirie  in  full 
Difcounted  him 

Rules  II.  VI. 
-S- 


L12 

—     3 


106 


120 


117 


Sold  James  Dalton,  Brunfwick 
60  lb  bohea  tea,  at  as      jd 
900  do         do       at  I    ii| 


L  6     I 
29   13 


360 


Rule  I. 
— 12. — 


Received  from  Jjnjonkheer  Rotterdam  6  bags  clo 
ver  feed,  qt.  200  lb  each,  amount  per  invoice 
f.  312,  at  22d  per/.  L28   12 

Paid  freight  and  charges  I     j  — 


Rules  II.  IV. 

-17.- 


Bartered  with  James  Bofwell  2  bags  clover  feed,  at 
L6,  Lt2,  for  2  hds  flax-feed,  at  5Js  Lj  10  — 
Received  in  money  5  — 

And  he  owes  the  balance  i   10  — 


Rules  III.  I. 


Paid  Tho.  Smith  in  full 
And  for  intcrcfl 


L19  — 

I    10 


Rules  I.  IV. 
21. 


Sold  1401b  clover-feed,  to  John  Scott  farmer  at 
Frankfort,  at  l\iX  L4     7     6 

70      to  James  Cuthbcrt,  at  7;d       239 
120     for  ready  money  at  7id  3     12    6 


330 


Rules  I.  II. 


35 


29 


12 


20 


15 


17 


10 


JOURNAL.  (3) 

Philadelphia,  19/^  February,   1790. 


379 


.2 


.1 


Sundries  Drs.  to  IVheat. 
Cafh.  For   60b.  wh.  at6s  tod  L20  10  — 

Henry  Hardy.   For    90  6   11        31      2     6 

Wil.  Hunter.     For    5:4  6   11        18   13     6 

Bailie 'jr  Bell  Ger- 
mantown.     For  104  6  11 


3)   19 


308 


-23.- 


Cijh  Dr.  to  Bank  of  N.  America.  Drawn  on  then 


Sundries  Drs.  to  CaJ}?. 

ijVilliajn  Bruce.     Paid  liim  in  part  Ljo 

Alexander  Sharp.     Paid  in  full                   32   18     ^ 
'Tho.  Smith.  Paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight    35 


Philadelphia,   id  '^\hK<ZH,   ll^o. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 
Salt.     Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent 
Hheat.     Paid  charges  and  loft-rent 


Li     2     6 

3     3  — 


Sundries.  Drs.  to  Thomas  Pirie. 

Cap?.     Received  in  full  L12 

Profit  and  Lofs.     Difcounted  him  —     38 


fo6 


120- 


1 1 


rS 


-5- 


Jawes  Dalton,  Brunfwick,  Dr.  to  Tea. 

For      60  lb  bohea  at  as    o!.d  L  6     i     3 

And  300  do  at  I   iiid  29  13     9 


360 


Clover-feed  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
~To    Jan   Jonkheer,  for  6  bags,  qt.  200  lb  'each, 
is    1200    lb    amount    per  invoice,  /'.    312,   ai 
22d  L2S  12  — 

To  CafJ}.    Paid  freight  and  charges  i     j  — 


'5 


-I7.- 


Sundries   Drs.    to   Clover-feed.       For    2    bags,     a 

L6,  L12 

Flax-feed,  for  2hds.  reed,  in  ban.  ijs.       5   10  — 

Cajl7.     In  part  5 

.j\James  Bof-well,  for  balance  i    10 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Calh. 
Thomas  Smith,     Paid  him  in  full 
Profit andLofs.     Paid  him  inicrc/l 


L19 

1    10  — 


-21.- 


Suf.drtes  Dr.  to  Clover-l'eed. 
John  Scott,  farmer  at  Frankfort,  for 
140  lb  at  7'-d 
James  Ciithbert,  for      70  7;d 

CaP)  for     120  7;d 


5B  2 


L4     7 

2     3     9 
?  12     6 


Phi 


29 


17- 


2ClI 


1^ 


»d.. 


38o  B     O    O     K-K     E 

(4)  WASTE-BOOK. 

rhiladitphta,  ii,th  March,  1790. 


las.  Bjfwell  has  paid  the  Bank  of  N.  America  on  my 
acct.  Rule  VIH. 

35 


Boiij;ht  from  Williara  Ainllie  merclianc  Alloa  ^  Ihaic 
of  the  Ihip  Hazard,  for 

Rule  II. 
.28. 


Sold  Bailie  and  Bell, 

1 50  llone  Iron,  at  3s  yd 
ihd  Port-wine 

Rule  I. 


L26  17     6 
15     5  - 


Fhilaihtphia,  2^  April,   1790. 


Sold  for  ready  money 

50  yards  diaper,  at  is  iid 
60  bulhcls  wheat,  at  6s  j^d 
I  hd.  flax-feed 
160  lb.  clover  feed,  at  7df  d 
30  ftone  iron,  at  3s  6d'; 

Rule  III. 


L    4  15  10 

20     7     6 

3     3  — 

5     3     4 

S     6 


Drawn  on  the  Bank  of  North  America  for 
Rule  II. 


Bought  for  ready  money 
30  cafks  train  oil,  at  22s 

60  bulh.whcat,at  6s6dLi9  10  — 
80  do.  at  6s  7d    26     6     8 


T    -1-,    


AS   16 


70 


Rule  III. 


Sold  will.  Ainllie  30  yds.  diaper,  at  2s    L3 

And  paid  him  30  — 


40 

ijo-H 


42 


3 
60 


15 


78 


Rule  I. 


Bailie  and  Bell  have  paid  'W'il.  Ainllie  at  ray  de- 
fire,  balance  of  my  fliare  of  the  fhip  Hazard 
Rule  VIII. 
II. 


Sold  James  Bofvvcll  20  cafks  train-oil  at  27s 
Rule  I. 


ii7 


37  — 


-14.- 


Sold  George  Gordon  mercht.  Briflol 
lo  calks  train  oil,  at  28s 
ihd.  flax-feed 
70  bufliels  wheat,  at  6s  lod 


Received  in  part 

And  he  owes  the  balance 


L14 

3     5  — 
23  18     4 


41 


L3J 

6     3 


16 


(I 


Rules  I.  II. 
-16. 


Paid  Baillic  and  Bell's  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  at  figh 
Rule  I. 


41 

3818 


E     P     I     N     G. 


JOURNAL.  (4) 

rhihdtlphia,  ii\th  March,  1790. 


Shiire  of  Jhip  Hazard  Dr.  lo  IVilliam  Amjln  mer- 
chant Alloa,  bought  ^  lliare  for 


Bailie  and  Bill  Drs  to  Sundries. 
To  Iron.     For  150  flone,  at  3s  7d  L26  17     6 

To  Port-wi/K.     For  ihd  15     5 


nai:k  of  North  America  Dr.  to  Jamei  Bofwelt.  Paid 
them  by  him 

■iS 


23.- 


40 


150 


Philadelphia,   2(/  April,    I  790. 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundriei. 

To  Diaper.          For  50  yards,  at  is  i  id   L4  15 

To  IV heat.          For  60  builils,  at  6s  94d  20  7 

To  Flax-feed.      For  ihd                                3  3 

To  Clover-feed.  For  i6olb.  at  yid               5  3 

To  Iron.              For  30  flone,  at  3s  6;d      5  6 


-6.- 


CafJj  Dr.  to  Bank  of  North  America.     Drawn  on 
them  for 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Cajb. 
Train-oil.     For  30  calks,  at  22s 
IVheat.  For6obulh.at6s6d  L19   10 
And  40  at  6s  7d  26     6 


L53  - 


45  16     8 


70 


4: 


38 


60 


15 


•_2\  JVilliam  Ainflie  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

.^To  Diaper.     For  30  yards,  at  2s  L  3  —  — 


To  Cajh.     Paid  him 


"o 


William  Ainjlie  Dr.  to  Bailie  and  Bell.  Paid  liim 
by  them  on  my  account,  being  balance  of  lliare 
of  ihip  Hazard 
— .: 1 1 . 


James  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Train-oil.    Sold  him  20  calks 
at  27s 

14 


George  Cordon  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Train-oil.     For  10  cafks,  at  28s  L14  — 

To  Flax  feed.   For  ihd  35 

To  Wheat.         For  70  bolls,  at  6s  lod  2318 


\Cajh  Dr.  to  George  Gordon.     Received  in  part 
5 


-16. 


3? 


117 


16 


II 


27  — 


^j'Bailie  and  Bell  Dr.  to  Caf}}.     Paid  their  bill  on 
rac  to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight  | 

Philadelphia, 


BOO      K-K     E     E     P     I     N     G. 


(5)  WAST  E-BOOK. 

rh'tladelphia,    \%th  April,  I  79O. 


Taken  for  the  iifc  of  my  family,  the  remaining  live 
yards  wlicoc,  at  3s  2d 

Rule  VI. 

■22 


The  Bank  of  North  America  have  paid  Jan  Jonk 
heer's  bill  on  mc,  i  mdt.  at  mv  delu'e 
Rule  VIII.  ' 


-25.' 


Received  my  proportion  of  profits  on  a  voyage   to 
Rotterdam  by  the  Hazard 
Rule  V. 


Paid  for  fmall  charges  on  my  bnfinefs 

fmce  ill  January               -           L   J     3     8 
Perfonal  and  family  expences  32 


Rule  VI. 


I  value  my  honfc  at 

And  my  (hare  of  ihip  Hazard 


Due  Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk,  for  wages 
Rule  VI. 


Due  the  Bank  of  North  America  for  intercft 
Rule  VI. 


Previous  10  the  balancing  of  my  books,  I  have  ta 
ken  an  inventory  of  the  goods  in  my  Ihop  am 
ware-honfc, 

248  bufliels  wheat,  at  6s  9d  L  83   14  — 

474  lb.  bohca  tea,  at  2s  ^78  — 

40  Hone  iron,  at  3s  4d  6   13  < 

300  lb.  clover-feed,  at  6d  7  10  — 


Li4>  J 
300  — 
140  —  — 


L585     5      4 


—  15 


28 


3? 


Jail  J'ji'.khecr  Dr.  to  Bank  r,f  Ntrth  AiKsrica.    Kor 
his  bill  on  me  imdt  paid  by  them 


JOURNAL.  (5) 

ThV.adilphia,  18//^  April,  1 790. 


Proper  exfeiicis  Dr.  It,  Ca/icoci.    For  5  jards  taken 
for  family  ufc  at  5s  2d 


-25- 


3^1 


IS  10 


Ca/h  Dr.  to  Share  of  Ship  Hazard.     Received  my 
proportion  of  profits  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam. 


-3o.- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 
Charges  Merchandize.  Paid  fmallchar 

ges  fince  Jan.  i,              -                      L   5     3     8 
/'rOj*.  £.v/i.  Paid  pcrf. and  family  charges  32 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  articles  of  2ain 

Wheat  .  .         ^  '. 

Port-iuine 

Paper 

Tea 

Calicos 

Diaper 

Iron 

Clover-feed 

Flax-feed 

Share  of  fjip  Hazard 

Train-oil 


Charges  of  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Thomas  Sharp,  va\ 
clerk.     Due  him  for  wages 


Prof,  and  Lofs  Dr  to  B  ofN.Atner.  Due  them  for  int 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  articles  of  lofs 
To  Salt                       .                    .              L—   1 1 
To  Charges  Merchandize               -               13   14     2 
To  Proper  Expences                    -                   32   I J   10 
See  5  J4.  


L  9  iS  — 

6  ij  - 

4  18 
2  3 

1  13     4 

—  IJ  10 

2  7  II 

5  —     I 

—  i3  — 

-^  •>     

•*  ■>     '~~ 

8 


2S 


33- 


37 


8 


47 


Bal.  Account  Dr. to  Sun.  for  articles  belonging  to  mc. 


To  Caf), 
.1  To  Wheat.  For  248  bufliels,  at  6s  9d 
.2  To  Tea.      For  474  lb.  at  2s 
Amilfing  ;  pound. 

To  Houfe  in  Vine-jlreet 

To  fames  Bofwcll 

To  Henry  Hardy 

To  David  Miller 

To  "James  Ciithbert 

To  Iron.     For  40  flone,  at  3s  41! 
,4  To  John  Henderfon 
.^To  IVilliam  Hunter 

To  James  Daltoii 
.\To  Clover-feed.     For  300bl.  at  6d 

Inlake  lolb. 
.  J  To  John  Scott 

To  Share  of  fliip  Hazard 

To  Ceorj'e  Cordon 


L  S     3   10 
83  14 
47    8  — 

300 

37  II  — 
31     2    6 

J8 

563 

6  13     4 

7  14  — 
18    15     6 

35   iJ  — 

7   10  — 

476 
1.(0 

634 


6; 


75  7 


12 


fhiladelpkiJ, 


$9z 


BOO     K-K     E     E     P     I     N     G 

(6)  JOURNAL. 

Philadelphia,  30//6  April  1790. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Bal'ance-account. 
Wheat.     6  Bufhels. 

Bank  of  North  America           -            L201      3     2 
IVilliam  Bruce,              -               -                20  — 
Thomas  Sharp  8 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  gain 


Stock  Dr.  to  Balance-Account,  for  nett  flock. 


The  next  Journal  would  begin  thus. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 
CaJ]}  on  hand 

Wheat.  For  248  bnf.  at  6s  6d  L83 
Tea.     For  474  lb.  at  2s  47 

Iron.    For  40  ftone,  at  3s  4d      6 
Clover-feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d 


L8     3 


14  — 
8  — 

13     4 
7  10  — 


Houfe  in  Vine-ftreet  Phil- 
adelphia, value  L300  —  — 

Share  in  Ship  Hazard.  For 

one-third  140 


-145     S     4 


James  Bofjjcll  Philadelphia. 

Due  by  him  L37  11 

Henry  Hardy  New- York.  Do  31  2 
Dtff.  M///(fr  Wilmington.  Do  18  — 
Ja/nes  CuthbertK\chmor\ATio  5 
John  Henderfon  Philadel.  Do  7 
William  Hunter  Briflol.  Do  18 
James  Dalton  Lancaftcr.  Do  35 
John  Scott  Newcaftle.  Do  4 
George  Cordon  Briflol.       Do     6 


-440 


129 
16 

528 


6 
4 
13 
IS 
7 
3 


-164     3    I 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Bank  of  North  America.  Due  them  L201 
To  Williaju  Bruce  Dover.    Due  by  him     20 
Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk.  Do  8 


■7  SI 


229 


12 


Stick, 


(0 


Dr. 

179c 
Jan. 

Apr- 


Dr. 

1790 
Mar. 
Apr, 


B     O 

LEDGER. 


O    K-K    E    E     P 


FO. 


Stock, 

Co  Sundries,  per  J. 

fo  bakncc-account,  for  nett  ftock 


Dr. 

Jan 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr 


I 
15 

19 

22 

16 
19 

20 

4 

17 

21 

6 
14 


1I2 

S-2R 


?40 


To  Thomas  Pirie,  difcoiintcd  him 

To  Call],  paid  Tho.  Smith  intcrcfl. 

To  Baiikot  N.  America,  for  intercflduc  ihein 

To  Siindrics,  per  J. 

To  Stuck,  for  nett  gain 


Dr. 

1790 
Jan 

Mar. 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


Cafl), 

To  Stock  on  hand 

To  Paper,   for  5  reams,  at  lis 

To  Salt,  in  part,  per  J. 

To  Sundries  for  Hen.  Hardy's  bill,  with  int 

To  James  Cuthberi,  in  pare 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Calicoes,  for  b,il.  of  100  yards,  per  J. 

To  Wheat  for  60  btiihels,  at  6s  lod 

To  Bank  of  North  America,  drawn  on  them 

To  Thomas  Pirie,  in  full 

To  Clover-feed,  in  part,  of  2  bags 

To  Cldver- feed,  for  120  lb.  at  "]',  d 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Bank  of  Nortli  America,  drawn  on  iheni 

To  George  Gordon,  in  part 

To  Share  of  fliip  Hazard  for  Iharc  profits  per  J. 


Wheat, 

To  Stock  on  hand  at  6s  6d 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  6s  yd 
To  Cadi,  paid  charges  and  loft-rent 
T()  Cal1i,  per  J. 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
Outcome 


Bujh. 
400 
300 

140 

6 

846 


67119  10 


75 

* 
10; 

77 
50 

73 

20 

120 

12 

5 

3^ 

6 

?5 


599 


i;c 


Port-wine, 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  L  15 

To  Calicoes,  inbarter 

To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Hhch 
6 
I 


15 


•5 


'5 


16   8 
18  — 


12    8 


1790 
Jan. 
Apr. 


1790 

Jan. 

Apr 


30 


1790 
Jan 


Feb. 
Mar, 

Apr. 


I     N     G. 

LEDGER. 
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f«.(i) 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

^"j  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  gain 


C>. 


C'jntrc 


Cr 


22;By  Cadi,  received  int.  on  Hen.  Hardy's  bill 
30  By  Sundries,  per  J. 


824 
16 

840 


2 
65 


[O 


Contra 


Cr 


By 
lo^By 
22iBy 
26|By 
50  By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
Ey 
By 


1790 
Jan. 
Feb. 

Apr, 


1790 

Jan 

Mar. 


Calicoes,  for  loj  yards,  at  3s  2d 

William  Nifbet,  in  full 

Bank  of  North  America,  paid  them 

Tea,  in  p;irt,  for  500  lb  bohea 

Wheat,  paid  balance  of  300  bufliels 

Bank  of  North  America,  paid  them 

Sundries,  per  J. 

Sundries,  per  J. 

Clover-feed,  paid  freight  and  charges 

Sundries,  paid  Tho.  Smith,  with  int,  per  J. 

Sundries  per  J. 

William  Ainllic,  paid  him 

Bailie  and  Bell,  paid  their  bill  on  me  ft. 

Sundries,  for  charges  and  expenccs  per  J. 

Balance-account 


67 


19  10 


16 

28 

loo 

15 

2 

ICO  — 


15- 


117 
4 
I 

20 
78 
30 


18 

5 

5- 
to- 
16 


37 


Contra 

By  Jaints  Cuthbert,  at  6s  7;d 

By  Tea  in  b.irter,  at  6s  9d 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Calh,  at  6s  9;d 

By  George  Gordon,  at  6s  rod 

By  Balance-account,  at  6s  8d 


Cr. 

Blip. 

inc 
6c 

308 
6c 

70 


846 


Contra 

By  \\heat,  in  barter,  at  L  16 
By  Bailie  and  Bell 


Cr. 
Hhds 


2 

8 
;  10 


599 


151 


20 

100 
20 

23 

8; 
2S71 


2 

5- 

5 

7 
10 
14- 


96- 
15 
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Dr 

1790 
Jan. 
Apr 


1790 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Apr 


Dr 

1790 
Jan. 

Dr. 

1790 
Jan 

Feb. 
]\Iar 


30 


i'/^pcr, 

To  Stock  on  hand  at  los  6d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


15 


17 


Apr.  II 


Dr. 

1790 
Jan 

Dr. 

1790 
Jan 


Feb. 

Dr. 

1789 
Jan 


Dr 

1790 
Jan. 
Feb 
Mar.'2  4 
Apr.  30 


70 


Tea, 


To  Stock  on  hand,  at  2$  3d 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  1 1 J 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  2S 
To  Profit  and  Lois,  for  gain 


/i. 
120 
500 

534' 


951^ 


H'juje  in  V'lne-jlrcet. 
To  Stock,  for  value 


'Ja.  Bojiuell  merchant  PhUudelfhia, 

To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  account 

To  Paper,  for  30  reams,  at  12s 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Clover-feed,  for  bal.  of  2  bags,  per  J. 

To  Train-oil,  for  20  cafks,  at  27s 


Thomas  Plrric,  merchant,  Philadelphia, 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  account 


19 


Henry  Hardy,  merchant,  New-Tork, 
To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  bill 
To  Wheat  for  90  bufliels,  at  6s  iid 


41 


97 


300 


27 


147 


2   6 


David  Miller,  manufa£lurer,  If^itminglin, 
To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  receipt 


Bank  of  North  America, 

To  Cafli  paid,  them 

To  Ca(h,  paid  them 

To  Ja.  Bofwcll,  paid  ihcm  by  film 

To  balance-account 


100 

100' 

40' 

201 


441 


ro. 


1790 
Jan. 
Feb 


1790 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr. 


1790 
Apr. 


1790 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1790 
Mar 


1790 
Jan. 

Apr, 


1790 
Apr 


Contra  Cr. 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Tea  in  barter,  at  12s 

By  charges  Merchandize,  for  fliop-ufc 


dntra 


1  By  Diaper,  at  25  4d 
5  By  James  Uofwell,  at  2S  3id 
30  By  James  Dalton,  per  J. 
JBy  Balance-account,  at  2S 
Aniifling, 


Cr. 


lb. 
60 
60 

360 
474 


9i4T 


^o 


Contra 
By  Balance-account. 


Cr. 


Conln 


Cr. 


30  By  balance-account 


1790 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


By  Cafh,  in  part 

By  Bank  of  North  America,  paid  in  by  him 


Cohtra  Cr. 

4  By  Sundries  in  ftdl,  with  difcount  per  J. 


Contra 
By  Calh,  in  full 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Stock,  due  them  per  account 
By  Calh,  drawn  on  them 
By  Cadi,  drawn  on  them 
By  J.  Jnnkhecr,  for  his  bill  paid  them,  p.  J. 
30  By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  intercfl  due  them 


27 

2  13 

4  — 

'9 

4 

10 

6 

41 

13 

6 

3  7 
2  6 

4  35 

5  47 

17 

15 

8 

6 

97 

5  300 

6 

1  70 

2  40 
5  37 

II 

■— 

1 47  1 1 

— 

12 

I  75 
5  31 

3 
2 

8 
6 

5  iS 
I  230 

I  120 
I  60 
4  28 
I    2 

441 

12 
II 

3 

2 
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Dr. 

179c 
Feb.  2 
Mar.  I 

Thomas  Smith  merchant  Charlefton, 

;  To  Cafh,  paid  his  bill  on  ine  at  figlu 
7  To  Cafli,  in  full 

I 

I 

Dr. 
3790 
Jan.  I 

Will.  Nijbct  carpntter  Niw-Tork, 
oTo  Cafli,  paid  him  in  full 

I 

Dr. 

1790 
Jan. 

Apr.  3 

Calicoes, 

3  To  Cath,  at  3s  2d 

oTo  Profit  and  Lufs,  for  gain 

105 1 
105 

Dr. 

1790 
Jan. 
Mar.  2 

Ja.  Cuthbert  merchant  Philadelphia, 

3  To  Wheat,  for  100  hufliels,  at  6s  7Vd 
I  To  Clovcr-feed,  for  70 lb.  at  7id 

I 
4 

Dr. 

179c 
Jan. 

Apr.  ; 

Di.^per, 

5  To  Tea  in  barter,  at  is  gd 
oTo  Profit  and  Lois,  for  gain 

lb. 

So  2 
I 

3o 

Dr. 

1790 
Jan.  I 
Mar. 

Salt, 

B 
;  To  William  Bnice,  at  is  8d 
2  Po  Cafli,  paid  charges  and  cellar-rent 

ujh 
20c  3 
I 

200 

Dr. 

1790 
Feb.  2 
Apr.  ;( 

lVi!iia>:i  Bruce  7/ierchant  BoJIon, 

5  To  Cafli  in  part 
3  To  Balance-account 

I 

5 

Dr. 

1790 
Jm.  I 
Apr.  ; 

Iron , 

Zti 
;  To  William  Bruce,  at  3s  4d 
?  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 

3203 

I 

320 

LEDGER. 


3J 
54— 


28 


16 
I 


18    5 


?5 


17 


5J 


15 


14 


TO 


ro 


1790 
Jan 


1790 
Jan. 


1790 
Feb. 
Apr. 


1790 
Feb. 

Apr. 


1790 
Apr 


1790 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


179c 
Jan 


1790 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


38i 

;o.(--) 


Contra 
I  By  Stock,  due  him  per  account 


Contra 
By  Stock,  due  him  per  account. 


Cr. 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  3s  6d 

^y  proper  Expcnccs  taken  at  35  2d 


Cr. 

Td. 
100 
5 


10$ 


Contra 


B,By  Cafli  in  part 
30  By  Balance  account 


i; 


Contra 

By  Cafli  at  is  iid 

By  William  Ainflic,  at  2S 


Cr. 


YJ. 

5' 


8c 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  9d 
By  J.  Bofwell,  for  the  rem.  at  is  6;d 
By  Profit  and  Lofs, 
Inlakc 


C 

Buf,K 

15c 

4^ 


Vol..  111. 


Contra 

By  J::mes  Bofwell,  at  3s  4Vd 
Uy  B.iillie  and  Bell,  at  3s  7d 
By  Cafli,  at  3s  6;il 
liy  fialance-accoiini,  at  3s  4d 


3C 


15c 

4<- 


I    54 
54 

I      2S 

IC 

15 

5 

6 

6 

15 

3 

17 
5 

iS 

I    30 
5      5 

B5 

I       4 
5       ': 

7 

to 

10 

3 

3 

10 

15 

10 

13 

2      4 

2 

2 

II 

6 
4 

17 

70 

70 

2     16 

4    26 
I        >■ 

,-      6 

55 

15 

10 



17 

17 

6 

I  3 

'1 

6 

6 

4 

7 

r 
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Dr. 

^3.  Henderfon  Jial'wner  Philadelphia, 

Contra 

1 
Cr. 

1790 

I  •'I^Q 

Jan. 

M 

To  paper,  for  12  reams  at  12s 

2      7 

4 

Apr. 

30 

By  Balance-account 

; 

7 

4 



— 

Dr 

William  Hunter  merchant  Brijhl, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1790 

1790 

Jan. 

19 

To  Salt,  for  balance  of  i  jo  bufnels,  per  J. 

5      ? 

2 

6 

Feb. 

16 

By  Cafli  in  full 

3 

2 

6 

Feb. 

19 

To  Wheat,  for  J4  bufhels,  at  6s  i id 

1    18 

13 

6 

Apr. 

30 

By  Balance-pccoiuit 

■    i^^ 

13 

6 

Dr. 

Alexander  Sharp  merchant  Trenton, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1790 

1790 

Feb. 

2? 

To  Cafli,  in  full 

■    ?^ 

18 

4 

Jan. 

20 

By  Tea,  for  balance  of  3001b  per  J. 

!     32 

ly 

4 

Dr 

Charges  Alercbandize, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1790 

1790 

Feb. 

10 

To  paper,  taken  for  fliop-iife,  i  ream 

2 

10 

6 

Apr. 

;o 

By  Profit  and  lofs 

1 

13 

M 

2 

Apr. 

50 

To  calh,  for  fniall  cbaraes  fmce  ill  Jan. 

I       ? 

3 

8 

To  Tlio.  Sharp,  for  wages 

5      8 
13 

14 

j 

i 
2 

i 

13 

14 

2 

Dr. 

Baitlic  and  Bell  Germanlnvn, 

Cintra 

Cr. 

1790 

179<^ 

Feb. 

19 

To  Wheat,  for  104  bufliels,  at  6s  iid 

I    3  J 

'9 

4 

Apr. 

8 

By  William  Aindie,  paid  bim  b/  them            | 

)"II7 



— 

J\kr. 

2S 

To  Siuulries,   per  J. 

42 

2 

6 

/ipr. 

16 

To  Calh,  pJ  their  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  st 

1  ?y 

18 

2 

117 

— 

— 

117 

~" 

— 

Dr. 

"Javui  Dalian  Lancajier, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1790 

1790 

Mar. 

i 

To  Tea,  for  360  lb.  bohca,  per  J. 

-  35 

15 

— 

Apr. 

7 

By  Balance  account 

'    35 

]l 

— 

£)/-. 

Clover-feed, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1790 

lb. 

1790 

th. 

Mar. 

12 

To  Siinilrics  per  J.  for  pr.  coft  and  char. 

1200 

29 

17 

. 

Mar. 

7 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

400 

12 

— 

— 

Apr. 

?o 

To  profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 

'    5 

I 

Apr. 

17 
2 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 
By  Call),  at  7{d 

33c 
160 

10 
>      5 

3 

9 

4 

30 

By  Balance-account,  at  6d 
Inlake 

300 

5      7 

10 

1200 

34 

17 

I 

— 

— 

1 200 

34 

W 

J 

i 

Dr. 

y.  'Jenkheer  merchant  Rotterdam, 

Lonlra 

Cr. 

1790 

Apr. 

22 

To  Bank  of  North  America,  for  his  bill  on 

1790 

me  paid  by  them 

2  28 

12 

" 

Mar. 

12 

By  Clover-feed,  for  6  bags,  per  J. 

''    28 

12 

Dr. 

Flax-Jeed, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1790 

Hds. 

1790 

Hds. 

Mar. 

17 

To  Clover-feed,  in  barter  at  5js 

r\ 

4    5 

10 

— 

Apr. 

2 

By  Cafli 

I 

r      3 

-^ 

— 

Apr. 

30 

To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 

— 

' 

18 

— 

14 

By  George  Gordon 

I 

5      3 

5 

~ 

2 

6 

S 

— 

2 

6 

8 

— 

— 

, — 
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Df. 

1790 
Mar. 


Dr 

1790 
Mar, 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr 


21 


Share  of  Jhip  Hazard, 

To  William  Aindie,  bought  \  fliare  for 
To  Profit  and  Lofs, 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr.  14 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr.  18 


yohn  Scolt  Farmer  at  Frankfort, 
To  Clover-feed,  for  1401b  at  7^d 


IVilliam  Ainjlie  merchant  Alloa, 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Baillie  and  Bell,  for  bal  paid  him  by  them 


Train-oil, 

To  Cafli,  at  22s 

To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Cajks 

30 


30 


George  Gordon  merchant  Brijlol, 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 


Proper  Expences, 

To  Calicoes,  for  j  yards  at  3s  2d 
To  Cafli  for  charges  fince  ift  January 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr. 

Dr. 

1790 
Apr. 


30 


Thomas  Sharp  my  clerk, 
To  balance-account. 


Balance-account, 
To  Sundries  per  J. 


4      4 

5150 
i|23 

173 

33 

4117 

150 

'    53 
41 

41 
41 

7 

_ 

z 

_ 

5 

6 

4 
4 

I    32 
32 

5      8 

757 

757 

15 
15 

12 
12 

10 

10 

3 

f^.  (5) 


1790 
Apr 


1790 
Apr. 


1790 
Mar, 


1790 
Apr. 


1790 
Apr. 


1790 
Apr 


Contra 
30  By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Ca(h  for  fliare  profit  of  a  voyage  to  Rot. 
By  Balance-account, 


Contra  Cr. 

2  j!By  Share  of  Ship  Hazard,  for  •-,  bt.  from  hiui 


II 


Contra 


By  James  Bofwell,  at  27s 
4'By  George  Gordon,  at  28s 


Cr. 

Cajks 
20 
10 

30 


Contra 

By  Cafli,  in  part 
o  By  balance-account 


Cr 


14 


30 


1790 
Apr.  30 


Contra. 
By  Profit  and  Lofs, 


Cr. 


Contra  Cr. 

By  Charges  Merchandize,  due  him  for  wages 


Contra 
1790' 

Apr.  30  By  Sundries,  per  J. 
By  Stock 


Cr. 


5 

1 

4 

33 

140 

173 
150 

I  JO 

27 
14 

41 

— 

6 

5 

— 

— 

5 

_ 

— 

5 

—_ 

— 

I 
5 

I 

4 

I 

35 
6 

41 

32 
32 

8 

2  2Q 

52S 

75  7 

3 
3 

15 

15 

3 
9 

i; 

4 
4 

10 
to 

2 
I 

3 
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Dr. 

1  Stock 
Profit  and  Lofs 
CaOi 


2  Wheat 

Port-wine 

Paper 

Tea 
I  Houfe  in  Philadelphi* 


3  James  Bofwell 
Henry  Hardic 
David  Miller 
Bank  of  North  America 


4  Calicoes 
James  Cuthber: 
Diaper 
Sale 


5  Iron 

William  Bruce 
John  Henderfon 
William  Hunter 
Charges  Merchandize 


6  James  Dalton 
Clover-feed 
Flax-feed 
John  Scott 
Share  of  Ship  Hazard 


7  Train-oil 
George  Gordon 
Proper  Expcnces 
Thomas  Sharp 


L  312       7       ?                            L  824       2       8 
4       4     10                                     2     10    — 
599     IS     II                                 S91     12       I 
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L  277  14  8 

104  10  — 

36  ly  — 

94  17  4 

300  —  — 


L  247  II  — 

31  2  6 

18  —  — 

140  —  — 


L     16     12       6 
?5      6       3 

17     15     10 


L     53  6  8 

50  —  — 

7  4  — 

18  13  6 

13  14  2 


L     3J     15     — 

29     17    — 

5     10    — 

476 

ijo    —    — 


L  33  —  — 
41  3  — 
32     15     10 


813     17 


436    13      6 


142     li 


225 


L  203  18  8 

III  J  — 

41  13  6 

49  12  6 


L  no    — 

441       3 


76     14       7 


L     18       5     10 

30    —    — 

7     15     10 

1746 


L     49       I       3 

70     —     — 


L  —  — 

27  7  I 

6  8  — 

33  —  — 


L     41     —    — 
3J    —    — 


L  2719 


106     19       2 
I 


406 


551 


73 


119 


66     I J      I 


^    —    — 


L  2719    —    — 


C  O  M  P  U- 


BOO    K-K    E    E    P    I 

COMPUTATI 


Caih 


2  Wheat 

Dr.  840  budicls 

Cr.  598 


Dr.  Cr. 

L  599  15  II  L  591   12     I 
591    12     I 


L  277  14    8  L  20^  18     8 
83  14  — 


L83  14 


242 
24S 


L287  12     8 
277  14     8 


6  outcome 

Port-wine 


Filler 


Tea 
lb. 

834t     120 
360       120 

474t 

Ami/ling  ', 

Hoiifc  in  Philadelphia 


3  Ja.  Bofwell 


Profit     L      9  18 

L  104  10  —  L  III     5 
104  10 


Profit  L  615  — 
L  36  15  —  L  41  13  6 
36  15  — 


Profit     L  4  18     6 

L    94  1 7     4  L  49   12     6 

47     8  — 

L    47 


L    91  —     6 
94  17     4 


Profit     L 
L  300 


L  147  II  —  L  no 
110 


L  27  II  — 
Henry  Hardy  L    31     26 

David  Miller  L    18 

Bank  of  North-ADierici     L  240 L441     3     2 

240 


i,  Calicoes 
J.  Cuthbcrt 
Diaper 


L  201 


L    16  12     6  L    18     y  10 
16  12     6 


Profit     L      I   13     4 
L    35     6     3 
30 


L      J     6     3 

L      7 L     7  ij  10 


Profit     L  —  15  10 


4  Salt 


4  William  Bruce 


Iron 

;20  ftonc 
280 


N     G. 

O    N    S. 

Dr.  Cr. 

L    17  IJ  10  L    17     4    6 

1746 


40 


J.  Henderfon 
W.  Hunter 
Char.  Mcrchan. 

6  Ja.  Dalton 
Clovcr-feed 
1200  lb. 
890 


310 
^00 


10  inlake 
Flax-fccd 


J.  Scott 
Share  Hazard 


7  Train-oil 


George  Gordon 


Proper  Ex. 
Tliomas  Sharp 

STOCK 
Balance 


Lofs     L    —  II     4 

L    JO L    70 

JO 


L    20 

L    J3     6    8  L  49     I     5 

6  13     4 

L      6  14     4 


L    JJ  14     7 
J3     6     8 

Profit    L      2711 
L      7     4  — 
L    18  13     6 
L    1 3  1 4     2  lofs. 

L    35  IJ  — 

L    29  17  —  L  27     7     I 

7  10  — 


7  10  — 


L    34  17     I' 
29   17  — 

Profit     L      J  —     I 

L      jio  —  L      6     8  — 
J  10  — 


Profit     L    —  18  — 
L      4     7     6 
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PROFIT   AND    LOSS    SHEET. 


Salt 

Charges  Merchandize 

Proper  Expences 


In  Ledger 


Nett  gain 


L 

— 

II 

4 

13 

14 

2 

32 

15 

10 
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4 

4 

4 

10 

L 

SI 

6 

2 

16 

13 

8 

L67 

19 

10 

Wheat 

Port-wine 

Paper 

Tea 

Calicoes 

Diaper 

Iron 

Clover-feed 

Flax-feed 

Share  of  Ship  Hazard 

Train-oil 


In  Ledger 


'      9 

18  — 

6 

15  — 

4 

18     6 

2 

3     2 

I 

13     4 

— 

15  10 

2 
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5 
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8 
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Houfe  in  Philadelphia 

James  Bofwell 

Henry  Hardie 

David  Miller 

J.  Cuthbert 

Iron,  40  (lone,  at  3s  4d 

J.  Hendcrfoii 

W.  Hunter 

James  Dalton 

Clover-feed,   300  lb.  at  6(1 
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J.  Scott 
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- 
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The  prcffiu  anick  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  fiifH- 
cicntly  extended  for  a  work  oi  this  nature.  It  contains 
the  fjcncral  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping;  and  is 
fufRciv:nt  to  iinfolil  the  nature  and  dcllgn  of  that  arc 
to  the  fpeculativc  inquirer,  to  dirc<.H  the  accountant  in 
common  and  cafy  cafes,  and  prepare  him  for  under- 
Itanding  thofc  that  are  more  complicated.  In  fart,  if 
he  lus  a  clear  apprchenlion  of  the  fenfc  of  the  tranfac- 
tions,  the  tendency  of  the  journal-entries,  and  the  im- 
port of  the  balances  in  the  ledger,  he  will  fcldoni  be  at 
a  lofs  how  to  proceed. 

Sub fi diary  Books  v fid  by  merchant s. 

Though  all  nicrchant-acconnts  may  be  kept  by  the 
Wajh-bocik,  Ja:<rnal,  and  Ledger,  alone  ;  yet  men  of 
great  biilincfs  find  it  convenient,  either  for  abridging 
thcfe,  or  for  other  ends,  to  ufe  fome  others,  generally 
called  Subfidiary  or  SuhfervUut  Books  ;  the  mjll  com- 
mon of  which  arc  thcfe  nine  following,  viz. 

1.  Cajh-book.  This  book  is  kept  in  a  folio  form, 
like  the  ledger,  and  fervcs  to  abridge  the  cafli-account 
there.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  fide,  Cajl)  is 
charged  Dr.  for  all  the  fnms  received ;  and  on  the 
right-hand  page,  Cajh  is  made  Cr.  for  all  the  funis 
paid.  Once  a-weck,  or,  which  is  more  ordinary,  once 
a  month,  this  book  is  poflcil  to  tlie  ledger  ;  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  firft  to  the  journal,  by  two  enirits,  viz.  CaJh 
Dr.  to  Sundries,  tor  all  tile  receipts,  and  Sundries  Drs. 
to  Ciifh  for  all  the  piymcnts.  IJy  tliis  means  the  cafii- 
account  in  the  ledger  will  be  fo  far  contrafted  as  to  con- 
iiit  of  12  lines,  vij.  one  for  each  niouth  in  the  year. 

2.  Book  oj'  Charges  of  Merckatulize.  This  book  is 
only  paged,  and  dcfigncd  to  abbreviate  the  calli-book. 
It  contains  particular  charges  on  goods  and  voyages; 
fuch  as  carriage,  cuftom,  freight,  cranage,  wharfage, 
£cc. :  as  alio  other  expenccs  that  affect  trade  in  gene- 
ral ;  fuch  as  warenoufc-rent,  lliop-rent,  accountant's 
wages,  portage  of  letters,  and  the  like.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  money-columns  of  this  book  are 
added  up,  and  the  fum  carried  to  the  crcdit-fide  of  the 
carti-book. 

:?.  Bookof  Ho:tfe-cxpenc:s.  This  book  is  alfo  paged, 
and  defigned  likewifc  to  cafe  the  calli-book.  It  con- 
tains all  difburfemenis  for  family  provifions,  fcrvant's 
wages,  hoiife-rent,  apparel,  utcnfils,  &c.  The  money- 
columns  of  this  book  are  alfo  added  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  and  ihe  fum  transferred  to  tbc  crcdit-fide 
of-tlie  calli-book. 

4.  Invoice-book.  This  book,  which  is  ufcd  chicHy 
by  fartors,  is  paged,  and  contains  doubles  or  copies  of 
the  invoices  of  goods  fcnt  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received 
from  abroad. 

J.  Siiles-b'jok.  This  book  too  is  chiefly  ufed  by 
fadors  ;  and  into  ii  is  pwflcd,  from  the  wafte-book, 
the  particuhr  f^lcs  of  every  configned  cargo  ;  by  which 
means  the  feveral  •irtirles  of  a  falc,  that  lie  fc.itiered  in 
the  wafte-bo<ik,  arc  brought  together,  and  reprefentcd 
under  one  view,  and  that  in  a  manner  more  full  and 
minute  than  ihcy  arc  collci^cd  in  the  ledger  account. 


This  book  exhibits  the  falcs  ofcveryconfignment  fcpa- 
rately  and  by  themfclvcs  ;  to  which  are  fubjoined  the 
rcfptdive  charges,  fgch  as  freight,  cuP.om,  the  factor's 
commiflion,  as  alio  abatements  allowed  to  buyers,  &c. 
whole  fum  fubtraded  from  the  grofs  amount  of  fales 
gi\  es  the  neat  proceeds.  From  this  book,  when  a  car- 
go is  fold  oif,  an  account  of  falcs  is  drawn  out,  in  order 
to  be  tranfniitied  to  the  employer. 

6.  Bill-Book. T\\<ii\i:(ign  o(  ihisBi//.book,orMont/,- 
took,  is  to  furnilli  a  merchant  with  a  ready  way  of 
knowing  the  time  when  bills  or  other  debts  become 
payable  toor  by  him.  It  confillsof  12  folios,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  The  left-hand  page  contains  the 
debts  that  fall  due  to  the  merchant  in  the  month  on 
the  top,  and  the  right-hand  page  contains  the  cebis 
payable  by  him  to  others  in  the  fame  monili. 

7.  /Receipt-book.  In  this  book  a  merchant  takes  rc- 
ceips  of  the  payments  he  makes.  The  receipt  ihou Id 
contain  the  date;  the  fum  received,  exprelfcd  in  words 
at  large,  and  alfo  in  figures  in  the  money  columns  : 
the  reafon  why  ;  and  whether  in  full  or  part  ;  and 
muft  be  figncd  by  the  perfon  receiving.  But  there  is 
no  occafion  to  mention  the  merchant's  name  ;  for  the 
book  being  his  own,  fuflicicmly  implies  that. 

4.  Letter-book.  It  is  very  imprudent  in  any  pcrfon 
to  fend  away  a  letter  of  buhntfs,  without  keeping  a 
doiibleof  it  to  himfdf ;  and  tlierciore  to  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  of  fuch  a  carelcfs  pradiee,  merchants 
arc  provided  with  a  large  book  in  lolio,  into  which  is 
copied  z'crbatiw  every  letter  of  buiinefs  before  it  be 
fentoff.  So  that  this  book,  together  with  ihe  letters 
received  (which  nniA  alio  be  carefully  kept  in  files  or 
boxes),  makes  a  complete  hiftory  of  all  the  dealings  that 
pafs  betwixt  a  merchant  and  his  corrcfpondents,  which 
may  be  very  ufcful  and  necelfary  on  many  occalions. 

9.  Pocket-book.  This  is  a  fmall  book,  of  a  portable 
lize,  which  a  merchant  carries  in  his  pocket  when  bufi- 
nefs  calls  him  abroad  to  a  tavern,  a  fair,  the  country, 
or  other  places.  In  this  he  fcts  down  the  bargains  he 
makes,  the  txpences  he  is  at,  the  debts  he  pays,  or  fiims 
he  receives,  with  every  other  part  of  bul'inefs  he  traiif- 
a6ts  while  abroad:  as  alio  any  occurrence  or  piece  of 
news  he  thinks  worth  while  to  record.  And  when  he 
conies  home  to  his  counting-houfe  or  fliop,  he  transfers 
the  things  contained  in  this  book,  each  to  their  proper 
j'laces  in  the  walle-book,  or  books  fublldiary. 

Kadors  of  great  buiinefs  fometimes  keep  another  fmall 
book  called  the  Monorandum-Iook.  Into  this  book  is 
copied,  from  letters  as  they  come  to  hand,  fliort  notes 
of  the  feveral  commilhons  for  buying  goods  contained 
in  them  ;  and  as  the  commilfions  are  eti'eded  the  notes 
are  croiTed,  or  have  fome  mark  affixed  to  them.  This 
is  more  convenient  in  doing  buiinefs,  than  to  be  conti- 
nually running  to  the  letters  themfelves. 

The  above  are  the  fubfidiary  books  mort  in  ufe  :  but 
a  merchant  is  not  tied  down  or  rcftrided  to  them  ;  he 
may  keep  fome,  and  neglet.^  others,  or  invent  more 
as  the  nature  of  his  bufinefs  requires,  and  he  finds  con- 
venient. 
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BOOKSELLER,  one  who  ir.iJes  in  books,  whe-  Booksellers,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  i/M'o- 
iher  he  printsthem  himfclf,  orgivcs  thcin  to  be  printed  foLe  among  thcancienis,  whole  office  was  didind  from 
by  others.  that  of  /iirarii.     I'city  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmall 
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EooVfeller.  ware,  like  our  piiblilhcrs,  were  more  particularly  deno- 

■ » '  miniiei /iie/Jioiiij,     At  Rome,  ilic  Argiletuin  was  the 

mart  of  books,  as  Paul's  Cluirchyarii,  or  Flect-lhxct, 
and  Paternofler-row,  in  London  :  whence  that  of  Mar- 
tial, 

j^rgiletanas  7iiavis  habitare  talervas, 

Cu7U  tibi,  parve  liber,  fcrinia  nojira  vaceitt. 

Bookfcllers  in  many  places  are  ranked  among  ihe  mem- 
bers of  univcrfuies,  and  intitled  10  the  privileges  of  (In- 
dents: as  at  Tubingen,  Salilburg,  and  Paris,  where 
they  have  always  been  diilingailhed  from  ihe  vuljjar 
and  mechanical  traders,  and  exempted  from  divers 
taxes  and  impolitionslaid  on  other  companies. 

Formerly,  the  ofiiccs  of  bookfcUers  and  printers 
were  united  in  the  fame  pcrfoiis.  Labbe  gives  a  lill  of 
learned  bookfellcrs  ;  moil  of  whom  were  alio  authors. 
Of  late,  bookfellers  have  drawn  tiicir  biifincfs  into  Icfs 
com  pals,  and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books  to 
one  fct  of  perfons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  another, 
content  tliemfelvcs  with  the  gainful  part  ;  thus  minif- 
tering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head  or  the 
hand,  but  the  purfeonly.  In  this  view,  they  have  been 
very  important  and  uftful  agents  between  authors  and 
the  public  ;  and  have  contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literary  induilry, 
and  the  fprcad  of  fcicnce.  There  are  few  authors, 
who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and  publilhing  of 
any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmit;ed  to  pollcriiy,  without 
being  connected  with  fome  bookfellcr,  or  bookfellcrs, 
eminent  in  their  profellion. 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for 
the  relbrt  of  bookfellers,  not  only  froui  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  have  cacii 
their  fliop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is  infcrihed  the 
name  of  fonic  celebrated  bookfeller  of  former  times  ; 
vfftchia,  Elzevir  tana,  Frob:n!diiii,  Dlorslliaiia,  Jmi- 
foniana,  S;c. 

An  acquaintance  wilhthe  bookfellers  marks  or  figns, 
frequently  exprciVed  on  the  title-pages  of  their  books, 
is  of  fome  ufe  :  becaufc  many  books,  cfpecially  in  the 
lad  century,  have  no  other  dclignation  either  of  printer, 
bookfeller,  or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of 
Raphelengius  at  Leydcn  ;  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin 
twilled  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome  ; 
the  Arion  denotes  a  book  printed  by  Oporinus  at  Ba- 
fil ;  the  caduceus,  or  pcgafus,  by  the  Wcchcliufts  at 
Paris  and  P'rancfort;  the  cranes,  by  Cramoify  ;  the 
compafs,  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp  ;  the  fountain,  by 
\'alcofan  at  Paris  ;  the  fphere  in  a  balance,  by  Janfon 
or  Blaew,  at  Amftcrdam  ;  the  lily,  by  tlie  Juntas  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome  ;  the  mulberry- 
tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris;  the  olive-tree,  by  the  Ste- 
phenfes  at  Parisand  Geneva,  and  the  Elzevicrs  at  Am- 
flerdam  and  Leyden  ;  the  bird  between  two  ferpcnts, 
by  the  Frobeniufcs  at  Balil  ;  the  truth,  by  the  Comme- 
lins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  the  Saturn,  by  Colinscus  ; 
the  printing  prefs,  by  Badius  Afcencius,  &c. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  anciently  very  inconlider- 
able,  inlymuch  that  the  book-merchants  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  were  diAinguiihed 
by  the  appellatio)i  of  Jlationers,  as  having  no  ihops, 
but  only  flails  and  flands  in  the  flreets.  During  this 
Hate,  the  civil  magillratestook  little  notice  of  the  book- 
fellcrs, leaving  the  govcrnmetit  of  them  to  the  univer- 


fiiics,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed  more  immediate 
retainers;  who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regu- 
lations, fixtd  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their 
corredncfs,  and  punilhcd  them  at  difcretion.  But 
when,  by  the  ivcuiion  of  printing,  books  and  book- 
fellcrs began  to  multiply,  it  became  a  matter  of  more 
confcqu-ncc  :  and  the  fovereigns  took  the  direiJlion  of 
them  nuo  their  own  hands,  giving  them  new  llatuics, 
appointing  ofnccrs  to  fix  prices,  and  granting  licences, 
piivilegcs,  &c. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea  language,  a  long  piece  of  timber 
with  V.  hich  the  clew  of  the  lludding  fdil  is  fpread  out  : 
and  fometiincs  the  boom  is  uied  to  Iprcad  or  boom  out 
the  clew  of  the  lUain-niafl. 

Boom,  denotes  alio  a  cable  ftrctcbed  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour;  with  yards,  top-malls, 
battling  or  fparsof  wood  laflied  to  it,  to  prevent  an  ene- 
my's coming  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the  application 
of  a  boom  to  the  fails.  A  ihip  is  faid  to  come  boom- 
ing forwards,  when  (lie  comes  with  all  the  fail  ll'iC  can 
make. 

BOO.NEN  (Arnold),  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Dort  in  1669,  and  at  lint  was  a  difciple  of  Arnold 
Vcrbuis,  a  jiainter  of  hillory  and  portrait.  After- 
wards he  placed  himfelf  with  Godfrey  Schalcken,  and 
continued  with  that  ariilt  for  fix  years.  The  fwect- 
ncfs  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatncfs  of  his  touch, 
with  a  flrikiiig  likencfs  in  his  portraits,  procured 
him  a  number  of  admirers.  He  painted  in  the 
manner  of  his  mailer,  particularly  fubjciSts  by  candle- 
liglir,  which  were  very  delicate,  and  very  natural  ;  and 
much  more  of  his  work  was  rcqucHed  by  the  lovers  of 
the  art  than  it  was  polFible  lor  him  to  undertake. 
He  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy  ;  of  Federick  L  King  of  Prulha  ;  of  the 
vidtorious  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  ;  and  molt  of  the  noblemen 
who  attended  the  Czar.  His  ftyle  of  colouring  was 
extremely  good,  and  he  had  an  elegant  manner  of  dif- 
poling  the  attitudes  of  his  figures;  his  handling  was 
neat,  and  the  whole  Uad  fo  much  harmony  that  he 
was  jiifily  ranked  among  the  ablell  artilts  of  his  time. 
The  fmall  piftures  of  Booncn  are  in  the  tafle  of  his 
malter  Schalcken  ;  but  his  txcellive  application,  loan- 
fwer  the  multitude  of  his  engagements,  impaired  his 
health,  and  deltroyed  while  it  enriched  him.  He  died 
in  I  729. 

BOOPTHALMUS,  a  kind  of  agate  with  large  cir- 
cles in  it,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  an  ox's  eye,  front 
whence  it  has  got  this  name. 

BOOPS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecics  of 
balarna.     See  Bal«.na. 

BOOSHATTER,  formerly  the  ciiy  of  Uttica,  fa- 
mous for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  lies  about  fe- 
vcn  miks  inland  from  Porto  Farnia  in  the  bay  of 
Tunis.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  ex- 
cept pun  of  a  large  aqueduft,  fome  cifterns,  and  other 
magnificent  ruins,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground; 
ami  lliovv  it  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  place.  The 
fea,  it  is  known,  came  up  anciently  to  this  city,  thougli 
now  fcveti  niiles.diflant. 

BOOT,  a  leathern  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed 
on  horfeback,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm,  and 
defend  the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Boots 

feem 
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feemtoliave  taken  iheir  name  from  the  rcfemblancc  audience 
they  hear  to  a  fort  of  jacks  or  leathern  bottles  I'ormcr'y 
in  life,  and  called  l>ott.e,  in  the  old  French  l"j!iti.  Borel 
derives  the  name  from  the  old  French  word  ht,  a  ftiinip, 
by  reafoii  tlie  boat  gives  tlie  leg  this  appearance.  The 
Cliiuefe  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  filk  or  fine  ftuti" 
lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they  always 
wear  at  home.  This  people  are  always  booted  ;  and 
when  a  vifit  is  made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  with- 
out their  boots,  their  giicft  mult  wait  till  they  put 
them  on.  They  never  llir  out  of  doors  without  their 
boots  on;  and  their  fcrupuloiifnefs  in  this  rcfpeft  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  they  are  al  lys  carried  in  their 
chairs. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  the 
foot  as  well  as  by  the  horfcmen.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans  ocrca  ;  in  middle-age  writers,  greva, 
gambcrla,  bahiberga,  bciiibarga,  or  bcibarga.  Theboot 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians.  It 
was  at  tirll  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafsor  iron, 
and  was  proof  both  againll  cuts  and  thrulls.  It  was 
from  tills  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazen-booted. 
The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg  ;  fonic  fay  the  right 
leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being 
advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  cither  leg, 
and  fomelimcs  on  both.  Thofe  who  fought  with  darts 
or  other  miilile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  fore- 
moll,   lb  that  this  only  was  booted. 

FiJh'nig-BooTx,  arc  a  thick  Itrong  fort  ufed  in  drag- 
ging ponds,  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
kind  ufed  by  fportfmcn.  Jack-boots,  a  kind  of  very 
ftrong  boots  tiled  by  the  troopers. 

Boo  r,  is  likcwife  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals  ; 
to  extort  a  confeilion,  by  means  of  a  boot,  flocking,  or 
bnfkin  of  p.irchment  ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg 
moill,  and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  ihrinking  fqueezes 
the  leg  violently,  and  occalions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alio  another  kind  of  boot  ;  coHfifling  of 
four  thick  (Iroiig  boards  bound  round  with  cords:  two 
of  thcfe  are  put  between  the  criminal's  legs,  and  the 
two  others  placed  one  on  the  outfidc  of  one  leg  and  the 
other  on  the  other  ;  then  fqueezingthe  legs  againftthe 
boards  by  the  cords,  the  criminal's  bones  are  feverely 
pinched,  or  even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difnfed  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
btit  it  fublills  ftill  in  fome  other  countries. 

BooT-'Ti\'<:,  or  Boot-lajt ,3.Ti  inftrument  nfed  by  flioe- 
makers  to  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden  cy- 
linder Ilit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  main  force  a  wedge  or 
quoin. 

BOOTES,  a  conflellation  of  the  northern  hcmi- 
fphere,  confiding  of  25  ftars  according  to  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  of  18  in  Tycho's,  of  34  in  Bayer's,  of  52 
in  Hcvelius's,  and  of  J4in  Mr  Flainllead's  catalogue. 

BOOTH  (Barton),  a  famous  Knglilh  aCilor,  born 
in  Lancafliire  in  16S1,  and  educated  in  Weflminftcr 
fchool  under  the  celebrated  Dr  Bulhby,  where  his  fuc- 
ccfs  in  the  Latin  plays  cuftoinarily  performed  by  the 
fcholars  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the  llage.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  running  away  from 
fchool  to  Dublin,  he  there  commenced  ador.  His  firft 
appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  whicii  he 
came  oil' with  every  teflimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
Vol..  III. 
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From  this  time  he  continued  ifeily  inifH-ov-     Tooth. 

ing;  and,  after  two  fuccefsful  campaigns  in  that  king- ' — 

dom,  conceived  thoughts  of  returning  10  bis  native 
country,  and  making  a  trial  of  his  abilities  on  the  Eng- 
lilh  iUge.  To  this  end,  he  firfl,  by  letter,  reconciled 
himfclf  to  his  friends;  and  then,  as  a  farther  ftcp  to- 
wards infuring  his  fuccefs,  obtained  a  rccommcDdatioii 
from  Lord  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  prince  George  of  Denmark)  to  Mr  Btt- 
tcrton,  who  with  great  candour  and  good  nature  took 
him  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  all  the  alhftar.ce  in 
his  power.  The  firfl.  part  Mr  Booth  appeared  in  at 
London  was  that  of  Maxinuis  in  Lord  Uocjicfler's  Va- 
Icntinian,  hisreceptionin  which  exceeded  cvenhismoll 
fanguine  expcaaiions;  and  very  foon  after  hispcrforra- 
ance  of  Artaban,  in  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother, 
which  was  a  new  tragedy,  cftabliliicd  his  reputation, 
as  fecond  at  leafl  to  his  great  inftruflor.  Pynhus,  in 
the  Diflreil'ed  Mother,  was  another  jiart  in  which  lie 
flione  without  a  rival.  But  he  was  ineitbicd  to  a  happy 
coincidence  of  merit  and  chance,  for  that  height  of 
fame  which  he  at  length  attained  in  the  chara^'terof 
Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr  Addifoii,  in  1712.  F'or  this 
play  being  conlidertd  as  a  party  one,  the  Whigs,  in 
lavour  of  whofe  principles  it  was  apparently  written, 
thought  it  their  duty  ftrongly  to  fupport  it,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  Tories,  who  had  too  DM'ch  fcnfe  to 
appear  toconiider  it  as  a  rcflcUion  on  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  were  flill  more  vehement  in  their  approbation  of 
it,  which  they  carried  to  fuch  an  height,  as  even  to 
make  a  colledion  of  50  guineas  in  tlie  boxes  during  the 
performance,  and  prcfent  them  to  Mr  Booth,  with  this 
compliment,  "  That  it  was  a  flight  acknowledgement 
for  his  honell  oppofition  10  a  perpetual  diflator,  and 
his  dying  fo  bravely  in  the  caufc  of  liberty."  Btfidcs 
this,  he  had  a  prefcnt  of  an  equal  fum  from  the  mana- 
gers, in  conlidcraiion  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  phy, 
which  they  attributed  in  a  good  meafure  to  his  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  the  performance  ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  fince  that  time  has  ever  equalled,  or  even 
nearly  approached,  his  excellence  in  that  character. — 
But  thefe  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  were  to 
accrue  to  Mr  Booth  from  his  fuccefs  in  this  pan  ;  for 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  one  of  the  principal  fecrctarics 
of  Itate,  in  a  little  time  after  procured  a  fpecial  licence 
from  queen  Anne,  recalling  all  the  former  ones,  .and 
nominating  Mr  Booth  as  joint  manager  wiiji  Wilks, 
Gibber,  and  Dogget ;  none  cf  wliom  were  pleafcd  at 
it;  but  the  laft;  cfpecially  took  fuch  difgufl  as  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  any  further  (hare  in  the  management. 
In  1704,  Mr  Booth  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Barkham  Bart,  who  died  in  1710,  without 
iilue.  Being  now  eflabliflied  in  the  management,  he 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  towards  matrimony  ; 
and  in  the  year  1719  united  himfclf  to  tlie  celebrated 
Mifs  Heflcr  Sanilow,  a  woman  of  a  moft  ainiable  dif- 
polition,  whofe  great  merit  as  an  adrelV,  added  to  the 
utmofl  difcrctionand  prudential  occonomy,  had  enabled 
her  to  fave  up  a  confiderablc  fortune.  During  the  20 
years  in  which  Mr  Booth  continued  a  manager,  the 
theatre  was  in  the  greatcft  credit;  and  his  illiicfs  and 
death,  which  happened  on  the  loth  of  May  17?;,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  its  decline. 

Mr  Booth  wrote  a  dramatic   entertainment  called 

DiJa  a)iJJEticaj;  but  bis  maflcr-picce  was  a  Latin  in- 
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Booty  fcription  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Smith,  a  celc- 
II  bratcd  aftor,  who  died  while  he  was  young. — As  an 
Eorak.  aclor,  his  excellency  lay  wholly  in  tragedy,  not  being 
'  able  to  endure  Inch  parts  as  had  not  ftrong  pallion  to 
infpirc  Iiim.  And  even  in  this  walk,  dignity  rather 
than  complacency,  rage  ratlierthan  tcndernefs,  iVemcd 
to  be  his  tafle.  Kor  a  particular  idea  of  his  abilities, 
wc  nuift  refer  to  the  dcfcription  Mr  Gibber  has  given 
of  him  in  his  Apology  ;  and  the  adniiral)le  character 
drawn  of  him  by  that  excellent  judge  of  dramatic  pcr- 
fcdion,  Aaron  Hill,  Efq.  in  a  political  paper  publilhcd 
by  him  called  the  Prompter,  which  may  be  feen  at 
lenifth  in  Theoph.  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Chetwood's  Hillory  of  the  Stage. — His  charader  as  a 
man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
which,  a  goodncfsof  heart,  the  balis  of  every  virtue, 
was  remarkably  confpiciious  ;  and  fo  particularly  was 
he  diflinguilhcd  and  carcfTcd,  and  his  company  fought 
by  the  great,  that,  as  Chctwood  relates  of  him,  not  one 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  lb  many  fets  of  horfes  at 
commami  as  he  had. 

BOOTY,  whj!cver  is  t.ikcn  from  an  enemy  in  time 
of  war. — Among  the  Greeks,  the  bouty  was  divided 
in  common  among  the  army,  the  general  only  claiming 
a  larger  (hare.  By  the  military  dil'.ipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fjioils  taken  from  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  re- 
public, particuhr  perfons  having  no  right  to  them.  The 
generals  whnpiquetl  tlirn;fclves  on  their  prubity  carried 
it  wholly  to  the  p.iblic  rreafnry.  Somclinies  indeed 
they  divided  it  among  the  foldiery,  to  anim.ue  ilum, 
and  fcrve  in  lieu  of  a  reward,  ^m  this  dilliibuiion 
depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  condud  thcm- 
Cclves  herein  with  great  equity  and  moderation  ;  oilier- 
wife  it  became  a  crime  of  peculate  to  lay  hands  on  the 
pillage,  as  rc2;u!arly  belonging  only  10 the  eftaie.  The 
tonfu!s  Romulus  and  Vatur'uis  were  condemned  for 
having  Ibid  the  booty  taken  from  the  .'^:lqui. — Among 
the  Jews,  the  bojty  was  divided  equally  between  the 
army  and  the  pcop'e,  though  under  the  kings  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  diftribution  obtained. — Among  the  Ma- 
hv)nietan3,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoiis  are  allowed  to  the 
army  :  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet  and  his  re- 
lations, and  to  thcorphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims. — 
Anwnir  the  Britons,  formerly  the  booty  was  divided  a- 
mong  the  foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  eve- 
ry body  takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on  :  if  the  general 
be  abfeut,  the  booty  is  diftviliuied  among  the  foldiery, 
l-.vo  parts  being  allowed  to  the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the 
infantry.  A  captain  is  allowed  ten  Ihares,  a  lituiciunt 
lix,  and  a  coronet  four. 

BOPPART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  elcftorate  of  Treves  ;  it  is  fcaied  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  7. 
;j.   N.  Lit.  50.  19. 

BOPSINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
leated  on  the  river  Egar,   in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat. 

BOt^UINIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fcfl  of  here- 
tics, fo  called  from  Boquiuns  their  founder,  who  taught 
that  Ghrill  did  not  die  lor  all  mankind,  but  only  for 
the  faithful,  and  confcqucntly  Vvas  only  a  particular  Sa- 
viour. 

CORAGO,  in    botany,   a  fynonime  of  the  Anch  u- 

SA. 

BORAK,  among  Mahometans,  a  fabulous  animal. 


fnppofed  to  be  of  the  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and 
a  mule,  whereon  their  prophet  was  carried  in  his  noc-  * 
turnal  llight  from  Jerul'aUm  into  the  heavens.  This 
animal  the  .Arabians  call  Al  Bi.rak,  q.  ^.fl>!iii>:g.  The 
night  when  tlie  journey  was  performed  is  called  Lfl//«/ 
til  Meeraga,  c.  i.  the  i:ight  of  aJ\.-:iifion  ;  and  the  flight 
itfelf  Al  iVicfra  ;  concerning  which  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  traditions. 

BORAX,  in  chemifiry,  a  fait  in  appearance  fomc- 
what  iimil.ir  locrydals  otahnn,  broughtoriginally  from 
the  Eall-lndiis  in  an  impure  lUue,and  alterwardsfreed 
from  its  impurities  by  certain  procelics  in  the  European 
countries.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whe- 
ther this  lalt  be  a  natural  or  aditious  fubllance  in  tliofe 
countries  from  whence  it  is  brought;  but  it  is  now  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  is  naturally  produced  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  from  whence  oiher  parts  of  ihe  callcrn 
continent  are  fupplied.  Mr  Kirwan,  in  his  mineralogy, 
informs  us,  (hat  MrGrill  Adamfon  lent  fomc  to  Sweden 
in  the  year  1772,  in  the  eryl'falline  form,  as  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  kingilom  ol  i  liibet,  where  it  is  called 
pouaxii,  7iiy  poiDi,  and  hoti'i  poiiu.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  Saxony  in  fome  coal-pits. 

In  tilt  Pliilolophical  Tranfacfiony,  vol.  77.  wc  have 
two  ditierent  accounts  of  ihc.  place  v.  iicic  it  is  found, 
and  the  manner  of  c^.taining  it.  One  of  ihtfe  is  by 
William  Blanc,  Efq.  who  tells  us  thai  in  the  language 
of  the  com;i;y  it  is  calhd  fiv.ig^ih,  and  is  brought  into 
IlindDUin  Irom  ih.e  mor.maius  of  Thibet.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  kini:i;dom  of  J.m'.Iate,  about  50  days  jour- 
ney north  fro;n  Bctowle,  a  fu\all  principality  aboui  2CO 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lucknow.  The  place  where  it  is  found 
is  faid  to  be  a  linall  valley  furroundcd  with  fnowy 
mountains,  in  which  is  a  lake  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  waterof  which  iscondantlv  fo  hot  that 
the  hand  cannot  bear  it  for  any  time.  Around  this 
lake  the  ground  is  perfeflly  barren,  not  producing 
even  a  blade  of  grafs  ;  and  the  earth  is  fo  full  of  a  faline 
matttr,  that  after  falls  of  rain  or  fnow  it  coi;creies  in 
wiiite  llakes  on  the  furface  like  the  natron  of  Hindo- 
flan.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  the  falls  of  fnov>  begin,  the  earth  is  formed  into 
fmal!  rclervoirs  fix  inches  high  :  when  ihefe  are  hlled 
with  fnow,  the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon 
it ;  which,  together  with  the  water  from  the  melted 
fnow,  remains  in  the  refervoir,  to  be  partly  ablorbed  by 
the  earth  and  partly  evaporated  by  the  fnn  ;  after 
which  there  remains  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of  fometimes 
lialf  an  inch  thick  of  crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up 
and  referved  for  nfc.  It  can  only  be  made  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  becaufe  the  falls  of  fnow  are  indifpenfably 
requifue,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  faline  appearances  upon 
the  earth  are  ftrongeft  at  that  time.  When  once  it 
has  been  made  on  any  fpot,  it  cannot  be  made  again 
on  the  fame  until  the  fnow  has  fallen  and  dillblved  three 
or  four  times,  when  the  faline  (fllorefcence  appears  as 
before.  The  borax,  in  the  ffatc  in  which  it  is  taken 
off  the  earth,  is  carried  from  hill  to  hill  upon  goats,  and 
pilfes  through  many  hands,  which  increafcs  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  any  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  orij^inal  m.iniilaclure.  When  brought  down 
from  the  hills,  it  is  refined  from  the  grofs  impurities  by 
boiling  and  cryll.iUization.  Our  author  cculd  obtain 
noanluer  from  thole  who  gave  him  the  account,  to 
any  of  his  qucllions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter 
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a,irat.  Tcr  aiiJ  [he  mineral  prodiiaions  of  ihe  fuil.  All  they 
'  couij  tcil  him  was,  ihit  the  water  was  vci y  hot,  very 
foul,  aiiii  as  it  were  grcafy ;  that  it  biiils  up  in  m.iiiy 
places,  and  iias  a  very  oficiilive  finell  ;  anil  that  ihe  foil  is 
rcinarkai)lc  only  fur  ihc  I'jlii-.e  appcaruiccbalreaJy  men- 
tioned. The  coinury  in  geHcrai  produces  confi.icrablc 
qiuin;itics  of  iron,  copper,  and  fuljilmr;  and  our  author 
wjs  alF.ircd  that  ail  the  borax  in  India  came  from  this 
place. 

As  this  part  of  Afia  is  entirely  unfrequented  by 
K'.iropeans,  our  author  could  only  obtain  his  iniornia- 
I ion  from  the  natives:  however,  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tuniry  of  (e(ing  fonic  of  ihnf;  who  relided  near  liie 
foot,  it  might  be  reckoned  as  ^jeniiinc  as  could  well  be 
cxpet'led.  The  place,  he  tells  us,  is  in.ucelilblc  not 
only  to  the  E.iroptans,  but  even  to  the  inh  ibitanis  of 
Indoflan,  being  never  vilited  by  any  of  thcin  except  a 
lew  wandering  Faquirs,  who  have  been  fjnieiinies  led 
lliere,  either  with  a  view  to  vilit  fomc  of  the  temples  in 
the  mountains,  or  to  do  penance.  They  defcribc  the 
cold  in  winter  to  be  fo  inienfc,  that  every  thing  is  fro- 
zen np  ;  and  life  can  only  be  prcfcivcd  by  loads  of 
blankets  and  {kins.  In  the  funimer,  again,  the  rctlec- 
tion  of  heat  from  the  fides  of  the  moautaius,  which  arc 
ftecp  and  clofe  to  one  another,  renders  llic  heat  into- 
lerable. With  refpeft  to  the  credibility  of  the  account, 
he  obfcrves,  firll,  "  That  borax  is  really  brouj^ht  from 
the  mountains  of  Thibet  is  certain,  as  he  hinifelf  often 
had  occafion  to  fee  large  quantities  of  it  brought 
down,  and  had  purchafetl  it  Irom  the  Tartar  moun- 
taineers, who  brought  it  to  market  ;  fecondly,  he  had 
never  heard  of  its  being  produced  or  brought  into  In- 
dia from  any  otherq-iarter;  and,  thirdly,  if  it  was  made 
on  the  coall  of  CoroiDandei,  as  fome  books  mention, 
he  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
procefs  would  have  been  fully  inquired  into,  and  given 
10  the  public  long  before  this  time." 

Tiie  other  account  is  from  father  JolVph  dc  Ravato, 
prefident  of  the  miilion  of  Thibet,  and  fent  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Society,  co;-.imunicJtcd  by  Jofeph  IJanks, 
Kfq.  He  pretends  a!fo  to  have  had  his  intelligence 
from  a  native  of  the  country  where  the  borax  is  made, 
though  it  dirfers  very  conlidcrably  from  that  of  Mr 
Blane.  "  In  the  province  or  territory  of  Marme  (fays 
he),  28  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Nepal,  and  2J  to 
the  weft  of  LalFa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  there  is  a  vale 
about  eight  miles  broad.  In  a  part  of  this  vale  there 
are  two  villages  or  callles,  the  inliabiianis  of  which  are 
wholly  employed  in  digging  the  borax  which  they  fell 
into  Thibet  and  Nepal,  they  have  no  other  means  of 
fubliftcnce,  the  foil  being  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no- 
thing but  a  few  rulhes.  Near  ihcfe  two  caAles  there  is 
a  pool  of  nioderaic  fize,  and  fome  fmaller  ones,  where 
the  ground  is  hollow  and  the  rain  water  coUecfls.  In 
thcfc  pools,  after  the  water  has  been  fome  time  de- 
tained in  them,  the  borax  is  formed  naturally  :  ihe  men 
wading  into  the  water,  feel  a  kind  of  a  pavement  un- 
der their  feet,  which  is  a  furc  indication  that  borax 
is  there  formed  ;  and  there  they  accordingly  dig  it. 
Where  there  is  little  water,  tlie  layer  of  borax  is  thin  ; 
where  it  is  deep,  it  is  thicker;  and  near  the  latter 
there  is  always  an  inch  or  two  of  foft  innd,  which 
is  probably  a  depofit  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  agi- 
tated by  rain  or  wind.  Thus  is  the  borax  produced 
merely  by  nature,  without  either  boiling  or  dillillatioii. 
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The  water  in  which  it  is  formed  is  Co  Lad,  ii:ai  liic 
drinking  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  occallon  a  fwtilin"- 
of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  flicrt  time  ricail)  iifclf.  Tlic 
earth  that  yields  the  borax  h  of  a  v.hiii;!i  colour;  and 
i;i  the  fan-.c  valley,  .nbout  iour  miles  from  tie  pools, 
there  arc  mines  of  fait,  which  is  ih:rc  dug  in  great  a- 
bundance  for  the  ufc  of  all  the  inliabiianis  of  ilufc 
mountains,  who  live  at  a  great  diflance  from  ilicltn. 
The  natives,  who  have  no  other  fiildidcncc  on  account 
of  the  Itcrilily  of  the  ibil,  pay  iiotliiiig  lor  diggin-r  bo- 
rax ;  but  llrangers  mult  pay  a  certain  retribution,  and 
ulually  agree  at  fo  much  per  workman.  Ten  days 
journey  farther  north,  there  is  another  valUy  named 
Tiipre,  where  iliey  dig  borax;  and  aiiotlicr  kill  farther 
to  the  norJiwar.l,  named  Cioga.  Borax,  in  the  Kin* 
dno  and  N'epalefe  languages,  is  called  i,oaga.  If  it  be 
not  purilied,  it  will  ealily  dcliqucfcc  ;  and  in  order  to 
prcferve  it  lor  fome  time  till  they  have  an  opporii;ni;y 
of  felling  it,  tiie  people  often  mix  it  with  earth  and 
butter.  In  the  territory  of  Mungdan,  16  days  journey 
to  the  north  of  Nepal,  there  arc  rich  ir-iiies  of  arfenic  ; 
and  in  various  other  places  are  found  mines  of  fulphur, 
as  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  whofe  product  is  much  purer 
than  iliofc  of  the  mines  of  Pegu." 

Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  borax  is  found  in 
commerce  in  three  different  Hates,  i.  Crude  borcx, 
tincal,  or  chryfocolla,  whicli  comes  from  Perfia.  lie 
dcfcribes  it  as  confiiiing  of  a  greenilh.  mafs  of  a  greafy 
feel,  or  in  opaque  cryltals  of  an  olive  green,  which 
arc  fix-fided  prifms  terminated  by  irregular  prifms. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  thefc  cryftals,  differing  in 
magnitude  :  this  fait  is  very  impure  by  ihc  addition  of 
foreign  matters.  Mr  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  this  kind  is 
called  brute  borax,  ti/ical,  cix  chryfoalla,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  form  of  large.  Hat,  hexangular,  or  irregular 
cryllals,  of  a  dull  white  or  greenilh  colour,  grealy  to 
the  touch  ;  or  in  fmall  cryllals,  ss  it  were  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  rancid,  ycllowilh,  oily  fubflance,  interm-x- 
cd  with  marl,  gravel,  and  oilier  impurities.  Mr  l^n- 
geflrom,  he  adds,  has  a  fufpicion  that  the  tincal  is  only 
the  refidunm  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evaporated 
to  drynefs  ;  and  that  the  greallnefs  arifes  from  its 
being  mixed  with  butter-milk,  to  prevent  its  eltiorcf- 
ccncc. 

2.  Bora.x  of  China  is  fomcw  hat  purer  than  the  fore- 
going, and  is  met  with  in  the  (orin  of  fmall  plates  or 
maflcs  irregularly  cryltallized,  and  of  a  dirty  while. 
It  appears  to  confill  of  fragments  of  prifms  and  pyra- 
mids confounded  together  without  any  fynimetrical  ar- 
rangement :  a  white  powder  is  obferved  on  the  furface, 
which  is  thought  to  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature. 

3.  The  Dutch  or  purified  borax,  in  the  lorn;  of  por- 
tions of  tranfparent  cryflals  of  conlldcrabic  purity. 
Pyramids  with  iVveral  facets  may  be  obferved  among 
them,  the  cryllalli/.alion  appearing  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted. "This  form  (lays  Mr  Fourcroy)  ihows  to  a 
certainty  that  the  Dutch  reline  this  (alt  by  lolution  and 
cryllallization." — Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  it  is  purified 
by  folution,  filtration,  and  inllallization  ;  and  tlic 
cryflals  thus  obtained  arc  calcined,  to  free  them  Hill 
farther  from  greafinefs  ;  and  then  dilfolvcd,  filtered, 
and  cryllallizcd,  a  fecoiid  lime.  .Sometimes  more  mi- 
neral alkali  is  added,  as  tincal  is  faid  to  contain  an  cx- 
cefs  of  ledaiive  fait.  Mr  Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  a  puri- 
fied  borax,   not  inferior  to  the  Dutch,    but  perhajis 
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Borsi.     even  of  greater  purity,  is  pieparcd  by  fomc  cliemills  at 

^ '  Paris. 

Tlic  (amc  author  informs  us,  that  M.  La  Pianie,  an 
apothecary  at  Paris,  has  dilcovcrecl,  tiiat  it  is  continu- 
ally fcrnud  in  ihc  foap-fuds  and  rcfufc-watcrs  of  the 
kitchen,  wliich  a  pcrfon  prcferves  in  a  kind  of  ditch  ; 
and  from  which,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  lie  ob- 
tains true  borax  in  fine  cry  Hals.  "  All  that  we  can 
deduce  (fays  he)  from  the  known  fafts  concerning  its 
formation,  is  finiply,  that  it  is  produced  in  ilagnant 
waters  which  contain  fat  matters."  Some  authors  af- 
firm, that  is  produced  by  art  in  China.  A  mixture 
of  grcafc,  clay,  and  dung,  is  faid  to  be  depoi'itcd  in  a 
A'nc\\,  jlri'.tii;/!  fuferjiratum.  This  mixture  is  fprinklcd 
with  water,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  years  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  lixiviated,  and  affords  crude 
borax  by  evaporation.  Others  have  fuppolcd  that  it 
is  obtained  from  water,  which  filters  through  copper 
mines.  Mr  Bcaiime  pofiiively  aliens,  that  the  fcrmtr 
of  ihcfe  piocelfes  fucccedcd  very  well  with  him;  but 
Dr  Black  gives  little  credit  to  his  alfertions. 

Borax  fervcs  as  a  flux  to  vitrifiable  earths,  with 
which  it  fortns  a  good  glafs,  and  is  employed  in  making 
artificial  gems.  It  vitrifies  clay,  but  much  lefs  com- 
pletely than  filiccous  earths;  and  from  this  property  it 
adheres  to  the  infide  of  crucibles,  and  glazes  them. 

Borax,  as  is  related  at  length  under  the  article  Che- 
.  MisTRY,  is  a  peculiar  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  kind  of  acid  with  mineral  alkali.  This  acid,  from 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  allaying  the  heat  of  fevers, 
had  the  naine  oi fal  fcdathus,  which  it  ftill  retains.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artilicial   produft,  and  per- 

'  See  Cbe-  haps  may  be  artificially  made*  :   but  Mr  Hocfer,   apo- 

aijlry.  thecary  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tiifcany,  has  difcovcrcd 
that  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  of  that  country  contain 
it  in  a  Hate  of  great  purity;  and  the  cheinilts  of  the 
academy  of  Dijon  have  confirmed  this  difcovcry  by 
analy  ling  the  waters  of  Monte  llotondo,  which  were  fen  t 
to  them  ;  and  in  which  they  found  fcdaiive  fait,  as  dif- 
covcred  by  Mr  HoefFer.  It  is  probable  (fays  our  au- 
thor) that  it  may  hereafter  be  found  in  other  mineral 
waters  ;  and  it  fcems  to  be  produced  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  fat  fubflanccs. 

Mr  Hoefer  firft  difcovcrcd  this  acid  in  the  waters  of 
the  Lagoon  named  Ccichiaio  near  Monte  Rniondo,  of 
which  difcovcry  an   account  was  puhlilhcd  in  the  year 

-['^'""■"'"•f^nyg.  The  fame  was  found,  in  a  concrete  flute,  by 
Mr  Paul  Mafgagni  profcfTor  of  anatomy,  in  feveral 
flrearas  of  the  Lagoon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sien- 
na and  Vnlterra.  He  enumerates  fix  places  ;  viz.  the 
lake  ai  Tra'jcile,  20  miles  to  the  weft  of  Sienna;  that 
of  Kotoiido,  which  lies  '^o  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the 
fame  town;  of  del  Sa[[o,  three  miles  further;  at  ano- 
ther called  Sarazzano,  lix  miles  from  Monte  Rotondo; 
another  named  Cfl/Zt'/ A/zot'O,  feven  miles  from  Monte 
Rotondo,  and  24  from  Sienna  ;  and  that  of  Aioati 
CcrhrJi,  four  miles  dillant  from  Caftel  Nuovo.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  thefe  lakes  are  conlidcrablc 
fprings  of  hot  water  rufliing  out  of  (he  earth,  fome 
clear,  and  fome  muddy  ;  either  of  a  dark  or  a  whitilh 
colour;  and,  in  fome,  a  kind  of  metallic  crull  or  pel- 
licle is  perceived  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Many 
cavities  from  which  the  waters  rufli  out  fecm  to  he 
true  finall  volcanic  craters,  and  continually  emit  from 
ihc  eanli  vapours  of  a  lulphureous  and  ammoiiiacal  na- 
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ture.     Thefe  waters   not  only  contain  the  acid  of  ho-     Eorax. 

rax,  both   in  the  fluid  and  concrete  flatc,  hut  various  ' " — 

other  concretions  arc  there  obfcrved,  fuch  as  martial 
vitriol,  ammoniacal,  aluminous,  concrete  boracic  falls, 
brimllone,  Sec. 

"  It  is  remarkable  (fays  our  author,  p.  365.),  that, 
near  40  years  ago,  Dr  Hill,  in  his  notes  to  Thcojihraf- 
tiis's  Trcatife  on  Stums,  aflcrted,  that  borax  was  a  fait 
made  by  evaporation  of  an  ill  tailed  and  foul  water,  of 
which  there  were  fprings  in  Pcrlia,  Mufcovy,and  Tar- 
tary.  But  he  was  hardly  believed,  on  account  of  the 
many  bold  and  groundlefs  allenions  of  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty  in  almoft  all  his  numerous  works. 
Mr  Beainnc  at  Paris  pretended  to  have  difcovcrcd  the 
method  of  making  the  fedative  fait  by  a  long  mace- 
ration of  greafy  and  earthy  fubllancts  ;  but  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  verify  this  fanciful  difcovcry. 

"The  unrefined  borax  wliich  is  brought  10  Europe 
under  the  name  of  tuical,  looks  like  foft  fbap,  is  tar, 
and  covers  or  encrulls  the  borax  cryffals.  The  uiine- 
mafltr,  Mr  Swab,  has  publilhed  fume  experiments  up- 
on this  tiiical  in  the  adis  of  the  Pvoyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  1756.  He  found  in  it  a 
martial  canh,  and  a  fat  fubllance,  which,  to  fmell 
and  other  circumflances,  comes  nearefl  to  a  mineral 
fat:  as  alfo,  that  pure  borax  does  not  yield  any  hcpav 
fnlphuris  when  united  with  a  phlogillon  and  a  vitriolic 
acid  ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  borax  is  prepared 
from  its  own  particular  mineral  fubllance. 

"  Profeilbr  Pott  and  M.  dc  Henouiville  have  very 
carefully  examined  the  refined  borax  ;  and  frmn  their 
experiments,  which  have  been  publilhed,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  However,  there  remains 
to  be  known,  for  certain,  from  whence  it  is  prepared 
by  the  Indians :  for  if  it  is  produced  from  a  mineral 
fubftance,  as  is  very  probable,  there  muft  exifl  otlier 
mixtures  and  compolitions  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learn- 
ed world. 

"  I  have  alfo  found  in  the  tincal  fome  bits  of  Ica- 
tlier,  bones,  and  fmall  pebbles,  whence  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty to  be  concluded  on  from  its  examination  ;  but 
if  it  fiiould  happen  that  it  is  prepared  from  animal  fub- 
ftances,  it  muff  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  formed  an 
alkaline  fait  in  the  animal  kingdom,  analogous  to  the 
Jul jufibiU  microc'jfvncum.  Some  years  ago  a  report  was 
propagated  from  Saxony,  that  fomcbody  had  difcovcr- 
cd there  a  fubflance  out  of  which  borax  could  be  made, 
and  alfo  the  art  of  preparing  it :  but  nothing  more  has 
iranfpired  lince,  than  that  the  aiuhor  iliowed  it  in  fe- 
cret  to  his  friends,  and  gave  a  defcription  of  it  which 
was  only  intended  to  niillead  them,  if  he  really  did  pof- 
fefs  the  art." 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  100  parts  of  purified  bo- 
rax contains  3 2 of  real  boracic  acid,  17 of  mineral  alka- 
li, and  about  47  of  water;  but  of  ihis  quantiiy  of  mi- 
neral alkali,  only  about  five  parts  are  faturated  j 
whence,  in  many  cafes,  borax  acJts  as  an  alkali.  Berg- 
man informs  us,  that  it  requires  an  equal  weight  of 
acid  to  make  the  alkaline  properties  entirely  difappear; 
and  Dr  Withering,  that  double  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  required  for  this  purpofc,  both  in  the  tiucal  and  re- 
fined borax. 

This  acid,  like  the  borax  in  fubftance,  is  made  life  of 
to  fufe  vitrifiable  earths,  with  which  it  forms  clear  and 
nearly  colourlcfs  glali'cs :  by  the  aUiflance  of  heat  it 
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diiTolvcs  tlie  eanh  precipitated  from  the  liquor  of  flints,     mention.     He  left  the  univcrfiiy  without  a  degree,  and     CcrJe, 
It  unites  with  ponderous  eanh,  magnefia,  lime,  and  al-     entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthufian  convent  in  or    Border, 
kalis,  and  forms,  with  ihefe  ditfcrcnt  fubrtanccs,  fills     near  London  ;  but,  not  liking  the  fevcre  difciplinc  of  ''^~"' 
dillinguilhed  by  one  general   name  of  borax,   though     that  order,  he  relurucd  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himfelf 
only  thjt  formed   by   the  combination  of  fcdative    fait     to  the  (ludy  of  phyfic.     Some  lime  after,  he  embarked 
and  mineral  alkali  is  iifcd  in  the  arts.     It  is   iifed  in     for  the  Continent ;  and,  as  lie  himfelf  exprtifcs  it,  "  tra- 
many  other  chemical  operations  as  a  flux,  belides  that     veiled  through  and  roundabout  ChrifltniJom,  and  out 
of  glafs-making  ;  and  the  dyers  aUo  ufe  it  for  giving  a     of  Chrifltndom  into   forne  prits  of  Africa."     In  the 
glols  to  filks.     In  medicine  it  has  been  given  as  a  nar-     years  i54iand  iJ42,he  rtfidedat  Monipclitrin France, 
cotic,  and  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  a  powder  lor     where  he  was  made  dodor  of  phyfic,  and  after  his  rc- 
promocing  delivery,  but  is  now  difuftd.  turn  to  England   was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree 

BORBKTOMAGUS,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  city  of  tlic  at  Oxford.  From  the  preface  to  his  ;V//r«£///(^//c;/ above 
Vangioncs  on  the  Rhine  ;  now  /Fscw-';,  in  Germany.  mentioned,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland, 
BORCONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  which  probably  was  foon  after  his  return  from  France, 
order,  belonging  to  tiie  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  Having  now  fatisficd  his  inclination  for  travelling,  he 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  fettled  lirfl  at  I'tvcnrcy  where  he  was  born,  afterwards 
Cary'jjihylls^,  The  fiigma  is  cmargiuatcd  ;  the  calyx  at  W'inchtfler,  and  liiially  at  London,  where  he  is  faid 
has  pointed  fpines ;  anil  the  legumenis  pointed. — There  to  have  become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
arclixfpecics,  all  ofwhithare  nativesof  warmcountries.  and  firft  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  But,  not- 
They  are  a  kind  of  broom;  and  in  the  places  where  tlicy  vvithflanding  his  eminence  in  his  prof'eflion,  he  had  (he 
grow  naturally,  they  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  misforiuue  to  fpend  the  bitter  end  of  his  life  in  the 
feet,  but  in  Europe  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five.  Flect-prifon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1549.  As  to 
They  mull  be  kept  coutlantly  in  the  ftove,  and  may  be  his  charafler,  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  elieemed  a 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  flioois  ;  but  as  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  perlon,  and  an  cx- 
thefc  are  generally  two  years  before  they  put  forihpro-  cellcnt  phyfician."  I'its  calls  him  a  man  of  fuilkicnt 
per  roots,  the  moll  eligible  method  is  by  feeds,  which  learning,  but  too  volaiile  and  incoiiltant.  Bale  and 
inufl  be  procured  from  thole  places  where  they  grow  fonie  others,  on  the  contrary,  abufe  hini  grofsly.  His 
naturally,  as  they  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  Eu-  \\ritings  are,  I.  A  book  of  the  introdudion  of  know- 
ledge, the  whych  doth  teach  a  man  to  fpeak  part  of 
all  manner  of  languages,  &c.  Lond.  1)42,  4:0  ;  dedi- 
cated, from  Montpelitr,  to  the  lady  Mary  daughter 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  written  panly  in  vtrfe,  and 
panly  in  profe,  containing  ;?9  chapters,  before  each 
of  which  is  a  wooilcn  print  of  a  man.  2.  The  brevi- 
ary of  health,  wherein  are  remedies  for  all  manner 
of  fickncfs  and  dileafcs,  &c.  Lond.  1547,  &c.  410. 
-i,.  Dietary  of  health,  Lond.  1576,  8vo.  4.  1  he 
merry  talcs  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.     Printed,  fays 


rope. 

BORBORITKS,  in  church-hillory,  a  ^t:&.  of  gno- 
ilics,  in  the  fecond  century,  who,  btlides  embracing  the 
errors  of  thefe  heretics,  denied  the  lalf  judgment.  Their 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  B'jrhijrci,  "  lilih  ,"  on  ac- 
count of  a  cullom  they  had  of  daubing  their  faces  and 
bodies  witli  dirt  and  filth. 

BORCH,  a  town  of  the  ducy  of  Magdcburgh  in 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  14.  N.  Lat.  52.  25. 


BORCHLOEN,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege     Wood,  in  the  time  ol  Henry  VIII.  in  whofe  riign,  and 


in  Germany,  lituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  28.  N.  Lat. 
50.    50. 

BORCOVIUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the  Otta- 
dini  in  Britain,  now  Beriv'nk  un  Tivced. 

BOIID-HALKPENNY,  a  fuiall  toll  by  cuftom  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  town  for  fe tting  up  boards,  tables, 
booths,  &c.   in  fairs  and  markeis. 

BoRD-Laihis,  the  demcfnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

BoRD-Lori:',  a  fervicc  required  of  tenants  to  carry 
timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  loril  to  his  houfe.     It 


after,  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by 
fcholarsand  gentlemen.  Aftcrwardsbenig often  primed, 
it  is  now  fold  only  on  the  flallsof  ballad-lingers,  j.  A 
right  pleafant  and  merry  hiftory  of  the  mylner  of 
Abington,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter,  and  of 
two  poor  fcholars  of  Cainbridgr.  Lond.  printed  by 
Riciiard  Jones,  410.  6.  A  book  of  every  region, 
country,  and  province  ;  which  fliows  the  miles  and 
leagues  diflance  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to 
town,  with  the  noted  thiiigsin  the  faid  cititsand  towns. 
Wi)od  fays  that  the  aiitlior  lent  the  manufcripi  of  this 


is  alfo  ufed  10  lignily  the  quantity  of  provifion   which     book  to  his    friend  Thomas  Cnimwell,  who  loll  it,   t>> 


the  bordarii  or  bordmen  paid  tor  their  bord-lands. 

BoKB-Scr-jice,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands,  by  which 
fome  lands  in  certain  places  are  heKI  of  the  bifliop  of 
London,  and  the  tcnanis  now  pay  fixpence  per  acre, 
in  lieu  of  fending  provifion  anciently  for  their  lord's 
table. 

BORDAT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  fluff, 
which  is  nianufa  hired  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  par;icu- 
Jarly  at  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  Damieta. 

BORDE  (Andrew),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Pc- 
venfey  in  Sull'ex,  early  in  llie  l6ih  century,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Wcllminller  fchool.  In 
his  Intvo'iiiff'ion  to  Kricnvledge,  he  fays,  that  he  was  a 
lUidcnt  of  Oxford  ;  but  of  what  college  he   docs  :wt 


the  great  grief  of  the  author,  who  would  otherwifc 
have  publilhcd  it.  In  this  inflance,  however,  the  an- 
tiquary was  milinformed  ;  for  it  has  llnce  beenpi^blillied 
by  Hcarne  at  the  end  of  BciudiCm  ahbj!  Fitcrb.  d-: 
vita  Hcnrici  II.  Oxf.  17?5,  8vo.  7-  The  principles 
of  aftronomy,  the  whych  diligently  pcrfecuitd  is  in  .1 
manner  a  prognoilicaiion  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed 
by  Robert  Copland,  tamo.  The  author  fiys  that  he 
wrote  this  little  book  in  four  days,  with  one  old  pc:t 
without  mending. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  is  ni.ide  to  inclofc  par- 
terres, that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  walking  iti 
them.  Borders  are  made  cither  circular,  llraight,  or  in 
cants;  and  arc  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  vohiics,  and 

other 
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oihcr  co;npartnicn;s.  Thryaic  rciuicrcJ  very  orna- 
nicnial  hy  die  riowcrs,  liuubs,  yews,  &c.  thai  arc 
raifcd  in  tlu'i;i.  Tlify  arc  always  laid  with  a  iharp  ri- 
finj;  ill  the  middle  ;  bccaiilc,  if  ihcy  art  (lit,  llicy  arc 
i;()'.vays  a^reeaMe  to  the  eye  :  and  as  for  ilitir  brtadili, 
the  lar;i;ell  arc  allowed  live  or  lix  feet,  and  the  nnalleli; 
Com  111  only  four. 

DORDKNTON,  an  exceeding  jileafant  and  heal- 
thy village,  fitiiatd,  about  thirty  miles  above  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  ealUrn  bank  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  llatc 
of  New  Jcrfey  and  comity  of  Burlington.  The  town 
Hands  on  a  bank  of  about  fcvcnty  feet  perpendicular 
height,  between  the  mouths  of  two  crcekswhich  cnipiy 
into  the  Delaware,  juft  where  the  river  forms  an  angle 
of  near  ninety  degrees.  It  contains  about  one  hundred 
houfts,  two  places  of  worfliip,  viz.  a  Baptill  and  Q_aaker 
meeting  houfe,  alfo  an  academy,  where  both  the  lan- 
guag  ics,  and  arts,  and  fcienccs  are  taught,  now  in  a  pretty 
llourilhing  condition.  This  inftitution  was  founded  in 
the  year  1778,  by  its  prefent  principal  the  reverend 
Bnrgifs  Allifon,  A.  M. 

HORDUNI,  or  Bordone,  (Paris),  an  excellent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year 
1512  ;  and,  being  of  a  noble  family,  had  a  polite  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  difciple  of  Titian  ;  but  has  been 
admired  more  for  the  delicacy  of  hispencil  than  for  the 
truth   of  his  outlines. 

BORDURE,  in  heraldry.     See  there,  n"  10. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of 
ihebirrel,  of  aginior  cannon,or  rather  its  whole  cavity. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  common  ufe  for 
the  north  wind.  Pczron  obftrves,  that  anciently  Bo- 
reas lignitied  the  ^.'urt/'-crf// lu/^rt' blowing  at  the  time 
of  the  fummcr  fulftice.  The  Greeks  ercded  an  altaf 
JO  Boreas.  He  is  reprefcnted  on  the  temple  at  A- 
tliens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth,  as  if  he  felt  the 
cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  prefides,  agreeably 
to  the  defcription  of  Ovid,  who  calls  h\m  gelidus  tyran- 
71US,  "  the  diivcriug  tyrant,"  Met.  vi.  ver.  711.  But 
he  is  ufually  defcribed  by  the  Roman  poets  as  violent 
and  impetuous  ;  ibid.  ver.  686 — ver.  707.  In  paint- 
ing, he  is  generally  reprefentcd  like  an  old  man  with  a 
horrible  look,  hair  and  beard  covered  with  fnow  or 
hoar  froft,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  dragon.  M. 
Spierlingius  has  a  treatife  in  praife  of  Boreas,  wherein 
he  fliows   the  honours  paid  to  him  by  antiquity. 

BOREL  (Peter),  a  learned  phylician,  was  the  fon 
of  Tames  Borel  who  pnblilhed  fevcral  poems,  and  was 
born  at  Caftres  in  1620.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  phyfic,  of  which  he  was  created  doftor,  and 
prac'Ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Caftres.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  165;^,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  foou  after  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
In  1674,  he  was  received  into  the  academy  ot  fcienccs, 
and  dilVmguilhed  liimfelf  by  writing  a  great  number 
of  works.  The  mofl  efleemed  are,  l.  HiJIoriannii 
ir  obfcyvattontnu  inedko-phyficarmii,  2.  Bihliotheca 
chymica,  duodechno.  3.  Ds  vcro  tdefcopii  hroeuton ,  cum 
brevi  oair'naii  coufpiciilortim  hijloria.    He  died  in  16 78. 

BORELLI  (John  Alphonfo),  a  famous  philofo- 
pher  and  mathematician  born  at  Naples  the  28ih  of 
January  1608.  He  was  profelFor  of  philofophy  and 
maiheinatics  in  fonie  of  the  mofl  celebrated  uiiiver- 
fities  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and  Pifa,  where 
!?c  became  highly  in  favour  with  the  princes  of  the 


none. 
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houfe  of  Medicis  ;  but  having  been  engaged  in  the  re-     Borgia 
volt  of  Medina,  he  was    obliged   to  retire  to  Rome,  I 

w  here  he  fpeiit  ihe  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  pro-    I'Tgog- 
leClion  ot  Chriltina  (pKcii  of  Sweden,  who  honoured  ,  " 

liini  with  her  friendllii)',  and  by  her  liberaliiy  towards 
him  fofiened  the  rigour  of  his  hard  fortune.  He  con- 
tinued t'.\o  years  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy 
of  St  Panialeon,  called  \\\e.  ptuus  Jchools,  v.herc  he  in- 
truded the  youth  in  mathematical  fludies.  He  died 
thereof  a  pleurify,  the  3lll  of  December  1679,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  i,  Euclid 
reftored .  2.  The  theory  of  ilie  influence  of  the  planets 
in  medicine,  deduced  from  phyfical  caiifes.  q.  Of 
percullive  force.  4.  Of  natural  motions  depending  upon 
gravity.  5.  An  hiflorical  and  meteorological  account 
of  the  burning  of  mount  A^tna,  in  the  year  1669.  6. 
Of  the  motion  of  animals  ;  and  ievcral  oiher  works, 
fome  of  which  are  in  Italian. 

BORGIA  (Cxfar,),  natural  fon  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  a  brave  general,  but  a  moll  abandoned 
villain.  See  [Hijtory  of)  Italy. — It  is  incredible  what 
numbers  he  caufed  to  be  taken  off  by  poifon,  or  by  tlic 
(word  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  fwarmsof  alFaHins  were 
conlLintly  kept  in  pay  by  liim  at  Rome,  for  the  fake 
of  removing  all  who  were  either  obnoxious  or  inconve- 
nient to  him.  He  experienced  various  turns  of  for- 
tune ;  and  was  fonieiimes  very  profperous,  fometimcs 
the  reverfc.  He  very  narrowly  elcapcd  dying  by  poi- 
fon in  1503  ;  for  having  concerted  vviih  the  pope  a  de- 
fign  of  poifoning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at  once, 
for  the  fake  of  poirclJing  their  cffccfs,  thepoifoned  wine, 
dcftined  for  the  purpofc,  was  by  miftake  brought  to 
and  drank  by  themfclves.  The  pope  died  of  it  ;  but 
Caefar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  the  force  of 
antidotes,  after  many  llruggles,  recovered.  He  only 
recovered  to  outlive  his  fonune  and  grandeur,  to  fee 
himfelf  deprell'cd,  and  his  enemies  exalted  ;  for  he  was 
foon  after  divefled  of  all  his  acqiiiliiions,  and  fent  a 
prifoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incen- 
diary, and  the  Italian  princes  froin  thofe  dangers  which 
the  turbulent  and  refilefs  fpirit  of  C«far  made  them 
fear,  even  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  efcaped  from 
thence  ;  and  got  fafe  to  Navirre,  to  king  John  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  was  then  at  war  with  his  fubjecSs. 
Casfar,  fcrved  as  a  volunteer  in  that  war,  and  was  killed 
in  1507. 

BORGO,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  provine  of  Nyland.  E.  Long. 
26.  25.  N.  Lat.  60.  34. 

BtjRGO  de  St  Scputchro,  a  town  of  Tufcany  in  Italy, 
fituaied  in  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

BoRCO  de  val  de  Faro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BoRGO-Forte,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fltua- 
ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Menzo.  E. 
Long.  II.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BoRGO  Snii  Doviino,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.     E.   Long.    10.  51.  N 
Lat.  41.  53. 

BORGOGNONE,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Giacomo  Coricfi ;  but  he  is  commonly  called 
Borgogii07ie,  from  tlie  country  where  he  was  born,  a- 
bout  tlieyear  1605.  He  was  much  admired  and  highly 
applauded  for  his  admirable  guflo  and  grand  manner 
of  painting  battles.    Pie  had  iox  feveral  years  been  con- 
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Buria  vcrfaiu  in  niiliiary  affiirs,  was  an  ufi'.ccr  of  confidtrable 
II  rank  in  the  army,  nude  itic  camp  his  Iciioo!,  and  forni- 

^^lll^j^'ed  all  his  ideas  (rom  ulm  he  had  fccn  porlormcd  in 
the  field.  His  llylc  is  roughly  noble,  liiil  ot  (ire  and 
Ipirit,  and  there  are  a  tew  priiiis  etched  by  hisown  hand. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  Jcluiis 
convent  in  Rome,  where  he  laid  lo  liavc  taken  lanihi- 
ary  to  rid  his  hands  of  an  ill  b.ir;;aiii  he  had  got  of  a 
wife;  bat  hai)pily  ftirvivin^iier  iie  lived  in  {^rcat  eiletm 
and  hono  ir  liil  ufitr  the  year  1675. 

liOlil.-^,  a  finall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arrago'.i.     W.  Lung.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

BoRIN'G,  in  a  general  feiifc,  the  art  ol  perforating, 
or  making  a  hole  liirough  any  folid  body. 

BoKJKii  uj  Wiitir-pipts.  The  method  of  boring 
water-pipes  is  as  follows.  The  poles  of  alder,  which 
is  a  very  nfcful  wood  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes, 
&c.  being  laid  on  horfes  or  trallels  of  a  foot  in  height, 
to  reft  the  augre  npon  while  they  are  boring,  they  fe: 
up  a  lath  to  turn  the  leall  end  of  the  poles,  to  fit  them 
to  the  caviiies  of  the  great  end  of  the  others.  They 
turn  the  fmall  ends  of  the  poles  about  five  or  fix  inches 
in  Icngih,  to  the  lize  they  intend  10  bore  the  bigger 
ends  about  the  fame  depth,  viz.  live  or  fix  inches.  This 
is  dcllgned  to  make  a  joint  to  ihut  each  pair  of  poles 
together,  ilie  concave  part  being  the  female  part,  and 
the  other  the  male  of  the  joint.  In  tinning  the  male 
l>art,  tlicy  turn  a  channel  in  it,  or  a  fniall  groove  at  a 
certain  difl.nice  from  the  end;  and  in  the  female  part 
tliey  bore  a  fmiU  hole  to  fit  over  this  channel.  This 
being  done,  tlicy  bore  the  poles  titrough  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  boring  out  at  the  iidc,  they  ftick  great 
nails  at  each  end  to  be  a  guide  in  boring.  It  is  ufual, 
Iio'.vcver,  to  bure  them  at  both  ends,  fo  that  if  a  pole 
be  crooked  one  way,  they  can  Lore  it  tlircugh  and  not 
fpoil  it. 

Boring,  in  farriery,  a  cruel  and  abfurd  method  of 
trcitinga  wrenched  flioulJer.  See  Karri  erv,  \  xxiii.  7. 

Boring,  in  niiiuralo^y,  a  method  of  piercing  the 
canli  with  Icoopiuj  irons,  wliich  being  drawn  b.ck  at 
proper  times,  bring  np  with  them  famplcs  oi  the  dif- 
i'erent  (lra\i  through  which  they  have  palled  ;  by  die 
examination  of  which  ihe  ikiiful  mineralogill  will  be 
able  to  guefs  whercaLnMiis  a  vein  of  ore  in.-y  lie,  or 
whether  it  will  be  wortli  while  lo  open  a  mine  there 
or  no. 

BORIQUEN,  one  of  the  Caribbce  illands  in  Noith 
America,  ncnr  that  of  I'ortoRico.  The  Eugliih  for- 
merly hid  a  f>-tiltm"nt  there,  bit  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spmiards.  It  is  at  prefent  without  inhabitant, 
though  agreeable  and  ('crtilc  ;  the  air  being  wholcfome, 
and  the  water  good.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
land-crabs,  whence  foinc  have  called  it  Crab-ijLind. 
W.  Long.  64.  •^j.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BORlSfHENES,  (auc.  geog.),  the  l.-.rgcft  river 
of  Sarmaiia  Europea,  thus  dcfcribcd  by  Mela,  who 
copies  virhjthn  from  Herodotus:  "  It  runs  through 
a  cognominal  people,  is  the  moll  plcafint  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Scythia,  and  calmer  than  all  oi  them  in  its 
eourfe,  and  very  agreeable  to  drink  ;  it  feeds  very  rich 
pailurcs,  and  produces  large  filh  of  the  bell  flavour, 
and  witiuv.it  bones:  it  comes  a  great  way,  rifing  from 
fprings  unknown ;  its  courfc  is  a  diflance  of  todays, 
and  fo  I'ar  it  is  navigable. '*  It  is  now  called  the  Dnie- 
fir  or  Nisfir. 


BOUKELO;  a  llruiig  town  in  tlie  L  niicd  Truvin- 
ces,  iii  the  cojr.iy  of  Zutpdien,  (eaied  on  the  river 
Borkel,  in  £.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  xj. 

BORLAbE  (Ur  Edir.und),  an  ciuiiuut  pliyllcian 
and  Englilh  wriier  in  the  1  7ih  century,  wai.  ihe  Ion  of 
Sir  Jiihn  Borlafe,  mafier  of  ihe  ordnance,  and  one  of 
tiic  Lord  Juliices  of  Ireland  in  1643.  He  Ihuiicd  ia 
Dublin  college,  and  afterwards  at  the  univcrliiy  of 
Lcydcn,  at  which  lalk  place  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  phylic.  He  afterwards  praeiifcd  ph)  lie  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Chtlier,  and  was  ir.Gorpo- 
raled  doctor  of  the  faculty  in  the  univcrlity  of  Ox- 
ford. AnuMig  the  books  which  he  wrote  and  publilli- 
ed  are  the  following,  i.  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancatliire, 
with  foine  remarkable  cafes  and  ctnes  performed  by  it. 

2.  The  reduiStion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England. 

3.  The  hillory  of  the  Irilh  rebellion.  4.  Brief  re- 
flexions on  the  earl  of  Calllehaven's  memoirs,  &c.  He 
dieil  alter  the  year  16S2. 

BoRLAsE  (William),  a  very  ingcnioas  and  learned 
wriif  r,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  and  born 
at  Pendeen,  in  the  parifli  of  St  J  ift.  Feb.  2.  1695-6. 
He  was  put  er.rly  to  Ichool  at  Penzance,  ar.d  in  17C9 
removed  to  Plymouth.  March  1712-13,  he  was  en- 
tered of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  and,  June  1719,  took 
a  mailer  of  arts  degree.  In  1720,  he  was  ordained  a 
priell,  and,  in  1722,  inltituted  to  the  reftory  of 
Ludgvan  in  Cornwall.  In  1752,  the  lord  chancellor 
King  prtfented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Juft,  his 
native  parilh  ,  and  this,  with  the  rcilory  atortfaid. 
Were  all  the  preicruitnis  he  ever  had.  In  the  parilh 
of  Ludgvan  were  rich  copper  works,  which  abound 
with  mineral  a-id  mciallic  fuffils ;  and  ihelit,  being 
a  man  of  an  active  and  inquiiiiivc  turn,  he  colleft- 
ed  from  time  10  lime,  and  thence  was  led  to  ftudy 
at  large  the  natural  hiltory  of  his  native  county.  He 
was  ftriick  at  the  faine  time  with  the  numerous  monu- 
ments of  remote  antiquity  that  arc  10  be  met  with  in 
Cornwall ;  and  enlar-ing  therefore  his  plan,  he  de- 
termined 10  gain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  pofll- 
ble  with  the  Druid  learning,  and  wiili  the  religion 
and  cufioms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  before  their  con- 
verlion  to  Chriliianlty.  In  1750  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1753,  publillicJ 
in  lolio  at  Oxiord  his  "  Anrlqiir'cs  of  Cornwall ;"  a 
fccond  edition  of  which  was  p  b.illied,  in  the  fame 
form  at  London,  1769,  with  thi.s  tiilc,  "  Antiquities, 
hillorical  and  monumental,  of  the  county  of  Cornwall; 
confining  of  f'everal  ciiays  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
Druid  fiiperllition,  cuftoms  and  remains  of  the  moll 
remote  aniiquiiy  in  Liiiain,  and  the  Bril.lli  ides,  ex- 
emplified and  proved  by  monumenis  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Sciliy  illands ;  with  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Cornu-Briiiih  language.  Rtvifed,  with  fevcral 
additions,  by  ihc  author:  to  which  is  addi  d  a  map 
of  Cornwall,  and  two  new  plans."  His  next  fub- 
licaiion  was,  "  Oblervations  on  the  ancitni  and  pre- 
fent llaie  of  the  illands  ol  Sciliy,  and  their  import- 
ar.ce  to  the  trade  of  Gre<i  Britain;  Oxf.  1756," 
410.  This  was  thcextcnfijn  of  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  before  tlie  Royal  Society  in  1753.  In 
1758  came  out  his  "Natural  hillory  ol  Cornwall; 
Oxl."  lol.  After  ihcfc  publications,  he  lent  a  variety 
oi  foilils  and  remains  of  aiitiiiuiiy  whicli  he  had  dc- 
fcribcd ill  bis  woiks,  lobe  rcpcliicd  in  ihc  Aihmolean 
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mufeiim:  for  which,  and  oiher  benefadlions  of  rhc 
fiine  kind,  he  recf Ived  ihe  thanks  of  the  univeifiiy,  in 
1  letter  iVom  the  vice  chancellor,  Nov.  18.  1758;  and, 
March  1766,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  died 
in  1772,  aged  77  years,  leaving  two  fons  out  of  fix, 
whom  he  iiad  by  a  lady  lie  married  in  1724-  Btlidcs 
his  literary  coiiniclions  with  many  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed men,  he  had  a  particular  corrcfpoiidencc  with  Mr 
I'ope;  and  there  is  (lill  exiting  a  large  collcftion  of 
letters  written  by  that  poet  to  Dr  13orlafe.  He  fiir- 
nidicd  Pope  with  many  of  the  materials  which  lornied 
his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  confiding  of  various  foflils  ; 
and  there  may  at  prefcnt  be  fecn  Dr  Borlafc's  name  in 
capitals,  conipofed  of  chryllals,  in  the  grotto.  On 
which  occafion  Pope  fays  to  Borlafe  in  a  letter,  "  I 
am  much  obhgcd  to  you  for  your  valuable  collection  of 
Cornilh  diamoiids:  I  have  placed  them,  where  they 
may  befl  reprcfcnt  yourfelf,  hiajj^acie,  but  Jhiniitg ;" 
alluding  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  doctor's  fiiuation,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  taleiiis.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  fent  many  curious  papers  to  the  Philofophical 
Trinfai5tions,  and  had  in  contemplation  fevcral  other 
works. 

BORMIO,  a  county  depending  on  the  republic  of 
the  Grifons  in  S-vitzerland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  citate  of  Venice,  on  the  eaft  by  the  territory  of 
the  houfe  of  Anftria,  and  on  the  fouth  and  well  by 
Gaddea.  It  is  1  J  miles  over  both  ways;  and  is  divided 
into  five  communities,  viz.  the  town  of  Bormio,  the 
valley  of  Korbia,  the  Interior  Valley,  the  Lower  Val- 
ley, and  the  Valley  of  Lnvino.  Bormio  istheonly  town 
in  this  diftrid;  and  has  a  governor  called  a  podcjla, 
fent  by  the  Grifons  to  preiide  in  civil  and  criminal  af- 
fairs. It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Addo 
and  Ifalacua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

BORNE,  a  market  town  of  Lincolndiire  in  England. 
W .  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BORNEO,  an  illand  of  Afia,  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
and  one  of  the  three  great  Sunda  illands.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  largeft  illand  in  the  world,  next  to  New  Hol- 
land ;  being  1500  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  feated 
under  the  equator,  that  line  cutting  it  alinoft  through 
the  middle.  It  is  almoU  of  a  circular  figure;  abounds 
with  gold  ;  and  the  finett  diamonds  in  the  Indies  are 
found  in  its  rivers,  being  probably  wadied  down  from 
the  hills  by  torrents.  Here  are  alio  mi  ncs  of  iron  and 
fSce  AVA-  tin,  and  loadftones.  Birds  neftsf  are  to  be  had  in  this 
mjl.  ifland,  which  are   eatable,  and    reckoned   a  great  de- 

licacy. The  beafis  are,  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats, 
elephants,  tigers,  and  monkeys.  This  illand  has  fine 
rivers,  efpecially  towards  the  weft  and  fouth.  In 
their  monfoon  from  April  to  September,  the  wind 
is  wclterly,  and  they  have  continual  heavy  rains, 
attended  with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  rainy  feafon  continues  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  as  during  that  time  all  the  flat  country  near 
the  coalt  is  overflowed,  the  air  is  rendered  very  uii- 
healthful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  build  their 
houfes  on  floats,  which  they  make  faft  to  trees.  The 
houfes  have  but  one  floor,  with  partitions  made  with 
cane;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  palmetto  leaves, 
the  leaves  of  which  reach  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
bottom.  The  weft  and  north-eafl;  fides  of  the  illand  are 
almoft  defart,  and  the  eaft  is  but  little  known.  The 
inland  parts  are  very   mountainous;    and  the  fouth- 
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calt,  for  many  leagues  together,  is  a  flinking  morafs, 
which  being  overflowed  in  the  wet  feafon,  is  very 
unhealthy. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firfl  difcovered  Borneo,  had 
arrived  in  the  Indies  above  30 years  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  it  more  than  the  name,  and  its  fituation, 
by  rcafon  of  their  frequently  palfing  by  its  coaft.  At 
hid  one  c.ipiain  Edward  Corril  had  ordered  to  examine 
it  more  narrowly  ;  and  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  ihc  country,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coafls  inhabited  by  Malayan 
Moors,  who  had  certainly  ellablilhcd  ihemfclves  there 
byconqucd;  but  the  original  inhabitants  flill  remain 
in  the  mountains,  and  arc  flylcd  Bcajus,  which  in  the 
Malayan  language  fignifies  a  ivild  man.  The  molt 
authentic  account  of  thefe  people  is  the  following, 
which  was  extrafted  from  the  papers  of  father  Antonio 
Veniintiglia,  an  Italian  inilfionary.  He  was  fent  to 
Borneo  from  Macao,  on  board  a  Portuguefe  fliip,  con- 
verted great  numbers  to  Chrillianity,  and  died  on  the 
illand  about  the  year  1691.  The  Beajus  have  no  kings, 
but  many  little  chiefs.  Some  are  fubjeft  to  the  Moor- 
ifli  kings,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  but  fnch  as  live  far 
up  the  country,  are  altogether  independent,  and  live 
according  to  their  own  cuftoms.  They  are  generally 
very  fiiperftitious,  and  much  addicted  to  augury.  They 
do  not  adore  idols ;  but  their  facrifices  of  fweet  wood 
and  perfumes  are  offered  to  one  God,  who,  they  be- 
lieve, rewards  thejuflin  heaven,  and  puniflies  the  wick- 
ed in  hell.  They  marry  but  one  wife  ;  and  look  upon 
any  breach  of  conjugal  faith,  either  in  man  or  wo- 
man, as  a  capital  oftcnce.  The  Beajus  arc  naturally  ho- 
neft  and  indultrious,  and  have  a  brotherly  affcttion  for 
one  another.  They  have  a  notion  of  property,  "hich 
yet  docs  not  render  them  covetous.  They  low  and  cul- 
tivate their  lands ;  but  in  the  timeof  harvcft  each  reaps 
as  mtich  as  will  ferve  his  family,  and  the  reft  belongs 
to  the  tribe  in  common  ;  by  which  means  they  prevent 
nccetlity  or  ditputes.  With  the  Moors  on  the  coafls 
the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  carried  on  a  conlidcrable 
trade,  and  at  their  requeft  fettled  a  fadory  there; 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  furprifcd  and  plen- 
dcred  by  the  Moors,  who  put  moft  of  the  people  to  the 
fword.  The  moft  confiderable  river  in  Borneo  is  call- 
ed Banjar,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  Englifli  Eaft 
India  company  have  a  factory. 

BORN  HOLM,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  fea,  to  the 
fouth-eafl  of  of  the  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden.  It 
is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  above  thirteen  in 
breadth.  It  has  three  conlidcrable  towns,  Rattnm, 
Sandwick,  and  Ncxia ;  with  a  great  number  of  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  fertile  .ind  populous.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes  in  i6;8 ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
under  the  condutit  of  Jens  Roefods,  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  it  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the 
bad  ufigc  they  received  from  the  former.  In  1678,  a 
body  of  5000  Swedifli  troops,  in  their  pallage  from 
Pomerrnia  to  Sweden,  being  fliipwrecked  on  this  ifland, 
fuch  of  them  as  remained  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  defend  the  ifland  by  their  own  militia, 
without  any  cxpence  to  the  crown.  The  commandant 
or  governor  refides  at  Rattun.  E.  Lon.  14. 56. 
N.  Lat.  jj.  ly. 

BORNOU,    a  kingdom  or  province  of  Zaara  in 
Africa,  extending  from  12  to   22  degrees  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude 
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gitiiJe,  and  from  17  to  21  degrees  of  nnnli  htitiide. 
The  nonliern  part  is  poor,  and  iike  ilic  rcflof  ihe  pro- 
vinces of  Zara  :  I)UL  all  [he  red  is  well  watered  by 
fpriii  Js  and  rivers  tliat  luiiibic  down  with  a  dreadful 
noife  from  the  mouniaiiis  ;  rendering  the  country  pro- 
lific ill  corn,  grals,  and  fruits,  and  giving  it  a  plcaling 
afpccl.  The  calteni  and  wcftern  franticrs  are  divided 
into  monntiins  and  valleys,  the  laiiir  lieing  all  covcrcil 
with  riocl^s  of  cattle,  fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and  many 
of  the  moiuitaiiis  with  wood,  fruit-trees,  and  cotton. 
On  the  north-well  Hands  the  mountain  of  Tarlon,  ha- 
ving plenty  of  good  iron  mines;  and  on  the  foaih  flows 
the  river  Niger,  which,  it  is  faid,  after  running  a  great 
many  leagues  under  a  long  chain  ol  mountains,  rears 
up  its  head  again,  and  mingles  its  Ilrcam  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  IBornou  in  its  courfe,  from  whence  it 
walhcs  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  Tiie 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hillory,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  thefe  mountains  the  river  Niger  hath 
its  foiirce,  bccaufe  no  river  hath  been  traced  to  the 
eallward,  except  the  Nile,  which  runs  in  a  different 
coiirfe  from  fouth  to  north,  and  the  White  river,  on  the 
weflern  frontiers  of  Abylhaia,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Nile.  The  callern  and  weflern  parts  of  Bornou 
arc  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  roving  difpoliiion,  who 
live  in  tents,  and  have  theirw'omen,  children,  and  every 
thingelfe,  in  common;  tlic  wori  profert)-,  or  any  idea 
cq'.iivalent  to  it,  being  utterly  unknown  among  ihcm. 
They  have  neither  religion,  laws,  government,  nor  any 
degree  of  fubordination  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
fuppufcd  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  lineal  dcfcendanis  of 
the  ancient  Garainantes,  and  this  to  have  been  the  re- 
lidence  of  that  people.  In  thtfe  parts,  the  natives  are 
alraoft  toa  man  Ihcpherds  and  hufbandmen.  In  ftim- 
mer  they  go  naked,  except  a  Ihort  apron  before  ;  but 
in  winter  they  are  warmly  clothed  with  the  foftcflilieep 
fkins,  of  which  they  alfo  form  their  bed-clothes  ;  and 
indeed  this  is  fcarce  a  fulEcient  defence  agaiull  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
when  a  cold  piercing  wind  blows  from  the  nonhein 
mountains  that  chills  the  blood  in  proportion  as  the 
pores  of  the  body  have  have  opened  by  the  fcorching 
heats  of  fummer.  Baudrand  and  Daper  afhrm,  that 
the  natives  are  fcarce  fuperior  in  their  undcrflanding 
10  brutes  ;  not  even  having  any  names  whereby  to  di- 
llinguilh  each  other,  except  what  they  take  from  fome 
peribnal  defeat  or  llngularity ;  fnch  as  lean,  fat,  fquint- 
ing,  hinnp-backed,  &c.  In  the  towns,  however,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  arc  fomething  more  civilized 
and  polite,  being  many  of  them  merchants  ;  but  of 
thefe  towns,  or  indeed  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  very 
little  is  known. 

BOROMtEUS.     See  Boromeus. 

BORON  DON,  (St),aniflandinthcAtlanticOcean, 
mentioned  by  fome  writers,  particularly  Linfchoitcn, 
in  their  defcription  of  tlie  Canary  i Hands,  as  fomething 
fiipernatnral.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  100  leagues  diflnwi 
from  Fcrro,  probably  weft,  though  no  writer  has  pre- 
tended to  lay  down  its  exad  fituation.  Here  it  is  af- 
firmed feveral  fliips  have  touched  by  accident,  and  all 
agree  in  their  relations  of  the  flatc  of  the  inhahirants 
and  ifland.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  perpetually  clothed 
with  a  great  variety  of  wood,  chiefly  fruit  trees  :  that 
the  valleys  arc  in  a  perpetual  Ilatc  of  verdure  ;  and  con- 
tinually decked  with  flowers,  grafs,  and  plants,  the 
Vot.  III. 
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fponianeoiis  produAions  of  the  earth  j  or  with  corn  and  rorou»h. 

pulfe,  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  ijibabiianis :  " ^ 

that  the  foil  is  fo  prolific  as  10  raife  large  quaiuilirsof 
corn  for  exportation  ;  and  that  the  fhips  that  call  here 
never  fail  of  mcciiiigwith  refrediments  of  every  kini!. 
It  is  laid  to  be  peopled  by  Chriflians,  who  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  ovvn,  apparently  combined  of  a  variety 
of  modern  languages  ;  for,  fay  they,  whoever  undcr- 
flands  the  European  tongues  may  make  ihift  10  hold 
converfition  with  this  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  fliips,  exprcfsly  ftnt  upon  this  difcovtry,  were  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  illand  of  St  Boron- 
don,  though  the  Spaniards  have  feveral  times  attempted 
it  from  the  Canaries.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the  w/ar- 
veltoiii  iflatid  ;  and  hence  indeed  we  may  conclude, 
either  that  it  exifls  wholly  in  imagination,  or  at  Icalt 
that  it  is  furroundcd  with  fucli  currents  as  infcnfibly 
carry  fliips  out  of  tlitir  courfc,  and  prevent  their  meet- 
ing with  it.  Some  writers  afhrm  that  it  actually  dif- 
appears  upon  ccrtaiti  occal'ions,  and  ihifrs  its  pofition  : 
while  others,  with  more  appearance  of  truth,  allege, 
that  it  is  frequently  overcaft  witli  thick  and  impeiic- 
tr.ible  clouds,  which  occalion  the  difappoinir.ient  of  all 
the  adventurers  who  have  gone  in  fcarch  of  it. 

BOROUGH,  Burro utiH,  Botcw,  or  Bnrgh,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  a  town  or  corporation  which  is  not 
a  city. 

Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  ^or^if,  oxb(!rgh,'\% 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  1 
tithing  orcompany  conlifting  of  ten  families,  who  were 
bound  and  combined  together  as  each  others  pledge. 
Afterwards,  as  Verlkgan  informs  us,  borough  came  to 
I'lgnify  a  town  that  liad  fomething  of  a  wall  or  inclofure 
about  it  :  l"o  that  all  places  which  among  our  anceflcs 
had  the  denomination  borough,  were  one  way  or  other 
fenced  or  fortified.  But,  in  later  times,  the  lame  ap- 
pellation was  alfo  bellowed  on  feveral  of  the  vill^e 
iiifigi:wres,  or  country  towns  of  more  than  ordinary 
note,  though  not  walled. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spclman,  gave  the 
name  burgh  to  thofe  called,  in  other  countries,  cities. 
But  divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the  epifco- 
pal  fees  from  villages  and  fmalltownstothcchief  cities, 
the  name  aty  became  attributed  to  epifcopal  towns,  and 
that  of  borough  retained  to  all  the  rcfl  ;  though  ihcfc 
too  had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as  being  governed  by 
their  mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their  ow  n  making, 
and  fending  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  being 
fortified  w-ith  a  wall  and  cafllc,  and  the  like. 

Borough,  or  h:<rgh,  is  now  particularly  appropria- 
ted to  fuch  towns  and  villages  as  fend  burgcires  or  repre- 
fentatives to  parliament.  Boroughs  arc  equally  fuch, 
whether  they  be  incorporate  or  not  ;  there  being  great 
numbersof  the  Englilh  boroughs  not  incorporated  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  feveral  corporations  iliat  are  not  bo- 
roughs ;  e.gr.  Kingllon,  Deal,  Kendal,  &c. 

Boroughs,  in  Scotland.     See  Law,  N"  dviii.  it. 

Royal  BoftovcHS,  in  Scotland,  arc  corporations 
made  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted 
by  feveral  of  their  kings  ;  having  the  privilege  offend- 
ing commifiioners  to  reprefcnt  them  in  parliament,  bc- 
fides  other  peculiar  privileges.  The  Royal  Boroughs 
are  not  only  fo  many  dirtind  corporation?,  but  do  alfo 
conflitutc  one  entire  body,  governed  by,  and  account- 
able to,  one  general  court,  anciently  called  i/re  court  of 
J  K  foar 
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Uorough  four  boroughs,  held  yearly  to  treat  and  determine  con- 
n  ccrning  matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage  ol 
torozail.  all  boroughs.  The  four  boroughs  which  compoftd  this 
"*  "  'court  were,  Edinbm-gh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Ber- 
wick ;  which  two  lall  falling  into  the  hands  oi  the  En- 
gliih,  Linliihgow  and  Lancrk  were  put  in  their  places; 
with  a  laving  to  the  former,  whenever  they  Ihoiild  re- 
turn to  their  .iliegiuncc.  B  U  this  court  not  being  fuf- 
ficient  10  anfvver  ihc  nectliilies  of  the  royal  boroughs, 
they  were  all  empowered,  under  James  111.  in  14S7, 
to  lend  commilhoners  to  a  yearly  convention  of  their 
own,  which  was  then  appointed  to  be  held  at  Inver- 
keitliing,  but  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  de- 
xiomination  of  the  coiivcitlioii  nj  boroughi,  veiled  willi 
great  power,  and  having  for  their  object  the  benelit  of 
trade,  and  the  general  interell  of  tlie  boroughs. 

BoKCjucH-Courti,  are  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs, 
by  prelcripiion,  charier,  or  aft  of  parliament  :  fuch 
are  tlie  ihcrilfs  court,  and  court  of  hullings,  in  Lon- 
don. 

BoRovcH-EijgliJJ;,  a  cuflomary  defcent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  fome  ancient  boroughs  and  copy-hold 
manors,  by  which  the  youngeft  Ion,  and  not  the  eldcft, 
fucceeds  to  the  burgage  tenement  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  For  which  Littleton  gives  this  rcafon  ;  becaufe 
the  younger  fon,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  is  not  fo 
capal)le  as  the  reflof  hisbrethren  to  help  himfelf.  Other 
authors  have  indeed  given  a  much  flranger  rcafon  for 
this  cuftom  ;  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently  a 
right  to  break  the  feventh  commandment  with  his  te- 
nant's wife  on  her  wedding  night  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  tenement  defcended,  not  to  the  cldeft,  but  to  the 
youngell  fon,  who  was  more  certainly  the  offspring  of 
the  tenant.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  cultom 
ever  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  certainly  did  in 
Scotland,  (under  the  name  of  7/,:cTir/ji'/'.7,  or  ?ii a rchet a), 
till  abolilhcd  by  Malcolm  IIL  But  perhaps  a  more 
rational  account  than  either  may  be  brought  from  the 
pradice  of  the  Tartars;  among  whom,  according  to  Fa- 
ther Duhalde,  this  cuflom  of  defcent  to  the  youngell  fon 
alio  prevails.  That  nation  is  compofed  totally  of  fliep- 
herdsand  herdfmen;  and  the  elder  fons,  as  loon  as  they 
are  capable  of  leading  a  paflorallife,  migrate  from  their 
father  with  a  certain  allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  to  leek 
a  new  habitation.  The  youngefl  fon,  therefore,  who 
continues  lateil  with  his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of 
his  houfc,  the  reft  being  already  provided  for.  And 
thus  we  find,  that  among  many  other  northern  nations 
it  was  the  cullom  for  all  the  fons  but  one  to  migrate 
from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir.  So  that 
poffibly  this  cultom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the 
remnant  of  that  palloral  ftate  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Germans  which  Csefar  and  Tacitus  defcribe. 

BoRUUGH-hcaH,  or  Hcad-horoiigh,  called  alfo  borough 
holder,  or  borPiolder,  the  chief  man  of  the  decenna,  or 
hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  behalf  of  the  rell. 
Hcad-horough  alfo  lignifics  a  kind  of  head  conllable, 
where  there  arc  fevcral  chofen  as  hisaflillants,  to  ferve 
warrants,  &c.     See  Constable. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  the  north  riding 
of  York(hire  in  England,  feaied  on  the  river  Your,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  flone  bridge.  The  town  is 
not  large,  but  commodious,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     W.  Long.  i.  ij.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

BOROZAIL;  or  the  zeal  of  the  Etbiopeans,  a  dif- 
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cafe  epidemic  in  the  countries  about  the  rlvtr  Senega.  Borrachio 
It  principally  art'efts  the  pudenda,   but  is  different  from  II 

the  lues  venerea.     It  owes  its  rife  to  exccllive  vencry  ;  BTromcni. 
in  the  men  this  diftcmper  is  called  ^y'^i,  and  in  women 
affabatus. 

BORRACHIO.  SeeCAOUCHOUK. 
BORRAGE.  SccAnchusa. 
BORRELLISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Chrirtiaii 
fcft  in  Holland  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  founder 
Borrcl,  a  perlbn  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  They  rcjcft  the  ufe  of 
the  facramenis,  public  prayer,  and  all  oilier  external 
afts  of  worfliip.  They  allert,  that  all  the  Chrifiiau 
churches  of  the  world  have  degenerated  from  the  pure 
apollolical  doftrines,  becaufe  they  have  futfered  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or 
rather  corrupted,  by  doftors  wiio  arc  not  infallible. 
They  lead  a  very  auUere  lilc^  and  employ  a  great  part 
ot  iluir  goods  in  alms. 

BORRICHIUS,  one  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  his 
age,  the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  minillcr  in  Denniaik,  was 
born  in  1626.  He  applied  himfelf  to  phylic  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Copenhagen,  and  began  to  praftife  during  a 
niolt  terrible  plague  that  made  great  havuc  in  that  city. 
He  travelled:  but  before  his  departure,  in  1660,  he 
was  appointed  profellbr  in  poetry,  botany,  and  cliemif- 
try  ;  and  at  his  return  difchsrgtd  hisduiies  v\iih  great 
alfuiuity,  of  which  the  works  he  publillied  alford  full 
proof.  He  was  raifed  to  the  ofnce  ot  counfellor  in  the 
fupremc  council  of  jultice,  in  1686;  to  that  of  coun- 
fellor of  the  Royal  Chancery,  in  1689;  and  died  of 
the  operation  for  the  flone,  in  1690.  He  publilhcd, 
I.  Lingua  pharmacopieannii,  1.  Dilfcrtaiiones  de po- 
eticis  Gra:ch  etLa'.inh.  3.  De  ortu  et  progrejfu  chiiuta- ; 
and  ftvcral  other  works. 

BORROMEUS  (St  Charles),  cardinal,  and  arch- 
bilhup  of  Milan  ;  a  perfonagc  of  great  note  in  tlie  Ro- 
niilh  kalendar,  and  whole  linctre  piety,  limplicity  of 
manners,  and  zeal  for  relorniation,  render  him  indeed 
a  charatler  equally  inicrefling  and  inllruftive  to  the 
numbers  of  any  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert 
Borronuus  Count  of  Arona  and  of  Mary  of  Midicis, 
and  was  born  at  the  callie  of  Arona  upon  Lake  Ma- 
jor in  tiie  Milaiicfe  in  Oftobcr  1538.  A\'heii  lie  was 
about  12  years  old,  Julius  Csefar  Borromeus  refigned 
an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  conliderable  revenue,  which  was 
conlidcred  as  an  hereditary  inheritance  of  the  family  ; 
which  Charles  accepted,  but  applied  the  revenue  whol- 
ly in  charity  to  the  poor.  Having  acquired  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  languages  at  Milan,  he  lludied  the 
civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  where  he  lived  like 
another  Lot  in  Sodom,  prcferving  his  innocence  among 
a  thoufand  fnares  by  which  it  was  engendered.  He 
received  great  advantage  from  the  company  and  con- 
verfation  of  Francis  Alciai,  one  of  the  mod  learned 
men  of  the  age,  for  whom  he  afterwards  procured  the 
purple.  He  would  accept  no  new  benetice,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  Ihould  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  re- 
venue to  public  ufes.  In  the  year  1554,  Charles  be- 
ing then  16  years  old,  his  father  died,  an  event  which 
brought  him  back  to  the  callie  of  Arona  ;  where, 
though  lie  had  an  elder  brother,  Count  Frederic);,  he 
was  rcquelled  by  the  family  to  take  upon  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  doraeflic  affairs,  to  which  at  length  he 
confeiucd. 

After 
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Forromeus.  Afier  fomc  time  he  returned  again  to  his  ftudics, 
"  >■'  'which,  in  the  year  1559,  being  tiicn  jufl  21,  he  fi- 
iii'hed  by  a  folemn  adt,  and  took  his  doiJlor's  degree. 
The  promotion  of  his  uncle  to  tlie  pontificate,  by  the 
name  of  Pius  IF.  which  happened  the  year  following, 
feemcd  to  have  very  little  effeit  npon  him  ;  but  he  was 
very  foon  made  protonotary,  and  inirullcd  both  with 
the  public  and  privy  feal  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  (late  :  he 
was  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  created  cardinal  deacon, 
and  foon  after  archbifliop  of  Milan.  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  his  uncle  the  pope,  he  lived  in  great  fplen- 
dor,  having  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  great  number  of 
domeftics;  yet  his  own  temperance  and  humility  were 
never  brought  into  queflion.  In  order  to  render  even 
his  amufcments  ufeful,  he  eflablilhed  an  academy  of 
felea  and  learned  perfons,  as  well  ecclcfiailics  as  laics, 
from  among  his  houfehold  and  dependants,  who  were 
employed  in  fomc  exercife  which  tended  to  infpire  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  to  form  a  jull  taftc.  Each  of  them 
was  to  write  upon  fome  cholcn  fubjeJl,  either  in  verfc 
or  in  profe,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other  in  fre- 
quent conferences  the  fruits  of  their  lludies.  The 
works  produced  by  this  fociety  have  been  publiflied  in 
many  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Nocl:s  r'at/ca/j^r, 
bccaufe  thefe  ufeful  allcmblics  were  held  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  at  nigiit,  after  the  bufmcfs  of  liie  day  was 
over.  About  this  time  Charles  alfo  formed  a  delign 
of  founding  a  college  at  Pavia,  which  (hould  at  the 
fame  time  be  a  fchool  of  fcience  and  an  afylum  from 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  In  proiecution  of 
this  delign,  he  railed  a  large  edifice  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  fcveral  houfes  which  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Borromeus  in  that  city  ;  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
feveral  benefices,  which  he  attached  to  his  building ; 
he  provided  it  with  all  things  necellary  for  the  young 
fcholars  out  of  his  revenue  ;  and  he  dedicated  his  col- 
lege to  St  Juftina  virgin  and  martyr. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  only  brother  Frederick,  his 
relations,  his  friends,  and  even  the  pope  himlelf,  advifed 
him  to  change  his  Hate,  to  quit  the  church,  and  marry, 
that  his  family  might  not  become  extinft.  Charles,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  this  advice  and  the  expeftations  of 
the  world,  received  the  priefthood,  and  addrellcd  the 
pope  in  thefe  terms  ,  "  Do  not  complain  of  me,  Holy 
Father,  for  I  have  taken  a  fpoufe  whom  I  love  and 
on  whom  my  wilhes  have  been  long  fixed."  From  this 
this  time  he  became  more  fervent  in  exercifcs  of  piety 
and  ecclefiartical  knowledge  :  He  perceived  that  fome 
literati  who  had  departed  from  the  faith  had  alfo  cor- 
rupted the  writings  of  fome  holy  doiflors  of  the  church, 
and  he  thought  he  fliould  render  religion  good  fervice 
if  he  could  rellore  the  genuine  rca<ling:  He  therefore 
employed  Aciiilles  Statins,  a  Portugiiefe  of  great  learn- 
ing, in  this  work,  whom  for  that  purpofe  he  retained 
at  Rome.  To  his  zeal  and  attention  alfo  is  owing  the 
congregation  of  eight  cardinals,  Hill  fubfilling,  to  re- 
fulvc  doubts  and  obviate  diiliculties  which  Ihould  arifc 
in  explanations  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  was  a  very  intimate  friendfliip  between  Bor- 
romeus and  Don  Barthclemy  des  Martyrs  archbilhop 
of  Prague,  and  author  of  a  work  inlitled  Slimiilus 
Palhrriut.  This  work  falling  into  Borromcus's  hands 
give  him  an  earned  defirc  to  become  a  preacher,  as  he 
was  now  convinced  that  preaching  was  one  of  the 
jirincijial  duties  of  a  prelate.     An  almoft  inconceivable 


multiplicity  of  bufincfs,  ill  health,  a  feeble  voice,  and  Dorrom.tn. 

a  difficult  pronunciation,  were  no  inconfiderable  oh-  ' ^ 

ftacles  to  his  delign,  yet  he  furmounied  them  all;  and 
though  his  beginnings  were  weak,  yet  pcrfcverancc 
crowned  them  with  fuccefs. 

Having  obtained  pcrmiflion  to  vifit  his  church, 
which  the  pope  had  hitherto  refufed  as  he  found  his 
prefence  necellary  at  Rome,  he  prepared  to  fct  out 
for  Milan.  He  had  before  fcnt  thither  his  grand  vicar 
Ormanetus,  whofe  labours  at  firfl  had  not  been  unfuc- 
cefslul,  but  who  foon  found  oppofitions  fo  pertinacious 
and  obllinate  as  put  an  end  to  his  hopes:  Borromeus 
therefore  faw  the  necellity  of  going  in  perfon,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  moll  diltinguifhed  honours.  He 
was,  however,  foon  recalled  to  Rome,  where  many 
things  made  his  prefence  neceflary  :  the  pope  was  gra- 
dually dying;  and  Charles  arrived  juft  time  enough  to 
adminifler  to  him  the  lall  facraments. 

Pius  IV.  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  i  j66,  and 
28  days  afterwards  Cardinal  Alexandrine  mounted  the 
papal  chair,  and  alfumed  the  name  of  rjnj  r.  the 
Ikill  and  diligence  of  Borromeus  having  contributed 
not  a  little  to  prevent  the  cabals  in  the  conclave. 

As  foon  as  this  event  had  taken  place,  and  all  was 
quiet  at  Rome,  Borromeus  gave  himfclf,  wholly  up  to 
the  reformation  of  his  diocefc,  where  the  moll  flagi- 
tious irregularities  were  openly  praftifed,  having  firft 
made  another  reform  in  his  own  family.  He  began 
by  making  palWal  vifits  in  his  metropolis,  where  the 
canons  were  not  dillinguilhed  for  the  purity  of  their 
manners.  He  foon  reftored  proper  decency  and  dig- 
nity to  divine  fervice,  by  a  variety  of  wife  and  neccf- 
fary  regulations:  In  conformity  10  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  cleared  the  cathedral  of  many 
pompous  tombs,  rich  ornaments,  banners,  arms,  and 
in  general  of  all  the  trophies  with  which  the  vanity  of 
man  had  disfigured  the  houfe  of  God  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  fan^ion  to  his  zeal  by  his  example,  he  fpared 
not  the  monuments  of  his  nearcll  relations.  Nor  did 
his  zeal  flop  here:  lie  divided  the  nave  of  the  church 
through  its  whole  length  into  two  pans,  by  ftrong 
thick  planks,  that  the  two  fexes,  being  feparated, 
might  perform  their  devotions  without  any  attention 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  modcfty  and  rccollcflion  more 
fuitable  to  the  place. 

This  padoral  care  extended  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  even  to  the  fraternities  or 
focicties  of  penitents,  particularly  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptift.  The  duty  of  this  fociety  was  to  attend  cri- 
minals to  the  place  of  punifliment,  to  aflid,  comfort, 
and  prepare  them  for  death;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  in- 
ilitution  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  wretches  who 
were  condemned  to  death  were  commonly  dragged  to 
execution  like  beads,  without  any  fpiritual  alliihncc  or 
confolation.  But  the  archbifliop  revived  the  original 
fervor  of  this  order,  in  the  exercife  of  their  peculiar 
duty,  and  perfuadcd  many  of  the  nobiliiy  and  princi- 
pal perfons  of  the  city  to  become  members  of  a  fociety 
appropriated  to  fo  eminent  a  branch  of  Chridiaii  cha- 
rity. The  reformation  of  the  monadrrics  followed 
that  of  the  churches,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  pador 
foon  extended  iifcif  from  the  city  10  the  couniry  round 
it,  which  abounded  with  irregularities  tliat  rtquircd 
his  corredion.  The  great  abufes  and  irregularities 
wliich  had  ovtr«run  the  church  at  this  time  alone  prin- 
3  E  2  cipallf 
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U<iriomeu5.cip.illy  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  ilie  clergy  ;  in  or- 

"■ '  dcr  therefore  to  attack,  tliofe  evils  at  their  root,  Charles 

elLibiilhed  feminaries,  colleges,  and  coninuniitics,  for 
the  cdiicjiion  of  young  perrons  intended  for  holy  or- 
ders. He  met  with  many  dilRciiliics,  and  mucii  op- 
pofitiiin  in  his  tndeavonrs  to  bring  about  a  rtformaiion 
of  manners ;  but  he  prevailed  againll  every  obllaclc  by 
an  inflexible  conllancy,  tempered  with  grc.it  fweetncfs 
of  manners. 

The  guvernoc  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  fe- 
nators,  were  apprehenlivc  that  thccardinal'sordinances 
and  proceedings  would  encroach  upon  the  civil  jurif- 
dicfion,  an  J  become  inconlilleut  with  the  rights  01  his 
catholic  majedy,  to  whom  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  then 
in  ftibjedion.  Am\  this  was  a  friiiiful  fource  of  re- 
monftranccs,  rcprcfentations,  and  complaints,  which 
long  iroabled  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid,  and 
which  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  referred  entirely 
to  the  dccifum  of  the  pope.  But  Borromeus  had  a 
more  formidable  oppofuion  to  llruggle  with,  that  of 
feveral  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Brothers  of 
Hutniliiy.  Three  provolls  of  this  fucieiy  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off;  and  one  of  their  confe- 
derates, called  Jcrom  Doitat,  whole  furname  was  Fa- 
rina, took  upon  liim  to  carry  the  defign  into  execu- 
tion. For  this  purpofe  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  that 
went  into  the  archiepifcopai  chapel,  where  the  cardinal 
fpent  an  hour  every  evening  in  prayer  with  his  domef- 
tics  and  other  pious  perfons ;  and  having  watched  his 
opportunity,  he  fired  an  harquebufs  at  him,  whicli  was 
loaded  with  a  ball  fuited  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and 
with  a  coiiliJcrable  charge  of  leaden  (liot.  It  is  laid  that 
the  ball  (truck  liim  on  the  fpinal  bone,  but  fell  down 
at  his  feet  without  doing  any  o'.her  damage  than  foil- 
ing his  rochet,  and  thit  one  of  the  Ibot  penetrated  his 
clothes  to  the  Ikin,  and  there  flopped,  without  im- 
printing any  wound,  which  was  conlidered  as  a  mi- 
racle, elpecially  as  the  other  Ihot  tore  away  part  of  a 
wall,  and  went  quite  through  a  table. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  city  and  diocefe  of  Milan 
were  vifitcd  by  the  plague,  which  I'wept  away  insredi- 
ble  numbers;  and  the  behaviour  of  Borromeus,  on  this 
occalion,  was  truly  chrillian  and  heroic  :  He  not  only 
continued  upon  the  fpot,  but  he  went  about  giving  di- 
rections for  accommoilaiing  the  fick,  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once  ar- 
dent and  deliberate,  minute  and  comprehenfivc ;  and 
his  example  iHmulated  others  to  join  in  the  good  work. 
He  avoided  no  danger,  and  he  fpared  no  expence  ;  nor 
did  he  content  himfelf  with  ellablifhing  proper  regu- 
lations in  the  city,  but  went  out  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parilhes  where  the  contagion  raged,  diftribut- 
ing  money  to  the  poor,  ordering  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  the  fick,  and  punilhing  thofc,  efpecially  the 
clergy,  who  were  remifs  in  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Charles,  notwithllanding  the  fatigue  and  perplexity 
which  he  fuffered  by  thus  executinghis  paftoral  charge, 
abated  nothing  of  the  ufual  aullerity  of  his  life,  nor 
omitted  any  of  his  Hated  devotions ;  for,  whatever  ap- 
proached to  luxury  or  magnificence,  he  conlidered  as 
incompatible  with  the  propriety  of  his  charaiSer.  It 
happened,  that  being  once  on  a  vilit  to  the  archbilliop 
of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  a  very  fumptuous  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  him.  Borromeus,  thousrh  he 
had  been  ufcd  himfelf  to  be  content  wiiii  bread  and  wa- 


ter, yet  fat  uown  at  tlie  table,  wlierc  however  he  tat  EorromeTm. 

but  little,  and   gave   fuillcient   intimation  that  he  was  " •^ ' 

nuich  difplcafed  with  luch  oflcntatious  prodigality; 
but  what  was  his  ftnprife  when  he  faw  the  table  again 
covered  with  a  delcrt,  conlilting  of  whatever  was  moll 
rare,  exquilite,  and  collly  .'  He  immediately  role  haf- 
tily  from  his  feat,  ss  if  he  had  fuddcnly  retoUertcd 
fomc  prefTing  bulinefs,  and  gave  orders  for  his  depar- 
ture, notwithllanding  the  rain,  and  the  moll  taniell 
entreaties  of  the  archbilhop.  "  My  Lord,"  faid  the 
cardinal,  "  if  I  Ihould  tarry  here  to-night,  you  wotdd 
give  me  another  fuch  treat  as  that  I  have  jull  fccn,  and 
the  poor  will  then  fuller  anoihrr  lofs,  great  numbers  of 
whom  might  have  been  fed  with  the  fuptilhiitics  that 
have  been  now  fel  before  us." 

The  continual  labours  and  aufterities  of  Borromeus 
naturally  Ihortencd  his  life  ;  he  went  to  Vcrcal  10  put 
an  end,  if  pollible,  to  the  divilioiis  which  threatened 
the  moll  fatal  confecpiences ;  and  when  he  v.'as  there, 
he  received  a  mellage  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  re- 
queuing his  prefence  at  Turin.  From  Turin  he  re- 
tired to  a  place  called  the  Sefu/c'ii^:,  on  the  mountain 
Varais,  where  he  wasfeized  with  an  intermittent  lever, 
which  fcarce  permitted  him  to  return  alive  to  Milan, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November  1584,  and 
died  the  next  day.  He  was  lamented  by  the  city  and 
the  whole  province  with  fuch  marks  of  linccre  (orrow 
as  are  rarely  feen;  and  he  was  immediately  worlhipped 
as  a  faint,  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  approbaiujn. 
The  pope,  however,  when  he  was  told  of  ir  by  Cardi- 
nal Baronius,  gave  directions  that  the  devoiions  of  the 
people  Ihould  not  be  rellrained,  though  Borromeus  was 
not  cannonized  till  the  ill  of  November  1610,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XI.  Since  that  time  many  churches 
and  chapels  have  been  erefted  in  honour  of  tliis  faint, 
and  many  religious  locietics  inllitutcd  and  ptit  under  his 
proteiftion. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  extracted  from  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  life  of  Borromeus,  written  fome  years  a- 
go  by  Father  Anthony  Touron.  Upon  a  comparifon 
of  this  life  with  that  written  by  Ribailcneira  a  Spanilh 
Jefuit  above  a  century  ago,  it  appears  that  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  has  made  a  very  itriking  dif- 
ference in  this  kind  of  biography.  Ribjdencira,  w  ho 
lived  in  the  midit  of  ignorance  and  fupcrltition,  did 
not  fufpeft  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  incre- 
dible and  ridiculous  fables  he  recites  woidd  not  be  be- 
lieved :  his  life  of  this  faint  therefore  abounds  with 
particulars  which  Touron  has  jultly  omitted.  We  arc 
told  that  a  miraculous  light  was  fccn  over  the  chamber 
of  Borromeus's  mother  when  Ihe  was  in  labour:  That 
Borromeus  feeing  two  perfons  carried  violently  down 
a  rapid  river  on  their  horfes,  and  juft  ready  to  perifli, 
canftd  their  horfes  fuddenly  to  leap  with  them  out  of 
the  water,  by  giving  them  his  benediction  :  That  O- 
clavian  Varefe,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  licknefs,  when  Borromeus  died  be- 
came inflantly  well,  by  recommending  himfelf  to  the 
Saint's  iniercellion.  That  a  daughter  of  Jidius  Bona- 
cina  was  inltantly  cured  of  a  diforder  inher  eye,  which 
had  taken  away  the  light  of  it,  by  performing  an  ail 
of  devotion  in  honour  of  this  Saint :  That  a  count  of 
Ferrara  was  inflantly  fcized  with  a  violent  difeafe  upon 
fpeaking  irreverently  of  Borromeus's  picture,  bin  was 
cured  upon  confclfing  his  fault.     It  would  certainly  be 
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rorrowing  a  work  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  RoiniHi  cburcli,  to 
nevv-write  the  lives  of  her  faints  in  ftich  a  manner  as 
can  now  be  believed,  fince  the  lives  already  written 
,  might  by  that  means  be  gradually  fuperccdcd,  which 
are  a  belter  antidote  againll  Popery  than  the  arguments 
of  the  bell  reafoncr  in  the  world. 

BORROWING  AND  Hiring,  inlaw,  are  contracts 
by  which  a  qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to 
the  hirer  or  borrower  ;  in  which  there  is  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  hiring  is  always  for  a  price  or  ftipend,  or 
addiiioi:al  reconipcncc  ;  borrowing  is  merely  graiuitoiis. 
But  the  law  in  both  cafes  is  the  fame.  They  are  both 
coiuracls,  whereby  the  pollellion  and  tranfient  pro- 
perty is  transferred  for  a  pariicular  time  or  ufc,  on  con- 
dition and  agreement  to  reftore  the  goods  fo  hired  or 
borrowed,  as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired,  or  the  ufe  per- 
formed to^t^ciher  with  the  price  or  l^ipend  (in  cafe  of 
hiring)  either  exprefsly  agreed  upon  by  the  parlies, 
or  left  to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  fervice.  By  this  mutual  contract,  the  hirer  or  bor- 
rower gains  a  temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired, 
accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation,  ami  not  to  abufe  it  ;  and  the  owner  or 
lender  retains  a  reverfionary  intcreft  in  the  fame,  and 
acquires  a  new  property  in  the  price  or  reward.  Thus, 
if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horfe  for  a  month,  he  has 
the  polfelfion  and  a  qualified  property  therein  during 
that  period  ;  on  the  expiration  of  which  his  qualified 
properly  determines,  and  the  owner  becomes  (in  cal'e 
of  hiring)  intiiled  alfo  to  the  premium  or  price  for 
which  the  horfc  was  hired. 

There  is  one  fpccies  of  liiis  price  or  reward  tlie  moli 
ufual  of  any,  but  concerning  which  many  goud  and 
learned  men  have  in  former  limes  very  much  perplexed 
themfclves  and  other  people,  by  railing  doubts  about 
its  legality  //;  foro  co/ifchnt'nc.  That  is,  when  money 
is  lent  on  a  coutraft  to  receive  not  only  the  principal 
fum  again,  but  alfo  anincreafe  by  way  of  compenfation 
for  the  ufe,  which  is  generally  called  Interejl  by  thofc 
who  think  it  lawful,  and  nfury  by  thofc  who  do  not  fo. 
But  as  10  this,  lice  the  article  Interest. 

BORROWSTOWNESS.  See  Burrowsto wness. 

BORSKHOLDER,  among  ths  Anglo-Saxons,  one 
of  the  lowcit  magillrates,  whole  authoriiy  extended 
only  over  one  1' rccburgh,  tithing,  or  decennary,  con- 
fifting  of  ten  tainilics.  Every  freeman  who  wilhed  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  vagabond,  was  under  the  necelhty  of  being  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his  fa- 
mily relirled  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  admilllon,  it 
was  as  necelfary  for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputa- 
tion ;  becaufc  all  the  members  of  each  tithing  being 
mutual  pledges  and  furetics  for  each  other,  and  the 
whole  tithing  fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  into  their  fociciy  who  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  characters.  Each  tithing  formed  a  little  ftate 
or  eommonwcahh  within  itfclf,  and  choufe  one  of  its 
moll  rcfpiClable  members  for  its  head,  who  was  fome- 
timcs  called  the  aiderman  of  (uch  a  tiihing  or  free- 
burgh,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience,  but 
mod  commonly  borjhold^r,  from  the  Saxon  words  ^u/vA, 
"  a  fircry,"  and  alder,  "  a  head  or  chief."  This 
magillratc  had  auiiiority  to  call  together  the  members 
of  bis  tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to 
put    their  fcntenccs  in  execution.     The  members  of 


each  tithing,  with  their  tithing-man  or  borftbolder  at     Borfe: 
their  head,  conftitutcd  a  court  of  juflice,  in  which  all         II 
the  little  controvcrfies  ariling  within  the  tiihing  were      ^'"*- 
determined.     If  any  difpute  of  great  difSculiy  or  iin- ^~'" 
portancc  happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not 
willing  to  fubmit  to  a  fentence  given  in   the  tithing- 
court,  the  caufe  was  referred  or  appealed  to  the  next 
fuperior  court,  or  court  of  the  hundred. 

BORSET,  or  Borsett,  celebrated  for  its  baths, 
a  place  about  half  a  league  from  Aix-la-ChapcUc  in 
Germany.  The  abbey  here  is  a  very  magnificent  pile 
of  building.  It  was  formerly  a  monaltcry  ;  but  fcrvcs 
for  a  nunnery,  whole  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the  em- 
pire, and  lady  of  Borfet.  The  waters  are  warm,  and 
of  the  nature  of  thole  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  they 
are  only  ufcd  as  baths  for  the  difcafes  in  which  the 
waters  lad  mentioned  are  recommended,  and  alfo  in 
droplical  and  oedemaious  cafes.  The  waters  are  di- 
flinguilhed  into  the  upper  and  lower  fpriiigs.  The 
former  were  found  by  Dr  Simmons  10  raife  the  ther- 
mometer to  158°,  the  latter  to  only  127".  All  ilie 
baihs  are  fupplied  by  the  firft.  Dr  Simmons  obfcrvtd 
that  thefe  waters  were  much  lefs  fulphureousthan  thofe 
of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  probably  on  account  of  thtir  great- 
er heat.  He  likewife  found  that  they  abounded  much 
with  fcleniics,  which  incruftihc  pipe  through  which 
the  water  palits,  and  likewilc  the  fides  of  the  bath. 

BORVSTHKNES.     See  BoRiiTHENES. 

BOS  (John  Bapiifl  du),  a  celebrated  auihor  and 
member  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Bcauvais 
in  1670,  and  finillud  his  Ihidies  at  the  Sorlionne.  Jn 
1695,  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs  under  Mr  Torez  ;  and  was  afterwards  charged 
with  foine  important  tranfadions  in  England,  Germa- 
ny, Holland,  and  Italy.  At  his  rciuni  to  Paris,  he 
was  handfoniely  preferred,  made  an  abbe,  and  ehofcn 
perpetual  fecretary  of  the  French  academy.  I!c  was 
the  auihor  of  fcveral  excellent  works;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  i.  Critical  reflcelious  upon  poetry  and 
painting,  3  vols  121110.  2.  The  hiftoiy  of  the  tour 
Gordians,  confirmed  and  illuflratcd  by  medals.  3.  A 
critical  hiflory  of  the  cflabliihme nt  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy among  the  Gauls,  2  vols  410,  4  vols  1 21110. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  ^iarch  1742. 

Bos  (Lewis  Janlfcn),  an  efteemed  painter,  was 
born  at  Kois-le-Duc.  Having  been  carefully  inllrufted 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  the  anills  of  his  native  city, 
he  applied  himfclf  entirely  to  ftudy  alter  nature,  and 
rendered  himfclf  very  eminent  for  the  truth  of  his  co- 
louring and  the  neainefs  of  his  handling.  His  favour- 
rile  fabjedls  v/ere  flowers,  and  curious  plants,  which 
he  ufually  reprefented  as  grouped,  in  glalfes,  or  vaics 
of  cryftal,  half  filled  with  water  ;  and  gave  them  fo 
lovely  a  look  of  nature,  that  it  fecmcd  fcarce  putiibic 
to  exprefs  them  wiih  greater  truth  or  delicacy.  It 
was  frequent  with  this  mailer  to  rcprefcnt  the  drops  of 
dew  on  the  leaves  of  his  lubjeits,  which  he  executed 
with  an  uncommon  tranfparcnce  ;  and  embellilhcd  his 
fubjefls  with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  infcdJs, 
which,  Sandrart  fays,  were  fuperior  to  any  thing  of 
that  kind  performed  by  his  cotcmporary  artifis.  He 
likewife  painted  portraits  with  very  great  fuccefs  :  anJ 
fliowed  as  much  merit  in  that  liyle  as  be  did  in  his 
compofitions  of  flill  life.     He  died  in  1 J07. 

BOS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qiudrupeds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pccor.t.     The  charaflers  of  this  genus 
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Uos.  are  t  iken  fro'ii  the  horns  and  teeth.  The  horns  arc 
>'""'  hollow  within  ;  and  turned  forward,  in  the  form  of 
crcfccnts:  There  are  ei>;ht  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
and  none  in  the  upper,  their  place  being  fupplied  by  a 
hard  membrane  ;  and  there  are  no  dog-teeth  in  either 
jaw.     Linnxus  enumerates  fix  fpccies,  viz. 

I.  The  TAURTs,  iticUiding  tlie  bull  and  cow,  has  cy- 
lindrical horns  bent  outwards,  and  loofe  dewlaps.  The 
bull,  or  male,  is  naturally  a  fierce  and  terrible  animal. 
When  the  cows  are  in  fcafon,  he  is  perfeiflly  ungo- 
vernable, and  often  altogether  furious.  When  chaffed, 
he  lias  an  air  of  fuUen  majelly,  and  oft  tears  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  horns.  The  principal  ufe  of 
the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  Ipecies;  although  he  might 
be  trained  to  labour,  his  obedience  cannot  be  depended 
on.  A  bull,  like  a  llallion,  Ihould  be  the  mofl  haiid- 
fome  of  his  fpecics.  He  IhouUi  be  large,  well-made, 
and  in  good  heart  ;  he  lliould  have  a  black  eye,  a  fierce 
afpeft,  but  an  open  front  ;  a  Ihort  head  ;  thick,  Ihort, 
and  blackilh  horns,  and  long  fliaggy  ears  ;  a  ihort  and 
llraight  nofc,  large  and  full  brcali  and  Ihouldcrs,  thick 
and  rtelhy  neck,  firm  reins,  a  ftraight  back,  thick 
riclhy  legs,  and  a  long  tail  well  covered  with  hair.  Ca- 
flration  remarkably  foftens  the  nature  of  this  animal  ; 
it  dcflroys  all  his  fire  and  inipetiiolity,  and  renders  him 
mild  and  tra(ftablc,  without  diminifliing  his  ftrength  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  this  operation,  his  weight  is  in- 
creafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  plow- 
ing, &c. 

The  bed  time  for  caflrating  bulls  is  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  when  they  are  18  months  or  two  years 
old  ;  when  performed  fooner,  they  often  die.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  uncommon  to  caftrate  calves  a  few  days 
after  birth.  But  fuch  as  furvive  an  operation  fo  dan- 
gerous to  their  tender  age,  generally  grow  larger  and 
fatter,  and  have  more  courage  and  aflivity  than  thofe 
who  are  caftraied  at  the  age  of  puberty.  When  the 
operation  is  delayed  till  the  age  of  lix,  fcven,  or  eight 
years,  they  lol'c  butfcwofihe  qualities  of  bulls  ;  are 
much  more  furious  and  uniradable  than  other  oxen  ; 
and  when  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  they  go  in  quell  of 
them  with  their  ufual  ardour. 

The  females  of  all  thofc  fpecics  of  animals  which  we 
keep  in  flocks,  and  whofc  incrcafc  is  the  principal  ob- 
jcft,  are  much  more  ufcful  than  the  inales.  The  cow 
produces  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  which  are  principal 
articles  in  our  food,  and  belidcs  anfwcr  many  nfeful 
purpofes  in  various  arts.  Cows  are  generally  in  feafon, 
and  receive  the  bull,  from  the  begiiuiing  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  July.  Their  time  of  geftation  is  nine 
months,  which  naturally  brings  the  veal  or  calves  to 
our  markets  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  April.  However,  luxury  has  fallen  upon  methods 
of  interrupting  this  natural  courfe,  and  veal  may  be 
had  almoft  every  month  in  the  year.  Cows,  when  im- 
properly managed,  are  very  fubjeft  to  abortion.  In 
the  time  of  geftation,  therefore,  they  ought  to  he  ob- 
ferved  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  left  they  lliould 
leap  ditches,  Sic.  Neither  (liould  they  be  fuiiercd  to 
draw  in  the  plough  or  other  carriage,  which  is  a  prac- 
tice in  fome  countries.  They  fliould  be  put  into  the 
bell  pallure,  and  fliould  not  be  milked  for  lix  weeks 
or  two  months  before  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
The  calf  Ihould  be  allowed  to  fuck  and  follow  its  mo- 
ther during  the  firft  lix  or  eight  days.    After  this  it 


begins  to  eat  pretty  well,  and  two  or  three  fucks  in  a 
day  will  be  fufficicnt.  But  ifiheobjidbe  to  have  it  *" 
quickly  fattened  for  the  market,  a  few  raw  eggs  every 
day,  with  boiled  milk,  and  a  little  bread,  will  make  it 
excellent  veal  in  four  or  rive  weeks.  This  management 
of  calves  applies  only  to  fuch  as  are  deligned  lor  the 
butcher.  When  they  are  intended  to  be  nouriflied  and 
brought  up,  they  ought  to  have  at  leafl  two  months 
fuck  ;  bfcaufe  the  longer  they  fuck,  they  grow  the 
flronger  and  larger.  Thofe  that  are  brought  forth  ia 
April,  May,  or  June,  arc  ihe  mofl  proper  for  tiiis 
purpol'e  ;  when  calved  later  in  the  feafon,  they  do  not 
acquire  fuflicient  llrcngth  to  fupport  them  during  the 
winter.  The  cow  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  18 
months,  but  the  bull  requires  two  years  :  but  although 
they  are  capable  of  propagating  at  thefe  ages,  it  is 
better  to  rellrain  theni  till  they  be  fidl  three  years. 
From  three  to  nine  years  thofe  animals  are  in  lull  vi- 
gour ;  but  when  older,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  fed  for  the  butcher.  A  milk-cow  ought  to  be  cho- 
fcn  young,  flefliy,  and  with  a  brilk  eye. 

The  hcaviell  and  mofl  bulky  animals  neither  fleep  fo 
profoundly,  nor  fo  long,  as  the  fmall  ones.  The 
Iktp  of  tlie  ox  is  fllort  and  flight ;  he  wakes  at  the  leafl 
noifc.  He  lies  generally  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kid- 
ney of  that  iide  is  always  larger  than  the  other.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  oxen.  A  reddifli  or 
black  colour  is  mofl  efteemed.  The  hair  fliould  be 
gkuly,  thick,  and  Ibl't  ;  for  when  otherwife,  the  animal 
is  either  not  in  health,  or  has  a  weakly  conflitution. 
Tne  bell  time  for  inuring  them  10  labour  is  at  the  age 
of  tw  o  and  a  half  or  three  years.  The  ox  eats  very 
quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firit  llomach  ;  after  which  he 
lies  down  to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  The  firft  and 
fecond  ftoniachs  are  continuations  of  the  fame  bag, 
and  very  capacious.  Alter  the  grjfs  has  been  chewed 
over  again,  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  malh,  not  unlike 
boiled  fpinage  ;  and  under  this  form  it  is  fent  down  to 
third  ftomach,  where  it  remains  and  digefts  for 
fome  time  ;  but  the  digeftion  is  not  fully  completed 
till  it  comes  to  the  fourih  ftomach,  from  which  it  is 
thrown  down  to  the  guts.  The  contents  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  jlomachs  are  a  colledlion  of  grals  and  other 
vegetables  roughly  macerated;  a  fermentation,  how- 
ever, foon  commences,  which  makes  the  grafs  fwell. 
The  communication  between  the  fecond  and  third 
ftomach  is  by  an  opening  much  fmaller  than  the  gullet, 
and  not  fufficicnt  for  the  paflage  of  the  food  in  this 
ftate.  Whenever  then  the  two  firft  ftomachs  are  di- 
ftended  with  food,  they  begin  to  contrail,  or  rather 
perform  a  kind  of  rcaiflion.  This  reaftion  compreHes 
the  food,  and  makes  it  endeavour  to  get  out  :  now  the 
gullet  being  larger  than  the  paflage  between  the  fecond 
and  third  flomachs,  the  prcflure  of  the  ftomach  necef- 
farily  forces  it  up  the  gullet.  The  aciion  of  rumina- 
ting, however,  appears  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  volun- 
tary ;  as  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  power  of  increa- 
ling  the  rea<!-tion  of  their  ftomachs.  After  the  food 
undergoes  a  fecond  r.iallication,  it  is  then  reduced  into 
a  ihin  pulp,  which  calily  palfes  from  the  fecond  to  the 
third  llomach,  where  it  is  Hill  further  macerated  ;  from 
thence  it  paifcs  to  the  fourih,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a 
perfeft  mucilage,  every  way  prepared  for  being  taken 
up  by  the  lai^eals,  and  converted  into  nourifliment. 
What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the  end  is, 

that 
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Bob.      that  as  long  as  thefc  animals  fuck  or  feed  upon  liquid 

'      ^~— '  aliment,  ihey  never  ruminate ;  and  in  the  winter,  w  lien 

they  are  obli:!;cd  to  feed  upon  hay  and  other  dry  viclu- 

als,   ihey   ruminate   more    than   when  they  feed  upon 

frelh  grafs. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  them- 
felves,  efpccially  when  laying  at  rcll.  But  this  prac- 
tice fliould  be  prevented  as  much  as  pollible  ;  for  as  the 
hair  is  an  undigellible  lubllance,  it  lies  in  the  llomach 
or  guts,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a  glutinous  fubftance, 
which  in  time  hardens  inio  round  llones  of  a  conlidcra- 
ble  bulk,  wltich  foinciiuics  kills  them,  but  always  pre- 
vents their  fattening,  as  the  flomach  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  digtlling  the  food  fo  well  as  it  ought. 
BulTnn  JJin  The  age  ofthefe  animals  may  be  dillinguinied  by 
;\'5"/,y/^_  the  teeth  and  horns.  The  iirlt  fore-teeth  fall  out  at 
the  age  of  fix  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  of 
a  darker  colour,  and  broader.  At  the  end  of  lixteen 
months,  the  next  milk-teeth  likewife  fall  out  ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  foiinh  year  all  the  fore-teeth  are 
renewed,  and  then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and 
equal  :  However,  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  they 
become  unequal  and  bl.ickih.  The  horns  of  oxen  four 
years  of  age  are  finall  poiiiteil,  neat,  and  fmooth,  but 
thickell  near  the  head  :  This  thick  pan  next  feafon 
is  pulhed  further  from  the  head  by  a  horny  cylinder, 
which  is  alio  terminated  by  another  Iwelling  part,  and 
fo  on  (for  as  long  as  the  ox  lives,  the  horns  continue 
to  grow)  ;  and  thcle  Iwellings  become  foniany  annular 
knots  by  which  the  age  may  ealily  be  reckoned  :  But 
from  the  point  to  the  fird  knot  mufl  be  counted  three 
years,  and  every  fuccecding  knot  only  one  year.  The 
bull,  cow,  and  ox,  generally  live  about  fourteenorfif- 
tcen  years. 

Ox-beef  is  very  nouridiing,  and  yields  a  flrong  ali- 
ment; the  llclh  of  a  cow,  when  well  fatted  and  young 
is  not  much  inferior.  Bull-beef  is  hard,  tough,  and 
dry;  for  which  rcafon  it  is  not  much  ufcd  for  food. 
Veal  is  well  tailed,  t.\^'j  of  digeftion,  and  rather  keeps 
the  body  open  than  otherwife. 

The  nonheni  couniries  of  Europe  produce  the  bed 
cattle  of  this  kind.  In  general,  they  bear  cold  better 
thin  heat  ;  for  this  reafou  ihey  are  not  fo  plenty  in  the 
fouthern  countries.  There  arc  but  few  in  Alia  to  the 
fouih  of  Armenia,  or  in  Africa  beyond  Egypt  and 
Barbary.  A  iicrica  produced  none  till  they  were  brought 
liere  by  Europeans.  But  the  largeft  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain,  and  among  the 
Calmuck  Tartars  ;  likewife  tliofe  of  Ireland,  England, 
Holland,  and  Hungary,  arc  much  larger  than  thole  of 
Perlia,  Turkey,  Greece,  lialy,  and  Spain;  but  thofe 
of  Barbary  are  Itall  ol  all.  In  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries, as  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.  the 
black  caiilc  are  fniall  ;  but  hardy,  and  when  fattened 
make  excellent  beef.  In  Lapland,  they  are  moflly 
white,  an<l  many  of  them  want  horns. 
SynopftKj  The  Britilh  breed  of  cattle,  Mr  Pennant  obferves, 
^aJruftJi.  has  in  general  been  fo  much  improved  by  foreign  mix- 
ture, that  it  isdithcultto  point  out  the  original  kind  of 
lliefe  irtands.  Thofe  which  may  be  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  originally  Briiifli  arc  far  inferior  in  fize  10  thofe 
on  the  noriliern  part  of  the  European  continent:  the 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly 
fmall ;  and  many  of  tlum,  males  as  well  as  females,  arc 
lionilcls  :  the  Welch  runts  are  much  larger  :  the  black 


cattle  of  Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  laft.      Eoi. 

The  large  fpecies  that  is  now  cultivated  through  moil  * ' 

parts  of  Great-Britain,  are  either  entirely  of  foreign 
extraction,  or  their  own  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the 
foreign  kind.  The  Lincolnlhirc  kind  derive  their  fizc 
from  the  Hollkin  breed  ;  and  the  large  hornlefs  cattle 
that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England,  come  originally 
from  Poland. 

About  250  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  Scotland 
a  wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  had,  if  we  may  believe  Boeihius,  manes  like  lions, 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  cannot  bur  give  credit  to  the  re- 
lation ;  having  fcen  in  the  woods  of  Drnmlanrig  in 
North-Britain,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  thilling- 
ham  caflle  in  Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably 
derived  from  the  lavage  breed.  They  had  loft  their 
manes,  but  retained  their  colour  and  fierccnefs;  they 
wereof  a  middle  fize,  long-legged,  and  had  black  muz- 
zels  and  ears;  their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and 
elegant  bend.— The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chilliugham 
faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  (tones  ;  of  the 
cow,  28:  that  their  hides  were  more  clUcmed  by  the 
tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame  ;  and  they  would  give 
fixpence  per  llonc  more  for  ihcm.  Thefc  cattle  were 
wild  as  any  deer;  on  being  approached,  they  would  in- 
flantly  take  to  flight,  and  gallop  away  at  full  fpecd  ; 
never  mix  with  the  tame  fpecies;  nor  come  near  the 
houfe,  unlefs  conftraincd  to  it  by  hunger  in  very  feverc 
weather.  When  it  is  nrcellitry  to  kill  any,  ihey  arc  al- 
ways Ihot:  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  bcaft,  he 
niuft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome  tree,  or  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  from  the  furious  attacks  of  ihe 
animal,  which  will  never  defill  till  a  period  is  put  to 
its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  thcfe  favage  cattle  by 
hilloiians.     One   relates,  that  Robert  Bruce  was   (in 
chafing  thcfe  animals)  prcfcrved   from   the  rage   of    a 
wild    bull   by  the    intr(pidity  of  one  of  his  coiiriicrs, 
from  which  he  and  his  lineage   acquired  the   name  of 
Turn-hull.     Fitz   Stephen*   names   thele  animals  (wr/ •mnoryof 
fyhejlres)  among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the  great  fo-  Eondon 
rell  that  in  his  time  lay  adjiccnt  to  London.     Another  prcfcrved 
enumerates,   among  the  provifions  at  the  great  feaft  of  "i  Lehnd's 
Nevil  archbifliopof  York,  fix  wild  bulls;  and  Sibbald '''"•  ^'"'" 
alTures  us,  that  in  jiis  days  a  wild  and  white  fpecies  was 
found  in  the   mountains  of  Scotland,  but   agreeing  in 
form  with  the  common  fort.    Thcfe  were  probably  the 
fame   with   the  b'tfiiiitis  y.ihati  of  Pliny  found  then   in 
Germany,  and  might   have    been  common  to  the  con- 
tinent  and   Britain  ;   the    lols  of  liieir  lavage   vigour 
by  confinement  might  occalion  fome  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance,  as  is  frequent  with  wild  animals  de- 
prived of  liberty  ;  and  10  that  we  may  afcribe  their  lofs 
of  mane.     The  urns  of  the  Hereynian  foreft  defcribed 
by  Ccefar  (lib.  vi.)  was  of  this  kind  ;  the  lame  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans,  aurochi,  i.  e.  bos 
fiheftrij. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  that  will  apply 
his  flrengih  to  the  fervicc  of  mankind.  It  is  now 
generally  allowed,  that,  in  the  draught,  oxen  arc  in 
many  cafes  more  profitable  ilian  horfcs  ;  ihcir  food, 
harnefs,  and  ihoes,  being  cheaper  ;  and  ihould  they  be 
lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  working  bcafl  will  be  as 
good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well  as  a  young  one. 

There  is  fcarcc  any  part  of  tliis  animal  without  its 
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Bo».      lire.     The  bloOil,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 

' » '  milk,  ci-cam,  butter,  chcefe,  whey,  urine,  liver,  gall, 

iplccn,  hones,  anJ  iliing,  have  each  iheir  particular  ufc 
in  maiiufactiires,  coinmcrcc,  and  medicine. 

The  Ikin  hys)bef<\;qli great  ufc  in  all  aj^cs.  T&c  ao- 
citiit  Britons,  before  they  knew  a  belter  method,  built 
their  boats  with  olicrs,  and  covered  thtin  with  the  hides 
of  bulls,  which  fcrvcd  thcili  for  Ihort  coalling  voyu-cs. 

Primum  caiia  fal'tx  iiiadi-frSfo  vimine  parvaw 
Tcxitur  in  pupf'nn,   cajl.-n-  iiiduta  juveiico, 
VeHoris  patiaii,  tuiniduDi  fuper  cmicat  aunievt: 
Sic  Vetii-tiis  ftiuinaute  Pado,  fufoque  Britaimus 
Na-j'igat  occuKo'.  LucAN.  lib.  iv.  131. 

The  bendinj;  willow  into  barks  ihey  twine  ; 
Then  line  the  work  wiih  fiuiils  of  liaiighter'd  kine. 
Such  are  the  rtoats  Venetian  fiflicrs  know. 
When  in  dull  niarflies  (lands  the  fettling  Po; 
On  fnch  to  neighb'rin-;;  Gaul,  allnr'd  by  gain, 
The  bolder  Briions  crufs  the  fwelling  main. 

Howe. 
Velfcls  of  this  kind  are  ftill  in  ufc  on  the  Irilh  lakes; 
and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn  :  In  IrrUwid  ihey  arc  called 
ctirach ;  in  Englilh  orac/.i ;  from  the  Britifh  cxui-wgl, 
a  word  lignifying  a  boat  of  that  ftniflurc.  At  iircfciit 
the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried,  fcrves  for  boots, 
Ihoes,  and  niinibcrlefs  other  conveniences  of  life. — 
Vellum  is  made  of  ihe  iliinncil  calve-fkins,  and  the 
Camfikll'i  fkins  of  abortions.  Of  the  Iiorns  are  made  combs, 
felitUM  boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  vcllils;  and 
Suivty.  ^vhen  foftened  by  water,  obeying  the  mamifaclurer's 
hands,  they  form  pellucid  laminge  for  the  fides  of  lan- 
ihorns.  Thcfe  lall  conveniences  were  invented  by  the 
grc^t  king  Alfred,  who  firll  iifed  them  to  prefcrve  his 
candle  time  nuafurers  from  the  wind  ;  or  (as  other 
writers  will  have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  let  up  before 
the  reliques  in  the  mifcrablc  tattered  churches  of  that 
time.  The  very  fmallcfl  fr;i<;ments,  and  even  the  dufl 
and  filing,  of  horn,  arc  found  very  fcrviceabic  in  ma- 
nuring cold  lands.  The  matter  lying  within,  on  which 
the  horn  is  formed,  is  called  ihe.  Jlongh ;  and,  when  dry, 
is  ufed  in  makiiu!;  walls  or  fences,  in  which,  covered 
from  wet,  it  will  lall  a  long  time.  It  is  alfo  molt  ad- 
mirable in  mending  roads,  where  the  foil  is  foft  and 
fpewy  ;  for,  dillblving,  it  becomes  a  glutinous  fub- 
llance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  gravel.  As  a  ma-, 
nure,  they  allow  between  two  and  three  qnarter-facks 
to  an  acre.  Horn  faw-duft  with  mould  is  an  excellent 
com  pod  for  flowers.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hardening, 
and  giving  what  is  called  a  proper  temper,  to  me- 
tals. In  medicine,  horns  were  employed  as  alcxiphar- 
mics  or  antidotes  againfl:  poifon,the  plague,  or  the  fmall- 
pox ;  they  who  have  been  dignified  wiih  the  tiilc  of 
Ei:gii(h  bezoar,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  found  10  aii- 
Avcr  the  end  of  the  oriental  kind. 

The  teguments,  cartilages,  and  griftles  for  tlic  in- 
different,— and,  for  the  finer,  all  the  cuttings,  parings, 
and  fcrapcs  of  hides, — are  boiled  in  water,  till  the  ge- 
latinous parts  of  them  are  thoroughly  dillLiKed  ;  and 
the  mafs  properly  dried,  becomes  glue.  Sec  Glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  where  ivory  is  too 
expenfive;  by  which  the  common  people  are  fcrved 
with  many  neat  conveniences  at  an  eafy  rare.  From 
the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  is  procured  an  oil  much  u- 
fed  by  coach-makers  and  otlurs  in  dreliing  and  clean- 


ing harncfs,  and  all  trappings  belonging  loacoach  ;  and 
the  bones  calcined  afford  a  lit  matter  lor  tells  iur  ihe 
vSc  of  the  refiner  in  the  fnulting  irade.  Tlic  blood  is 
ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees,  and  is  die 
^jafis  of  that  tkie  colour  the  Piullian  blue.  The  ii- 
ncws  are  prcjiared  fo  as  10  bccoiut  a  kind  of  thread  or 
finall  cortijMiled  in  fewing  ladillcs,  in  making  lacijuets, 
and  other  ihiiigs  of  a  like  nature.  The  hair  hath  alfo 
i;s  value,  and  is  employed  in  many  different  ways. 
The  long  hair  of  the  tail  is  trfi)iicnily  mixed  with 
liorfc-hair  fpun  into  ropes,  and  I'umciinies  wove.  The 
f.rirt  hair  fcrves  to  flulf'iaddle^,  I'eats  of  feveral  kinds, 
niaitrcfles,  and  chairs.  The  reiufe  is  a  good  manure, 
and  operates  more  fpccdily  than  the  horns.  The  fat, 
tallow,  and  fuct,  furnilli  11s  with  light;  and  are  alio 
ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait  that  is  drawn  from  briny 
fprings.  The  gall,  liver,  fplccn,  and  urine,  had  alfo 
their  place  in  the  materia  mcdica,  though  they  have 
now  rcligncd  to  more  etficacious  and  agreeable  me- 
dicines. The  ufts  of  butter,  chcefe,  cream,  and  milk, 
in  uonieftic  oeconomy,  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter 
in  furnifliiug  a  palatable  nutriment  for  molt  people 
whofe  organs  of  digeflion  are  weakened,  are  100  obvi- 
ous to  be  infilled  on. 

II.  The  BONAsus  has  along  mane:  its  horns  are 
bent  r'HUid  towards  the  check,  and  arc  not  above  a 
fpan  long.  It  is  about  the  lizc  of  a  large  bull,  and  is 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Alia.  When  enraged,  he  throws 
out  his  dung  upon  dogs  or  oiher  finimals  that  annoy 
him;  the  dung  has  a  kind  of  cauftic  quality,  which 
burns  the  hairof  any  animal  it  falls  upon. 

III.  The  Bison  has  Ihort  black,  rounded  horns  with 
a  great  interval  between  their  bales.  On  the  llioulders 
is  a  valt  hunch,  confilling  of  a  tlelliy  lubltance,  much 
elevated.  The  fore-pans  of  the  body  arc  thick  and 
llrong  ;  the  hind  pans  llender  and  weak.  The  hunch 
and  head  are  covered  with  a  very  lung  undulated  fleece, 
divided  into  locks,  of  a  dull  rull-colour  ;  this  is  at 
times  fo  long,  as  to  make  the  lore-part  of  the  animal 
of  a  lliapelefs  appearance,  and  to  obfcurc  its  fcnfc  of 
feeing.  During  winter,  the  whole  body  is  cloathed  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  fummcr  the  hind  part  of  the  bo- 
dy is  naked,  wrinkled,  and  dulky.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long;  at  the  end  is  a  tuft  of  black  hairs,  the  reft 
naked.  It  inhabits  Mexico  and  the  interior  part 
pf  ]»ontli«Amcrica;  It  is  found  in  great  herds  in  the 
Savannas  ;  and  is  fond  of  marfhy  places,  \\  here  it  lod- 
ges araidll  the  higb  reeds.  In  Louiliana  they  are  feen 
feeding  in  herds  innumerable,  promifcuoully  with  mul- 
titudes of  Hags  and  deer,  during  morning  and  evening; 
retiring  in  the  fuliry  heats  into  the  lliade  of  tall  reeds, 
which  border  the  rivers  of  America.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly fliy;  and  very  fearful  of  man,  iinlelis  ilicy 
are  wounded,  when  ihty  purfue  their  enemy,  and  be- 
come very  dangerous. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favonrite  diverfion 
of  the  Indians;  and  is  cffe<fled  in  iwo  ways.  Firll, 
by  fhooting :  when  the  niarkfman  mull  take  great 
care  to  vo  againft  the  wind;  for  their  fmcll  is  fo  ex- 
quifite,  ilifit  the  moment  they  get  fcent  of  him  they 
inflanily  retire  with  the  utmoll  precipitation-  He 
aims  at  their  (lioulders,  that  they  may  drop  at  once, 
and  not  be  irritated  I'y  an  ineffc(5lual  wound.  Pro- 
vided the  wind  does  not  favour  the  beafts,  they  may 
be  approaclicd  very  near,  being  blinded  by  the  hair 
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Bos.  which  covers  their  eyes. — The  other  mcihod  is  per- 
— '■^—^  formed  by  a  great  mimber  of  men,  who  liiviJe  and 
form  a  vail  fqnarc  :  each  band  fcts  fire  to  [lie  dry  grafs 
of  the  favannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding:  thcfe 
animals  having  a  great  dread  of  tire  which  they  fee  ap- 
proach on  all  lidcs,  they  retire  from  it  to  the  centre  of 
the  fquarc;  when  the  bandsclofc  andkill  them  (prelTcd 
together  in  heaps)  without  the  lead  hazard.  It  is  pit- 
tcnded,  that  on  every  expedition  of  this  nature  they 
kill  1500  or  2000  beeves.  The  hunting-f>,roiinds  arc 
prefcribed  with  great  form,  led  the  different  bands 
Iho.ilJ  meet  and  interfere  in  the  divcrlion.  Penalties 
are  enabled  on  fucli  who  infringe  the  regulations,  as 
well  as  on  iliofc  who  quit  their  pods  and  fiider  the 
hearts  to  efcapc  from  the  hollow  Iquarcs  ;  the  punilh- 
mentsare,  the  dripping  the  delinquciiis,  the  taking  a- 
way  their  arms  (wiiicli  is  the  grcatcddifgracc  a  favagc 
can  undergo),  or  ladly  the  demolition  of  their  ca- 
bins. 

The  nfes  of  thefc  animals  arc  various.  Powdcr-fiafks 
arc  made  of  tlieir  horns.  The  Ikins  are  very  valuable  ; 
in  old  times  the  Indians  made  of  them  the  beds  targets. 
When  drclfed,  they  form  an  excellent  bud ;  the  In- 
dians drcfs  them  with  the  hair  on,  and  tloi'ie  thcm- 
fclvcs  with  them  ;  the  Europeans  of  Loufiana  ufc 
them  for  blankets,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and 
foft.  The  flclli  is  a  confidcrablc  article  of  food,  and 
the  bunch  on  the  back  is  edeemed  a  very  great  delica- 
cy. Tlic  bulls  become  cxcelhvely  fat,  auJ  yield  great 
quantities  of  lallow,  ijo  pounds  weight  having  been  got 
from  a  fingle  bcall,  which  forms  a  confidcralile  maiier 
of  commerce.  Tiicfc  over-fed  animals  ufu.illy  become 
the  prey  of  wolves  ;  for,  by  rcafon  of  their  great  un- 
wicldinefs,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  herd.  The 
Indians,  by  a  very  bad  policy,  prefer  the  tlcfli  of  the 
co«-s  ;  which  in  time  will  dcllroy  the  fpccies  :  they 
complain  of  the  r.tnkncfs  of  that  of  the  bulls  ;  but  ])u 
Pratz  thinks  the  lad  much  more  tender,  and  that  the 
ranknefs  might  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  tcf- 
ticlcs  as  foon  as  the  bead  is  killed.  The  hair  or  wool 
is  fp'.m  into  cloth,  gloves,  dockings,  and  garters,  whicii 
are  very  drong,  and  look  as  well  as  thofe  made  of  the 
bed  fliecps  wool  ;  Governor  Pownall  alliires  us,  that 
the  mod  luxurious  fabric  might  be  made  of  it.  The 
lleece  of  one  of  thcfe  animals  has  been  found  to  weigh 
eight  pounds. 

Their  fagacity  in  defending  tiicmfclvcs  againd  the 
attacks  of  wolves  is  admirable.  When  they  fccnt  the 
approach  of  a  drove  of  thofe  ravenous  creatures, 
the  herd  flings  itfcif  into  the  form  of  a  circle  :  the 
wcakeft  keep  in  the  iniddlc  ;  the  Ibongcd  are  ranged 
on  the  outfidc,  prcfenting  to  the  enemy  an  impene- 
trable front  of  hnrns:  flinuld  tiiey  be  taken  by  furprife, 
and  have  reco'irfe  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fatted  or 
the  wcaked  arc  fure  to  perilli.  Attempts  have  been 
jiudc  to  tame  and  domedicatc  the  wild,  by  catching 
the  cnlves  and  bringing  them  np  with  the  common 
kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  to  anfxrrr  :  notwithllanding  they  had 
the  appearance  for  a  time  of  having  loll  their  favagc 
nature,  yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  rcdraint, 
and  by  rcafon  of  their  great  drength  would  break  down 
the  dnnged  inclofure,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into 
the  corn-fields.  They  have  been  known  to  engender 
together,  and  to  breed. 
Vol..  in. 


a,  The  viujk-ox  of  Hudfon's  bay,  1  variety  of  ihia 
fpccies,  wants  the  humi)  between  the  fliouldcfs.  It  is 
ahout  the  fize  of  a  Scotch  bullock  ;  has  a  thick  body, 
and  fliort  legs.  The  horns  arc  large  and  very  re- 
markable :  they  are  united  at  their  origin  in  the  Ikull  ; 
but  immediately  after  they  fall  dov.ii  on  each  fide  of 
the  crown  of  the  head,  then  taper  away  fmall,  the  points 
turning  up.  The  hair  is  black,  and  grows  to  a  great 
length  (  underneath  which  is  a  fine  wool  (uperior  to 
Vigoniawool.  The  male  only  has  the  curious  fcalp  ; 
the  female  is  covered  with  hair.  Thcfe  animals  fre- 
quent the  country  about  100  miles  inwards  to  the  north- 
wed  of  Churchill  river  in  Hudfon's  bay,.  w))erc  they 
arc  very  numerous.  Thry  live  in  herds  of  30,  50,  and 
upwards  to  the  number  of  So  or  100.  The  bulls  arc 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  cows  :  for,  according  to 
IMr  Grjham's  information,  it  is  rare  to  fee  inorc  than 
two  or  three  full  grown  bulls  with  the  larged  herd  ; 
and  from  the  number  of  males  which  at  times  arc 
found  dead,  the  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  they  kill 
each  other  in  contending  for  the  females  at  the  rutting 
feafon.  They  are  then  fo  jealous  of  their  midrcllirs, 
that  they  run  at  either  man  or  bead  who  offers  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  have  been  feen  to  run  and  bellow 
even  at  ravens  and  other  large  birds  which  chanced  10 
fly  or  light  near  them.  They  go  to  nit  in  Augnd. 
Tlie  fcuialcs  bring  forth  their  young  about  the  laitcr 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  Jmie,  and  arc  never  known 
to  have  more  than  one  at  a  lime.  They  delight  mod 
in  the  donnicfl  and  mountainous  pans  of  the  barren 
gronniis,  and  are  fcldom  found  at  any  great  didancc 
through  the  woods.  Though  a  bead  of  conlklcrablc 
magnitude  and  apparently  unwieldy  form,  yet  it  climbs 
the  rocks  with  great  cafe  and  agility  ;  and  is  nearly  as 
furefootcd  as  a  goat,  and  like  that  animal  will  feed  on 
any  thing:  for  though  they  fcem  fondell  of  grafs,  yet  in 
winter  they  cat  niofs  and  any  other  herbage  they  caw 
find  ;  alfo  the  tops  of  the  willows  and  the  briilh  of  the 
pine-tree.  The  fltfli  of  this  animal  no  ways  rcfcmblcs 
that  of  the  wcdern  bufialo  ;  but  it  is  more  like  that  of 
the  moofc  or  elk,  the  fat  being  of  a  clear  white  fllght- 
ly  tinged  with  a  light  azure.  The  calves  and  young 
heifers  are  exceeding  good  eating  ;  but  the  ffefli  of  the 
bulls  both  fmell  and  talle  fo  drong  of  niufk,  as  to  ren- 
der it  very  difagreeablc.  It  feems  to  have  been  from 
want  of  better  information,  that  Mr  Drage  aiferts  the 
heart  to  be  the  mod  iniprrgnaicd  :  had  he  laid  the  kid- 
neys, he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  tru'.h. 
The  urine  mud  contain  this  fccnt  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree: for  the  penis  is  always  lubricated  with  a  brown 
gummy  fubllance,  fo  highly  fccntcd  with  mufk,  that 
after  having  been  kept  for  fevcralyc.irs  it  doesnot  teem 
to  have  lod  any  of  its  quality.  The  dung  of  this  ani- 
mal (though  fo  large)  is  all  in  liiile  round  knobs;  and 
fo  exactly  like  that  of  the  varying  hare  both  in  fizc  and 
Colour,  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  niillake  the  one 
for  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity.  The  In- 
dians kill  great  numbers  of  ihcin.  From  2000  to  4000 
weight  ofihetiefli  frozen  is  brought  to  prince  of  Wales's 
fort  annually,  and  is  ferved  out  as  prosifior.s  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans.    See  the  figures,  Plate  CI. 

/',  The  Cape  Buffalo,  or  BosCalTer  of  Sparrman,  an- 
other variety,  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  docs  noi  extend  to  the 
north  of  the  Tropic.  They  arc  faid  to  be  greatly  foptrior 
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Bo».      in  fizctothe  largeftEnglilliox:  hang  their  heads  down, 

— ^ '  and  have  a  mod  ferocious  and  malevolent  appearance. 

They  are  in  fact  exctllivcly  tierce  and  dangerous  to  tra- 
vellers; will  lie  quietly  in  wait  in  the  woods,  andruflifud- 
denly  on  pallengers,  and  trample  them,  their  horfes,  and 
oxen  of  drauglu,  under  their  feet :  fo  that  they  arc  to  be 
fliunncd  as  the  nioft  cruel  beafts  of  this  country.  They 
will  even  return  to  the  attack,  and  delight  to  lick  the 
flanghtered  bodies.  They  are  prodigioully  fwift,  and 
fo  ftrong,  that  a  young  one  of  three  years  of  age,  be- 
ing placed  wiih  fix  tame  oxen  in  a  waggon,  could  not 
by  their  united  force  be  moved  from  the  fpot.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea  ;  but  are 
fo  fierce  and  dangerous,  that  the  negroes  who  are  in 
chafe  of  oilier  animals  are  fearful  of  Ihooting  at  tlicni. 
The  lion,  which  can  break  the  back  of  the  llrongcft 
domeflic  oxen  at  one  blow,  cannot  kill  this  fpecics, 
except  by  leaping  on  its  back,  and  fuffocating  it  by 
lixing  its  talons  about  his  nofe  and  mouth.  The  lion 
often  pcrilhcs  in  the  attempt ;  but  leaves  the  marks  of 
its  fury  about  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  bcaft.  lliey 
live  in  great  herds,  efpecially  in  Krake-Kamma,  and 
other  defarts  of  the  Cape  ;  and  retire  during  the  day 
into  the  thick  forells.  They  are  reckoned  good  meat  by 
the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  They  are  called  /lurochi,ha\. 
differ  totally  from  the  European.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  has  prevented  the  vaft  length  and  abundance  of 
hair  which  diflinguiihes  the  former,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  herbage  in  [his  country  has  given  it  the  vail  fuperi- 
ority  of  fize. 

Of  this  animal  we  have  the  following  account  by 
Dr  Sparrman,  who  was  the  firrt  who  gave  a  diilindl 
delineation  and  defcription  of  it.  Dcfcribing  the  dcatli 
of  one  that  was  Ihor,  he  informs  us,  that  "  immedi- 
ately after  the  report  of  the  );un,  the  buffalo  fell  upon 
its  knees  :  that  he  afterwards,  however,  raifed  ]iim- 
felf  up,  and  run  feven  or  eight  liundred  pacts  into  a 
thicket;  and  dircLlIy  upon  tliis,  with  a  moll  dreadful 
bellowing,  gave  us  to  midcrftand  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him.  All  this  togttlicr  formed  a  fpeJtacle, 
which  moll  fponfmen  would  have  been  highly  delight- 
ed 10  have  been  prcfcnt  at.  This  creature,  as  well  as 
molt  of  the  larger  kind  of  game,  was  fliot  by  a  Hot- 
tentot. Even  fome  of  the  befl  hunii'men  among  the 
farmers  are  obliged,  for  the  mcft  part,  to  make  ufc  of 
Hottentots  by  way  of  bulh-huniers ;  as  in  their  fkin 
cloaks  they  do  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  wild 
beafls  fo  much  as  the  Europeans  do  in  their  drefs. 
They  are  likewifc  ready  at  any  time  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  to  go  barefoot,  and  crawl  fofily  upon 
their  bellies,  till  they  come  within  a  pro))cr  diflance  of 
the  animal.  Moreover,  when  the  buffalo  at  length  is 
irritated,  the  Hottentots  can  much  ealier  efcape  from 
the  danger  which  threatens  them  than  a  Chrilliau.  I 
myfelf,  on  another  occafion,  faw  two  Hottentots  run 
with  amazing  fwiftnefs  when  a  buffalo  was  in  jiurfuit 
of  them.  It  was  not  without  the  grtatefl  dilcouitnt 
on  the  part  of  tny  Hottentots  that  I  made  a  draught 
and  took  the  dimcnfions  of  this  buffalo;  thus  prevent- 
ing tliem,  in  the  mean  Vvihile,  from  falling  aboard  of 
the  flefli.  Neither  did  they  afterwards  delay  one  mo- 
ment to  cut  a  few  llices  off  and  broil  them.  They 
likewifc  laid  two  bones  on  the  fire  to  broil,  for  the  fake 
of  the  marrow.  After  this  they  began  to  take  out 
the  eiurails,  which,  according  to  the  tcflimony  of  my 
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Hottentots,  perfedlly  refcmbled  thofc  of  an  ox:  the       Bos, 
buffalo's,  however,  are  much  larger,  and  take  up  more  '•^-v-""' 
room,  and  indeed  gave  us  no  Utile  trouble  in  clearing 
them  away  ;  for  the  diameter  of  this  creature's  body 
was  full  three  feet. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  fizc  of  the  buffalo  was  as 
follows:  the  length  eight  feet,  the  height  five  and  a 
half,  and  the  forelegs  two  icet  and  a  half  long  ;  the 
larger  hoofs  were  five  inches  over;  from  the  tip  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  horns  was  tweniy-iwo  inches.  This 
animal  in  fliapc,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate,  very  much  Plate  CU 
rcfemblcd  the  common  ox ;  but  the  buffalo  has  much 
flouter  limbs,  in  proportion  to  its  hcighih  and  length. 
Their  fetlocks  hang  likcwife  nearer  to  the  ground. 
The  horns  are  fmgular,  both  in  their  form  and  pofi- 
tion  :  the  bales  of  them  arc  thirteen  inches  broad,  and 
are  only  an  inch  dirtant  from  each  other ;  by  which 
means,  there  is  formed  between  them  a  nanow  chan- 
nel or  furrow,  in  a  great  nicafure  bare  of  hair.  Mea- 
furing  them  from  this  furrow,  the  horns  rife  up  in  a 
fpherical  form,  with  an  elevation  of  three  inches  at 
moll.  In  this  way  they  extend  over  a  great  part  o^ 
the  head,  viz.  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  di- 
flance of  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eyes;  fo 
that  the  part  from  wliich  they  grow  out,  does  not  oc- 
cupy a  fpace  of  lefs  than  18  or  20  inches  in  circum- 
ference. From  hence  bending  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  becoming  more  cylindrical  by  degrees, 
they  each  of  ihcm  form  a  curve,  the  convex  part  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  the  point  up 
in  tlic  air;  which,  however,  at  the  fame  time  is  gene- 
rally inclined  backwards.  The  diflance  between  the 
points  of  the  horns  is  frequently  above  five  feet  ;  the 
colour  of  th.em  is  black  ;  and  tlie  furfacc,  to  within  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  them,  mcafiircd  from  the  bafc,  is 
very  rough  and  craggy,  with  cavities  fometimes  art 
inch  deep.  Neither  thefe  cavities,  nor  the  elevations 
which  are  formed  between  them,  appear  to  be  at  all 
accidental,  as  there  is  a  tolerable  fimilarity  between 
thcfc  excrcfcences,  thougli  they  are  very  different  in 
different  buffaloes.  The  ears  are  a  foot  in  length, 
fomewhat  pendant,  and  in  a  great  meafure  covered  and 
defended  by  the  lower  edges  of  the  horns.  The  edges 
of  the  ears  are  notched  and  llirivelled  up  in  divers 
ways,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  wounds  thefe 
creatures  frequently  receive  in  their  battles  with  each 
other,  and  from  the  rents  they  get  in  the  briars  and 
almofl  impenetrable  thickets  through  which  they  pafs, 
together  with  other  cafualties  of  that  nature  :  Though 
fcveral  Hottentots  have  been  induced  froin  thence  to 
imagine,  that  the  buffaloes  belonged  to  certain  fuper- 
natural  beings,  who  marked  thefe  animals  in  this  man- 
ner for  their  own  cattle.  By  way  of  naming  thefe  be- 
ings to  me,  they  made  ufe  of  the  word  du)vcl,  which 
means  devil. 

"  The  hairs  of  the  buffalo  are  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, about  an  inch  long;  harlh  ;  and  on  fuch  males  as 
are  advanced  in  years,  very  thin,  efpccially  on  the 
middle  of  tiie  fides  of  the  belly:  hence  they  appear 
at  fome  diflance  as  if  they  were  girt  with  a  belt;  and 
what  contributes  not  a  little  10  this  appearance  is,  lliat 
the  buffaloes  in  general  are  very  fond  of  rolling  in  the 
mire.  The  hairs  on  the  knees  are  in  mod  buffaloes 
fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  on  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  He  as  it  were  in  whirls.     The  eyes  are  fomcwhai 
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Ko*.  funk  wiihiu  their  prominent  orbits.  This,  iop;eiher 
—^^—^^  with  tile  near  liiujtion  of  them  to  the  bafcs  of  ilic 
horns,  which  haii^  fomcwh.ii  over  its  pendant  dangling 
ears,  and  its  iifual  method  of  lioldiiig  its  head  inclined 
to  one  fide,  gives  the  bulfaio  a  fierce  and  treaciif  roiis 
afpect.  The  dif|Hj(iiion  lil^cwifc  of  the  animal  ftcms 
ti>  correfpond  wiili  its  countenance.  He  may  in  fomc 
fort  be  called  trcaclu-roiis,  as  he  is  wont  to  hide  Iiim- 
fclf  among  the  trees,  and  (land  there  lUiilkingtill  f^me- 
body  hippens  to  come  very  near  him,  when  be  rnlhes 
out  at  once  into  the  road,  and  attacks  them.  This 
animal  likewife  defcrves  the  appellation  of  fierce  and 
crael ;  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  nut  content  with 
throwing  down  and  killin;j  the  pcrfoii  whom  he  at- 
tacks, he  Hands  over  him  afterwards,  in  order  to 
trample  npon  him  with  Iiis  hoofs  and  heels,  at  the 
fame  time  crolhing  him  with  his  knees,  and  with  his 
horns  and  teeth  tearing  to  pieces  and  mangling  the 
whole  body,  and  Gripping  off  the  Jkin  by  licking  it 
with  his  tongue.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do  all  at 
once,  but  at  intervals,  going  away  between  whiles  to 
fome  diltance  off.  Notwitlilbnding  all  this,  the  buf- 
falo will  bear  to  be  hunted  ;  though  fomctimes  he  will 
turn  and  hunt  his  purfuer,  whofe  only  dependence  in 
that  cafe  is  upon  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  Heed.  The  furefl 
way  to  efcapc  from  him  is  to  ride  up  fome  hill,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  buffalo's  body,  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, is  a  weight  fijfficieiit  to  prevent  him  from  being 
able  to  vie  with  the  (lender  and  fine  limbed  horfe  in 
fwiftnefs;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buffalo,  in 
going  down  hill,  gets  on  much  falter  than  the  horfe  ; 
a  fail  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  been  an  cye- 
witnefs. 

"  The  flcfli  of  the  buffalo  is  coarfc  and  no;  very  fat, 
but  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  his^h  and  not  difagreeable 
flavour.  The  hide  is  thick  and  tough,  and  is  in  great 
requefl  with  the  farmers  for  thongs  and  harncflcs.  Of 
it  we  made  the  only  halters  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  fecuring  our  horfcs  and  oxen  ;  fo  that  thefe  beads 
cannot  get  loofc  by  fnapping  them  afundcr,  which  they 
are  othcrwifc  apt  to  do  when  the  lions  and  wolves 
make  their  appearance  in  the  nciglibourhood.  Every 
fuch  halter  thould  be  a  finger  and  an  half  in  breadth 
and  about  three  yards  long,  and  arc  fold  a  good  way  up 
in  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  rix-dollar  a-picce. 

"  The  hide  of  the  buffalo  we  had  now  Ihot,  after  it 
had  been  drclfed  in  fome  fort  by  my  Hottentots,  by 
being  (Irctchcd  out  and  fahcd  a  little,  ajid  afterwards 
half  dried,  fcrvcd  to  make  a  pair  of  new  four-plaited 
traces  for  my  waggon.  Wc  obfervcd,  that  the  ball 
had  hit  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  entered  the 
lungs:  where  though  it  did  not  fccm  to  have  flruck 
againft  any  bone,  and  though  it  was  alloyed  with  the 
nfual  quantity  of  tin,  it  was  yet  found  to  be  pretty 
much  flittened.  In  oilier  buffaloes  that  we  ihot  fince, 
I  have  fomciiines  found  the  balls,  though  alloyed  with 
tin,  (liivcred  into  fevcral  pieces  againft  the  bones  in  the 
internal  pans,  or  at  leal!  very  much  fiaitencd.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  worth  while  to  let  about  ihooting  the 
buffalo  with  balls  made  of  lead  only,  for  they  will  fcl- 
dom  be  able  to  penetrate  into  tliofc  pans  where  they 
.ire  likely  to  prove  mortal.  Bcfides  being  podcliVd  of 
the  degree  of  hardnefs  requifitc,  a  ball  llioiild  be  of  a 
tolerable  fiic,  in  order  to  kill  fo  large  .in  animal  as  the 
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buffilo.  Tlie  leaft  that  onght  to  be  ufcd  for  this  f  i-.r- 
pofc  (ho'.'.ld  v.'eigh  two  ounces  and  a  quarter.  ' 

"  My  Hotteiitoti  lliowcd  fo  much  diligence  and 
zeal  both  in  cn;iing  up  and  eating  this  bcatt,  that  the 
ciiconr.-.gei<icnt  and  ftiimilaiion  which  is  othcrwifc  fre- 
quently ntceff.iry  to  fet  their  (htggilh  and  heavy  foul', 
in  motion,  would  on  this  occafion  have  been  quite  fu- 
perfluois.  They  drove  the  waggon  then  up  to  the 
place  where  the  beall  lay,  and  loaded  it  with  the  bed 
and  f,-.ttcft  part  of  the  Hefli.  The  raw  hide,  which 
was  of  coiifiderablc  weight  and  extent,  was  tied  under 
the  v.-aggon.  till  it  flionld  be  wanted,  ar.d  the  two 
remaining  legs  or  marrow-bones  were  faflcned  to  cacit 
fide  of  the  body  of  the  waggon.  Notwiihrtanding  this, 
otir  Bo(liics-men  h;\d  cacji  of  them  loaded  themfelvci 
with  a  quantity  of  llips  of  flefli  made  up  into  bundles. 
Thus  covered  up  to  the  eyes  and  ears  in  meat,  wc 
made  a  fingular  appearance,  which  might  have  given 
any  traveller  who  had  happened  to  pafj  that  way  the 
idea  of  a  walking  fleili  market.  As  wc  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  a  fwarm  of  other  carnivorous  animals  in  a 
conlidtrable  iii:mbcr,  r/'i.  eagles,  falcons,  and  common 
hawks,  were  fcen  foou  afterwards  to  occupy  our  places 
about  the  buffalo's  remains ;  though  we  faw  none  of 
them  either  in  the  trees  or  Hying  about  in  the  air  till 
we  had  got  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  gun-Hiots  from  the 
fpot." 

Another  hunt  of  this  formidable  animal  he  afterwards 
dcfcribes  as  follows  :  "  There  was  now  again  a  great 
fcarcity  of  meat  in  the  waggon  ;  for  which  rcafon  my 
Hottentots  began  to  grumble,  and  reminded  me  that 
we  onght  not  to  wafle  fo  much  of  our  time  in  looking 
after  infeds  and  plants,  but  give  a  better  look  out  after 
the  game.  At  the  fame  time  they  pointed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring dale  over-run  with  wood,  at  the  upper  edge  of 
which,  at  the  diHancc  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
fpot  where  we  then  w^cre,  ihey  had  feen  fevcral  buffa- 
loes. Accordingly  wc  went  thither;  but  though  our 
f.:tigue  was  leffened  by  our  Hottentots  carrying  our 
guns  ior  us  up  a  hill,  yet  wc  were  quite  out  of  brcaik 
and  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  before  wc  got  up  to 
it.  Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  mc  a  matter  of 
wonder  is,  that  as  foon  as  we  had  got  a  glimpfc  of  the 
game,  all  this  languor  left  us  in  an  inflant.  In  faft, 
wc-  each  of  us  Hrove  to  fire  before  the  other,  fo  that  we 
fccmed  entirely  to  have  loH  light  of  all  prudence  and 
caution.  When  we  advanced  to  within  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  of  the  beall,  and  confequemly  were  per- 
haps likewife  in  fome  degree  aduated  by  our  fears,  we 
dilchaigcd  our  pieces  pretty  nearly  at  the  fame  time; 
while  the  buffalo,  who  was  upon  rather  lower  ground 
than  wc  were,  behind  a  thin  fcambling  bu(h,  Icenied  la 
turn  his  head  round  in  order  to  make  towards  us.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  the  moment  wc  had  difchar- 
ged  our  guns,  we  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  fall,  and 
diredlly  afterwards  run  down  into  the  thickell  part  of 
the  wood.  This  induced  us  to  hope,  that  our  fliot 
hail  proved  mortal ;  for  which  reafon,  we  had  the  im- 
prudence to  follow  him  down  into  the  clofe  thickets, 
where  luckily  for  us  we  could  get  no  farther.  Wc 
had,  however,  as  we  found  afterwards,  only  hit  ibc 
hindmoH  psrt  of  the  chine,  where  the  halls,  which  lay 
at  the  dillance  of  three  inches  from  each  other,  had 
been  fliivcrcd  to  pieces  againfl  the  bones.  In  the 
3  f'  2  niciii 
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);o9.  mean  while  our  teiiiericy,  which  chiefly  proceeded  from 
— " '  hurry  aiiJ  ij^iiorancc,  vv.is  conlidcrt-d  by  the  Hotten- 
tots as  a  proof  of  fpirit  and  imrepidiiy  hardly  to  be 
eqiiallrd  J  on  whicii  account,  from  that  indani  they 
ever  after  appeared  to  entertain  an  infinitely  hij^htr  o- 
pinion  of  our  couraj^e  than  they  had  cvcrdonc  before. 
Several  of  our  Huttentois  now  came  to  us,  and  threw 
ftones  down  into  the  dale,  iliouj;h  without  fiicccfs,  in 
order  to  find  out  by  the  bellowings  of  the  bead 
whither  he  had  retired  :  afterwards,  however,  hcfeeni- 
ed  10  have  plucked  up  his  courage  ;  for  he  came  up  at 
lad  out  of  the  dale  of  his  own  accord  to  the  (kirts  of 
the  wood,  and  placed  himfclf  fo  as  to  have  a  full  view 
of  us  on  the  fpot  where  we  were  refling  ourfclvcs 
fiine.vhat  higher  up :  liis  intention  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, and  in  the  opinion  of  our  old  fportfmen,  to  re- 
venge himfclf  on  us,  if  we  had  not  happened  to  fee 
him  in  time,  and  fired  at  him  direftly.  What,  per- 
haps, in  fome  nieafurc  put  a  Hop  to  his  boldnefs  was, 
that  we  Hood  on  higher  ground  than  he  did  :  for  feve- 
ral  veteran  i'portfmen  have  afllired  me  of  it  as  a  faft, 
that  they  know  from  experience,  that  the  bufialoes  do 
not  willingly  venture  to  afcend  any  hill  or  eminence  in 
order  to  attack  any  one.  The  third  ihot,  which  af- 
terwards was  obfervcd  to  have  entered  at  the  belly,  was 
fatal.  This  occafioncd  the  btitTaloe  to  take  himfclf 
down  ng.iin  into  the  vale,  dyeing  the  ground  and  budics 
all  the  way  he  went  with  his  blood.  Though  flill  hot 
upon  the  chafe,  yet  wc  advanced  with  the  greatefl 
ciuiion,  accompanied  by  two  of  our  Hottentots,  thro' 
the  thin  and  more  pervious  part  of  the  wood,  where 
the  bufialo  had  taken  refuge.  He  was  advancing  a- 
gaia  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  us,  when  Mr  Immel- 
man,  from  the  place  where  he  was  ported,  Ihot  him  in 
the  lungs.  Nutwithdanding  this,  he  had  dill  drength 
eiiougli  left  to  make  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces,  before  we  heard  him  fall  :  durino;  his  fall,  and 
before  he  died,  he  bellowed  in  a  mod  dupendous  man- 
ner; and  tills  death-fong  of  his  inlpired  every  one  of 
us  with  joy,  on  account  of  the  viftory  we  had  gjined  : 
and  fo  thoroughly  Heeled  is  frequently  the  human 
heart  agiind  tlic  fufftrings  of  the  brute  creation,  that 
wc  hadcaeJ  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  butfjlo  druggie  with  the  pangs  of  death. 
I  happened  to  be  the  foremod  amongd  them  ;  but 
think  it  impodible  for  anguilli,  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
vage  fierc;nefs,  to  be  painted  in  dronger  colours  than 
ihey  were  in  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.  1  was 
within  ten  dcps  of  him  when  he  perceived  me,  and  bel- 
lowing raifed  himfclf  again  fuddenly  on  bis  legs.  I 
had  rcafon  to  believe  fince,  that  I  was  at  the  time  very 
much  frightened  ;  for  before  I  could  well  t.ikc  my 
3im,  I  fired  otF  my  gun,  and  the  (hot  milled  the  whole 
of  his  hiicre  body,  and  only  hit  him  in  the  hind  legs,  as 
we  afterwards  difcovcred  by  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Im- 
inedi.Uc!y  on  tliis  I  tlcw  away  like  lightning,  in  or- 
der to  Idok  out  for  fome  tree  to  climb  np  into.  Not- 
wiihdanding  the  tedious  prolixity  it  might  occafion 
me  to  be  guilty  of,  I  thought  the  bed  and  readied  me- 
thod of  giving  my  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  and  of  the  method  of  hunting  it,  as  well  as  of 
other  contingent  circumrtances,  would  be  to  adduce  an 
indance  or  two  of  what  occurred  during  the  chace. 
My  Hottentots  cut  up  the  buffalo  with  their  ufual 
alacrity  and  ardour;  but  as   they  had  a  great  way  to 
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carry  the  fledi  to  the  waggon,  they  took  it  thitlicr  in 
a  ratiier  unufual  way.  This  was  as  follows :  they  cut  ' 
out  large  dip  of  delli,  whole  and  entire,  with  holes  in 
the  mielille,  wide  eiunigh  for  them  to  put  their  heads 
and  arms  through,  and  loaded  thcmfelves  with  it  in  this 
manner  before,  behind,  and  on  every  fide  of  them  ;  the 
meat  all  the  while  dangling  about  their  bodies  in  a 
manner  ludicrous  enough,  though  not  much  adapted  to 
create  an  appetite  in  the  fpectator.  In  this  way,  their 
hands  being  entirely  difcngagcd,  excepting  that  each 
man  carried  a  dick,  they  cl.imbercd  up  the  brow  of 
the  hill  that  overhung  the  vale,  and  thus  walked  on 
towards  the  waggon,  whither  one  might  trace  them  all 
the  way  by  the  blood." 

IV.  The  Grunniens,  or  hog-cow,  has  cylindrical 
horns  bent  backwards.  The  body  is  fo  hairy,  that  the 
hair  hangs  down  upon  its  knees  like  a  goat.  The  co- 
lour of  the  body  is  black,  but  the  front  is  white. 
It  has  bridles  on  its  back,  tail,  and  hind  legs,  and  it 
grunts  like  an  hog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of 
Afia. 

a,  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Indian  ox,  with  a 
vad  hump  on  the  flioulders.  They  differ  much  in  fize 
and  in  the  form  of  their  horns.  Some  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  reddiih  colour;  with  horns  diort,  and  bending 
dole  to  the  neck  ;  others  very  fmall,  with  horns  almod 
upright,  bending  a  little  forward.  In  Surat  is  a  minute 
kind  not  bigger  than  a  great  dog,  which  have  a  very 
fierce  look,  and  are  ufed  to  draw  children  in  fmall  carts. 
In  Celebes  is  a  fmall  fpecies  not  bigger  than  a  iniddle- 
fized  llieep,  called  Anoa,  very  fierce  and  wild,  of  a  dark 
adi-coloiir,  inhabiting  the  rocks.  Mr  Loten,  when  in 
India,  put  fome  of  them  into  a  paddock,  and  in  one 
night's  time  they  killed  14  or  15  of  his  deer,  by  rip- 
ping up  their  bellies. 

V.  The  Bi'BALUS,  or  common  buffalo,  haslarge  black 
Iionis  bent  backward  and  inwards,  and  plain  before.  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  very  hard,  but  thinly  fcattercd  over 
the  body.  It  is  a  naiive  of  Alia ;  but  they  are  tamed 
in  Italy,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  pupofes  as  black  cattle 
in  other  countries.  They  draw  carriages,  and  are 
guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  dring  thrud  through  their 
nol'es.  This  buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a  thicker 
body,  and  a  very  hard  hide.  His  pace  is  flow;  but 
he  will  carry  a  great  burden.  They  feed  in  herds  like 
cows  ;  and  yield  pleniy  of  milk,  of  u  hich  very  good 
butter  and  chcefe  is  made.  Their  flelli  is  pretty  good, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  beef.  The  wild  buffalo  is  a 
very  fierce  and  dangerous  animal ;  he  often  attacks  tra- 
vellers, and  tears  them  in  pieces.  However,  they  are 
not  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  woods  as  in  the  plains, 
becaufe  their  horns  which  are  fomctimes  ten  feet  long, 
are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches  of  trees,  whicli 
gi'.es  thofe  who  arc  furprifed  by  them  time  to  efeape. 
They  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  will  crofs  the  larged 
rivers  without  any  difficulty.  They  run  wild  in  great 
troops  on  the  coad  of  Malabar ;  for  which  reafon  Gran- 
gers arc  allowed  to  hunt  and  kill  them  at  pleafure. 

VI.  The  iNDicus,  or  little  Indian  buffalo,  has  horns 
fhorter  than  its  ears,  a  bunch  on  its  back,  and  no  mane. 
It  is  about  ilie  fize  of  a  calf  fix  months  old,  and  ufed  in 
the  Ead-Indies  for  dr-twing  coaches. 

BOS,  in  antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
Greek  lilver  coin,  which  was  didrachnin,  or  equiva- 
lent to  two  drachms.     It  was  fo  called  as  having  on  it 
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oik      the  iinprcfiion  of  an  ox,  and  chiefly  obtained  amonj; 
the   Athenians   and    Dclians  ;    being    (onitiimes  alio 
awcn.^  ftruck  of  gold.     From  this  arofc  [he  phrai'c  Bos  in  lin- 
gua, applied  to  thofc  who  had  taken  bribes  to  hold 
their  tongue. 

BOSA,  a  maritime  town  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
illand  of  Sardinia,  with  a  calUc,  a  good  port,  and  a 
bilhop's  ice.  It  is  fcatcd  on  the  river  Bol'a,  to  the 
iiorth-caft  of  an  illand  of  the  fame  name  ;  and  has  good 
fait-pits.     E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  19. 

BOSCAGE,  the  lame  wiih  a  grove  or  thicket. 

Boscage,  in  a  law  fenl'c,  is  that  food  which  trees 
yield  to  cattle  ;  as  mall;,  &c.  But  Manwood  fays,  to 
be  quit  of  bofcige  is  to  be  difcharged  of  paying  any 
duty  for  windfall  wood  in  the  forcih 

Boscage,  among  painters,  denotes  a  landfcape  re- 
preleniinT  much  wood  and  trees. 

BOSCAN  (John),  a  Spanilh  poet  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, born  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend  of  Gar- 
cilailb  dc  Viga,  another  Spanilh  pott.  Thefe  two 
were  the  liill  wlio  made  any  great  improvement  in 
the  poetry  of  their  nation,  and  their  pieces  were  print- 
ed together.  Bofcan,  who  died  about  the  year  1542, 
principally  ficceeded  in  fonncts. 

BOSCAWKN  (Edward),  a  brave  Briiilh  admiral, 
was  the  fccoiid  fon  of  Hugh  late  lord  vifcount  Kal- 
niouth.  Having  c.irly  entered  into  the  navy,  he  wa?, 
in  1740,  captain  of  the  Shoreham  ;  and  behaved  with 
great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer  ui\der  admiral  Vernon, 
at  the  taking  of  Forto  Bcllo.  At  ihc  liege  of  Car- 
thagena,  in  M.ircii  1740-1,  be  had  the  command  of  a 
party  of  fcamen  who  rcfolutcly  attacked  and  took  a 
battery  of  ij  twenty-four  pounders,  though  e.xpofed 
to  the  tire  of  another  fort  of  five  gnns.  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclcrk  being  killed  at  the  attack  of  Boca-Chica, 
captain  Bol'cawen  fucccedcd  him  in  the  command  of 
the  prince  Frederic  of  70  guns.  In  May  1742,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  married  Fiances  daughter 
of  William  Glanville,  Efq  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  e- 
le-flcd  rcprcfeniative  for  Truro  in  Cornwall.  In  1744, 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  Drcadnnught  of  60  guns  ; 
and  foon  alter  he  took  the  iVtcdia,  a  French  man  of 
war  commanded  by  M.  Hocjuart,  tlic  tirll  king's  lliip 
taken  in  that  war.  May  3.  1747,  he  lignalized  hini- 
felf  under  the  admirals  Anion  and  Warren,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French  rteet  off  Cape  FiniiUrre, 
pnd  was  wounded  in  the  llioulder  with  a  mulkct  bail. 
Here  M.  Hoquart,  who  then  commanded  the  Dia- 
mond of  j6  guns,  again  became  his  prifoner  ;  ami  all 
the  French  ihips  ot  war,  which  were  ten  in  number, 
were  taken.  On  the  ijih  of  July,  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  and  fea  forces  employeil  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  failed  from 
St  Helen's,  with  fix  fliips  of  the  line,  live  frigates,  and 
3000  foldicrs.  On  the  29lh  of  July  174'?,  he  arrived 
at  St  David's,  and  foon  alter  laid  liege  to  Pondicherry  ; 
but  the  itien  growing  lickly,  and  the  monfoons  being 
expee'ted,  the  liege  was  railed,  and  Mr  Bofcawen  Ihow- 
ed  himfelf  as  much  the  general  as  the  admiral  in  liis 
retreat.  S.)on  after  he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and 
Madrafs  wis  drlivered  up  to  liim  by  the  French.  In 
April  1750  he  arrived  at  St  Helen's  in  llie  Exeter,  and 
fmmd  that  in  his  abfence  he  had  been  appointed  rear- 
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admiralof  the  white.  He  was  the  next  year  made  one  BofJi, 
of  the  lords  commilHoners  of  the  admiralty,  and  chofen  L'»'l"<.l-acr:3. 
an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-houfe.  In  February  '  " 
I  755,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  failing  in  order  to  intercept  a  Frencli 
fquadron  bound  to  North  America,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Alcide  and  Leys  of  64  guns  each,  which  were  boili 
taken  ;  on  tliis  occafion  .M.  Hoquart  became  his  pri- 
foner a  third  time,  and  he  returned  to  Spitliead  with 
Iiis  prizes  and  ijoo  prifoncrs.  In  1756,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  the  while  ;  and  in  i  758,  admi- 
ral of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Cape  Breton  ;  when,  in  conjumiiion  with  ge- 
neral Amheril,  and  a  body  of  troops  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  important  fortrefs  of  Louilboiirg  and  the 
whole  illand  of  Cape  Breton  was  taken,  for  which  he 
afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
iTinii?.  In  1759,  being  appointed  to  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing 
that  the  Toulon  lltct,  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  had  paluj 
the  Straits,  in  ortltr  to  join  that  at  Brtit,  he  got  under 
fail,  and  on  the  iSth  of  Augult  faw,  ptirluid,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy.  His  (liip,  the  Namur  of  90  guns, 
loling  her  main-mafl,  he  lliitted  liii  flag  10  the  New- 
ark ;  and,  after  a  Iharp  engagement,  took  three  large 
Ihips,  and  buriit  two  in  Lagos-bay,  and  the  fame  year 
arrived  at  Spithcail  with  his  prizes  and  2000  prifoners. 
On  December  8.  I7(')0,  he  was  appninitJ  general  of 
the  marii'.cs  with  a  falary  of  L.  30CO  [-cr  annum,  anil 
was  alio  fworn  one  of  the  privy-council.  He  died  in 
I7^.t. 

BOSCH  (Jacob  Vanden),  a  painter  of  11111  life,  was 
born  at  Aniltcrdam  in  1636,  and  painted  fuinmer 
fruiis  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
nectarines,  and  cherries,  with  extraordinary  ncatncis 
of  pencil.  He  painted  all  his  objrcls  after  nature,  and 
imitated  every  fort  "f  Iruit,  with  fogrcat  truth  and  deli- 
cacy, with  fuch  natural  and  tranfparenicoli.ur,  that  they 
appeared  delicious,  and  alinoft  real.     He  died  in  1676. 

BOSCHAF.RTS  (Thomas  Willtboris),  a  cele- 
brated painter,  was  born  at  Bergen-op-^zoom  ;  and, 
like  the  great  painters  who  flouriflied  at  that  time,  be- 
gan to  draw,  when  very  young,  in  the  books  that  were 
intended  for  other  Ihidies.  Preferring  his  pencil  to- 
every  tiling  elfe,  he  drew  his  own  pielure,  by  his  rc- 
fcmblance  in  a  Icoking-glafs,  fo  like,  tii.u  thofc  who 
law  it  were  alloniOied.  This  he  did  btlore  he  had  ilic 
lead  in(lru(?lion  from  any  one,  and  when  lie  was  or.ly 
12  years  of  age.  Upon  this  his  parents  lent  him  to  a 
mailer,  that  he  might  follow  the  brnl  ol  his  genius  ; 
but  his  lirll  inalier  bcirg  only  an  indifferent  painter, 
and  incapable  ol  fatisfying  his  earncll  dellre  of  learn- 
ing, he  left  him,  and  engaged  himfelf  with  Gtrard  Se- 
gers;  under  whom,  after  (our  years prat'licc,  he  proved 
a  moll  accomj'lilhed  artill.  Antwerp  being  at  that 
time  the  feat  of  arts,  wiiere  there  was  a  conflux  of  the 
moll  eminent  painters,  he  thought  it  the  fitted  place 
for  his  improvement  ;  and  there  executed  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  nol)le  pieces  as  added  greatly  to  the  fplendor  of 
that  wealthy  city.  In  1642,  Henry  Frederick  prince 
of  Orange,  and  his  fon  prince  \\'illiam,  en'ployed  him 
in  their  fcrvice  ;  in  which  be  coiu'nued  fevcral  years, 
and  inade  ihofe  excellent  pieces  that  are  to  be  feeii  in 
that  prince's  palace  at  ibc  Hague  and  other   parts  of 
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Holland,  and  painted  portraits  for  iiiofl  of  the  pcrfons 
of  qiialiiy  that  were  then  living.  He  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  in  1670. 

BOSCO,  or  BoscHi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
neft,  featcd  on  the  river  Orbc.  E.  Long.  9.  44.  N.  Lat. 

BOSCOI  or  Bosci,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiflory,  de- 
notes a  fpecies  "r  trihe  of  monks  in  Paltftine,  svho  fed 
on  grafs  like  the  bealls  of  the  field.  The  word  is 
Greek,  /Sos-xoi,  q.  d.  "  grazers  ;"  formed  from  fiao-xa, 
pa/co,  "  I  feed."  The  Bofcoi  are  ranked  among  the 
number  of  Adamites,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their 
habit,  as  food.  They  look  no  care  about  provifion  ; 
but  when  cating-iinie  came,  or  any  of  them  was  hun- 
gry, went  in:o  the  fields,  with  each  his  knife  ill  his 
hand,  and  gathered  and  eat  what  he  could  find. 

BOSEA,  GOLDEN-ROD  TREE:  A  gcnus  of  the  di- 
gyniaorder, belonging  to  the  pentaudria  dafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d 
erdcr,  Sciibr'id.T.  The  e.ilyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  and  the  berry  is  monofpermous.  Of 
this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpeeies,  viz.  the  ycrvamora. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  illands,  and  alfo  of 
fome  of  the  Caribbees.  It  hath  been  long  an  inhfibi- 
tant  of  the  Britilh  botanic  gardens,  but  hath  never 
been  obferved  to  flower  in  that  country.  It  is  a  preity 
ftrong  woody  Ihrub,  growing  with  a  ftem  as  large  as  a 
middling  pcrfon's  leg  ;  the  branches  come  out  very  ir- 
regular, and  make  confulerable  flioots  every  fimmer, 
which  iliould  be  Ihortcned  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  branches 
retain  their  leaves  till  towards  the  fpring,  when  they 
fall  away,  and  new  leaves  are  produced  in  their  place. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  the  plants  mull  be  houfed  in  winter,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year. 

BOSHIES-IMEN,  a  fpeeies  of  Hottentots,  fo  cal- 
led, according  to  Dr  Sparrman,  from  their  d<velling  in 
woody  or  mountainous  places.  They  are  fworn  ene- 
mies to  a  pallural  life.  Sonic  of  their  maxims  are  to 
live  on  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any  a- 
iiiinal  alive  for  tlie  fpace  of  one  night.  By  this  means 
they  render  tliemfilves  odious  to  the  reft  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cape;  and  are  purfued  and  exterminated 
like  the  wild  bealls,  whofe  manners  they  have  alFumed. 
Others  of  them  again  are  kept  alive,  and  made  Haves 
of.  Their  weapons  are  poifoued  arrows,  which  fliot 
out  of  a  finall  bow  will  tly  to  the  diftance  of  200 
paces,  and  will  hit  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  at  the  diftance  of  50  or  even  100  paces.  From 
this  diftance  they  can  by  Health,  as  it  were,  convey 
death  to  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as  well  as  to 
their  foes,  and  even  to  fo  large  and  tremendous  a  bcaft 
as  the  lion  ;  this  noble  animal  thus  falling  by  a  weapon 
which  perhaps  it  defpifed,  or  even  did  not  take  notice 
of.  The  Hottentot,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  and 
fafe  in  his  ambudi,  is  abfolutely  certain  of  the  opera- 
tion of  his  poifon,  which  he  always  culls  of  the  moft 
virulent  kind  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  has  only  to  wait  a  few 
ininu;es  in  order  to  fee  the  wild  bc.iR  langiiifh  and  die. 
The  dwellings  of  thefe  foes  to  a  paftoral  life  are  gene- 
rally not  more  agreeable  than  their  maxims  and  man- 
ners. Like  the  wild  beafts,  bulhes  and  clifts  in  rocks 
by  turns  ferve  them  inflead  of  houits  ;  and  fome  of 
ihem  are  faid  to  be  fo  far  worfe  than  beafts,  that  their 
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foil  has  been  found  clofe  by  their  habitations.  A  great  Bc(lu-,»« 
m.myofthcm  are  entirely  naked;  but  fueh  as  have  intn. 
been  able  to  procure  the  Ikin  of  any  fort  of  animal,  ^"^^"^  ' 
great  or  fiuall,  cover  their  bodies  with  it  from  tnc 
lluuilders  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  ic 
till  it  falls  oK"  their  backs  in  rags.  As  ignorant  of  a- 
grieidture  as  apes  and  monkies,  like  them  they  are  o- 
bliged  to  wander  about  over  hills  and  d.ilcs  after  certaia 
wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants  (wliich  they  eat  raw), 
in  order  to  fiiftain  a  lite  th.it  this  mil'crable  food  would 
foon  extinguilh  and  dcftroy  were  they  uied  to  better 
fare.  Their  table,  however,  is  fometimcs  compoicd 
of  fcvcral  other  diflies,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  larvse  of  infeds,  or  that  kind  of  caterpillars  from 
which  butterflies  are  generated  ;  and  in  like  manner  a 
fort  of  white  ants  {i\\c  tcrmci),  grafshoppcrs,  fnakes, 
and  fome  forts  of  fpiders.  With  all  thefe  changes  of 
diet,  the  Bolhies-man  is  neverihelefs  frequently  in 
want,  and  familhed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  waftc  almoll 
to  a  Ihadow.  "  It  was  with  no  fmall  aftonifiiinent 
(fays  Dr  Sparrman),  that  I  for  the  firft  time  faw  iii 
Lange  Kloof  a  lad  belonging  to  this  race  of  men  with 
his  face,  arms,  legs,  and  body,  fo  monftroufly  fmall 
and  withered,  that  I  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
fuppofe  but  that  he  had  been  brought  to  that  ftate  by 
the  fever  that  was  epidemic  in  thofe  parts,  Iiad  I  not 
fcen  him  at  the  fame  time  run  like  a  lapwing.  It  re- 
quired but  a  few  weeks  to  bring  one  of  thefe  ftarvelings 
to  a  thriving  ftate,  and  even  to  make  him  fat ;  their 
flomachs  being  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  the  great  quan- 
tity of  food  with  which  they  are  crammed,  as  they 
may  rather  be  faid  to  bolt  than  eat.  It  fomctimes 
happens  indeed  that  they  cannot  long  retain  what  they 
have  taken  in  ;  but  this  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  does 
not  hinder  them  from  beginning  again  upon  a  new 
fcore." 

The  capture  of  flaves  from  among  this  race  of  men 
is  by  no  means  difhcult ;  and  is  cfFcdted  (Dr  Sparrman 
informs  us)  in  the  following  manner.  "  Several  far- 
mers that  are  in  want  of  fervants  join  together  and 
take  a  journey  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Cofliies-men  live.  They  thenifelves,  as  well  as  their 
Lego-Hottentots,  or  elfe  fuch  Bolliies-men  as  have 
been  caught  fome  time  before,  and  have  been  trained 
Dp  to  fidelity  in  their  fervice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out 
where  the  wild  Bofliies-men  have  their  haunts.  This 
is  beft  difcovered  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires.  They 
are  found  in  focietics  from  10  to  jo  and  100,  reckon- 
ing great  and  fmall  together.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  farmers  will  venture  in  a  dark  night  to  let  upon 
them  with  fix  or  eight  people,  which  they  contrive  to 
do  by  previoully  ftaiioning  thenifelves  at  fome  diftance 
round  about  the  craal.  They  then  give  the  alarm  by 
firing  a  gun  or  two.  By  this  means  there  is  fuch  a 
confternation  fpread  over  the  whole  body  of  thefe  fa- 
vagcs,  that  it  is  only  the  moft  bold  and  intelligent  a- 
mong  them  that  have  the  courage  to  break  through 
the  circle  and  fteal  off.  Thefe  the  captors  arc  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  at  fo  eafy  a  rate  ;  being  better 
pleafed  with  thofe  that  arc  ftupid,  timorous,  :ind  ftruck 
with  amazement,  and  who  confequently  allow  them- 
felves  to  be  taken  and  carried  into  bondage.  They  are, 
however,  at  firft  treated  by  gentle  methods;  that  is, 
the  viflors  intermix  the  fairtft  promifes  with  their 
threats,  and  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  flicot  fome  of 
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Eoiliie»-  the  larger  kinJs  of  game  for  their  prifoners,  fuch  as 
'"'-■";  _  biift'.tlocs,  fea-cows,  and  iliclike.  Sucii  agreeable  baits, 
"  together  with  a  little  tobacco,  fooii  iiuiuce  them,  con- 
tinually cockered  and  fcailcd  as  they  arc,  to  go  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  chceri'iilncis  to  the  colonill's  place 
of  abode.  There  this  luxurious  junkettiug  upon  meat 
and  fat  is  exchanged  tor  moirc  moJcraie  portions,  con- 
filling  for  ilic  molt  part  of  butter  milk,  frumenty,  and 
hally-pudJing.  This  diet,  ncvcrihtiefs,  makes  the  Bo- 
lllies-maii  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  However,  he  foon  finds 
his  good  living  embittered  by  the  matmdering  and 
grumbling  of  liis  mailer  and  millrefs.  The  words 
t'guzcri  and  Cgiinatfi,  which  perhaps  arc  bell  iranf- 
laied  by  thole  of  "  young  forcerer"  and  "  imp,"  are 
exprcllions  which  he  mult  frequently  put  up  with,  and 
fomctinics  a  few  curies  and  blows  into  the  bargain  ;  and 
this  for  negleft,  remilinefs,  or  idlenefs ;  which  lall  fai- 
lure, if  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  born  with  hiui,  is  how- 
ever in  a  manner  naturalifed  in  him.  So  tiiat,  both  by 
nature  anil  culloui  deteftingall  manner  of  labour,  and 
jiow  from  his  greater  corpulency  becoming  Hill  more 
fioihful,  and  having  belides  been  ufed  10  a  wandering 
life  fubjc^t  to  no  controul,  he  moll  fenlibly  feels  the  want 
of  his  liberty.  No  wonder,  (hen,  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  regain  it  by  making  his  efcape  :  but 
what  is  really  a  fubjecf  for  wonder  is,  that  when  one 
of  ihcfc  poor  devils  runs  away  from  his  fervice,  or 
more  properly  bondage,  he  never  takes  with  him  any 
thing  tiiat  does  not  belong  to  him.  This  is  an  in- 
flance  of  moderation  in  the  lavages  towards  their  ty- 
rants which  is  univerfally  aitcflcd,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  praifcJ  and  admired  by  the  colouills  themfelves  ; 
which,  however,  1  cannot  ealily  reconcile  with  what 
I  have  learned  of  the  human  hcari.  It  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  fearing  10  meet  with  harder  ufagc  in 
cafe  they  Ihould  be  retaken  .'  Thus  far,  however,  is 
certain,  that  none  of  this  fpecics  of  Hotteniots  are 
much  given  to  violence  or  revenge.  Free  from  many 
wants  and  delircs  that  torment  the  refl  of  mankind, 
they  are  little,  if  at  all,  addicted  to  thieving,  if  we 
except  brandy,  victuals,  and  tobacco.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, likewifc,  that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  theft  may  beoverlooked  by  them,  whentlieirthoughts 
arc  taken  up  with  regaining  their  liberty,  the  grcaicd 
of  all  treafures.  It  is  neceflary  to  obfcrve  here,  that 
fomc  of  the  Hottentots  or  Botliies-men,  who  arc  thus 
forced  into  the  fervice  of  the  colonills,  live  in  fniall 
focieiics  peaceably  and  quietly  in  defcrt  trad.s,  where 
the  colonilts  cannot  callly  come  at  them,  and  are  fome- 
times  in  the  poifcinon  of  a  few  cows.  Thcfe  people  pro- 
bably originate  from  Bolhies-men  who  have  run  away 
from  the  colonifls  fervice. 

"  I  mull  coafcfs  (continues  our  author),  that  the 
Rofhics-meji  in  fomc  hufbandmens  fervice  are  treated 
in  the  gentlefl  manner,  and  perhaps  even  without  ever 
having  a  harlh  word  given  them  ;  live  very  well  witli 
regard  to  provilions  ;  are  well  olad,  relatively  to  their 
condition  in  life  ;  and  arc  very  comfortably  lodged,  in 
comparilbii  of  wiiat  oliicrs  are,  in  their  own  llraw  cot- 
tages. The  chief  of  tlicir  bufmefs  perhaps  conlills 
in  lending  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  (lieep  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
©f  getting  into  a  gentle  Hate  of  intoxication  by  fmo- 
king  tobacco  \  a  Uatc  which  excites  in  them  fenfations 
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of  as  agreeable  a  nature  as  ihc  frenzy  produced  by  Ipi-     liofni 
riiuous  liquors  and  opium  ftcms  to  alil)rd   10  many  o-  i' 

thcrs,  who  are  never  at  cafe  but  when  they  can  procure  BolVlioru*- 
to  themfelves  this  delicious  pleafure.  And  yet,  though  '  "  ' 
they  may  th  is  agreeably  pafs  away  the  othcrwJfe  tedi- 
ous hours  of  their  lives  in  fmoking  and  llcep,  they  iie- 
verthclefs  generally  run  away.  The  colonills  wonder 
at  this,  as  a  procedure  entirely  devoid  of  reafon  ;  with- 
out perceiving  that  in  fo  doing  they  fuppofe  the  Hotten- 
tots not  endued  with  a  dclire,  which  has  its  immediate 
foundation  in  nature,  and  which  is  common  to  the  hu- 
man race,  and  even  to  moll  brute  animals,  vi^.  anear- 
nelt  longing  after  their  birth-place  and  families,  and 
clpecially  alter  their  liberty. 

"  The  Have  bulinefs,  that  violent  outrage  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  always  in  itielf  a  crime, 
and  wliich  leads  to  all  manner  of  mifdemeanors  and 
wickedncfs,  is  exercifed  by  the  colonills  in  general  with 
a  cruelly  towards  the  nation  of  Bofliies-mcn  which 
merits  tlie  abhorrence  of  every  one  ;  though  1  have 
been  told  that  ihcy  pique  themfelves  upon  it  :  and  not 
only  is  ilit  capture  of  thofe  Hottentots  conlidercd  by 
them  merely  as  a  party  of  pleafure,  but  in  cold  blood 
they  deflroy  the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  between 
hulbands  and  their  wives  and  children.  Not  content, 
for  inllancc,  with  having  lorn  an  unhappy  woman  from 
the  embraces  of  her  hulband,  her  only  protection  and 
comfort,  they  endeavour  all  they  can,  and  that  chiefly 
at  night,  to  deprive  her  likewifc  of  her  infants  ;  for 
it  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  mothers  can  fcldoin  pcr- 
luade  themlelvcs  10  flee  from  their  tender  ofispring. 
Tile  amiable  underncfs  of  the  mother,  which  perhaps 
glows  with  a  more  .lively  flame  in  the  breallof  ihis 
poor  heathen  than  in  thofe  of  her  thrillian  tynnts, 
is  the  very  circumllancc  laid  hold  on  by  their  jicrfecu- 
tors  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  of  ihis  wretched  fe- 
male fo  much  the  falter.  There  arc  fomc  mothers, 
however,  that  fei  themfelves  free,  when  ihey  have  loft 
all  hopes  of  faving  their  children.  After  having  made 
their  efcape,  ihey  fometimes  keep  Ircrctly  about  the 
neiglibourhood,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  infants  again." 

BOSXA  sERAGo,alarge  and  flrong  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Bofnia.  E. 
Long.  iS.  57.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

BOSNIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  feaied 
between  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia.  It  belongs  eniircly 
to  the  Turks  ;  but  they  were  on  the  point  ot  being  ex- 
pelled from  it  by  the  Chrillians,  when  ihc  Spaniards 
invaded  Sicily,  and  obliged  the  emperor  lo  conclude 
the  peace  of  FaUarowit/.  in  i  718,  by  which  he  gave  up 
Bofnia  tothe  Turks.  It  is  loo  miles  in  length,  and  7j 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  barren  country,  and  but  liitic  cul- 
tivated ;  the  principal  revenue  arifing  chielly  from  the 
filver  mines.  Among  the  game  there  arc  falcons, 
which  are  held  in  great  clleem. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  in  geograpliy,  a. 
long  and  narrow  fca,  which  it  is  fuppofcd  a  bullock 
may  fwim  over.  In  a  more  general  fcnfc,  it  is  a  long 
narrow  fea  running  in  between  two  lauds,  or  feparaiing 
two  continents,  and  by  whicli  two  fcas,  or  a  gulph  and 
a  fea,  are  made  10  communicate  with  each  other:  In 
which  fcnfe,  bofpiiorus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
wc  oilicrwii'c  call  au  arm  of  the  fca,  channel^  or  Ilrait ; 
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Co-fTvcts  the  Italians,  faro  ;    the  Latins,  fitlum  ;    and    the 
II         French,  /•<?/,   vianche.     The  word  is  Greek, /?<i5-?rspiic, 
Poffiney.    f„rnied  from  ,S.c   "  bullock,"  and  c-oftc  "  Railage." 

The  name  bofphorns,  is  chiefly  confined  10  two 
f.raits  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz.  the  bofphortis  of 
Thrace,  commonly  called  the  jlraits  ofConfiaiitinofIc, 
or  channel  of  the  Black  S:a  ;  and  ihc  Cimmer'tan  or 
Scythian  bofphorns,  fo  called,  it  fcems,  from  its  refcm- 
blancc  to  the  Thracrau  ;  now  more  commonly  the 
Jlraits  of  Kapha,  or  Kidcrkri,  from  two  cities  Hand- 
ing on  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on  tlian  the 
reafon  why  it  was  firll  given  to  the  Thracian  bofpho- 
rns. Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion, 
that  the  Phrygians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracian  flrait, 
built  a  vcd'el,  on  whole  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bul- 
lock ;  and  which  was  hence  culled  /Ssc,  "  bullock  ;" 
and  fcrvcd  ihcm  for  a  ferry-boat.  Dioiiyfius,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  Callimachus,  Apollodoriis,  Marcellinns,  &c. 
fay,  that  lo,  being  transferred  into  a  cow  by  Juno, 
palled  this  Ilrait  fwimming,  which  hence  was  called 
bofphorns.  Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians  were 
enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  follow  the  rout  which  a  bul- 
lock fiionld  mark  out  to  tlicm  ;  and  that,  upon  JHrring 
one  np,  it  jumped  into  the  fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit, 
and  ("warn  over  this  flrait.  Others  fay,  that  an  ox,  tor- 
mented by  a  gad-lly,  threw  itfelf  in,  and  (warn  over  : 
and  others,  that  anciently  the  inliabiiants  of  thcfe 
coafts,  when  they  would  pafs  over,  joined  little  boats 
together,  snd  had  them  drawn  over  by  bullocks,  &c. 

"bosquets,  in  gardening,  groves  fo  called  from 
bofchetio,  an  Italian  v.-ord  which  (ignilies  a //«/£?woort'. 
Thev  arc  compartments  in  gardens  formed  by  branches 
of  trees  difpofcd  cither  regularly  in  rows,  or  wildly  and 
irregularly,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  A 
bofquet  is  either  a  plot  of  ground  inclofed  with  palifa- 
lioes  of  horn  beam,  the  middle  of  it  being  filled  with 
tall  trees,  as  elm  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make 
a  tuft  or  plume  ;  or  it  conl'ifls  only  of  high  trees,  as 
horfe-chufiuit,  elm,  &c.  The  ground  Ihould  be  kept 
very  fnooth  and  rolled,  or  elfe  covered  with  grafs,  af- 
ter the  mannerof  green  plots.  Inplantingbofquets,care 
ihould  be  taken  to  mix  the  trees  which  produce  their 
leaves  of  different  (hapes,  and  various  Ibades  of  green, 
and  hoary  or  meally  leaves,  lb  as  to  atibrd  an  agreeable 
profpeft.  Bofqiiets  are  ordy  proper  for  fpacious  gar- 
dens, and  require  a  great  cxpence  to  keep  them  up. 

BOSS.'VGE,  in  architcfture,  a  term  ufed  for  any 
llone  that  has  a  projeflnrc,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a  build- 
r.\<y,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &c.  Boffagc  is  alfo  that  wliich  is  other- 
wife  called  niflicwork  ;  and  confifts  of  floncs  which  ad- 
vance beyond  the  naked,  or  level  of  the  building,  by 
reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
Thefc  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
theiice  called  rnjlic  quoins.  The  cavities  or  indentures 
arc  fomctimesronnd,  fonietimeschain-framed,orbcvel- 
led,  fometimes  in  a  diamond  form,  fometimes  inclofed 
with  a  cavetlo,  and  fometimes  with  a  liflel. 

BOSSE  (Abraham),  an  able  engraver,  born  at 
Tours,  waswellfkilledin  perfpe>5tive  and  architecture. 
He  wrote  two  treatifes,  which  are  eflecmed  ;  the  one 
on  the  manner  of  deligning,  and  the  other  upon  en- 
graving. 

BOSSINEY,    or  Boss-castle,   a   town  of  Corn- 
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wall,  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment.    W.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  /jO. 

BOSSU  (Rene  le),  born  at  Paris  in  if>3i,    was  ad- 

mitted  a  canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  1649  ;  and  after  a  year's  probation,  took  the  habit. 
He  taught  polite  literature  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral 
religious  houfcs  for  12  years,  when  he  gave  up  the  talk 
for  letiremeiu.  He  then  publiflied  a  parallel  betwixt 
the  principles  of  Ariflotlc's  natural  philofophy  and 
thole  of  Dcs  Cartes,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them; 
which  was  but  indifferently  received.  His  next  trca- 
life  was  on  epic  poetry  ;  which  Boilcau  declared  one 
of  the  beft  compofitions  on  that  fubjefl  in  the  French 
language,  and  which  produced  a  great  friendlliip  be- 
tween them.  He  died  in  16S0,  and  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  MSS.  which  are  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St  John  de 
Chartres. 

BOSSUET  (James  Btnignc),  bifliop  of  Meux, 
w."is  born  at  Dijon,  on  the  27ih  of  September,  1627. 
He  dirtinguidied  himfelf  by  his  preaching,  and  the 
zeal  he  difcovered  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
Protcftants  of  F'rance  to  the  Romiili  church  ;  by  hisop- 
pofitiun  to  (^uietiini ;  and  by  his  numerous  writings 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  have  been  colkelcd 
together,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  I  yvols  4:0.  This  fa- 
mous divine  died  at  Paris,  in  1704,  aged  77. 

BOSSU PT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat. 
SO.  52. 

BOSSUS  (Matthew),  diflinguillicd  by  his  virtue 
and  his  learning,  was  born  in  1427.  He  devoted  him- 
felf to  the  eccleliaftical  Hate  in  1451,  in  tlie  congrega- 
tion of  regular  canons  of  Lateran,  and  afterwards 
taught  divinity  at  Padua.  His  orations,  his  fcrmons, 
anil  his  letters,  have  been  often  primed.  He  alfo  wrote 
a  fort  of  an  apology  forPhalaris,  and  otiier  works.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1502,  aged  75. 

BOST,  a  very  flrong  town  cf  Perlia,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Zcblellan.  E.  Long.  64.  15.  N.  Lat. 
31.   50 

BOSTANGIS,  in  the  Turkifli  aiuiirs,  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  of  the  feraglio,  out  of  whole  num- 
ber are  collciited  thole  that  are  to  row  in  the  Grand 
Signior's  brigantines,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  divert 
liimfclf  with  fiihing,  or  to  take  the  air  upon  the  canal. 
They  who  row  on  the  left  hand  are  only  capable  of 
mean  employments  in  the  gardens  :  but  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to  the  charge  of 
bolhngi-bachi,  who  lias  the  general  intcndency  of  all 
the  Grand  Siirnior's  irardcns,  and  commands  above 
10,000  bofiangis. 

BOSTON,  a  corporation-town  of  Lincolnfhire  in 
England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  commodioully  fcated  on  both  fides  the  river  Wi- 
tham,  over  which  it  has  a  handfonie,  high,  wooden 
bridge  ;  and,  being  near  the  fea,  enjoys  a  good  trade. 
It  has  a  fp:cious  market-place,  and  the  largeft  parifli 
chnrcli  without  crofs  illes  in  Europe,  the  fleeple  of 
which  fcrvcs  for  a  land-mark  to  failors.  Boflon  is  a 
barony  in  the  Irby  family.     E.  Loag.  o.  15.  N.  Lat. 

53.  3- 

Boston*,     the  capital    of  MafT.ichufetts,    and    oi  *  Morfe't 
all   New-England.     It    is   built  on  a  peninfula  of  an  Geography, 
irregular  form,  at   the   bottom   of  Maffacluifetts-Bay.  F- '77' 
Ths  neck  or  ifthrans  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the 

continent. 
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Bofton.  continent,  is  at  tlie  foiith  end  of  the  town,  and  leads  to 
^'  '  Roxbury.  The  length  of  the  town,  including  the 
neck,  is  about  three  miles;  the  town  itfclf  is  not  quite 
two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various.  At  the  entrance 
from  Roxbury,  it  is  narrow.  The  greateft  breadth  is 
one  mile  and  139  yards.  The  buildings  in  the  town 
cover  about  1000  acres.  It  contains  near  iSco  dwel- 
ling houfes. 

By  a  htc  computation,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  found  to  be  14,640,  of  thefc  6,570  were  males, 
and  8,070  females.  This  number  is  cxclufivc  of  flran- 
gers  and  tranlient  perfons,  who  make  nearly  one  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  fouls  in  Bolton.  The  rateable 
polls,  at  the  time  of  the  cenfus,  were  about  2,620.  In 
this  town  there  are  fevcniy-nine  llreeis,  thirty-eight 
lanes,  and  twenty-one  alleys,  txcUuive  of  fquarcs  and 
courts  ;  and  about  eighty  wharves  and  quays,  very  con- 
venient for  vcffcls.  The  principal  wharf  extends  600 
yards  into  the  fca,  and  is  covered  on  the  nonh-fide 
with  large  and  convenient  llorcs.  It  far  exceeds  any 
other  wharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bofton  are  fixteen  houfes  for  public  worfliip;  of 
which  nine  are  for  congregationalilis,  three  for  epif- 
copalians,  two  for  baptills,  one  for  the  friends,  and  one 
for  univerfalifis,  or  independents.  There  is  one  old 
meeting  houfe  defolaie  and  in  ruins,  in  fchool-Areer. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  ftate  houfe,  faucuil 
hall,  an  alms  houfe,  a  worklioufc,  and  a  brideutU. 
TJiat  building  which  was  formerly  the  governor's  houfe, 
is  now  occupied  in  its  fevcral  apartments,  by  the  coun- 
cil, the  treafurcr,  and  the  fecretary ;  the  two  latter 
hold  their  offices  in  it.  The  public  granary  is  convened 
into  a  llore,  and  the  linen  manufactory  houfe,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  bank.   Molt  of  the  public  buildings  are 


handfome,  and  fomc  of  them  are  elegant.  The  iawu 
is  irregularly  built,  but  as  it  lies  in  a  circular  form  a-  ' 
round  the  harbour,  it  exhibits  a  very  handfome  view  as 
you  approach  it  from  the  fca.  On  the  welt  fide  of  ihc 
town  is  the  mall,  a  very  beautiful  public  walk,  adorned 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  in  view  of  the  common,  which 
is  always  open  to  rcfrelhing  breezes.  Beacon  hill,  w  hich 
overlooks  the  town  from  the  weft,  affords  a  fine  varie- 
gated profpetfl. 

The  harbour  of  Boflon  is  fafc,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  500  fliips  at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  w'aicr  ; 
while  the  entrance  is  (o  narrow  asfcarcely  to  admit  two 
fhips  abreaft.  It  is  divcrfificd  with  many  idands,  which 
afford  rich  pafturing,  hay,  and  grain.  About  three 
miles  from  the  town  is  the  Caflle,  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  Here  arc  mounted  about 
forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  befides  a  Urge  number 
of  a  fmaller  fize.  The  fort  is  garrifoncd  by  a  company 
of  about  50  foldiers,  who  alfo  guard  the  coiivifls  that 
are  fentcnced,  and  fent  here  to  labour.  Thefe  arc  all 
employed  in  tlic  nail  maniifaflory. 

BOSWORTII,  a  town  of  Lticcncrfliire  in  England, 
lltuated  in  W.  Long.  i.  24.  N.  Lat.  52.  45.  It  lias 
a  lofty  fituation  on  a  hill,  and  the  country  about  it  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  memorable  for  the  dc- 
cifivc  battle  (ought  near  it  between  Richard  111.  and 
the  carl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  \\hcrti;i 
the  former  loll  his  crov  n  and  li(e. 

BOTALLUS  (Leonard),  phyfician  to  ihcdukcof 
Alencon,  and  to  Henry  111.  was  born  at  Afli  in  Pied- 
mont. He  introduced  at  Paris  the  praftice  of  frequent 
letting  of  blood  ;  which  was  condemned  by  the  faculty  ; 
but  foon  after  bis  death  it  came  into  pradicc  with  all 
the  phylicians. 
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IN  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  word,  flgnifies  a  know- 
ledge of  plants,  and  of  the  ufes  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  either  in  medicine,  in  chemiftry,  or  in  the 
different  arts.  But,  as  the  medical  virtues  of  plants  fall 
properly  under  the  province  of  the  phyfician,  their 
chemical  properties  belong  to  the  chemift,  S:c. ;  lience 
the  fcience  of  botany  is  commonly  rellricled  to  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  different  plants  thcnifclvcs,  and  of 
the  dilfinguiQiing  marks  whereby  each  indiviilual  fpc- 
cics  may  be  known  from  every  other.  This  knowledge 
IS  indifpenfably  nccelfary  for  thofc  who  propofc  to  apply 
plants  to  any  ufeful  purpofc:  for  example,  though  we 
ibould  fuppofc  a  phylici.in  ever  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  opium,  and  a  clieuiilt  ever  (b  ucU  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  method  of  preparing  it,  yet  if  both 
of  iheni  were  entirely  ignorant  of  botany,  fo  as  to  be 
unable  to  diftinguiih  the  particular  fpecies  of  poppy 
which  produces  opium  from  others  of  the  fame  genus, 
it  is  evident,  their  medicinal  and  chemical  Ikill  could 
be  of  no  ufc. 

The  utility  of  botanical  clafTifications  may  be  further 
illullraied  from  the  following  confidcrations. 

I.  With  regard  to  fooif.  Many  animals  are  endowed 
with  an  inftin>5live  faculty  of  difiinguirtiing  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  food  prefcnted  to  them  be  falutary, 
or  noxious.  Mankind  have  no  fuch  inftinrt.  They 
muft  have  rccourfc  to  experience,  and  to  obfcrvation. 
But  thefc  are  not  f.ifHcient  to  guide  us  in  every  cafe.  The 
Vol.  III. 


traveller  is  often  allured  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  fmell 
and  talle  to  cat  poifonous  fruits.  Is'eithcr  will  a  gene- 
ral caution,  not  to  cat  any  thing  but  what  we  know 
from  experience  to  be  falutary,  anfwcrin  every  emer- 
gency. A  fhip's  company,  in  want  of  provifions,  may 
be  thrown  upon  an  uninhabited  coaft  nr  a  defcrt  illand. 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  tlie  plants  they  meet 
with,  difeafes,  or  icarciiy  of  animals,  may  make  it 
abfolutely  iieceflary  to  ufe  vegetable  food.  The  con- 
fcqucnce  is  dreadful:  they  nuift  lirft  eat  before  any 
certain  conchifion  can  be  formed.  This  is  not  the  de- 
fcription  of  danger  ariilng  from  an  imaginary  fituation. 
Before  the  vegetables  that  grow  in  America,  ihc  Knfl 
and  Well-Indies,  &c.  became  familiar  to  (-lilors  many 
lives  were  lofl  by  trials  of  this  kind:  neither  has  all 
the  information  received  froin  txperirncc  been  fiif- 
ficient  to  prevent  individuals  from  ftill  falling  a  prey  10 
ignorance,  or  railinefs. — If  the  whole  fcience  of  botany 
were  as  complete  as  fome  of  its  branches,  very  little 
fkill  in  it  would  be  fulHcient  to  guard  us  infallibly  from 
commiiting  fuch  f.ii.il  miflakes.  There  are  certain  or- 
ders and  clalfes  which  are  called  natural,  htcaufe  every 
genus  and  fpecies  comprehended  under  tiiem  are  not 
only  diflin^uiilied  by  the  f;:nie  ehara^leriflie  marks,  but 
liktwife  ixjlfcfs  the  fame  qualities,  though  rni  in  an 
equal  degree.  For  example  :  Show  abot.iniA  ihc  flowtr 
of  a  plant  whofc  calyx  is  a  double-valved  glume,  with 
three  ilamina,  two  pillils,  and  one  naked  feed  ;  he  can 
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pronounce  with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  plant  from 
which  the  flov/er  was  taken,  bears  feeds  of  a  farinaceous 
quality,  and  that  they  may  be  fafcly  ufed  as  food.  lu 
like  manner,  fliow  him  a  flower  with  12  or  more  lla- 
mina  all  infertcd  into  the  internal  fide  of  the  calyx, 
though  it  belonged  10  a  plant  growing  in  Japan,  he  can 
pronounce  without  liefiiation,  that  the  fruit  of  it  maybe 
cat  with  fafety.  On  tiie  other  hand  ihcw  him  a  plant 
whofe  flower  has  five  llaiiiina,  one  piflii,  one  petal,  or 
flower-leaf,  and  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  he  will 
tell  you  to  abflain  from  it,  bccaufc  it  is  poifonons.  Faiits 
of  this  kind  render  botany  not  only  a  refpeftable,  but  a 
moft  imerelling  fciencc. 

2.  With  refpect  to  l\hc!idiie,  the  fame  thing  holds 
good.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  plants  which 
are  diflinguilhed  by  the  fame  charaflers  in  the  flower 
and  fruit  have  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  always 
in  an  equal  degree  as  to  ftrength  or  wcakncfs;  fo 
that,  upon  iufpec'tion  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  a  botanill 
can  determine  a  priori  the  efFeifts  that  will  reiiilt  when 
taken  in  tlie  llomach.  In  order,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  medical  virtues  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to 
a  natural  clafs,  the  phylician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
afccrtain,  by  a  fet  of  clear  and  unqueflionable  experi- 
ments, the  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly 
Ihortens  the  labour  of  inveftigation.  Siippofing  the 
number  of  known  fpecics  to  be  20,000;  by  afceriain- 
ing  the  virtues  of  one  genus,  at  a  mcilium,  you  deter- 
mine tlie  virtues  of  12  fpccies.  But  by  afcertainiug 
the  virtues  of  one  genus  belonging  to  a  natural  order, 
the  virtues  of  perhaps  300  or  400  fptcics  are  afccr- 
taincd. 

Sec^.  I.     Hiflory  of  Botany. 

The  origin  of  thisfcience,  like  thai  of  mcft  others, 
cannot  be  found  out  from  tlie  moil  ancient  hiftorifs; 
but  it  is  very  probable,  that  fonie  degree  of  botanical 
knowledge  has  cxilted  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
iirtl  botanical  writings  of  which  we  have  any  account 
arethofe  of  Solomon,  who  we  are  informed  by  fcripture 
wrote  a  treatifc  upon  this  fubjeift;  which,  however,  is 
abfolutely  loll,  not  being  quoted  by  any  ancient  author, 
nor  the  leall;  fragment  of  it  remaining.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  and  other  ancient 
philofophers,  wrote  treatifes  on  plants:  but  their  works 
are  alio  lofl ;  and  from  the  quotations  that  yet  re- 
main in  the  works  of  Thcophrailus,  Diofcorides,  and 
Pliny,  wc  learn  that  thofe  tirll  botanical  writings  could 
convey  but  very  little  knowledge. 

The  hillorical  sera  of  botany,  therefore,  commences 
with  Thcophrallus,  the  difciplc  of  Ariltoiie.  He  was 
born  at  Erefuini,  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos ;  and  fiourifhed 
in  the  third  century  before  the  Chriflian  cera,  being 
about  TOO  years  pofterior  to  Hippocrates.  His  v/ork 
is  intitled  The  Hiflory  of  Plants,  and  treats  of  their 
origin,  propagation,  anatomy,  and  conftruftion ;  of 
vegetable  life,  and  of  vegetation.  It  conlifted  origi- 
nally of  ten  books;  but  of  thefe  only  nine  are  now 
extant.  In  thefe,  vegetables  are  diffributcd  into  feven 
clafles,  or  primary  divilions  :  which  have  tor  their  ob- 
jeft,  the  generation  of  plants;  their  place  of  growth  ; 
their  fize,  as  trees  and  flirubs ;  their  ufc,  as  pot-herbs 
and  efcLilent  grains;  and  their  lailefcence,  or  the  li- 
quor, of  whatever  colour,  that  flows  from  plants  when 
cut.  la  his  work,  about  500  ditFcrciit  plants  are  de- 
fcribcd. 
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The   next  botanill  of  any  note  was  Diofcorides,  a 

Grecian  by  birth,  but  under  the  Roman  empire,  being 
near  400  years  pofterior  to  Thcophrallus.  He  dc- 
fcribcs  about  600  plants;  and  thefe  he  has  arranged, 
from  their  ufcs  in  medicine  and  domtflic  a'conomy,  into 
four  dalles,  which  are  thus  defigncd  :  aroniatics  ;  ali- 
mentary vegetables,  or  fuch  as  fcrve  for  food ;  medi- 
cinal, and  vinous  plants. 

Aluioll  cotcuiporaiy  wiih  Diofcorides,  fiourifhed 
Antonius  Mufa,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Columella ; 
the  firfl,  author  of  a  trcatife  flill  extant  on  the  plant 
hctony  ;  the  four  others  celcbr.ned  for  their  ufeful  trails 
on  agriculture,  and  rural  occonomy. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  voluminous  work,  intitled 
Thi  hiflory  of  thi:  World,  has  a  botanical  part  which 
is  coniained  in  ij  hooks.  In  ihcfc,  bclidts  the  plants 
of  Thcopliraflusand  Diofcorides,  he  has  given  dcfcrip- 
tions  of  feveral  new  fpecics,  (Xtra(^hd,  probably,  from 
works  which  would  otherwifc  have  been  totally  lofl. 
Pliny  ufes  fcarce  any  mode  of  arrangenunt,  except  the 
.incient,  but  very  incorreft  dillinftion,  into  trees, 
fhrubs,  and  herbs.  His  plan,  however,  extends  not 
only  to  botanical  diflinflions,  but  to  gardening,  agri- 
culture, and  uhatcver  isconncL^td,  ciilieruiorc  nearly 
or  remotely,  wiih  the  fcience  of  planis.  He  gives  dc- 
fcriplions  of  above  1000  dift'crent  Ipecies;  but  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  fyfhmatic  arrangenunt,  it  is  oft- 
en  difficult,  and  perliaps,  impciffible,  to  determine  what 
plants  he  or  other  ancient  botanifls  do  really  dcfcribe. 

This  want  of  precifion  in  properly  arranging  iheir 
plants  was  the  reafun  why  the  botany  of  the  ancients 
was  always  very  limited,  and  after  the  time  of  Pliny 
declined  fo  rapidly.  On  the  dcflniclion  of  the  wcflern 
empire  by  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  boiany  could  furvive  any  more 
than  the  other  fciences.  It  was  not  till  near  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  ceniury,  that  the  ancient  botany  began 
again  to  appear  in  Arabia.  Serapion,  well  known  in 
medicine,  flands  firllin  the  Arabian  catalogue  of  bo- 
tanifls; to  him  fuccceded  Razis,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes, 
Aifluarius,  &c.  An  author  known  by  the  name  of 
Plato  Apuliiiis,  or  ^policnfls,  of  whofe  Herhariiniiytry 
old  manufcript  copies  are  prcferved  in  fonie  curious  li- 
braries, is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  near  this  period.  The 
works  of  mofl  of  thefe  botanifls,  however,  were  only 
tranflations  and  compilations  from  the  Greek  writers ; 
fo  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  fyAematic  arrangement, 
the  fcience  funk,  a  fecond  time,  into  total  oblivion.  For 
near  400  years  after  Abenguefit,  an  Arabian  phyfi- 
cian  v.ho  flouriflied  in  the  end  of  the  I2ih  century, 
fcarce  any  attempts  were  made  in  the  botanical  way. 
Some  obfcure  writers  indeed  appeared  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe;  as  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova;  Platcarius; 
Matiheus  Sylvaticus  ;  and  Bartholomew  Glanvil, 
commonly  called  Bartholomeus  Aiiglus,  a  Francifcan 
monk,  defcended  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  wrote 
a  book  of  natural  hiflory,  intiilcd  De  proprietatibus 
rcncn,  which  was  tranllated  imo  Englifli  by  John  de 
Trevifa  in  1598:  hut  though  all  thefe  wrote  of  plants, 
they  were  fo  totally  deflitute  of  method,  that  their 
W'orks  remain  one  great  chaos,  from  whence  it  is  im- 
pollible  to  extraJt  any  thing  intelligible. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century,  the  botany  of  the  ancients  was  reflored  a  fe- 
cond time.     The  Greek  writings  were  tranflatcd  into 
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Latin,  the  Cfjrr.T.on  language  of  Europe.  Gaza,  a 
Greek  refugee  at  IiJiiie,  made  elegant  iraiiOations  of 
Awftotk,  and  Theopliraflus,  wlioalicrwurds  werecom- 
laented  upon  by  Scaliger,  and  Stapel.  Diofcorides  was 
aHb  tranllated,  and  commented  on.  Hisbeft  commen- 
lators  arc  Hcrmolaus  Barbaras,  Fiiclilciiis,  Rucllus 
Cordiis,  Gcfuer,  and  MatthioKis.  The  inoft  dillin- 
guilhed  commentators  of  Pliny  arc  Dalechanip  in  1604, 
SalinaCnis  in  16S9,  Harduin,  and  Giiilandinus.  Mcur- 
iiiis  and  Urfmns  have  written  commtniaricsupon  Caio; 
CaiTipcgius  andMonardes  upon  Mefne  ilie  Arabian,  and 
Loniccr  upon  Avicenna.  Tliis  lall  bath  been  tranllated 
by  fcveral  writers,  particularly  Alpigus,  Cofta:us,  and 
Plempius,  into  Latin;  and  by  one  writer,  AmaUhasus, 
into  Hebrew. 

Hieronymus  Bock,  or  Bouc,  a  German,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tragus,  is  the  tirll  modern  who 
has  given  a  methodical  diftribulioH  of  vegetables.  Ih 
ij;!2,  he  publilhcd  a  Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  which  he 
deicribes  800  fpecies  ;  and  thei'e  he  divides  into  three 
clalVes,  founded  on  the  qualities  of  vegetables,  their 
figure,  habit,  and  fizc.  The  fame  method  of  arrange- 
ment was  followed  by  Loniccr,  Dodonicus,  L'Obtl, 
Clufiiis,  BrunsfcHius,  Monordes,  Cordus,  and  iome  other 
botanilis  of  this  period.  How  far  Inch  a  method  was 
deficient,  fliall  be  conlidered  in  the  following  fcction  ; 
however,  it  was  not  till  1560  that  Conrad  Gcfner  firll 
propofcd  to  the  world  an  arrangement  of  vegetables 
from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  He  did  not  efta- 
blifli  any  plan  founded  upon  this  principle  ;  but,  hav- 
ing fuggelied  the  idea,  left  the  application  to  be  made 
by  others:  and  in  1582,  Dr  Andrew  Casfalpiuus,  phy- 
fician  at  Pifa,  and  afterwards  prof'ellbr  of  botany  at 
Padua,  firft  availing  himfclf  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  pre- 
deccilbr,  propofed  a  mcthoil  of  arrangement  which  has 
the  fruit  for  its  bafis  ;  and,  thus,  gave  origin  to  fylle- 
inatic  botany,  the  fccond  grand  xvi  in  the  hillory  of 
that  fcience. 

Even  this  improved  method  of  Cccfalpinus  was  not 
without  very  great  inconveniences,  which  lh.ill  be  la- 
ken  notice  of  hereafter.  As  it  was,  however,  fo  greatly 
fuperior  to  every  thing  that  had  appeared  before,  it 
might  have  been  expe(5tcd  that  the  learned  would  have 
immediately  adopted  it,  and  that  all  the  former  equivo- 
cal and  infutlkient  charaiflers  would  have  been  rejec- 
ted. But  the  fa(5l  was  othcrwife.  Cxfalpinus's  method 
of  arrangement  died  with  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  after,  that  Dr  Robert  Mori fon,  of  A- 
berdecn,  attaching  himfclf  to  the  principles  of  Gcfner 
and  Ciefalpinus,  re-ellablitlied  fcientilic  arrangement 
upon  a  folid  foundation  :  fo  that,  from  being  only  the 
reflorer  of  fyltem,  he  has  been  generally  celebrated  as 
its  founder.  In  the  long  interval  between  Csefalpinus 
and  Morilon,  llouriflied  fbme  eminent  botanilis.  The 
mod  noted  are,  Dalechanip,  author  of  A  general  Hifto- 
ry  of  plants  :  Theodore,  furuamcd  Tab:i>i.rino>itatius, 
and  Thalius,  two  German  writers;  Porta,  an  Italian, 
famous  foran  arrangement  of  plants  from  their  relations 
to  the  ftars,  to  men,  and  to  other  animals  ;  Profper  Al- 
pinus,  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Egypt; 
Fabius  Columna,  inventor  of  many  of  the  botanical 
terms  now  ufed  ;  the  two  Bauhins;  Gerard,  and  Par- 
kinfon  ;  Zaluzianlki,  a  Pole,  author  of  an  arrangement 
from  the  qualities  and  habit  of  plants  ;  Ma.-cgravc  and 
Pifo,  celebrated   for  their  natural  Hillory  of  Brazil  ; 
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Hen-andcz,  eq.isliy  cc'.elratcd  for  his  HiAory  of  Mexi- 
co ;  Palkiru-,  or  D;i  Pas,  author  of  an  arrangement  oi 
plants  iVom  ilic  lirr.e  of  flowering,  of  all  characters  the 
moft  uncertain  a^n!  infufficient ;  Johnflon  ;  Bontius,  a 
Dutchman,  autix:  of  a  Natural  Hillory  of  ihe  Eaft 
Indies;  Aldrovsndiis,  the  celebrated  i;a;uralill  ;  and 
Rhced:-,  governor  of  Malabar,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Hortus  Malabaricus. 

The  method  propofed  by  Morifon  has  the  fruit  for 
its  balls,  as  well  as  that  of  Carfalpiims ;  to  v,  hich,  how- 
ever, it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  of  all  others  the  mod  difficult  in 
pradice  ;  ar.d  was  therefore  not  adopted  by  any  fuc- 
ceeding  writer,  except  Bobiri,  who  in  1699  completed 
Morifoii's  Univcrfal  Hillory  of  Plants,  and  an  anony- 
mous author,  whole  work  appeared  in  1720.  Iniper- 
fet^l,  however,  as  his  method  is,  ii  furnilhtd  many  ufc- 
ful  hints,  which  fucceeding  botanilis  have  not  failed  t» 
improve.  Ray  and  Tourncfon  have  owed  him  much, 
and  arc  not  alhamcd  to  own  the  obligation.  The 
fame  has  been  done  even  by  Linnseus;  who  hath  efla- 
blilhed  the  fcience  of  botany  on  a  moll  folid  founda- 
tion, by  introducing  the  method  of  arrangement,  if  not 
abfolutcly  perfcft,  at  Icafl  as  nearly  approaching  to  per- 
fe(5lion  as  can  be  expcded  :  and,  therefore,  hath  been 
defervedly  followed,  in  preference  to  every  other,  bj 
all  botanilis,  fincc  its  firfl  publication.  But  10  give  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  different  botanical  fyflems, 
with  the  particular  advantages  and  difadvaniages  at- 
tending each,  Hull  be  the  bulincfs  of  the  fubfequenl 
fedlions. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  ancient  Method  of  arranging 
Vegetables. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  Theophraflus 
and  Diofcorides,  we  have  already  taken  notice  that 
the  former  chofe  feven  diflinguilhing  charaiflers,  viz. 
the  generation  of  plants ;  their  place  of  growth  ;  their 
fizc,  as  trees  and  flirubs  :  their  \.\(c,  as  pot-herbs  and 
cfcnlcnt  grains ;  and  their  laclefcence,  or  liquor  that 
flows  from  them  when  cut.  Diofcorides  divided  them 
into  aroniatics,  alimentary,  medicinal  and  vinousplants. 
The  good  properties  of  this  method  are,  that  the  bo- 
tanifl,  as  it  were,  comes  to  the  point  at  once  ;  and  when 
he  kno\is  the  plant,  knows  alfo  its  virtues  and  ufcs,  or 
at  leafl  part  of  them  :  but  this  convenience  is  greatly 
overbalanced  by  innumerable  difadvaniages  ;  for  the 
qualities  and  virtues  of  plants  are  neither  fixed  aad  in- 
variable, nor  are  they  imprellcd  in  legible  charailers 
on  the  plants  theinfelves.  The  ditlirrcni  parts  of  a  plant 
often polRfs  different  and  even  oppufiie  virtues;  fo  that 
fuppofing  the  virtues  to  be  known,  and  applied  to  the 
purpofe  of  vegetable  arrangement,  the  root  mull  fre-> 
quently  fall  under  one  dividon,  the  leaves  under  a  fc- 
cond, and  the  flower  and  fruit  under  a  third.  Bclidcs, 
if  we  retlecl  that  the  folc  end  of  f'uch  .nrrangmcnt  is 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  others,  the  in- 
fufiicicncy  and  even  abfirdicy  of  methods  founded  u|>oii 
their  virtues  will  immediately  appear.  A  llalk  of  ver- 
vain, for  inllance,  is  prelcntcd  to  me,  which  I  am  t* 
invelligate  from  a  prel'uppofcd  knowledge  of  the  virtues 
of  plants.  Before  1  can  fettle  the  clals  to  which  it  be- 
longs, I  mufl  dilcover  whether  or  not  it  has  the  virtues 
belonging  to  any  of  the  plants  I  know;  and  diis  dif- 
3  G  a  covcry 
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covery  btin;^  the  rrfult  of  the  repeated  experiments  on 
various  parts  of  tiic  imman  body,  may  require  many 
years  lor  its  accomplilhiiient. 

The  Tame  catifcs  wliicli  render  ineiliods  founded  on 
the  viriucs  of  plains  unfavourable  lor  tiic  piirpofc  of 
invcltigation,  niiilt  evidently  difijualify  all  their  other 
variable  ([iiantities  and  accidents  from  having  a  place  in 
a  gtniiiiis  I'yftcinatic  arrangement.  The  iiatiile  foium 
of  plants,  which  is  one  of  Theophraflns's  divifions,  af- 
fords no  better  dillinclivc  charackrs  than  their  powers 
and  vitines.  Many  countries,  as  well  as  many  foils, 
produce  the  fame  individual  pl.juis.  Tlie  fame  Ipecics 
which  crown  the  mountains, freqiienily  covcrthe  fens; 
and  plants  whicli  have  long  been  reckoned  tlie  peculiar 
inhabitants  of  Ibmc  pans  of  Afia  and  America,  are  now 
found  to  grow  naturally  in  equal  pcrfcdion  in  the  very 
difttrent'climates  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.  The  lize 
of  plants,  which  fuggefted  thcancient  divifionintoirees 
and  (hrubs,  is  no  lels  an  equivocal  mark  of  dillinc'tion 
than  the  cireumllances  already  mentioned.  The  vine, 
which  modern  botanifls  denominate  a  Ihrub,  was  ranged 
by  Thcophraftus  in  his  third  clafs  containing  trees.  In 
fai5t,  every  thing  refpecling  fize  is  fo  much  affefled  by 
diffc'rences  of  foil,  climate,  and  culture,  that  the  fame 
plant,  in  ditferent  circumllaiices,  ihall  diHer  exceeding- 
ly in  height  ;  and  in  a  method  founded  upon  the  fize, 
would  fofnctinies  be  ranged  as  a  tree,  and  fomctimes  as 
a  (lirub,  or  even  an  nndcr-flirub,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  exceed,  equal,  or  fall  fliort  of,  a  given  flandard. 
NoUfsinfufficient  are  ch-iradleriftical  marks  drawn  t'rom 
the  colour,  talle,  and  fmell  of  plants.  Of  all  the  at- 
tributes of  veg'^table  nature,  colour  is,  perhaps,  the  niofl; 
inconrtant.  Heat,  climate,  culture,  foij,  &c.  contri- 
bute to  the  prad'.idion  of  endlefs  diverfities  of  colour, 
atid  render  the  tranfition  from  one  to  another  natural 
and  cafy.  Red  and  blue  pafs  eafily  into  white,  white 
into  purple,  yellow  into  white,  red  into  blue,  blue  into 
yellow,  &c.  In  the  fame  leaf  or  flower,  different  co- 
lours are  frequently  obferved.  Variations,  too,  in  point 
of  colour  are  frequently  obferved  to  take  place  not 
only  in  difi'crcnt  individuals  of  the  fame  fpccies,  but 
even  in  limilar  pans  of  the  fame  plant.  Marvel  of 
Pern  and  Sweet  William  produce  flowers  of  dificrent 
colour  upon  the  fame  llalk.  Objedions  equally  valid 
lie  againrt  charaiaeriftical  marks  drawn  from  the  talle 
and  fmell.  The  former  varies  in  difFcrent  individuals 
from  dificrencts  of  age,  and  even  in  the  lame  individual 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  morbid  or  found 
ftatcof  the  organ.  The  latter  is  different  in  diflcrent 
fubjeefs,  and  varies  in  each  ;  nor  are  the  efllnvia  lent 
forth  from  the  fame  body  always  of  equal  intenfity. 
In  plants,  taflc  is  fubjea  to  continual  variations  from 
differences  of  climate,  foil,  and  culture.  Garlic  in  fome 
climates,  particularly  in  Greece,  is  faid  to  lofc  its  rank- 
nefs  ;  apples  and  pears  that  grow  naturally  in  the  woods, 
are  intolerably  acid  ;  celery  and  lettuce,  which  culture 
renders  fwcct  and  palatable,  are  in  their  wild  imculti- 
vated  flate  bitter,  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  cafes 
noxious. 

Thefe  conliderations  are  abundantly  fufficient  tofliow 
the  iuiperlV<flion  of  the  ancient  fyftem  of  botany  ;  and, 
indeed,  confidering  the  vague  and  uncertain  marks  by 
which  the  ancients  dirtinguiflied  one  plant  from  ano- 
ther, we  may  rather  wonder  how  fuch  a  fcicnce  as  bo- 
lany  came  to  have  an  exiftence  among  them,  than  th;it 
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they  arrived  at  no  greater  pcrfeiflion  in  it,  or  fulTered 
it  fo  loon  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

Sect.  III.    OJ  the  different   Botanical  Syflcnu  fiim 
the  t'imt  of  Cifher  to  that  oJ  L'miiaiis, 

The  infufficiency  of  the  ancient  botanical  fyllem  be- 
ing fo  fully  Ibown  in  the  laft  fe<flioii,  we  think  it  ncid- 
Icfs  to  take  much  notice  of  the  inethods  uftd  by  Tra- 
gus and  his  cotemporaries  and  followers.  The  virtues 
of  plants  being  found  an  inli.iHcieni  charafleriflic,  fuc- 
ceeding  botanills  had  taken  in  the  root,  fleni,  and 
leaves;  but  thefe  being  found  alfo  infullicient  and  va- 
riable, Gefncr  turned  his  lye  to  the  flower  and  fruit, 
as  being  the  mod  permanent  and  uiichangtable  parts 
of  the  plant.  In  propoling  the  parts  of  fruilitication, 
however,  as  the  niofl  proper  for  arranging  plants,  he 
comnuinicatcd  no  hints  refpet'ting  the  choice  of  fome 
of  thole  parts  in  preference  to  others.  Each  particular 
organ  of  the  flower  and  fruit  furnilhes  fufficient  variety 
to  I'crve  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  ;  but  all  of  them 
are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Ctefalpinns, 
tlie  firft  follower  ofGefner,  made  a  millake  in  his  choice, 
and  took  his  diflinguiiliing  charaderillics  only  from  the 
fruit.  The  parts  uf  the  ilowtr,  therefore,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  firft  lyflemaiic  writers  only  as  fubaltern 
diltim^ions  in  finding  out  orders,  and  genera,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  plant  could  not  be  fully  invelligatcd  for 
feveral  months.  Suppofe  a  plant  ripens  its  fruit  in 
October,  and  does  not  produce  flowers  till  the  follow- 
ing May  :  the  clafs,  upon  infpetlion  of  the  finit  in  the 
month  of  Oi.'tober,  is  immediately  afcertaincd  ;  but  the 
plant  flill  remains  iniknown,  and  will  continue  fo  up- 
wards of  fix  months  after,  if  the  characters  of  the  or- 
der and  genus,  have  been  made  to  depend  on  any  part  of 
the  flower.  Methods  founded  on  the  fruit  have  another 
inconvenience;  plants  conflantly  ripen  their  fruit  in 
thofe  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  countricr.  to  which  they  may  be  acciden- 
tally tranfported.  So  far  from  this,  many  plants  that 
are  natives  of  a  warm  climate  neither  ripen  nor  form 
fruit  in  a  cold  one.  Few  of  the  African,  Aliatic  and 
Wefl-Indian  plants  produce  fruit  in  Britain.  A  me- 
thod, therefore,  foimded  upon  the  fruit,  could  only  fa- 
cilitate tlie  knowledge  of  fuch  plants  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries  wliere  they  grow:  to  the  Englilb  bo- 
tanilt  they  could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice.  The  fame 
objcdiun  cannot  reafonably  be  urged  againft  methods 
founded  on  the  flower,  fmcc  the  influence  of  climates 
much  colder  then  that  of  Britain  has  not  been  able  to 
deflroy  the  faculty  of  producing  flowers  in  many,  per- 
haps in  niofl,  of  the  plants  juft  mentioned. 

Casfalpinus  fets  out  with  an  ancient  diflinftion  of 
vegetables,  from  their  duration,  into  trees  and  herbs. 
With  the  former  he  combines  Ihrubs;  with  the  latter, 
under-lbrubs;  and  diltributes  his  plants  into  the  15  fol- 
lowing clalfes.  I.  Trees  "ith  the  germ  (radicle  or 
principle  of  life  in  the  feed)  on  the  point  of  the  feetl. 
2.  Trees  with  the  germ  on  the  bale  of  the  feed.  3. 
Herbs  having  one  feed  only.  4.  Herbs  having  two 
feeds.  5.  Herbs  having  four  feeds.  6.  Herbs  having 
many  feeds.  7.  Herbs  having  one  grain  or  kernel. 
S.  Herbs  having  one  capfulc.  9.  Herbs  having  two 
capfules.  10.  Herbs  having  fibrous  roots.  11.  Herbs 
having  bulbous  roots.     12.  Herbs  having  fiiccory   or 
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cndive-likc  flowers.  13.  Herbs  havinj^  coiiiino;i  flowers. 
14.  Herbs  liaviiig;  fevtral  follicles  or  Iced-bags.  15. 
Herbs  havina;  neither  flower  nor  feed. 

The  iiicoiivcniencesof  ihisniethod  have  becnalrcidy 
pointed  out  prctiy  fully,  and  will  evidently  appear  upon 
an  attempt  10  refer  any  common  plant  to  one  of  the 
15  abovemcntioned  clalfes.  His  fcdions,  orders,  or 
ffcondary  divifions,  are  47  in  number,  and  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  parts  and  circmnftances.  The  principal 
of  thc(e  are,  the  difpoliiion,  fitnation,  and  figure,  of 
the  flowers  ;  the  nature  of  the  feed-vellcl,  or  cover  of 
the  feeds  ;  the  (ituaiion  of  the  radicle  in  the  feed  ;  the 
number  of  fccil-lobes,  or  feminal  leaves;  the  difjiofition 
of  the  leaves,  anJ  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  laJlcf- 
cence  too,  or  luilkincrs,  which  is  obferved  in  the  com- 
pound rtuwers  with  flat  florets,  is  made  a  charaderiflic 
diftinrtion,  and  dil'criminatcs  the  firlt  order  of  llie  I2ih 
cUfs.  Thus,  ill  the  flrft  fyllcnuiiic  arrangements,  the 
characters  of  tiie  clallcs  only  were  borrowed  from  the 
parts  of  fruelificalion  ;  while  thofe  of  the  fub^iltern  di- 
vilions  were  very  numerous,  and  refpetled  every  part 
of  the  plant  ;  but  that  fuch  divifions  might  be  pcrfecl:, 
they  (lioiild  be  collituted,  like  the  chiles,  from  the 
jBodifications  of  a  finj^le  part  of  the  f"rui5Hh'c.uion. 

The  great  oiijcrt  hid  in  view  by  Morilbn,  who  conies 
next  in  order  to  CxI'alpin's,  was  to  invcfligate  the 
order  of  nature,  not  to  fabricate  an  eafy  method  of 
arranging  plants.  Hence  his  fyftem  is  devoid  of  unifor- 
mity, and  is  clogged  with  multiplicity  of  char.;ftcrs  ; 
his  clafles  are  frequently  not  futiicienily  diftinguillicd 
from  one  another,  and  the  key  of  arrangement  feenis 
totally  loft.  He  lets  out  with  a  divilion  of  plants,  from 
their  conliflence,  into  ligneous  or  woody,  and  herbace- 
ous. He  founds  his  fyllem  011  the  fruit,  the  corollx  or 
blolfoms,  and  the  h.-<bi(  of  the  plants.  His  clall-es  are 
as  follows  :  I.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs.  ^.  Undcr-lhrubs. 
4.  Herbs  climbing.  5.  Herbs  legnminoiis  or  papilio- 
naceous. 6.  Herbs  potlded.  7.  Herbs  trieaplular  or 
with  three  capfiiles.  8.  Herbs  with  four  or  five  cap- 
fulcs.  9.  Herbs  corymbiferoiis.  10.  Herbs  havinr;  a 
milky  juice,  or  downy  topi.  rl.  ilerbs  cubiiifcrous, 
as  gralfcs.  12.  Herbs  umbelliferous,  i  5.  Herbs  ha- 
A'ing  three  kernels.  14.  Herbs  having  helmct-lhiped 
flowers.  15.  Herbs  having  many  capfnies.  16.  Herbs 
berry-bearing.  17.  Herbs  called  ca/-:/iarj'  [-lanlSyAs 
the  leni  kind.      iS.  Anomalous  or  irregular  herbs. 

Of  ihefc  clalfes,  the  fourth  and  eight  poflel's  no  ge- 
nuine dilliiiil-livecharaftcr;  nor  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
clalfes  futficicntly  diftinguilhed  ;  the  fifteenth  clafs  is 
not  fiHicicnily  diflinguilhed  from  the  eighth,  nor  the 
i6th  from  the  fourth.  His  feftions  or  f'ccondary  di- 
.  vil'ions,  which  are  108  in  number,  arife  from  the  fi- 
gure and  fubflancc  of  the  fruit  ;  the  number  of  feeds, 
leaves,  and  petals  ;  the  figure  of  Mic  root  ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  (tern  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers;  the  place 
of  growth  ;  and,  in  one  clafs,  from  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  I'ome  of  the  plants  that  couipofc  it. 

In  16^2,  Ray  propofed  his  method  to  the  world, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  Morifon's,  which 
lervcd  in  foiiie  meafure  as  its  balls.  It  confiflcd  ori- 
ginally of  the  following  25  clalTes  :  I.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs. 
?.  Herbs  imperfefl.  4.  llerbs  having  no  flower.  5. 
Capillary  plants,  ft.  Staminons  herbs  having  only  the 
Hamina.  7.  Thofe  having  one  naked  Iced.  8.  Um- 
hclUfcrous  herbs.     9.  Vcrticillatt  J,  ann.ilar,  or  ring- 
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.Iiaped  ones,  10.  Rough-leafed  plants.  11.  SicllaicJ 
or  lUr-lhaped  ones.  12.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  13.  Urr- 
ry-beanng  herbs.  14.  Herbs  having  many  pods. 
15.  Monopcialous  uniform,  or  regular  herbs.  16.  Mo- 
nopetalous  irregular,  or  having  different  forms.  17.  Tc- 
trapetalous,  having  large  pods.  18.  Tetrapctalous, 
having  fmall  pods.  19.  Papilionaceous.  20.  Pcnta- 
pctalous  herbs.  21.  Corns.  22.  Graircs.  2;.  Grafs- 
leafed  plants.  24.  Bulbous  rooted  plants.  :  j.  Plants 
near  akin  to  the  bulbous. 

This  method  Ray  carefully  corrctfed  and  amended 
at  diffi;rent  times  ;  fo  that  the  plan  of  arrangement 
which  now  bears  the  name  oftliat  author,  and  was  lirft 
publilhed  in  1700,  is  entirely  ditl'crent  from  what  had 
appeared  in  1682.  It  now  confifts  of  33  clalfes.  Their 
dillinguifiiing  marks  are  taken  from  the  port,  or  habit, 
otthcplants;  their  greater  or lefsdegree  of  perfcdion  ; 
their  place  of  growth  ;  the  number  of  fccd-Iobcs,  or 
feminal  leaves,  petals,  capfules,  and  feeds;  the  fiiuatioii 
and  dilpoiliion  of  the  flowers,  flower-cup,  and  leaves  ; 
the  abfence  or  prefence  of  the  buds,  flower-cup,  and 
petals  ;  the  fubltance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  the 
diihculiy  of  claliing  certain  plants.  They  are  as  follow. 
I.  Submarine,  or  fea-planis.  2.  Fungi.  3.  Molfcs, 
4.  Capillary  plants.  5.  Thofe  WMtiiout  petals.  d.Pla- 
iti(>::tai.F,  thofe  with  compound  flosvers ;  femiflofculous, 
or  half-florets.  7.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers  ra- 
diated. 8.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers,  flofculous, 
or  with  whole  florets.  9.  Plants  with  one  feed. 
10.  Plants  umbellated.  11.  Thofe  flellatcd  or  flar- 
ihaped.  12.  Rough-leafed  plants.  13.  Plants  vcrti- 
cillate  or  whorled.  14.  Thofe  with  many  feeds. 
I  J.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  16.  Berry-bearing  herbs. 
17.  Thole  with  many  pods.  18.  Monopetalous  herbs, 
19.  Thofe  with  two  and  three  petals.  20.  Thofe  with 
great  and  fmall,  or  long  and  Ihort,  pods.  21.  Legu- 
minous plants.  22.  Pentapctalous  ones.  2?.  Bulbs, 
and  bidbous-like  plants.  24.  Staiiiineous  ones,  or 
thofe  having  only  lIic  liair.ina.  2J.  Anomalous  plants, 
or  thofe  of  an  uncertain  family.  26.  The  palms. 
27.  Trees  Without  petals.  28.  Trees  with  an  ninbi- 
licaied  fruii.  29.  i"rccs  with  fruit  not  uinbilicaied. 
30.  Trees  wiTh  a  dry  fruit.  3r.  Trees  with  podded 
fruit.     32.  Anomalous,  or  irregular  trc  c^. 

The  diftiniilion  into  herbs  nml  trees  wiili  which  Ray's 
method  lets  out,  ccknow ledges  a  difiere.it,  though  not 
more  ceriain,  principle  than  that  of  C«falplnus  and  Mo- 
rilbn. The  former,  in  making  this  dillindioii,  had  aii 
eye  to  the  duration  of  the  ftcni  ;  the  latter,  to  its  coii- 
filfcncc.  Ray  called  in  the  buds  as  an  auxiliary  ;  and 
denominates  trees,  "  all  fuch  plants  as  bear  bi:Js  ;" 
herbs,  "  fuch  as  bear  none."  But  againll  this  auxi- 
liary there  lies  an  unanfwerablc  objeiffion  ;  namely,  that 
though  all  herbaceous  plants  rile  without  buds,  all  trees 
are  not  furnilhed  with  them  :  many  of  the  largeli  trees 
in  warm  co.mirics,  and  fome  ihrubby  plants  in  every 
country,  being  totally  defiitutc  of  that  fcaly  appear- 
ance which  conflituics  the  elfence  of  a  bud.  In  other 
ref'pciJls,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Mr  Ray's  plan  nor 
execution  is  i;i  any  degree  calculated  to  facilitate  (lie 
knowledge  of  plants.  In  \ii\.,  it  Items  to  have  been 
Ray's  great  objeft,  no  Icls  than  Morifon's,  to  collcft 
as  many  natural  cl.itres  as  polfible  ;  and  tlicle  being  fe- 
parately  inveftigated,  a  nuiliiplicity  of  cliaracUrs  and 
lltps  was  nccfllarily  rc<iuircd  to  conned  ilicni  :  and 
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hence  the  intricacy  complained  of  in  both   tliefe  in€- 
ihoils,  wliich  mull  always  take  place  where  the  c^alles 
give  rife  to  the  connccbug  charaders,  and  not  tiic  cha- 
rafters  to  the  claires.    The  characters  of  the  orders,  or 
fecondary  divillons,  in  Ray's  method,  arc  no  lefs  mul- 
tifarious than   thofe  of  the  clalFcs.     They  rtfpccl  the 
place  of  growth  of  plants  ;  their  qualities  ;  the  figure  of 
the  ftcm  ;    the  number,   lituation,  fubllancc,   and  divi- 
fion,  of  the  leaves  :  the  fituation  and  difpolition  of  the 
flowers  and  calyx  ;   the  number  and  regularity  of  the 
petals  ;  with  the  number  and  figure  of  the  fruit.    In  his 
improved  method,  Ray  has  adopted  Tournefort's  cha- 
rafters  of  the  (jenera,  wherever  his  plan  would  permit. 
His  general  Hiftory  of  Plants  contains  18,655  fpecics 
and  varieties.     The  third  volume,  which  was  not  pub- 
lillied   till  1704,  and  was  dcfigncd  as  a  fupplcnient  to 
the  two  former,  contains  the  plants  difcovertd  by  Tour- 
nefort  in  the  Levant,  and  by  Camelli  at  Luzon,  one  of 
the  Philippine  illands.     Ray's  method  was  followed  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hillory  of  Jamaica; 
by  Pctiver,  in  his  Britifli  Herbal ;  by  Dillcnius,  in  his 
Synopfis  of  Britilh  plants  ;  and  by  Martyii,  in  his  Ca- 
talogue of  plants  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge. 

To  Ray's  original  method  fuccccded  that  of  Chrifto- 
pher  Knaut,  a  German  ;  which  acknowledges  the  fame 
principle,  and  is  manifeftly  founded  upon  it.  In  his 
enumeration  of  the  plants  that  grow  round  Hal  in 
Saxony,  publilhed  in  1687,  he  divides  vegetables  into 
17  clalfcs,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  fize  and  dura- 
tion of  plants,  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals,  the 
difpolition  of  the  flowers,  the  fubftance  of  the  fruit, 
the  number  of  capfules  or  feeds,  the  number  and  figure 
of  the  petals,  and  the  prefence,  abfence,  or  figure  of 
the  calyx.  His  clafTcs  arc,  l.  Herbs  berry-bearing. 
2.  Monopetalous,  or  with  one  flower-leaf.  3.  Tetra- 
petalous  and  regular,  with  four  petals.  4.  Tetrapeta- 
lous  and  irregular.  5.  Pcntapetalous,  or  with  five  pe- 
tals. 6.  Hexapctalous,  or  fix  petals.  7-  Polypetalous, 
or  many  petals.  8.  Muliicapfular,  or  many  capfules. 
-9.  Naked  feeds.  10.  Solid,  or  not  downy.  11.  Downy 
feeds.  12.  ^^'ithout  petals,  i;.  Stamincous,  with- 
out petals  or  calyx.  14.  Imperceptible.  15.  Imper- 
fect.    16.  Trees,     17.  Shrubs. 

The  feclions  or  fubdivifions  of  the  claffes  in  Knaut's 
inethuJ  are  62  in  number  ;  and  arife  from  the  figure  of 
the  ftem  and  petals,  the  number  of  capfules  and  cells, 
their  figure,  the  number  of  feeds  and  leaves,  and  fitua- 
lion  of  the  flowers. 

In  1696,  a  new  method,  propofed  by  Dr  Herman, 
prot'cflbr  of  botany  at  Leyden,  was  publilhed  by  Zum- 
bac,  who  arranged  according  to  it  the  plants  contain- 
ed in  the  public  garden  of  Leyden.  Rudbcckius  the 
Younger,  in  a  diflTcrtation  publilhed  the  fame  year,  on 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  plants,  adopted  Her- 
man's method  with  a  few  iucofiderable  variations.  The 
claffes  of  Dr  Herman  are  25  in  number.  They  are 
founded  on  the  l1ze  and  duration  of  the  plants  ;  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals  and  calyx  ;  the  num- 
ber of  capfules,  cells,  and  naked  feeds  ;  the  fiibflance 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  the  form  and  confiflence  of  the 
roots;  the  fituation  and  difpofiiionof  thefiowcrs,  leaves, 
and  calyx  ;  and  figure  of  the  fruit,  i.  Herbs"  having  one 
naked  feed  and  a  limple  flower.  2.  Having  one  naked 
feed  and  a  compound  flower.  3.  With  two  naked  feeds, 
•  and  llcil  ucd  or  Ilar-fliaped.     4.  Two  naked  feeds,  and 
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uinbelliferons.    5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves, 

6.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  vtrticillated  or  whorl-lhapcd. 

7.  With  many  naked  feeds.  8.  Having  feed-vcllcis, 
bulbous  and  tricapfular.  9.  Having  one  fecd-vclftl. 
10.  \\  ith  two  fced-vcircls.  11.  With  three  fecd-vciiels. 
12.  With  fotir  feed-vclltls.  13.  With  live  fecd-vcfl'cls. 
14.  Podded,  which  arc  always  tcirapttalous.  15.  Le- 
guminous and  papilionaceous.  16.  With  many  cap- 
fules. 17.  Having  flcQiy  fruit,  berry-bearing.  18.  With 
flcfliy  fruit,  applc-btaring.  19.  Without  petals,  but 
liaving  a  calyx.  20.  Without  petals,  chaf{y  or  Ihmi- 
neous.  21.  Without  petals,  calyx,  chaff,  or  llamina, 
;.  e.  a  naked  anthera,  as  the  moli'es.  22.  Trees.  Im- 
pcrfeft  fructification,  bearing  calkins.  23.  Trees  with 
a  riclhy  fruit  umbilicated.  24.  Trees  with  a  flclliy 
fruit  not  umbilicated.     25.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit. 

The  claflcs  in  Herman's  method  are  fubdivided  into 
S2  feclions  or  orders  ;  which  have  for  their  bafis  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  capfules,  and  cells  the  fi- 
gure of  the  feeds  and  petals,  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers. 

To  the  method  of  Dr  Herman  fucceeded  that  of 
Dr  Boerhaave,  who  fucceeded  to  the  botanical  chair  of 
Leyden  in  1709.  His  method  is  that  of  Herman, 
blended  with  part  of  the  fyflenis  of  Tournelort  and 
Ray  ;  and  contains  the  following  claffes.  i.  Herbs 
fubmarine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Imperfect  land-plants. 
3.  Capillary  plants,  or  the  fern  kind.  4.  Many  naked 
feeds.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  veriicillaied.  6.  Four 
naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves.  7.  Four  naked  feeds, 
and  four  petals.  8.  Plants  having  one  feed-vefl'el. 
9.  Two  feed-veflels.  10.  Three  feed  veflcls.  11.  Four 
feed-veii'els.  12.  Five  fecd-veffels.  13.  Many  feed- 
veflels.  14.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  umbelliferous.  15. 
Two  naked  feeds,  and  ftar-fhaped.  16.  One  naked 
feed,  and  a  Ample  flower.  17.  One  naked  feed,  and 
compound  flowers  femiflofculous.  18.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  radiated.  19.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  corynibiferoiis.  20.  One  naked 
feed,  and  compound  flowers  flofculous.  21.  Berry- 
bearing  herbs.  22.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  23.  With- 
out petals.  24.  One  cotyledon,  and  having  petals. 
25.  One  cotyledon,  and  without  petals.  26.  Trees 
having  one  cotyledon.  27.  Many  podded.  28.  Podded. 
29.  Tctrapetalous  and  cruciform.  30.  Leguminous. 
31.  Having  no  petals.  32.  Bearing  catkins.  33.  Mo- 
nopetalous fiowers.     34.  Rofaceous  flowers. 

Thefc  34  clalTes  of  Dr  Boerhaave  are  fubdivided  in- 
to 104  feftions,  which  have  for  their  charadlers,  the 
figure  of  the  leaves,  flem,  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  and  capfules  ;  the  fubflance  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  fituation  of  the  flowers,  and  their  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  fex.  By  this  method,  Dr  Boerhaave 
arranged  near  6000  plants,  the  produce  of  the  bota- 
nical garden  at  Leyden,  which  he  carefully  fuperin- 
tended  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  left  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Dr  Adrien  Royen,  in  a  much  more  flourilhing  flate 
than  he  himfclf  had  received  it.  His  Index  or  Cata- 
logue of  the  Leyden  plants  w-as  publilhed  inoftavoin 
1710;  and  afterwards,  with  great  additions,  in  quarto, 
in  1720.  This  lad  edition  contains  dtfcriptions  of  5650 
plants  ;  of  which  number  upwards  of  two  thirds  had 
been  introduced  into  the  garden  fince  the  time  ol  Her- 
man, by  his  illultrious  fuccelTor.  Bocrhaavc's  charac- 
ters are  derived  from  the  habit  or  general  appearance 
of  plants  combined  with  all  tlie  parts  of  fruiftificaiion  i 
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(o  that,  as  Linnxiis  very  properly  obferves,  he  was  the 
firlt  wlio  employed  the  c.ilyx,  (lamina,  and  llyle,  indc- 
tcrming  the  genus.  About  17  new  genera  were  elta- 
blilhcd  by  iliis  author,  among  others,  the  very  fpkn- 
did  raniilyof'the  protea  and  lilvt-r-trcc,  which  ahhough 
partly  dcrcril)ed  by  Morifon,  had  remained  generally 
unknown  till  this  period.  His  method  was  adopted  by 
one  Einlliiig,  a  German,  in  a  trcatil'c  intiiled  Tid  firjt 
Principles  of  D'jtany,  publillied,  in  oftavo,  at  Woll'cn- 
buttlr,  in  174'^. 

Hitherto  all  the  boianills  had  been  intent  upon  invef- 
tigating  the  order  of  nature,  rather  than  facilitating 
thearrangement  of  vegetables  :  their  methods,  therefore, 
were  very  intricate  and  perplexed  ;  and  their  writings, 
however  entertaining  to  the  learned,  could  afford  but 
very  little  inllniction  to  the  young  botanilh  In  1690, 
however,  Auguitiis  Quirinus  Rivinus,  a  German,  pro- 
fcllor  of  Botany  at  Leipfic,  relinquilhing  the  purfiit 
of  natural  affinities,  and  convinced  of  the  infulhciency 
of  characlerillic  marks  drawn  only  from  the  fruit,  at- 
tached hiiiifelf  10  the  flower,  which,  he  was  fcnliblc, 
would  furnilh  charatlcrs  no  li-fs  numerous,  permanent, 
and  confpicuous,  than  thofe  drawn  from  the  fruit. 
The  c:il)X,  petals,  flamina,  and  flyle  or  pointal, 
which  conltiiute  the  tlower,  are  fuihcicntly  divcrli- 
fied  in  point  of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fuua- 
tion,  to  fcrve  as  the  bafis  of  a  mode  of  arrangement ; 
yet  all  are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofc.  Rivi- 
nus  made  ufe  of  the  petals  as  the  largell  and  moll  beau- 
tiful part,  and  tiiat  from  which  the  flower  itfelfis  com- 
monly charaderized.  His  method  conlilts  of  the  lol- 
lowing  1 8  clalfcs,  which  have  for  their  bails,  the  perfec- 
tion and  difpofliion  of  the  flowers,  and  regularity  and 
number  of  the  petals,  i.  Regular  monopetalous,  or 
having  one  petal.  2.  Dipetalous.  3.  Tripetalous. 
4.  Tetrapetalous.  5.  Pentapetalous.  6.  Hcx.ipeta- 
lous.  7.  Polypelalous,  or  liaving  many  petals.  8.  Ir- 
regular monopetalous.  9.  Irregular  dipetalous.  10.  Ir- 
regular tripeialous.  11.  Irregular  tetrapetalous.  12.  Ir- 
regular pentapetalous.  13.  Irregular  hexapctalous. 
14.  Irregular  polypetalous.  15.  Compound  flowers  of 
regular  florets.  16.  Compound  flowers  of  regular  and 
irregular  florets.  17.  Compound  flowers  of  irregular 
florets  only.     18.  Incomplete,  or  imperfeifl  plants. 

As  Rivinus  fet  out  with  the  profclfed  defign  of  im- 
parting facility  to  botany,  he  judged  very  properly  in 
divefling  his  method  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  ren- 
dering it  as  (iinple  and  uniform  as  the  nature  of  the 
fcience  would  admit.  The  dillinftion  into  herbs  and 
trees  had  been  adopted  by  every  writer  on  plants  (ince 
the  time  of  Arilloilc.  Rendered  in  fome  nieafure  fa- 
cred  by  its  antiqiity,  this  dillimSlion  maintained  a  kind 
of  importance  to  which  it  was  by  no  means  cfl'entially 
intiiled.  Rivinus  was  the  firfl  who  in  this  matter  dared 
to  think  for  himfclf.  He  was  early  feniiblc  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  wliich  thofc  had  iubmitled  who  cm- 
ployed  it  as  a  primary  divifion  ;  and  therefore  refolved 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  a  diAindlion  that  is  frequently  un- 
certain, always  dcllruilivc  to  uniformity,  and  in  its  na- 
ture repugnant  10  the  genuine  fpirit  of  I'yflem,  bccaufe 
totally  unconneiflrd  with  the  parts  of  fructification.  In 
the  uniformity  of  its  orders  or  fecondary  diviiions, 
which  are  91  in  number,  and  acknowledge  the  fruit 
for  their  principle,  Rivinus's  method  equals,  perhaps 
excels,  all  that  went  before  or  fuccecdcd  it.  Only  three 
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clafjesof  this  method  were  pnbiilhed  by  Rivinus  him- 
felf.  Thcfc  are  the  nth,  14th,  jnd  i /th,  which  were 
offered  to  the  public  at  different  times,  illuflrated  with 
very  fplcndid  rignrcs.  The  method  was  completed  and 
pubhihcd  entire  by  Ileucher,  in  a  work  intitled  Hortus 
Wtu^nbirgtiifis,  printed  in  4to  at  Wittenberg,  in  I  71 1. 

Several  German  authors  have  followed  Rivinus's  me- 
thod, either  wholly  or  in  part,  without  ottering  any 
conliderable  ainendment.  The  principal  of  ihetc  arc, 
Kocnig,  in  a  work  on  vegetables,  publilhed  at  Bafil  in 
1696;  Wclfch,  in  his  Baj'n  Bolaiitta,  printed  at  Leip- 
lic  in  oflavo,  in  1697;  Geincinhart,  in  a  catalogue  of 
plants  publiflied  in  1725;  Kramer,  in  a  work  intiiled 
Toitaj/iiti  Botanictirii,  publillied  at  Drcfdcn  in  1 728, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  at  Vienna  in 
1744;  and  Htcker,  in  a  dillrrtaiion  on  botany  pub- 
lillied at  Hal  in  Saxony,  in  i7;!4.  To  thefc  may  be 
added  Hebcnftreit,  an  ingenious  botanili,  who  in  a  trea- 
tife  on  plants  publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  i7;i,  jull  before 
his  famous  African  expedition,  ellablifhed  generical 
characters,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting  in  Rivi- 
nius's  method. 

The  writers  who  have  attempted  to  iinprove  upon 
Rivinus's  metiiod  arc  Bernard  Ruppius,  Chriftopher 
Ludwig,  and  Chriltian  Knaut.  Ruppius,  in  his  t'ldra 
Jijieiifu,  publillied  at  Francfort  in  1718,  has  arranged 
the  1200  plants  there  dcfcribed  by  a  method  partly 
Rivinus's,  and  partly  his  own.  It  coi.lifls  of  i7claires, 
and  feis  out  with  the  fame  diviiions  and  fubdivilions  as 
that  of  Rivinus;  with  this  ditfVrcnce,  however,  that, 
whereas  in  Rivinus'^  method  all  perfeft  flowers  are  di- 
vided into  fimple  and  compound,  in  Ruppius  the  divi- 
fion of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  precedes  that  jufl 
mentioned,  and  fimple  and  compound  flowers  are  made 
fulidivilions  of  the  regular  flowers  only. 

Chriftopher  Ludwig's  method,  which  was  puMiflied 
in  i7?7,  and  confifts  of  20  clalfes,  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Rivinus.  The  author  accompanied  Hebenflreit 
on  his  expedition  into  Africa,  and  feems  to  have  made 
plants  his  favourite  lludy.  The  improvement,  however, 
which  he  has  made  on  Rivinub's  plan,  confifts  only  in 
rendering  it  more  univerfal,  having  enriched  it  with  a 
multitude  of  genera  collei5led  from  the  works  of  Tour- 
nefort,  Ray,  Boerhaave,  Dillenius,  and  other  eminent 
boianills,  whole  generical  charailers  he  has  likcwife 
adopted.  His  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  followed 
by  two  fuccccding  writers;  M.  Wedel,  in  a  botanical 
elfay  publilhed  in  1747  ;  and  three  years  after  by  M. 
Boehmer,  in  his  caialogue  of  the  plants  which  grow  in 
the  garden  of  Leipfic. 

Tlie  method  of  Chriflian  Knant  is  much  more  pro- 
I'crly  his  own,  and  departs  in  a  much  greater  degree 
from  that  of  Rivinus  than  cither  of  the  two  former. 
The  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  f'urniflied  the 
clalTical  divifionsin  Rivinus's  method  :  in  that  of  Knaut, 
number  takes  place  of  regularity  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  pro- 
perly termed  by  Linnasus,  "  The  fyftem  of  Rivinus  in- 
verted." This  method  was  publiflied  in  1716;  andfeis 
out  with  a  divifion  into  flowers  which  have  one  petal, 
and  fuch  as  have  more  than  one.  It  conlifls  of  the  17 
following  claifcs.  i.  Monopetalous  uniform  or  regular. 
2.  Monopetalous  diflbrm  or  irregular.  5.  Monopeta- 
lous compound  uniform  or  regular.  4.  Monopetalous 
compound  diflorm  or  irregular.  5.  Monopetalous  com- 
pound uniform  and  dirfbrm  together.     6.  Dipetalous 
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imifoi-m  or  regular.  7.  Dipetalous  tllfform  or  irregu- 
lar. 8.  Tiipculous  iiiiiform  or  regular.  9.  Tripeta- 
lous  ilitf'orm  or  irregular.  10.  Tetrapctaious  unilorm 
or  regular.  11.  Tetrripetaliuis  dilfonu  or  irregular. 
12.  Peniapctalous  uniform  or  regular.  13.  Pcutapc- 
lalous  difform  or  irregular.  14.  Hc.xapctalous  uniform 
or  rep;ular.  15.  Hexapeialous  dittorui  or  irregular. 
16.  Polypetalous  uniform  or  regular.  17.  Polypeta- 
lous  dirtorm  or  irregular. 

The  feJtions  or  iecondary  divifions  in  Knaut's  me- 
thod are  121,  and  depend  upon  the  internal  divilinns 
of  the  fruit:  and  upon  this  his  opinions  arc  fomcwhac 
lingular.  Every  kind  of  fruit,  whether  pulpy  or  mem- 
branaceous, is  termed  by  our  author  a  capfuli.  Neither 
is  the  term  reflrifled  to  fruits  properly  fo  called  :  it  is 
extended  aUb  to  (hofe  termed  by  liotanills  i:akid  feeds, 
the  exillencc  of  which  Kiiaut  abfolutely  denies.  Agree- 
able to  this  opinion,  capfules,  he  fays,  with  rcfpccl  to 
their  conliftcnce  or  fubllance,  are  of  two  forts  ;  pulpy, 
or  membranaceous.  The  former  correfpond  to  the 
fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind  ;  the  latter 
to  the  capfulcb  properly  fo  called,  and  naked  feeds  of 
other  botanills.  Again,  with  rcfpect  to  their  cells  or 
internal  divilious,  capfules  are  either  fiinplc  or  com- 
pound. Simple  capfules  have  an  undivided  cavity  or  a 
lingle  cell ;  compound  capfules  are  internally  divided 
into  two  or  more  cells.  With  other  botanilis,  the  um- 
belliferous flowers  bear  two,  the  lip-flowers  four,  na- 
ked feeds  ;  according  to  Knaut,  the  former  produce 
two,  the  latter  four,  fuiiple  capfules.  Ranunculus,  ado- 
nis, anemony, herb-beunet,andfome  other  plants,  have 
their  flowers  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  naked  leedscol- 
let'ted  into  an  aggregate  or  head  j  each  of  thefc  feeds 
paiTcs  with  Knaut  for  a  fimple  capfule  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  is  an  aggregate  of  fcveral  capfules  with  an  un- 
divided cavity  or  fmgic  cell.  In  numbering  the  cells 
or  internal  divifions  of  the  pulpy  fruits,  our  author  has 
adopted  a  very  fiiigular  method.  Some  fruits  of  the 
apple  kind  iuclofe  a  capfule  that  is  divided  into  five 
membranactoiis  cells.  It  migiit  then  be  very  rea.'bn- 
ably  expcded  to  find  fuch  fruits  arranged  with  com- 
pound caplules  of  five  cells;  but,  inlUad  of  this,  the 
author  whimfically  enough  combines  in  tiieir  arrange- 
ment the  idea  both  of  a  fimple  and  compound  capfule. 
The  pulpy  part  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
llmple  capfule  furnilhed  with  one  cell  ;  the  compound 
capfule  inclofed  contains  five  cells,  which  added  to  that 
of  the  palp  make  the  number  fix ;  and  thus  thefe  kinds 
of  fruits  are  arranged  with  thole  having  capfules  of  fix 
cells.  By  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  the  fruit  of  the 
dogwood,  which  is  of  the  cherry  kind,  and  contains  a 
flone  with  two  cells  or  cavities  is  placed  by  Knaut 
among  compound  capfules  with  three  cells  ;  the  pulp 
pafling  for  one  divifion,  and  cavities  of  the  l^nne  or  nut 
Jbr  the  remaining  two.  Tiiis  method  of  calculation  is 
not  the  only  fingularlty  for  which  Knaut  is  remarka- 
ble. The  clfcnce  of  the  ilower  is  made  by  Ray,  Tour- 
nefort,  Rivinus,  and  niofl  other  botanifts,  to  conlift  in 
the  llamina  and  flyle.  This  pofilion  Knaut  abfolutely 
denies  ;  and  has  eftablilhed  for  a  principle,  that  the 
flower  is  eiTentially  conftituted  by  the  petals  only.  With 
him,  the  flower-cup,  llamina,  and  flyle,  are  of  little 
fignificaiicc  :  their  prefencc  does  not  conflitutc  a  flower, 
if  the  petals  are  wanting  ;  neither  is  their  aUeiicc  fuf- 
ficient  to  dcllroy  its  exillence,  if  the  petals  are  prefeni. 


From  this  it  follows,  I.  That  there  can  be  no  flowers 
without  petals  ;  and,  2.  That  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  flower  can  never  depend  on  il'.c  flamina  and 
llylc,  which  arc  only  occafionally  preient,  and  nowifc 
eli'cntial  to  its  exillence  ;  both  of  which  are  evidently 
falfe  to  every  boranical  reader. 

Since  the  time  of  Rivinus,  no  leading  method  in  bo- 
tany has  appeared  except  that  of  Tournefort  and  Lin- 
naeus. Tourncfort  fets  out  witii  reviving  the  diflinc- 
tion  of  plants  into  herbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  ex- 
ploded by  Rivinus.  His  fyftem  is  founded  on  the  re- 
gularity and  figure  of  the  petals,  together  with  the 
two-fold  lituation  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers;  his 
orders,  on  the  piftillum  or  calyx.  The  dalles  are, 
I.  Htrbs  with  fimple  flowers  monopetalous,  and  bell- 
(hapcd.  3.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  tunnel  and 
wheel-fliaped.  3.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  lalii- 
ated  or  lipped.  4.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  ano- 
malous, or  irregular.  5.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous, 
cruciform  or  crofs-fhaped.  6.  Simple  flowers  polype- 
talous, and  rofaceous  or  like  a  role.  7.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous  umbellated.  8.  Simple  flowers  polypeta- 
lous, caryophyllaceous,  clove  iorm.  9.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  liliaceous  or  lily  form.  10.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous, papilionaceous,  or  butterfly  form.  11.  Sim- 
ple flowers  polypetalous,  anomalous  or  irregular.  12. 
Compound  flowers,  flofculous,  tubular  or  whole  florets. 
13.  Compound  flowers  fcmiflofculous,  flat  or  half  flo- 
rets. 14.  Compound  flowers  radiated,  like  the  fpokcs 
of  a  wheel.  15.  Apctalous,  having  no  petals.  16.  No 
flower,  but  bearing  ieed.  17.  No  flower  nor  feed,  in 
the  vulgar  cflimaiion.  18.  Trees  with  no  petals,  but 
bare  llamina.  19.  Trees  with  no  petals  bearing  cat- 
kins. 20.  Trees  monopetalous.  21.  Trees  rofaceous. 
22.  Trees  papilionaceous. 

The  fecondary  divifions  in  Tourncfort's  method, 
which  arc  122  in  nuir.ber,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fcftioia.  Their  general  dillinflions  are  founded  princi- 
pally upon  the  fruit,  as  thofe  of  the  claflcs  arc  upon  the 
flower. 

Tournefort  hath  been  followed  by  a  vafl  number  of 
botanical  writers,  of  whom  the  mofl  confiderable  are, 
Dr  William  Sherard,  aneminent  botaniil  of  tlielaftand 
prcfent  cenluries.  In  1689,  he  publifhed  the  firft  iketch 
of  Tourncfort's  method,  under  the  title  of  Schola 
Bct.i/.'icej  ;  or  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  demonftrated 
by  Dr  Tourncfort,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  It 
was  not  till  five  years  after,  that  the  Eltinenta  Bctatiica, 
a  work  which  contains  the  rudiments  and  illuflration 
of  his  method,  was  publilhed  by  Tournefort  himfelf. — 
Father  Plumier,  termed  by  way  of  eminence  the  Tour- 
ncfort of  j^merica,  publilhed  in  1703,  at  Paris,  a  de- 
fcription  of  American  plants,  which  he  has  arranged 
according  to  the  fyllem  of  Tournefort.  In  this  work 
he  accurately  charaeterifed  96  new  genera.  Falugi,  an 
Italian,  has  uefcribed,  in  pretty  elegant  Latin  verfc,  all 
the  genera  of  Tournefort,  in  a  work  intitlcd  Frofo- 
popdice  BotnniciC,  publilhed  at  Florence,  i2mo,  I  7CJ. 
Several  celebrated  French  acadcinicians,  particularly 
Marchanr,  Dodart,  Niflblc,  JufTicu,  and  Vaillant,  have 
alfo  occafionally  paid  their  tribute  of  acknowledgement 
to  this  author,  from  the  year  1700  to  1740.  The 
other  .".uthorsof  note  who  have  followed  Tourncfort's 
method,  are,  M.  Petit,  an  ingenious  French  botanifl  ; 
Johren,  a  German,    author  of  a  treaiife  publiflied  at 
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Colbcrg  in  1710,  Intiilcd  Vad:  vaciim  Botanicuvi,  fm 
Odegiii  Botanical ;  Fcuille,  in  liis  defcii)'iion  of  the 
plants  ol'  Chili  and  I'cru,  publillicd  at  Paris,  in  qiiarto, 
1714:  Cliriftopher  Vsltniiii,  a  German,  author  of  a 
book  intitlcJ  Tourncfirtius  Contrafliis,  pcblilhcd  at 
Francforr,  in  folio,  171J;  Ripa,  an  Italian,  in  a 
work  intitled  Hijlorix  VnivcrfalU  Plnntarum  Corifi.ri- 
beiuii  Profol'ittim,  publilhed  in  410,  at  Padua,  in  1 718; 
Michael  Valentin,  a  German,  in  his  Vindariutn  Rcfor- 
j«a/f.'7;/,  piibli (lied,  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  1719;  (he 
celebrated  Dilleniiis,  profeflbr  of  botanyat  Oxford, and 
author  of  fcvcral  much  efleeined  publications  on  botany, 
particularly  the  Hortus  Elthaweufn,  and  Kiflory  of 
MolTcs,  in  his  Flora  Giflenfis,  printed  at  Francfort  in 
1719;  Pontedcra,  an  Italian,  author  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  method  which  combines  thofe  of  Tournefnrt 
and  Rivinus,  publilhed  at  Padua,  in  his  botanical  dif- 
fertation'j,  in  1720;  Monti,  an  Italian,  in  a  work  pub- 
liflicd  at  Bologna  in  172.1,  under  the  title  of ///(y/ccj 
Plantanim  I'urii ;  Lindem,  a  German,  in  his  Touri:e- 
fortius  Alfatkus,  firll  publilhed  in  172S  ;  Signior  Mi- 
chcli,  author  of  feveral  curious  difcoveries  refpcfling 
inoflTcs, andmulhrooms,  in  his  Novn  C encraP lantarum, 
publilhed,  in  folio,  at  Florence  in  1729  ;  Elvcbemcs,  a 
Swede,  in  a  work  publilhed,  in  the  Swcdilh  language, 
at  Upfal,  in  I750;  Faliricius,  a  German,  author  of  a 
work  intitled  Pi}!!ii!i.e  Flora:  Butijbacenf:s,fiti  fe\  De- 
cadis  Plaiitannn  Rariormii,  publilhed  in  1743;  ^'^• 
boti,  an  Italian,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  printed,  at  Rome,  in 
1745;  and  the  ingenious  Dr  Charles  .Allton,  late  pro- 
fellbr  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  Tyrochituju  Bo- 
iankam,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1 753. 

Of  all  this  numerous  lift  of  writers.  Father  I'lumicrand 
Pontedera  alone  have  ventured  to  quit  the  tract  pointed 
out  by  Toiirnefort.  The  former,  in  his  arrangement 
of  American  plants,  has  rclini]uiflied  the  diltindion 
into  herbs  and  trees;  but  the  latter  has  attempted  more 
conliderablc  variations.  His  claifes  are,  i.  Uncertain. 
2.  Having  no  flowers.  3.  Without  buds,  iinperfedf 
plants.  4.  Anomalous  or  irregular.  5.  Labiatcd. 
6.  Bcll-fliaped.  7.  Saucer-fl\apcd.  8.  \\  hcel-ftiapcd. 
9.  Tunnel-lhaped.  10.  Flofculous.  11.  Semiflofculous. 
12.  Radiated.  13.  Irregular.  14.  Papilionaceous. 
TJ.  Liliaceous.  16.  Caryophillaccous.  l  7.  Cruciform, 
or  crofs-fliaped.  18.  Umbellated.  I9.  Staminous, 
or  with  naked  llainina.  20.  Bearing-buds,  apetalous, 
or  without  petals.  21.  Hearing  buds  irregular.  22.  Bear- 
ing buds  bell-(haped.  23.  Bearing-buds  whccl-Ihaped. 
24.  Bearing  buds  tunnel-fliaped.  2J.  Bearing  buds, 
papilionaceous.     26.     Bearing  buds,  rofaccous. 

Bcfides  all  thcfe  methods,  there  have  been  invented 
two  others,  founded  upon  the  calyx.  Thelirft  of  thcfc 
was  the  invention  of  Peter  Magnol,  a  celebrated  pro- 
felfor  of  botany  at  Monipclier,  and  publilhed  in  1720, 
five  y;:ars  after  the  author's  death.  The  other  was  de- 
lineated by  Linnaeus,  and  publilhed  in  his  CL^fs  Plan- 
Mr//;//,  in  1 738,  three  years  after  the  piiblication  of 
the  fexaal  fyftcin.  Magn.il  dillinn;ui!hes  two  kinds  of 
calyx;  one  external,  which  invelopes  and  fuflains  the 
flower,  and  is  the  flower-cup  properly  {li  called;  the 
other  internal,  which  is  the  feed  vellel,  or  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  all  plants,  whether  herbaceous  or 
woody,  are  furnidicd  with  either  the  external  calyx  only, 
nr  with  both.  His  clafli:s  are,  i.  Herbs  with  ihc  calyx 
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external,  including  a  flower  imkrowr.  2.  CalyKev.- 
lernal,  including  a  flower  ftaninous.  3.  Calyx  cxicri  al, 
including  a  flower  monopcialcuE.  4.  Cilyx  exieniai, 
incleding  a  flower  iK)lypft;ilous.  5.  Calyx  externa), 
including  a  flower  compound.  6.  Cal)x  external,  fup- 
porting  a  flower  monopeialous.  7.  Calyx  external, 
fupponing  a  flower  polypetalous.  8.  Calyx  internal 
only  wliich  is  the  corolia.  9.  Calyx  external  and  in- 
ternal, flower  monopetalous.  10.  Caijx  external  and 
internal,  flower  with  two  and  three  petals.  1 1 .  Calyx 
external  and  internal,  leiraprtaloi's.  12.  Calyx  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  polypetalous.  i;.  Trees  with  the 
calyx  external  only.  14.  Caly.\  internal  only.  15.  Ca- 
lyx external  and  interna!  both. 

The  characters  of  the  orders,  or  fccondary  divifions, 
in  Magnol's  method,  are  derived  eliicfly  from  iliefigurc 
of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds ;  from  the  difpofition 
of  the  flowers,  from  the  number  of  petals,  and  from 
the  fubftance  of  the  fruit.  Fiity-flve  fedious,  or  orders, 
arife  from  the  combination  cf  thcfc  charscters  with 
thofc  of  the  claflTes  ;  and  thefe  arc  again  fubdivided  into 
genera,  w  hich  pofl'tfs  this  fingulariiy,  th.u,  in  place  of 
diflinJbive  charatfers  hitherto  employed,  they  exhibit 
complete  dcfcriptions  of  all  the  parts  of  frucliricaiion  or 
one  or  two  fpecies  of  each  genus.  From  this  improve- 
mriit  Linnseus  inanifellly  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  ge- 
rierical  charattirs. 

Sir  Juiin  Hill,  in  his  Vegetable  Syfteni,  endeavours 
to  clais  plants  according  to  their  internal  flrudurc*.  * 
"  Pcrh.-ips  (fays  he),  upon  the  foundation  of  a  true  P 
anatomy  of  plants  a  natural  method  may  be  cftablilh.ed  : 
for  it  is  certain,  the  forms  of  all  the  ixternal  parts  of 
vegetables  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  internal  ; 
and  all  their  differences  are  founded  there.  On  the 
different  inner  ftriLttirc  of  the  vegetable  body,  under 
certain  courfes  of  its  velfels,  e\idciiily  depend  the  dif- 
ferences which  charatterize  the  fcven  flrll  families,  to 
the  diflinclions  of  w  hich  all  chifi'cs  are  Aibordinate ;  and 
as  thefe  original  difl.indlions  are  truly  natural,  we  niay 
here  begin  very  fafely. 

"  The  feven  families  are  thefe,  i.  The  muflirooms. 
2.  The  algas,  or  foliaceous  lea  and  land  plants.  3.  The 
niofies.  4.  The  ferns,  j.  The  graifes.  6.  The  palms. 
7.  The  common  race  of  plants.  Thcirdiflindions  one 
from  another  are  thcfe  : 

I.  "  The  muflirooms  arc  flefliy  ;  and  are  deflituie  of 
leaves,  and  vifible  flowers.  2.  The  alg«  are  merely 
foliaceous,  the  entire  plant  confifling  of  a  leafy  matter 
without  other  vifiblc  pans.  3.  The  niofles  have  pro- 
ceifes  of  tlie  inner  rind  for  leaves.  4.  The  ferns  eon- 
ilft  of  a  Angle  leaf  raifed  on  a  flalk  ;  and  bear  their 
flowers  upon  its  back.  5.  The  grafles  have  jiiinted 
ftalks,  and  unilivided  leaves,  and  hiiflcstoholdiliefceds. 
6.  The  palms  have  a  finiplc  trunk,  with  leaves  only  on 
the  top,  and  have  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  divided  ears." 

Laftly,  the  fevenih  clafs,  which  he  calls  the  covimoit 
race  of  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  (heir  roots,  leaves, 
ftalks,  flowers,  and  fruits,  diftin(t  .ind  obvious;  and 
have  not  the  charaiJlers  of  any  of  the  other  fix  families. 

To  this  natural  method  his  artificial  one,  confirting 
of  43  dalles,  and  which  takes  np  the  whole  of  his  vo- 
luminous work,  is  deligned  only  as  an  index;  but  A 
this  is  imiverfally  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  Linmvus's, 
though  he  pretends  to  improve  that  fyftem,  wc  think 
it  needlefs  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it, 
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Bcfides  the  fcxiial  fyflem  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  now 
alnioll  iniivcrlally  followed,  he  formed  anoilitr,  wliicli, 
like  ihat  of  Magnol,  had  the  calyx  ibr  iis  halis  ;  but 
greatly  fupcrior  both  in  the  idea  and  execution,  be- 
ing, indeed,  fingnlarly  fcrviceablc  to  the  novice  in  bo- 
tany, by  familiarizing  to  him  various  appearances  of 
an  organ  fo  important  in  its  nature,  and  fo  diverfificd 
in  its  form,  as  the  calyx  is.  The  clall'cs  arc,  i.  Spa- 
thaceoiis,  like  a  Iheath,  or  hofc.  2.  Glumofe,  or  chaffy. 
3.  Amentaceous,  or  catkins.  4.  Urabcllatcd.  5.  Com- 
mon calyx,  or  tiower-ciip.  6.  Double  calyx.  7.  Flow- 
ering ;  the  petals  and  Itamina  infcrted  into  the  flower- 
cup.  8.  Crowned,  or  crown-lliapcd,  with  a  radius. 
9.  Irregular.  10.  UifTorni,  or  dilierent  Ihapes.  11.  Ca- 
ducous, which  fall  otf  or  filed  their  leaves.  12.  Not 
caducous,  uniform  and  monopetalous.  13.  Not  cadu- 
cous, luiiform  and  polypctalous.  14.  Not  caducous, 
difform,  and  monopetalous.  15.  Not  caducous,  ditform, 
and  polypetalous.  16.  Incomplete  calyx.  17.  Ape- 
taloiis,  or  a  bare  calyx  without  petals.  18.  Naked,  or 
.     neither  petals  nor  calyx. 

Sea.  IV.  Of  the  Method  of  redticwg  rinnts  to  C/afes, 
Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,  according  to  Linn  jus's 
Sexual  S}'ftciii. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  fyftem,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  of  a  plant,  as  delineated  by  our  author  in 
his  Princifia  Butanica. 

A  plant  conlilfs  of  Root,  Trunk,  Leaves,  Props, 
Frueliiicaiion,  and  Inflortltence ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Habit. 

I.  The  ROOT  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  tb,Q  cau- 
dex  and  the  raJicula,  dillinguilhtJ  according  to  lliape, 
direction,  duraiion,  &c. 

1.  Caudex,  or  jhnnp,  is  the  body  or  knob  of  the 
root  from  which  the  trunk  and  branches  afcend,  and 
the  fibrous  routs  dtfcend  ;  and  in  different  plants  is 
lither  folid,  bulboiis  (pi  iced  under  a  bulb)^  or  tube- 
rous Solid,  as  in  trees,  flirubs,  and  many  of  the  herbs. 
Bulbous  will  be  explained  under  Hjbjrnacle. — Tube- 
iiius  knobs  are  alfo  folid  and  hard,  containing  one  or 
more  embryos,  or  eyes.  They  are  either  only  onektob, 
as  tnraip,  carrot,  &c.  coiuaining  only  one  eye  at  the 
t\ip;  or  confift  of  many  knobs  connefted  together  by 
flcnJcr  fibres,  as  in  potatoes,  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c. 
each  containing  many  eyes  difperfed  over  the  furface  : 
and  are  cither  pitied,  when  the  eyes  lie  inward,  as  in 
potatoes,  &c.  or  tuberculated,  containing  the  eyes  out- 
ward, as  ill  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c.  In  tuberous 
knobs,  the  fibrous  or  ftringy  parts  iifue  from  t\cry  part 
ef  the  furface  ;  which  is  an  ell'ential  difference  from 
bulbous  knobs,  where  they  are  confined  to  tlie  caudex 
Dj"  the  bulb  only,  and  are  the  true  and  genuine  roots 
cf  the  bulb  iifclf  being  only  a  large  bud  under  groimd. 
Thofe  tuberous  knobs  with  only  one  eye,  differ  as  to 
«iuvation,  but  are  in  general  biennial ;  thofe  with  many 
eyes  are  perennial ;  bntli  feeni  to  be  produced  by  the 
nutriment  of  the  Rem  like  buds,  and  not  by  the  fibrous 
roots,  for  the  (fem  is  firfl  formed  and  becomes  flrong, 
and  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  the  tuberous  knobs  increafe. 

2.  Rabicula,  a //;//«  rso/,  is  the  ilringy  cr  fibrous 
part  of  the  root,  defcending  from  the  caudex  :  it  is 
really  the  friacipal  and  tlfcntialpart  of  every  root,  and 
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by  uhith  the  nourilhmcnt  is  drawn  from  the  eanh  for 
the  fiipport  of  the  plant. 

II.  The  TRUNK,  which  includes  the  branches,  is 
that  part  which  riles  immeiiiately  from  the  caudex, and 
produces  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  either 
herbaceous,  Ihrubby,  or  arborcfcent ;  and  is  diltingiiilh- 
td  according  to  iis  Ihape,  fubllance,  furface,  8:c.  and 
admits  ol    the  following  forts. 

1.  Caulis,  -i.  jhiik,  or  jiern,  is  the  main  or  univcrfal 
trunk  which  elevates  the  leaves,  and  frndlification,  and 
is  applied  to  trees,  Ihrnbs,  and  herbs:  It  is  denomi- 
nated fn/iplc  when  it  does  not  divide,  and  cot/ipouiid 
when  it  is  divided  into  branches. 

2.  CuLML's,  a  jiraxLi,  or  katitri,  is  the  proper  trunk 
of  grades;  and  alio  elevates  both  the  leaves  and  fnx- 
tificaiion  :  It  is  fomeiimcs  jointed,  and  fonu  limes  not  ; 
it  is  alfo  fometimcs  round,  and  fometimes  angular. 

3.  ScAPt;s,  a  flatk,  is  an  herbaceous  trunk,  which 
elevates  the  frudification,  bui  not  the  leaves;  that  is, 
it  is  a  tlalk  proceedin-,  imniediaiely  from  ihe  root,  .ind 
tsrminatcd  by  the  flowers,  as  in  narcillus,  hy;;cinth,&c. 

4.  SrirEs,  z  trunk,  uftd  by  Linua'us  for  the  trunk 
of  mullirooms :  as  alfo  for  that  llender  thread  or  fooi- 
flalk  which  elevates  the  feathery  or  hairy  down  with 
which  fome  feeds  are  furuilhcd,  and  conncds  it  with 
the  feed. 

III.  The  LE.'VVES  arc  faid  by  Linnarns  to  be  the 
mufcles,  or  organs  of  mo:i(in,  of  a  plant ;  by  others,  the 
orguns  by  which  pcrfpiraiion  and  iiifpiration  are  per- 
formed. They  are  defined  as  proceeding  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  vell'els  of  the  (lalk,  forming  feveral  rami- 
fications like  net-worlc,  extended  in  lengih  and  breadtji 
in  a  determinate  manner,  having  the  inteilliccs  filled 
up  with  a  tender  pulpy  fubllance  ;  and  the  external  co- 
vering is  fuppofcJ  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fcarf  Ikia 
of  the  flalk. 

Leaves  are  either  fimplc  or  compound  ;  and  are  dif- 
tinguidicd  by  their  figure,  litnatiun,  inferlion,  number, 
divifions,  &c. 

h  fimpk  leaf,  is  fuch  as  either  adheres  to  the  branch, 
fingly,  or  whole  footftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fuigle  fim- 
ple  expanfion,  not  parted  10  the  niiddle  rib  ;  and  is  de- 
termined by  its  Ihape,  furface,  and  divifions. 

A  co7>ipound  leaf,  is  fuch  whofe  fooiflalk  is  furnifhed 
with  feveral  feparaie  fimple  expanlions;  or,  in  other 
words,  whofe  divilions  extend  to  the  middle  rib,  now 
called  a  comvio:i  petiole,  or  footftalk,  fupporting  feveral 
lobes,  or  little  fimple  leaves,  of  which  the  compound  leaf 
confifts :  they  arc  diftinguiflied  by  lliape,  &c.  and  the 
form  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  common  foot- 
ftalk, as  palmaied,  winged,  feathered,  S:c.  Sometimes, 
leaves  are  twice  or  more  compounded  ;  which  divifions 
admit  of  many  modifications,  and  give  rife  to  as  great  a 
variety  of  terms.  It  may  fometimes  be  difficult,  at 
firft  fight,  to  know  a  common  footftalk  of  a  compound 
leaf  from  a  branch  :  but  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  a 
common  footftalk,  where  it  illiies  from  the  branch,  is 
either  fiat  or  hollow  on  one  (ide,  and  convex  on  the 
other  ;  whereas  branches  arealike  on  both  fides,  whe- 
ther round,  fiat,  or  angular:  again,  buds  are  never 
found  at  ihe  angles  formed  by  the  lolies  of  a  compound 
leaf  with  the  footftalk,  but  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  footftalk  of  the  whole  compound  leaf  and  the  Hem  r 
and  it  may  always  certainly  be  di(linguifl;ed  by  its  fall- 
ing off'  with  the  little  leaves  which  it  fupports. 

The 
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The  minncr  or  p'.ice  in  which  leaves  ire  atucheJ  to 
the  plant,  is  called  the  dftcrmh;alJo)t  of /i.nej  ;  and  is 
dillin^iiilhed  by  fcvcral  terms,  according  to  number, 
difpoliiion,  infcriion,  fignre,  &c. 

IV'.  The  PROPS,  julaa,  a  term  ufid  to  exprcfs 
thofc  external  parts  which  ftrengthen,  (upport,  or  de- 
fend, the  plants  in  which  they  are  found,  or  ferve  to 
facilitate  fonic  neccflary  fecreiion;  and  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Petiolus,  the  fooiflalk,  or  Aipport  of  a  leaf. 

2.  Pedu.nculus,  the  fooiflalk,  orfiipportof  afiower. 

5.  Stipula,  haulm  or  hujk,  a  fort  of  fcalc  or  fmall 
leaf,  ftationed  on  mod  plants  (when  prefent)  on  each 
fide  the  bafe  of  the  footftalk  of  leaves  and  flowers,  at 
their  firft  appearance,  for  the  piirpofe  of  fupport : 
They  are  placed  either  lingle  or  double;  and  fome- 
thnes  on  the  inlidc,  as  in  the  fig  and  mulberry  ;  or  on 
the  ouifide,  as  in  the  birch,  lime,  and  papilionaceous 
flowers:  They  arc  alfo  either rutin^g,  extended  down- 
wards, or  fiieathing  along  the  ftem,  as  in  the  plane 
tree.  As  to  duration,  they  fometimes  fall  before  the 
leaves,  and  fomciinies  are.  equally  perfiftent:  They 
often  afford  a  good  diftindion  for  the  fpccies. 

4.  CtiiRHt;s,  a  c.v//,  meaning  a  clafper,  or  tendril,  is 
the  fine  fpiral  firing,  or  fibre,  by  which  plants  fallen 
themfelvts  to  fomc  other  body  for  fupport:  Tliey  are 
fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves:  fometimes  at 
the  fide  of  the  footdalks  of  tjie  leaves  ;  fometimes  they 
iiTue  from  tlie  leaves  thcmfclvcs  ;  and  fometimes  they 
put  out  roots,  as  in  ivy,  &c. 

J.  PuBEs,  a  term  applied  to  the  hair,  down,  wool, 
beard,  bridles,  glands,  and  fcveral  other  appearances 
on  different  parts  of  plants,  fcrving  the  double  pur- 
pofc  of  defence  and  vell'cls  of  fccrction. 

6.  Arma,  the  defenfive  weapon  of  plants  ;  as  thorns, 
prickles,  &c. 

7.  Bractes,  thin  plates  of  metal,  are  the  floral 
leaves;  and  mean  not  only  thofc  leaves  fiiuatcd  on  the 
flalk  nearefl  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower,  but  thofc 
which  fometimes  terminate  the  flower  ftalk;  being 
eompofed  of  large  bractea;,  refcmbling  a  bulh  of  hair, 
and  arc  then  called  braCic<c  coimj.r,  as  in  crown-impe- 
rial, lavender,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fage. 

V.  The  FRUCTIFICATION,  or  mode  of  J  >■  sat- 
learin^,  confiding  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  flamina,  pillil- 
lum,  pericarpium,  fcmina,  and  rcccptacalum;  which 
will  be  at'terwards  explained. 

VI.  The  INKLORESCKN'CE,  or  mode  by  which 
flowers  src  joined  to  their  feveral  peduncles,  whether 
common  cr  partial. 

A  fio-iVir  in  the  Sexual  botany  has  a  very  different 
fignification  from  the  fame  term  of  former  writers; 
for,  if  the  anthera;  and  flignia  be  prefent,  though  the 
calyx,  corolla,  filaments  of  the  flamina,  and  flyle  of  the 
piftillum  be  wanting,  it  is  fliil  a  flower  ;  and  if  all  the 
parts  arc  prefent,  it  is  a  complete  flower.  The  feed 
alfo  conflitutcs  tlie  fruit,  whether  there  be  a  pericar- 
pium or  not. 

Complcti  flowers  are  either  fimple  or  aggregate  ; 
fiwplc,  when  no  part  of  the  fructification  is  coniraon 
(o  many  flowers,  or  florets,  but  is  confined  to  one  only  ; 
aggregate,  when  the  flower  confifts  of  many  florets, 
coUcilcd  into  a  head  by  means  of  fomc  p.insof  the  fruc- 
tification common  to  them  all,  as  by  a  common  recep- 
tacle, or  common  calyx  ;   as  in  dipfacus,  fcabiofa,  &c. 

From  the  dltTcrent  ftruobirc,  diipofition,  and  other 
circumllanccs  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,    being  the 
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only  common  part  to  aggregate  /lovircr.s,  arifc  fevcij  di- 
vifions. 

1.  Aggregatf,  properly  fo  called,  confifting  of 
fuch  flowers  as  arc  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral  lelTcr 
flowers,  or  florets,  placed  on  partial  peduncles,  on  a 
common  dilated  receptacle,  and  wiiliin  a  common  pr- 
rianthium  ;  and  in  thofc  flowers  where  each  floret  haik 
its  proper  calyx,  that  is  alfo  a  perianihiuin.  [Afiower 
is  faid  to  be  radiat:,  when  the  florets  in  the  radius  nr 
circumference  differ  from  ihofe  in  the  di(k  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  arc  generally  larger,  and  arc  called/'wi/o- 
ret!,  from  their  difference  in  form,  and  in  dillin<5lion, 
from  tliofe  of  the  difk,  which  are  called  proper p.nts  j 
and  they  alfo  ditfcr  as  to  fcx,  which  gives  rife  to  feveral 
of  the  orders  in  the  clafs  fyngencfn,  which  contains  the 
compound  flowers.] 

2.  Compound  aggregate,  confiding  alfo  of  fcve- 
ral florets,  placed  fitting  (or  without  partial  peduncles) 
on  a  commisii  dilated  receptacle,  and  within  a  common 
perianthium  ;  and  where  each  floret  hath  its  proper 
calyx,  it  is  alfo  a  perianthium.  Compound  flowers 
alfo  admit  of  a  further  defcription,  viz.  each  floret  con- 
fids  of  a  fingle  petal,  with  generally  five  divifions, 
and  having  five  damina  didinoi  at  the  bafe,  but  united 
at  the  top  by  the  anthera:  into  a  cylinder,  through 
which  palfeth  the  dyleof  the  pidillum,  longer  thai  the 
dainina,  and  crowned  by  a  ftigma  with  two  divifions 
that  are  rolled  backwards,  and  having  a  fingle  feed 
placed  upon  the  receptacle  under  each  floret.  This  is 
the  general  charafter  of  a  compound  flower,  to  which 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  it  alfo  differs  when  the 
flower  is  radiate:  but  the  cllcntial  charafler  of  a  regu- 
lar floret  confids  in  the  antherx  being  united  fo  as  to 
form  a  cylinder,  and  having  a  fingle  feed  placed  upon 
the  receptacle  under  each  floret. 

5.  Umbellate  accreg  ate, when  the  flower  con- 
fids  of  many  florets  placed  on  fadigiate  peduncles  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  fame  dem  or  receptacle  ;  and  which, 
though  of  difrcrent  lengths,  rife  to  fuch  an  height  as 
to  form  a  regular  head  or  umbel,  whether  flat,  convex, 
or  concave;  and  both  the  common  and  partial  calyx 
Linnivus  calls  an  iiivolucnn:i.  It  is  called  ^fimple  uv:- 
^i.'/,  when  it  hath  no  lelfcr  divifions ;  a  compound  umbel, 
when  each  peduncle  is  fubdivided  at  its  extremity  into 
many  Icfl'cr  peduncles  for  fiipportiiig  the  flower,  lb  as 
to  form  fcveral  little  umbcllas,  uniting  in  one  head  ; 
the  whole  together  is  called  an  univerfal  umbel,  and  the 
little  umbellas  are  aWed  partial //mhls.  In  fome  ge- 
nera, that  have  radiated  umbels,  the  florets  of  the  cen- 
ter and  thofe  of  the  circumference,  ditfcr  both  as  to  ftx 
and  fize  ;  but  in  general  each  have  ti\e  petals,  five  lli- 
nii:ia,  and  two  dyles,  or  one  that  is  bifid,  with  a  gcr- 
nien  placed  beneath  and  two  naked  feeds,  which  when 
ripe,  feparatc  below,  but  remain  connecfed  at  the  top. 

4.  CvMOVs  AGGREGATE  ( from  9 TOtf,  a fproiit)  call- 
ed by  Linnxus  a  ricptacte,  is  when  feveral  fafligiaic 
peduncles  proceed  from  the  fame  centre  like  the  um- 
bel, and  rife  to  nearly  an  even  height;  but  unlike  the 
umbel,  the  fccondary  or  partial  peduncles  procccj 
without  any  regular  order,  as  in  famtucus,  viburnum, 
&c. 

5.  Ame:>'taceou.s  aggregate,  a  rcfuch  flowers  as 
have  a  long  common  receptacle,  along  which  arc  dif- 
pofed  fqtiamse  or  fc^'.les,  which  fonn  that  linrt  of  calyx 
called  an  amcn'.uni  or  catkin,  as  in  corylus,  pinus,  jii- 
g!an?,  J{c.     Amentaceous  flowers  generally  want  the 
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petals,  and  all  of  ilicin  arc  of  ilic  clalfes  monoecia  and 
dioecia. 

6.  Glumosf.  aggregate,  are  fuel)  flowers  as  j)ro- 
cccd  from  a  common  bulky  calyx  belonging  to  graifes, 
caUcJ  f/rimti;  many  of  which  are  placed  on  a  common 
receptacle  called  rachii,  collefting  ihc  florets  into  the 
fpike,  as  triticiim,  hordciim,  fecalc,  lolium,  S:c. 

7.  SpADicEOus  AGGREGATE,  are  alfo  Inch  flowers 
as  have  a  common  receptacle,  protruded  from  within 
a  common  calyx  called  yj^a//';/,  along  which  are  difpo- 
fcd  fcveral  florets.  Such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  fj'a- 
(//.v  ;  and  is  either  branched  as  in  phoenix;  orfiniple, 
as  in  narciffiis,  Sec:  In  this  hfl  cafe  the  florets  may 
lie  dilpofed,  cither  all  around  it,  as  in  calla,  dracon- 
tiiim,  pothos,  Sec. ;  on  the  lower  fide  of  it,  as  in  arum, 
&c.  J  or  in  two  fides,  as  in  zoftcra,  &c.  Thcfe  flowers 
liave  generally  no  partial  calyx. 

Thcfc  arethcfeveral  diilinsflionsof  aggregate  flowers 
(according  to  Linnssiis);  bcfides  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  oilier  modes  of  flowering,  properly  fo  called,  that 
come  under  the  general  term  iKJiorefcencc,  and  often 
atibrd  the  bcfl  marks  to  difcriminate  the  fpecies.  Thefc 
modes  of  flowering  are  chiefly  exprcfltd  as  follows: 

r.  VERTiciLLUS,aw/'5r/,whenthe  flowers  are  pla- 
ced in  wiiorls  at  each  joint,  round  the  common  rtalk  : 
they  have  very  fhorr  partial  peduncles ;  are  all  of  the 
labiated  kind  :  and  h.Tve  cither  two  or  four  llamina,  and 
four  niked  feeds,  as  infalvia,  marrubium,  meniha,  Zee, 
A  verticil  hath  feveral  diUinftions,  as  naked,  brafted, 
&c.  ;  and  all  ihofe  genera  with  four  ftamina  arc  of  the 
clafs  didynamia. 

2.  Capii  CLUM,  a  Itttli  head,  is  when  many  flowers 
arc  conneiJled  into  nearly  a  globular  form  or  head,  on 
the  fumniit  of  the  common  flalk,  fonietimes  with  and 
fometimcs  without  pirtial  peduncles,  as  in  gomphrena, 
&c.  and  is  diftingviilhed  by  its  Ihape  and  other  circum- 
flances. — Under  cap'iti/lnin  is  now  introduced  the  term 
fiifaciilus  (a  little  bundle),  which  in  former  editions 
ftjod  dillintt.  It  means  when  the  peduncles  are  ereft, 
parallel,  approaching  each  other,  and  raifcd  to  the 
fame  height  as  iiifwcct  William,  where  they  generally 
proceed  from  dificrent  parts  of  the  common  ilalk,  op- 
pofite  ro  each  other. 

■  SricA,  a.  fp'rk^',  when  the  flowers  have  no  partial 
peduncles,  are  arranged  alternately  around  a  common 
fiiTiple  peduncle.  It  is  called  fl'ica  fecnnda  (a  fingle- 
row'd  fpike),  when  the  flowers  are  all  turned  one  way, 
following  each  other;  ^nii  fpicajijlicha  (adouble-row'd 
fpike),  when  the  flowers  lland  pointed  two  ways,  as  in 
lolium,  &c. :  And  it  is  diflingnilhed  by  fhapc  and 
other  cirmumrtances. 

4.  CoRVMBUS,  [a  clufisr  of  ivy  bsrries),  when  llie 
Icfler  peduncles  of  the  flowers  proceed  from  difl'crent 
ptns  of  the  common  peduncle  or  flalk  ;  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  and  fometimcs  fimple,  and  fome- 
limes  branched,  yet  form  a  regidar  furface  at  the  top; 
as  in  the  filiqnofe  plants  (clafs  fctradyiiamta.)  The 
corymbns  inay  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  a  fpike, 
by  adding  p.triial  peduncles  to  the  flowers;  and  fcems 
(0  be  the  mean  between  racemus  and  umbella,  the  pe- 
duncles rifiuggradually  from  different  parts  of  the  com- 
mon Ib.lk,  like  thofe  of  the  raceme,  and  proceed  to  a 
proportionable  height  like  thofe  of  the  umbel. 

5.  Thyrsus  {■\}o:ii!g  Jialk)  ;  a  mode  of  flowering 
rcfcmbling  the  cone  of  a  pine:  Linnsens  fays,  it  is  a 
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panicle  contraiTrcd  intoan  ovate,  or  egg-iiapcd,  form; 
the  lower  peduncles,  which  arc  longer,  horizontally; 
and  the  upper,  which  are  fliorier,  mount  vertically,  as 
fyringa,  &c. 

6.  Racemus,  (a  btiKch  of  grapes),  is  when  the 
flowers  are  placed  on  lliori  partial  peduncles,  proceed- 
ing as  little  lateral  branches,  from  anil  along  the  com- 
mon peduncle.  It  rclcmblcs  a  fpike  in  having  the 
flowcis  placed  along  a  common  peduncle,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  partial  peduncles:  it  alfo  differs  froim 
a  corymbus  in  the  Ihonncfs  and  equal  length  of  its  pe- 
duncles, not  forming  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ;  as 
ill  ribcs-rubruni,  \iiis,  &c. 

7.  Panicui.a,  {l\\c  tuft  upon  reals),  k  when  the 
flowers  are  difperfed  upon  peduncles  varioufly  fubdi- 
viiled,  or  it  is  a  fort  of  branching  fpike,  compofcd  of 
fevcral  fmaller  fpikcs  attached  along  a  common  pedun- 
cle, as  in  avena  panicuni,  and  feveral  other  grades,  and 
many  other  plants.  When  the  partial  peduncles  di- 
verge and  hang  loole,  it  is  called  a  diffufc,  and  when 
the  converge,  it  is  called  a  clofc,  ptunclc. 

To  theie  may  be  added  the  term  Axili.ares, 
( fronw/.v;/A;,  the  arm-pit),  being  fuch  flowers  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  flcm, 
as  is  molt  common:  and  Ter.minales,  being  fucb 
flowers  as  terminate  the  flalk  or  branch.  Alio  every 
other  mode  of  flowering  is  called  the  Infiorefcmce,  w-he- 
thcroppoliteto  the  leaves,  lateral,  linglc,  double,  erefl, 
bending,  &c. 

Under  this  head  of  Inflorefcence  may  be  explained 
Luxuriant  Flowers,  (commonly  called  douhle- 
fiowers)  ;  which,  as  they  are  confidcrcd  only  as  varie- 
ties and  unnatunil,  belong  properly  to  t!ie  head,  Habit 
ot  plants.  A  luxuriant  flower  is  fnppofcd  generally  to 
be  owing  to  faperabundant  nourilhment ;  the  luxuriant 
part  is  generally  the  corolla,  but  lometimts  the  calyx 
alfo.  It  is  divided  into  three  degrees:  i.  ■itiultiplka- 
tiis  ;  i.plejius;  3.  prolifer ;  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  an  opjjofite  impel fection,  fos  mut'ilatus. 

1.  MuLTiPi  icatus,  when  the  petals  of  the  corol- 
la are  only  fo  far  niuhiplicd  as  to  exclude  part  of  the 
Ilamina,  and  \s  ciWd  duplicate,  triplicate,  q/iadnipti- 
cale,  ire.   according  to  the  number  of  rows  of  petals. 

2.  Plenus,  when  the  corolla  is  fo  much  multiplied 
as  to  exclude  all  the  llamina  ;  which  is  occalioned  by 
the  flamina  turning  petals,  and  the  flower  is  ofen  fo 
crowded  as  to  exclude  orchoak  thepiflillum  alfo.  There- 
fore,as  the  elfential  parts  of  generation  are  thus  wholly, 
or  in  part,  deflroyed,  the  plants  become  barren,  and  im- 
perfect, and  no  feed,  or  very  little,  can  be  expected 
from  them.  Flowers  with  one  petal  are  not  very  fub- 
jeot  to  fulnefs;  when  they  are,  it  generally  arifes  from 
an  increafc  of  the  divifions  of  the  petal.  It  is  inofl 
ufual  in  flowers  of  many  petals,  where  it  arifes  various 
ways;  ibmetimes  by  multiplication  of  the  petals  only, 
fometimcs  of  the  calyx,  or  nec^arium,  and  fometimcs 
of  all.  Compound  flowers  are  alfo  fubject  to  luxuri- 
ance, arifing  feveral  ways. 

3.  PRoLihER,  when  one  flower  grows  out  of  ano- 
ther ;  this  generally  happens  in  full  flowers,  from  iiicir 
greater  luxuriancy.  In  fimple  flowers,  it  rifes  from 
the  centre,  and  proceeds  from  the  piflillum  ihnonngup 
into  another  flower,  ftanding  on  a  fingle  fonilialk.  In 
aggregate  flowers  (properly  fo  called)  many  footflaik- 
ed  flowers  arc  produced  om  of  one  common  calyx.     In 
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umbellate  fiowers,  a  fcconJ  innbcl  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  lirft  umbel,  proJucing  little  umbels; 
which  by  a  grc;?tcr  exertion  of  luxuriancy  may  produce 
others  with  little  umbels,  aiul  thus  may  proceed  ievcral 
heads  of  flowers,  cacli  growing  out  of  that  immediate- 
ly below  it,  fiirniflied  with  little  umbels  varioully  com- 
pounded. A  prolific  flower  is  aifo  called /.'<?/_>  (fron- 
dofiis),  when  it  produceth  branches  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  which,  though  rare,  fometimes  happens  in 
rofa,  anemone,  monarda,  and  others.  [As  in  hixii- 
riant  flowers  many  parts  of  the  natural  cliarafter 
are  deficient  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  can  only  be 
dillinguillied  by  the  general  habit,  and  by  fueh  parts  as 
remain  in  the  natural  Hate  ;  as  very  often  by  the  calyx, 
and  in  polypctalons  flowers,  the  loweft  feries  or  rows  of 
petals  remain  the  iame,  as  in  rofa,  papaver,  nigclla.  See.] 

Fi.os  MUTIL.1TUS,  is  fiicli  a  .Mower  as  occafionally 
is  deprived  of  all,  or  the  greatefl  part,  of  ilie  petals, 
yet  bears  feeds,  as  in  fome  fjwtcics  of  tiilliUigo,  campa- 
nula, &c.  This  term  is  oppofed  to  lu.xuriance,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  Linnscus  to  be  caufed  by  a  defect  of  heat, 
though  it  m.iy  alfo  happen  from  other  caules. 

Under  this  head  of  flowers,  may  alfo  be  mentioned 
the  different  fexes. 

Klowers,  ill  rcfpcft  to  Sex,  are  dirtingiiiflicd  into 
male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  and  neuter.  Male  flow- 
ers arefuch  as  have  only  the  ftamin3,or  males,  as  in  the 
clalics  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia.  Female 
flowers  arc  fucli  as  have  only  the  pilUlla,or  femiles,  as 
in  the  fame  clalics  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  both  the  lla- 
mina  and  piftilla  in  the  fame  flower,  as  in  all  the  other 
clalfes :  hcrniaplirodites  are  alfo  didingiiiflie.l  into 
male  hermaphrodites,  when  the  female  is  incfllifliial  ; 
and  female  hermaphrodites,  when  tlie  male  is  incftec- 
tual.  Neuter  flowers  are  fnch  as  hive  neither  (lamina 
nor  piflilla  perfect.  The  plants  thcmfclves  alfo  take  a 
denomination  from  the  fcx  of  their  flowers  ;  as  male 
plants  arc  Inch  as  bear  male  flowers  only  ;  female 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  female  flowers  only  ;  herma- 
phrodite plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  floweis 
only.  Androgynous  (male  and  female)  plants  are  Aich 
as  bear  both  male  and  female  flowers,  diflind,  upon 
ihc  fame  root,  as  in  the  clufi  monoecia.  Polygamous 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  male 
or  female  flowers,  or  both  diftiiict,  on  the  fame  or  on 
<litfcreiit  roots  :  if  on  the  fame  root,  the  flowers  are  ei- 
ther male  heruuiphrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites  ; 
or  hermaphrodites  and  male  ;  or  hermaphrodites  and 
female,  diflincl  :  if  on  different  roots,  the  flowers  are 
either  herinaphrodiies  and  male  ;  hermaphrodites  and 
female  ;  hermaphrodites  and  both  male  ami  female  ;  or 
are  androjjynous  and  male  ;  and  fometimes  androgy- 
nous and  male  and  female  on  three  dillincl  plants. 

VII.  The  HABIT  of  plants,  by  which  ancient  bo- 
tanifls  meant  the  whole  external  .ippearance  of  every 
part  thereof,  whereby  they  v.rre  arranged  in  their  fc- 
veral  fyflems  ;  but  by  Linnxus  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
agreement  of  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  or  natural  or- 
der ;  chiefly  in  the  following  circiimftances. 

CiiiiiNttiioti.  The  flniClure  and  difpofiiion  of  the 
bulb,  as  folid,  coated,  fcaly,  ftem-bidb.  Alfo  of  the 
bud  ;  its  orinin  peiioled,  llipuled,  cortical  ;  its  con- 
tents leafy,  floral,  common. 

Vernailan.  The  complication  of  the  leaves  within 
llic  bad,  as  condiiplicatc  or  doubled  together  ;  convo- 


lute or  rolled  together  ;  involute  or  roiled  in  ;  revoluie 
or  rolled  back  ;  imbricated  or  tiled  ;  njuiiant  or  ri- 
ding ;  obvohue  or  rolled  againit  each  other  ;  plaited 
or  folded  over  ;  fpiral  or  coiled  like  a  watch-fpring, 
one  end  in  the  centre. 

JEjIhation.  The  ftate  of  iiie  bud  in  fummcr,  as  con- 
volute, imbricated,  condujilicate,  valved,  unequal- valvcd. 

Torttoi:.  The  twifling,  or  landing,  of  the  parts,  as 
uniform,  dilEmilar,  from  the  right,  from  the  left,  re- 
ciprocal, refupine,  fpiral. 

Nupnals.  JIaie,  female,  androgynous,hcrmaphroditc. 

Sii;:i>iatto!i.  The  Ihape  and  other  circumflances  of 
the  feed,  as  tail,  wing,  tuft,  awn,  hooks  gluten,  cur- 
vature. Alfo  of  the  pericarpium  ;  as  berrying,  infla- 
tion, vifcolity,  elaflicity,  flnifture. 

Place>:ta',ion.  The  number  and  difpofition  of  the  co- 
tyledons ;  or  if  wanting. 

Variati'm.  Of  colour,  lize,  pubefeencc,  age. 

Exttrnal:  plaited,  bundled,  broad-leaved,  curlci!, 
awnlefs. 

Internal:  mutilated, great-flowered,  luxuriant,  crcfl- 
ed  ;  viviparous,  bulb-bearing. 

I3y  variation  or  variety  are  meant  fuch  difl'trences  as 
are  only  incidental  to  vegetables,  and  are  not  found 
condant  and  uncliangeable  ;  that  is,  where  plants  raifed 
from  the  fame  feed,  by  fome  accidental  caufc  difl'cr  in 
form  and  appearance,  from  the  true  cbaraclir  of  the 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong  j  which  caufe  being  re- 
moved, the  plant  is  reflorcd  to  its  true  fpecific  charac- 
ter :  and  thcfe  incidental  varieties  chiefly  arifc  by  dif- 
ference of  foil  or  culture,  in  fome  of  the  above  eircum- 
llances.  And,  though  it  is  as  neceliary  to  colleiil  varieties 
uiidcrthcir  proper  fpecies  as  the  fptcics  under  their  pro- 
per genera  ;  yet  it  is  often  more  diiheuit  ;  lirll,  Iroiu 
the  diriiculty  of  afccrtaining  the  genus,  and  ftconJly, 
from  the  variety  of  confounding  the  fpecies;  and  I'onie- 
times  fome  part  of  the  fpecilic  eharatlcr  itfell' .'.re  alfo 
fubjcifl  to  variety,  particularly  the  leaves  ;  though  ia 
general  the  true  fpccilic  charafter  is  conflant  and  un- 
changeable, ariliug  only  from  fuch  circuinfiances 
wherein  plants  of  the  fame  genus  are  found  to  difjgree, 
which  dillinclions  are  commonly  taken  with  moll  cer- 
tainty, from  the  following  pans,  (viz.)  root,  ininK, 
leaves,  fulcra,  hybernacle,  inflorefcence  :  all  which  pans 
have  been  already  explained,  except  hybernacle. 

The  HYBERNACULU.M,  {wiutir  Ugevtcut), 
is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  defends  the  embryo  or 
future  llioot  from  external  injuries  during  the  winter ; 
and,  according  to  Linnasns,  is  either  i  bidb  or  a  buJ. 

I.  A  Bt;i.B  (bulbus),  is  a  larjc  fort  of  bud,  jTodu- 
ced  under  ground,  placed  upon  the  caudcx  of  certain 
herbaceous  plants,  hence  called  bulbous  plants  ;  all  of 
which  are  perennial,  that  is,  perpetuated  by  thtir  bulbs, 
or  ground  buds,  as  well  as  by  feeds  j  they  are  thcrct'ore 
improperly  called  roots,  being  only  the  hyberuacle  of 
the  future  flioot.     Bulbs  are  of  the  following  forts  : 

1.  Siiuamniis  i  confiding  of  fcales  laid  over  each 
other,  like  liles,  as  in  the  lily. 

2.  Solid  ;   confiding  of  a  clofc  fubllance,  as  in  tulips. 

3.  Coated  ;  confiding  of  many  coats  infolding  each 
other,  as  in  onions. 

4.  Cauline  ;  produced  not  only  from  the  fides  of 
the  principal  bulb,  called  a  fucktr,  or  ofi:t,  but  from 
other  pans  of  the  dem  ;  asin  crow  or  wild  garlic,  and  iit 
fome  fpecies  of  onion  (hence  called  iul!'it':tr,iiA;  where 
they  arc  produced  at  the  origin  of  the  uinbcl  0/  fiowers. 

11. 
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II.  A  Bud  {gcnivia),  is  I'lie  embryo  of  t!ic  plsnt, 
fcated  upon  ihe  Item  and  branches,  covered  wich  I'calcs. 
In  general  there  are  three  forts  of  buds  : — That  con- 
taining the  flower  only,  as  in  poplar,  afli,  Sec.  where 
the  leaf  buds  and  flowcr-biids  are  diftinfl  ; — That  con- 
taining the  leaves  only,  as  in  birch,  &c.  : — and,  That 
containing  both  flower  and  leaves,  as  in  the  generality 
of  plants  ;  and  thcfe  lafl  fometimcs  contain  leaves  and 
male  flowers,  fometimes  leaves  and  female  flowers, 
fometimcs  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Annual  plants  arc  only  renewed  from  feeds  ;  and 
fcveral  other  plants,  both  trees  and  flirubs,  have  no 
winter  buds  :  It  is  alfo  obfcrved  in  hot  countries,  that 
few  plants  have  buds  ;  or  at  leafl  they  are  without  that 
fcaly  covering  which  fcems  eircntial  to  a  bud,  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  hybcrnacle  ;  iiillead  whereof  are  protruded 
fmall  feather-like  branchesfromthe  wings  of  the  leaves, 
(defence  and  protcdlion  from  cold  not  being neceirary); 
whereas  in  cold  contries  moft  plants  have  buds,  which 
are  wrapped  up  all  the  winter,  in  readinefs  to  greet 
the  approaching  fpring. 

Laftly,  \\'hat  is  called  the  Sleep  of  plants,  accord- 
ing to  Linnxiis,  happens  various  ways  ;  as  by  conver- 
ging, including,  furrounding,  fortifying,  conduplicating, 
involving,  diverging,  depending,  inverting, imbricating. 
This  difpolition  in  plants  is  very  remarkable  in  chick- 
weed,  pimpernel,  dandelion,  goat's-bcard,  S:c.  which 
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expand  their  flowers  only  at  certain  limes  of  the  day, 
and  fhut  them  up  at  the  approach  of  night,  or  a  florm  : 
this  lliows  the  great  care  nature  tikes  to  protect 
?nd  invigorate  her  feeble  ofFspring  ;  and  from  hence 
may  often  be  prognoflicated  a  change  of  weather.  In 
many  plants,  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  young fliooti, 
are  defended  from  external  injuries,  by  the  nearefl 
leaves  converging  and  indoling  the  tender  rudiments. 

TheSExuAL  Method  of  reducing  plan:.-, to clafTcs, 
genera,  andfpecies,  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
vegetables  propagate  their  fpecics  in  a  manner  fimilar 
to  that  of  animals.  Linnaeus  cndcavoiiis  to  fupport 
this  hypothcfis  by  the  many'  analogies  that  fublllt  be- 
tween plants  and  animals,  which  Ihall  be  more  particu- 
larly pointed  out  in  the  next  feiflion.  It  is  from  this 
circumftancc  that  Linnosus's  fyfkm  of  botany  has  got 
the  name  of  the  fcxual  fyflem.  The  ratnes  of  his 
claffcs,  orders,  &c.  are  all  derived  from  this  theory. 
He  calls  the  ftamina  of  flowers,  as  we  have  feen,  the 
males,  or  the  male  parts  of  generation  ;  the  pifiils  he 
calls  fijiiaks,  or  the  female  parts  of  generation  ;  and 
jilants  whofe  flowers  contain  both  male  and  female 
parts,  are  faid  to  be  hcrmaphr<iditei,  S:c.  His  clafTcs, 
orders,  and  genera,  are  all  derived  from  the  number, 
fltiiation,  proportion,  and  other  circumllances  atteading 
thefe  parts,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
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SCHEME    of  thi    SEXUAL     SYSTEM, 
Either  pcblicu-,  i.  e.   have  vifible  flowers  : 

Monodiiiia,  males  and  females  in  the  fame  bed  : — ;.  e.  The  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  having  fta- 
mina  and  pillils  in  the  fame  flower. 
Diffiiiitas,  the  males  or  llamina  unconnefted  with  each  other. 

Indiffirentifiwus,  the  males  or  flamina  having  no  determinate  proportion  betwixt  each  other  as  to 
length. 

/.  f.  one  male,  oj  flamen,  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 

two  males,  or  flainin*. 

three  males. 

four  males. 

five  males. 

fix  males. 

feven  males. 

eight  males. 

nine  males. 


^■{ 


MONANDRIA, 
DiANDRIA, 

Triandria, 
Tetrandri  A,  . 
Pentandria,  ■ 
Hexandria,  ■ 
Heptandria,  ■ 
S.  Octandria,  • 
9.  Ekneandria,  ■ 


10, 

11. 

12. 


Decandria,    - 
Dodecandri  A,- 

ICOSANDRIA,      - 

taclc. 

POLVANDR 1  A, 


ten  males. 
•  eleven  males. 
■  twenty,  or  more,  males  inferted  into  the  calyx,  and  not  into  tke  rccep- 


-  all  above  twenty  males  inferted  into  the  receptacle. 
_Subordi)iatio,  two  of  the  males  or  flamina  uniformly  fliorter  than  the  refl. 

14.  DiDvNAMiA,    four  males,  two  of  them  uniformly  fliorter  than  the  other  two. 

ij.  Tetradynamia, —  fix  males,  two  of  which  are  uniformly  fliorter  than  the  relL 
Affnitas,  the  males  or  ftaminj  either  connected  to  each  other,  or  to  the  piflillum. 

16.  Mo.NODEiPHiA,  the  males  or  llamina  united  into  one  body  by  the  filaments. 

17.  DiADELPHiA,   the  llamina  united  into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

18.  Poi.y  ADELPHi  A,  the  flamina  united  into  three  or  more  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

19.  Syngenesi  A,  the  flamina  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  antherae. 

20.  Gynandria,  the  flamina  inferted  into  the  piftillum. 
^Dlclinia,  males  and  females  in  feparate  beds  ;  /.  e.  plants  that  have  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 

fame  fpecies. 

21.  MoNOECiA,  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fime  plant. 
23.  Dioeci  A,  male  flowers  in  one  pl^ni,  and  females  in  another,  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

23.  PoLYGAMiA,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  fame  fpecies. 
Ov  cLiSDESTisixr,  i.  e.  whofe  parts  of  fructification  ^rc  inviliblc. 

24.  Cryptogamia,  the  flowers  invifiblc,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  ranked  according  to  the  parts 
ef  frut^ification. 
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Thcfc  14Cl  ASSES  comprehend  every  known  genus, 
and  fpecics.  It  is  an  cafy  niaticr  to ctafs  a  pl.int  belong- 
ing to  any  of  thcfird  II  clallss,  as  they  all  depend  on 
the  nunibcrof  flamina,  or  male  parts,  without  regard  to 
any  other  circuinltance  :  only  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that 
the  iithclafs,  DoJixaijJria,  ■dkbough  its  title  is  ex- 
prcllivc  of  12  (lamina  only,  conlifts  of  fucli  plants  as 
are  furnilhcd  with  any  number  of  llamina  from  ii  to 
19  incluhvc.  The  reafon  of  the  chafiu  in  the  clall'es 
from  10  to  12  flamina,  is,  that  nu  flowers  have  yet  been 
found  with  only  11,  fo  as  to  form  a  clafs.  Refeda 
has  fomctimes  only  11,  but  oftener  more,  yet  never 
exceeding  15.  The  12th  clafs  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  the  preceding.  When  the  flaniina  amount 
to  above  30,  a  tyro  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  polyanJria  clafs.  In  reducing 
plants  of  this  kind  to  their  clalFes,  pariicidar  regard  mult 
be  had  to  the  infertion  of  the  flamina.  If  they  are  in- 
fcrted  into  the  calyx,  or  cap,  the  jdant  belongs  to  the 
icofandria  clafs;  if  into  the  receptacle,  or  bails  of  the 
flower,  it  belongs  to  the  polyandria.  This  diflinc^ion 
it  is  very  necelFary  to  obfervc,  as  the  plants  of  the  latter 
clafs  are  frequently  poifonons. 

The  14th  clafs  is  likewife  in  danger  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  4th.  In  the  4th,  the  number  of  fla- 
mina is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  14th.  But  in  the 
14th,  twoof  the  ftamina  are  uniformly  much  llioner 
than  the  other  two  ;  at  the  fame  time,  each  particular 
ilamen  belonging  to  the  different  pairs  Hands  direftly 
oppofiie  to  one  another. 

The  I  5tli  clafs  may  be  miftaken  for  the  6th, as  they  both 
conlid  of  the  fame  number  of  flamina.  But  in  the  15th, 
four  of  the  flamina  arc  uniformly  longer  than  the  other 
two  ;  and  ihefe  two  are  always  oppofitc  to  each  other. 

ORDERS. 

Is  the  firR  15  clalTcs,  the  Orders,  which  are  inferi- 
or divilions,  that  lead  us  a  (lep  nearer  the  genus,  are 
taken  from  the  piflils,  or  female  parts,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  clalfes  from  the  llamina  :  Monogynia,  digy- 
nia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  &c.  /.  e.  one,  two,  three, 
four,  &c.  female  parts.  When  the  piflils  or  female 
parts  have  no  ftalk  or  filament  like  the  llamina,  they 
arc  numbered  by  the  fligmata,  or  lops  of  the  piflils, 
wliich  in  that  cafe  adhere  to  the  capfule  in  the  form  of 
fmall  protuberances,  as  may  be  obfcrved  in  the  flowers 
•f  the  poppy,  S:c. 

The  Orders  of  the  I4ih  clafs  are  derived  from  adif- 
fcrent  foiircc.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  have  their 
feeds  either  inclofcd  in  a  capfule,  or  altogether  unco- 
vered. Hence,  ihcy  naturally  admit  of  a  divilion  into 
the  following  orders,  Vvl.  gymnofpermia,  comprehend- 
ing fuch  as  have  naked  feeds  ;  and  ai:giofi>cr»ua,  which 
comprehends  fuch  as  have  their  feeds  covered,  or  inclo- 
fcd in  a  capfule. 

The  15th  clafs  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  viz.  the 
filkulofa,  or  ihofe  which  have  a  ihort  filiqua,  or  pod  ; 
and  \.he  filiqiiofa,  orthofc  which  have  a  longer  filiqua. 

Thcordcrsof  the  16th,  i7ih,  18th,  and  20th  claf- 
fcs,  are  taken  from  the  number  of  llamina  ;  e.g.  nio- 
llodelphia/)f;;/a//./r/,;,  iUcaiiilria,  pohanJria,  &c. 

The  19th  clafs  confifts  of  plants  whofc  flowers  are 
compounded  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  flowers,  or  flof- 
cules,  inclofcd  in  one  common  calyx.  The  Orders  of 
this  clafs  arcj 


ANY. 

I'olygamia  aqualis,  or  fuch  whofc  llofculei  arc  ail 
furniflied  with  llamina,  and  piflils. 

Polyganiui  flurla,  comprehends  ihofc  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flofculesin  the  difk,  and  femsle  flofculcs 
in  the  margin.  This  circumllance  ismade  the  founda- 
tion of  the  three  following  orders.  I.  Pclygiiriiia  J'u- 
perfiua,  includes  all  thofe  wliofe  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  di(k  are  furniflied  with  fligmata,  and  bear  feed  ; 
and  whofc  female  flowers  in  the  radius  likewife  produce 
feeds.  2.  Potygaviiafnijlrniiea,  include  fuch  as  have 
hermaphrodite  feed-bearing  flofculcs  in  the  difk  ;  but 
whofc  flofculcs  in  the  radius,  having  no  fligmata,  arc 
barren.  3.  Polygamia  JiectU'aria,  is  the  reverfc  of  the 
former  :  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  difk  want 
fligmata,  and  are  barren  ;  but  the  female  flofculcs  in  the 
radius  arc  funiillied  with  fligmata,  and  produce  feeds. 

Polygamia  fegngata,  many  flofculcs  inclofcd  in  one 
common  calyx,  and  each  of  the  flofculcs  likewife  fur- 
niflied with  a  pcrianthium  proper  to  itfelf. 

I\'h>iogamia.  This  order  conflfts  only  of  fcven  genera, 
viz.  the  Itrumphia,  fcriphium,  corynibium,  jjfione,  lo- 
belia, viola,  and  impatiens  ;  none  of  which  have  pro- 
per compound  flowers,  but  are  ranked  undcrthisclafs, 
purely  from  the  circumflance  of  having  their  flamina 
united  by  theaiuherse. 

The  Orders  of  the  21ft  clafs  are  partly  taken  from 
the  number  of  flamina,  and  partly  from  the  names  and 
charadcrs  peculiar  to  fomc  of  the  other  clafTcs  ;  e.g. 
monoecia  trianJiin,  monoecia Jy/jgene/ia,  monceciigy- 
Jitt/idria. 

The  Orders  of  the  22d  clafs  arc  founded  upon  the 
number,  union,  and  fuiiation,  of  the  flamina  in  the 
male  flowers. 

The  Orders  of  the  23d  clafs  are  all  taken  from  claflical 
c]iarai5lers  ;  e.g.  polygamia  OTo/yarf/a,  polygamia  <//<rf;<7, 
and  polygamia  trixcia. 

The  24th  clafs  is  divided  into  the  four  foUowin" 
Orders  :  i.  ///;;:<?/, comprehending  all  thofe  plants  iha't 
bear  their  feeds  in  the  back  or  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  thofe 
that  arc  called  capillary  plants.  2.  iMiifci,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  mofs  kind.  3.  y1lg.e,  including  the 
lichens,  fuci,  and  many  others,  whofc  pans  of  fruclifi- 
cation  arc  either  altogether  invifible  or  exceedingly 
obfcnre.  4.  Fungi,  comprehending  all  the  nuilhroom 
tribe. 

Table  of  the  Orders. 

Ordtr,. 

CLAssI.conflflsof  2:       Monogynia,   Digynia  ;  com- 
prehending 18  genera. 

II.  3 :       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia;   35  genera. 

III.  3:       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia ;   76  genera. 

IV.  3:       Monogynia,    Digynia,     Te- 

tragynia :  8  J  genera. 

V.  6:       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia, Tetragynia,  Pen- 
iagynia,Polygynia;  364 
genera. 

VI.  5 :       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia, Tetragynia,  Po- 
lygynia;  83  genera. 

VII.  4:       Monogynia,     Digynia,    Te- 

tragynia, Hcptagynia  ;  7 
genera. 

Class 
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Class  Vlll.connfl 

s  of  4: 

IX. 

3: 

X. 

5: 

0 

XI. 

5: 

XII. 

S: 

XIII. 

7: 

:xiv. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 
XIX. 


XX. 


XXI.  11: 


XXII.  14 
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Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tii- 
gynia,  Tctragynia  ;    45 
genera. 
Monogynia,  Trigynia,  Hex- 

agynia ;  6  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia,  I'entagynia,  Dc- 
cagynia  ;  9s  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia, Pcncagynia,   Do- 
decagynia  ;   J3  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia, Pcntagynia,    Po- 
lygynia  ;  29  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia, Tetragynia,  Pcn- 
lagynia,  Hexagynia,  Po- 
lygyria ;   77  genera. 
Gymnofjierniia,  Angiofpcr- 

niia  ;   102  genera. 
Siliquofa,     Siliculofa ;       32 

genera. 
Triandria,  Pcntandria,  Oc- 
tandria,  Dccandria,  En- 
decanJria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria  ;   36  genera. 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Oc- 
tandria,    Dccandria ;   56 
genera. 
Pentandria,  Icofandria,  Po- 
lyandria ;   12  genera. 
Polyganiia  Eeqiiaiis,  Polyga- 
niia  fuperflua,  Polygamia 
fruflranea,  Polygamia  ne- 
ctifaria,    Polygamia    fe- 
gregata,Monogamia ;  1 16 
genera. 
Diandria,  Triandria,     Tc- 
trandria,         Pentandria, 
Hexandria,     Oftandria, 
Dccandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria  ;   33  genera. 
Monaudria,    Diandria,  Tri- 
andria, Tetrandria,  Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria,  Hep- 
tandria,  Polyandria,  Mo- 
nadeipliia.      Syngcntfia, 
Gynandria ;  80  genera. 
Monandria,  Diandria,  Tri- 
andria, Tetrandria,  Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria,  Oc- 
tandria,  Enneandria,  De- 
candria,Dodecandria,Po- 
lyandria,     Monadelphia, 
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Syngenefia,  Gynandria ; 
5S  genera. 
3 :      Mona-cia,    Dicrcia,  Tria?- 

cia  ;    34  genera. 
4  :     Filiccs,   Mufci,   Algx,  Fun- 
gi ;   51  genera. 
Appendix,  Palmae. 

Thefe  laft,  though  capable  of  being  arranged  in  ilie 
fevcral  clallts  of  ilic  fyflein,yei,  on  accoinitot  their  fni- 
gular  flrufturc,  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix,  con- 
taining fuch  genera  as  have  a  fpadix,  and  fpatha,  /.  e. 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  tlmt  particular 
receptacle,  or  feat,  called  a  fpailix,  protruded  from  a 
common  calyx  in  form  of  aiUeath,  calltdy/ifl//;<j.  This 
order  confifls  of  trees  and  Ihrubs  only.  Thcfe  have  al- 
ways a  fnnple  Hem,  not  branched,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top,  refcnibling  thofc  of  fern,  being  a  compofiiion  of  a 
leaf  and  a  branch  :  it  is  csWeAj'io/.s;  and  the  corolla 
always  three  petals,  or  three  deep  divifions.  The 
known  genera  are  10  in  number. 

GENERA. 

Having,  thus,  explained  the  diftinflions  of  clafles 
and  orders,  the  next  Hep  is  the  invelligation  of  the 
genus,  or  family. 

The  effence  of  every  vegetable,  fays  Linnasus,  con- 
fills  in  the  fruclilication  (or  mode  of  fruit-bearing), 
and  the  clFcncc  of  the  fruJtiiication  coDfifts  in  tlie 
flower  and  fruit  ;  the  elTcnce  of  the  flower  conlifts  in 
the  anthera;  and  fliguia,  and  the  elfcnce  of  the  fruit 
confiils  in  the  feed.  Hence,  in  his  fcxual  theory,  he 
ncceflarily  makes  the  rtowcr  and  fruit  the  foundation 
of  his  generic  diftindioRS.  Thofe  are  generally  com- 
pofed  (if  feven  ))arts  ;  the   calyx,  the  corolla,  the 

STAMINA,  the  nsTILLU.M,  therERlCARflUMjthe  SE- 

MiNA,  the  RECETTACULUM  ;  and  the  prefencc,  or  ab- 
fence,  the  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fuuation 
of  the  feveral  parts, conRitute  the  genus.  But,  as  there 
are  few  genera  wherein  all  the  parts  of  ihe,  iiaturai 
charaOlier  are  conflant  in  every  one  of  the  fpccies,  it  is 
necellarv  to  fix  upon  fuch  circumltances  as  arc  conilanc 
in  both  genus  and  fpecies,  and  call  thofc  the  cjf^>:ti:il 
or  ruling  character,  as  well  the  more  cafdy  to  dillin- 
guilh  one  geims  from  another,  as  to  regulate  and  fix 
the  feveral  fpccies  and  their  varieties  to  their  rcfpecJliyc 
genera  ;  for  which  purpofe,  in  fonie  cafes,  LinnaeuS 
was  obliged  to  have  recoiirfe  to  the  r.cC.aiiu>7i,  after- 
wards explained.  The  firll  four  parts  of  ilie  fruftifica- 
tion  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  lafl  three 
arc  parts  of  the  fruit. 

I.  The  CALYX  (a),  a  c;//',  is  tlie  termination  of  the 
outer  bark   {cortc:^')    of  a  plant.     Its  chief  ui'c   is   to 
iuclofe,    fupport,  and  protect,  the  other  parts  of  the 
fruiflitication.     When  prefent,  it  is  fcatcd  on  the  re- 
ceptacle : 


(a)  The  calyx  isconfidered  as  a  part  of  the  flower,  though  it  more  generally  attends,  and  is  permanent  M'ith, 
the  fruit,  as  in  the  clafs  didynamia,  and  mod  other  plants;  yet  fometimes  it  drops  before  or  with  the  corolla, 
and  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  in  the  clafs  tetradynaniia,  and  many  other  plants.  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  part 
of  th-e  flower,  as  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  coining  out  after  ilic  plant  has  done  flowering  ;  yet  in  patagonula  it 
is  obferved  to  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  in  the  fruit  than  it  had  in  the  flower.  In  fonie  plants  there  is 
none,  or  fcarce  perceptible  ;  in  others,  it  is  only  a  rim  or  border  (margo).  The  germen  is  alfo  confidered  as 
part  of  the  flower,  as  being  the  bafe  of  the  piftilluni,  though  it  afterwards  becomes  the  feed-veffel. 
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ceptaclc:  and  is  diftinguiHied  by  its  figure  ;  by  the 
number,  divifion,  ami  llupc,  of  its  leaves,  or  ftgments ; 
and  l>y  the  following  iiinies,  according  to  the  circiim- 
ftances  wiih  which  it  is  attended. 

Peri.aktu  iu.m,  {fill-rounding  thi  ftoiusr),  when  its 
flation  is  clo(c  to,  and  furronnds  the  other  parts  of  the 
fructiticaiion,  and  itisthcn  called  \hQ  peruTiithtum  ofths 
jruClificati'jn  :  If  it  includes  many  flofcnles,  as  in  fca- 
biofa,  and  other  aggregate  and  compound  flowers,  it  is 
called  a  covtmon  j'vrianthiuin  :  if  it  includes  only  one 
flofcule,  in  fuch  flowers  it  is  called  a/rd^irr /■^rw;;//';- 
um  :  if  it  includes  the  llamina,  and  not  thcgcrmcn,  it 
is  the  perianihium  of  the  f.oivcr,  and  is  laid  to  be 
above,  as  in  loniccra,  ribcs,  campanula,  &c. :  ifit  in- 
cludes the  germen,  but  not  the  fl.iniina,  it  is  liie  pe- 
rianthium  of  the  fruit,  and  is  faid  to  be  biloiu,  as  in 
linnasa,  and  morina,  each  of  which  have  two  calyces 
and  two  receptacles  above  each  oilier,  one  of  the 
flower,  and  theoihcr  of  the  fruit,  and  may,  therefore, 
fervc  as  inftances  in  both  cafes. 

Involucru.m,  (a  cover),  when  flationcd  at  the  foot 
of  an  umbel,  below  the  common  receptacle,  and  at  a 
diftancf.  from  the  fiower  :  it  is  called  ;/«/zvr/i//,  if  pla- 
ced under  the  univerlal  umbel  ;  and  partial,  if  placed 
under  a  partial  umbel. 

Amentum,  [^  thong),  meaning  a  catkin,  when  it 
confills  of  a  great  immber  of  chatiy  fcalcs,  difpofed 
along  a  llendcraxis,  or  common  receptacle,  which,  from 
its  refemblance  to  a  cat's  tail,  has  obtained  the  name 
catkin  ;  and  thefe  flowers  have  generally  no  petals. 
Sometimes  the  fame  amentum  fupports  both  male  and 
female  flowers,  dillinft,  on  the  lamc  plant,  as  in  car- 
pinus,  occ. ;  fometimcs  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  removed  from  each  other  on  the  fame  plant,  and 
the  amentum  fupports  only  the  male  flowers,  and  the 
female  flowers  arc  inclofcd  by  a  perianihium,  as  in  co- 
ryhis,  jugtans,  fagus,  Sf. ;  and  fouuiiiiies  an  amen- 
tum only  fipports  male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  another  plant,  as  lalix,  populus,  &c. 

Spatha,  (a//).-.;//'),  beir.jia  fort  of  calyx  growing 
from  the  ftalk,  burlling  lengthways,  and  protruding  a 
fp-)dix,  or  rirct/^/ic.V,  fiipporting  one  or  more  flowers, 
which  have  often  no  p»riant)iimn  :  it  confifls  either 
of  one  leaf,  with  a  valve  or  opening  on  one  fide  only, 
as  in  narcilPis,  galanthus,  and  the  greater  number  of 
fpathaceous  plants  ;  or  of  two  leaves,  with  two  valves, 
or'openings,  as  in  ftraiioics,  Src.  ;  or  is  imbricated,  as 
in  mufa,  &c.  with  one  or  two  valves. 

Glu.ma,  [^  hiijk  ;)  this  chiefly  belongs  to  corn  and 
graffcs,  cnufiilini:  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  valves, 
folding  over  tach  other  like  fcales,  and  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a  1  )ng,  ftitr,  pointed,  prickle,  called  the 
arifla  (beard,  or  awn). 

Calyptra,  (a  veil,  or  covering),  the  proper  calyx  to 
themoiTes;  it  is  placed  over  the  anthera:  of  the  ftaniina, 
refenibling  an  extinguillier,  a  hood,  or  monk's  cowl. 

Vo  1.  V  A ,  from  its  infolding,  or  involving,  \i  the  proper 
calyx  to  fungilfcs,  being  membranaceous,  and  fiir- 
rDundiiii^  the  (talk  or  pillar  before  their  expanfion. 

[his  often  difli(!u!t  to  diftinguifh  the  calyx  from  the 
braJlcK,  or  floral  leaves,  which  arc  found  on  many 
plants,  fitnated  on  the  flower-flalks  ;  and  are  often  fo 
near  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  fruilification  as  to  be 
confo'tmlcd  with,  and  miflakcn  for,  the  calyx,  as  in 
tilia,  helleborus,  pafEtlora,  &c.  (in  hcUcborus  the  calyx 
Vol.  hi. 
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is  wanting):  but  they  may  be  bert  diftinguiflied  by 
this  rule;  the  floral  leaves  diifcr  in  ihipc  and  colour 
from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,  b^it  src  commonly 
of  the  fame  duration;  whereas  the  calyx  always  withers 
when  tiic  fruit  is  ripe,  if  not  before.] 

II.  The  tOllOLLA,  (a  -Jorealh,  or  little  crovi):),  is 
the  termination  of  the  inner  bark  [liber)  of  liic  plant  ; 
which  accompanies  the  frudlification,  in  the  form  of 
leaves  varioufly  coloured  :  it  is  generally  fcated  on  the 
receptacle,  foicetimeson  the  calyx;  fcrvitig  as  an  inner 
worii  of  defence  to  the  p^rt  it  inclofes  ;  as  the  calyx, 
which  is  ufiially  of  flrongcr  texture,  docs  for  an  oiitcr 
work.  The  leaves  of  which  the  corolla  are  compofeJ  arc 
called  petals,  by  the  number,  divifion,  and  fliape  of 
which  it  is  dillinguithed.  It  is  faid  to  be  belo-ai,  when  it 
includes  the  gcrnien,  and  is  attached  to  the  part  imme- 
diately below  if,  as  in  falvia,  borago,  convolvulus,  pri- 
mula, &c.  i  and  it  is  faid  to  be  above,  when  it  is  placed 
above  the  germen,  as  in  loniccra,  ribcs,  Crataegus,  &c. 
In  refped  to  duration,  the  corolla  cither  continues  till 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  is  nyir.pha;a  ;  or  falls  off  at  the  flrll 
opening  of  the  flower,  as  in  aiflaea,  thaliclrum  ;  or  falls 
off  with  the  flamina  and  other  parts  of  the  flower,  as 
in  mofl  plants  ;  or  does  not  fall,  but  withers,  asincatn- 
piniila,  cucumis,  and  others. 

There  is  alio  a  pan  which  Linnaus  fays  principally 
belongs  to  the  corolla,  as  an  appendage  to  the  petals  ; 
which  he  calls  the /.f^iz;/,'/:/,'  (from  nedlar,  the  fabled 
drink  of  the  gods) ;  and  is  that  part  containing  the 
honey,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  bees,  and  oltler 
infefts.  But,  though  in  fuch  plants  where  it  is  found, 
it  may  more  commonly  be  attached  to  the  corolla,  and 
be  then  mofl  evident  ;  yet  it  is  almoft  as  often  at- 
tached to  other  parts  of  the  fructification  :  Linnaeus, 
therefore,  chiefly  makesufe  of  it  as  antficniial  charac- 
ter in  many  of  the  genera,  as  being  lefs  variable  than 
his  other  dilHnftions  ;  and  oblcrvcs,  that  when  it  is 
diiiin^^  from  the  petals,  that  is,  not  united  with  their 
fulillance,  thofe  plants  are  generally  poifonous.  The 
tube  or  lower  part  of  monopttalous  flowers,  he  con- 
Itders  as  a  true  neflarium,  becaufc  it  contains  a  fwcet 
liqnor.  But,  as  it  aflords  very  fingular  varieties  in 
other  inftances,  it  has  obtained  ihe  lollowing  dillinc- 
tions. 

1.  Cai.ycine  kectaria,  fuch  as  arc  fitnated  uir. 
on,  and  make  a  part  of,  the  calyx;  as  in  tropaeolum, 
monotropa,  &c. 

2.  CoRoi.LACEOus  KECTARIA,  fuch  as  .ire  attach- 
ed to  the  corolla.  Thcfc  are  called  calcariate  (front 
calcar),  when  they  refeniblc  a  fpur,  or  horn  :  which  arc 
cither  on  flowers  of  one  petal,  as  in  Valeriana,  antirrhi- 
num, &c.  ;  or  on  flowers  of  many  petals,  as  in  orchis, 
delphinium,  viola,  fumaria,  &c.  Or  the  niflarium 
lies  within  the  fubftance  of  the  petals,  as  in  fritillaria^ 
lilinni,  btrberis,  iris,  ranuncidus,  5:c. 

2.  SrAMiNEoi's  NECTAR  I  A,  fuch  as  attend  the  (lami- 
na, and  are  either  feaiedupon  theanihtrx,asin  adenan- 
thera  ;  or  upon  the  tilamcnis,  as  in  laurus,  dii.^laninns, 
campanula,  S(c. 

<).  I'isTiLLACEOus  sECTARiA,  fuch  as  accompsny 
the  piflillnni,  and  are  placed  upon  the  grrn-en,  as  in 
hyacinthus,  buiomus.  chtiranihus,  hrfptris,  &c. 

J.  RECErTACLMACEOtS  NKCTAKIA,  fuel)  3S  join  tO 

the  receptacle,  as  in  polygonum,  fedum,  fcmpcrvivnm, 
&c. 

;  I  The 
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6.  Nectaria  that  crown  the  corolla,  that  is,  when 
placed  in  a  lerics  or  row  within  the  petals,  though  en- 
tirely iincouiie»;tcd  with  llieir  fiibllancc,  as  in  paliifloia, 
lychnis,  lilenc,  &c. ;  and  in  this  litiiation  it  olUn  rc- 
fcniblcs  a  cup,  as  in  NarcilUis,  Sec. 

7.  Nectaria,  of"  lingular  conllruclion,  being  fuch 
as  cannot  properly  he  placed  under  any  of  the  lorego- 
in<T  JillinClions,  as  mi  aniumuni,  curcuma,  falix,  uriica, 
&c. 

The  proper  nfe  of  the  ncftarium,  and  why  it  flio;ild 
have  ilicli  very  different  fiiuations,  is  not  yet  known: 
but  as  it  is  found  in  moll  plants,  there  is  great  rcafon 
to  believe  it  an  ellcntial  part  in  the  frudificatiun, 
though  not  always  perceptible. 

III.  The  STAMINA,  (threads,  or  chives) ;  the 
males  of  the  flower  proceeding  from  the  woodofihe 
plant,  each  llanien  confilling  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
lilament  and  the  aniheras.  In  nioft  flowers  they  arc 
placed  upon  the  receptacle,  within  the  corolla,  and 
round  the  germen ;  and  are  chiefly  didinguilhed  by 
number. 

The  Filament,  (from  _fi/»m,  a  thread),  is  the 
thrcad-lhipcd  part  of  the  (lamen,  ferving  as  a  footllalk 
to  elevate  the  anthers,  and  is  fonietimes  found  to  have 
jags,  or  d\\'\l\oas(/inifii:rJj  which  are  either  two,  as  in 
f.ilvia  i  three,  as  in  fumaria  ;  or  nine,  as  in  (he  clafs 
diadclphia.  They  are  alfo  dirtinguillied  by  their  form, 
or  figure,  as  awl-lh.iped,  thread-lbaptd,  hair-like,  fpi- 
ral,  revolute,  Sec. :  by  their  proponion,  as  equal,  un- 
equal, irregular,  long,  or  (liort :  and  by  their  fituaiion, 
being  generally  opjiofite  to  the  leaves,  or  divilions,  of 
the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  petals  ;  that  is,  when 
the  divihons  of  the  calyx  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  and  to  the  flaniina.  In  monopetaloiis  flowers 
they  are  generally  inferted  into  the  corolla  ;  but  Icarce- 
ly  ever  in  the  flowers  of  more  than  one  petal,  but  into 
the  receptacle  :  Yet  in  the  clafs  icofandria  they  are  in- 
ferted into  the  calyx  or  corolla  (though  the  iiowers 
have  many  petals),  as  alfo  in  a  few  other  plants.  But 
in  the  cliifs  polyandria,  and  mod  other  polypctalous 
plants,  they  are  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  like  the 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  clafs  gynandria,  however,  is 
an  exctplion  to  the  above  rules,  where  the  ftamina  are 
placed  upon  the  piflillum,  or  female  part  of  the  flower; 
ajid  are  fonietimes  without  filaments. 

The  An  Til  ERA  [(rom  a/!rhos,z  flower),  emphatical- 
ly fo  called  from  its  great  utility  in  the  fruaification, 
is  the  top  or  funimit  of  the  filament,  containing  the 
impregnating  pollen,  or  farina;  and  is  either  one  to 
each  filament,  as  in  moll;  plants;  or  one  common  to 
three  filaments,  as  in  ciicurbita,  &c. ;  or  one  common 
to  five  filaments,  as  in  the  whole  clafs  of  fyngenefia  :  or 
fometimes  there  are  two  anthen-e  to  each  filament,  as 
in  ranunculus  and  mercurialis;  three  to  each  filament, 
as  in  fumaria  ;  five  to  three  filaments,  as  in  bryonia  ; 
or  five  to  each  filament,  as  in  theobroma.  The  anthera 
is  alfo  diftinguitlied  by  its  form  or  figure,  as  oblong, 
round,  angular,  &c.  It  alfo  confills  of  one  or  more 
cells,  which  biirft  differently  in  different  plants;  either 
on  the  fide,  as  in  mofl  plants;  on  the  top;  or  from 
the  top  to  the  bafe.  It  is  alfo  fallened  to  the  top  of 
the  filament,  either  by  its  bafe,  as  in  moll  plants,  or 
horizontally  by  its  middle,  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
fo  poifcd  as  to  turn  like  a  vane  (vcrfatilis)  :  or  it  is 
fixed  by  its  fide,  leaning  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
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then  called  incumbent :  or  it  fometimes  grows  to  the 
nciffarium,  as  in  collus  ;  10  the  receptacle,  as  in  aurum  ; 
to  the  pilliUum,  as  intlie  clafs  of  gynandria. 

IV.  ThePlSTlLLUM,  or  female  part  of  the  flower, 
is  (aid  by  Linn;'eus  to  be  a  proiluftion  of  the  pitii  of  the 
plant.  It  is  that  erci.t  column  which  is  generally  placed  in 
thccentrcofilu  flower,  amidll  thellamina;  andconlifts 
of  three  parts,  the  germen,   ihe  ftyle,  and  the  fligma. 

1.  Gi:r.men  [3.  bud),  is  the  bafe  of  the  piltilium, 
fuppaniiig  the  lt)le.  After  a  proctfs  of  nature,  it  be- 
comes a  lecd-vell'el,  and  niay,tliert(bre,  be  conlidercd 
as  the  rudiuiciit  of  the  ptricarpium.  It  is  diltinguilh- 
cd  by  its  ihapc,  number,  and  Jituation  ;  and  is  laid  to 
be  above  or  bel'^w,  according  to  its  fituaiion  above  or 
below  the  attachment  of  the  corolla. 

2.  The  Style  (from  Jljlns,  a  pillar),  is  thai  part 
which  elevates  the  lligma  from  the  germen,  in  order  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  flamina,  and  to  convey  tile 
eflirts  down  to  the  germen,  as  through  a  tube.  It  is 
diltingiiidied  either  by  its  luimber,  which,  when  pre- 
fcnt  (or  when  abfent,  the  number  of  fligmata),  gives 
rife  to  mofl  of  the  orders,  and  arc  called  lb  many  fe- 
males; or  by  iis  divifions  (lacin'tu),  being  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple,  &c.  though  joined  at  the  bafe; 
or  by  its  length,  being  longer,  fliortcr,  or  equal  with 
the  flamina;  or  by  its  proportion,  being  thicker  or 
thinner  than  the  flamina;  or  by  its  figure,  being  an- 
gular, cylindric,  awl-lliaped,  bent,  &c. ;  or  by  its  fitu- 
aiion, being  generally  on  ihe  lopot  the  germen,  iliough 
in  fome  iullances  fuppofed  10  be  boih  above  and  below, 
as  in  capparis,  and  euphorbia  ;  nnlcfs  the  lower  part  in 
thefe  genera  be  confidcred  as  the  exicnfion  of  the  re- 
cepiacle  :  It  is  alfo  often  placed  on  the  fide  of  the 
germen,  as  in  hirtella,  furiana;  alfo  in  rofa,  rnbus,  and 
the  reft  of  the  plants  in  the  clafs  and  order  icofandria 
polygynia.  \\'ith  refpeft  to  duration,  it  generally  falls 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower;  but  in  fome  plants 
is  permanent,  and  attends  the  fruit  to  its  maturity,  as 
in  the  clafs  tctradynamia.  In  flowers  which  have  no 
flyle,  the  iligma  adheres  to  the  germen. 

3.  The  Stigma  (a  i/iark),  when  fiuglc,  is  general- 
ly placed  like  a  head  on  the  fummit  of  the  flyle  :  when 
feveral,  they  are  either  placed  on  the  top,  or  regularly 
difpofed  along  the  fide;  and  covered  with  a  moiflure, 
to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  anthcras.  It  is  diflinguiflied 
either  by  its  number,  being  fingle  in  mofl  plants  ;  by 
its  divifions;  by  its  figure,  or  Ihape;  by  its  length; 
by  its  thicknefs;  and  by  its  duration,  as  in  mofl  plants 
it  withers  when  the  germen  is  become  a  feed-veflel,  in 
fome  it  is  permanent,  as  in  papaver. 

V.  The  PERICARPIUM,  (round the  fruh ) ;  the 
germen  grown  to  maturity,  and  now  become  a  matrix, 
or  feed-veflel.  All  plants,  however,  are  not  furniflied 
with  a  feed-vellel,  as  in  corylus,  &c.  In  many,  it  is 
fupplied  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  converging  inclo- 
fes  the  feeds  till  they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  rough-leaved  plants,  and  the  labial  and  com- 
pound flowers  of  the  feveral  clalFes  pentandria,  didyna- 
mia,  and  fyngenefia.  Sometimes  the  receptacle  fup- 
l>lies  the  ofHce  of  feed-vclTel,  as  in  gundelia  ;  and  fome- 
times the  nei5larium,  as  in  carex.  The  pericarpium  is 
fituated  at  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  either  above  or 
below,  or  both,  as  in  faxifraga,  and  lobelia  ;  and  is  dif- 
tingnilhed  by  the  following  appellations,  according  to 
its  different  flrudure. 

I.    CArSULA_, 
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1.  Capsula  [i  little  chefljOr  calhet),  which  is  fre- 
quently fiicculenc  whiiil  green  j  but  when  ripe,  it  is  a 
dry  hiiftcy  feed-vcflTcl,  that  cleaves,  or  pans  in  fomc  de- 
terminate manner  to  difcharge  its  contents  ;  and  by 
fome  fort  of  elaftic  motion,  the  feeds  are  often  darted 
forth  with  confiderable  velocity,  as  in  diflamniis,  &c. 
It  opens  alfo  various  ways  ;  either  at  the  top,  as  in 
nioft  plants  ;  at  the  bottom  ;  at  the  fide;  horizontally 
acrofs  the  middle  ;  or  longitudinally  ;  and  if  ii  is  arti- 
culated, or  jointed,  it  opens  at  each  of  the  joints,  which 
contains  a  lingle  feed.  It  is  funhtr  diflingiiiflicd  ex- 
ternally, by  its  number  of  valves  ;  and  internally,  by 
the  number  of  its  cells,  or  divifions,  wherein  the  feed  is 
inclofed  ;   as  alfo  by  its  (liape,  and  fubftancc. 

2.  SiLiq_UA  {^a. I>(d),  which  is  a  pcricarpium  of  two 
valves;  but  as  forae  are  long,  others  round  or  broad, 
Linnaeus  thought  itnecellary  todiftinguilh  them  by  their 
form  into  fd'upu  and  filicuin ;  which  gives  rife  to  the 
two  orders  in  the  clafs  tctradynamia.  Theji/iijna  means 
a  long  pod,  being  much  longer  than  broad,  as  in  bralllca, 
fiiiapis,  &c.  ;  the  ////V.v/«  (a  little  filiqua),  is  a  roumlifli 
pod,  either  fiat  orfpherical,  and  the  length  and  breadth 
nearly  equal,  as  in  lunaria,  draba,  ihlafpi,  &c.  In 
both,  the  apex,  which  had  been  the  Uyle,  is  often  fo 
long  beyond  the  valves,  as  to  be  of  equal  length  with 
the  pod  ;  and  the  feeds  in  both  are  faflcned  alternately 
by  a  flender  thread,  to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of 
the  valves. 

;.  Legumen  {/"'(ft-'),  is  alfo  a  pod,  and  is  likewifc 
a  pericarpium  of  two  valves,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
failened  to  (liort  receptacles  along  the  upper  future  on- 
ly, on  each  llde,  alternate  ;  this  chiefly  belongs  to  the 
papilionaceous  or  buiterdy  flowers  of  the  clafs  diadcl- 
phia. 

4.  FOLLICULUS  (a  /ilt/i  I'ai^,  in  former  editions 
called  coj!Cil>tac!tlum),  is  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve 
only,  opening  lengthwife  on  one  lide,  and  the  feeds 
not  faftcned  to  the  future,  but  to  a  receptacle  within 
the  fruit,  as  in  apocynnm,  afclepias,  &c. 

5.  Drupa  (from  dnip.e,  unripe  olives),  is  a  peri- 
carpium that  is  fucculent,  or  pulpy,  having  no  valve 
or  external  opening.  It  contains  within  its  fubflancc 
a  flone  or  nut  ;  that  is,  a  feed  inclofed  with  an  hard 
ligneous  crull,  as  olea,  cornus,  juglans,  prunus,  amyg- 
dalus,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  drupa  is  fcatcd  below  the 
calyx,  it  is  furnilhed  with  an  umbilicus  like  the  po- 
mum. 

6.  PoMUM  (an  (r/j/Zi.'),  is  alfo  a  pericarpium  that  is 
fucculent,  or  pulpy,  and  without  valve  ;  but  containing 
in  the  middle  a  membranous  capfulc,  with  fevcral  cells 
or  cavities  containing  the  feeds  ;  and  at  the  end  oppo- 
litc  to  the  footftalk  there  is  generally  a  fin:ill  cavity 
called  iimbtliais  (ihc  navel),  from  its  refemblance  to 
tliat  part  in  animals,  and  which  was  formerly  the  calyx, 
feated  above  the  fruit,  and  perfiftent,  as  in  pyrus,  cu- 
cumis,  cucurbita,  &c. 

7.  Bacca  (a  iirry),  is  alfo  a  pulpy  pericarpium 
without  valve,  incloling  one  or  more  feeds,  which  have 
no  membranous  capfulc,  or  covering,  but  are  difpofed 
promifcuouily  through  the  pulp,  as  in  folanum,  &c. 
and  are  generally  placed  on  footflalks  attached  to  re- 
ceptacles within  the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  berry 
alfo  admits  of  the  following  diltinc'lion  :  It  is  faid  10 
be  />rtpir,  when  it  is  a  true  pericarpium  forincd  of  a 
jermen  ;   and  itupiopcr,  when  it  is  formed  from  other 
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parts  of  the  fructification  ;  as  in  monis,  rofa,  jiinipernj, 
taxus,  &c.  A  large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a  berry  i 
an<l  in  junipcrus  the  three  petals  become  the  nmbilicus ; 
in  potcrium  the  berry  is  formed  of  the  lulie  of  ihe  co- 
rolla ;  in  fragaria,  &c.  it  is  formed  of  ihe  top  of  ihc 
receptacle  ;  in  rubus,  &c.  it  is  formed  from  a  feed, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  berry;  in  rufcus,  &c. 
it  is  inclofed  within  and  is  a  part  of  the  ncdary.  The 
berry  is  commonly  either  round  or  oval,  and  is  fre- 
quently furnilhed  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  ribes,  &c. : 
It  does  not  naturally  open  to  difperfe  the  feeds  like  the 
capfulc,  that  olScc  being  performed  by  birds  and  other 
animals. 

8.  Strobilus  (a  cone),  is  a  pericarpium  formed  of 
an  anuinum,  being  a  fced-vcflll  comjiofed  of  woody 
fcales  placed  againll  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
opening  only  at  the  top  of  the  fcales,  being  firmly  fixed 
below  to  a  fort  of  axis  or  receptacle,  occnj)ying  the 
middle  of  the  cone  ;  as  in  pinus,  thuya,  cuprcllus.  See. 

VI.  SKMINA  (thc/aA).  A /:<'j'  is  the  elfencc 
of  the  fruit  of  every  vegetable  ;  and  is  defined  by  Lin- 
nasus  to  be  "  a  deciduous  part  of  the  plant,  containing 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  vegetable,  fertilized  by  the 
fprinkling  of  the  pollen."  Seeds  are  diflinguilhcd 
according  to  number,  fliape,  texture,  appendage,  &c. 
A  feed,  properly  fo  called,  conlills  of  the  five  following 
parts  ;   to  which  are  added  the  nux,  and  prop:".go. 

1.  The  CoRcui.UM  (lor  cor,  a  heart),  is  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  feed,  and  principle  of  the  fuluie  plant  ; 
and  conlilfs  of  two  parts,  viz.  plumula,  and  roflellum, 
riumulti  is  the  fcaly  part  and  elicnce  of  the  corculum, 
which  afcends,  and  becomes  the  llcm,  or  trunk,  of  the 
plant  :  it  extends  itftlfiuto  the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  or 
cotyledons,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Imall  fort  of  branch 
refcmbling  a  feather.  K',J)cll:im  is  the  plain  or  liniplc 
part  of  the  corculum,  which  dcfcends  into  the  ear.h, 
and  becomes  the  root:  its  form  is  that  of  a  fmall  beak, 
placed  without  the  the  lobes,  and  adhering  internally  to 
the  plumula. 

2.  Tile  Cotyledons  (from  cotyledon,  i\\t  hollow 
of  the  huckle-bone),  are  the  thick  porous  lide-lobesof 
the  feed,  conlilling  of  farinaceous  matter,  atid  which 
involve,  and  for  fome  time  furnilli  nourifhnicnt  10  the 
embryo  plant,  but  wither  and  die  away  when  it  be- 
comes flrong.  If  a  plant  be  cut  below  the  cotyledons, 
it  will  fcaree  ever  put  out  frelh  leaves,  but  withers  and 
decays  ;  if  it  is  cut  above  the  cotyledons,  it  generally 
flioots  out  afrefii,  and  continues  to  grow  :  Therefore, 
if  plants  whofe  cotyledons  rife  above  groind,  as  tur- 
nips, &c.  be  cut  or  eat  to  the  ground  by  cattle,  they 
decay  ;  but  where  the  cotyledons  remain  below 
ground,  as  in  gralfcs,  and  are  cut  or  eat  10  the  ground, 
they  will  Ihoot  out  afrelli.  The  cotyledons  are  alfo 
called  the  f:mh:al  or  J'ccd  leaves  :  lomc  plants  have 
only  one,  as  in  grafics  and  in  cnfcuta.  Sec.  ;  others 
two,  as  in  vicia,  &c.  ;  linum  has  four  ;  cuprelfus  has 
five  ;  and  pinus,  Linn^rus  fays,  has  ten.  The  coty- 
ledons in  mulhrooms,  ferns,  and  molfes,  are  not  fulfi-  • 
ciently  afccrtained  10  know  if  they  have  ary. 

3.  The  HiLUM  (the  black  fpot  on  a  bean,  called 
the  eye),  is  the  external  mark  or  fcaron  the  feed,  where 
it  was  faflencd  within  the  pericarpium. 

4.  The  ."^RiLLrs,  a  term  iifed  to  exprefs  il.e  pro- 
per exterior  coat  or  covering  of  the  feed  ;  which  falls 
off  fponianeoully,  and  is  either  cartilaginous  of  fuccu- 
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lent .  yet  feeds  are  laid  to  be  nahd,  when  not  inclofcj 
ill  any  fort  of  pcricarpium,  as  in  the  clafs  and  order 
didynaniia  gymnoi'pcrniia. 

5.  The  CoRONULA,  is  tiihcr  a  little  fort  of  calyx 
adhering  10  the  top  of  die  fecd,lilie  a  little  crown,  .uid 
aflifting  to  difpcrle  it  by  flyin;^^  as  in  fcabiofa,  knaiuia. 
Sec.  where  the  little  calyx  of  the  tlorct  becomes  the 
crown  of  the  feed  :  Or  a  down  ;  which  is  either  lea- 
thery, as  in  Valeriana,  leontodon,  gnaphalinm,  &c.  ; 
or  it  is  hairy,  as  in  tulfilago,  fenccio,  hieraciniTi,  &c. 
[This  down  lias  generally  been  thought  intended  to 
difperfe  the  feeds  ;  yet  as  it  frequently  breaks  oiFwlicn 
tliofe  have  flown  to  fomc  dillance,  and  is  fcen  flying 
alone,  fomc  have  imagined  that  the  down  is  only  in- 
tended as  a  defence  of  the  feed  till  arrived  at  maturity.] 
— The  coronula  is  alfo  either  fitting  (fefilu),  that  is, 
attached  clofe  to  the  feed,  as  in  hicraciiim,  &c.  ;  or 
foot-llalked  (flipitatus),  by  a  thread  elevating  and  con- 
neflingthe  crown,  or  tntt,  with  the  feeds,  as  in  ladiica, 
crepis,  &c.  Some  feeds  are  alfo  furnilhed  with  a  wing, 
a  tail,  a  hook,  awn,  &c.  all  cominj^  under  the  term 
coronula,  and  tending  either  to  difperfe  or  tix  the  feve- 
ral  feeds  to  which  ihey  belong.  Other  feeds  are 
fiu-niflied  with  an  elaftic  force,  in  order  to  difperfe  them  ; 
which  is  either  in  the  calyx,  as  in  oats,  and  fonie  others  ; 
in  the  pappus,  as  in  centaurea-crupina  ;  or  in  the  cap- 
fule,  as  in  geranium,  fraxinella,  fpurting  cucumber, 
&c.  Other  feeds,  cfpecially  ihofe  whofe  pcricarpium 
is  a  berry,  as  alfo  the  nutmeg,  and  other  nuts,  are  dif- 
perfed  by  birds,  and  other  animals. 

Nux  [Nut),  a  feed  inclofed  in  an  hard  woody  fub- 
flance,  called  i\\ejhell,  which  is  one-celled,  two-celled, 
&c.  and  the  inclofed  feed  is  called  the  kernel. 

Protago.  The  feed  of  a  mofs,  not  coming  under  the 
above  dcfcription,Linn£enscallsP?-6/>'/g'o(3////>,ory/,'6o/;) 
which  has  neither  coat  nor  cotyledon,  but  conlills  on- 
)y  of  a  naked  plumula  where  the  roflellum  is  infcrted 
into  the  calyx  of  the  plant. 

VII.  The  RECEPTACULUM  is  the  bafe  which 
receives,  fupports,  and  connects,  the  other  parts  of  the 
frnflification  ;  but  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Linnarus  (in 
his  Cen.  PL)  when  it  can  be  introduced  as  a  charac- 
ter varying  in  fiiape  and  furfacf,  as  principally  in  the 
clafs  fyngcncfia.     It  has  the  following  diflinclions. 

Proper, when  it  fupports  the  pans  of  a  lingle  fruc- 
.tification  only  :  When  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  only  the 
pans  of  the  flower  are  joined,  and  not  the  germen,  it 
is  called  a  receptacle  of  the  fo'iver  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
germen  beingplaced  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower. 
Las  a  proper  bafe  of  its  own,  which  is  called  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fruit  :  And  it  is  called  a  receptacle  oj  the 
feeds,  when  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  the  (beds  are  faflencd 
within  the  pcricarpium.  In  fome  fim pie  flowers,  where 
the  germen  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  tlie 
flower,  the  fruit  has  a  feparaie  rceptacle,  as  in  mag- 
nolia, nvaria,  &c.  in  which  genera  the  numerous  gcr- 
niina  are  feated  upon  a  receptacle,  rihng  like  a  pillar 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruelification. 

Common,  when  it  fupports  and  connefts  a  head  of 
flowers  in  common  ;  as  in  the  amentum,  and  other  ag- 
gregate flowers. 

Umbella,  which  hij^nxns  cMs  a  receptacle.  See 
aggregate  flowers,  under  the  head  of  Inflorescence, 
above,  p.  427. 

CvMA   (^a  fproi/t),  is  alfo  called  a  rfc-i?//rfc/^.    Uiil. 
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Rach  is  (the  back-lione);  a  filiform  recepiacle,  col- 
kding  [lie  florets  longitiulinaily  into  a  fpike,  in  many 
of  the  glumofe  flowers,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c. 

Spadi.v,  anciently  only  lignilicd  the  receptacle  of  a 
palm  [phic/iixj  illiiing  out  ol  a  fpatha,  and  branched  ; 
but  now  every  flowcr-llalk  that  is  proinidcd  from  a 
calyx  called  fpaiha,  is  dtnouiinated  a  fpadix,  as  in  nar- 
cifliis,  &c. 

When  all  thefcparts  arcunderflood,  the  genus  may  be 
ealily  invefligaied.  J3ut,  in  order  flill  further  to  aflift 
the  young  boianifl,  wc  Iliall  give  a  I'yflematic  dcfcrip- 
lion  of  a  few  common  plants  belonging  to  different 
clalFcs.  [The  numbers  relcr  to  the  tigures  in  the  fub- 
joined  Explanation  of  the  1  lates.'\ 

DIANDRIA    MONOGYNIA. 

Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianth  ium  (18)  divided  into  four 
parts  or  fegnients,  and  perfiflcnt  (;'.  e.  does  not  fall  off 
till  the  feeds  are  ripe);  the  fegmcnts  arc  Iharp,  and 
lance-fhaped. 

The  Corolla  (ii)  coiififls  of  one  rotated  petal; 
xht  tubus  (11)  is  about  the  fame  length  with  the  ca- 
lyx; ihe  lirnius  (11)  is  plane,  and  divided  into  four 
oval  fegmcnts,  the  lowefl  of  which  is  narrower  than  the 
reft,  and  the  one  immediately  oppofite  broader. 

The  Stamina  (12)  are  two,  narrower  below,  and 
inclined  upwards  ;  the  anihcras  (12)  are  oblong. 

The  PisTiLLUM  (12) has  a  comprcifed  germen (12), 
a  flliform  or  thread-like  flylus  (12),  about  the  fame 
length  with  the  flamina,  and  a  little  declined  to  one 
iide  :   the  fligma  (12)  is  iimplc. 

The  Pericarpium  (12)  is  a  heart-fliapcd  capfulc, 
comprcifed  at  the  top,  and  having  two  cells,  or  partiti- 
ons, and  four  valves. 

The  Seeds  are  roundifli,  and  numerous. 

ICOSANDRIA   POLYGYNIA. 
Fragaria,  or  Strawberry. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  conllftingof  one  plain 
leaf,  divided  Into  ten  fcgments,  each  alternately  nar- 
rower. 

Tlie  Corolla  has  five  roundifli  open  petals,  infcrted 
into  the  calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  20  in  number,  fubulated,  or  ta- 
pering, (liorter  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  The  anther«  are  lunulated,  or  lliaped  like  a 
crefccnr. 

The  I'isTiLLuM  conlifls  of  many  fmall  germina  col- 
lected into  a  little  head,  or  knob.  The  flyli  are  Ample, 
and  infcrted  into  the  fides  of  their  rcfpe(;:tive  germina. 
The  fligmata  are  Ample. 

The  Pericarpi  UM  is  wanting  in  this  plant.  But 
the  common  receptacle  of  tlie  feeds,  which  fupplics  the 
place  of  a  pcricarpium,  is  a  roundilli  oval  berry,  plain 
at  the  bafe,  jiretty  large,  foft,  pulpy,  coloured,  and  de- 
ciduous, /.  e.  falls  off"  before  the  feeds  ripen. 

The  Seeds  arc  fmall,  poinred,  very  numerous,  and 
difpcrfed  through  the  fupcrficial  part  of  the  receptacle. 

DIDYNAMIA    ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Digitalis,  or  Fox-gloves 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthiuni   divided   into  four 

deep- 
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deep-cut  fe;;ments,  which  are  roiindifli,  (harp  at  the 
top,  pcriillciu,  and  the  higheil  one  is  narrower  than 
llie  rclt-. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  one  bcll-fliaped  pcral ;  the 
tubus  is  large,  open,  vcntricofe,  or  bellied  at  the  back- 
lid  c  ;  the  bale  is  cylindrical,  and  narrow  :  thclimbusis 
iinall,  and  divided  into  four  fcgincnis,  the  fupcrior 
fegment  is  more  open  and  more  enurginated  than  the 
rclt. 

The  Stamina  are  four,  fubulated  (44),  infcried  in- 
to the  bale  of  the  corolla,  and  inclined  to  the  fame  fide  j 
twoof  tliein  are  longer  tlian  the  other  two  :  the  znthera; 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  pointed  at  the  top. 

The  PisTiLLUM  conlills  of  a  gtrnitn  fliarp  at  the 
top,  a  fimplc  ftylc  fituated  like  the ftaniina,  and  an  acute 
lligma. 

The  Pericarpium  hasan  oval  capfiile,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  calyx,  lliarp  at  tlie  top,  having  two  cells, 
and  two  valves  which  burft  open  at  both  tides. 

The  Seeds  arc  many,  and  finall. 

T  E  T  R  A  D  Y  N  A  M  I  A      S  I  L  I  Q,U  O  S  A. 

SiNATis,  or  Mustard. 

The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  confiding  of  four  open 
or  fpreading  leaves  ;  the  leaves  are  linear  (4;;),  con- 
cave, furrowed,  difpofcd  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
deciduous. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  four  cruciform  petals :  the 
petals  are  roundilh,  pLiiu,  open,  entire,  or  not  emargi- 
rated,  with  ereft  linear  ungues  ( i ;),  fcarccly  fo  long  as 
the  calyx. 

The  Nkctaria  (i4,&c.),  or glandul^e  tieffurifenr, 
arc  four,  of  an  oval  figure,  one  of  which  is  fituated  on 
each  tide  betwixt  the  (hort  llauiina  and  ftyUis,  and  like- 
wife  one  on  each  fide  between  the  long  ftamina  and  the 
calyx. 

The  Stamina  have  fix  fubulated  crcfl  filaments, 
two  of  which  arc  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx, 
and  always  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  the  other  four 
are  uniformly  longer  :  the  ai:tk:rx  are  crec'l,  and  (harp 
at  the  top. 

The  PisTiLLUM  has  a  cylindrical  gcrmen  ;  the  fly- 
lusis  of  the  famelength  with  the  gernieii,and  the  fame 
height  with  the  llamina;  the  lligma  is  entire,  with  a 
little  knob,  or  button. 

The  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  fcabrous,  double- 
celled,  two-valved  pod,  gibbous,  and  full  ol  little  pro- 
tuberances on  the  under  p.irts  :  the  diirepiineimmi  (29) 
is  large,  comprcifed,  and  often  twice  the  length  of  the 
valves. 

The  Seeds  are  many,  and  round. 

MONADELPHIA     POLYANDRIA. 
Malva,  or  Common  Mallow. 

The  Cai  yx  is  a  double  perianthium  :  the  exterior 
one  conllfls  of  three  lanceol.ited,  loofe,  perllftcut,  leaves ; 
the  interior  has  but  one  large,  broad,  perfiftent  leaf, 
divided  iniu  five  fcgments. 

The  Corolla  has  five  plain  Iravesunitcd  at  the  bafe, 
heart-lhaped,  and  premorfc,  (m). 

The  Stamina  confiflof  niin'erous  filaments,  united 
into  a  cylindrical  form  below,  loofe  above,  and  infertcd 
into  the  corolla:  the  antherx  are  kidney-lliapcH. 

The  Fist illum  has  an  orbicular  germen,  a  cylin- 
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drical  (hort  ftylus,  and  many  briflly  fligmara  of  an  eqnal 
length  with  ihc  flylus. 

The  Pericarpium  confids  of  fcveral  dirtinflcap- 
fules  joined  by  an  aniculation,  refembling  a  depredcd 
globe,  and  opening  from  within  when  ripe  :  the  recep- 
taculuin  is  a  kind  of  column  binding  the  capfules  to- 
gether. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  and  kidncy-fliaped. 

SYNGENESIA  POL YG AMI A-ytQ^U ALIS. 
Leontodon,  or  Dandelion. 

The  cjwwt// Calyx  is  oblong,  and  imbricated  :  the 
iiiUrior  fcaici  are  linear,  parallel,  equal,  and  open  at 
the  top ;  the  exterior  fcaUs  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
frequently  reflciFled  at  the  bafe. 

The  cotfipoiiiid  CoRoLt  A  is  uniform,  and  imbricated. 

The /}««//  hirv'.aphrcdite  arolla  are  very  numerous, 
and  equal. 

The  corolla  proper  to  each  flofculc  confirts  of  one  li- 
gulatcd  (/.  e.  plain  and  expanded  outwards),  linear, 
truncated  (i.  e.  terminated  by  a  tranfvcrfe  line),  and 
five-teethed  petal. 

The  Stamina  confift  of  five  very  fmall  capillary  fila- 
ments: the  antherae  arc  connedeil  together,  and  form 
a  cylindrical  tube. 

TheGERMEN  of  the  piftilluin\s  fituated  btlowthe 
proper  corolla.  The  flylus  is  filiform,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  corolla  :  the  Aigmata  are  two,  and 
turned  back  in  a  fpiral  form. 

This  plant  has  no  pericarpium. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  oblong,  rough,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  long  pappous  (lipcs  {%i). 

The  receptacle,  or  common  bafe  of  the  flofculcs  (9), 
is  naked,  and  full  of  fmall  hollow  points. 

GYNANDRIA     PENTANDRIA. 
Passiflora,  or  Passion-Flower. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifling  of  five  plain 
coloured  leaves,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  corolla. 

TheCoROLLA  confifls  of  five  plain,  obtufc,femi-Ian- 
ceolaied,  leaves, of  the  fame  magnitude  and  figure  with 
thofe  of  the  caly.x. 

The  nefiaritnn  is  a  triple  corona,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  longefl,  furrounding  the  flylus  within  the  pe- 
tals llraitened  above. 

The  Stamina  are  five,  fubulaicd,  open,  and  con- 
nected to  the  Aylus  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen  :  the  an- 
therse  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  incumbent. 

The  PtsTiLLUM  conlifts  of  an  ered  cylindrical  fly- 
lus, upon  the  top  of  which  an  oval  gcrinen  is  placed : 
the  ftyli  are  three,  thicker  and  wider  above  ;  the  ftig- 
maia  are  roundilh  knobs. 

The  Pericarpium  is  a  flcfliy,  fuboval,  one-celled, 
berry,  relling  upon  the  flylus. 

The  feeds  arc  numerous,  oval,  and  each  of  thew  in- 
clofed  in  a  fmall  membrane. 

M  O  N  O  E  C  I  A      T  E  T  R  A  N  D  R  I  A. 

Urtica,  or  Common  Nettle. 

Th  e  Cai.  vx  of  the  male  flowers  isa  four-leaved  pe- 
rianthium ;  the  leaves  arc  roundilh,  concave,  and  ob- 
tufe. 

The  Corolla  has  no  petals;  but  there  is  a  fmnll  ur- 

ccolatcd 
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ccolated  (/.  e.  an  inflated   flciii,  gibbous  on  each  ikle) 
nciilariiim  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Tlic  Stamina  confift  of  fo;ir  f.ibiilatcJ  open  tili- 
mcnis,  of  an  equal  length  with  the  calyx,  and  one  of 
them  is  placed  between  each  leaf  of  the  calyx:  the  an- 
thira  have  no  cells. 

The  Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  is  adouble-valved, 
oval,  concave,  ercft,  pcrfulcnt,  pcrianthium. 

The  Corolla  is  wanting. 

The  PisTiLLUM  has  an  oval  germcn,  no  ilyhis,  and 
a  downy  llignia. 

They  huve  no  pericar/>iriM. 

The  Seed  is  finglc,  oval,  fnining,  and  a  little  com- 
preilcd. 

SPECIES. 

The  genera  incUidc  a  great  nnniber  of  relative  fpc- 
cics,  diTlingiiiiilied  by  the  fpccitic  difference  of  the  rnot, 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  tlie  leaves,  &c.  (yet  all  agree- 
ing in  the  cfTential  generic  charai^ter)  ;  and  are  called 
by  trivial  names  (exprcflivc  of  the  ditTerencc,  or  fome 
other  circiimllance)  added  to  the  generic  name.  In 
order  to  invelligatc  the  fpecies,  therefore,  it  is  neccf- 
fary  to  underfland  thofe  differences,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  names  by  which  they  are  exprellcd.  Seve- 
ral of  thefe  have  been  already  incidenially  explained  ; 
but,  for  a  complete  enumeration,  the  reader  mull  have 
recourfc  to  the  nomenclature  fubjoined  to  this  fedion. 
And,  to  ilhiflratc  the  manner  in  which  thofe  terms  are 
iifcd,  wc  Ihall  here  give  a  few  exainples  ;  referring,  by 
numbers,  to  the  figures  on  the  plates. 

ClafsII.  DIANDRIA. 
Order,     MONOGYNIA. 

Genus,     Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

Species,    V^eronica  arveiifu,    has    folitary    flowers; 

cut,  fertile,    (130),     and  cordated    (46) 

leaves. 
Veronica  agrejiis,  has  folitary  flowers  ;  cut, 

cordated   (46),     and   petiolatcd    (129) 

leaves. 

ClafsXVI.MONODELPHIA. 

Order,      POLYGYNIA. 

Genus,      Malva,  or  Mallow. 

Species,  Malva  fftcata,  has  tomentofe  (84),  cre- 
nated  (74),  and  cordated  {46),  leaves, 
and  oblong  hairy  fpic«  (?4)- 
Malva />/i't'//;v/,  has  an  ered  (119)  her- 
baceous (talk  (148),  with  acciite,  (74), 
feven-lobed  (>o)  leaves,  and  hairy  pe- 
dunculi,  and  petioli  (129). 

ClafsXIX  SYNGENESIA. 

Order,      POLYGAMIA  ^EQUALIS. 

Genus,      Carduus,  or  Thistle, 

Species.  Carduus  Helen'ioidei,  or  melancholy  thiflle, 
has  lanceolated  (42),  teethed  (66), 
aniplexicaule  (132)  leaves;  with  un- 
equal,ciliated  (86),  fmallfpines  (157). 

ClafsXXIV.    CRYPTOGAT/IIA. 
Order,  FILICES, 

Genus,  Asplenium,  or  Maidenhair. 

Species,  Afplenium  trkhoviants,  has  a  pinnated 

(104)  frons  (144);  the  piunas  are 
roundiQi  (38),  and  crenated  (74). 
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To  ihtfe  examples  we  (liall  add  a  defcription  of  a 
plant,  according  to  the  natural  charaiJter,  from  the 
Genera  riantarum ;  and  according  to  the  e]fciitial  cha- 
rader,  with  the  fcveral  fpecies,  from  the  SyjUma 
Vegctabiiiutn,  as  tranflated  by  the  Litchfield  So- 
ciety. 

PA  PAVER,    Poppy. 
Natural    Character. 


Calyx.  A  perianthiuin  two-leaved,  ovate,  end- 

nick'd  ;  leaf  els  fiibovate,  concave,  ob- 
tufe,  deciduous. 

Corolla.  Petals  four,  roundifli,  flat,  expanding, 
large,  narrower  at  the  bafc,  Icfs  alter- 
nately. 

Stamina.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  iniich 

fliorier  th;in  the  corolla:  aiithertv  ob- 
long, comprelfed,  ercft,  obtufe. 

PisTiLLUM.  Germ,  roundifli,  large;  Jlyliu  none; 
Jligiiij  pcUated,  flat,  radiated. 

Pericarpium.  A  capfule  crown'd  with  the  large  flat 
fligma,  unilocular,  fcmi-mulli-unilocu- 
lar,  gaping  at  the  top  under  the  crown, 
with  many  apertures. 

Semina.  Seeds,  numerous,  very  fmall ;   recepta- 

cles, longitudinal  folds,  of  equal  number 
with  tlic  rays  of  the  fligma  adhering  to 
the  lides  of  the  pericarpium. 

Essential   Character. 

PAPAPVER.     Corolla  fonr-petal'd,  calyx  two-leav'd, 
capfule  one-ccll'd,    gaping  with  ports 
under  the  permanent  fligma.     Voppy. 
*  With  hifpid  capfules . 

1  P.  hybrydum.  Capfules  iiibglobular,  brawny,  hifpid, 

flem  leafy,  many-flower'd.        viitle. 

2  P.  arcjemone.  Capfules  club'd,  hifpid,  fteni  leafy, 

many-flower'd. 

3  P.  ALPINU.M.      Capfules  hifpid,  fcapc  one-flower'd, 

naked, hifpid, leaves  twicc-fcather'd. 

alpine. 

4  P. nudicaule.  Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flower'd, 

naked,  hifpid,  leaves  fimple,  feaihcr- 
finuous.  naked  j\  em. 

**  With  f?nooth  capfules. 

5P.  RHOEAs.  Capfules  fmooth,  globular,  flem  hai- 
ry, many  flower'd,  leaves  feather- 
cleft,  gafli'd. 

6  P.  DUBIUM.  Capfules  oblong,  fmooth,  ftcm  many- 
flower 'd,  with  bri  flies  apprefs'd, leaves 
feather-cleft,  gafli'd.  dubious, 

7?. soMNUERUM. Calyxes  and  capfules  fmooth,  leaves 
llcm-clafping,  gafli'd      fo7?!iiiferous. 

SP.CAM.BRICUM.  Capfules  fmooth,  oblong,  flem  many- 
flower'd,  polifli'd,  leaves  feather'd, 
galh'd. 

9P.0RIENTALE.   Capfules  fmooth,  flem  one-flower'd, 

rugged, leafy,leaves  feather'd, faw'd. 

oriental. 

Laftly,  we  fliall  fubjoin  a  complete  defcription  of  a 
plant  reduced  to  its  clafs,  order,  genus,  and  fpecies, 
with  figures  of  all  the  parts  uecelliiry  for  that  purpofe. 

RHEUM 
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RHEUM  PALMATUM,  or  True  Rhubarb, 
Plaic  CVII. 

The  flower  of  this  plant  has  no  Calyx. 

The  Corolla,  dd,  conlilis  of"  one  petal,  narrouer 
at  llie  bale,  not  pertoraicd,  and  divided  in  the  margin 
into  fix  obliifc  fcf^mcnis,  one  Icfs  and  one  larger  alier- 
naicly  ;  ilic  petal  is  niarccfcent,  /.  e  decays,  but  docs 
not  lall  ort'iill  liic  feeds  be  ripe. 

TlieSiA.MiNA,  ff  e,  confirtofnine  ca^'illary  filaments, 
infcrtcd  into  the  corolla,  and  abont  the  ianie  length 
with  it.  The  ««//'i-nf  are  didymous  [i.e.  appear  to 
be  double),  oblong,  and  obtnfc. 

The  PisTiLLUM,/",  has  a  fliort  three-fidcd  germen. 
It  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  any  ilyli ;  but  has  three 
reflected  pliiniore  lligniata. 

The  Pericarpium  is  wanting. 

Each  flower  conlainsbiit  one  large,  three-lidcd,  acute 
Seeu^,  Willi  a  membranaceous  edge. 

The  number  of  St-imina  determines  this  plant  to  be- 
long the  Enneandria  Clnfs -,  and  the  number  of 
Stigviata  fixes  its  Ordt-r  to  be  Trioynia.  The  other 
parts  of  the  above  defcripiion  clearly  demonltratc  the 
genus  to  be  the  Rheum,  or  Rhubarb  ;  and  fufficieiitly 
dillinguilh  it  from  the  Laurns,  Tinus,  Aiiacardiuiii, 
Cailyta,  and  Bujomus,  the  oiilyothcrktiown  genera  be- 
longing to  this  clals. 

The  SrECinc  in;;rkis  taken  from  the  leaves,  which 
arc  palmated  (5S),  and  Iharp  and  tapering  at  the 
points.  Botanills  arc  acquainted  with  live  dillindt  fpc- 
cies  of  Rhcnni,  (befidcs  the  Hybridtmi),  noiieoi  whofe 
leaves  vet  pahnated,  except  the  fpecies  now  dcfcribed. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 
Plate  Cll.  exhibits  the  24claires  ;  fig.  i.  rcprcfenting 

the  firllclafs,  or  Monandria  ;  Hg.  2.  the  Itcond  tlafs, 

or  Diandria  ;  fig.  ;;.  the  third  clals,  or  Triandria  ; 

and  fo  on,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the  tabic. 
Plate  cm.  rcprcfcnis  the  parts  of  the  pi mt  upon  which 

the  invelligaiion  of  the  genus  depends 

Pans  of  the  Flower Fig.   i.  Spatha.     Fig.  2. 

Spadix.  Fig.  3.  Glunia,  or  glume  ;  b  b,  «r;/.'<»,  or  awn. 
Fig.  4.  XJnibitla  and  involucrum  :  a,  Vinbetia  u/iher- 
falls,  ornniverfal  umbel  ;  b,  partialis,  or  partial  um- 
bel :  c,  Involucrum  uii'rjerfale,  univcrfal  involucre  ;  d, 
partiatc,  or  partial  involucre.  Fig.  J.  Cul^ptra:  a, 
capitulum  ;  b,  operculum  ;  parts  of  mofles.  Fig.  6. 
Amentum.  Fig.  7.  Strobilus.  Fig.  8.  a,  Pllem  ;  b, 
volva  ;  c,  jiip:s :  parts  of  fungi,  or  mulhrooms.  Fig.  9. 
a,  Keceptacuhitu  covniiune  nuduvi,  the  common  re- 
ceptacle, or  bafe  of  the  flower,  wlien  the  llaniina,  pif- 
tillnm,  capfule,  &c.  arc  taken  off.  Fig.  10.  Rsaptacu- 
luni  commune  pale'n  imbricatum,  or  common  receptacle 
imbricated  with  palca?,  or  membranaceous  lamellx.Fig. 
1 1 .  Corolla  mouopetaLc — a,  tubus  ;  b,  liitibus  :  i.e.  a  the 
mbc,  b  the  edge,  or  margin,  of  a  monopctalons  corolla. 
Fig.  12.  is  a  flower  laid  in  a  proper  pofiiion  for  Ihow- 
ing  its  difi^crent  parts.  a,Cermen,  which  includes  the 
feeds  and  capfule  in  which  they  are  inclofed  ;  \t,  jlylus, 
a  continuation  of  the  gernicn  :  c,fiigma,  or  top  of  the 
ilylns  ;  d  d  d  d  d  i\,filamenta,  or  threads  ;  eeeee,  aii- 
thcrx  ;  {(iff,  Petala,  or  flower-leaves.  Fig.  1 3.  3, 
the  ungues,  or  claws,  b  the  liimin.r,  or  plates,  of  a  poly- 
petalous  corolla.  Fig.  14.  a,  Nedarium  campanula- 
Sum  in  narci[fo,  or  bcll-lhaped  ne(^lariam  of  the  nar- 
cilFus.  Fig.  I  J.  NsOaria  cornuta  in  acoiiilo,  horned 
iicAaria  of  the  moiiklliood.     Fig.  16.  Horned  nefla- 
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rium  in  the  calyx  of  the  tropocokis.  Fij;.  17.  a  a  a  a, 
NeOarium  tu  pariiafjia  ;  the  neflaril  of  the  grafs  of 
parnalfey  arc  lix  in  number,  c3ch  of  which  havt  13 
Ilyli,  with  round  buttons  on  their  tops. 

Pans  of  the  Fri'ctiucation. — Fig.  18.  a,  Peri- 
anthiuvt  ;  b,  germen  ;  c,  Jlylus  ;  d,  Jligtiia  ;  c  e,  Hla- 
vienta  ;  f  f,  anthera  dehifcentes,  or  anthcrns  flicdiling 
liie  pollen,  or  dull  ;  g,  anthera  Integra,  i.  e.  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  anthera  before  it  flieds  the  pollen. 
Fig.  19.  a  the  filajnent,  and  b  the  anthera,  fcparated 
from  the  flower.  Fig.  20.  a,  <me  gnin  of  ihc  pcilen 
magnified  by  a  microfcope;  b,  halitus  elafticus,  i.  c.  an 
clailic  aura  fuppofed  to  be  nccclTary  for  impregnating 
the  feeds.  Fig.  21.  a,  Germen  ;  b,  Jljlus  ;  c  c,'jligma. 
Fig.  22.  FoUicuius  :  The  feeds  not  adhering  10  the  fu- 
ture, are  inclofed  in  a  particidar  receptacle  a.  Fig. 
T-l.  Legumen,  or  a  doublc-valved  pericarpium,  having 
the  feeds  fixed  only  to  one  of  the  futures  a  a.  Fig. 
24.  Siliqua,  or  a  doublc-valved  pericarpium  with  the 
ieeds  fixed  to  both  futures,  or  margins  a  b.  Fit^.  25. 
Pom!i7/i,  or  a  flcfhy  pericarpium,  containing  a  capfi^ilc  in 
which  the  feeds  arc  inclofed,  as  in  tlie  apple,  ;vc.;  a,  the 
pericarpium;  b,  the  f.-?/;/;//.- or  feed-cafe.  Fio-.  26.  3, 
Drupa,Qx  pericarpium  containinga  nut,  or  ftonc.  and  ha- 
ving no  valve,  b,  The«//<r/:-;/j,orf!one.  Fig.  ^-j.Bacc.-., 
or  berry,  a  pericarpium  containing  naked  feeds  difperfcd 
through  the  pulpy  part.  Fig.  28.  Cr.pfnta  apice  dJi- 
fcens,  a  capfule  opening  at  the  top  10  allow  the  feeds 
to  fall  out.  Fig.  29.  Four  capfules  included  in  a  com- 
mon pericarpium.  <?<7,  The  valves  ;  ^  ^,  the  dilicpi- 
menium,  or  partition  which  fcparatcs  the  different  fccd- 
cjpfules  from  one  anoilicr  ;  c,  columella,  or  central  co- 
lumn, by  which  the  capfules  are  connti^ted.  Fig.  30. 
A  capfule  cut  open  longitudinally,  to  lliow  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  feeds.  Fig.  51.  Pappus,  or  dov.n;  a,  pi- 
lo/us,  refcmbling  hairj  i>,  plumo/us,  or  feathered  ;  c, 
femeu;  6,  jlipes. 

Pedunculi  or  Footjlatks  of  Flowers. — Fi".  32. 
Corymbus.  33.  Raccmus.  34.  Spica.  35.  Vcriicil- 
lus.     36.  Panicuh. 

Plates  CIV.  CV.  CVL  contain  delineations  relative  pi. 
to  the  SPKCIES  of  plants.  fig 

I.  Leaves  as  to  figure.  A,  Sir:p!e. — F"ig.  37. 
Orbiculatum,  of  a  circular  figure.  Fig.  38.  Su!rt,. 
tundum,  roundifli,  or  nearly  circular.  Fig.  ^9.  C'rj- 
tu7ii,  ovate.  Fig.  40  Ovale,  five  Ellipticiim,  oval, 
or  elliptical.  Fig.  41.  Oblongum,  oblong.  Fig.  42. 
Lanceolattim,  lanceolate.  Fig.  45.  Lintare,  liiitir. 
Fig.  44.  Subutatui'i,  fubulaicd,  or  awl-flupcd.  Fii;. 
45.  Reniforme,  reniform,  kidncy-ihapcd.  Fig.  46. 
Cordatum,  cordate,  hcan-lhaped.  Fig.  47.  Lu- 
nulatum,  lunulatcd.  Fig.  48.  Triangulare,  triangu- 
lar. Fig.  49.  Sagiltalum,  fagittatcd.  Fig.  Jo.  Cr,r- 
dato-fagittatuK,  hcart-diapcH  beiiind,  and  Hiarp  like 
the  point  of  an  arrow  before.  Fig.  ji.  Hajlati.m, 
halberd-lliapcd.  Fig.  52.  Fijfum,  notched.  Fig.  n. 
Trilobuvi,  trilobous,  or  having  three  ( Jj)  lobes.  Fig. 
J4.  Pramorjuvi,  fore  bitten.  Fig.  J5.  Ld-at:im,  b- 
bed.  Fig.  56.  J^///«(/r/i»«(j«/«»/-.',  quiiujuanguiar.  Fig. 
57.  Erofum,  eroded.  Fig.  58.  I'ntmatuin,  palmaieth 
Fig.  59.  Pinnatum,  pinnated.  Fig.  60.  Lacinialufr, 
laciniatcd.  Fig.  61.  Sinuaium,  finuatrd.  Fig.  62. 
Dentato-Jitiuatum,  tooth-finuous.  Fig.  63.  Reircrfum 
finuatum  ;  I'innoiis  backwards.  Fin.  ^4.  Partiium, 
partite.  Fig.  6j.  Repandum,  fcoIlopM.  Fig.  66.  Denta- 
turn,  dentatcd.  Fig.  67.  i^crratum,  fcrratcd,  or  fawrd. 
I  Fig. 
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Fig.  6S.  Diiplicato-ferratum,  donblyifciMlcl.  Fig, 69. 
D !i [•licato-crmatutit ,  doubly  crciutcd.  Fig.  70.  Cartiia- 
/'/;/tr.7«,  cartiUf^inoiis.  Fig.  "Jl.  Acute-crcriat.m,  acute- 
ly crenalcd.  Fi;?.  72,  Obt-jsi-crcnatutn,  obtiilcly  cre- 
liaied.  t'ig.  73.  lllcattivi,  plaited.  Fig.  74.  Crouituu:, 
crenated.  Fig,  75.  6'/-//^)//;;/,  curled.  Fig.  "jb.  Otitufnm, 
ohtiife.  Fig.  t;.  Aciil.-im,  acuic.  Fig.  "fi.  /Icut>:iiiatu7ii, 
accumiiiiited,  Fig.  79.  Obnifmii  cum  acuiniiie,  ob- 
tufe  with  a  Hiarp  point  fiiperaddcd.  Fig,  80.  Eviargi- 
natiim-acutc y  acutely  cmaiginaied.  Fig.  81.  Cii/ui- 
forvn-tmarg'inatuiii ,  cuneiform  and  emaiginatcd.  Fig. 
82.  Retufum,  retufe.  Fig.  8p.  i'Uofum,  hairy.  Fig. 
84.  Tiimcittofum,  tomentofe,  or  downy.  Fig.  8  j.  Uif- 
fidum,  briltly.  Fig.  86.  CUiatum,  ciliated,  or  fringed. 
Fig.  87.  Riigofum,  rugofe,  or  wrinkly.  Fig.  88.  Vcno- 
fuiii,  vcnofc,  or  veined.  89.  NervoJ'uw,  nervofe.  Fig. 
90.  Papillofu7ii,  papillous.  Fig.  91,  Lingiajonm,  lin- 
guiform,or  tongue-iliLipcd.  Fig.  i)2.Aciiiaci^orvic,  icimi- 
tar-lh:iped.  Yig.<)'3..  Dolci!/rif(jri/ic,  hatchct-lliapcd.  Fig. 
94.  Diltoides,  deltoid.  Fig.  95.  Triquetnn/!,  triipie- 
troiis,  or  prifniatical.  ¥\g.  96.  Caiuiliatlalum,  chan- 
nelled. Fig.  97,  Sulcatum,  fulcated.  Fig.  98.  Teres, 
cylindrical. — 13.  Compound  hez'^Qi.  Fig.  99.  Binatuvi, 
biniie.  Fig.  100.  Ternattun  foUolis pctwliitis,  tern.tted 
with  ielHlc  fciiillets,  or  leaHets.  Fig.  loi.  Tcriiatui/i  fo- 
lioiis petielal'u,  icrnatcd  with  petiolated  feuillcts.  Fig. 
102.  Digitatuiii,  digitated, orfingered.  I'ig.  103.  Fcda- 
tuiii,  pedated.  Fig.  104.  P'lnnatuvi cianimpari,  pinna- 
led  with  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig.  loj.  Piunatum  abruptc, 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  106.  l^innatum  atteniatim, 
pinnated  alternately.  Fig.  107.  Fhniatum  iiitern/pte, 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  108.  Puinatutit  cbrhoj'tnit, 
pinnated  with  a  cirrhus.  Fig.  109.  Phinntnm  conju- 
gatu:!!,  pinnated  with  only  two  feuillets.  Fig,  lie. 
Piimattitu  decurfivc,  pinnated  decurfively.  Fig.  in. 
Piniiatum  articulate,  pinnated  joiutedly.  Fig.  112. 
L>T/2/.vM,  lyre-lliapcd.  Fig.  Wi,.  Biteruatuiii,  or  du- 
flicato-tsriiatum,  biternate  (100),  or  double-ternate, 
or  having  tliree  ternatcd  (too)  leavesupon  one  petiole. 
Fig.  114.  Bipiimatuin,  or  duplicato-piiirintimi,  bipin- 
nated,  or  double  pinnated,  i.e.  having  the  primary />/«/;.£■ 
pinnated  again  a  fecoud  lime.  Fig.  1 1  j.  Tritenialum,  or 
Iriplicato-lenutum,  triple  ternatcd,  or  conliUing  of 
three  biternated  (113)  leaves.  Fig.  116.  Tripitinntiim 
line  !l!lp.^ri,  triple-pinnated  without  an  odd  fcuillcr,  or 
having  the  fccondary /v;;/.'.?  pinnated  again,  and  thefe 
lafl; /);■;;/;<?  not  terminated  by  an  odd  fcuillet.  Fig.  117. 
Tripinnatum  cum  iiiipari,  triple-pinnated  with  an  odd 
feuillet. 

2.  Leaves,  as  to  determination. — Fig.  i  i^.Jnficxuin, 
incurvated.  Fig.  1 19.  frci^?;/;/,  ereft.  Fig.  120.  P^- 
t!ns,  patent,  or  expanding.  Fig.  121.  Horizontal,  ho- 
rizontal. Fig.  122.  Recimatum,  or  ref.exmn,  reclined, 
or  reflex.  Fig.  123.  ;?tf&o/tf//.'OT,  revolutc.  Fig.  124. 
Setninale,  feininal  leaves,  or  feed  leaves.  Fig.  125. 
Cautinuui,  cauline  or  Item  leaf.  Fig.  12().  Rainci/jn, 
a  branch-leaf.  Fig.  127.  Flornle,  floral;  leaf  next  the 
flower;  alfo  termed  -6.  bra{lea,  ox  fpaugh.  Fig.  128. 
Pellatum,  pcltated.  Fig.  129.  letiolainui,  petiolated. 
Fig.  I  ;o.  SeJ/z/t,  feihlc,  or  fitting.  Fig.  131.  Decurrens, 
decurrent.  Fig.  132.  y'/w/>/!^.\;af///£^, amplexicaule.Fig. 
i~l.  Perfoliatum,  perfoliate.  Fig.  154.  Connattun, 
connate.  Fig.  135.  I'aginans,  (heathing.  Fig.  136. 
ArticutaUtiii,  articulated,  or  jointed.  Fig.  1^1.  Stella- 
turn,  flellated,  or  verticillated.     Fig.   138.  Quaterna, 
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ijuiiia,pni>,  &c.  denote  difTcrent  fpecics  of  flellated, 
or  verticillated  leaves,  when  there  arc  four,  five,  fix, 
&c.  leaves  in  one  vcrticilius,  or  whirl.  Fig.  139. 
Oppojila,  oppolitc.  Fig.  140.  Altcri'.a,  alternate. 
Fig.  141.  Acer'.fa,  linear,  and  pciiifUng.  Fig.  142. 
Imbricate,  imbricated,  or  t^led.  Fig.  143.  Fajii- 
culata,  fafciriilated,  or  penciled.  Fig.  144.  From,  a 
fpecics  of  Italk,  or  trunk,  confiding  of  branches  and 
leaves,  and  fomctimes  the  fructihcation,  all  united  to- 
gether ;  peculiar  to  the  Filices,  or  Ferns,  and  the  Pal- 
mae.  Fig.  \/\^.  Foli:nn  fpatulatum,  (Sauv.)  fpatulated, 
or  roundilh  above,  with  a  long  linear  bafc.  Fig.  146. 
Folium  paraboi:cu7ii,  parabolical  ;  having  its  longitudi- 
nal diameter  longer  than  the  tranfverfe,  and  growing 
narrower  from  the  bale  till  it  terminate  fomewhat  like 
an  oval. 

3.  Caules,  or  Stems. — Fig.  147.  Cidviusfquavto-  •^\^  Qyj^ 
fus,  a  fcaly  culm,  or  flalk.   Fig.i48.6'fl.7///  repens,  a  re- 
pent or  creeping  llalk,  or  fhni  ;  appropriated  to  herba- 
ceous plants.     Fig.    149.  Scapus,  fcapc.      Fig.    150. 
Calmus  ariiculatus,    a  jointed  culm    (147),  or  (talk. 

Fig.  151.  Caulis  vclubilis,  a  twining  llcni.  Fig.  152. 
Caulis  dichotomus,  a  dichotomous,  or  two-forked  Item. 
Fig.  153.  Caulis  brachiuius,  bracliiatcd. 

4.  Fulcra,  or  SurroRTS. — Fig.  154.  3.  Cirrhus, 
a  clafper,  or  tendril;  b,  Stipnix,  the  little  Icalcs  at  the 
bale  of  the  petiole,  or  foot-llalk  of  the  leaf,  or  at  tlie 
bale  of  the  peduncle,  or  tiowcr-flalk  ;  c,  Clandnlit  con- 
cav.T^  fmall  hollow  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  fonie 
particular  fluid.  Fig.  155.  a,  Clandulie  pedicellate, 
ihiall  pedicellate  glands.  Fig.  156.  a,  BraBea,  a 
fpangle,  or  flower-leaf,  difitring  from  the  other  leaves 
of  the  plant.  Fig.  157.  a.  Spina  fmplex,  a  fimple,  or 
one-pointed  fpine.  b.  Spina  triplex,  a  triple,  or  three- 
pointed  fpine.  Fig.  158. /^c/</(r//jy;?//^/fA-,  a  fimple,  or 
one-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  159.  AcuUus  triplex,  a 
triple  or  three-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  160.  Foiia  oppo- 
Jita,  oppoliie  leaves  ;  a,  the  axUia,  or  angle  betwixt 
the  Icat  and  the  flalk. 

5.  Roots. — Fig.  161.  Bulbus  fqvanofus,  a  fcaly 
bulb.  Fig.  1(^2.  Bulbus  folidus,  a  lolid  bulb.  Fig.  163. 
Bulbus  tui'.icatus,  a  tunir'ted,  or  coated  bulb.  Fig.  164. 
Radix   tubcrofti,   a   tuberous  root.     Fig.    165.    Radix 

////;/o;-»?/j,  fullforni,  or  fnindle-fliaped.  Fig.  166.  Ra- 
dix ramofii,  a  brauch"  root.  Fig.  167.  Radix  repens, 
a  repent,  or  creeping-root. 

ARRANGEMENT  and  RECAPITULATION 
of  the  B0T.1NICAL  Terms  ufcd  in  the  Liiniican 
Syflem. 

THE     ARRANGEMENT. 

I.  Names  of  parts. 

General  Terms  applicable  to  all  parts  whatever. 

II.  Terms  expreffing  the  mode  of  Duration. 

III.  of  Magnitude. 

IV.  ofSabUance. 

V.  of  Divifion. 
VL  of  Diredion. 
VII.  of  Figure  ;  as, 

r  r.  of  Surfaces. 
<  2.  of  Solids. 
r  3-  of  Similitude. 
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VIII,  Teraw  MprefEng  th^moiic  of  Eipanfion. 

IX.  of  PiHce. 

X.  of  Situation. 
XI.  of  Surface. 
XI  I.                                                of  the  Margin. 

XII  I.  of  thcPoinCorTop 

SfuciAL   Terms,  or  fuch  as  a^ne  or  art  appli:ah!t  ori'y 
to  certain  Paris. 
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XIV.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Root. 

XV.  rhc  Trunk. 

XVI.  the  Teiiole. 
XVIf.                                   the  Leaf;  as  being:  either 

1.  Siiriplo  ;  or 

2.  ConipounJ,  Decom- 
P'jund,  or  Supr.i- 
decompound. 

XVIII.  the  Dawn,  Hair,  if,: 

XI S.  th:  Armour. 

XX.  the  Floral-IeaTes. 

XXI.  the  Pediincie. 

Under  this  are  in>-luJed  the  Inflorefcence  and 
its  different  modes. 
XXII.  Terms  applicible  to  the  Fruifti.'ication. 
I'nd.r  this  are  included, 
'  I.  The  calyx  or  cup. 

2.  Tiie  corolla,  or  cr>!oured  part  of  tlie  flower. 

3.  'ITic  rtamina,  or  chives. 
^  4.  The  pillillum. 

I  3.  Tlie  peiicarpium,  or  feed-cafe, 

I  6.  The  feed. 

1_  7.  The  receptacle. 
XXIIL   Terms  apphcable  to  the  Vernation. 
XXIV.  Additional  Terms. 

N''  I.   T/je  Parts  0/1$  Plant  are, 

1  The  r;)ot,  the  org.in  that  nouriihes  the  plant. 

2  TI  e  trunk  or  II.1U:,  the  organ  that  multiplies  it. 

3  The  branches,  or  divifions  and  fubdiviHons  of  the 

ftalk. 

4  The  pe'.io'.cs  <^r  ftalks  that  fupport  the  leaves  (fi). 

5  The  peduniles  or  llalks  that  fuppoit  L'le  frucbiica- 

tion. 

6  Tlie  !e.tves,  which  are  the  oigans  of  motion  to  the 

plaint. 

Th<3  Troctipication,  cnnfi>ling  of  the  Flower  and 
the  Fruit. 

The  Piirts  of  a  F/orrer  arc, 

7  The  cup,  or  outer  rind  cf  the  plant,  continued  to, 

and  prefcnt  in  the  frai5lifi:ati<in. 

8  The   corolla,  or  inn-^r  rind  i-f  ihe  plant,  continued 

to,  and  prefent  In  tl,c  coloured  pa;  t  of  the  flower, 
fig.  II. 

9  The  ftiminn,  cr  chivrs,  the  organs  dcdir.cd  for  ll.e 

prepiration  of  the   pollen  (332)   or  flf,\verduft, 
fi-.  18.  f,  f. 

10  Tlie  pi(til,  or  organ  a  Ihcring  to  the  fniit,  for  ihc 

reception  of  the  pollen,  f.  18.  c  d. 

The  Parts  of  the  Fruit  ■■irc, 

11  The  pcricarpiiim,  orfecdcafo;  tlie  bowel  or  org.in 
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containing  the  feeds  (12),  whicH,  when  ripe,  it 
lets  go,  f.  23,  24,  28. 

12  The  leed,  or  rudiment  of  2  new  plant,  fappofcd  lo 

be  viwfied  by  th^  irrigation  or  fptiiikling  of  the 
pollen  or  flower-dull,  f.  27. 

13  The  receptacle,  or  bafe  with  which  the  p^rls  of 

the  frui51ilicati.in  are  conncv'led,  f.  y,  a. 

14  The  flipula,  or  fmall  f  aly  leaf  iliat  ul^jally  (lands 

at  the  bafe  cf  tlie  petioles  when  thev  arc  lifing, 
fig.  I J4.  b. 

15  A  cirrhus,  tendril,  cr  fpiral  thread  by  which  a  p'.ar.t 

is  tied  to  any  neighbouring  body,  fij.  154.  a. 

16  A  braflea,  fpangle,  cr  floral  leaf,  differing  in  its 

appearar.ce  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  flant, 
fig.  156.  a.  a. 

17  The  pubcs,  the  down  cr  hairynefs  of  any  foit  on 

plants. 

18  Arma,  the  armour  cr  (harp  points  that  defend  a 

p!ant  from  being  hurt  by  anima's. 

19  A  blub,  the  winter  habitation  of  a  plant,  cor/i|>. 

ing  ol'  the  remains  of  its  former  leaves. 

20  A  gem  or  bud,  confilling  of  the  rudiments  of  the 

plants  future  leaves. 

GENERAL  TERMS. 
N°  II.  Tie  Duration  ef  a  Plant  is  fi.her, 

21  Annual,  or  dying  within  one  year. 

22  Biennial,  or  flowering  tlie  fecond  year,  and  tlieu 

dying. 

23  Perennial,  or  flow  idling  for  many  years. 

24  Caducous,  or  falling  down  atsd  dying  before  the 

end  rf  one  feafi^n. 

2  5  Deciduous,  dying  at  the  eaJ  rf  one  ftaforu 

26  Perfifting,  not  dying  after  one  f..afon. 

27  Sempcrvlrent,  evergreen,  cr  remaining  frelh  and 

green  through  all  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

N°  III.  Magnitude. 

"  I  very  feldom  adrrit,"  fiys  Linrarus,  "any  ether 
"  thin  the  proportional  meaiure  between  the  different 
"  par:s  of  plants,  while  this  or  that  part  is  lorg.r  or 
"  ihorter,  broader  or  narrower,  tli.in  another." 

lb  I.  Bo:,  p.  262. 

N"  IV.   Substance  h  e'tiber, 

28  Solid,  filled  internally  with  hard  niaiter. 

29  Inane,  filled  only  wi.h  Ipon^y  matter. 

30  Pulpiuis,  filled  with  ten.icioiis  or  (glutinous  matrcr. 

31  Carnous,  or  fiefiiy,  l-.llcd  with  a  iiardi(h  pulp. 

32  CartiIa^;inons,  crnfuling  of  grillly  matter. 

3  J  Membranaceous,  confuting  of  dry  and  Ikinny  mat- 

ter. 
34  Fiitulous,  tubalated  or  hollow  within. 

N""  V.  Division  is  fiib.r, 

33  FiTurel,  cr  divided  by  linear  (7c)  notches,  with 

flr.iiglu  (42)  margins,  f.  52. 

36  Bifid,  triti.I,  Sec.  to  quinquc.^J,  according  to  t!ic 
ni-mher  '  f  fijr'.rcs. 

^7   Partite,  divided  almoft  to  tlie  bafe. 

33   Bipartite, trip;;r  ite,  &c.  t'->  tiiiinqucparthe,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  <'f  diviiions. 

^9  Lobit.',  or  Inbed,  divided  down  lo  the  middle  into 
parts  llan-ing  afunder,  fig.  55. 
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BOTANY. 

40  Slniiatfd,  admittirg  of  wide  Gnurcs  or  r.otches  en 
ihc  (ales,  f.  61,  62,  6j. 

4 1  Dicbotcmous,  tiichotonious,  &c.  divided  fucceflive- 

ly  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts,  fig.  152. 

N"  VI.  Direction  is  either, 

42  Riplit,  or  ftraight,  free  of  bendings. 

43  Ereft,  lifiiig  nearly  to  a  perpendicular,  f.  119. 

44  Oblique,  departing  from  a  pcrpendicuLir,  or  liori- 

70ntnlline. 

45  Afcendlng,  or  turned  archwife  upward. 

46  Declining,    or  dctlineJ,    turned   archwife  down- 

ward. 

47  Inciuvated,  turned  archwife  inward. 

48  Nntanr,  nodding,  having   the   p^iint   turned  out- 

ward. 

49  Reflex,  havinji;  any  part  turned  backward. 

50  RevcUuo  (377)  relied  Iv.ick  into  a  fj-iral  line. 

51  Procumbent,  wcalc  and  leaning  on  thegrcund. 

52  Flexuofc,  bent  hither  and  thither. 
The  fiiHov.iiig    hrnu    r:fp.£l    chify    li.e    il'n-caicn    oj 

brav.cbc!  (3). 

53  Patent,  exprelles  the  dircflion  of  an  acute  angle, 

54  Diverging,  parting  at  a  right  angle. 

55  Divaiicated,  exprcljes  the   directiin  of  an  obtufa 

angle. 

56  Dependent,  L  oking  ftraight  to  the  ground. 

57  Didich,  or  dillichated  [flowers,  leaves,  ur  l)ranches] 

turning  to    the  two   fides,  though    inkrted    all 

round. 
5S   Sequent,  turQingallto  one  fide. 
^<)  Appreft,  approaching  fo  as  to  be  almoll  parallel  to 

the  ftalk  or  trunk, 
fio  Coarftate,  almoll  incumbent  towards  the  top. 
61  Diffufe,  having  froall  patent  (53)  branches. 
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N"  VII.   Figure  is  thnt,  f/'^cr  <?/" Surfaces,  or  Solids, 
or  Similitudes. 

I .  The  figure  of  Surfaces  is  either, 

62  Orbicular,  of  a  circular  form,  f.  37. 

63  Subrotund,  almolt  circular;  and  Subglobofe,  almoft 

fpherical,  fig.  38. 

64  Ovate,  having  its  longitudinal  diameter  longer  than 

the  tranfverfe,  with  the  bafe  teiminated  by  a  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  the  top  narrower,  f.  39. 

65  Parabclical,  lerembling  a  parabola. 

66  Elliptical,  refemhling  an  ellipfc  or  oval,  f.  40. 

67  Cuneiform,    weJge-lhaped,    growing  by    degrees 

narrov  er  toward  the  bafe. 

68  Oblong,  having  tlie  longitudinal  diameter  any  r.urn- 

ber  of  times  longer  than  the  tranfveifc  diameter, 
f.41. 

69  Lanceolate,  oblong  (68,,  and  attenuated  (75)  tn 

either  end,  f.  42. 

70  Linear,  cvciywhere  of  equal  breadth,  f.  43. 

71  Triangular,   quadrangular,   &c.  according  to  the 

number  of  angles,  f.  48. 

72  Rhcmbeotis,  or  rhomboidal,cf  the  (liape  of  aihoni- 

bus. 

73  Trapeziform,  of  the  fiiapeof  a  trape/.i'jm. 

2.  The  figure  of  S-I-Js  is  either, 

74  Eiliform,  everywhere  nf  equal  thickne.'?.. 

75  Attenuated,  gradually  li;ling  its  tliicknef^  towards 

the  point. 


76  Subulated,  awl-fhaped ;  linear,  but  attenuated 
towards  the  puint. 

77  Clavated,  club-lliaped,  growing  thicker  towards  the 
point  cr  top. 

78  Turbinated,  top-fhaped  like  an  inverted  cone. 

79  Globoff,  globular,  like  a  fphcrc. 

80  Conical,  refemhling  a  cone. 

81  Teres,  round,  like  acylinder,  f  98. 

82  Seniitercs,  lialf  r(pund,  femicylindiical. 
S3  Anceps,  two-e^^ 

acute. 
84  Trigonous,  tetragonou',  &c.  having  tiiree,   four, 

&c.  prominent  longitudinal  angles. 
8j  Triquetrous,  having  three  exa(511y  plain  fides  (1C9), 

86  Gibbous,  or  gilbole,  having  both  upper  and  under 
fur'ace  convex,  by  reafon  ot  a  moie  ccpious  pulp 
(30)  intervening. 

87  Compreffed  pulpous  {30),  having  the  edges  Hat- 
ter than  the  dilk  or  middle. 

88  Depreffed  pulpous,  having  the  difk  flatter  than  the 
edges. 

89  Lingulaled,  tongue-fliaped  ;  Inear  (70),  carncus 
(31 ),  convex  (112),  below. 

90  Enliform,  fword-ihaped,  ancipitous  (85),  gradu- 
ally attenuated,  t  r  tapering  from  the  bale  to  the  tip. 

91  Acinaciform,  fibre-lhapej,  com;  relied  (87),  car- 
nous,  having  the  one  e.ilgii  convex  and  thin,  and  the 
other  ftraighter  and  thicker,  fig.  92. 

92  Dnlabrilorm,  hatch,-t  lliaped,  comprelTed,  fubro- 
tur.d  (63),  gibbous  on  the  outfide  (86),  with  the 
edge  iharp,  and  roundilh'belcw,  f.  93. 

"  The  tiibulattdfigur^s  I  hat  are  n.ojily  applied  to  the  corolla, 
are, 

93  Infundibuliform,  funncl-fliaped,  an  inverted  cone 
placed  upon  a  tube. 

94  Campaiudated,  bell-fliaped,  ventriccfe  (107), 
without  any  tube. 

95  Inflated,  hollow,  and  as  it  were  blown  up  like  a 
bladder. 

96  Rotated,  wheel-{haped,  plain,  and  not  placed  on  a 
tube. 

3.  The  figure  o^ Similitiidis  is  either, 

97  Cordate,  heart  Ihaped,  fubovate,  having  a  notch 
cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  any  poRerior  angles, 
f.  46. 

98  Renifcrm,  kidney-fhaped,  fubround  (63),  having 

a  notch  cutout  ot  the  bafe,  without  polierior angles, 
f.  +5. 

99  1-unular,  crefrent-fiiaped,  fubrotund,  having  the 
l)afe  notched,  witli  acute  poflerior  angles,  f.  4.7. 

100  Sagiitated,  arrow-lhapcd,  triangular  (71).  ha- 
ving acute  pofterior  angle;. feparated  bya  bluntnotch, 
f.  49,  50.  " 

loi  Haltated,  hplberd-fnapcd,  fagittated  (loc),  ha- 
ving the  p.irtericr  argles  divided  by  a  blunt  notch, 
and  prominent  towarus  the  fides,  f.  51. 

102  Lyrated,  lyre-fiiaped,  divided  acrofs  into  lacinijc, 
or  fegmeuts  of  no  determinate  form,  whereof  the 
under  ones  are  lelfer  and  more  remote  from  one  ano- 
ther than  the  upper  one--,  f.  1 12. 

103  Runcinated,  pinnatified  (/.  e.  divided  acrnfs  into 
Inrizcr.'td  oblong  fegmept^),  in  fuch  fort  that  the 
fegments  are  convex  on  the  fore  fide  and  tranfverfe 
behind,  e.  g.  the  drtudelion. 

104  Pan. 
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J 04  Panduriform,  panJour-fhapcd,  oblong,  and  co- 
ariftated  or  narrowed  below. 

J05  Spati.ulated,  fiibrotund  orroundifli,  wiihalinear 
and  n:urower  l>ale. 

J06  Palniated,  divided  pad  the  middle  into  lobes 
nearly  cqu.i!,  f.  58. 

1&7  Vt-niricofe,  gibbous  or  fwelling  out  nn  the  fides. 

108  Deltoid,  rliomb'idal  {72),  cojililting  of"  four 
angles,  (f  which  the  latiral  ones  are  Id's  dillant 
from  the  bafc  than  the  other  two  ;  as  the  leaves 
of  the  black  popular.  See  alfo  the  figure  of  the  an- 
cient delta  of  the  Greeks. 

N°  VIII.   Expansion  Is  tit'itr, 

T09  Flatn,  havin:;  an  equal  fiirlace. 

ijo  CanulicuLited,  hollowed  above  witli  a  deep  lon- 
gitudinal furrow,  f.  96. 

J 1  I  Concave,  by  the  margin  being  Icfi  in  proportion 
than  the  difk,  and  the  di(k  of  courfe  depiell'ed  c.r 
piilhcd  downwards. 

112  Convex,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  difk,  fo  that  the  d'ik  is  elevated  or  pulhed 
upwards. 

113  CucuUated,  cowl-fliapcd,  havini»  the  edces  folded 
or  curling  inwards  at  the  bale,  an  J  fpreadlng  at  the 
top  like  a  co>vl. 

114  Undateil,  waveil,  having  tlie  difk  alternately  bend- 
ing up  and  down  in  obuife  plaits. 

it5  Cril'ped,  curhd,  by  having  the  margin  fv  luxu- 
riant that  the  dilTi  becomes  loager  than  its  rachis 
(283)  or  quill. 

N°  IX.  Place. 

I.  A  Lenf  IS  either, 

1 16  Radical,  growing  out  of  t!:e  root. 

117  Cauline,  growing  on  the  cauHs  (197)  or  flalk, 
f.  125. 

118  Ramous,  growing  on  a  branch,  f.  126. 

1 19  Axillary,  placed  under  the  b.ife  of  a  liranch. 

120  Floral,  next  the  fl  jwer.     See  Def.  16.  f.  127. 

2.  A  Sufula,  or Jc ale,  h  either, 

121  Lateral,  inferted  in'o  the  fido  of  a  petio'e. 

122  Extrafniiaceous,  placed  below  a  leaf. 

123  Inlrafoliaceous,  pi  iced  above  a  leaf. 

124  Oijpolit'foliou'--,  placed  on  ihe  fide  of  the  ftaik 
oppofite  to  a  leaf. 

3.  A  Cin/n/i,  or  tetitlr'i',  is  either, 

125  Petiolar,  growing  out  of  a  petiole  or  leaf-ilall-. 

126  Peduncular,  groA-icgout  ol  a  peJunckor  Hower- 
llalk,  &c.  &c. 

N"  X.    The  Situation  of  the  Paris  of  a  Plant  is 
either, 

127  Oppofite,  when  the  leave?,  &c.  arc  placed  in  de- 
cuifitcd  (129)  or  crofs  pairs,  f.  1 14,  1  16. 

128  Alternate,  growing  all  round  a  II  ilk  or  branch 
one  after  rt'iotlier  gradually,  f.  140. 

129  Decnllated,  plired  rppofite  in  fucli  a  manner, 
ih.it  if  one  look  down  from  the  top  <  f  liie  pl.ii  r, 
the  leaves,  &c.  rcp;e'cnt  ft  ur  diltirct  rows. 

130  Virt:cilli'cd,  v\hir'.eJ;  leave?,  flowers,  c'cc.  fur- 
roiindii'g  the  llalk  or  trui.k  :it  the  joiiiti  in  gicat 
Lum'j.:r  l;ks  a  wliiil,  f,  35, 


ANY. 

131  Bifarious,  leaves,  &c.  growing  only  on  the  op- 
polite  fides  of  a  (^alk  or  branch. 

132  Sparfe,  placed  without  any  certain  order. 

133  Fafciculated,  pencilled,  growin?  in  numbers  out 
ot  the  fame  p.iiiit  like  a  pencil,  i.  145. 

134  Confert,  clofe-rarged,  le.ives,  &c.  almofl  cover- 
ing tlie  whole  fin  face. 

135  Didant,  parti  remote  from  one  another. 

136  Teiminal,  placed  at  the  top. 

N°Xr.  y^SuRFACE/V either, 

137  Naked,  deltitutccffeta:  (245)  or  bridles,  and  pili 
(240)  or  hairs. 

138  Levigated,  fmooth,  cf  anequ.d  plainnefs.  The 
lame  with  plain  ( lOi;). 

139  Glabrous,  of  a  ilippery  nature. 

140  Nitid,  llippery  and  iKininjr. 

141  Lucid,  as  if  it  were  illuminated. 

142  Coloured,  of  a  colour  ddferent  from  gre.»n  (when 
that  is  tlie  natural  colour). 

143  Lineated,  lined,  the  nerves  being  depieiTcd. 

144  Striated,  gently  furrowed  in  parallel  lines. 

145  Sidcated,  furrowed  in  deep  lines,  f.  97. 

a.  Alvef.litcd,  honey-combed,  a  receptacle  deep- 
ly pitted  fo  as  to  refcmble  ai;oney-comb. 

b.  Hifpid,   any  furface   planted   with    lliff  (hort 
hairs,  t.  85. 

c   Riniofe,  lull  of  rents  or  chinks. 
[The  foUiivi/i^  term!,  to  156,  belcn^  chief y  to  L'aves.'\ 

146  Nervoui,  having  unconneifted  fmail  ve/fels,  re- 
lemb'ing  nerves,  running  from  the  bafe  to  the  top, 
f.  S9. 

147  Trincrvcd,  having  three  fmall  nerves  meeting 
at  the  bale. 

148  Triplinerved,  having  tlirce  nerves  meeting  above 
the  ball-. 

149  Trinervated,  having  three  nerves  meeting  below 
the  bale. 

150  Enrvit,  netvelefs,  the  oppof.te  to  nervous. 

151  Venous,  having  veins  or  fmall  velFels  divided  va- 
rioufly,  without  any  regular  order. 

152  Avftus,  veinlef;,  the  oppofite  to  ve.ious. 
'?>    Ri'g'-'-e,  wrinkled,  full  of  wrinkles,  f.  87. 

154  Builated,  having  the  furf  ice,  fr'm  bcn,.^  ru£»ofe, 
r.iifedup  in  tlie  f  im  of  bubbles  by  the  veins  being 
contracted,  the  ctlicr  fide  by  that  means  becoming 
concave. 

155  Lacuninis,  pitted,  by  the  diik  beirg  deptelTed 
between  the  inter. peifod  veins. 

156  Piinif>ated,  befprinkled  with  hollow  point.'. 

157  Papiilous,  covered  w.th  carnous  cr  Hethy  points, 
f.  90. 

138   Papul.us,  covered  with  veficular  or  bladder-like 

piinls. 
159  Vifcid,  befirenred  with  a  gl'.K7  mniflure. 
if'O  Tomcntofe,  cjvcrcd  with  fine  down  interwoven 

togeth.r,  liardly  to  be  dii'ccrned,  f.  84. 
i6i    Villous,  coveied  witii  fcft  hairs.  See  VMi  (241 ). 

162  Serieei'us,  (iU.y,  covered  with  very  d.ic  hairs  lani 
Ciofc  down. 

163  Lanatcd,  woolly,  covered  as  il  were  with  a  cob- 
ucl)   (or  fpontaneoully  cuiled  hair.).     See  l,.in.i 

1^4  Pilolc,  liairy,  covered  wiihK  nj  did  nifl  hairs.  Sec 
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i6j  B-'arded,  coreted  wiih  farallel  hairs.     See  BdJ- 
ba  (243). 

166  Setaceous,  "briftly,  fet  or  covered  with  BrilHes. 

See  5rf«-(245)- 

167  Scabrous  having  hard  prominent  points  cauPng 
a  rouglmcis  to  the  touch. 

168  Aculestcd,  armed  with  pricltles  fixed  only  to  the 
bv.rk-.     See  Acuta  (253). 

169  Strigofe,  having  ftiiF  lanc;ohtcd   (69)  prickles. 
&zcStri^a:  (z-M-). 

170  Paleacetuj,  chaffy,  covered  with  dry  fcales  re- 
fern'bitng  ch-itf.     See  P^y/ra  (246). 

171  MiiricateJ,  befprinkled  wi^h  fubalated  pinnts. 

172  Spinous,    thorny,  bcfet  with  fpines,  or  prickles 
lifina;  out  of  the  wood  of  the  plant. 

173  Burning,  befct  with  (lin.ulatlng   and  inflaming 
ptints,  as  the  nettle,  &c. 

N*  XII.  ^  Margin  »V«//'(r, 

!  74  Entire,  Vnear  without  the  leaft  dent  or  notch. 

175  Crenated,  having  notches  without  refpcift  to  the 
extrem  tv,  f-  74- 

176  SerratcJ,  faw  tro^hed,  all  the  notches  and  teeth 
looking  towards  the  extremity,  t".  67,  60. 

177  Ciliated,  hiving    par.ilkl    brilUes    let  In  a  row 
lenRthwife,  like  eye-lalhe'. 

17R  Dentated,  toothed,  with    the  points  patent   and 
afunder,  f.  66. 

179  Repand,  having  a  plain  Terpentine  frrm,  f.  6^- 

N°  XTII.  An  A?EX  or  Point  n  eilher, 

180  Obtufe,    terminated    vvitliin    the    fegment    of  a 
circle,  f.  76. 

18 1  Emarginated,  terminated  by  a  notch,  f.  So,  3i. 

1 82  Rctufe,  terminated  by  a  round  bofom.  ^ 

183  Truncated,  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line. 

184  Acute,  terminated  by  an  acute  an^le,  f.  77. 

185  Acuminated,  terminated  by  a  fubalated  or  avl- 
ih.iped  point,  f.  78. 

1 86  CufplJated,  terminated  by  a  briftle  or  prickle. 

SPECIAL  TERMS. 
N°  XIV.  J  Root  is  either, 
1S7   Fibrous,  coTififting  wholly  of  fmall  fibres, 
1 88   Bulbous,  furnidied  with  a  bulb  (19). 
.189  I.   Solid  (28). 

190  2.  Scaly,  with  the  fcales  inibrcated  (390). 

191  3.  Tunicated,  having  coat' above  coats. 

192  Tuberous,  conniling  of  flelhy  pirls  connefled  by 
threads  to  the  bafe. 

193  Fafc-cular,  cor.fi.ling  of  flefhy  parts  connc^lcd  to 
the  bafe  without  the  intert'cntion  ofthreads. 

194  Granulated,  compofed  of  fnia'il  flelhy  particles. 
19^   Fiifiform,    fpindlc-lhipeJ,    fingle  and    tapering, 

f.  16;. 

196  Repent,  running  out  a  great  way,  and  budding 
here  and  tiierc. 

N='  XV.  y?  Trunk//, 

197  I.  A  ftem  or  ftalk   (f.  147,  14^),  a  trunk  fup- 

portin:;   b.ah    the    fruclitication   and    the 
leaves. 

198  2.  A  culm,  proper  to  grafie<:,  f.  147. 
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A  fcnpus  w  ■fliaft :  a  tsuiA  fupporting  the 
fruftific.alicn,  bat  not  the  leaves,  f.  149. 

200  4.  A  ftlpes  or  (lock ;    a  trunk   changing  bUo 
leaves. 

201  Scandent,  climbing,  but  needing  the  fupport  of 
other  bodies. 

202  Voluble,  twiaing,  afcendir.g  (45)  in  a  fpiral  !hw 
by  the  aQiiV.ince  of  other  bodies. 

203  Repent,  creepinar,  lying  on  the  ground  and  fend- 
ing out  roots  here  and  there.     See  196,  f.  167. 

204  Sarmcntoi'c,  full  of  twigs,  filiform,  with  rooting 
joints. 

205  Stoloniferous,  putting  forth  young  flioots  at  tl.e 
root,  or  tillering. 

206  Si;n[>]tcifimus,    very  fimpb,  having  fcarcely  any 
branches. 

207  Siinplix,    fim|  h,  extended  in  a  continued  feries 
towards  the  top. 

208  Entire,  with  t'le  branches  gatlierirg  inwards. 

209  Proiilerou",  putting  forth  branches  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  t  p. 

210  Subramofe,  hivirg  only  a  few  lateral  branches.' 

211  Ramole,  having  many  latera' branches. 

212  Ramofijfnuis,  very  ramofe,  loaded  with  numerous 
branches,  without  any  dereiminate  order. 

213  Virgated,  having  fmall  weak  pliant  branches  of 
unequal  length. 

214  Pauicled,  having  branches  varioufly  fubdivlded. 

N.^  XVI.  yl  Vet lOLi  is  either  Jl'jfvrm,  or, 

215  Alated,  winged,  dilated  on  the  fides. 

216  Spinefcent,  hard  and  pricking. 

N°  XVII.   y!  I^EAF  (V  either  Jim' 1:  cr  corr.ptumL 

A.   A fimpje  Lcnf,  f.  37  to  43,  maybe, 

21  7   Siibmerfcd,  hid  under  the  face  of  water. 

218  Naiant,  fwiroming,  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
wattr. 

219  Acerous,  chaff-like,  linear  and  perfiilent   (26), 
f.  141. 

The  Iiij'trticn  of  Leaves. 

220  Petiolated,  having  a  petiole  inferted  at  its  bafe, 
f.  129. 

22  1    Peltated,  rr  targetted,  having  the  petiole  in  the 
dlfkofiheleaf,  f.  i':S. 

222  Adna'.e,  connefted  with  the  branches  at  the  bafe 
on  the  upper  fide. 

223  Connate,  having  tlie  oppofite  pairs  united  at  the 
bafe  on  each  fiJe,  f.  134.  -y 

224  CoaJunaie,  having  more  than  t'vo  united. 

225  Decnrrent,  having  the  bafe  of  the  kaf  running 
along  the  llal'<  downnards,  f.  131. 

226  x\niplexicaul,  Iiavlnor  the  bafe  furrounding  or  em- 
bracing the 'tal!;,f.  132. 

227  Perfollated,  liaving 'he  bafe furrotindirg  the  ftalk 
ftrnigit  acrofs,  without  anv  opening  bt-fre,  f.  133. 

2 28  Vaginating,  or  flieathing.  havin;.'^  the  bafe  f'rm- 
ing  a  tube  tlisit  covers  ;he  ilaik,  f.  135. 

B.    I.  A  Leaf  is  cabled  Compo'iu!,   -ifhtit  ihe  fame  Petiole 
prodvces  7/ioie  Leives  than  one.      It  it 

2:9  Articulated,  jointed,  v hen  ore  ]eaf  grows  out  cf 
the  t- pof :;n(ther,  f.  111. 

250  Di- 
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230  Digitated,  when  a  Ample  petiole  connc£ls  leaflets 
or  fmall  leaves  at  the  lop.  Binatc,  ternate,  &c.  arc 
modifications  of  this  according  to  the  number  of 
leaflets  thus  conncftcd,  f.  102. 

231  Pedated,  ^^hen  a  bifid  or  forked  petiole  conneifls 
feveral  leaflets  only  l>y  the  interior  lide,  f,  103. 

232  Pinnated,  or  feathered,  when  3  fimple  petiole  con- 
ncfls  any  number  of  leaflets  to  its  fides.  Bijugnuj 
(double-paired),  quadrijugous  (four-paired),  S:c. 
when  only  four,  eight,  &c.  &c.  leaflets  are  thus  con- 
nected, f.  104 — 1 10. 

P.nnated  with  an  odd  one,  when  ternilnated  by 
a  fingle  or  odd  leaflet. 

abruptly,  when  terminated  neither  by  a  ten- 
dril nor  a  leaflet. 

Lirrhous,  when  terminated  by  a  tendril  (15). 

v.'ith  opprfite  (  i  27)  leaflets. 

with  alternate  ( 128  leaflets. 

with  interrupted  leaflets,  wlien  the  leaflets 
are  alternately  greater  and  ihialkr. 

with  decurfive  leaflets,  or  leaflets  running 
down  the  petioles. 

2.  y/  DccomfisiinJ  Lfojis  cither, 

233  Bigemino'i':,  q.  duuhlctuin,  le  ive?,  when  the 
petiole  is  diihotomous,  or  fuccefllvcly  divided  into 
two,  and  every  t^p  cirries  a  pair  of  leaflets. 

234.  Biternated,  doul  ly  ternatcd  (230),!".  113. 

235  Bipinnaled,  doubly  pinnated  (232), f.  114. 

3.  A  Suprad(compoiind  Lenfls  c'ttber, 

236  Tergeminous,  when  the  petiole  being  twice  di- 
chot'imous,  or  divided  into  two,    bears  a  pair 
leaflets. 

237  Tiiternared,  thrice  terrated,  f.  n  j. 

238  Tiipinnated,  thrice  pinnateJi  f.  116. 
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Slipula,  or  Scale. 
Cirrhus,  or  Tendril. 
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XVIII.   PuEES,  the  hair,  inool,  SiC.    of  plants,    is 
e'tlher, 

239  Tuvunltirr,  a  flock,  fine  interwoven  hairs  (viU'i,) 
Icarccly  viliblc.     See  16c,  241,  and  t".  84. 

240  Pill  (164),    excretory  duels  of  a  plant  refem- 
blinsr  fiias  orbriftlcs  (166). 

241  Villi  (161),  f  ft  hair=. 

242  Lana  (163),  curled  thick  hairs. 

243  Barla,  a  bend,  parallel  hairs. 

2.1.4  '^''■'j;<'»  ^nnibceetj),  ftilF  rigid  plain  hairs. 

245  .V/f,  biiiUe'!,  fl.ilF round  hairs. 

246  Piika  (170),  a  membran,(C -ous  fcale  (33). 

247  /^(iTiw,  h'lok, , in  acuminated  (i8j)cro(  kcd  point. 
24S   a.chls,  .1  p'liat  or  piickle  with  many  te.th  turn- 
ed i)ackwards. 

249  Glandule,  a  papilla,  or  fmall  gland  fccreting  moif- 

tuve,  f.  155.  a. 
2JO  Unicle,  a  fmall  vefFel  full  of  fecerned  moiflurc. 
Vifcofity,  cxpieiTes  the  quality  of  tenacious  moif- 


251 

ture. 
252  Gliuiaofity,  cspreflls  th 

iDiuir. 


quality  of  iTpptry  liU- 


N°  XIX.  Ar.m.a,  the  arms  tfiLiifs,  ar:  clt'icr, 

253  yf.-uhi,  prickles,  pricking  points  affixed  only   to 
the  bark. 


254  Furce,  forks,  prickles  (253)  divided  cr  forked. 

255  S/,i/ia  (172),  thorns,  points  or  prickles  put  forth 
from  the  wood  of  the  plant,  f,  157. 

25<>  Slimu.'i  (273),  prints  producing  infl;unmatory 
pundures.  whereby  tke  parts  become  ilching. 

N°  XX.  J  Ba.icrEA,  erjora.' kaf. 

257  Coma,  the  braaeae  or  fpangles  on  the  top  of  the 
llalk  of  fome  plants,  remarkable  in  fi^e  conpared 
to  the  other  leaves. 

N°  XXI.  ^  Peduncle  it  eider, 

258  Commcn,  to  more  flowers  than  one. 

259  Partial,  bearing  any  number  of  flowers  of  lie 
commr.n  peduncle. 

260  A  pedicle,  proper  to  flowers  in  a  common  pe- 
duncle. 

261  Cerniious,  floopiag,  having  the  top  looking  to 
the  ground. 

262  Retrotrail,  broken  backward,  reduced  to  a  de- 
pending ftate  as  if  by  fcrce. 

263  Multiflorous,  producing  many  flowers. 

264  Inflorescence  is  the  mode  \a  which  flower? are 
connected  to  the  peduncle  of  a  plant  ;  and  this  is 
either, 

265  I.  i'lrtiiiilus,  a  whir!,  when  a  number  of  flowers 

fu:  round  the  plant  in  a  ring. 

266  2.  Ciipitiilum,  a  knot,  when  a  nutjl  er  of  flowers 

are  cr>lleded  together  in  a  form  of  a  globe.  It 
fignifies  a'fo  the  upper  parts  of  the  fru<5tilita- 
tion  of  molfes. 

267  3.  Fafdcuhi.;,  a  bunch,  when  erect  parallel  flowers 

of  equal  height  are  coUccfed  together  ( 392 ). 

268  4.   Spica,  a  fpike,  when  fell'ilc  .alternate    flowers 

are  placed  on  a  common  fimple  peduncle.  A 
fpil.e  U  either, 

269  fcimple,  continued  ard  undivided. 

270  Compound,  when  more  fmall  fpikes  ftanJ 

on  cme  peduncle. 
27  I  Glon.erated,  wlienthf  fmallfpikesarecrowd- 

ed  together,  without  any  certain  order. 

272  Intenupttd,   when  the  fmaller  fpikes  arc 

placed  alternately  and  diilant  one  from 
another. 

273  6.    A.  corymlus,  is  f<  rmed  of  a  fpike  (268),  ha- 

ving every  fingle  flower  provided  wiih  a  pedicle 
of  its  own,  and  the  whole  elevated  to  a  pro- 
portionable height,  f.  32. 

274  6.  Ructmus,  a   duller,    when    the  common  pe- 

duncle li,ab  lateral  branches,  f.  33. 

275  Unilateral,  when  all  the  flo\^c^s  grow  on  one 

fide. 

276  7.    Piinuufa,    a  panicle,    when    the  flowers  are 

fpaife, and  grow  on  peduncles  variaufly  divided 
f.  36. 

277  8.  Thyrfm,    a    panicle  (276)  gatkered  into  an 

ovate  (64)  fiirin. 

278  Uwb.i'a.  an  umhel ;  a  receptacle  (13)  lengthen- 
ed <  ut  from  i;ne  centre  into  lilif  itm  peduncles  1  ifing 
to  a  i-ioportii  na  lie  heijjhl,  to  as  to  relcniblc  an  um- 
brella above,  f.  4.  b  b.  '^ 

279  Simple,  when  all  the  pejticcles  fpring  out  of 

one  an  J  ihe  UnU'  t.eetp.ac  c. 
2  Co       Compruad,  wlien  every  pcluncle  carries  a  fmall 
unib;lon  i.s  lop. 

2S1  Urn. 
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2S1   Umhilhdu  feJUu,  a  fmall  feflile  umbel,   when  a 

number  of  peJuncles  rife  from  the  fame  centre,  and 
(land  equally  all  around  it. 

282  Cyma,  a  receptacle  rifing  from  the  fame  p;eneral 
centre,  with  partial  ones  here  and  there,  and  length- 
ened int'  peduncles  all  equally  high  at  top. 

283  Jijfhis,  a  filiform  receptacle  conneding  any  num- 
ber <  f  florets  into  a  long  i'pikc. 

284  SpaJ'ix,  the  receptacle  of  a  palm-tree  rifinp;  witliin 
A  fpadu  or  (heath,  and  divided  into  fiuc^ilying 
branches,  f.  2. 

N' XXIT.     FRUcrmcATiON /V, 

285  Tlie  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable,  dcRined  to 
oeneiaiion.     And  is  cither, 

286  Simple,  confiding  of  few  Rowers. 
Compound,  when  a  number  cf  flowers  are  fet 

together. 

A.     Calyx,  the  Cup. 
I.  PiriantUum,  a  cup  contiguous  to  the  fruiftifi- 
cation,  f.  18. 
■  of  the  fruflilicalion,    containlns;  the   (lami- 
na (9)  and  ihe  germen  (333). 

2C)c of  the  riower,  containing  ftamina  without  a 

germen. 

2fji  of  d,e  fruit,  containing  a  germen  without 

flamir.a. 
2r)2 a,  Proper,  belonping  to  any  particular  flow- 
er.    And  is  either 

2^5  Monopbyllous,  confillingonly  of  one  leaf. 

zij'j. Polyphyllous,  confU.ing  of  a  number  of 

leaves. 
Superior,    having  the  germen  below  the 

receptacle. 
Inferior,  having  the  germen  above  the  re- 
ceptacle. 
I/,  Common,  containing  a  number  of  flowers 
fet  together. 

Calyculated,  a  calyx  cr  cup,  having,  as  it 
were,  another  lefi^r  cup  round  its  bafe 
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2.  In-johicnnn,  rr  wrapper,   :i  cup  remote  fro/n 

a  flowtr,  f.  4. 
-00 Uiiiverfal,    fet    under    an   univerfil  umbel, 

(  2  7  8 )  f.  4.  a  a. 

joi  Partial,  fet  under  a  partial  umbel,  f.  4.  d  d. 

302 Proper,  fet  under  any  panicular  flower. 

303   3.  C/uirn,  a  glume  or  chaff,  the  cnp  of  any  kind 

of  grafs,  conflding  of  valves  embracing 

ore  another,  f.  3.     Either 

JC4 Unifl>"rous,  containing  a  fingle  fl'wer. 

305 Multiflorous  containing  any  number  cf  flow- 


306 

3crt 
3c8 

SC9 
^11 


Ariila,  or  awn,  f.  an.  a  taper'ng  point  growing 

out  of  ihe  glume  or  chaiF;  either  (liaight,  or 

T'Ttile,  twilled  like  a  o-rd. 

^.   JuuntuM,    a    catkin,    corfifting    of  a  chaffy 

common  receptacle  like  a  gem  or  bud,  f.  6. 

5.  Sputt.B,  ipath  or  iiieath,  a  cup  opev.ing  lon^i- 
tudirally,  f.  I. 

6.  Cs'yl'rc,   hiw'd,   the  cowl  fliapeJ  cup  of  fome 
molfes  pi, iced  over  '.he  anthera  (331)  f.  5. 

7.  Fo'vj,  ih;  ni'-m.br.maceous  tup  ofa  multinom. 
•  a.   Ferichat-um,  a  circular  tuft  rf  fine  hair-like 

leaves  furrounding  the  bafe  of  th«    fi'a- 
meats  in  the  genu?  rlypnum. 


B.  Corolla,  or  coloured  part  of  a  flower. 

312  Petal  a  part  of  a  corolla  when  divided  iato  more 
parts  than  one.  f.    13.  bb. 

313  Tube,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monapetalous  corol- 
la, f.  1 1 .  a. 

314  Limb,  the  faperior  fpreading  part  of  a  monope- 
talous  corolla,  f.  ij,  14. 

315  Unguis,  heel,  the  inferior  part  of  a  polypctalous 
corolla  aflixed  to  the  receptacle. 

316  Lamina,  lappet,  the  fuperior  fpreading  part  of  a 
poljp;;talou3  corolla,  f.    14. 

3 1 7  Regular,  equal  in  figure,  magnitude,  and  propor- 
tion of  parts. 

318  Irregular,  when  the  fegments  of  the  limb  differ 
in  figure,  magnitude,  or  proportion  of  parts. 

319  Ringcnt,  irregular  (318)  gaping  like  two  lips 
opened  very  wide. 

320  Ca'ea-rinoc-niis,  the  vizard  or  upper  lip  of  a  rin- 
gent  corolla. 

321  Faux,  the  throat,  or  opening  between  the  feg- 
ments of  a  corolla  where  the  tube  (313)  terminates. 

322  Cruciated,  croifed,  having  four  equal  and  patent 
peta's. 

323  Ptrfunata,  mallced,  ringent  (3  19),  but  fliut  clofs 
between  the  lips  by  the  palate. 

324  Papilionaceou'i,  butterfly-lhaped,  irre2.uiar;  the 
inferior  petal  being  cymbiform  i  r  Ihaped  hke  a  boat 
(called  the  cari/iu  or  keel)  ;  the  fuperior  afcendiny, 
(called  the  'jexiHum  or  flag) ;  the  fide  petals  Hand- 
ing fingle  (called  the  aie  or  wings). 

325  Compound,  confiding  of  a  number  of  florets,  on 
a  common  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  peri- 
anthium. 

326  I.  Ligulated,    having    all    the    exterior    fli  rets 

plain  on  the  outliile. 

327  2.  Tubulous,  having  all  the  fmall  corollx  of  the 

florets  tubulated. 

328  3.   Radiated,  having  all  tlie  fmall  corollas  of  the 

dilk  tubulou?,  ;ind  thofi  ot  the  circumference 
ligulated  and  oi  a  different  form. 

329  Ne.5l.iiy,  the  niellil'eious  partpiopcr  to  any  flow- 
er, f.  15,   16. 

C.  Stavien,  a  Chive, 

330  Filament,  the  part  fupporting  the  anthera,  and 
connefling  it  with  the  plant,  f.  18.  e  e. 

33  I  Anthera,  the  part  of  a  flower  which  is  full  of  pol- 
len (332)  or  fine  flower-duil,  which  it  difcharges 
as  foon  as  itfelf  comes  to  maturity,  f.  18.  ff,  g. 

3^2  P.iilen,  llowcr-dull,  burding  by  iieing  brought  in- 
to contact  with  motdure,  and  tliro.ving  out  ela- 
flic  atcms.  (According  to  the  principles  of  the 
fcxual  fyllem,  this  is  the  origin  of  generation  in- 
pl.mts). 

D,  PyiiUum,  a  Pifti!. 

3^53  Oevmea,  the  rudiment  of  the  unripj  fruit  in  a 

riower.     This  is  cither. 
3^4  Superior,  included  in  the  corolla. 

335  Inferior,  placed  below  the  corolla. 

336  Style,  the  p.irt  ot  the  pidil  tliat  raif.;s  the  digma 
"  (337)  from  ih:  gfrmen,  f.  18.  c. 

357  "Stigm.i,  the  fumniic  of  die  pidil  bedewed  wicli 
mvidure,  f.  18.  d» 
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E.  PcrLarfiurn,  a  Fruit-cafe,  is  a 

338  I.   Capfule,  a  iruit-cafe,  hellow  and  opening  in 

a   certain    determinate   manner,    i.    23,    24, 

339  2.  Valvule,  a  fcreen  or  defence,  with  which  the 

fruit  is  covered  on  the  outfide. 

340  Loculamentum,    a  hole  or  cavity    for  lodging 

the  feeds. 

341  Dijfepimer.tum,  a  partition,  by  which  the  fiuit 

is  diflinguifhed  c-r  divided  witliio,  into  any 
number  oi  cavities,  f.  29. 

342  Bicapfular,  having  twocapfules  (338). 

343  Bili'cular,  having  two  cavities  (340). 

344  Tricoccou?,  a   capfule  having  three   protube- 

rant knob'-,  and  divided  into  tliree  cavities 
within,  each  conta-ning  one  feed. 

345  Didymous,  having  two  knobs  prcfjberant  on 

the  outfide. 

346  Siiiqua,  a  hufk  ;  a  fruit-cafe  having  two  valves, 

nnd  attaching  the  feeds  along  both  futures, 
f.  23,  24. 

347  Torulofa,  having  prominences  fwelling  out  on 

each  fide. 
34S       Parallelum  DJf:pimtnlam,    a  parallel  partition 

of  equal  breadth  with  the  valves. 
349        Contrariu-'U D'iff I'lmenttiin,  a  crofs  partition  nar- 

lowei  than  the  valves. 
3  JO  3.  Legumen,  a  cod  or  fwo!) ;  a  pericarpium  having 
two  valves,  and  attaching  the  feeds  cnly  along 
the  one  future,  f.  23. 

351  JJlhtms  int.-rciptum,  having  parts  at  legular  di- 

Itances  ftraiter  than  the  rcll,  fo  as  to  divide 
it  acrofs  into  different  internal  cavities. 

352  4.  Follicle,  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve,  opening 

k.ngituJinall/  on  rne  fide,  and  not  having  the 
feeds  attached  to  the  future,  i.  22. 

^53  5.  /);•«/>«,  plum  ;  a  pericarpium  fluffed  with  flefhy 
fubftance,  without  any  valve,  and  containing 
a  nut  or  Hone  in  the  middle,  f.  z6. 

3)4  5.  FoJMum,  apple  or  pear;  a  pericarpium  (luffed 
with  flelhy  fubllance  without  valves,  and  con- 
taining a  capfule  or   fecd-c.afe   in  the  middle, 

355   6.  B.uca,  I>crry;  a  pericarpium  full  of  pulpy  or 

f'lft  fabil.ince,  withcut  valves,  and  contain  ng 

feed>  otherwife  naked. 
-,;G  7.   Nidulan^,  neftling  ;  feeds  difperfcJ  through  a 

pulpy  or  foft  fubllance. 
557   8.   Slrdi'us,  cone;  a  pericarpium  formed  by  the 

induration  of  tlie   fcales  of  a  catkin,  (308). 

f.7. 

F.  .?j-7w.'.  Seed. 
3;f>  Hilum,  fpeck  ;  the  external  fear  or  mark  of  the 

feed,  occalior.cd  by  its  attachment  to  the  fruit-cafe 

before  it  come  to  maturity, 
jjo   Ccrculum,  t!ie  oiigiiial  fubflmce  of  a  new  plant 

witl-.in  a  feed. 

360  Coixna,  crrwn,  or  drefs  adlieri:'g  to  the  top  of  a 
f-cd,  by  whith  it  is  en.abled  to  fly  ab(.ti'.  after  it  is 
life. 

361  Fappa  ,  diwn  ;  a  feathery  or  hairy  crown  widi 
which  it  flics,  f.  31. 

3')2  Sliviiattis,  fUiliied,  luiving  a  thrc.id  betwixt  it 
and  the  down. 
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363  Capillary,  conlilling  of  fine  undiviJfd  hairs. 

364  Piumofe,  feathery  ;' confining  of  hairs  feathered 
on  the  fides. 

365  Caui.'a,  tail;  a  thread  or  membrane  at  the  end  of 
a  feed- 

366  liamus,  a  hook,  (247). 

367  Caliculuj,  the  interior  and  proper  integument  of 
a  feed. 

36S  A'ux,  kernel;  a  feed  covered  with  a  bony  fliell, 
$6g  y/r.'//iii  ;  the  outer  coac  of  a  feed,  which  falls  oflf 
ol  its  own  accord. 

G.  RfceplaculutH,  a  receptacle. 

370  Common,  containing  more  flowers  and  fruits  than 
one. 

371  Compound,  or  compofite  flower ;  havingthe  re- 
ceptacle dilited  and  entire,  ilic  florets  feflilc. 

372  Aggregate  flower  ;  having  the  receptacle  dilated, 
and  the  florets  fubpcdicellated,  or  (landing  on  verj' 
lhortrtower-ll.-.!ks. 

Bulbus,  a  bulb.     Gemma,  a  gem  or  bud. 

N»  XXIII.  Vernation-  //  iki 

373  Difpofition  ofleaves  within  the  bud  (20). 

374  Conduplicatcd,  d  mbled  together,  having  th-: 
oppofite  edges  approaching  each  other  in  parallel 
lines. 

375  Convoluted,  rolled  together  fjiirally  like  a  cowl. 

376  Involuted,  rolled  inwards,  having  the  edges  on 
both  fides  mlled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  upper  furfacc  of  the  leaf. 

377  Revoluted,  rolled  backwards,  having  the  edges  on 
botli  fides  rolled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  f.  123. 

378  Equitant,  riding,  when  two  leaves  oppofite  to 
each  other  clofe  their  edges,  fo  that  the  one  includes 
or  clafps  about  the  other. 

379  ObvoluteJ,  when  two  edges  o(  one  leaf  clofe  on 
tlie  upptr  furface,  fo  that  one  edge  dlvide»  or  lies 
betwixt  the  tw)  fides  of  the  other. 

3 So  Plicated,  plaited,  gathered  into    various    plaits, 

f-  73- 
381   Circinal,  rolled  fp:rally  from  the  top  to  the  bafe, 
lo  that  the  top  comes  to  occupy  the  centre. 

N=  XXIV.    Gener.il  Terms  h  he  added. 
3S2   Lixus,  flexible  at  pleafurc.     Dfii/h  {\\-i.\k),  and 

fla-cidus  (flagging)  are  almofl  fynonymous. 
383    Rigid,  not  enduring  to  be  be".t. 
3H4  Articulated  ( 2 29 \  jointed  or  knotted. 
38  J  Enoilis,  without  joints  f-r  knot?. 

386  Pi-tcinorfHs,  fiirebitten  ;  hiving  tlic  top  as  it  were 
hifen  v'.ff.  f.  54. 

387  Radicant,  pulhing  diwn  roots. 

358  Sjuamous,  covered  with  fcales. 

359  JV.'liferous  fiowrr^,  having  one  flower rifing  with- 
in another. 

^90  lml)ricated  v^rf^,  one  overlapping  another  like 

tiles  or  flatcs,  f.  10. 
391   Sqaarrofe,  roujh  or  fenny,  applied  to  the  tops 

or  irregular  fecmer.ts  of  leaves,    &c.  when    ibcy 

(land  out  on  all  (i  Jes. 
^92  Fafligiated,  trunks,  branches,  or  pedondesrifing 

all  alike  high. 

353  R<:- 
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393  Ref.ipinatctl,  turned  upnde  down. 

394  Licerated,  a  term  applied  to  the  edges  of  flowers 
or  leaves  when  divided  irregularly  as  if  iliey  were 
torn. 

295  Lariniaied,  divided  into  parts  or  fegments  in  an 
1  ideterrai  iiate  manner,  f.  60. 

Terms  omitted  ta  he  infirled In  thtir  prsfer placet. 

396  Br»nchx;jfpd  brunches,  when  each  pair  l^ands.  at 
right  angles  with  the  pairs  immediately  above  and 
beiiiw  tliem,  f.  1 16,  1  17. 

397  Aphyllous,  without  ar.y  leaves. 

398  Advcrle  leaves,  turning  their  faces,  not  to  the 
ficy  but  to  thefouth  ;  a^,  A)nomum. 

'399  jirhvrem,    nrboretcent,    of  the  nature  of  a    tree 

producing  buds.     A  term  of  great  Itibiicity. 
ijoo  Bulbiferous  bearing  bulbs. 
Bulbs  are  either 

401  Scaly,  confiding  of  imbricated  lamellx,  as 

the  lily  root,  f.  161. 

402  Solid,  confining  of  folid  fubllance  ;   as  the 

tulip,  f.  162. 

403  Tunicated,  coated,  like  the  common  oni- 

on, f.  1/13. 

404  Articulated,  confiding  of  lamel'sc  linked  to- 

gether as  the  I.a'.hrica. 
4:5  Calcareous,  of  a  hard  crumbly  nature,  like 

dry  lime  plader. 
406  Circumfifus,  pariing  as  if  cut  draijht  over ;  as 

the  capiiilc  of  Stcl'aria. 
/{b;  Cirrho'is,  terminating  in  a  tendril. 
408  Columcla,  the  part  cf  a  fruit  cafi  thtt  co;incft» 

the  internal  partitions  with  the  feeds. 
439   Intortion,  the  twidi-ig  of  any  part  towards  one 

fide: 

410  To  the  right,  fuppnfing  one's  felf  placed  in 

the  centie  ; 

411  To  the  left,  fuppofing  one's  felf  placed  in  the 

centre. 

412  Crtyledon,  the  lateral  brdy  or  lo'-e  of  a  feed, 
poroa=;,  and  imbibing  n.oirture,  and  afterwards  fall- 
incj  off. 

413  jtcntyledonc!,  plants  wlK'fe  feeds  have  no  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes  ;  a'l  the  Mi'fci. 

^14  Mw.iotjkdoncsi  plants  whofe  feedi  have  only  one 
lateral  body  j  as  the  Gralles,  3cc. 

415  Dic!,tylcdonci,  plants  whofe  Leds  have  two  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes;  a'i  the  Legum'wa,  &c. 

4  16  PJycoty!ei!oiics,  plants  wliofe  feeds  have  many  late- 
ral bodies  or  lobes  ;  as  the  Paies,  &c. 

417  Monofpermcus,  cHj-fules  or  ft-eJ-cafes  that  contain 
only  one  I'ecd. 

418  I)i — tri — tetra — penta, —  'ic.  fpermou^  contain- 
ing 2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  feeds  in  one  capfule . 

419  Piilylpermuu  ;  contiU:.ing  many  feeds, 

420  Sui'crofiis,  refembhiig  cark. 

421  Echl-'aiis,  befct  with  fpines  or  prickles,  fo  as  to 
refen.Wea  hedge-hog. 

422  Mu:Liis,  without  awn,  beard  or  prickle. 

4.23  P,/..'#j,  tliehat  or  bo'inet  of  a  niuihr' om,  whichhns 
the  fru'ftificatic  ns  on  its  under  fide,  t.  8.  a. 

4  24  Di/cw,  the  middle  part  of  a  compound  flower,  con- 
fiding cf  regular  florets. 

425  Rrdius,  the  liaj  01  outrard  part,  ccnfiding  of  ir- 
regular lioicts. 
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As  many  philofophers  and  bctanifts  deny  that  fuch 
a  thing  as  the  <lidindlion  rf  fexes  takes  place  in  vege- 
tables, it  will  be  necelTary  to  give  a  narration  of  the 
arguments  cmpUiyed  by  b.  th  parties  on  this  fubj«;ft, 
Wc  Ihall  begin  with  the  arguments  m  favtur  cf  the 
fcxcs. 

I.  Linnarus  is  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the  notion 
of  fexes  in  plants  to  the  remotcd  peiiods  of  antiqu'ty. 
He  informs  us,  that  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
other  ancient  philofopliers,  not  only  iitlributed  tlie  di- 
dinition  of  fexes  to  plar.ts  but  maintained  that  they 
were  capable  ()f  perceivinc;  pleaCure  and  pain. 

Hippocrates  and  Theoi'-hradus  are  next  introduced 
as  didinguldiing  the  conyza,  the  abics,  the  filix,  &c. 
into  male  and  female.  'J'he  latter  of  thefe  writers 
affirms  that  the  fruit  of  the  female  pa'm  will  not  germi- 
nate, unlefs  the  pollen  of  tli^c  male  be  fha'sen  over  the 
fpatha  of  the  female  previous  to  the  ripenin.g  of  the 
feed. 

Diofcorides  takes  notice  of  a  male  and  female  man- 
dragora,  mercurialis,  cidus,  &c. 

Pliny  does  not  confiiie  his  views  of  fex  to  animals, 
but  exclaims,  that  every  thing  this  earth  produces  is 
charaifterized  by  the  didirftion  c  f  iex. 

Fn-m  the  days  ci  PI  ny  *o  thofe  of  Csfalpinus,  who 
lived  in  the  i6ih  century,  the  anah'gy  between  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  feems  to  have  been  entirely  neglect- 
ed. Cafalpir.us  tells  us,  that  the  males  of  the  oxycedrus, 
taxus,  mjrcurialis,  urtica,  and  cannabis,  arc  barren; 
and  that  the  females  of  thefe  plants  only  bear  fru't. 

After  C*falpinus,  we  find  Dr  Grew  and  Sir  Thomas 
Millington  engaged  in  a  converfation  concerning  the 
utility  of  tl;e  damina  and  dyli  of  plants.  The  refuU 
of  this  converfation  was  the  mutual  agreement  of  tliefe 
two  eminent  naturalifts,  that  the  ftamina  and  dyli  of 
vegetables  were  analogous  to  the  organs  of  generation 
in  animals,  and  that  they  were  adapted  by  nature  to 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy 
of  pla^.t^, after cnnraeratlngiheanalngies  between  plants 
and  animals,  carcludes,  that  the  pollen  pr  hably  emits 
certain  vhifc  efRuvia,  which  may  ferve  for  the  impreg- 
nation of  t;.e  fee Jf . 

Mr  Ray  gave  a  farther  fanfiion  to  the  doflrine  cf 
fexes,  by  concurring  vith  Grew,  and  adding  fome  fur- 
ther illudrations  from  analogy. 

In  the  year  1695,  Camerarius  attempted  to  prove 
the  fexes  of  plants.  Kwt  as  he  truded  folcly  to  the 
palm  tree,  and  witlial  feemed  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
autiienticity  of  the  faift,  he  cannot  be  confidered  as  ha- 
ving done  any  thing  in  confirmation  of  the  fexual  hypo- 
lhefi  =  . 

Mr  Morland,  in  the  y^ar  1703,  adopted  the  fame 
hypot'iel'is;  b\it  gave  it  a  nev;  modificati-in,  by  fuppo- 
fing that  the  pollen  contiined  the  feminal  plant  in 
miaiatnre,  and  conf.t[uently  that  it  behoved  otse  pollen 
atleid  to  be  conveyed  int..  every  fe|)ar  ite  fe^d  be- 
fore it  could  be  properly  impregnated.  Analogy  and 
the  druclure  of  the  parts  a:e  the  only  aigaments  he  cm- 
ploys. 

S  ime  years  after  this,  Mr  Geoffioy  wrote  a  treat'fe 
on  the  fexes  of  plants;  but  as  he  advanced  nothing  new, 
wc  Ihall  take  uo  farther  notice  of  him. 

Va-llant, 
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Vaillant,  ill  the  year  1717,  jndicioufly  confidcring 
thac  ihc  canal  in  the  (lylus  of  moft  plants  is  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  pollen  iifelf,  rcpublilhed  l^r  Grcw's 
theory  of  impregnation,  by  mtans  of  a  fubtile  feminal 
aura. 

Thcfe  were  the  fcntiments  of  the  principal  botanifls 
with  regard  to  the  generation  of  plants,  nntil  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Linnasiis  made  his  appearance  as  a  bo- 
tannical  writer,  who  has  extended  the  idea  fo  tar  as  to 
compofe  a  complete  fyfteni  upon  it. 

Although  Linnaeus  can  have  little  claim  to  ihefuppo- 
fed  dilcovery  of  tiic  fcxiial  hypoihclis,  his  idea  being 
precifely  ilie  fame  with  that  of  Dr  Grew;  yet,  as  he  is 
the  chief  fiipporter  and  improver  of  this  beautiful  doc- 
trine, we  Ihall  [jive  a  faccincl  narration ofthcargumcnts 
lie  makes  ufc  of,  in  order  to  prove  tiiat  vegetables  pro- 
pagate their  fpecies  by  aregidar  commerce  of  fcxcs. 

In  a  ireatile,  intitled  SponJ'al'ta  Plaiitarum,  pnblKhed 
as  an  inaugural  diflertation  by  J.  Gnllaviis  Wahlbom, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Amrnitates  Acadcvika:,  all 
the  arguments  made  iife  of  by  Linnasiis,  in  his  Fmida- 
menta  Botanica,  aud  other  works,  are  colleded,  and 
arranged,  in  one  view.  But,  as  Wahlbom  honeftly  at- 
tributes all  the  meritof  his  diircrtaiion  to  his  great  maf- 
ter,  we  iliall  here  drop  his  name  altogether,  and  give 
the  arguments  as  the  property  of  Linnaeus,  by  whom 
they  were  originally  employed. 

Linnaeus,  thcn.tirll  attempts  to  fliow,  that  vegetables 
are  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  life;  and,  fe- 
condly,  tliat  they  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  of  animals. 

"  That  vegetables  are  really  livingbeings  (fayshe), 
mufl  be  obvious  at  lirfl  figln  ;  bccaufe  they  poili-fs  all 
ihe  properties  contained  in  the  accurate  deiinition  of 
life  laid  down  by  the  great  Dr.  Harvey,  namely,  yita 
tj}  fpontar.ca  pr<ipulfi')  hnintru}/!.  But,  univcrfal  ex- 
perience teaches,  that  vegetables  propel  humours,  or 
juices:  hence  it  is  plain,  that  vegetables  mull  be  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  degree  of  life." 

Nottrufling  folely  to  a  fyllogifm  founded  on  a  defini- 
tion, Linnasus  proceeds  to  fupport  the  life  of  vegetables 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  following  particulars  in 
their  ccconomy  ;  tlie  (irfl:  of  wliich  he  iniitles, 

"  Nutrilio." — The  very  idea  of  nutrition  implies  a 
propulfion  of  humours,  and,  of  courfe,  the  idea  of  life. 
But,  vegetables  derive  their  nourilhment  from  thecartli, 
air,  &c.  and,  confequcnily,  mull  be  confidcrcd  as  living 
creatures. 

"  2.  JEtai." — Every  animal  mufl  not  only  begin  to 
exift,  and  have  that  exillence  dilfulvcd  by  death,  but 
mud,  likewifc,  pal's  through  a  number  of  intcrmcdiaic 
changes  in  its  appearance,  and  afftftions.  Infancy , youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  are  charae^criftd  by  iint.c'tlitv,  beau- 
ty, fii-iility,  dota^'e.  Are  not  all  ihefe  vicilPitudes  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  vegetable  world?  Weak  and  tender  in 
infancy;  beautiful  and  fallacious  in  youth;  grave,  ro- 
bufl,  and  fruiUul  in  -inanho'jd ;  and,  when  old  ^age  ap- 
proaches, the  head  droops,  the  fprings  of  life  dry  up, 
and,  in  fine,  the  poor  tottering  vegetable  returns  to  that 
diijl  i'von  whence  it  ori.;iually  fpruug. 

■3,.  "  Ahtr/s" — No  inanimate  body  is  capable  of  felf- 
motion.  Whatever  moves  fpontancoully  is  endowed 
with  a  living  principle:  for  motion  depcndsonthefpon- 
tancous  propullion  of  humours;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  fponianeous  propulfion  of  humours,  there  aifo  is  life. 
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That  vegetables  arc  capable  of  motion,  is  evident  from 
the  following  fads;  plants,  wiienconfined  within  doors, 
always  bend  towards  the  light,  and  fome  of  ihcm  even 
attempt  to  make  their  cfcape  by  the  windows.  The 
flowers  of  many  plants,  clpccially  thofe  of  the  fyngc- 
neliaclafs,  purfue  the  fun,  from  call  to  weft,  rejoicing 
in  his  beams.  Who,  then,  can  deny,  that  vegetables 
are  poUeired  of  living  and  felf-moving  powers? 

"  4.  Morhiis." — The  term  difeafc  implies  nolhiog 
more  than  a  certain  corruption  of  life.  It  is  well  known, 
that  vegetables  are  ftibjett  to  diicafcs,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals: when  over-heated,  they  turn  thirfty,  janguifli, 
and  (all  to  the  ground  ;  when  too  cold,  they  are  tor- 
mented with  the  chilblain,  and  not  unfrequentiy<'.v/i//f  .• 
they  are  fomeiimcs  aiilic^ed  with  cancers;  and  almoll 
every  plant  is  infefted  with  lice  peculiar  10  its  fpecies. 

"5.  Alors." — Death  is  oppofed  to  life,  the  former 
being  only  a  privation  of  the  latter.  Experience  fliows, 
that  every  livinfjcrcature  mud  die.  But,  as  vegetables 
are  daily  cut  otf,by  internal  difeafes,  and  external  inju- 
ries;  as  they  are  fubjeeT:  to  death  from  the  attacks  of 
hmiger,  third,  heat,  cold,  &c.  with  what  propriety 
could  vegetables  be  thus  faid  to  die,  unlefs  wc  allow 
that  they  previoufly  IhedP 

"  6.  ylr.atomia." — Under  this  article  we  are  referred 
to  Malpighius,  and  Grew,  for  the  organic  fibres,  mem- 
branes, canals,  velicles,  &c.  of  "plants,  as  additional 
proofs  of  their  living  powers. 

"  7.  Organizatio." — Vegetables  not  only  propel  hu- 
mours, but  alfo  prepare  and  fecern  a  number  of  difi'c- 
rent  juices  for  the  fruit,  the  neclar,  &e.  analagous  to 
the  various  fecretions  in  animal  bodies. 

From  thefe  feveral  faels,  and  obfervaiions,  Linnaeus 
concludes,  that  plants  are  unqiicllionably  endowed  with 
life,  as  well  as  animals;  and,  then,  proceeds,  in  the 
following  manner,  to  fliow  how  thefe  animated  vege- 
tables propagate  tlieir  fpecies. 

After  difculTing  the  long  exploded  doclrine  of  equi- 
vocal generation,  he  lays  hold  of  another  maxim  of  Dr 
Harvey,  viz.  Onins  vi-jum  ex  ovo. — "  It  being  fully 
evident  (fays  he),  from  the  foregoing  chain  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  vegetables  are  endowed  with  life,  it  ncccHa- 
rily  follows,  agreeable  to  this  maxim  of  Harvey's,  that 
every  vegetable  mud  in  like  manner  derive  iisexidcncc 
from  an  c-^';'^.  But,  as  vegetables  proceed  from  eggs,  and 
as  it  is  the  dillinguilhing  property  of  an  egg  to  give 
birth  to  a  being  liinilar  to  tliat  which  produced  it,  the 
feeds  mud,  of  coiufe,  be  the  eggs  of  vegetables. 

"  Granting,  then,  thit  the  feeds  of  vegetables  are  in- 
tended by  nature  to  anfuer  the  fame  end  as  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  confulering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ito 
egg  can  be  fecund' led  without  receiving  an  impreg- 
nation from  the  male,  it  follows,  that  the  feed  or  eggs 
of  vegetables  cannot  be  fecundated  by  any  oilier  means. 
Hence  alio  the  necefliry  of  vegetables  being  provided 
with  organs  of  generation.  But,  where  arc  ihcfe  organs 
fifnated  ?  The  anfwer  is  cafy  : — Wc  have  already  found 
impregnated  feeds  within  the  (lowers  of  plants  ;  and  it 
it  is  natural  to  cxpcft  that  ihe  genitalia  fliould  not  be  at 
a  greater  (lidancc.  Now,  as  copulation  a.\\\Ays  precedes 
birth,  and  every /c-wer  precedes  the /r////,  tbe^f«fra/- 
ing  faculty  mud  be  afcribed  to  ihe/ciu.-r,  and  (Rebirth 
(a  ihc  fruit.  Again,  as  the  anther.r  ani  p'igr/;i:ta  arc 
the  only  elTcntial  pans  of  flowers,  thefe  pans  muft  nt- 
celfarily  be  the  organs  of  generation," 
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Bein^  thus  far  advanced,  Linnaeus  affirms,  that  the 
anthers  arc  the  tijles,  and  that  the  pollen  pcrl'ornis  the 
office  of  the  male  funen.  Thcfe  affirmations  he  at- 
tempts tocllablifli  by  the  following  arguments  ;  the  Jirft 
of  which  he  terms, 

"  I.  Prcccident'ta." — The  antherae, or  vegetable  tcf- 
tes,  always  precede  the  fruit ;  and  as  foon  as  the  an- 
therx  come  to  maturity,  which  conllantly  happens  be- 
fore the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  they  continue  to  throw 
out  their  pollen  as  long  as  the  Hower  lalls;  but  decay 
and  fall  off  whenever  the  fruit  comes  to  perfection. 

"  2.  Sitiij." — Theantherseof  all  plants  arc  uniform- 
ly fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pollen  may  with 
the  greatefl  facility  fall  upon  the  ftigma,  or  female 
organ. 

"  3.  TcMfus." — Tiie  anthtrse  and  fligniata  always 
flourilh  at  the  fame  time,  whether  the  iiowers  be  of 
the  hermaphrodite  or  dioicous  kind. 

"  4.  Loculamenta." — When  theanihcrae  are  diffeft- 
ed,  they  dilcover  as  great  a  variety  of  Itrufturc  as  the 
pericarpia,  or  feed  capfules  :  for  fome  of  them  have 
one  cell,  as  the  mercury;  fome  two,  as  the  hellebore, 
&c. 

"  5.  Caftratio." — If  all  the  antherx  be  cut  off  from 
an  hermaphrodite  plant,  jull  before  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand,  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  plant 
of  the  fame  fpecies  grow  near  it,  the  fruit  will  either 
prove  entirely  abortive,  or  produce  barren  feeds. 

"  6.  Figura." — When  the  pollen  of  different  plants 
is  examined  by  the  microfcopc,  it  exhibits  as  great  a 
variety  of  figures  as  is  difcoverable  in  the  feeds  them- 
felvcs. 

"  The  accumulated  force  of  thefe  arguments  (con- 
cludes Linnxus)  amounts  to  a  full  denionllration  that 
the  antherx  are  the  teltes,  and  that  the  pollen  is  the 
femen,   or  genitura,  of  vegetables. 

"  The  male  organ  being  thus  invefligated,  we  hope 
(fays  Linm^us)  that  none  will  helitate  to  pronounce  the 
lligma  to  be  the  female  organ,  efpecially  when  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  are  fufficicntly  attended  to. 

"  The  piftillum  is  compofed  of  the  germen,  flylus, 
and  flignia.  The  germen,  being  only  a  kind  of  ru- 
diment of  the  future  foetus,  or  feed,  ceafes  to  exift  as 
foon  as  the  flower  comes  to  maturity.  Neither  is  the 
Jlylus  an  ellential  part,  as  many  flowers  have  no  flylus. 
But,  no  fruit  ever  comes  to  maturity  without  the  af- 
Jiftance  of  the  fligma.  It  follows,  that  the  lligma 
niufl  be  the  female  organ  adapted  by  natinx  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  pollen,  or  impregnating  fubftance.  This 
will  appear  IViU  clearer  from  the  following  chain  of 
reafoning. 

"  I.  Situs." — The  fligmata  are  always  fituated  fo  that 
the  pollen  may  with  moft  eafe  fall  upon  them.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  mofl  plants  (though  not 
in  all)  the  number  of  the  fligmata  exaflly  correfponds 
with  the  loculamenta,  or  cells  of  the  pericnrpiuni. 

"  2.  Tempus." — Here  the  obfervaiion,  that  the  flig- 
mata and  antherse  conftantly  flourifli  at  the  fame  time, 
is  repeated. 

"  3.  Decidcntta." — The  fligmata  of  raoft  plants,  like 
the  anthers,  decay  and  fall  off  as  foon  as  they  have  dif- 
eharged  their  proper  funAion  ;  which  evidently  Ihows, 
{hat  their  office  is  not  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  folely  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  impregnation. 

'•'  4.  Alfdjfio" — The  argument  here  isprecifclythe 
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fame  with  the  caftraiion  of  ihe  antherx;  and  the  re- 
fult  is,  likcwife,  the  fauit,  namely,  the  dellrudion  of 
the  truit 

"  Thefe  arguments  (comludes  Linna;is)  arc  fuffi- 
cient  to  dtmonflrate  that  the  fligma  is  the  ftnrile  or- 
gan of  generation,  or  that  organ  which  is  fuitcd  for  the 
reception  anti  conveyance  ol  the  fcnien  to  the  vegetable 
e^gs.  Hence,  plants  may  be  laid  to  be  i/i  affn  veiurh, 
when  the  antherae,  or  lefliculi,  fpread  their  pollen  over 
the  ftigma,  or  female  viit-ja." 

To  ihow  how  the  coitm  of  vegetables  is  effeftcd,  is 
our  author's  next  objeft  ot  invelligation.  He  affirms, 
that  the  pollen  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  wind,  or 
inftcls,  to  the  moill  Itiguia,  w  here  it  remains  until  it 
difchargcs  a  fiibilc  fluid,  wliich  being  abforbed  by  the 
velicls  of  tile  ftigma,  is  c.inied  to  the  feeds,  or  ova, 
and  impregnates  them.  His  proofs  are  taken  from  the 
foUowint;  particulars. 

"  I.  Oc'ilus." — When  the  flowers  are  in  full  blow, 
and  the  pollen  flying  about,  every  one  may  then  fee  the 
pollen  adhering  to  tlie  itigma.  This  he  illullrates  by 
mentioning  as  examples,  the  viola  tricolor,  iris,  campaj 
nida,  &c. 

"  2.  Propoitio." — The  ftamina  and  piflilla,  in  mofi: 
plants,  arc  of  equal  heights,  that  the  pollen,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  wind,  may,  witli  the  greater  facili- 
ty, fall  upon  the  fligma. 

"  3.  Locus." — The  ftamina  of  mofl  plants  furrounJ 
the  piftillum,  to  give  the  pollen  an  opportunity  of  fall- 
ing upon  the  ftigma,  at  every  breeze  of  wind.  Even 
in  the  moncecia  clafs,  the  male  flowers  ftand  generally 
above  the  female  ones,  to  afford  an  eafier  conveyance 
of  (he  pollen  to  the  fligma. 

"  4.  Te?/.'p!<s." — It  is  remarkable  that  the  flam.ina 
and  piflilla  conftantly  appear  at  the  fame  time,  even 
in  plants  belonging  to  the  monoccia  clafs. 

"  J.  Pliiv'uc." — The  flowers  of  moft  plants  expand 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  flnit  themfelves  up  in  the 
evening,  or  in  rainy  weather.  The  final  caufe  of  this 
muft  be  tokeep  the  moiflurc  from  the  pollen,  left  it 
fliould  be  thereby  coagulated,  and  of  courle  prevented 
from  being  blown  upon  the  ftigma. 

"  6.  PalmicoLv." — That  the  cultivators  of  palm-trees 
were  in  ufe  to  pull  of  the  fpadices  from  the  males,  and 
fufpcnd  them  over  the  fpatlise  of  the  females,is  attcfled 
by  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  Profper  Alpinus,  Kempfer, 
and  many  others.  If  this  operation  happened  to  be 
negleJted,  the  dates  were  fonr,  and  deftitute  of  nuts. 
Kempfer  adds  this  Angular  circumflance,  that  the  male 
fpadix,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  till  next 
feafon,  ftill  retained  its  impregnating  virtue. 

"  7.  Fiores  nutantcs." — As  the  pollen  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  air,  fuch  flowers  as  have  their  piflillum 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  hang  down  or  incline  to  one 
fide,  e.g.  the  fritillaria,  campanula,  &c.  An  cafy  ad- 
miffion  of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma  is  the  final  caufe  of 
this  appearance. 

"  8.  Siihnerf." — Many  plants  that  grow  below  wa- 
ter, emerge  when  their  flowers  begin  to  blow,  and 
fwim  upon  the  flirface  till  they  receive  their  impregna- 
tion, and  then  flnk  down. 

"  9.  Ovimuvi  fionnii  gsmdna  co>ifi.-ieratio." — Here 
a  number  of  particulars  are  recited.  Wt  fliall  confine 
ourfelves  to  thofe  that  arc  mofl.  ftriking,  and  applicable 
to  the  f.ibjec}. 

<'  When 
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"  when  the  flowers  of  the  male  hemp  are  pulled  off 
before  tliofc  of  the  female  are  fully  expamicd,  the  fe- 
malrs  do  not  produce  fcriile  feeds,  Biu  as  a  male  flower 
is  ibmttimes  found  upon  a  female  plant,  this  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fertile  feeds  are  fomtiimes  produced  even 
after  this  precaution  has  been  obfervcd. 

"  The  tulip  affords  another  experiment  to  the  fame 
piirpofe. — Cut  off  all  the  antherae  of  a  red  tulip  before 
the  pollen  is  emitted  ;  then  take  tlie  ripe  antherae  of  a 
uhilc  tulip,  and  throw  the  pollen  of  the  white  one  upon 
the  ftigma  of  the  red  ;  the  feeds  of  the  red  tnlip  bcinn; 
thus  impregnated  by  one  of  a  different  complexion,  will 
next  fealbn  produce  fonie  red,  fomc  white,  but  moll 
variegated,  flowers." 

In  the  year  1744,  Linnasus  piiblillied  a  dcfcription  of 
a  new  genus,  which  he  called />c'/omf,  on  the  fuppolition 
of  its  being  a  hybrid  or  7H7/!i  plant,  /.  e.  a  plant  pro- 
duced by  an  unnatural  commixture  of  two  diflbrent  ge- 
nera. The  root,  leaves,  canlis,  &c.  of  this  plant  are 
exceedingly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  antirrhinum  linaria, 
or  yellow  toad-Hax  :  but  the  flower,  and  other  parts  of 
the  fructification  are  totally  differcKt.  On  account  of 
its  fimilarity  to  the  linaria,  in  every  part  but  the  flower, 
Linnccus  iinagined  it  to  have  been  produced  by  a  fortu- 
itous commixture  of  the  linaria  with  fome  other  plant, 
although  he  was  never  able  to  point  out  the  father. 
This  doJlrine  of  the  production  of  ?itule  plants  has, 
flnce,  been  greatly  prized,  and  carefully  propagated  by 
Linnasus,  and  the  other  fupporters  of  the  fcxual  hy- 
pothefis.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  /IviTnitatcs  Aca- 
dewicit  there  is  a  complete  dilTcrtation,  intitled  Planter 
Hvl'vidiV,  wherein  the  doftrine  of  zw^^^i  table  ?i::ihs  is 
much  improved,  and  extended.  This  dillcnation  con- 
tains a  lilt  of  47  mules,  with  their  fuppofed  fathers,  and 
mothers.     For  example  : 

The  Veronica  fpuria  is  faid  to  be  a  iituU  plant  bigot 

by  the  Verbena  officinalis  upon  the  Veronica  mari- 

lim.i. 
The  Delphinium  hybridum,  a  tiitile  begot  by  the  Aconi- 

tum  napcUus  upon  the  delphinium  datum. 
The  Arclotis  calendula,  a  luule  begot  by  the  Calendula 

pulvialis  upon  the  ariftotis  irillis. 
The  Afclepiis  nigra,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Cynanchum 

acutum  upon  the  Afclcpias  vincctoxicum,  &C. 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  dilTertation,  Lin- 
nxus  draw3  this  conclufion.  That  only  two  fpecics  of 
each  genus  cxirtcd  ah  origin;  ;  and  that  all  the  variety 
of  fpecics  wiiich  now  appears  has  been  produced  by 
unnatural  embr.ices  betwixt  fperies  of  difFvrent  genera. 

Under  this  head,  Linnaeus  quotes  from  Ray  the  flo- 
ry  of  a  certain  Richard  Baal,  gardener  at  Brentford. 
This  Haal  fold  a  large  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  tlie  braf- 
Tica  florida  tofevcral  gardeners  in  the  fuburbsof  London. 
Thefe  gardeners,  after  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  ufual 
manner,  were  furprifcd  to  find  them  turn  out  10  be 
jilants  of  a  difi'crent  fpecics  from  that  which  Baal  made 
them  believe  they  had  purchafcd  ;  for,  inlfead  of  the 
bralTica  florida,  the  plants  turned  out  to  be  the  bralTica 
Jongifolia.  The  gardeners,  upon  making  the  difcovcry, 
commenced  a  profceution  of  fraud  againil  Baal  in  Wcft- 
ininflcr-hall.  The  court  found  Baal  guilty  of  fraud, 
and  decreed,  that  he  (liould  not  only  rcllore  the  price  of 
the  feeds  but  likcwife  pay  the  gardeners  for  their  lofl 
time,  and  the  ul'c  of  their  vrouiul.     "  Had  tlufe  judges 
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(fays  Linnasus)  been  acquainted  with  the  fcxual  hy- 
poihefis,  they  would  not  have  found  Baal  giiilry  of  any 
crime,  but  would  have  afcribcd  the  accident  to  the  for- 
tuitous impregnation  of  the  bralTica  florid]  by  ibe  pollen 
of  the  brallica  tongifolia." 

Linnasus,  next,  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  utility  of 
infefts,  becaufe  they  convey  the  pollen  of  the  male  to 
the  ftigma  of  the  female.  "  In  this  way  (f:,ys  he),  it 
is  reafonabic  to  think  that  many  dioicous  plin'--  arc  im- 
pregnated. Nay,  even  the  hermaphrodites  ihcmfeWcs 
arc  greatly  obliged  to  the  different  tribes  of  mktis, 
which,  by  fluttering,  and  treading,  in  the  corolla,  arc 
conllantly  fcattering  the  pollen  about  the  ftigma. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  (concludes  Linnsens),  the 
coitus  of  vegetables  is  evident  to  a  demonflraiion.  This 
coitus  is  nothing  more  than  ihe  conveyance  of  the  pol- 
len to  the  ftigma,  to  which  it  adheres  till  it  burfts,  and 
difchargcs  a  fubtile  elaftic  fluid.  This  fluid,  or  aura, 
is  abforbed  by  the  velTcls  of  the  ftylus,  and  carried  di- 
reftly  to  the  ovarium,  or  germen,  where  the  myfteri- 
ous  work  of  iuipregnaiion  is  fully  completed." 

These  are  the  arguments  employed  by  Linnxus, 
and  the  other  advocates  for  the  fcxual  commcice  of  ve- 
getables.— Let  us,  next,  attend  to  thofe  employed  by 
the  oppoftrs  of  this  hypothcfis. 

It  is  admitted  by  Pontedcra,  Dr  Alfton,  &c.  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  applied  the  terms  ma/e  awd  fema.'; 
to  feveral  planrs.  But,  then,  they  deny  that  thefe  terms 
conveyed  the  fame  ideas  to  the  ancients  that  they  do  to 
the  moderns.  Ma/e  wAjemale,  when  applied  to  plants, 
w-cre  to  the  ancients  mere  terms  of  diftinftion,  fervin" 
only  as  trivial  names  to  diftinguidi  one  fpecics,  or  va- 
riety, from  another.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
very  charafters  whicii  conftitute  the  difference  between 
what  is  called  a  male  znA  female  plant  among  the  mo- 
derns. Theophralliis,  Diofcoridcs,  Pliny,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  ancient  botanical  writers,  confound  the 
very  notion  of  the  modern  fexes  ;  they  call  the  real 
female,  or  feed-bearing  plant,  the  7naU ;  and  the  male, 
or  barren  plant,  th»/;7,v^/i'.  Nay,  ihcy  have  even  ap- 
plied the  terms  male  and  female  to  many  plants  which 
bear  nothing  but  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  controvcrfv,  that  it  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  but  by  ex- 
periments made  upon  dioicous  plants.  If  a  female  plant 
can  produce  fertile  feeds  without  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  pollen  of  the  male,  the  ufe  of  this  pollen 
with  refpe(fl  to  the  impregnation  of  feeds  nii'.ft,  of  ne- 
celfity,  be  entirely  fuperfeded. 

Now,  both  Cauierarius  and  Dr  Alflon  tried  thefe  ex- 
periments with  the  fame  fucccfs.  Thofe  two  eininent 
botanifts  took  female  plants  of  the  mercury,  fpinage, 
and  hemp  ;  iranfplanted  them  at  a  great  dillance  from 
any  males  of  the  fame  genus,  and,  bcfiJcs,  had  them 
inclofcd  by  double  rows  of  hedges.  The  rcfult  was, 
that  each  of  thefe  plants  produced  great  quantities  of 
fertile  feeds.  Tournefort  made  the  fame  trial  upon 
the  common  hop.  Miller  upon  the  bryony,  and  Gcotfroy 
u])on  the  mays  ;  and  all  of  them  declare  that  the  feeds 
of  thefe  pbius  were  as  fertile  as  if  they  had  been  fur- 
rounded  by  a  thoiifind  males. 

Linnxus.  in  hisfirft  argument  for  the  coitus  of  plants, 
refers  every  man  to  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes. 

"  Do  we  not  fee  (fays  be)  the  ftigma  of  almoft  every 
3  L  3  hermajilirudiic 
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hermaphroilite  flower  covered  over  with  the  pollen,  or 
impregnating  fubftancc  ?  Do  not  \\c  fee  the  parictaria, 
the  iirtica,  &:c.  by  violent  expiofions,  difchargiiif;  their 
pollen  in  ihc  open  air,  that  it  may  be  carried  in  that  ve- 
hicle to  the  (ligniata  of' their  refpedivc  fenults  ? — All 
this  is  admitted  by  theoppofcrsot' the  Icxes  :  but,  then, 
rhey  deny  that  thtfc  cxplollons,  &c.  are  intended  to 
create  any  iniercourle  between  ihe  n)alc  and  the  female  ; 
and,  fiirther,  allege,  that  tliis  ejtCtJon  ot'the  pollen  is 
intended  by  natnre  to  throw  ofifoniething  excrcnienii- 
lious,  or,  at  leaf!,  fo.ncthing  which,  if  retained,  would 
prove  noxious  to  the  friiditication. 

Linna-  IS  takes  his  frcond  argument  from  the  propor- 
tion which  the  llaniina  bear  to  the  (lyliis,  alleging  that 
they  are  generally  of  the  fame  height. — This  obl'erva- 
tion  (fay  the  anti-fexualills)  is  not  only  contrary  to 
experience,  but,  allowing  it  to  be  nnivcrlal,  no  conclu- 
iion  can  be  drawn  from  it  cither  for  or  againll  the  fex- 
nal  hypoihefis. 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the  Ua/t,  or  fitua- 
lion,  of  the  (lamina  with  refptft  to  the  Ityiiis:  and  as 
the  male  flowers  in  the  moncecia  clafs  generally  ibnd 
above  the  female  flowers,  it  muft  be  concluded  (fays 
Linnxus),  that  the  intention  of  nature,  in  th.sdifpofi- 
lion  of  the  pans,  is  to  allow  a  free  and  eafy  accefs  of 
the  pollen  to  the  fligma. — But,  the  (lamina  cannot  be 
faid  to  furround  the  pillillum  in  llie  monandria  and  di- 
andria  clalfes  :  and  the  pofuion  of  the  niwle  flowers  in 
the  inonoecia  clafs  is  a  mere  chimera  ;  for  in  the  rici- 
nus,  one  of  the  examples  which  Linnxus  mentions  in 
confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  the  female  flowers  (land 
uniformly  fome  inches  above  the  males. 

That  the  Itamina  and  piffilla  generally  come  to  pcr- 
fcflion  at  the  fame  lime,  and  that  this  happens  even  in 
the  dioicous  plants,  is  Linnceus's  fourth  argimient.  But, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  Linnceus  himfelf,  that  there, 
are  many  exceptions  with  refpeft  to  this  faft,  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  fexual  hypothelis  allege  that  it  carries  the 
befl  anfwer  in  its  own  bofom. 

The  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  the  circnmllance  of 
fome  flowers  ihutting  up  their  petals  in  rainy  or  moift 
evenings. — But,  many  flowers  do  not  fliut  them.felves 
np,  either  in  the  night  or  moifl;  weather,  as  the  pallion- 
flower,  &c.  The  lychnis  noftiflora,  mirabilis  peruvi- 
ana^, &c.  open  their  flowers  in  the  night,  and  fhut  them 
at  the  approach  of  the  fun.  Hence,  this  is  another  fi- 
nal caufe  (fay  the  anti-fexualills)  perverted  to  fupport 
a  favourite  hypothefis. 

We  come,  now,  to  theciilture  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
is  the  fixth  and  moft  plaullble  argument  employed  by 
(he  fexualifls.  Of  this,  the  mofk  authentic  account  we 
have  is  the  following  by  Dr  HaiTelquift,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Linnaeus,  dated  Alexandria,  May  i8th,  1 750. 
"  The  firft  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to  fee  the 
date-tree,  the  ornament,  and  a  great  part  of  the  riches, 
of  this  country.  It  had  already  blofFomed  ;  but  I  had, 
nevenhelefs,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  how  the  Arabs 
affift  its  fecundation,  and,  thus,  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
plentiful  harvefl  of  a  vegetable,  which  was  fo  import- 
ant to  them,  and  known  to  them  many  centuries  be- 
fore any  botanift  dreamed  of  the  difference  of  fcxes  in 
vegetables.  The  gardener  informed  me  of  this  before 
1  had  time  to  inquire  ;  and  would  Ihow  me,  as  a  very 
curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the  date  or  palm- 
irees :  nor  could  he  conceive  how  I,  a  Frank,  lately 
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arrived,  could  know  it  before  ;  for,  fays  he,  all  who 
have  yet  come  from  Kiirope  to  fee  this  counry,  liave 
regarded  this  relation  eilhcras  a  fable,  or  miracle.  The 
Arab  feeing  me  inclined  to  be  further  informed,  accom- 
panied nic  and  ny  French  intcrpreitr  lo  a  palm-ircc, 
which  was  very  full  of  young  fruit,  anil  had  by  him 
been  wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male,  when  both 
were  in  blollum.  This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  following 
manner  :  When  the  fpadixhaslcmale  flowers  that  come 
out  of  its  fpaiha,  they  fearch  out  a  tree  that  has  male 
flowers,  wliich  they  know  by  experience,  for  a  fpadix 
Nvhich  as  not  yet  burllcd  out  of  its  Ipatha  :  this  ihev 
open,  take  out  the  fpulix,  and  cut  it  Ictigthwife  in  fo- 
veral  pieces,  but  lake  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers.  A 
piece  of  this  fpadix  with  nidlc  flowers  they  put  length- 
wife  between  the  linall  branches  of  the  fpadix  which 
has  female  flowers,  and,  then,  lay  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
over  the  branches.  In  this  fituaiion  1  yet  faw  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  fpadiccs  which  bore  their  young 
fruit  ;  but,  the  male  flowers  which  were  put  between 
were  withered.  The  Arab  befidcs  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  :  Firll,  unlefs  they,  in  this  maimer,  wed 
and  fecundate  the  daie-tree,  it  bears  no  fruit.  Se- 
condly, they  always  take  the  precaution  to  prcferve 
fome  unopened  fpathce  with  male  flowers,  from  one  year 
to  another,  to  be  applied  for  this  |<iirpofc,  in  cafe  the 
male  flowers  fhould  mifcarry,  or  fufler  damage.  Third- 
ly, if  they  permit  the  fpadix  of  the  male  flowers  to  burfl, 
or  come  out,  it  becomes  ufelefs  for  fecundation  :  it  mufl 
have  its  r/iai!/e/j/?^-^d  [ihcfc  were  the  words  of  the  Arab), 
which  is  loll  in  the  lame  moment  the  blolToms  burfl  out 
of  their  cafe.  Therefore,  the  perfon  who  cultivates 
daie-trees  mufl  be  careful  to  hit  the  right  time  of  af- 
filling  their  fecundation,  which  is  alnioll  the  only  ar- 
ticle in  their  cultivation.  Fourthly,  on  opening  the  fpa- 
tha,  he  finds  all  the  male  flowers  full  of  a  liquid,  which 
refcmblcs  the  finefl  dew  ;  it  is  of  a  fweet  and  plcafant 
tafte,  refembling  much  the  tafle  of  frcfh  dates,  but 
much  more  refined,  and  aromatic :  this  was,  likewifc, 
confirmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  has  lived  32  years  in 
Egypt,  and,  therefore,  had  opportunities  enough  of  taft- 
ing  both  the  neftar  of  thcblofibmsand  the  frefh  dates." 

Now,  although  this  account  feems  fully  to  confirm 
the  faft,  VIZ.  that  fuch  a  pradlice  obtains  among  the  ji- 
rah,  and  ihat  they  alfert  its  ctHcacy  in  fecundating  the 
trees,  it  is  certain  (fay  the  oppofcrs  of  this  doftiine), 
that  no  intelligent  perfon,  who  is  not  already  wedded 
to  an  hypothefis,  will  attempt  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  allcrtions  of  a  people  fo  prone  to  ridiculous  fu- 
perflitions.  Before  Dr  Haflclquift,  or  any  other  per- 
fon, can  draw  any  argument  from  the  abovemeniioned 
account,  he  oi;ght  to  fee  the  experiment  fcveral  times 
repealed,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  to  take  it  upon  the 
word  of  a  people,  who,  bcfides  their  fuperflition,  may, 
very  probably,  find  it  their  intcreft  to  impofe  upon  tra- 
vellers. 

Mr  Milne,  author  of  the  Botanical  Di(Slionary,  &c. 
however,  relates  an  experiment,  near  akin  to  the  above- 
mentioned,  which  merits  fome  attention  :  "  In  the 
garden  of  M.  de  la  Serrc,  of  the  Rue  S.  Jacques  at 
Paris,  was  a  female  turpentine-tree,  which  flowered  c» 
very  year,  without  furnifhing  any  fruit  capable  of  Ve- 
getation. This  was  a  fenfible  mortification  to  the 
owner,  who  greatly  defired  to  have  the  tree  increafed. 
Meffieurs  Dohamel  and  Juffieu  very  properly  judged 
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that  they  might  procure  him  iliat  plcafiirc  by  the  alTirt- 
ance  of  a  male  pi(iachio-tree.  They  itnt  hini  one  very 
much  loLiHcd  will)  (lowers.  It  was  planted  in  the  gar- 
den of  i\l.  dc  la  Strre,  very  near  ilit  female  tuipcniine- 
tree,  whicli  the  fame  year  produced  a  gieat  qiianiiiy  of 
fruits,  that  were  well-conditioned,  and  rofe  with  faci- 
lity. Tlie  male  plant  was,  then,  removed  ;  the  con- 
feqiicnce  of  which  was,  that  the  liirpeniine-iree  of  M. 
de  1.1  Serre  in  none  of  tlie  fucceeding  years  bore  any 
fruit,  that,  upon  examination,  was  found  logerminate." 

Upon  this  ex.perimciu  it  is  obfervcd  by  the  anii-fcx- 
ualiUs,  that,  though  it  were  a  thoufand  times  repealed, 
it  never  could  be  decifive.  The  nature  of  (he  contro- 
verfy,  fay  they,  is  fich,  that  one  experiment  is  more 
decifive  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  than  10,000  can  be 
againll  them.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  If  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  fcxual  initrcourfe  in  vegetables,  it  is  as  won- 
derful that  any  feeds  iliould  be  perfttlcd  without  that 
jmercourfe,  astliat  a  virgin  Ihould  have  a  ciiild  ;  tlie 
laft  is  not,  in  the  leall,  more  extraordinary  tiian  the  iirft. 
One  experiment,  therefore,  which  Qiows  that  feeds  may 
be  pcrfeiJled  without  fuch  fcxual  iniercourfe,  is  cither 
t»  be  refolved  into  a  miracle,  or  mud  prove  abfolutely 
decilive  againft  the  (cxual  fyilem  ;  while  numbcrlefscx- 
perimenis  fuch  as  the  above  mentioned  could  prove  no- 
thing, becaufe  we  know  not  what  eflect  vegetables  may 
have  by  growing  in  each  olher's  neighbourhood,  inde- 
pendent of  any  lexual  intercourfe. 

In  Milne's  Botanical  Dictionary,  nnder  the  anicle 
Sixt/s  P/<j/;/tf///w,  thcauthorquotes  Dr  Alllon'sexperi- 
mcnis  partially.  Tlie  fafts  recorded  by  Dr  Alllonarc  as 
follow  :  1.  Three  feis  of  fpinach,  planted  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  proved  all  of  them  fertile,  and 
ripened  j'li-iity  ot  lecds,  which  were  found  to  aiifwcr  as 
well  as  other  fpinach  feed.  2.  A  plant  of  liemp  grow- 
ing by  itfclf,  being  taken  c.irc  of,  produced  about  30 
good  feeds,  though  in  a  lltuation  very  much  expofed, 
and  plucked  up  too  foon,  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
in  the  auiumn.  3.  This  experiment,  which  is  the  molt 
remarkable  of  the  three,  we  Ihall  give  in  the  DoiJlor's 
own  words.  "  In  the  fpring  of  I  741,  I  carried  two 
young  feedling  plants  of  the  French  mercury,  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  in,  from  the  city  phyfic-garden,  the 
only  place  where  it  was  then  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  king's  garden  at  the  Abbey  ;  which  are  more 
than  700  yards  diftant  from  one  another,  with  many 
high  houfes,  trees,  hedges,  and  part  of  a  high  hill, 
between  them  ;  and  planted  one  of  them  in  one  inclo- 
fure,  where  it  was  fliaded  from  the  fun  llie  greatefl:  part 
of  the  day;  and  the  other  in  anotlicr,  25  yards  dillant, 
expoled  to  the  fonth,and  weft.  Both  plants  ripened  fer- 
tile leeds  ;  and  the  lafl  flicd  them  fo  plentifully,  that 
it  proved  a  troublefomc  weed,  for  feveral  years,  though 
none  of  ihe  fpecics  was  to  be  found  in  that  garden  for 
more  than  20  years  preceding." 

Of  this  experiment  Mr  Milne  hath  not  taken  any 
notice;  but  upon  the  other  two,  has  the  following  re- 
mark. "  The  rcfult  oflhefe,  and  fuch  like  experi- 
ments, can  be  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  the 
fexcs,  in  no  other  way  than  on  the  fuppolition  that 
fome  male  flowers  have  been  intermixed  with  the  fe- 
male, and  operated  the  fecundation,  inquedion.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  only  a  part  of  the  feeds 
in  the  above  experiments  attained  to  perfect  maturity, 
fo  as  to  he  capable  of  vegetation." 


ANY. 

The  feventh  argument  of  Linnxus  is  taken  from  the 
fiorei  nutautts. — The  pifliis  of  thefc  flowers,  according 
to  thtSwediih  naturalist,  are  always  longer  than  the  lii- 
mina  ;  and  nature  has  alligned  ihetn  this  pciifilt  pofturc, 
that  the  pollen,  which  is  fpccifically  heavier  than  air, 
may  the  moreconvcnitiiily  fall  upon  the  llignia. — Bet, 
the  piitils  of  the  camiianuia,  lilium,  and  many  other 
fiorts  imtatitt-i,  are  not  longer  than  the  damina.  Be- 
fides,  granting  this  were  uniformly  the  cafe  ,  yet,  .<i 
the  pollen  is  heavier  than  air.  this  podurc  mud,  of  ne- 
cefiity,  cither  make  the  pollen  mifs  the  pidilhim  alto- 
gether, or,  at  any  rate,  it  can  only  fall  uj'oii  the  back 
part  of  the  piltil  in  place  ol  the  digma  ;  and,  of  courfc, 
fuch  a  direction  would  railur  tend  tofrudrate  than  pro- 
mote ihe  impregnation  ol  tlie  feed. 

The  eighth  arguiiunt  is  taken  Irom  the  flavtafub- 
merf.i ,  which  are  fiid  10  emerge  as  foon  as  their  (lowers 
bcf^iii  to  blow,  led  lilt  pollen  ll.ould  be  coagulated,  or 
walhed  od",  by  the  water. — But,  many  fubmarinc  and 
aquatic  plants  fruCtify  entirely  below  wairr  ;  and,  fub- 
pofing  they  did  not,  the  fame  argument  would  equally 
prove  it  to  be  the  iniemion  of  naiure,  that  the  pollen 
(hould  be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  as  that  it  fliould 
be  fubfcrvitin  to  the  impregiiaiitm  of  the  feed. 

The  ninth  and  lad  argument  is  intitled  Cv:n'tum  fio- 
rtim getiiiina  coiifidcratio  ;  which  (l^y  the  anti-fcxual- 
ids)  is  nothing  more  than  a  colleClion  of  vague  e.blt  1- 
vations  upon  the  IlriiC^ure  and  occonomy  of  particular 
plants,  fome  of  them  true,  others  falfe,  but,  all  o(  ihem 
evidently  liirud  in  as  fuppoiis  to  a  favourite  liypo- 
thells. 

Such  was  ilie  fimaiion  of  ihis  difpute  fome  years  ago: 
but,  of  laie  there  has  appeared  a  traiiflaiion  (>(  one  of 
Linnseus's  works  upon  the  fubjeCl,  which,  although  it 
was  piiblill'.td  as  early  as  i  759,  was  but  little  known  in 
Britain.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sexual  Syflem  had  alfo 
been  publitlied  by  the  Abbe  Spallanzaiii,  in  wiiich  he 
not  only  oppofcil  the  Linnaan  doCfrine,  but  ireaicd  it 
with  ridicule,  though  wiilinut  taking  any  notice  of  iliis 
lad  publication,  which  it  were  to  be  wilhcd  be  Ind 
been  well  acquainted  with.  The  Italian  mentions  an 
experiment  with  hemp  dniilar  10  lomc  of  thofc  alreaily 
related  ;  but  which  was  alfo  tried  by  Linnajus,  and  in 
his  hands  turned  ou:  the  very  reverie  of  what  it  did 
with  Spallanzani.  In  the  ireaiife  alluded  to,  Linna-us 
mentions  Sir  Thomas  Milliiigion  as  the  (ird  ainong  ihc 
moderns  who  thought  of  the  didinclion  of  fexes  in 
plants.  This  gcnilcman  was  Savilian  prefttTor  ai  Ox- 
ford ;  and  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plains,  relates, 
that,  in  a  convcrfalion  on  the  nature  of  ihe  anthera:  of 
flowers,  SirThomas  hinted,  that  ihofc  pans  might  pro- 
bably be  analogous  to  the  male  organs  of  animals,  and 
fervc  for  the  impregnation  of  the  Jruit.  Grew  impro- 
ved on  the  idea,  and  purl'ucd  it.  That  the  fubjccl, 
however,  may  be  properly  undcrdood,  our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  Ihould  (ird  accuraicly  undcrdand  the 
naiure  of  vegetable  bodies  :  in  order  to  do  tl.is,  we 
oui'ht  (ird  to  conlider  the  operations  of  naiure  in  the 
human  frame,  and  from  thence  continue  our  refcarch- 
es  through  the  various  tribes  of  inferior  animals,  till,  at 
lad,  we  arrive  at  the  vegetable  creation.  In  like  man- 
ner, 10  illudraie  the  generation  of  plants,  we  mud,  like- 
wife,  take  our  (ird  lights  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
purine  the  fame  chain  till  wc conic  to  vtgeiallci.   This 
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fulijcS,  inJccJ,  he  owns  to  he  fo  obfcure,  that  no  na- 
luralilt  lias,  liithcrto,  been  ab'.c  lo  fay  any  ihing  fatis- 
faftory  concerning  it;  he  only  mentions  foaie  remarkable 
facls  concerning  the  proiUictiLi;!  of  mule  aniniuls  from 
the  copnlation  of  two  individuals  of  different  fpccics. 
In  the  liorfc-kinil  wc  fee  two  ditFcrent  kinds  of  mules 
produced.  "  From  the  marc  and  male  afs  (fays  he) 
proceeds  the  mule  properly  fo  called,  which  in  its  na- 
ture, that  is,  in  its  medullary  fubltance  and  nervous 
fyftem,  agrees  with  its  mother  ;  but  in  its  cortical  lub- 
ftancc  and  outv/ard  form,  in  its  mane  and  tail,  rcfcm- 
blesihcafs.  Between  the  female  afs  and  the  horfc, 
the  other  kind  of  mule  is  engendered,  whofe  nature,  or 
medullary  fubllance,  rcfembles  that  of  tlie  afs ;  but  its 
cortical  lirudiure  that  of  the  horfe.  If  the  he-goat  of 
Angora  copulates  with  the  common  flie-goat,  the  kid, 
by  that  means  procured,  inherits  the  external  ftrudurc 
and  valuable  coat  of  its  father  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  common  hc-goat  impregnates  the  goat  of 
Angora,  the  kid  produced  has  the  fame  external  form, 
and  bears  the  fame  worthlefs  hair  with  his  father. 
Hence,  it  fceras  probable,  that  the  medullary  fubftance, 
with  what  Malpighi  calls  the  keel  (curi/ja),  and  the 
nervous  fyftem,  arc  latent  in  the  egg  of  the  mother  ; 
the  cortical  fiibftancc,  or  vafcular  fyftem,  being  derived 
from  the  father. 

Thefe  conical  and  medullary  fubftancesare  previouf- 
ly  explained  by  our  author  to  be  thofe  of  which  both 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  compofrd.  By  the 
medullary  fubftance  in  animal  bodies,  he  means  the 
fpinal  marrow  arifnig  from  the  organized  brain,  and 
lending  off  the  nerves ;  by  the  cortical  fubftance  the  vcf- 
fels  with  the  heart  attached  to  them,  by  which  the  me- 
dullary part  is  nouriChed.  In  vegetables,  thecortical  part 
nourilhes  the  plant,  not  only  by  its  root  but  with  its 
whole  furfacc.  F"or,  a  fmall  branch  torn  from  the  pa- 
rent ftem,  and  placed  in  water,  imbibes  nourilhment  at 
its  pores.  Thus,  the  Frici,  and  other  marine  vegetables, 
are  no.irilhed  without  a  root,  folcly  by  the  pores  dif- 
perfed  through  their  whole  fubftance.  The  bark  of 
trees  every  year  depofites  its  gelatinous  internal  layer, 
whicliis  ailded  to  the  wood,  and  afTimilatcs  itfelf  to  it. 
The  medullary,  which  is  the  other  eifential  part  of  ve- 
getables, is  multiplied,  and  extended,  without  end  ;  and 
wlienever  it  is  entirely  loft,  the  death  of  the  plant  ne- 
cellarily  follows.  In  examining  this  fubftance,  we  muft 
be  careful,  in  two  cafes,  that  we  be  not  milled  ;  firfl,  by 
the  ftraws  of  grafTes,  and  by  other  hollow  fteras,  where 
the  medulla  lines  the  infidc  of  the  bark  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  large  trees,  whofe  trunks  become  perfectly  folid 
throughout,  except  in  the  very  fummiis  of  the  branch- 
es. The  wood  performs  the  office  of  bones,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  occafion  for  the  medulla  in  that 
jurt ;  and  trees,  although  become  hollow,  continue,  ne- 
verthclcfs,  to  grow  fo  long  as  this  fubftance  remains  in 
the  extreme  branches.  It  is  by  no  means  necelfary 
that  the  medulla  fliould  have  any  connection  with  the 
root,  as  it  is  only  nourilhed  by  tlie  cortical  fubftance 
iif  the  plant,  and  is,  therefore,  increaftdat  its  upper  ex- 
tremity without  end  if  it  meets  with  no  rcfiftance.  In 
thofe  aniuials  whole  fpinal  marrow  is  furromided  by  a 
liony  covering,  as  in  the  larger  and  more  perfect  kinds, 
this  fubftance  never  comes  out  of  its  confinement  ;  and 
the  harder  its  cafe,  the  more  abfoUucly  is  its  increafe 
prevented  :   but,  in  the  fmaller  tribes  of  worms,  where 
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this  covering  is  lefs  rigid,  aperpcttialand  nnlimitcd  iti- 
crcafe  of  the  animal  takes  place. 

"  The  moll  important  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
which  arc  abfolutcly  eifential  to  it,  (our  author  pro- 
ceeds loobfervef),  are  the  ftaminn,  and  pillilla.  So  \  Difrri.M 
eifential  are  they,  that  among  the  many  thoufands  of 'if  ■'"'«'  t/' 
flowers  with  which  wc  arc  acquainted,  no  one  can  be  ^^."'j'; 
found  not  furniflied  with  both  thcfc  organs.  The  fta 
mina  derive  their  origin  from  the  fubftance  of  the 
wood,  which  was  originally  fornicd  from  the  inner 
bark,and  they  may,  thcrefurc,  be  laid  to  fpring  from  the 
conical  fubftance  of  the  vegetable.  This  is  pirfcClly 
evident  in  the  Afarum  (Afarabacca),  whofi:  twelve  fta- 
niina  proceed  from  twelve  fibres  in  the  inner  bark. 
Double  flowers  illuftrate  the  fame  faft  :  in  them,  the 
ftamina  being  weakened  and  dillolved  by  cxccfs  of  nou- 
rilhment, the  woody  fubftance  reaflumes  the  foftnefs 
of  the  inner  bark,  of  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
All  ftamina  confift  of  veiTcls  containing  the  pollen,  or 
impregnating  powder,  which  they  dil'chargc  in  due 
time,  not  without  the  rtri(^lcft  obfcrvance  of  certain 
natural  laws.  The  form  of  thefc  vell'els,  like  that  of 
the  capfules  of  the  fruit,  is  accurately  defined,  as  well 
as  their  cells,  their  panicuhir  manner  of  burfting,  and 
the  pollen  which  they  contain  ;  this  pollen,  likewife,  is 
no  lefs  certain  and  uniform  in  its  figure,  lize,  and  co- 
lour, than  the  feeds  themfelves. 

"  Thepiflillum  is  the  only  part  which  originates  from 
the  medullary  fubftance,  aud  is  therefore  invariably  fi- 
tuated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  always  contains 
the  rudiments  of  the  feed,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
ripen  into  fruit.  The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  arc  called 
the  ^f/v-v.";/,  or  feed-bud  ;  this  has  conftantly  another 
organ  eonnefted  with  it,  named  xht  jligwa,  Mhith  is 
in  its  higheft  degree  of  vigour  and  ptrfedion  during 
tlie  time  of  flowering. 

"  Another  circumftance  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
the  root,  which  the  firfl  year  of  its  growth  is  large  and 
filled  with  medullary  pulp,  the  following  feafon  becomes 
hollow,  in  producing  the  ftem,  flowers,  and  feed  ;  all 
this  pulp  being  conveyed  to  the  flower,  and  feeming  to 
be  only  deftined  to  the  formation  of  feed,  fo  many  new 
and  diftinftanimationsbeingformed  from  itns  there  are 
rudiments  of  new  plants.  This  is  particularly  obferva- 
ble  in  the  turnip. 

"  Thus  vegetables,  like  infeiSls,  are  fubje(5l  to  a  me- 
tamorpholis;  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  flow- 
ers are  fixed  to  one  fpot,  inftead  of  being  .".ble,  like 
infefls,  to  fly  from  place  to  place  ;  and  that  their  nou- 
riftiment  is  not  given  them  by  means  of  peculiar  organs 
for  the  formation  of  chyle.  We  have  feen,  that  the 
outer  bark  becomes  calyx,  the  internal  bark  corolla, 
the  wood  ftamina,  and  the  medulla  piftillum ;  the 
fru(ffification  exhibiting  the  internal  parts  of  a  jilant 
naked,  and  unfolded.  We  have,  likewife,  feen,  that  the 
fruL^itication  puts  an  end  to  vegetation  in  the  part 
from  whence  it  arifcs,  ftopping  the  progrtfs  of  the 
medulla,  which  would  otherwife  have  extended  itfelf 
without  end  by  the  branches,  and  occalioning  the  di- 
vilion  of  that  medulla  into  a  number  of  feeds,  each 
endowed  with  a  feparatc  living  principle.  But,  as  the 
medulla  exifts  naked  in  the  germen,  it  cannot  fupport 
itfelf,  or  make  any  funher  progrefs,  without  the  af- 
fiflance  of  the  cortical  fubftance  which  it  has  left  ;  it 
muft,  therefore,  receive  this  affillance  by  fbmc  means  or 
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other,  and  in  fac^  does  receive  it  from  the  ftaniina  and 
their  pollen,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  woody  mat- 
ter derived  from  the  inner  bark,  and  originally  gene- 
rated by  the  outer  bark.  13iit  if  it  ha^'pcns  that  the 
cortical  fiilclhncc  is  able  to  invtlt  the  medullary  riuli- 
inents  of  the  feed  in  the  flower  iifelf,  the  plant  becomes 
viviparous,  as  in  fejlaca,  /tiia,  and  poa  -jivipara,  in 
which  nearly  the  fame  thinj;  takes  place  as  in  the  me- 
dulla of  otiier  plants,  which  remain  in  the  branches, 
and  is  variouily  diHribuied,  being  at  once  both  clothed 
and  nuurillu'il  by  the  bark,  and  enabled  to  form  new 
branches,  jnll  as  it  happens  in  the  cenipouiid  animals, 
or  fcrtutaritv. 

"  The  organs  common  in  general  to  all  plants  are, 
I.  The  root,  with  its  capillary  veli'els,  extrafting  nou- 
rilhnicnt  from  the  ground.  2.  The  leaves,  which  may 
be  called  the  Itinbs,  and  which,  like  the  feet  and  wings 
of  animals,  are  organs  of  motion  ;  for  being  ihem- 
iclves  Ihaken  by  the  external  air,  ihey  lliakc  and  cxcr- 
cife  the  plant.  ;?.  The  trunk,  containing  the  medul- 
lary fubftance,  which  is  nourilhed  by  the  bark,  and,  for 
tiie  moft  part,  multiplied  into  feveral  compound  plants. 
if.  The  fru(5titicaiion,  which  is  the  true  body  of  the 
plant,  fet  at  liberty  by  a  raetamorpholis,  and  confilts 
only  of  the  organs  of  generation  ;  it  is  often  defended 
by  a  calyx,  and  furnilhed  with  petals,  by  means  of 
whicii  it  in  a  manner  flutters  in  the  air. 

"  Many  flowers  have  no  calyx,  as  feveral  of  the  lily 
tribe,  the  hipl^uris,  &c. ;  many  want  the  corolla,  as 
gralFcs,  and  the  plants  called  apctalons  ;  but  there  arc 
none  dellitnte  of  (lamina,  and  piftilla,  thofe  important 
organs  dellined  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  We,  there- 
fore, infer  from  experience,  than  the  llamina  are  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  piflilla  tlie  female  ; 
and  as  many  flowers  are  furnilhed  with  both  at  once, 
it  follows  that  fuch  (lowers  arc  hermaphrodites.  Nor 
is  this  fo  wonderful,  as  that  there  fliould  be  any  plants 
in  which  the  different  fexcs  are  in  diflincl  individuals  ; 
for  plants  being  immoveably  fixed  10  one  fpot,  cannot, 
like  animals,  travel  in  fearch  of  a  mate.  There  exifls, 
however,  in  fome  plants,  a  real  dilTerciice  of  fex.  From 
feeds  of  the  fame  mother,  fome  individuals  Ihall  be 
produced,  whofe  flowers  exhibit  flamina  without  pifiil- 
la,  and  may  tlicrefore  be  properly  called  inatis  ;  while 
the  reft,  being  furnilhed  with  pillilla  wiihout  ftamina, 
arc,  therefore,  denominatcdy"cw«/t'/ .•  and  fo  uniformly 
does  tiiis  take  place,  that  uo  vegetable  was  ever  found  to 
produce  female  flowers,  without  flowers  furnillied  with 
flamina  being  produced,  cither  on  tlie  fame  individual, 
or  on  another  plant  of  the  fame  fpccies,  and  vifa  vcrfu. 

"  As  all  fced-velfels  arc  dellined  to  produce  feeds, 
fo  are  the  flamina  to  bear  the  pollen,  or  fecundating 
powder.  All  feeds  contain  within  tlicir  menibratus  a 
certain  mcdtfllary  fubflanre,  which  I'vvclls  when  dipped 
into  warm  water.  All  polen,  likcwife,  contains  in  its 
membrane  an  elaftic  fiibllance,  which,  alth(iUL;h  very 
fubiile  and  alniofl  invillble,  by  means  of  warm  water 
often  explodes,  with  great  vehemence.  While  plants 
are  in  flower,  the  poMen  falls  (roni  tiieir  aniherx,  and 
is  difptrfed  abroad,  as  feels  arc  didodged  from  their 
fituaiion  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  h\  the  fame  lime 
that  the  poUrn  is  fcattercd,  tiv.;  pillillum  prefenis  its 
rtigma,  which  is  then  in  its  iiighfft  vigour,  and,  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  leail,  is  moirtcncd  with  a  fine 
dew.     The  ftamina  cither  furround  this  lligma,  or,  if 


the  flowers  arc  of  the  drooping  kind,  ihcy  are  tent 
towards  one  lidc,  fo  that  the  po'iltn  can  calily  find  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  fligma;  where  it  not  only  adhtics  by  means 
of  the  dew  of  that  pan,  but  the  moifliire  occafions  its 
burding,  by  which  means  its  contents  are  difcharged. 
Wliat  illiied  from  it,  being  mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the 
(lignia,  is  conveyed  10  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Ma- 
ny evident  inflances  of  this  prefenl  ihemfclves  to  our 
notice  ;  But  I  have  no  wliere  fecn  it  more  manifcft  than 
in  ihejucobean  lily  [amarylUs forwolijjima) ,  the  pillil- 
lum of  whicli,  when  fufficient  heat  is  given  the  plant 
to  make  it  (lower  in  pcrfcdion,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  I'rom  its  fligma  ilfues  a  drop  of  limpid  fluid,  fo 
large  that  one  would  think  it  in  danger  of  falling  to 
the  ground.  It  is,  however,  gradually  re-abforbed 
into  the  (lyle  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  becomes 
invidblc  till  about  ten  the  next  morning,  when  it  ap- 
pears again  ;  by  noon  it  attains  its  largcll  dimenfions  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  gentle  and  fcarcely  percep- 
tible decreafe,  it  returns  to  its  fource.  If  we  fliakc 
the  antherje  over  the  ftigma,  fo  that  the  pollen  may 
fall  on  this  limpid  drop,  we  fee  the  fluid  foon  after  be- 
come turbid,  and  afliime  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  we  per- 
ceive little  rivulets,  or  opake  ftreaks,  running  from 
the  (ligma  towards  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  the  drop  has  totally  difappear- 
ed,  the  pollen  may  be  obferved  adhering  to  the  fligma, 
but  of  an  irregular  figure,  liaving  lofl  its  original 
form.  No  one,  therefore,  can  airciit  to  what  Moreland 
and  others  have  all'crted,  that  the  pollen  patfes  into  the 
fligma,  pervades  the  (lyle,  and  enters  the  tender  rndi- 
menis  of  the  feed,  as  Lewenhock  fippofed  his  worms 
to  enter  the  ova.  A  moll  evident  proof  of  the  falfc- 
hood  of  this  opinion  may  be  obtained  from  any  fpecics 
ot  viirubilh  (marvel  of  Peru),  whole  pollen  is  fo  very 
large,  that  it  ahnoll  exceeds  the  flyle  itfelf  in  ihick- 
nefs,  and,  falling  on  the  (lignia,  adheres  firmly  to  it  ; 
that  organ  fucking  and  exiiaulting  the  pollen,  as  a 
cutlle-fi(h  devours  every  thing  that  comes  within  its 
grafp.  One  evening,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  I  re- 
moved all  the  llamina  from  three  flowers  of  the  mira- 
b'ltii  longifitra,  at  the  fame  time  dtflroying  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  which  were  expanded  ;  I  fprinkled  ihefc 
three  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  vitrabitis  jalappa  ;  the 
feed-buds  fwellrd,  but  did  not  ripen.  Another  even- 
ing, 1  performed  a  fimilar  experiment,  only  fprinkling 
the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  fame  fpecics  ;  all 
thcfe  flowers  produced  ripe  feeds. 

"  Some  writers  have  believed,  that  the  (lamina  are 
parts  of  the  frudification  which  ferve  only  to  dif- 
chargc  an  impure  or  excrcmentitious  matter,  and  by 
no  means  formed  for  fo  important  a  work  as  genera- 
lion.  But,  it  is  very  evident,  that  thcfe  authors  have 
not  fuflicicntly  examined  the  lubjcil  ;  for  as,  in  many 
vegetables,  fome  flowers  are  furnillied  with  flamina 
only,  and  others  only  with  piflilla,  it  is  altogether  im- 
polhble,  that  (lamina  fitnated  at  fo  very  great  a  di- 
ftancc  from  the  (ruit  as  on  a  difFcrent  branch,  or,  per- 
haps, on  a  fcparatc  plant,  fliould  Icrvc  to  convey  any 
impurities  from  the  embryo. 

"  iNophyiiologill  could  demonOraie,  <J  priori,  thenc- 
ceflity  of  the  inafculine  fluid  to  the  rendering  the  cgj^s 
of  animals  prolific  ;  but  experience  his  edablilhed  ic 
beyond  a  doubt.  We,  therefore,  judge,  a  fojleritri, 
principally  of  the  fame  elfcd  in  plants. 

"In 
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"  In  the  rr.ontli  of  Janinry  i  760,  the  antholyza  at- 
nttiia  llowcreJ  iu  a  I'ot  in  my  pHrloiir,  biu  projucrti 
no  friit,  the  air  of  die  room  not  bcin^  fuliiciciMly 
a;jitatcd  to  waft  the  pollen  to  the  Aigiiia.  One  day, 
a'jout  nooii,  feeing  the  lligmi  very  innift,  I  pliickcJ 
oft  one  of  the  antlicras,  hy  means  of  a  tine  pair  of 
forceps,  and  gently  rubbed  it  on  one  of  the  expanded 
fligniat^.  The  fpike  of  riowers  remained  eight  or  ten 
days  longer  ;  when  I  obfcrvtd,  in  gathering  the  branch 
for  my  herbarium,  that  tlie  fruit  of  that  flower  only 
on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made  had  fwellcd 
tothclizcofa  bean.  I  then  dilFcfted  this  fruit,  and 
difcovcred  that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  feeds 
in  confiderable  number,  the  other  two  being  entirely 
withered. 

"  In  the  month  of  April,  I  fowcd  the  feeds  of 
hemp  [cti/jnaiis)  in  two  difttrent  pots.  The  young 
phnts  came  up  fo  plentifully,  tiiat  each  pot  contained 
:;o  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a  window, 
bat  in  different  and  remote  apartments.  The  hemp 
grew  extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  ihem  I 
permitted  the  male  and  female  plants  to  remain  togc- 
tlier,  to  flower  and  bear  fruit,  which  ripened  in  July  ; 
and  beino;  macerated  in  water  and  commiiicd  10  the 
earth,  fprnng  up  in  twelve  days.  From  the  otiier, 
however,  I  removed  all  the  male  plants  as  foon  as 
they  were  old  enough  for  me  to  diftingnilh  them  from 
the  females.  The  remaining  females  grew  very  well, 
and  prefeuted  their  long  piltilla  in  great  abundance, 
tliefc  flowers  continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  ex- 
peftaiioa  of  their  mates  ;  while  the  plants  in  the  other 
pot  had  already  ripened  their  fruit,  their  pillilla  having 
<1  lite  in  a  diiTercnt  manner,  faded  as  foon  as  the  males 
liid  dil'charged  all  their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a 
heantifiil  and  truly  admirable  fpeftacic,  to  fee  the  un- 
imprrjnsted  females  prcferve  their  pillilla  folong  green 
and  flo.iriihiuj;,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade 
till  they  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  expofed,  in 
vain,  to  the  acccfs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards, 
when  thefe  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age, 
I  examined  all  their  calyces  in  the  prefenee  of  feveral 
boranifls,  and  found  them  large  and  flourilhing,  al- 
though every  one  of  the  feed-buds  was  brown,  com- 
prefl'eJ,  membranaceous,  and  dry;  not  exhibiting  any 
appearance  of  cotyledon,  or  pulp.  Hence,  I  am  per- 
fciflly  convinced,  that  the  circumflance  which  authors 
liave  recorded,  of  the  female  hemp  having  produced 
i'eeds,  although  deprived  of  the  male,  coidd  only  have 
happened  by  means  of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind 
from  fonie  dillant  place.  No  experiment  can  be  more 
c.illly  performed  than  the  above  ;  none  more  fatisfafto- 
ry  in  dcmonflrating  the  generation  of  plants. 

"  TheC/ritia  tcaella  wasin  like  manner  kept  growing 
in  my  winilow,  through  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot,  the  female  in  another. 
The  latter  abounded  with  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers 
proving  abortive.  I  removed  the  two  pots  into  diffe- 
rent windows  ot  the  fame  aiiartment:  flill  all  the  fe- 
male flowers  continued  to  become  fruitful.  At  length, 
I  took  away  tlie  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
born.  Every  day  nev/  ones  appeared  from  the  axilla 
of  every  leaf  ;  each  remained  eight  or  ten  days  ;  after 
which  their  faotrtalks  turning  yellow,  they  fell  barren 
to  the  ground.     A  botanical  friend,  who  had  araufcd 
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himfelf  with  obferving  this  phenomenon  with  me,  pcr- 
fuadcd  me  to  bring  from  the  ftove  in  the  garden  a  tin- 
gle male  flower,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the  fe- 
male ones,  tjun  in  ptrfc(;:lion,  tying  a  piece  ol  rci  filk 
roimd  its  piftilluni.  The  next  day  the  inalc  flower 
was  taken  away,  and  this  fmgle  feed-bud  remained  and 
bore  fruit.  Aherwards  I  took  another  male  flower 
out  of  the  fame  (love,  and  with  a  pair  of  flender  for- 
ceps pinched  off  one  of  its  antherae,  which  I  after- 
wards gently  fcratehed  with  a  feather,  fo  that  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  its  pollen  was  dilchargid  upon  one  of 
the  three  fli^mataof  a  female  flower,  the  two  other 
ftigniata  being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewife 
attained  its  due  fize  ;  and  on  being  cut  tranfverfcly, 
exhibited  one  cell  flllcd  with  a  large  feed,  and  the  other 
two  empty.  The  reft  of  the  flowers,  being  uninipreg- 
nated,  faded,  and  fell  off.  This  experiment  may  be 
performed  wiih  as  little  trouble  as  the  former. 

"  Tiie  Datifca  cannabiiia  came  up  in  my  garden  from 
feed,  ten  years  ago,  and  has  every  year  heen  plentifully 
inereal'ed  by  means  of  its  perennial  root.  I'lowers  in 
great  number  have  been  produced  by  it  :  bin  bring  all 
female,  they  proved  abortive.  Being  dellrous  ot  pro- 
curing male  plants,  I  obtained  more  feeds  from  Paris. 
Some  more  plants,  were  raifed  ;  but  thefe  likewife,  to 
my  great  mortification,  all  proved  females,  and  bore 
flowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  1757,  1  received 
another  parcel  of  feeds.  From  thefe  I  obtained  a  few 
male  plants,  which  flowered  in  1758.  Thefe  were 
planted  at  agreatdillance  front  the  females  ;  and  when 
their  flowers  v.-ere  juft  ready  to  emit  their  pollen,  hold- 
ing a  paper  under  ihem,  I  gently  fliook  the  fpike,  or 
panicle,  with  my  finger,  till  the  paper  was  almoll  cover- 
ed with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  this  to  the  fe- 
males, which  were  flowering  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  placed  it  over  theni.  The  cold  nights  of 
the  year,  in  which  this  expcrinieut  wcs  made,  dcflroyed 
thefe  datilcas,  with  many  other  plants,  much  earlier 
than  ufual.  Neverthclefs,  when  I  examined  the  flowers 
of  thofe  plants  which  I  had  fprinklcd  with  the  fertili- 
zing powder,  I  found  the  feeds  of  their  due  magni- 
tude ;  while  in  the  more  remote  datifcas,  which  had 
not  been  impregnated  vxiih  pollen,  no  traces  of  feeds 
were  vifdfle. 

"  Several  fpeeies  of  Alomordka,  cultivated  with  ns, 
like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  ciofc  ftoves,  have  fre- 
quently born  female  flowers  ;  which,  although  at  firfl 
very  vigorous,  after  a  (hort  time  have  conflantly  faded, 
and  turned  yellow,  without  perfeiJling  any  feed,  till  I 
inftrueled  the  gardener,  as  foon  as  he  obftrved  a  female 
flower,  to  gather  a  male  one  and  place  it  above  the  fe- 
male. By  this  contrivance  we  are  fo  certain  of  ob- 
taining fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourfelvesto  make  any 
female  flowers  fertile  that  lliall  be  fixed  on. 

"  The  'jatrophaurem  has  flowered  every  yearin  my 
hot-houfe  ;  but  the  female  flowers  coming  before  the 
males,  in  a  week's  time  dropped  their  petals,  and  faded 
before  tlie  latter  were  opened  ;  from  which  caufe  no 
fruit  has  been  produced,  but  the  gcrmina  tbemfelves 
have  fallen  off.  We  have,  therefore,  never  had  any  fruit 
of  the  jatropha  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  male 
flowers  were  in  vigour  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  females  began  to  appear  on  a  fmall  jatropha 
which  was  growing  in  a  garden-pot.  I  placed  this 
pot  under  the  other  tree,  by  which  means  the  female 
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flowers  bore  feeds,  which  grew  on  being  fown.  I 
have  frequently  fincc  amufed  myfelf  wiih  taking  ilie 
male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  Icattcriiig  ihera  over 
the  female  flowers  of  another,  ami  iiavc  always  found 
the  feeds  of  the  latter  impregnated  by  it. 

"  Two  years  ago,  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  nnder 
fouie  of  thefe  male  llowers,  and  afterwards  folded  up 
ilic  pollen  which  h:id  fallen  upon  it,  prcferving  it  fo 
folded  up,  if  I  reracmber  right,  fonr  or  lix  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  another  branch  of  tiie  lamejatropha 
was  in  flower.  1  then  took  the  pollen,  which  I  had  fo 
long  preferved  in  paper,  and  flrcwcd  it  over  three  fe- 
male flowers,  the  only  ones  at  tliat  time  expanded. 
Thefe  three  females  proved  fruitful,  while  all  the  reft 
which  grew  in  the  fame  bunch  fell  off  abortive. 

"  The  interior  petals  of  the  Ornithogatnm,  common- 
ly, but  improperly,  called  6"^/;<7(/t'/;yi-,  cohere  foclofely 
together,  that  tlicy  only  jufl  admit  the  air  to  the  ger- 
men,  and  will  fcarcely  permit  the  pollen  of  another 
flower  to  pafs  :  this  plant  produced  every  day  new 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  fruflification  neverfailing,  in  any 
inftance  ;  I,  therefore,  with  the  iitmoft  care,  extraftcd 
the  anthera:  from  one  of  the  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle  ;  and,  as  I  hoped,  this  Angle  flower  proved  bar- 
ren. This  experiment  was  repeated  about  a  week  af- 
ter, with  the  fame  fucccfs. 

"  I  removed  all  the  anthcrx  out  of  a  flower  of  the 
Chilidonium  c'lruiailatum  (fcarlet  horned  poppy), which 
was  growing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  garden,  upon  the 
firll  opening  of  its  petals,  and  flripped  ofl"  all  the  refl 
of  the  flowers  ;  another  day,  I  treated  another  flower 
of  the  fame  plant  in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  fprinkled 
the  piftillum  of  this  with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  an- 
other plant  of  the  fame  fptcies  :  the  refutt  was,  that 
the  firfl  flower  produced  no  fruit,  but  the  fecond  af- 
forded very  perfciil  feed.  My  defign  in  this  experi- 
ment was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
thcrse  from  a  flower  is  not  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  render 
the  germen  abortive. 

"  Having  the  Nicotiana  fruticofa  growing  in  a  gar- 
den-pot, and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and  feed,  I 
cxtrafled  the  antherx  from  a  newly-expanded  flower 
before  they  had  burft,  at  the  fame  time  cutting  away 
all  the  other  flowers  ;  this  germen  produced  no  fruit, 
nor  did  it  even  fwcll. 

"  I  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  Afphodilusfifiulo- 
fus  was  growing,  to  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  from 
one  of  the  flowers,  which  had  lately  opened,  I  extrafted 
its  antherac  ;  this  caufed  the  impregnation  to  fail. 
Another  day  I  treated  another  flower  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  but  brin;^ing  a  flower  from  a  plant  in  a  different 
part  of  the  garden,  witii  which  I  fprinkled  the  pillil- 
I'.im  of  the  mutilated  one,  its  germen  became  by  that 
means  fruitful. 

'•  Ixia  chi/je/ifis,  flowering  in  my  (love,  the  windows 
of  which  were  lliut,  all  its  flowers  proved  abortive.  I, 
therefore,  took  foitic  of  its  antherx  in  a  pair  of  pincers, 
.ind  with  tluiii  fprinkled  the  lligmata  of  two  flowers, 
.ind  the  next  day  one  ftigma  only  of  a  third  flower  ; 
the  fccd-buds  of  thefe  flowers  remained,  grew  to  a  large 
(ize,  and  bore  feed  ;  the  fruit  of  the  third,  however, 
contained  ripe  feed  only  in  one  of  its  cells. 

"  To  relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to  fa- 
tigue the  rcsder  nnnecelfarily.  All  nature  proclaims 
the  trutii  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  and  every 
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flower  bears  svitnefs  to  it.  Any  pcrfon  may  make  the 
experiment  for  himfcif,  with  any  plant  he  pleafcs,  only 
taking  care  to  place  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  in 
the  window  of  a  room  fufficicntly  out  of  ilie  reach  of 
other  flowers  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  promife  him,  that 
he  will  obtain  no  perfca  fruit,  unlefs  the  pollen  has  ac- 
cefs  to  the  pifl:illum." 

Sect.  VI.  Of  iht  Natural  Method  of  Clafificaiion. 

Besides  all  the  abovcmcntioned  methods  of  clafling 
and  diftributing  plants  into  their  dirtcreiit  orders,  Ge- 
nera, &c.  which  are  deduced  from  the  fruclificatron, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  ariifdal,  Linnacis  and  molt 
other  botanifls  arc  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  natural 
method,  or  nature's  fyftcni,  which  we  fliould  diligently 
endeavour  to  find  out.  That  this  fyflem,  fay  they,  is 
no  chimera,  as  fomc  imagine,  will  appear  particularly 
from  hence.  That  all  plants,  of  what  order  focver,lho\r 
an  afllnity  to  fome  others;  and,  thus,  as  formerly  ob- 
fcrved,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  great  number  of  fpc- 
cies  may  be  afcertained,  but  we  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty how  to  find  a  proper  fuccedancnm  for  plants 
which  cannot  cafily  be  had. — Linnaeus  divides  vegeta, 
bles  into  the  following  jS  natural  methods. 

I.  Palma.  Thefe  are  perennial,  and  moflly  of  ilie 
flirub  and  tree  kind.  The  Item  is  in  hciglit  from  2  t» 
100  feet  and  npwards.  The  roots  form  a  mafs  of  fibres 
which  are  commonly  fimple  and  without  any  ramifica- 
tions. The  ftcm  is  generally  Ample,  without  branches, 
cylindrical,  and  compofcd  of  ftrong  longitudinal  fibres. 
The  leaves,  which  are  a  compofltion  of  a  leaf  and  a 
branch,  by  Linn«us  called  froiidcs,  are  of  diflcrent 
forms;  being  fometimesfliaped  likean  umbrella,  or  fan; 
fometimes  fmgly  or  doubly  winged  ;  the  fraall  or  par- 
tial leaves,  v.'hich  are  often  three  feet  in  length,  beinc 
ranged  alternately.  The  branches,  or  principal  leaves, 
are  fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  fee t  long  ;  the  length  va- 
rying according  to  the  age  and  fizc  of  the  plant.  They 
arc  covered  at  firft  with  a  thick  brown  dufl,  like  iholc 
of  the  ferns.  The  bafc  of  the  leaves  frequently  em- 
braces the  greater  pan  of  the  flem.  The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  upon  the  fame  or  different  roots  j  ex- 
cept in  flratiotcs,  which  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only  ;  and  palmetto,  in  w  hich  tlie  flowers  are  herma- 
phrodite and  male  upon  diflincl  roots.  The  flowers  ar« 
all  difpofed  in  a  panicle,  or  dii^iifed  fpikc,  except  in  the 
hydrocharis,  ftratiotes,  and  vallifneria;  in  whicii  they 
proceed  fingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. 
The  common  calyx,  in  this  order,  is  that  termed  a  //>«i- 
thit,  OT  Jhcath,  and  has  cither  one  or  two  valves.  'J'hc 
fpadix,  or  head  of  flowers  protruded  from  the  ihcaih, 
is  generally  branched.  Each  flower  is  generally  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  perianthium,  or  proper  fh)wer-cup,  con- 
flfling  of  three  leaves  or  divifions  that  are  fniall  and 
permanent.  The  petals  are  three  in  number,  o(  a  fub- 
flancc  like  leather,  and  pernisneni  like  the  Icavesof  the 
calyx.  The  flowers  of  zamia  have  no  petals.  The  (la- 
mina arc  from  2  to  20,  and  upwards,  cohering  (lightly 
at  their  bale.  The  feed  buds  are  liom  one  10  three  in 
number,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  fnp- 
porting  a  like  number  of  flyles  wliieli  arc  \cry  fliori. 
The  fced-veffrl  is  generally  j  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fibrous 
flclh,  and  covered  svith  a  (kin  whicli  is  of  a  fubflance 
'  M  Uke 
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likeleather.  The  feeds  are  in  number  from  one  to  three 
in  each  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  hard  bony  fiibllance,  round 
or  oval,  ami  attached  by  their  bafc  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fruit. — Tliefe  plants,  particularly  the  feeds,  are  a- 
ilringent,  and  of  efficacy  in  dyfcmcrics. 

2.  Pipciit.r.  Theft  plants  arc  mollly  herbaceous, 
and  perennial.  The  flalks  of  poihos  creep  along  rocks 
and  trees,  into  which  they  llrike  root  at  certain  di- 
fl.inces.  The  grcateft  height  which  any  of  them  is 
known  to  attain  is  15  feet,  the  greater  part  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four.  The  flelhy  roots  of  many  of 
thffc  plants  are  extremely  acrid  when  frefli.  They  lofc 
this  pungent  qualify,  however,  l)y  being  dried,  and  be- 
come of  a  foapy  nature.  The  fmcll  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  fetid,  frequently  refembling  that  of  human 
excrements.  The  flowers,  however,  of  an  Ethiopian 
dracuncnius  or  arum,  and  the  cover  in  which  they  are 
involved,  are  laid  to  emit  a  very  fngrant  odour.  With 
regard  to  their  virtues,  thefe  plants  are  commonly  a- 
llringent. 

3.  Caliiinaria,  In  this  elafs  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
which  embraces  the  ftalk,  like  a  glove,  has  no  longitu- 
dinal aperture,  but  is  perfct'tly  entire.  The  llalk  is  ge- 
nerally triangular,  and  without  knots,  or  joints.  The 
roots  of  foine  are  long  and  knotty  ;  in  others  they  are 
compoftd  of  flelhy  fibres  which  pierce  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bulb.  The  flowers  are 
cither  hermaphrodite, or  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
root.  The  mode  of  inflorefccnce  in  this  order  is  gene- 
rally a  (pike  ;  fometimes  a  capitalura  or  head.  The 
calyx  is  either  a  gluma  or  an  amentum.  The  corolla 
is  wanting.  The  filaments  of  the  ilamina  are  three  in 
number,  (hort,  flender  like  a  hair,  and  fometimes  briftly. 
The  anihtrs  are  generally  long,  flender,  and  ereift. 
The  feed-bud  is  very  fmall,  blunt,  and  fomctimts  tliree 
cornered.  Thellyle  is  thread-lhaped,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fcaly  calyx.  The  iligmata  are  generally  three 
in  number;  flender,  hairy,  and  fometimes  permanent. 
The  virtues,  ufes,  and  fenfible  qualities,  of  this  order 
of  plants  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  following. 

4.  Cramina.  Mofl  of  thefe  plants  are  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  ;  fome  of  them  creep  upon  the  ground, 
others  arc  erefb.  The  roots,  in  the  greatefl  number, 
are  creeping,  and  emit  fibres  from  each  knot  or  joint; 
in  others  they  are  fimply  branching  and  fibrous.  The 
llems  and  branches  are  round.  The  leaves  are  fimple, 
alternate,  entire,  very  long,  and  commonly  narrow. 
They  form  below  a  fort  of  jlieath,  which  embraces  or 
furrounds  the  ftem,  and  is  generally  cleft  or  divided  on 
one  lide  throngh  its  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  ei- 
ther hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  on  the  fame  root, 
or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root.  They 
proceed  either  fmgly  from  the  flieath  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  formed  into  a  panicle  or  loofe  fpikc.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  in  this  order  are  not  fufficiently  afcertained  ;  in 
fome  a  lingle  fcale  or  hulk,  in  others  two,  fupply  the 
place  of  both  covers  ;  fome  gralfes  have  four  hufliy 
fcales,  two  of  which  ferve  for  the  calyx,  and  the  other 
two  for  the  corolla  ;  fome  have  five  ;  others  fix,  four  of 
which  conflitutc  the  calyx,  and  the  other  two  are  termed 
improperly  enough  the  hujky  petals.  The  corolla  is 
fometimes  compofed  of  one  petal  with  two  divifions  ; 
and  in  general  the  hulks  of  the  calyx  are  always  placed 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  corolla.  The  flamina  are  ge- 
nerally three  in  number,  and  placed  irregularly  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  fitnation  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The 
anthcra  are  long,  furnifl'.cd  with  two  cells,  and  flightly 
attached  to  the  filaments.  The  fieri-bud  is  placed  upon 
the  fame  receptacle  as  the  caly.x,  corolla,  and  flamina. 
The  fly  le  is  generally  double,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy 
fligma  or  fummit.  The  fced-vcflcl  is  wanting.  Th« 
licds  arc  fuiglc,  oval,  and  attached  below  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flower. — The  roots  of  the  grades  are  open- 
ing ;  fucli  as  have  an  aromatic  fmell  are  fiomachic  ;  their 
feeds  are  mealy,  niucilaginous,  and  nourifhing.  All  the 
parts  of  ihtfe  plants  are  whokfomc. 

5.  TriptttilohUte  {^itiim  tres,\.\\vct;  Piwi,  pctalum,  a 
petal).  Thefe  plants  have  no  very  flriking  charaders, 
and  arc  nearly  allied  to  the  grades.  All  the  genera  of 
this  order  have  not  the  circumflance  exprefled  in  the 
title. 

6.  EnfutiV.  This  order,  which  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  graifes  and  liliaceous  plants,  furniflirs  a  \'t:ry 
beautiful  colleftioii  ot  perennial  heriis,  which  are  of 
different  heights,  from  one  inch  to  15  feet.  The  roots 
arc  tuberous  or  flefliy,  and  garniflied  with  fibres  ;  the 
flalks  are  fmiple,  and  commonly  flat  or  compreflird  on 
the  fides.  The  leaves  are  limple,  alternate,  entire 
fword  Ihaped,  and,  like  the  liliaceous  plants,  form  at 
tlieir  origin  a  flieath  or  glove,  which  in  the  grtatetl 
number  is  cleft  or  divided  througli  the  whole  length, 
except  at  the  bale,  where  it  is  entire,  and  embraces  the 
flalk  like  a  ring.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
generally  proceed  from  the  fummit  of  the  flalks  cither 
lingly,  in  an  umbel,  a  fpike,  or  in  a  panicle.  In  pon- 
tederia  they  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the 
leaves  cither  fingly  or  in  an  umbel.  Mofl  of  thefe 
plants  want  the  perianthium  or  flower-cup;  the  flowers 
bnrfl  from  a  common  cover  or  Ihcath,  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus fpatha,  which  in  this  order  is  frequently  perma- 
nent. The  petals  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  Tjie 
flamina  arc  generally  three.  The  feed-bud  is  placed 
fometimes  above  the  flower,  fometimes  below  it.  The 
flyle  is  generally  Angle,  and  crowned  with  a  triple 
fligma.  The  feed-velfcl  is  a  dry  capfule,  generally  of 
an  oblong  Ihape,  and  opens  at  three  valves,  difcovering 
the  fame  number  of  cells,  each  inclofing  a  quantity  of 
roundifli  feeds. — Thefe  plants  rcfemble  the  liliaceous  in 
their  powers,  and  fenfible  qualities;  very  few  of  them, 
however,  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

7.  Orchidiiv.  The  roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are 
compofed  of  one  or  more  flefliy  tubercles  or  knobs,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  flem,  and  fending  forth 
fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of  orchis  bear  an  obvious 
refemblance  to  the  fcrotnm  in  animals  :  from  which 
circumflance  thegenus  has  derived  its  name.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  moderate  fize,  infcribed  with  a  number  of  lon- 
gitudinal nerves  or  ribs,  and  without  any  foot-flalk.  At 
their  origin  they  form  round  the  ftalk  a  kind  of  flieath, 
whichislong,  entire,  cylindrical,  but  not  furnillied,  like 
the  grafles  and  fome  other  plants,  with  a  crown  at  top. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed  at  the  fum- 
mit of  the  ftalk  either  in  a  fpike  or  in  a  panicle.  The 
calyx  is  that  forttermcdby  Linnseus  a  fpatha,  or P^eath, 
that  burfting  open  protrudes  a  head  orclufter  of  flowers, 
termed  ihefpadix,  which  have  no  perianthiuru  or  flower- 
cup.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  very  irregular. 
The  neflarium  in  this  order  is  remarkably  confpicuous; 
yet  fo  different  in  the  different  genera,  that  Linnaeus 
has  employed  it  for  his  principal  charafler  or  mark  of 
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diftini5lion,  indead  of  the  root,  which  had  chiefly  nc- 
gaged  the  attention  of  former  boianifts.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fixth  petal.  The  filaments  are  always 
two  in  number,  and  placed  upon  the  piflilliira  or  fe- 
male organ.  The  antherx  arc  ercft,  and  generally 
covered  by  ihc  upper  lip  of  the  ncdarium.  The  feed- 
bud  is  either  oblong  or  pillar-fliaped,  twilled  like  a 
fcrew,  and  univcrfally  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  (ingle,  very  Hiort,  and  forms 
one  fubltance  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  nedtarium. 
The  fecd-veirel  is  generally  a  capfule  with  one  cavity 
or  cell,  and  three  valves  or  openings,  which  arekctl- 
ihaped,  and  open  on  ilie  angular  fuics,  being  jointed 
both  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  feeds  are  numerous; 
very  fmall,  like  faw-duft  ;  and  attached,  without 
foot-ftalks,  to  a  Hcnder  receptacle  or  rib,  which  extends 
itfelf  lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  each  inclofure  or 
valve.  The  plants  of  this  order  arc  reckoned  llrong 
aphrodifiacs. 

8.  Scitamine^.  This  clafs  confifts  of  beautiful  exo- 
tic plants,  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries.  Some 
of  them  furnilh  cxqiiilite  fruits;  but  though  [he  plants 
rife  very  high,  they  are  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 
Thofe  whicli  have  only  one  filament,  have  in  all  their 
parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  or  poignant  lalle  ; 
qualities,  however,  poUclfed  in  a  much  greater  degree 
by  the  roots,  which  are  hot,  and  relinons. 

9.  Spathace.e,  fo  called  becaufc  their  flowers  arc 
protruded  from  ^  fpatha,  or  flieatli.  They  are  nearly 
allied  in  habit  and  llruifturc  to  the  liliaceous  planis, 
from  which  ihey  are  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  the  fputha 
out  of  which  their  flowers  are  proinided. 

10.  C'oronarij:.  Thtfe  plants  are  herbaceous,  per- 
ennial, and  from  one  inch  to  i  j  (ect  high.  The  roots 
are  either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or  compofcd  of  Imall  flelhy 
knots,  which  are  jointed  at  top.  The  bulbs  either  con- 
fill  of  fcales  laid  over  each  other  like  tilts,  or  are  folid. 
The  ftemofihe  liliaceous  bulbous  plants  is  properly 
wanting;  what  fupplies  its  place  being  nothing  tlfe 
than  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  which,  wrapping  or  enfold- 
ing each  other,  form  at  bottom  a  roundilh  flelhy  bulb 
•hilherio  diflinguiflicd,  though  perhaps  improperly,  by 
the  name  of  root.  In  the  others  the  ftem  is  finipic, 
that  is,  has  few  branches,  and  is  either  furnilhed  wiih 
leaves,  or  rifes  naked.  The  branches  arc  alicrnatc  and 
cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  fimplc,  alternate,  and  en- 
tire. Thofe  next  the  root,  termed  luiicil l:aves,  ge- 
nerally form  at  their  origin  a  flieath,  which  in  a  great 
number  is  entire  ;  that  is,  goes  all  round  ;  whilll;  in 
others,  it  is  cleft  or  divided  longitudinally  on  one  fiJe. 
The  flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
white  hellebore,  which  has  both  male  and  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  mixed  together  on  the  fame  root.  The 
flowers  are  fomctinics  fingle,  and  terminate  t!ic  ftem  ; 
fometimes  they  form  an  umbel,  fomeiimes  a  fpike,  and 
fometimes  a  panicle.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup,  in  this 
order,  according  to  Linm-eus,  is  generally  wanting.  In 
flri(.1  propriety,  however,  the  lingle  cover  that  is  pre- 
fcnt  in  mod  of  ihtfe  plants,  though  beautifully  coloured, 
ought  to  be  denominated  a  c.i/^x ;  as  its  divilions,  gene- 
rally fix  in  number,  f.re  placed  oppofite  to  the  ftamina. 
The  petals,  or,  to  fpcak  more  properly,  the  coloured 
leavesof  the  flower,  are  in  number  from  one  tofix.  Plants 
which  have  a  (ingle  petal,  have  the  limb  or  upper  p.irt  . 
fplic  inio  fix  diviliouii  or  fegmentt.     The  petals  in  fome 
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fpecies  are  rolled  or  turned  back.  The  neftarium  is 
various  ;  in  the  lily  it  is  a  longitudinal  line  which  runs 
through  each  petal,  and  reaches  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  In  crown  imperial,  it  is  a  fmall  hollow,  or 
pore,  formed  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ,  in  afphodcl  it 
confifts  of  fix  very  fmall  valves,  which,  approaching 
form  a  globe,  and  are  inferied  into  the  bafe  of  the  pe- 
tal ;  in  hyacinth,  it  is  compofcd  of  three  melliferous 
pores,  fituaied  on  ihc  top  of  the  ftcd-bud  ;  in  pine- 
apple, it  is  a  fmall  fcale  lying  within  the  fubdance 
of  each  petal  above  the  bafe  ;  and  in  albuca,  or  baftard 
ftar  of  Bcihlehem,  it  confifts  of  two  fliarp-poinied  bo- 
dies proceeding  from  the  furrows  of  the  feed-bud,  and 
covered  by  the  broader  bafe  of  three  fertile  filaments. 
In  fom.e  fpecies  of  lily  the  nedarium  is  hairy  ;  in  0- 
thcrs  it  is  naked.  The  ftamina  are  fix  in  number  ; 
erecl,  and  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle,  if  the 
flower  confifts  of  many  petals;  into  the  tube,  ordivi- 
fions  of  the  corolla,  if  it  confifts  of  one.  The  anihcrse 
are  long,  commonly  divided  below,  and  (lightly  attached 
by  their  fides  to  the  filaments  on  which  iliey  turn  like 
a  vane  or  the  needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is 
'fingle,  and  placed  cither  within  the  flower-cup  or  be- 
low it.  The  ftylc  is  fingle,  thread-diaped,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  length  of  the  petals.  Tlic  ftigma  is  gene- 
rally fingle,  of  a  conic  form,  and  fliaggy  or  hairy  at  the 
extremity.  The  fecd-veflcl  is  generally  a  capfule,  di- 
vided externally  into  three  valves,  internally  into  three 
cells. — With  rcfpeft  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this 
order,  it  may  be  aflirmcd  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have 
little  taflc  or  fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  ftar  of 
Bethlehem,  are  perfcclly  innocent;  whilll  ihofe  which 
have  a  heavy  naufcous  fmell,  as  fquill,  hyacinth,  crown 
imperial,  and  fpider-worr,  are  at  leaft  fufpicious,  and 
frequently  prove  noxious. 

l\.  Sarmtntacece,  (^ivorn  farrraiitum,  a  long  flioot, 
like  that  of  a  vine.)  This  order  confifts  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  ftems  and  branches,  ihat,  like  the 
vine,  attach  themfclves  to  the  bodies  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  purpofc  of  fuppori.  Thefe  plants  are 
far  from  being  a  true  natural  allcmblage  ;  in  fai5l  they 
fcarce  agree  in  a  fingle  circumftance,  except  that  c.\- 
preffed  in  the  title,  which  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
this  order. 

12.  Holoracar.  This  order  confifts  of  planis  which 
are  ufed  for  ihe  table,  and  enter  into  the  ccconomy  of 
domeftic  affairs  :  it  contains  trees,  (lirubs,  perennial, 
and  annual  herbs.  Some  of  the  woody  vegetables  retain 
their  green  leaves  during  the  winter.  The  roots  arc 
vzry  long,  and  frequently  fpindlc  fliaped  ;  from  the 
knots  on  the  ftems  and  branches  of  fiich  planisas  creep 
on  the  ground,  or  float  on  the  water,  proceed  fibrous 
and  branching  roots.  The  ftems  and  young  brandies 
arc  cylindric  ;  and  in  the  greatcft  part  o(  the  aquatic 
planis  of  this  order,  the  ftalks  are  hollow  vviihin.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  :  that  is,  not  ac- 
companied with  fcales.  The  leaves  arc  generally  fiin- 
pie,  entire,  alternate,  and  attarhcd  to  the  branches  by  a 
cylindric  foot-ft.ilk,  which  is  fomeiimes  very  long,  but 
commonly  very  fliort.  Some  plants  of  this  kind  have 
two  iiipuli-,or  fcales,  which  are  iiiachcd  to  ihc  branches 
near  the  origin  of  ilic  foot-ftalk  of  each  leal'.  In  many 
others,  inllcad  of  ftipulx,  each  leaf  bears  on  its  foot- 
ftalk  a  membranaceous  flieaih,  which  is  cylindric,  fre- 
quently fringed  in  the  margin,  and  pierced  or  I'rne- 
3  M  2  iratcal 
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trated  by  theftem.  Theflowers  arc  either  hermaphro- 
dite; male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root  ;  male  and 
female  upon  ditferent  roots  ;  hermaphrodite  and  male 
on  the  fame  root  ;  hermaphrodite  and  female  on  the 
fame  root ;  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  different 
roots. 

15.  Succulents.  This  order  confids  of  flat,  flclhy, 
and  juicy  plants,  moflof  them  ever-grcens.  They  arc 
aflringenr,  refrclhing,  and  very  wholcfomc. 

i^.  Cruinalcs  (from  ^r/(j,  a  crane).  Thcfe  confiflof 
gcran'iu?ii,  vulgarly  called  craries-bitl,  and  a  few  other 
genera,  which  Linnxus  confiders  as  allied  to  it  in  their 
habit,  and  external  ftruiflure.  Tliis  order  fin-nillics  both 
herbaceous  and  woody  plants.  The  roots  arc  Ibmetimes 
fibrous,  fomeiimes  tuberous.  In  fome  fpccies  of  wood- 
forrel  they  are  jointed.  The  ftems  are  cylindric;  the 
young  branches,  in  fome,  nearly  fquare.  The  buds  arc 
of  a  conic  form,  and  covered  with  fcalcs.  The  leaves 
are  cither  fimple  or  compound.  The  flowers  arc  her- 
maphrodite ;  they  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
cither  fingly  or  in  clullers.  The  caly.^;,  or  flower-cup, 
confills  of  five  diflinfl:  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
moll  to  the  bottom  into  five  parts.  It  generally  ac- 
companies the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  petals 
are  five  in  number,  fpreading,  and  frequently  funnel- 
fliaped.  The  ftamina  are  generally  ten  in  number, 
awl-fliaped,  crtiff,  and  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The 
flamina  are  generally  oblong  ;  and  frequently  attached 
to  the  filaments  by  the  middle,  fo  as  to  lie,  and  fonic- 
tiincs  to  veer  about,  upon  them.  The  feed-bud  is  ei- 
ther oblong  or  five-cornered.  The  number  of  ftylesis 
either  one  or  five.  In  tribulus  the  ftyle  is  wanting. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  five-cornered  capfule, 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  ten,  cells.  The  feeds  are  ge- 
nerally equal  in  number  to  the  internal  divifions  or  the 
cells  of  the  feed-veflcl  ;  one  feed  being  placed  in  each 
cell. 

15.  Tniindatce.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  cqiia- 
tic,  of  low  fiaiure,  herbaceous,  and  mollly  perennial. 
The  roots  are  fibrous.  The  llein  is  generally  wanting. 
In  its  place  are  an  ailtmblage  of  leaves  which  w  rap- 
ping  or  enfolding  each  other  mutually  from  a  flieaih  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  this  iheath  is  produced  the  foot- 
lialk  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate, 
fometimes  placed  in  v/birls  round  the  ilem.  In  a  great 
many  genera  the  font-flalk  is  extended  at  its  origin  into 
a  membranaceous  fubflance,  which  forms  a  llieath  that 
is  cleft  through  the  whole  length,  on  the  fide  oppofite 
to  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  liermaphroJite,  or  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  root.  The  fiower-cup  is  either 
wanting,  or  coufifls  of  three,  four,  or  five  divifions,  or 
leaves,  which  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 
The  petals  are  generally  wanting.  The  flamina  arc 
in  number  from  l  to  16,  and  upwards.  The  filaments 
in  fome  genera  are  fo  fliort  that  they  fccm  wanting. 
Tiie  aniherae  are  (liort,  and  generally  marked  with  four 
longitudinal  furrows.  The  feed-buds  are  in  number 
from  one  to  four,  the  (lyle  is  frequently  wanting.  The 
feed-veffel  is  univerfally  wanting,  except  in  Elatine, 
which  has  a  dry  capfule,  with  four  external  openings, 
jnd  the  faine  number  of  cells.  The  feeds  are  generally 
four  in  number. 

16.  Calycifiorx,  {^(xovacalyx,  the  fiower-cup, and/o/, 
the  flower),  confifting  of  I'uch   plants  as  have  the  lia- 
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of  this  order  are  of  the  flirnb  and  tree  kind.  Some  of 
them  rife  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet  ;  o;hers  not 
above  two  or  three.  The  roots  arc  branching,  fibrous, 
and  woody.  The  flemsarc  cylindric.  The  branches, 
when  young,  are  cornered  ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form, 
and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate, 
and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a  very  Ihovc  fcot- 
ftalk.  The  flowers  are  cither  male  or  female  upon 
diflinv^  roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame 
root.  The  calyx  is  a  periantliium  conipofcd  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four,  fegmciits.  It  is 
commonly  placed  upon  the  germen,  or  feed-bud,  wliicli 
accompanies  it  to  maturity.  The  corolla  is  imiverfally 
wanting,  except  mtroj'his,  the  male  plants  of  which, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  have  four  obtufe  and  fpreading 
petals.  The  flamina  arc  generally  four  in  luiiTibtr, 
llender  like  a  hair,  fliort,  placed  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  llyle,  and  inftrtrd  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  The  pillillum  is  conipofcd  of  a  roundifli  ger- 
men, crowned  with  the  calyx  ;  a  fingle  thread-fiiaped 
flylc;  and  a  cylindric  fl.igma.  The  ftcd-vcllcl  is  cither 
an  obtufe  oval  fruit,  of  the  cherry  kind,  or  a  globular 
berry  witii  one  cell,  containing  a  roundilh  feed.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  aflringent. 

17.  Calycanthema,  (from  6vj/;.v,  the  flowcr-cnp,  and 
«»5©»,  ihe/t/uicr);  confilhng  of  plants,  which,  among 
other  ciiara(5ters,  have  the  corolla  and  llamina  infertcd 
into  the  calyx.  This  order  furnifhts  trees,  flirubs,  and 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs.  The  herbaceous' 
annuals  are  by  much  the  moft  numerous.  The  roots  arc 
branching  and  fibrous  ;  the  llems  and  branches  cylin- 
dric, fquare,  or  four-cornered  while  young.  The  buJs 
are  of  a  conic  form,  and  witlioiit  fcales.  The  leaves  are 
generally  either  alternate,  fimple,  and  attached  to  tlic 
branches  by  a  fliort  fooi-llalk,  or  oppofite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftcni  ;  and  in  fome,  alternate  towards  the 
top.  They  arc  univerfally  fcflile  ;  that  is,  attached  to 
the  branches,  without  any  foot-flalk.  1  he  calyx  is 
univerfally  a  perianihium,  and  generaliy  nionophyllous, 
or  conipofcd  of  one  leaf.  The  corolla  confiUs  of  four, 
five,  and  fix,  petals,  which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of 
the  caly.x,  and  are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  fometimes 
oppofite,  to  the  divifions  of  the  limb.  The  flamitia, 
which  are  in  number  from  4  to  20  and  upwards,  arc  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  either  on  its  margin,  or 
lower  down.  When  the  number  of  ftaniina  is  double 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  the  ftamina  which  fland  op- 
pofite thcfe  divifions  arc  a  little  longer  than  the  rcli. 
The  antherae  arc  generally  of  a  hcmifpherical  figure  ; 
frequently  cleft,  or  flit  below  ;  and  by  that  aperture  at- 
tached flightly  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  often 
veer  about  like  a  vane  or  needle.  They  are  furrounded 
longitudinally,  and  open  on  the  fides  into  two  loculi,  or 
cells.  The  pollen,  or  male  dull,  confifis  of  a  number 
of  minute  particles,  of  an  oval  figure,  yellow  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  germen,  or  feed-bud,  is  placed  either  a- 
bove  or  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ilyle 
is  fingle,  thread-fliaped,  and  of  the  length  of  the  (la- 
mina. The  flignia  is  generally  lingle  and  undivided. 
The  feed-veffel  is  a  capfiilc,  which  is  generally  divided 
internally  into  four  loculi,  or  cells.  The  feeds  are  nu- 
merous, minute,  and  frequently  three  cornered.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  aflrirgcnt. 

18.  Bicornes,  (from  ^/j,  twice,  and  c*?'/;;/,  a  horn), 
plants  whofe  authersc  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 
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This  appearance,  however,  is  not  very  confpicuoiis, 
uillefs  in  a  few  genera.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
all  of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind.  Tlie  roots  are  brandl- 
ing, and  fibrous.  The  Items  and  branches  are  cylin- 
dric.  The  buds  conic,  iomeiiincs  covered  with  fcalcs, 
and  fonieiinies  naked.  The  leaves  arc  generally  alter- 
nate. In  moil  plants  of  [his  order,  they  are  cither  lel- 
filc,  or  ("iipportcd  by  a  very  Ihort  fooi-llalk,  whicli  is  fe- 
mi-cylindric,  and  flat  above.  The  flowers  are  nnivcr- 
fally  hermaphrodite,  e.^ctpt  in  one  genus,  the  Indi.in 
date-plumb,  where  hermaphrodite  and  mate  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  lame  fpccies  upon  dillinct  roots.  They 
proceed  cither  folitary,  or  in  a  corymbus  from  the 
angles  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches  ;  or  hang 
down  in  fpikes  and  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
each  flower  having  a  fmall  fcale,  or  floral  leaf,  placed 
under  it.  In  moll  plants  of  this  order  the  calyx  is 
placed  around  or  below  the  germen.  The  calyx  is  uni- 
verfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous,  or 
of  one  piece,  deeply  divided  into  four  or  five  iisgmcnts, 
which  are  permanent,  that  is,  accompany  the  germen 
to  its  maturity.  The  fcgmencs  are  often  acute,  and 
fometimes  coloured.  The  corolla  is  generally  mouope- 
taloiis,  and  bell  or  funnel-fliaped  ;  the  figure,  however, 
is  not  very  conftant,  even  in  plants  of  the  fame  genus. 
The  limb,  or  upper  pan  of  the  petal,  is  generally  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  fcgments,  which  are  foniciimes 
rolled  back,  fometimes  bent  inwards.  The  limb,  too,  is 
fometimes  llightly  cut,  fometimes  divided  almofl  to  the 
bottom.  The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  the  petal,  is  cy- 
lindric,  and  generally  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ca- 
lyx. The  numberof  flaminaisfrom  4  to  20.  Thefe  are 
generally  ereft,  and  attached  to  the  lowtr  p.irt  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  The  antheroe  are  bitid,or  forked, 
below, and  beinj;  llightly  attached  to  the  filamenis,  are 
frequently  inverted  in  fjch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  two  horns  at  top.  The  germen,  or  feed- 
bud,  is  generally  roundilh,  and  featcd  above  the  recep- 
tacle. The  llyle  is  lingle,  ihread-lhaped,  of  the  ftme 
length  with  ihecoroUa,  and  in  a  few  genera  permanent. 
The  fecd-velfel  is  either  a  capfnle  with  five  cells,  a  rouiid- 
ifli  berry,  or  an  oblong  four-cornered  nut  with  two 
cells. — The  plants  of  this  order  are  allringent. 

K^.l-hfpiridiit,  (from  the  Hefperides,whofc orchards 
are  faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples).  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  of  the  llirub  and  tree  kind,  and  moflly 
ever-green.  The  bark  of  the  flalks  is  llender,  and  comes 
off  in  thin  plates.  The  leaves  are  generally  oppofitc, 
and  covered  with  fmall  iranfparcnt  points.  In  foine, 
the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  the  botton\  of  the 
flalks,  and  alternate  above.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic 
form,  the  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite  ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  (he  wings  of  the  leaves  either  fi'igly,  or  in 
cluflers,  like  ivy-berries.  The  calyx  is  placeil  aiiove  the 
feed-bud,  and  accompanies  it  to  its  maturity.  The  pe- 
tals are  three,  four,  or  five,  in  number,  and  fland  upon 
the  brims  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  feed-bud  is 
large,  oblong,  and  placed  below  ihe  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  The  llyli- is  lingle,  awl-fliaped,  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  tcrminaied  with  a  lingle  lligma. 
The  feed-vellrl  in  fome  genera  is  a  berry  furnilhed 
with  one  or  three  cells;  a  cjjifulc  with  four  cells,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  cherry,  coniaining  a  ftone.  The  feeds 
arcgeuerally  numerous,  fmall,  and  oblong.  Tiic  leaves 
and  fruits  arc  ailringcnt^  the  berries  efculent. 
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20.  Rotacea,  (from  rota,  a  wheel),  confiding  of 
plants  with  one  wliccl-lhapcd  petal  without  a  lube. 
Thefe  refcmble  in  tjualiiy  ihofc  of  ihc  order  precije,  to 
which  they  are  in  all  rcf;.'eds  very  nearly  allied  ;  bin 
very  few  of  them  can  be  laid  in  ftrict  propriety  to  pof- 
fcfs  the  character  fpecified  in  the  title. 

21.  Pr £•<:/<«■,  (from /irtrcw/,  early).  Thefe  confift  of 
primrofe,  an  early  flowering  plant,  and  foine  others 
which  agree  with  it  in  habit  and  ftrufture,  though  not 
always  in  the  charaflerorcircumftancccxpreiTed  in  the 
title.  Thefe  plants,  which  polfcfs  no  llriking  uniform 
characters,  are,  in  general,  innocent  in  their  quality  ; 
yet  the  root  of  fow-brcad  is  dangerous,  if  taken  inter- 
nally. 

22.Caryophyllt.i.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  her- 
baceous, and  moftly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
kinds  do  not  rife  above  an  inch,  and  the  tallell  exceed 
not  fevcn  or  eight  feet.  The  roots  arc  branching, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  flems  are  cy- 
lindrical. The  branches  proceed  from  the  wings  or 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  are  generally  oppofite,  and 
as  it  were  jointed  at  each  knot.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
ceraflium  the  branches  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally placed  oppofitc  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  referable  a 
crofs ;  and  are  llightly  united  at  the  bottom  by  their 
foot-flalks,  which  form  a  fort  of  glove  round  the  flem. 
The  hairs  are  limple,  like  lilk.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite ;  but  fome  have  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  diflinft  roots.  They  either  fland  finglc  on  their 
foot-flalks,  and  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of 
the  leaves  and  branches,  or  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike, 
corymbus,  umbel,  or  panicle.  The  calyx  is  permanent, 
and  compofed  either  of  one  piece  with  five  indeninicnis, 
or  of  four  or  five  diflin(5l  leaves.  The  corolla  generally 
conlills  of  five  petals,  which  have  claws  of  the  length 
of  tlie  calyx;  and  a  fpreadiiig  limb,  fometimes  entire, 
but  oftcner  cleft,  or  divided  in  two.  The  ftamina  arc 
in  number  from  3  to  15,  and  of  a  moderate  length. 
When  their  number  is  ilouble  the  diviiions  of  the  calyx, 
they  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws  of  the  petals, 
thole  fo  attached  being  Ihorter  than  the  reft ;  the  re- 
maining Itaniina  are  infertcd  into  the  common  recepta- 
cle, and  lland  oppofiie  to  the  fegmenis  of  the  calyx.  In 
fome  genera  of  thisorder  the  uumberof  llaminais  found 
to  vary,  even  in  the  different  flowers  of  the  fame  plant. 
Tlie  anthers  are  lliort,  hemifpherical,  marked  with 
four  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently  divided  or  cleft 
below,  liioll  commonly  ercrt;  fomeiimes,  however,  />/- 
cunibiKt,  that  is,  fallened  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides. 
The  pointal  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  feed-bud,  which  is 
generally  roundini,  fomeiimes  cornered.  The  Hyles 
are  thread-limped,  of  tiie  length  of  the  Aamina,  and 
crowned  witii  a  limple  liignia,  which  is  (leek  or  fmooth 
externally,  and  lliiihtly  hollowed  or  vaulted  within. 
The  feed-velFcl  is  a  dry  capfnle,  of  an  oval  form  of  rhc 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  conlills  of  one  or  three  cells. 
Tht-  plants  of  this  order  are  innocent  in  their  quality  ; 
thev  abound  in  a  watery  fort  of  phligm,  and  h.ive  bit- 
ter  feed.  With  rclp(ii  10  iheir  virtues,  they  are  rec* 
koned  a()ringeiii,  atienuaiing,  and  delerlive. 

2|;  Tnhilai.r,  (•rom/rc/,  ihrre.  and /•////.'•;,  an  ex- 
ternal mark  on  the  feed),  confiliinu  ol  plants  vvilk 
three  feeds,  which  arc  marked  dillinClly  wiih  an  ex- 
ternal cicatrix,  or  fcar^  where  they  were  faftened  with- 
in to  the  fruit. 

2.).  C<- 
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24.  <7o»j:-/jAv,  (from  xofK,  a  helmet) ;  coiifiAing  of 
plants  which  have  irregular  flowers,  fomcsvhat  rcfcm- 
bling  a  liclinct,  or  hood.  Thcfe  plants  arc  molily  hcr- 
baccons  ami  perennial.  The  roots  are  tiiheroiis  or 
knobby.  The  ftenis  arc  generally  branching.  Tiie 
leaves  are  alternate,  fonietinies  finiple,  but  molt  com- 
monly winged.  The  foot-fl.ilk  of  the  leaves  is  llrait 
or  narrow,  except  in  cf'tnndiuvi,  where  it  is  large, 
and  has  a  membranous  edge  or  border.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  cither 
iingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  arc 
coUci^led  in  cluflers  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  confilts  of  two,  four,  five,  or  fix  leaves,  which 
are  frequently  coloured,  and  commonly  fall  oii' imme- 
diately before,  or  very  foon  after,  the  exjianlion  of  the 
pctils.  The  corolla  is  generally  irregular  ;  of  one,  or 
many  pieces;  gaping;  and  furnilhed  with  a  nedarium, 
which  is  very  different  in  the  different  genera.  The 
Haininaare  in  nuinber  from  two  to  fix,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate length,  except  in  honey-flower,  which  has 
two  fliorier  than  the  reft.  The  filaments  are  diltindl, 
except  in  two  genera,  fumitory,  and  wo/.'/.'/crw,  which 
have  two  frts  of  firings,  or  filaments,  united  in  a  cy- 
linder. The  antherae  arc  univerfally  diftinrt,  except 
\n  :mp.iiki:s,  where  they  are  formed  into  a  cylinder 
(lividei  at  the  bafe.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  round- 
iili,  but  foHK  times  angular  or  cornered.  The  flyle  is 
commonly  linglc,  extremely  (hort,  (lender,  or  thread- 
fli^iH-d,  and  crowned  with  a  fimpic  itigma.  The  fccd- 
velfcl  is  either  a  hollow  blown-ap  berry,  a  capfule  of 
one  cell,  a  longilh  or  a  roundidi  pod.  The  feeds  are 
generally  numerous,  and  ro\ind. 

2 J.  Piitui/i'unw,  (from /'.v.'<?;;/t'«,  a  Ihell)  ;  confifling 
of  a  few  genera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  whofe  flclhy 
fccd-velfcl,  or  fru't,  is  freqnently  covered  with  a  hard 
woody  (liell.  Moll  of  thcfe  plants  are  acrid  and  pene- 
trating; and  yield,  by  burning,  a  great  quantity  of 
lixed  alkali.  With  refped  to  their  virtues,  they  are 
powerful  aperients.  The  Indians  pretend  that  the 
fruit  of  a  fpccies  of  caper-bulh,  which  they  call  taducca, 
extinguiihes  the  flames  of  love. 

26.  Mtdtifiliqn^,  (from  7nnltus,  many,  and  fUiqita, 
a  pod)  ;  coniiiling  of  plants  which  have  more  fced- 
vclTcls  than  one.  From  the  etymology  of  the  term,  one 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  feed-veffels  in  queflion 
were  of  that  kind  called  by  Linnceus  [li'tqua,  or  pod  : 
but  the  fad  is,  that  not  a  fingle  plant  of  this  order 
b-ars  pods  ;  the  greater  part  having  many  dry  capfules, 
and  the  remainder  being  furnilhed  properly  with  no 
fecd-veiFel,  but  bearing  numerous  dillind  feeds.  Plants 
of  this  order  are  moftly  perennial  herbs  ;  the  Ifems  of 
fome  are  ereft;  others  creep  upon  the  ground,  and 
produce  roots  nearthe  origin  of  each  leaf;  laftly,oih,-rs 
climb,  and  attach  ihemfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
iieighbourhood,  either  by  the  foot-ftalk  of  tlie  leaves, 
or  by  tendrils  and  clafpers  which  terminate  the  foot- 
fialk.  The  greatell  height  of  thofe  which  rife  ered, 
feldom  exceeds  eight  feet.  Thofe  which  climb  rarely 
exceeed  15  or  20  feet.  The  roots  are  generally  tlclliy. 
In  fome  they  are  hand-fliapcd  ;  in  others  finger-lhaped, 
or  cylindric.  In  fome  fpetics  of  hellebore  and  ramui- 
ciilus  they  are  divided  into  fpherical  knobs.  Laflly,  in 
fome  plants  of  this  order,  the  roots  are  fibrous.  The 
ftems  and  young  branches  are  cylindric.    The  leaves. 
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which  are  of  different  forms,  beingfomctimcs  fimpleand 
cntire,|fomeiimes  hand-diaped,  or  winged,  are  generally 
alternate.  The  foot-llalk,  which  is  fometimes  cylin- 
dric, fometimes  angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  large 
at  its  origin,  fiirrounding  a  great  part  of  the  flem  from 
whicii  it  proceeds.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 
They  proceed  either  fmgly  from  the  wings  of  tlie  leaves 
or  termination  of  the  brandies,  or  terminate  the  branch- 
es in  a  fpikc,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  in  fome 
is  wanting;  in  others  it  is  generally  compofcd  of  five 
pieces  which  fall  off  with  the  petals.  The  petals  are  in 
number  from  4  to  15;  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times difpofed  in  two  or  three  feries  ;  five  is  the  pre- 
vailing number.  The  Ilamina  are  in  number  from  5 
to  ;?oo,  dillind,  and  attached  generally  in  feveral  rows 
or  feries  to  the  receptacle.  The  feed-buds  arc  gene- 
rally nnmerous;  the  llylc  is  frequently  wanting.  In 
fome  the  fced-vtird  is  wanting  ;  in  others  it  is  compofcd 
of  feveral  dry  capfules  each  containing  a  fmgle  cell. 
The  feeds  are  numeious,  and  frequently  angular.  Mofl 
of  thel'c  plants  are  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifonous. 
In  general,  plants  that  have  a  great  number  of  llaniina 
arc  noxious  in  their  quality.  When  burnt,  thefc  plants 
furnilh  a  fixed  alkali;  by  dillillation  there  is  drawn 
from  them  a  kind  of  nitrous  and  aluminous  fubllance. 
With  refped  to  their  virtues,  they  arc  caullic  andpur- 
gttive. 

27.  Rheadea,  confifting  of  poppy,  and  a  few  gene- 
ra whicli  refemble  it  in  habit  and  llrudm'c.  Thefc  plants, 
upon  being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a  juice,  which  is  white, 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the  others.  U'ith  refped  to 
their  \irtues  they  feem  to  operate  principally  upon  the 
nerves.  Their  juice  is  foporiiic  and  narcotic,  their 
feeds  lefs  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Applied  externally, 
they  are  llightly  corrolivc. 

28.  Lurida-,  coniiiling  of  plants  whofe  pale  and  o- 
minous  appearance  feems  to  indicate  fomething  baleful 
and  noxious  in  their  natural  quality.  Mofl  of  thefc 
plants  arc  herbaceous  and  perennial.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  mafqued  tribe  of  flowers  ;  others  refemble 
thcfe  in  their  general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them 
clleniially  in  the  quality  of  their  flamina.  The  roots 
are  generally  branched,  fometimes  tuberous.  The 
flems  and  branches  are  cylindric.  Tlie  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally fnuple,  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  duf- 
ters,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches. 
In  ferae  fpccies  of  lycium,  they  terminate  the  branch- 
es. The  calyx  is  generally  of  one  piece  deeply  di- 
vided into  five  parts.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
which  is  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel-lliaped.  The 
/lamina  are  four  or  five  in  number  ;  aad  thofe  either  of 
equal  lengths,  as  in  the  greater  or  unequal.  The  feed- 
bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The 
flyle  is  fingle;  and  is  terminated  by  a  fummit  which  is 
hemifpherical,  and  frequently  channelled  or  furrowed. 
The  fecd-vclltl,  in  fuch  as  have  equal  ftamiiia,  is  a  ber- 
ry ;  in  the  rcfl  it  is  generally  a  capfule.  The  feeds  arc 
numerous,and  frequently  kidncy-fliaped. — Thefc  plants, 
in  general,  are  poifonous.  They  have  an  infipid  tafle, 
and  a  naufeous  difagrccablc  ftnell. 

2<).Ca7i;fa}iaceiv,  (from  campana,z  bell)  ;  plants  with 
bell-Iliapcd  flowers.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  her- 
baceous, and  perennial.     The  roots  are  either  fpindle- 
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fliaped,  or  branching  and  fibrous.  The  flcrns  arc  round. 
The  branches  arc  generally  alternate.  The  leaves  arc 
fimple,  alternate,  and  commonly  attached  to  the  branch- 
es by  a  iemi-cylindric  foot-llalk,  which  is  furrowed 
above.  The  indcntments  arc  terminated  by  a  fniall 
white  tubercle  or  knob,  which  renders  them  confpicu- 
ous.  The  dowers  arc  hermophrodite  ;  and  proceed  ei- 
ther foliiary  Ironi  liie  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  arc  col- 
lected into  a  fpikc  and  head  at  the  end  of  the  flowcr- 
llalk.  The  calyx  is  univerfally  a  perianthium  fitnatcd 
upon  or  round  the  gernicn,  and  generally  compofcd 
of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  of  the  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel 
fliape.  The  tube,  in  dowers  of  the  bell  and  whcel-lhape, 
isvcrylhort;  in  thofc  of  the  funnel-lhape,  very  long. 
In  Greek  valerian,  the  tube  is  lliut  with  five  valves, 
which  are  placed  on  its  apex,  or  top.  The  limb  or  up- 
per part  ot  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into  five  fcg- 
nicnis,  which  fprtad,  and  are  alternate  with  the  divilions 
of  the  calyx.  'l"hc  corolla  is  generally  permanent.  The 
llamina  are  five  in  number,  attached  to  the  baft  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  divilions,  and 
oppofitc  to  thole  of  the  calyx.  The  filaments  arc  di- 
flinet  ;  very  Urge  at  their  origin  ;  and  frequently  ap- 
proach fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  vault,  which  covers  the 
J'umniit  of  the  gcrmcn.  They  are  llender  and  awl- 
fliaped  above.  The  antherce  arc  very  long;  oval;  mark- 
ed with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  cither  diltinft,  or 
united  in  a  cylinder.  The  pollen  is  rompofcd  of  very 
fmall,  fpherical,  white,  ihining,  and  iranfparcnt  pani- 
cles. The  germcn  is  roundiih,  and  fituaied  either  v.hol- 
ly  or  in  part  under  the  llowcr.  The  llylc  is  generally 
fnigle,  and  of  the  length  of  the  flamina,  or  corolla. 
The  lligma  is  commonly  finglc,  but  deeply  divided. 
The  feed-vcircl  is  a  roundiih  capfule,  generally  divided 
into  tlirec  cells,  and  furnillied  externally  with  the  fame 
number  of  valves.  The  feeds  are  (mall,  nuincrous,  at- 
tached to  a  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  gene- 
rally rounded,  and  fometimes  cornered. — This  order 
I'urnilhcs  many  excellent  medicines.  The  plants  aboimd 
with  a  white  milky  juice,  which,  upon  the  ftalk  being 
cut,  flows  out  in  great  quantities. 

JO.  Contortte,  [ixoxwcan,  together,  ind  torijuc-o,  to 
twilt)  ;  conlifting  of  plants  which  have  a-finglc  petal 
that  is  twifted,  or  bent  towards  one  fide.  This  order 
furniflies  trees,  Ihnibs,  and  fat  fucculcnt  plants,  fomc 
of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  The 
hcrbaceousvegetablcs  in  thisordcr  arc  generally  peren- 
nial. The  roots  arc  fometimes  branching,  but  com- 
monly flediy,  fucculcnt,  and  garnifiicd  with  fibres,  or 
firings,  like  thofc  of  turnip.  The  llcms  are  round,  and 
in  fomc  genera  pulpy,  and  fucculcnt.  The  branches 
arc  fometimes  placed  alternate,  and  ibmctimts  oppofitc. 
The  buds  arc  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  or  without 
fcalcs.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate,  fometimes 
placed  oppofitc  in  pairs,  and  not  fcldom  fiirround  the 
ifem  in  whirls.  They  arc  attached  to  the  branches  by 
a  cylindrical  foot-fialk  ;  which  is  Ihort,  and  frequently 
\initcd  to  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  oppolite  leaf.  The  dc- 
fcnlivc  and  ofrenlivc  weapons  in  this  order  arc  a  downy 
fort  of  pubefcence,  and  fimple,  or  forked  prickles, 
which,  in  fomc  genera,  iiTuc  from  tlic  wings  of  the 
leaves.  The  fiowcrs  arc  liermaphroJitc  ;  and  ftand  ci- 
ther fmgly  upon  their  foot-ftalks,  or  arc  collcftcd  into 
»iinbc!s,  and  cUirtcrs.     Thcfc  bunches  or  collections  of 
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flowers  fometimes  terminate  the  branches,  foineiinies 
proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  bratiches,  and  fometimes 
iland  at  the  /ide  of  the  wings  without  iffuing  from 
them.  The  fiowcrcup  is  conipofed  of  one  Iraf  divided 
alniofl  to  the  bafc  in  ii\c  unequal  Argments,  which  em- 
brace each  other,  and  are  permanent,  or  accompany 
the  fecdbud  toils  maturity.  The  corolla  confifis  of 
one  petal,  which  in  the  diftcrent  genera  is  bell,  filver, 
funnel,  or  wheel-fiiapcd.  The  limb,  or  upper  fprtad- 
ing  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  which  are  (lightly  bent  or  twiftcd  to  the 
left,  and  embrace  or  unfold  each  other  like  the  petals 
of  the  mallow  tribe.  The  tube  is  generally  long  and 
cylindrical ;  fometimes  club-lhaped,  and  often  wanting. 
In  fevcral  tlowers  of  this  ordtr  the  petal  is  accompanied 
with  that  fpccics  of  fuperfluity  termed  a  iisdariuvi.  la 
the  diiitrcnt  genera,  however,  it  allumcs  very  differ- 
ent appearances.  The  llamina  arc  five  in  number,  fiiori, 
equal,  attached  at  the  fame  height  to  tlir  tube  of  the 
petal,  alicrnatc  with  its  divifion,  and  oppofitc  to  ihofc 
of  the  calyx.  The  anthcrae  arc  generally  erect,  and 
frtquenily  approach  lo  as  to  form  a  compud  body  in 
the  middle  ot  the  flower.  The  feed-bud  is  ciih.cr  finglc 
or  double.  In  fomc  the  fiyle  is  wanting.  I'hc  Itigraa 
is  frequently  double.  The  feed  vefici  in  fnmc  genera 
is  a  pulpy  I'ruit,  of  the  berry  and  cherry  kind  ;  but 
mod  Irtqucntly  that  fpccies  termed  by  Linnaus  co>:- 
ceptaciiliivi,  iiwdfolliculus,  which  has  one  valve,  or  ex- 
ternal inclofure,  opens  lengihwifc  on  one  fide,  and 
has  not  the  feeds  taficned  to  it.  Two  of  thcfe  dry 
fruits,  with  a  fingle  cell,  compofc  the  fecd-veffel  ot  molt 
plants  of  this  order.  The  feeds  arc  geiuially  numerous, 
and  in  fcvcral  genera  crowned  with  a  long  pappus  or 
downy  wing  like  tiiat  of  the  compound  fiowcrs,  by 
meansof  whici)  they  calily  dilperfe  and  fow  thcmfclvcs. 
— Theplantsof  thisordcr  being  cut,  emit  a  juice  which 
is  generally  milky,  and  Ibmeliines  of  a  greenifli  white. 
Krom  the  circumllancc  of  their  abounding  in  this  milky 
juice,  the  greater  part  are  deemed  poifonous;  repeated 
obfervatioiis  having  cltabliihcd  this  aphorifm.  That 
milky  plants,  except  thofc  of  the  plain  compound  fiow- 
crs, are  generally  of  a  baneful  dellriicfivc  nature,  and 
ought  at  Icall  to  be  adminillered  with  caution.  With 
refpert  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  arc  bitter  j  p.'.r- 
ticularly  the  (eed,  roots,  and  bark,  iu  which  rdidcs 
their  princpial  virtue. 

31.  I'epreciil^,  [from  vefrej  a  briar,  or  bramble), 
confilting  of  plants  refembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  giii- 
liia,  &c.  but  which,  however,  do  not  contiiiutc  a  true 
natural  airemblage. 

32.  Fiipilioiiaietr,  plants  that  have  papilionaceous 
fiowcrs,  i.  c.  fomewhat  refembling  a  butterfiy  in  fliapc; 
of  which  number  are  all  the  leguminous  plants.  The 
plains  of  this  orderare  of  very  ditfirent  duration  ;  iomc 
of  them  being  herbaceous,  and  thofe  cither  annual  or 
])erennial  ;  others  woody  vegetables  of  the  flirub  and 
tree  kind,  a  few  of  which  rife  to  the  height  of  70  feet 
and  upwards.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  this  order  ge- 
nerally climb  ;  for,  being  weak  and  as  it  were  htlp- 
lefs  of  thcmfclvcs,  they  are  provided  by  nature  with 
tendrils,  and  even  fliarp-poinied  hooks,  at  their  extre- 
mities, to  fallen  upon  the  neighbouring  trees  or  rocks; 
or  the  llalks  arc  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  iwlfiing 
thcmfclvcs,  for  the  purpofc  of  fvipport,  around  the  bo- 
dies in  their  neighbourhood.     The  pea,  vetch,  and kid- 
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ncy-bean,  afford  familiar  examples  of  this  appearance. 
The  fhrubsand  trees  of  this  order  are  moftly  armed  with 
llroii:;  fpincs.  Tiic  roots  are  very  long,  and  fiirnilhcd 
with  fibres  ;  but  fomc  genera  have  Hclhy  knobs  or  tu- 
bercles placed  at  proper  intervals  along  the  fibres.  The 
ftems  arc  cylindric,  as  likewife  the  young  branches, 
wliich  arc  placed  alternately  :  thofe  which  climb,  twill 
thcmfelvcs  from  right  to  left,  in  a  dirc<5tion  oppofite  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  extremely  thick  and  wrinkled,  fo  as  to  rcfcmbic 
a  net  with  long  melhes  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  in  the 
middle,  and  commonly  coloured  or  veined.  The  buds 
are  heraifperical,  without  fcales,  and  proceed  from  the 
branches  horizontally  a  little  above  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  of  different  forms,  being  either  fimple,  fingcr-fiia- 
pcd,  or  winged.  This  lafl  form  is  very  common  ;  the 
lobes  or  Idler  leaves  are  entire,  and  fomctimes  placed 
in  pairs,  but  mort;  commonly  the  winged  leaf  is  termi- 
nated by  an  odd  lobe.  Tlie  winged  or  pinnated  leaves 
of  this  order  have  a  daily  or  periodical  motion,  de- 
pending upon  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  in  his  diurnal 
courfe.  The  common  foot-ftalk  of  the  winged  and  com- 
pound leaves  is  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with  a  ca- 
vity or  furrow  which  runs  through  its  whole  length. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  proceed  either  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  is  a  pcrianthium  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
llinped,  bunchingoui  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  on  its  brim, 
or  margin,  into  five  irregular  divifions,  or  teeth  ;  the 
lowermolt  of  which,  being  the  odd  one,  is  longer  than 
the  refl  :  the  other  four  Hand  in  pairs,  of  which  the 
uppermoft  is  ihorteft,  and  flands  farchefl  afunder.  The 
bottom  of  the  calyx  is  moiflened  w  ith  a  fweet  liquor 
like  honey,  fo  may  be  deemed  the  nedarium  of  tJiefe 
]ilants.  The  petals  are  four  or  five  in  number,  very  ir- 
retrular,  and  from  their  figure  and  pofitionbear  an  obvi- 
ous refemblance  to  a  butterfly  expanding  its  wings  for 
flight.  Thefe  petals  have  been  characterized  by  diftinc^ 
names  :  the  upper  one,  which  is  commonly  the  largeft, 
is  termed  the  Jlaitdan/,  {vexillu7/i);  the  two  fide  petals, 
the  wings,  [a/.r)  ;  and  the  lowermofl,  which  is  gene- 
rally united  at  top,  and  divided  at  bottom,  the  keel,  (ca- 
liiili).  The  Itamina  are  generally  ten  :  thefe  are  either 
totally  diflinft,  or  united  by  the  filaments  into  one  or 
two  bundles  involving  the  feed-bud.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
where  there  are  two  fets  of  united  filaments,  one  of  the 
fets  is  compofed  of  9  ftamina,  which  are  united  into  a 
crooked  cylinder,  that  is  cleft  on  one  fide  thro'  its  whole 
length  :  along  this  cleft  lies  the  tenth  filament  or  Ha- 
men,  which  conftitutes  the  fecond  fct,  and  is  often  fo 
clofely  attached  to  the  fecond  bundle,  that  it  cannot  be 
feparated  without  fome  difhculty.  The  authcrae  are 
fmall,  round,  marked  with  four  logitudinal  furrows,  and 
llio-htly  attached  to  the  filaments.  In  lupine  the  an- 
therae  are  alternately  round  and  oblong.  The  feed-bud 
is  fingle,  placed  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  ob- 
long, cylindrical,  llightly  comi'refTed,  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  united  flauiina  by  which  it  is  invol- 
ved, and  fomctimes  elevated  by  a  flender  foot-italk 
w-hich  ilVues  from  the  centre  of  the  calyx.  The  ftyle  is 
fingle,  flender,  and  generally  crooked  or  bent.  The 
fligma  is  commonly  covered  with  a  beautiful  down,  and 
placed  imuifdiatcly  under  the  antherse.  The  feed-vef- 
fcl  is  that  fort  of  pod  termed  a  lcginncn,\v\viQ\\  is  of  an 
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oblong  figure,  more  or  lefs  comprefTcd,  with  two  valves, 
and  one,  two,  or  more  cavities.  Thefe  cavities  are  oft- 
en feparated,  when  ripe,  by  a  fort  of  joints.  The  feeds 
are  generally  lew  in  number,  round,  fmooih,  and  ticfliy. 
Jointed  pods  have  generally  a  iingle  feed  in  each  arti- 
culation. The  feeds  arc  all  faflencd  along  one  future, 
and   not  alternately  to  both,  as  in  the  other  fpceies  of 

pod  termed  jtliquii The  plants  of  ibis  family  are,  in 

general,  mucilaginous.  From  the  inner  bark  of  mofl  of 
them  flows,  cither  naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  clammy 
liquor,  which  dries  and  hardens  like  gum  ;  the  juice  of 
others  is  fweet  like  fugar  ;  fome  talle  bitter,  and  arc 
purgative,  emetic,  or  even  mortal.  A  fpecies  of  eaflern 
aflragulus,  with  goats-rue  leaves,  are  faid  to  be  remark- 
able cauUic,  and  to  burn  the  tonge  excefllvely  when 
chewed.  In  general,  however,  thefe  plants  are  foft 
and  clammy.  With  rcfped  to  their  virtues,  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  highly  emollient  ;  fomc  of  them  arc 
vulnerary,  and  aftringent ;  and  the  root  of  ononis,  or 
reft-harrow,  is  diuretic. 

33.  Laimtitacex,  [irom  tot/ientuvi,  a  colour  u fed  by 
painters).  Many  of  thefe  plants  furnifli  beautiful  tinc- 
tures, and  fome  of  them  are  nioch  ufed  in  dyeing.  They 
very  much  refemble  the  laft  order,  differing  only  in  the 
following  particulars,  i.  In  all  plants  of  this  order, 
except  niilk-'.vort,  the  ftamina  are  diflincf.  The  flower 
is  not  fliaped  like  a  butterfly,  but  is  lefs  irregular,  and 
frequently  confifts  but  of  one  petal.  The  leaves  arc 
fomctimes  fimple,  but  mofl  commonly  winged.  The 
feeds  are  commonly  marked  with  a  circular  furrow  on 
both  fides.  Like  thofe  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  generally  mucilaginous.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  the  greater  number  txfudes,  either 
naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  which 
fomctimes  dries  upon  the  plant,  and  becomes  a  gummy 
fubflance. 

34.  Cucurbitace^,  (from  cucurbita,  a  gourd)  ;  con- 
fiding of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external 
figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenUble  qualities. — The 
plants  of  this  order,  which  generally  climb,  and  have 
long  diffufed  branches,  are  niollly  herbaceous,  and  per- 
ennial. The  roots  in  the  perennial  plants  of  this  or- 
der are  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  turnip  ;  in  the  annuals 
they  arc  branching,  and  fibrous.  The  Hems  are  cylin- 
dric, and  fucculent.  The  young  branches  have  gene- 
rally five  corners.  In  fome  fpecies  of  paffion-flower 
they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  arc  alternate,  angular,  and 
fomctimes  hand-fhaped.  They  are  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  foot-ftalk,  which  is  pretty  long,  and  cy- 
lindrical, without  any  furrow.  From  the  wing,  orangU 
of  each  of  the  upper  leaves  proceeds  a  tendril,  which  is 
either  fimple,  or  branching,  and  twifts  itfelf  fpirally 
round  the  different  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpufc  of  fupporting  and  training  of  the  branches. 
The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendril.  The  flowers  are  ei- 
ther hermaphrodite  or  male  and  fciTiale.  In  this  lad, 
the  male  flowers  arc  generally  feparated  from  the  fe- 
male upon  the  fame  root  ;  and  that  either  in  the  fame 
wing  or  angle  of  the  leaves,  or  in  different  angles.  The 
flower-cup,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  jdaccd  upon  the 
feed-bud  ;  and  generally  confiltof  one  bell-lhaped  leaf, 
that  is  deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  figments,  and, 
unlike  the  other  plants  which  have  the  calyx  feated  up- 
on the  fruit,  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.     The  corolla  coiififts  of  one  petal, 
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with  five  equal  divifions,  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  if  glued  to  it.  A  l^ccics  of  paflion-Hosvcr, 
termed  \}j  hmnxws pajjifiora  fubdrcfa,  wants  the  petals. 
The  (lamina  arc  in  number  from  one  lo  five,  Hiort,  and 
generally  inferted  into  tlie  calyx.  The  filaments  arc  di- 
llinft ;  the  antliera;  of  many  genera  arc  united  in  a  cy- 
linder. In  the  pallion-Howcr  tliey  arc  (lightly  attached 
to  the  filaments,  on  which  ilicy  turn  like  a  vane,  or  the 
needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is  fmgle,  and  pla- 
ced below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  llyleis  ge- 
nerally fingle,  cylindrical,  of  the  lengih  of  the  calyx, 
and  crowned  with  a  triple  ftignia.  The  fced-vellcl  is 
generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple  or  berry  kind,  and  co;i- 
fills  of  one,  two,  or  three,  cells.  Tliefcediare  nume- 
rous, generally  flat,  or  comprelFed,  and  lomciimcs  co- 
vered with  that  kind  of  proper  coat  called  by  Linnxus 
ar'illus. — The  fruit  of  thel'e  plants  is  generally  purga- 
tive, and  refrelhing  ;  and  Come  of  them  prove  a  very 
violent  emitic  when  ufcd  too  freely. 

:(j.  Saitkofe,  (from  _/0/;//'j,  a  briar,  or  bramble)  ; 
confiding  of  the  role,  brarab'.c,  and  oilier  plants  which 
refemble  them  in  port,  and  external  flrudure.  Thelc 
plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  llruc- 
ture,  to  thole  of  the  natural  order  i'o;,v<u ;•..-,  that  ihcy 
ought  never  to  have  been  feparated  from  it.  The  leaves 
liavc  a  (fyptic  lade  ;  the  fruits  arc  acid,  and  cooling. 
With  refpci5t  to  their  virtues,  the  leaves  are  vulnerary 
and  adringent,  the  roots  are  diuretic.  The  acid  fruits, 
as  drawbcrryand  rafpberry,  are  ufed  with  fucccfs  in  pu- 
trid and  bilious  fevers,  as  likcwife  in  contagious  and 
epidemic  dyfcnteries,  which  prevail  infumnurand  au- 
tumn, and  are  occafioned  by  a  fudden  tranlition  trom  a 
hot  111  a  cold  air,  or  by  the  acrid  humour  which  flows 
into  the  intedines. 

36.  Pomace  J",  [from  /'owi/t/i,  an  apple)  ;  confiding  of 
ihofe  which  have  a  pulpy  efeulent  fruit,  of  the  apjile, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  The  plants  of  iliis  order,  winch 
furnilh  many  of  our  moll  ellecmod  fruits,  are  mollly 
of  the  tlirub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branched, 
fibrous,  and  in  the  greater  part  very  long.  The  flcms 
and  branches  are  cylindric.  Thefe  lad  are  placed  al- 
ternite  ;  and,  when  young,  are,  in  fome  geiiera,  angu- 
lar. The  bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  and 
covered  with  fcales  which  lie  over  each  other,  like  tiles. 
The  leaves,  which  differ  in  form,  being  in  (onie  genera 
Jimple,  in  others  winged,  are,  in  tlie  greater  number, 
placed  alternate.  The  foot-dalk  of  the  leaves  is  fur- 
rowed above,  and  frequently  accompanied  liy  a  number 
of  knobs,  like  glands.  i\Iud  of  thcfc  plants  are  f\ir- 
nilhed  with  tv.-o  flipulje  at  the  origin  of  the  young  foot- 
dalks  of  the  leaves.  Thefe,  in  fome  genera,  arc  pretty 
large;  in  others,  they  are  (o  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  cocoa-plumb,  in  particular,  they  by  their 
minutcnefs  refemble  hairs.  The  (lowers  arc  iiniverfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  'mfpir^aariincin,  in  which  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  didintl  plants.  In 
the  greater  number  of  genera  they  are  produced  in  cUi- 
ilers  or  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is 
of  one  piece,  witii  live  fcgments,  or  divifions,  which  are 
permanent,  and  placed  above  the  leed-bud  in  fome  ;  in 
the  red,  they  either  fall  oft"  with  the  flower,  or  wither 
upon  the  dalk.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  arc 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  ihc  calyx.  The  damina  arc 
generally  20  and  upward3,and  attached,  like  the  petals. 
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to  the  margin  of  the  tube  of  tiie  calyx.  The  aruhtrs 
arc  fhort,  and  (lightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  The 
feed-bud  is  (ingle  j  and  in  tbofe  genera  which  have  the 
calyx  permanent,  it  is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  (lower.  The  fced-ve(i'cl  is  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  Thofe  of  the  apple  kind  are  di- 
vided internally  into  a  numberof  cavities,  or  cjlls.  The 
feeds  are  numerous. — The  pulpy  fruits  of  this  order  are 
acid,  efeulent,  and  of  great  ciicacy  in  putrid  and  bili- 
ous fevers, 

57.  Cclumnifcrir,  [{xamcoluirma,  if\\\a.r,in6  fert,l« 
bear)  ;  condllingol  plants  whofe  (lamina  and  piliil  have 
the  appearance  of  a  culunin  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
ilic  dower.  This  order  furnilhes  a  choice  collection  of 
lurbs  both  annual  and  perennial,  (hrubs,  and  trees. 
Thefe  are  very  different  in  lizc  and  heigiu,  from  the 
creeping  mallows,  and  low  Ihrubby  tea-tree,  to  the 
ficlhy  limes,  and  the  more  lofty  fill,  cotton-trees,  whicli 
by  fome  modern  writers  are  allirmcti  to  be  ft>  large  as 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  i6  men,  and  (o  (all  that  an  ar- 
row cannot  reach  their  top.  The  (hrubs  and  trees  of 
this  order  arc  deciduous,  pretty  thick,  of  a  beautiful 
appearance,  with  an  ered  fleni,  which  is  formed  by  its 
branches  and  toli.tgc  into  a  round  head.  The  roots  arc 
extremely  long,  branch  but  little,  and  cither  run  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  or  extend  iherafelves  horizon- 
tally below  the  furface.  The  dcnis  are  cylindric.  The 
young  branches,  though  commonly  of  the  fame  figure, 
arc  (bmctimes  angular.  This  bark  is  thick  and  plianr. 
The  wood,  in  general,  very  foft,  and  light.  The  bads 
arc  of  a  conic  form,  naked,  or  without  fcales;  and  (itiia- 
ced  ehher  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  and  leaf.  The  leaves  arc 
alternate,  fimple,  divided  into  I'evcral  lobes,  and  fre-' 
quciitly  hand  or  finger  Ihaped.  The  ribs  or  nerves  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  gener.-.  of  this  order,  are 
provided  near  their  origin  with  a  number  of  hollow  fur- 
rows, or  glands,  which,  being  filled  with  a  clammy  ho- 
ney-like liquor,  have  been  coiUidered  as  (b  many  vtll'els 
of  I'ecretion.  The  foot-dalk  of  the  leaves  is  cylindric, 
fwellcd  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  juiiclion 
with  the  branch.  The  dowers  are  univerfally  herma- 
phrodite, except  in  kiggctjria,  and  a  fpecics  of  Virgi- 
nian mardimallow,  called  by  Linnaeus  r.apica  dioiai ; 
the  former  of  which  bears  male  and  female,  the  latter 
male  and  hermajdirodite,  dowers  on  different  roiils.  In 
many  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers  generally  open 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain  expanded  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  flowers  cither  terminate  the 
branches,  proceed  fiom  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  difpofcd  either  (ingly  or  in  a  corynibus  along  the 
branches,  or  dcni.  In  mod  of  thefe  genera  the  e.-.lyx  is 
fingle,  but  in  others  frequently  double.  In  ihc(e  la(t 
the  inner  calyx  isalw.iys  ofonc  piece,  generally  divided 
into  five  fegments  ;  tlie  outer  coiifids  tiihcr  ofonc  leaf, 
of  three  didincl  leaves,  or  of  many.  Thccalyx,  when 
fingle,  is  (bmctimes  compofed  of  one  leaf  w  hich  is  per- 
manent, orof  feveral  didind  leaves  which  arc  generally 
coloured,  and  fall  off  with  the  petals.  In  pjjiits  that 
have  a  double  calyx,  boih  flower-cupsare  generally  per- 
manent. The  petals  in  this  order  are  from  foiirionine  ; 
five  is  the  prevailing  number.  The  (lamina,  which  arc 
in  number  from  s  to  20  and  upwards,  are  generally  in- 
ferted into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  or  into 
the  piftillum,  or  feed-bud.  The  filaments  are  either  di- 
3  N  ftinft, 
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ftinci,  or  imitctl  in  a  cylinder,  whicli,  procecilin;;;  from 
the  rcccpiacle  of  the  calyx,  rurroiiiuis  ilic  fced-biul,  and 
attaches  iifclf  to  the  bjfc  of  the  petals,  witli  whicli  it 
flii^htly  unites.  The  anthcrx  arc  frequently  roundiili, 
and  placed  ereft  on  the  filament ;  moft  commonly, how- 
ever, they  are  oblong  or  kidncy-lhapcil,  and  (lii;litly  at- 
tached by  the  middle,  or  fides,  lo  the  tilaments,  on 
wiiich  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  needle.  This  laR  is  par- 
ticularly the  clurac^criftic  of  all  themallovv  inbc.  The 
fccd-bud  is  generally  roun<lilh  or  conic  ;  and  foniclinics, 
as  in  the  tea-tree,  angular.  The  fccd-veUll  is  gene- 
rally a  capfulc  ;  fometimes  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind.  In  fome,  it  is  a  woody  or  membra- 
nous capfulc,  divided  into  as  many  cells  internally  as 
there  were  partitions  in  the  feed-bud.  The  feeds  are 
generally  foiitary,  foinetimcs  angular,  and  fometimes 
kidney-lhapcd. — Thtl'e  plants  are  mucilaginous,  and  lu- 
bricating. 

38.  Tricocc.r  (from  Tfwc,  three,  and  iit,KK@^,3graiii); 
confiding  of  plants  with  a  finglc  ihrcc-cornercd  cap- 
fule,  having  three  cells,  or  internal  diviiions,  each  con- 
taining a  tingle  feed.  The  linglc  fced-vcllel  of  thcfe 
plants  is  of  a  lingular  form,  and  refembles  three  cap- 
fules,  which  adhere  to  one  coinmonfoot-flalkas  a  centre, 
but  are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty  deep  parti- 
tions. This  family  is  not  completely  natural.  It  mull 
be  obfcrvcd,  however,  that  the  cliaraiJler  exprelfed  in 
the  title  is  a  flriking  one;  and  that  though  the  plants 
which  pollefs  it  are  not  connected  by  fuch  numerous 
relations  as  to  form  a  true  natur.1l  alFemblage,  yet  they 
are  by  that  circiimllance  diilinguiflied  i'rom  all  other 
plants  with  as  great,  nay  greater  facility,  than  by 
any  ariilicial  character  yet  known.  But  all  the  genc- 
3a  of  this  order  have  not  the  ftriking  charafler  jnil 
meniioncd. 

59.  SiHqiiof.e,  (from  filiqtia,  a  pod)  ;  confifting  of 
plants  whicii  have  a  pod  for  their  fccd-veflel.  This 
order  chiefly  furnilhes  biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of 
an  irregular  figure.  The  roots  are  long,  branched, 
crooked,  and  fibrous.  In  fome  they  are  fucculent  and 
ticlhy,  in  others  jointed.  The  Items  and  young 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves,  which  differ  in 
point  of  form,  being  fometimes  fimple,  fometimes 
winged,  are  generally  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  herinaphiodite,  and  in  the  greater  number  difpofed 
in  a  fpike  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The 
ilowcr-cup  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  wliich  are  ob- 
long, hollow,  blunt,  bunched  at  the  bafe,  and  fall 
with  the  flower.  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  erei.^, 
and  fometimes  fpread  horizontally.  The  petals,  which 
arc  four  in  number,  fpread  at  top,  and  are  difpofed 
like  a  crofs:  the  claws  or  lower  part  of  the  petals  are 
erect,  flat,  awl-lliaped,  and  fomewhat  longer  ihan  the 
caly.x.  The  upper  part  widens  o  uwards.  The  llami- 
lia  are  fix  in  number  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  remaining  four  fjmcvvh.ii  longer, 
but  Ihorter  than  the  petals.  The  aiuherae  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  pointed,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  and  crcft. 
Betwixt  the  ftamina,  in  plants  of  this  order,  are  gene- 
rally lodged  one,  two,  or  four,  round  green ifli  knots, 
which  in  fome  genera  are  fo  fmsU  as  to  elude  the  fight. 
Thcfc  glands,  called  by  XJwxniiwi  gla/idiil^  lu-flarijiric, 
and  ufed  very  improperly  by  that  author  as  an  ellcntial 
character  in  difcriminaring  the  genera,  fcem  to  be  pro- 
minences of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  occafioncd 
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by  the  ftamina  being  deeply  lodged  in  its  fubflance. 
The  feed-bud  is  fnigle,  and  Itands  upon  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  ftyle,  which  is  cither  cylindric  or 
flat  like  a  fcale,  is  of  the  length  of  the  four  longer 
llamina  in  fome  genera  ;  in  others  it  is  very  Ihort,  or 
even  wanting.  It  accoaipaiiics  the  fccd-bud  to  its  ma- 
turity. The  ftigma  is  blunt,  and  fometimes  deeply 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  fecd-veirel  is  cither  a  long 
pod,  or  a  fhort  and  round  one.  Either  fort  has  two 
valves  or  external  openings,  and  in  a  great  many  ge- 
nera the  fame  number  of  internal  cavities,  or  cells,  the 
partition  of  wliich  projects  at  the  lop  beyond  the  valves. 
The  feeds  arc  roundilh,  fniall,  and  attached  alternate- 
ly by  a  (lender  thread  to  both  futures,  or  joinings,  of  the 
valves.  Thcfc  plants  have  a  watery,  fliarp,  lixivial 
tallc  ;  and  arc  charged  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  is 
drawn  from  them  by  burning,  and  being  diltilled  with- 
out any  addiiion  produces  a  volatile  alkali.  Molt  of 
them  have  a  Itinking  fmell.  With  rcfpcdt  to  their  vir- 
tues, they  are  diuretic,  aiicnuatiiig,  dctcrfive,  and 
aiuilonbutic.  'I'htle  qualities,  however,  are  moll: 
eminently  polFcired  by  the  live  plants  ;  when  dried, 
they  either  entirely  difappear,  or  are  greatly  diminilh- 
ed.  Ajiplied  externally,  ihefc  plants  arc  nl'eful  in  dif- 
eales  of  the  (kin,  as  the  Itch,  leprofy,  &c. 

40.  I'erfonatx,  (from  ferj'oiia,  a  ina(que)  ;  con- 
fiftiiig  of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  arc  furnilh- 
ed  wiih  an  irregular,  gaping,  or  grinning  petal,  in  fi- 
gure fomewhat  refembling  the  fnout  of  an  animal. 
This  order  furnilhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vege- 
tables of  the  Ihrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  ge- 
nerally fibrous,  and  branched.  Theftemsand  branches 
are  cylindric  when  young,  exceju  in  fome  fpecies  of 
figwort,  in  which  tlicy  are  fquarc.  The  leaves  arc 
fimple,  generally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  branches,  but  in  many  genera  ftand  alter- 
nate towards  the  lop.  The  flowers  are  nnivcrfally  her- 
maphrodite ;  they  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  cinders 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  terminate  the  branches 
in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  is  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  fegments, 
or  divifions,  that  are  permanent.  The  corolla  is  com- 
pofed of  one  irregular  petal,  with  two  lips,  refembling, 
as  was  already  obfcrvcd,  the  head  or  fnout  of  an  ani- 
mal. In  fome  plants  the  llamina  are  two  or  four  in 
number,  and  of  an  equal  length  ;  in  others  they  are 
univerfally  four  in  number,  two  of  which  are  long  and 
two  fhort.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed  above 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  fingle; 
ihread-diaped  ;  bent  in  the  direflion  of  the  ftamina; 
and  crowned  with  a  ftigma,  which  is  generally  blunr, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  two.  The  fced-velie!  is  a. 
capfiile,  generally  divided  iniern.iUy  into  two  cavities 
or  cells,  and  externally  into  the  fame  number  of  valvcS 
or  inclofiircs.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  affixed  10 
a  receptacle  in  the  middle  of  the  capfilr. — Thefe  plants 
pnll'els  nearly  the  fame  qiialiiies  with  the  lip-flowers, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  Witli  rcfptd  to  their  virtues, 
many  of  them  arc  aperient,  anodyne,  purgative,  and 
even  tinetic.  The  internal  life  of  many  ot  them  is 
extremely  pernicious ;  applied  externally,  they  arc  ano- 
dyne, and  powerful  refolvenis. 

41.  ^/{'srifoli<t,  rough-leafed  plants.  Tin  greateil 
part  of  thcfe  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
are  branching,  and  librous  ;  the  ftcms  and  branches 

rounded  ; 
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roiindeJ  ;  the  bnds  of  a  conic  form,  nalccJ  or  with- 
out fcalcs.  The  leaves  are  fimplc,  alternate,  common- 
ly very  rough  to  the  toucli,  and  in  moll  of  ilic  hcrlia- 
ccous  plants  ie'lile,  or  attached  to  the  Hem  and  lir.mchcs 
without  any  foot-Ilalk.  In  the  tew  trees,  however,  of 
this  order,  the  leaves  have  a  foot-llalk,  the  lo'.ver  part 
of  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  remains  like  a 
fpiiie,  or  thorn.  The  hairs  are  limple,  and  generally 
very  rongh  to  the  tojch.  The  flowers  are  in  fome 
genera  folitary  ;  but  commonly  coHei^led  into  a  fpikc, 
or  corymbus.  They  do  not  proceed  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  flera  or  brancli  with  the  leaf,  as  in 
many  plants;  but  from  the  fide  of  the  leaf,  or  from 
that  part  of  the  ftcm  which  is  oppolite  to  the  leaf. 
Tliey  are  almoR  univerfally  hermaphrodite  :  in  a  few 
fpecies  of  cordia,  inale  and  female  flowers  are  produ- 
ced upon  different  roots.  The  calyx  is  compofed  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  divided  from  three  to  ten  equal  or 
uncqur-l  parts.  Thofe  v/iih  fo;ir  naked  ieeds  have  the 
calyx  deeply  diviiicd  into  five  pans,  which  are  perma- 
nent. The  corolla  is  monopetaloiis,  or  compofed  of 
one  petal,  which  in  difTcrent  plants  is  bell,  funnel,  fal- 
ver,  and  vvheel-lhapcd.  The  divifions  of  the  limb,  cr 
upper  part  of  the  petal,  are  generally  live,  alternate 
with  thofe  of  the  calyx;  equal  and  regular,  except  in 
echium.  The  ilamina  arc  five  in  number,  alternate 
with  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  They  are  equal,  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  a  little  above  its  ori- 
gin, and  of  the' fame  height.  The  antherse  are  in  fome 
genera  conn'ivcnt  ;  that  is,  approach,  and  form  a  com- 
pa<Jl  body  above  the  filaments.  The  pKtiUum  is  gene- 
rally compofed  of  a  (lender  flyle  of  the  fame  length 
with  ihc  Itamina,  and  crowned  with  a  Ample  ftignia. 
It  proceeds  from  a  germen,  or  feed-bud,  which  in  fnme 
plants  is  undivided,  but  generally  fplil  into  four.  The 
ieeds  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. — Mofl  .)f  tlic  rougii-leafcd  planes 
are  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  fio.t'ersare  elltemed  cordial, 
the  leaves  and  roois  vtdncrary,  and  aftringcnt  ;  and  the 
hard  bony  feeds  are  reckoned  powerful  promoters  of 
urine.  Externallv,  thefe  plants  are  ufed  for  burnings, 
and  poifonousbi'c^  ;  iliey  extirpate  warts,  and  relieve 
difordcrs  of  the  loins. 

42.  Fi-i-ticiU:itx,  confifling  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
having  fo  ir  naked  feeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  in 
whiirls  round  the  ftalk.  The  roots  arc  branched,  and 
fibrois.  The  (Icnis  arr  round  when  old,  but  fquare 
when  young;  asarelikewifc  thcyoungbranches,  which 
ftaad  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  and  in  the 
grciier  number  covered  with  tranfparent  points.  Thofe 
which  arc  pliccd  next  the  flower  generally  diflcr  from 
the  ftem-lcaves.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants  of 
this  kind,  the  leaves  arc  fupportcd  upon  a  long  cylin- 
drical fiiot-dalk,  that  is  furrowed  above.  Tlie  tiowers 
arc  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  a  fpecies  of 
liiyme  mentioned  by  Mr  Adanfon,  whicli  appears  to 
have  male,  or  barren  flowers  on  one  root,  and  female, 
or  fertile  tiowers  on  tlic  other.  They  are  dilpofcd  round 
the  ftem  in  whorls  or  fmall  hcadswith  Ihort  foot-flalks. 
The  calyx  is  of  one  piece,  that  is  generally  cut  into  five 
nncqnl  divifions,  whofc  difpofition  fometimesreprefents 
two  lips;  the  uppermoft  of  which  has  commonly  a  Icfs 
number  of  divilions:  it  accompanies  the  feeds,  whicii  it 
iiourifhcs  in  its  bofoui,  to  (heir  maturity.  The  petal 
is  of  the  gaping,  or  li^)  kind,  and  in  the  diiicrcnt  gc- 
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nera  is  more  or  lefs  irregular  or  iineqtial,  eiilier  in  its 
tube,  or  in  the  divifions  of  the  lips;  ilic  iiiiir.bcr  ot 
which  varies  from  two  to  live.  Thefe  divilion' frt- 
qucnily  form  twolips;  of  which  the  uppern.ofl,  terircd 
[lie  a-ejl  and  ilie  hchinl,  is  fometimcs  niiire,fomciiiiies 
more  or  lefs  deeply  cm  into  two  ;  the  loucritiofl, termed 
the  beard,  generally  into  three.  The  (lamina  are  two 
or  four  in  number.  In  the  greater  part  ibtrcare  four 
ftamina  of  unequal  length,  two  of  liiem  bcin^  long 
and  two  Ihort.  The  four  unequal  flamina  arc  frc- 
qiienily  diliimilar,  and  approach  by  pairs  :  thty  are 
inclined  towards  ihe  back  of  the  petal,  and  p.-irallel  ; 
the  two  inncrmofl  being  (l.ortcft,  and  aiiachtd  fomc- 
what  lower  than  the  two  others  to  the  tube  of  the  Row- 
er. The  feed-bud,  which  confifls  of  four  didinft  0- 
varics,  is  placed  upon  the  feat  of  die  flower,  and  ele- 
vates from  their  centre  a  common  llyle,  which  is  fltn- 
dcr,  bent  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  filaments,  which  it 
fomewhat  exceeds  in  lengili,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
ftigma  or  fiimmit,  the  divifions  of  which  are  unequal, 
and  turned  backwards.  The  feed-vefTtl  in  this  order 
is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  four  in  number,  and  lodged 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  a  matrix,  or  fced-vcSci. 
Each  feed  has  two  covers  :  the  one  external,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous or  leathery  fubflance  ;  the  other  internal, 
membranaceous,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  placed  im- 
mediately above  the  radicle,  or  embryo-plant. — The 
planlsof  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  penetrating,  and 
accounted  cordial,  and  cephalic.  Their  chief  virtue  re 
fides  in  (he  leaves. 

4;!.  Diiviof^c,  (from  dumits,  a  bufli)  ;  cnnfilting  of  a 
number  of  Ihrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  fet  with  ir- 
regular branches,  and  bufliy.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  all  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind,  thick  and  bufhy,  ri- 
fing  from  6  to  25,  30,  and  even  41*  feet  high.  Slany 
of  liiem  [00,  as  ballard  alaternus,  holly,  iron-wood, 
New-Jcrfey-tea,  ftar-apple,  viburnimi,  winter-berry, 
and  fome  others,  retain  their  beauiiful  leaves  during 
the  whole  year.  The  roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 
The  flcms  arecylindric  ;  the  young  branches  fometimcs 
angular.  The  buds  are  naked,  that  is,  without  fcales, 
in  (he  ever-green  flirubs  of  this  order  ;  covered  with 
fcales  in  mofl  of  the  others.  The  leaves,  which,  in  fome 
genera  are  iimple,  in  Oihcrs  compound,  are  placed  al- 
ternate in  fome,  and  oppofite  in  oihers.  The  flowers 
are  nioftly  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  from  ihc 
wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly  or  in  chiflers  ;  or  they 
terminate  the  flem  in  that  fort  of  flowering  head  called 
a  conr.'has.  The  calyx  is  generally  very  fmall,  placed 
below  or  around  the  feed-bud  ;  and  conlifls  of  one  leaf, 
wiih  four,  five,  or  fix,  divifions,  which  are  permanent. 
The  rhamnus  lias  no  calyx.  The  petals  are  in  number 
from  one  to  five.  The  flamina  arc  either  four,  five, 
fix,  or  ten.  The  fccd-bud  is  generally  ronndith,  and 
placed  wiihin  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  commonly  tin- 
gle, and  fomctimes  wanting.  The  ftigma  is  tiiher 
fingle  or  triple.  The  fccd-vefTel  is  generally  a  lerry, 
fometimcs  a  dry  capfiilc  ;  the  feeds  are  generally  lingle 
and  cgg-lhapcd.  The  berrits,  bark,  and  flowers  of 
many  of  thefe  plants  arc  purgative,  and  aft  pariiculatly 
on  the  lymph  and  bile. 

44.  S:piiiri.r,  {(rotn  f.f>is,  a  hedge)  ;  confifling  of  » 

bc.iutiful  cillcClitMi  of  woody  plants,  Ibme  of  which, 

from  [heir  fi/.e,  elegance,  and  other  circumnances,  arc 

very  proper  furniture  tor  hedges.    This  order  furnifhrs 
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wooJy  pUinis  both  of  ilic  (linib  and  trre  kind,  moft  of 
which  do  not  drop  their  leaves  till  nearly  the  time  when 
tlie  new  leaves  begin  to  appear. 

<)j.  Unibdldt^,  (from  ianb:tla,  an  wnibtl)  ;  coiilill- 
iiig  of  plants  whole  tiovvers  grow  in  umbels,  with  live 
peu'.s  that  arc  ollcn  unequal,  and  two  naked  feeds 
that  arc  jointed  at  top,  and  fcparaicd  below.  Thefe 
jilanti  arc  lierluccous,  and  chieHy  perennial.  The 
roots  arc  either  iiibcroiis  or  fpindlc-lliaped,  and  fome- 
limes  forked.  The  ftciiis  arc  cyliiulric,  lull  of  pitch, 
a.ul  frcqiicnily  hollow.  The  branches  arc  alternate. 
Tl!c  leaves,  whici),  like  the  branches,  are  put  on  altcr- 
nitrly,  arc  very  ditfcreinin  point  offorni  ;  being  fimple 
and  entire  in  funic;  largct-lhapcd,  in  a  fptcits  of  na- 
vel-wort ;  finger,  or  liand  fliapcd,  in  fomc  others  ;  and 
winged,  or  jiinnatcd  with  nuincroiih  minute  divifions, 
as  in  ihc  greater  immbcr.  They  arc  fiipportcd  by  a 
foot-flalk,  which  is  very  broad  and  menibranoiis  ai  its 
origin,  and  commonly  embraces  the  whole  contour  of 
the  fteiu  and  branches.  The  (lowers  are  in  general 
hermaphrodite.  There  are,  however,  fome  that  have 
male  or  barren  Howers  in  the  fame  umbel.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  thofe  umbelliferous  plants  which 
have  the  petals  in  the  liowers  of  the  circumference  large, 
and  unequal.  In  thefe  plants  the  flowers  in  the  cir- 
cumference only  prove  fertile  ;  thole  in  the  centre,  or 
di(k,  proving  abortive.  Ocnanthe  and  impcratori.i,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  rtowers  in  the  circumltrcnce 
abortive.  In  ginfcng,  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers 
are  produced  upon  diltinil:  plants.  The  flowers  are 
difpofcd  in  an  umbel,  which  is  either  limple  or  com- 
pound. The  common  calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort 
termed,  very  improperly,  by  Linnaeus  involiicruvi,  or 
the  flower-cover  ;  which  in  the  greater  number  cou- 
fifts-of  one  or  more  leaves  placed  under  the  partial,  or 
uuiveri'al  umbel,  or  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport. 
The  prcfence  or  abfcnce  of  one  or  both  of  thele  covers 
affords  excellent  marks  in  difcriminating  the  genera  of 
this  very  limilar  order  of  plants.  The  proper  calyx  of 
eich  flower,  in  the  aggregate,  conlifls  of  five  minute 
indentmenis  placed  upon  the  feed-bud,  which  it  enve- 
lopes, and  accompanies  to  its  maturity.  The  petals  are 
live  in  number,  and  difpofcd  upon  the  fides  of  the 
Hower-cup,  in  form  of  a  rofe.  In  the  florets  of  the 
centre,  the  petals  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  finall; 
in  thofc  of  the  circumference,  they  arc  frequently  un- 
equal and  larger  ;  in  the  greater  number,  they  are 
heart-lhaped,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  middle  in  two.  The 
ftamina  arc  five  in  number,  placed  oppolitc  to  the  di- 
vifions of  the  flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 
The  feed-bud  isuniverfally  placed  under  the  feat  of  the 
flower,  and  fupports  two  llyles  which  arc  turned  back- 
wards, and  crowned  with  fimple  fummits  which  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  flyles.  The  feed-velfel 
in  this  order  is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  two  in  num- 
ber, which,  when  ripe,  feparaie  below,  but  remain 
clofcly  attached  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  which 
grow  in  dry  places,  are  fudorific,  ftomachic,  and  warm- 
ing. Their  virtue  relides  chiefly  in  the  feeds,  and  leaves. 
Tliofe  which  grow  in  marlliy  places  are  generally  poi- 
fonous;  but,  notwithftanding  the  extremely  warm  and 
even  cauflic  quality  of  mofl:  of  thefe  plants,  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  oeconojny 
ef  domeftic  affairs. 

46.  Hsdi'tace^j  (from /;«i/^r*, ivy)  ;  cPiifiAing  of  ivy. 


and  a  few  other  genera,  which  feem  nearly  allied  to  if. 
This  order  furniflics  boili  herbaceous  and  (hrubby  plants; 
mod  of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vine,  have  creeping 
branches,  which  attach  ihcmfelves  by  roots, or  tendrils, 
to  the  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  roots  are 
long,  with  Icwbrauches.  The  flcips  and  young  branch- 
es arc  cylindric.  In  fomc  fpecics  of  vine  they  arc 
(quare.  The  leaves  are  altcri; .  e  ;  fomctimes  fimple, 
fomeiimes  winged,  in  which  the  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  ciivtrtd  v.iib  points.  The  Ibot-ftalk  of  the  leaves 
is  cylindrical,  and  v  iihoui  any  furrow.  The  buds  arc 
of  a  conic  form,  and  without  any  fcales.  The  flowers 
are  cither  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  upon  diffe- 
rent roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  t'itftrcnt 
roots.  In  fome,  they  terminate  the  branches  in  an 
umbel  ;  in  others,  they  proceed  iii  clufters  from  the 
fide  oppolitc  to  the  leaves  ;  and  in  fomc,  they  art  pro- 
duced along  the  branches.  The  caly.\  conlifls  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  Imall  and  gene- 
rally permanent.  Tiie  petals  in  this  order  are  gene- 
rally live.  The  flamina  are  in  number  five  ;  awl-llia- 
ped,  ered,  and  generally  of  the  It  ngili  of  the  petals. 
Cilius  has  only  four  flamina,  which  arc  infcrtvd  into 
the  nedarium,  a  fort  ofbord<r  furrounding  the  feed- 
bud.  The  aniherre  arc  roundilh,  and  fomeiimes,  asin 
ivy,  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  lidts.  The  feed- 
bud  is  fomctimes  round,  fomctimes  fliapcd  like  a  top, 
or  pear,  and  ends  in  one,  two,  or  five,  awl-fhapcd  flyles, 
which  are  crow  ned  w  iih  a  fimple  lligina.  The  flowers 
of  the  vine  have  no  ftyle.  The  fccd-vcfTel  is  of  the 
berry  kind,  with  one,  two,  or  five  flyles.  The  feeds 
are  from  one  to  five  in  number  ;  placed  cither  in  dif- 
tinft  cells,  or  difperfcd  through  the  pulp  without  any 
partition. 

47.  Stellate,  (from  Jlilln,z  flar);  confiffing  of  plants 
with  two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpofcd  round  the 
fiem  in  form  of  a  radiant  flar.  This  order  contains 
herbs,  flirubs,  and  trees.  The  herbs,  which  are  mofl 
numerous,  are  chiefly  annual,  and  creep  along  ihc  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  fhrubs  and  trees  are  nioflly 
cver-grcens,  which  rife  ered,  and  are  of  an  agreeable 
conic  form. — Thefe  plants  are  opening  ;  fome  of  their 
feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  coffee,  are  bitter  and  cordi- 
al ;  fome  of  them  arc  ufcd  in  dyeing,  and  others  in 
medicine. 

48.  Aggregate,  {from aggregate,  to  afTemblc,  or  col- 
led) ;  comprehending  thofc  plants,  which  have  aggre- 
gate flowers,  confifting  of  a  number  of  florets,  or  Imall 
flowers,  each  of  which,  have  a  proper  and  common 
calyx. 

49.  Covipoft^,  confifling  of  plants  with  compound 
flowers.  In  this  order  LinnKus  has  conflruded  his 
firft  or  primary  divifions  from  the  different  fexes  of  the 
fkirets,  which  he  lerms polyga>?/y  ;  the  fuballern  divi- 
fions are  conflruded  from  the  figure  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  pappus,  or  crown  of  the 
feed,  the  common  receptacle,  and  other  circuraflances, 
which  charaderizc  the  fubaJtern  divifions  in  other  au- 
thors. 

50.  Atnetitacea,  {{xom  am mtiivi,  a  calkin),  plants 
bearing  catkins  ;  as  falix,  populus,  platanus,  &c. 

51.  Coitijerj-,  (from  coma,  a  cone,  zndjero,  to  bear); 
conlifting  of  plants,  whofe  female  ffoweis,  placed  at  a 
diflance  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  or  diflinft 
roots,  are  formed  into  a  coue.    In  this  charader,  the 

only 
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only  one  expreiTcJ  ill  the  tiilf,  the  plants  in  qncfiion 
leeni  to  Ue  nearly  allied  to  trie  family  of  nu.llcb:  from 
which,  however,  they  are  ealily  ililtingniflied  by  their 
Jiabit,  as  well  as  by  the  Itructure  of  the  fmail  riov.irs, 
in  which  the  llainina  arc  united  below  into  a  cylinder, 
and  dillinft  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  arc  moflly 
of  the  (lirtib  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year.  The  form  of  thefe  plants  is  j^cnerally  conic, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  Iroiii  the  dilpiditioii  of  the 
branches,  which  cover  the  llcnis,  even  to  the  roots,  ex- 
tending themfelves  horizontally  and  circularly,  like  (o 
many  rays.  The  height  of  foine  genera  of  this  order 
docs  not  e.Kceed  half  a  foot,  that  of  others  apf  roaches 
10  a  hundred.  The  roots  are  Ihort,  branching,  jioi  very 
fibrous,  and  extend  horizontally.  The  Ucins  and 
branches  arc  cylinJrtc.  The  bark  is  tliin,  and  fplitinto 
(lender  fcales.  The  wood,  except  that  of  the  yc\\-tree, 
poirefTcs  little  hardnefs.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic  I'onn, 
and  naked,  or  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
fmall,  and  thick,  frequently  triangular,  and  generally 
pointed.  Juniper  has  a  prickly  and  thorny  leaf.  With 
refpcft  to  fitLiation,  they  admit  of  great  variety,  being 
either  alternate,  ei)politf,  placed  in  whorls,  round  the 
Item,  or  c<ille6led  into  Uv.nW  bundles  which  proceed 
from  a  fnigle  point.  Tht-y  arc  placed  on  the  branches, 
without  any  fenlible  foot-llalk.  The  riowers  in  this  or- 
der arc  univerfally  male  and  I'en.ale.  In  fome  genera, 
the  male  flowers  are  collected  into  a  fpike  or  cone  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  :  in  others,  they  proceed  lingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  termination  of  the 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  generally  colleftcd 
into  a  cone  ;  but  in  yew-tree  and  Ihrubby  horfe-tail 
they  are  hnglc  and  terminate  the  branches.  The  ca- 
lyx of  the  male  flowers  is  a  catkin  ;  of  the  female,  a 
cone.  The  petals  of  this  order  are  wanting  ;  except  in 
the  female  flowers  of  juniper,  which  havcihrte  iharp, 
rigid,  and  permanent  petals.  The  ftamina  arc  in  nun\- 
ber  from  3  to  20  ami  upwards;  united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  a  cylinder,  or  pillar,  which  rifcs  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  calyx.  The  anther*  are  ereft,  dillinft, 
ef  a  roundilh  form,  and  divided  into  internal  partitions, 
or  cells,  which,  in  the  different  genera,  arc  in  number 
from  two  to  ten.  The  feed-buds  arc  generally  nume- 
rous, and  placed  betwixt  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  which 
ferve  for  a  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  arifes  a  very 
Ibort  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned  with  a  limple  fiigma, 
of  a  conic  form.  Thefe  plants  have  probably  no  leed- 
vclFel  or  fruit;  the  feeds  being  naked,  and  involved 
only  by  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  In  fonie  genera,  thefe 
fcales  are  of  a  bony  nature,  and  almoll  united  ;  in  others, 
they  are  of  a  fubllance  like  leather;  in  juniper,  tiiey  arc 
united,  and  become  flelliy  and  fucculeiil  like  a  berry. 
The  feeds  in  this  order,  being  tiourillied,  as  in  a  feed- 
vf  iFel,  by  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  or  common  calyx,  dif- 
fer in  nothing  I'rom  the  gcrmiua  or  feed-buds. — Moflof 
the  cone-bearing  plants  are  refniousor  gutiimy  ;  and  the 
gums  proceeding  from  them  have  a  bitter  talfe,  but  ge- 
nerally a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

52.  Coadtiiiat.e,  (from  coaduiiare,  to  join,  or  gather 
together)  ;  fo  termed  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  feed-vclFcls,  which  are  munerous,  and  being  llightly 
attached  below,  form  altogether  a  lingle  fruit  in  the 
Ihape  of  a  fplicre  or  cone  ;  the  parts  of  which,  however, 
areeafdyfeparated  from  one  another.  This  order,  which 
confills  of  exotic  plants,  furnilhcs  a  beautiful  and  choice 
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colleflion  of  (limbs  and  trees, both  ever-gret  nnnd  deci- 
dnou;:.  The  trees  are  often  60  feet  high,snd  garnilliril 
from  the  boitom  to  the  icp,  with  ipn;iiling  biai^thes 
and  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  allim.c  a  ve- 
ry agreeable  conic  form  The  roots  are  branching a;;ri 
fibrous.  The  flcnis  arc  cylindric,  and  liic  wood  ver)' 
hard.  The  buds  art  conic,  fiat,  and  generally  without 
fcales.  The  leaves  are  uni*erf.tlly  (Implc  and  alieriiate. 
The  foot-llslk  is  C)liniJric,  without  furrov;s,  frequently 
fwellcd  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  inlertion 
into  the  branch.  The  flow  trs  arc  hermaphrodite,  and 
are  jjenerally  produced  cither  along  or  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  calyx  generally  confifls  of  three  r.b- 
long  plain  leaves,  like  I'ctals,  which  tall  off  with  the 
flower.  The  petals  arc  in  number  from  6  to  18,  ob- 
long, concave,  and  frequently  difpofed  in  two  or  three 
feries  or  rows,  the  outcrniofl  of  which  are  largefl. 
The  ftamina  arc  numerous,  (hort,  and  infcrtcd  into  the 
common  receptacle  in  fomc,  and  into  the  feed-bud  <.a 
others.  The  filaments  arc  very  Ihort  and  llcnder,  foiiie 
j'enera  having  fcarcc  any  at  all.  The  anihevie  arc  nu- 
merous, (lender,  and  placed  round  the  feedbud.  The 
pinillum  generally  confifls  (.f  a  mimbtr  of  feed-buds 
difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  ftatednpon  a  recep- 
tacle which  rifcs  like  a  fniall  pill.ir  above  the  receptacle 
of  the  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  generally  arifes  a 
cylindric  Ityle,  which  is  very  ihort.  The  itigma  is 
coiniiionly  blunt.  The  feed-velfel  is  commonly  a 
berry  ;  but  in  magnolia,  it  is  an  ova!  cone,  confifling 
of  a  number  of  roundilh  capfules  laid  ovtr  each  other 
like  tiles.  The  fruits  or  feed-vefi'tls,  whether  of  ihc 
berry,  capfule,  or  cherry  kind,  are  equal  in  nurr.bcr 
to  the  feed-buds,  and  generally  liightly  attached  below. 
The  feeds  are  imnurous,  hard,  roundilh,  mid  fome- 
times  cornered.  The  plants  of  this  order  have  a  Arong, 
agrccible,  and  aromatic  fmell  ;  the  fruits  and  feeds 
have  a  pungent  tafte,  like  pepper;  the  bark  and  wood 
arc  bi liter. 

5 ^ .  Scabridir, ( horn Jlnhcr,  rough ,  rugged,  or bri flly ) ; 
confiftingof  plants  with  rough  leaves.  Tliere  feenis  to 
be  iomc  impropriety  in  chaisi^evizing  ilicfe  plants  by 
a  name  expri  fiivc  of  the  roughiiefs  of  their  leaves,  as 
that  circumflance  had  previoully  furniflicd  tlic  clafiic 
charaiSer  of  the  ^J'pcrifoH.r.  The  degree  of  rough- 
iiefs, however,  is  much  greater  in  the  plants  which 
make  the  fubjeftof  the  prefent  article. — The  plants  of 
this  order  are  in  general  of  an  allringent  na:urc;  llieir 
talk  is  biter  and  flyptic. 

^A,.  M'lfcctlniiea-,  mifcellaneous  plants.  This  order 
confills  of  I'uch  genera  as  are  not  connc<5led  together 
by  Very  numerous  relations.  They  are,  datilca,  pote- 
rium,  relcda,  fanguiforba,  lemna,  pillia,coriiiria,  cm- 
petrum,  acliyraiithcs,  atnaranthus,  celoiia,  goiii|)hre- 
na,  ireline,  ]ihytolacea,  nympliaea,  farracenia,  eedre- 
la,   fwietenia,  corrigiola,  liineum,  telephium. 

5 J.  Fiiices,  ferns;  confiding  of  pUms  which  bear 
their  flower  and  (ruit  on  the  bick  of  the  leaf,  or  ftalk. 
Thefe  plants,  in  ficure,  approach  tlie  more  perfect  ve- 
getables; being  furnilhed,  like  them,  with  ra^is  and 
leaves.  The  roots  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  hoii- 
zontally  under  the  earth,  throwing  out  a  number  of 
very  (lender  fibres  on  all  fides.  The  Aem  is  not  to  be 
diltinguilhed  from  the  common  foot-llalk,  or  rather 
middle  rib  of  the  leaves  ;  fo  that  in  llrick  propriety  the 
greater  number  of  ferus  m.iy  be  faid  to  be  .:../.■..'.;;  that 
I  is. 
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is,  to  w'.int  ihc  ftem  altogether.  In  ("omc  of  tlicm,  how- 
ever, the  miJdlc  rib,  or  a  (lalk  proceeding  from  the 
root,  ovcriops  the  leaves,  and  (orms  a  Item  upon  whicli 
the  rtowers  arc  I'lipportcd.  The  leaves  proceed  eiihtr 
^lingly  or  in  greater  numbers  from  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  tiie  main  root.  They  are  winged  or 
)i;ind-lhaped  in  all  thcgenera  except  in  addcr's-tonjuic, 
pcppcr-grafs,  and  fome  fpeeies  of  fplecn-wort.  'llie 
flowers,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  genera,  fallened,  and  as  it  were  glued,  to 
ilie  back  of  the  leaves;  in  others,  they  are  fiipported 
upon  a  flem  which  riles  above  the  leaves;  but  in  fome, 
arc  fupporteJ  on  a  flower-rtalk,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  (lamina  are  placed  apart  from  the  feed-bud  in  a 
genus  termed  by  Mr  Adanibn  palma  filix  ;  in  the  other 
ferns,'\vhcre  we  have  been  abletj  difcover  the  ftamina, 
they  are  found  within  the  fame  covers  with  the  feed- 
bud.  Moll  of  the  ferns  have  a  heavy  difagreeable  fmell : 
as  to  their  virtues,  they  arc  opening,  and  attenuating. 

56.  Miifci,  molFes.  Thefe  plants  refemble  tlic  pints, 
firs,  and  other  ever-greensof  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and 
difpofition  of  their  leaves,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
female  flowers,  which  are  generally  formed  into  a  cone. 
They  frequently  creep,  atid  extend  thcmfelves  like 
a  carpet  upon  the  ground,  tress,  and  ftones,  being  ge- 
nerally eoUcded  into  bunches  and  tufts  :  the  fmallefl 
are  only  one-third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  lar- 
gcfl  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix.  Few  of  the  molles  are 
anntial;  fmall  as  they  are,  the  greater  numb;r  are  per- 
ennial, and  evcr-grcens.  Their  growth  is  remarkably 
(low,  as  may  be  judged  by  tlic  time  that  the  anthcra; 
take  to  ripen.  This,  reckoning  from  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  antheras  to  the  difperfion  of  its  powder,  or 
male  dufl,  is  generally  four  or  fix  months.  Although 
prefcrveJ  dry  for  I'everal  years,  tlicfe  plants  have  the  lin- 
gular properly  of  refuming  their  original  verdure,  upon 
being  moiftened.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  determine 
whether  they  do  not  alfo  refume  their  vegetative  quality. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  fibrous,  (Irndrr, 
branched,  and  Ihort.  Theftemsare  cylindric,and  weak, 
as  arc  alfo  the  branches,  they  creep  upon  the  ground, 
andllrike  root  on  every  h.le.Tue  leaves  are  very  fmall, 
and  undivided.  They  differ  with  rclpe(5l  to  lituation  ; 
beingeiiheralternate,  oppofite,  or  placed  by  fours  round 
theftalk.  They  have  no  perceptible  foot-flalk  nor  middle 
rib,  and  are  feated  immediately  upon  the  ftem.  The 
flowers  are  univerfally  male  and  female:  in  fome,  the 
male  flowers  arc  produced  upon  the  fame  plants  with 
the  female,  and  ftand  before  them  ;  in  others,  they  arc 
produced  foinetimes  on  the  fame,  and  fomciimes  on  dif- 
tmSt  plants.  The  male  flowers  confift  entirely  of  an- 
iheras,  and  their  covering  ;  proceed  cither  lingly,  or  in 
clufters,  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  angles 
oftheleaves;  and  are  either  feated  immediately  upon 
the  branches,  or  fupported  by  a  long  foot-ftalk.  The 
female  flowers,  which  generally  refemble  ctpfules,  or 
cones,  are  all  placed  immediately  upon  the  ftem  or 
branches,  without  any  foot-ftalk  ;  and  priKeed  fingly 
cither  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  fammitof  the 
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bnnch.rs ;  when  produced  upon  the  fame  plant  with  the 
male,  they  arc  always  placed  under  them.  The  female 
cones  of  the  molics  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  tlie  pines, 
and  evergreen  trtcsof  that  clafs;  the  fcaleswhich  form 
thcin  arc  true  leaves,  each  containing  in  its  wing  or 
angleafingic  feed.  NS  hen  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  cones 
probably  open  for  their  dilperlion.  W  hen  Uiut,  they 
refemble  buds,  and  have  fomctimes  been  ignoranily  inif- 
lakcn  for  fuch.  The  calyx,  in  this  order,  if  it  can  be 
called  fuch,  is  that  appearance  refcnibling  a  veil,  or 
monk's  cawl,  whicli  in  the  male  llowers  covers  or 
is  fufpendcd  over  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  like  an  cxtin- 
guilhtr,  and  is  termed  by  Linnseus  cnlyptra.  The  pe- 
tals are  univerfally  wanting.  The  molles  in  general  arc 
almoft  taftelefs,  have  few  juices,  and  being  once  dried 
do  not  readily  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air.  Thofe 
which  grow  in  water,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  grow 
red,  and  are  reduced  to  allies  without  receiving  or  com- 
inunicaiing  any  flame  ;  on  which  account  fome  fuper- 
flitious  people,  the  Siberians  in  particular,  place  water 
mofs  in  their  chimnics,  p.s  a  prefcrvative  againft  fire. 
Moft  of  the  mofTes  arc  purgative  ;  fome  violently  fo, 
and  even  emetic.  They  are  all  of  wonderful  elKcacy 
in  preferving  dry  fuch  bodies  as  are  fufccptible  of  moi- 
fture ;  and  in  retaining,  for  a  long  time,  the  humidity 
of  young  plants  without  cxpofing  theiTi  to  puirefae^ion. 
For  this  rcafon,  fuch  plants  as  arc  to  be  iViit  to  any 
coiifiderable  diilance,  are  generally  wrapped  up  in 
them. 

J7.  Atgtz,  flags;  confifting  of  plants  whofe  root, 
leaf,  and  ilein,  are  all  one.  Under  this  defcriptionarc 
comprehended  all  the  fca-weeds,  and  fome  other  aqua- 
tic plants. 

5S.  Fungi,  muflirooms.  Thefe  plants  arc  rarely 
branched,  fomctimes  creeping,  but  moft  commonly  e- 
redt.  Such  as  are  f'lirniflied  with  branches  have  them 
of  a  light  fpongy  fubftance,  like  cork.  Muflirooms 
dider  from  the  fuci,  in  that  thofe  which,  like  tiie  fuci, 
have  their  feeds  contained  in  capfules  are  not  branch- 
ed as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea-weeds  are.  The 
greateft  part  ol  mulhrooms  liave  no  root ;  fome,  inftcad 
of  roots,  htve  a  number  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  in- 
ofculations,  frequently  form  a  net  with  unequal  meflies, 
fome  of  which  produce  plants  fimilar  to  their  parent 
vegetable.  The  llamina  in  thefe  plants  are  ftiU  unde- 
termined. The  feeds  are  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  or  placed  in  open  holes  or  cavities,  refembling 
the  open  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  muflirooms 
which  arc  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vifible  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  always  to  be  diftinfl!y  obferved  by 
the  alliftance  of  a  good  raicrofcope.  Thefe  plants  are 
very  aftringent,  and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  for  flopping 
violent  haemorrhages.  As  a  vegetable  food,  they  arc 
at  beft  fufpicious  :   fome  of  them  are  arc  rank  poifon. 

Diibii  ordiriis.  Under  this  name  Linnxus  clalTcs  all 
the  other  genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  abovemeniioncd  orders,  and  which  are  near  120 
in  number. 
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Alphabetical     Index     of    Botanical     Terms. 
N.  B.  TAe  abbreviation  No.  refers  to  the  Arrangement  p.  440;  andfig.refrs  tothe  explanation  of  the  flalet,  p.  439. 


AcEROSA,  fig.   141 
Accroiis,  No.  219 
Acinacifoni),  No.9i,fig.92 
Acotyleiiones,  No.  413 
Aciilcated,  No.   168 
Aciilti,  No.  2J3 
Aculciis  fimplex,  fig.  158 
triplex,    fig.    159 
J  AciKniiiJied,  No.  1S5 
(  Acuminatum,  fig.  78 
Acute,  No.    184 
Acute-crenaium,  fig.  71 
Acutuni,  No  77 
.'idnaie.  No.  222 
Adverfe,  No.  398 
Aggregate,  No.   572 
Alse,  No.   324 
Alated,  No.  21  j 
Altenia,  fig.  140 
Alternate,  No.   128 
Alveolateil,  No.  14  j 
Amentum,  No.  308,  fig.  6 
Amplexicaul,  No.  226,  fig. 

132 
Anceps,  No.  83 
Ancipitous,  No.   90 
Anthcra,No.  ;3i,fig.  19,^. 
Antheraintegra,fig.  18.^. 
Aiitheros,  fig.  12,  ee.  An- 
thers dehifcentes,  fig.  18 

ff- 
Aphyllous,  No.  397 

Apple,  No.  354 

Apprcft,  No.  59 

Arboreus,  No.  399 

Arillus,  No.  369 

Arifta,  No.  306,  fig.  3,  a. 

Arma,  No,  18 

Arrovv-lhapcd,  No.   100 

C  Articulated,     No.   229, 

<       384.   404 
(^  Articulatum,  fig.  136 
Afcending,  No.  45 
Alteiiuited,  No.  7J 
Avcnis,   No.   152 
Awn,  No.  ;o6 
Axillary,  No.  119 

B 
Bacci,  No.  3SJ,  fig.  27 
B.irbi,  No.  243 
Be.udcd,   No.   16 J 
Berry,  No.  355,  fig.  27 
BicapfuUr,  No.  342 
Biennial,  No.  22 
Bifid,  No.  36 
Bifrrioiis,  No.  i?i 
Big^.minous,  No  233 
Bijugous,  No.  21.2 
Bilocular,  No.  343 


Binatnm,  fig.  99 
Bipinnatum,  No.  235,  fig. 

114 
Bipartite,  No.  38 
Biternated,   No.  234,  fig. 

113 
Brachiatcd,  No.  396 
Braden,  No.  16,  fig.  156 
Branches,  No.  3 
Bud,  No.  20 
Bull},  No.  19,  401 
Bulbiferous,  No.  400 

Bulbous,  No.  188 191 

Bulbus  fquamofus,  fig.  i6r. 

Solidus,     162.       Tuni- 

catus,  163. 
C 
Caducous,  No.  24 
Calcareous,  No.  405 
Caliculus,  No.  405 
Calyptra,  No.  310,  fig.  j,  f. 
CdlyculaicJ,  No.  298 
Calyx.     See  Cup. 
Campanulatcd,  No.  94 
Canaliculatum,  No.   no, 

fig.  96 
Capillary,  No.  363 
Capitnlum,No,266,fig.5,^. 
Capfule,  No.  338,  fig.  25, 

b,  fig.  28,  30. 
Carina,  No.  324 
Carnous,  No.  31 
f  Cartilagineum,  fig.  70 
\  Cai'tilaginous,  No.  32 
Catkin,  No.  308 
Cauda,  No.  36J 

{Cauline,  No.    117 
Caulinum,  fig.  125 
Caulis    repens,    fiz-  148. 

Voliibilis,  fig.  I  ji.    Di- 

chotomus,      fig.      152. 

Brachiatus  fig.  153. 
Cernuous,  No.  261 
Chaff,  No.  303 
Chaffy,  No.  i  70 
Chives,  No.  9 
Ciliatum,  No.  i  77,  fig.  86. 
Circinal,  No.  381 
CircumicilTus,  No.  406 
Cirrlious,  No.  232.  407 
Cirrhus,   No.   15,  fig.  154 
Clavatrd,  No.   77 
Coadunaic,  No    224 
Coircluc,  No.  60 
Coaird,  No.  403 
Coil,  No.   350 
Col  1  trf.l.  No.  142 
Coin ntlla.   No.  408,    fig. 

29   c. 
Coma,  No.  257 


Common,    No.  258,  297. 

370  _ 
Compofitc,  No.  371 
Compound,  No.  228,  270, 

279,  287,  324,  371 
Comprellcd,  No.  87 
Concave,  No.  in 
Conduplicated,  No.  374 
Cone,  No.  357 
Confcrt,  No.  134 
Conical,  No.  80 
Conatc,  No.  223,  fig.  134 
Conirarium       diffcpimen- 

tum,  No.   349 
Convex,  No.  112 
Convoluted,  No.  375 
Corculuni,  No.   359 
Cordate,  No.  97 
Cordatuni,  fig.  ,^6 
Cordato-fagittatuni,  No.  50 
Corolla,  No.  8 
Corollae   inonopetalae,  fig. 

II 
Corona,  No.  360 
Corymbus,  No.  2 73,  fig. 32 
Cotyledon,  No.  4  12 
Cowl-lliaped,  No.  113 
J  Crenated,  No.  175 
\  Crcnatum,  fig.  74 
Crclccni-lliaped,  No.  99 
(  Crilped,  No.  115 
\  Crifpum,  fig.  75 
Croded,  No.  322 
Crown,  No.   360 
Cruclatcd,  No.   372 
Cucullated,  No.  113 
Culm,  ?.o.   198 
Cuinius     fquamofus,     fig. 

147 
Culniusarticulatus,fig.  150 
Cunciforme  cmirginatum, 

fig.  81 
Cuneiform,  No.  67 
Cup,   No.   7 
Curled,  No.  nj 
Ciif|'idatcd,   No.  186 
Cyma,  No.  282 
Cymbiform,  No.  324 

D 
Deciduous,  ^  o.  25 
Decompound,   No.  232 
Decliniiig,  No.  46 

{Decuricns,  fii;.  ni 
Difurfivc,  No.  272 
Deculfatcd,  No,  129 
J  Deltoid,  No.  108 
(  Dehoidcs,  fig.  94 
Drntalo-rnuiaiuni,  fig.   62 
f  D'  ntated,  >'o.  178 
I  Dtutatum,  fig.  66 


Dependent,  No.  56 

Deprellcd,  No    88 

Dichotomous,  No.  41 

Dicotylcdones,  No.  415 

Diffufc,  No.  61 
(  Digitated,  No.  230 
\  Digitatuni,  fig.  102 

Didymous,  No.  345 

Difcus,  No.  424 

Dillepiinentum,  No.  341, 
fig.  29,  b  b, 

Difpermous,  &c.  No.  418 

Diltant,  No  135 

Diftich,  No.  57 

Divaricated,  No.  5J 

Diverging,  No.  54 

{Dolabriform,  N'o.  92 
Dolabriforme,  fig.  93 
Down,  No.  361 
Duplicato-crcnatum,     fig. 

69 

pinnatum,  fig.  114. 

fcrratum,  fig.  68 

ternatum,  fig.  113 

Drupa,  No.  353,  fig.  26,<7. 

E 
Echinatus,  No.  421 
Elliptical,  No.  66 
Ellipticum,  fig.  40 
Emarginatcd,  No,  181 
Emarginatum   acute,    fig. 

80 
Enervis,  No.  150 
Enodis,  No.  38? 
Enfiform,  No.  90 
Entire,  No.  174,  208 
Equitanr,  No.  378 
C  Ere(5t,  ^  o.   43 
^  Ereflum,  fig.   119 
Erofuni,  fig.   57 
Ever-green,  No.  27 
Extrafoliaceous,  No.  122 

F 
Fafcicular,  No.  193 
C  K.ifciculata,  fig.  143 
\  Fufciculatcd,  No.  133 
Fafciciilus,  No.   267 
Faltigiatcd,  No.  392 
Faux,  No.  321 
Feathery,    No.   764 
Fibrous,   ^  o.   187 
Filainenta,  fig.  12  d  J,  &c. 

fig.   18  e  e. 
Filament, No. 3  30,  fig.  19 rf- 
Filiiorm,   '■  o.   74 
C  F'lTitm,  fig.  {2 
\  FilHircd,  No.  35 
FiliuUius,   No.  54 
Flair,  No.  324 
Fieliiy,  ho,  31 

Firxuofi;^ 
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Flexuofc,  No.  {2 
r  Floral,  No.  1 2 J 
J  Kloral-lcaf,  No.  1 6 
^  Kloralc,  tig.   12? 
Klower-duft,  No.  332 
Folium    fpatulalura,     fig. 

145 

parabolicum,  fig.  1 46 

Frons,  fig.  144 
Friidificition,  No.  285 
Fungi,  fig.  8. 
Furia:,  No.  2J4 
Fiiliform,  No.  195 

G 
Galea,  No.   320 
Gem,  No.  20 
Germen,  No.  333,  fig.  12, 

a.  fig.  18,  /'.  fig.  21,  a. 
Gibiious,  No.  86 
(ilabroiis,  No.  1 39 
GUnduls    concavsE,     fig. 

IJ4,  c.  PcJiciliatse,  fig. 

155 
Glandule,  No.  249 
Cilobofe,  No.  79 
Glochis,  No.  248 
Gloiricrated,  No.  271 
Gliima,  303,  fig.  3  "• 
Gliuinoiity,  No.  2J2 
GraiiiiUteil,  No.  194 

n. 

Halbert-dinpcd,  No.  loi 
Halitiis  elaliicus,  fig.  20,  i. 
Hamiis,  No.  247,  366 
C  Halbued,  No.   loi 
2_  Hadatum,  fig.  51 
llatclieJ-lliapcd,  Nd.  92 
Hcan-lliapcd,  No.  97 
Heel,  No.  31 J 
Hiliim,  No.   358 
C  Kifpid,  No.  14J,  L 
I  Hifpidmii,  fig.  85. 
lloiiey-comb'd,  No.  l^J,a. 
Hook,  No.   366 
Horizontale,  fig.  121 
Hii'k,  No.   346,   366 

I 
C  Imbi-icatn,  fig.   142 
\  Imbricated,  No.  390 
Inane,   No.  28 
Incurvated,  No.  47 
Inferior,  No.  296,  33 j 
l.artatcd.  No.  9J 
Inrtcxum,  fig.  1 18 
Inrtoret'cence,  No.   264 
Int'imdihuliform,  No.  93 
Interrupted,  232,  No.  272 
Intire,  No.  174,  208 
lutortion.  No.  409,   410, 

411 
Intratoliaceous,  No.  123 
Involncnim,  No.  299 

partiale,   fig.   4,  dJ. 

uiiiverfale,     fig.     4, 
c  c. 
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Involuted,  No.  376 
Irregular,  No.  31S 
Klhmis  intercepium,  No. 

K. 

Keel,  No.  324 
Kernel,  No.   368 
Kiducy-fliapeil,  No.  98 
L 

Lacerated,  No.   394 

C  Laciniated,  No.  395 

(_  Laciniatum,  fig.  6  o 

Lacuno'js,  No.   ij5 

Lamina,  No.  316 

Lamince,  fig.  13  i. 
Laua,  No.   242 
Lanatcd  No.   163 
Lanceolate,    No.   69 
Lanccolatum,  fig.  42 

Lappet,  No.  316 

Lateral,   No.   I2r 

Laxus,  No.  382 

Leaf,  floral,  No.  16 

Leaves,  No.   6 

Lcgumen,  No,  350,  fig. 23 

Ligulaied,  No.  326 

Limb,  No.  314 

S  Linear.  No.  70,  174 
Lincare,  fig.  43 
^  Lineated,   No.    143 
(_  Lined,  No.  143 
Linguefornie,  fig.  91 
Lingnlated,  No.  89 
Lobatc,  No.  69 
C  Lobatiim,  fig.   JJ 
l_  Lobtd,  In'o.   39 
Loculamenium,  No.  340 
Lucid,   No.   141 
C  Lunutated,  No.  99. 
l_  Lunulatum,  fig.  47 
("  Lyrated,  No.  102 
^  Lyratum,  fig.  112 
/  Lyrc-fliaped,  No.  102 

M. 
Mafked,   No.  323 
Membranaceous,  No.  33 
Monocoiyledoncs,  No.  414 
Monophyllous,  No.  293 
Monoipermous,  No.  417 
Multiflorous,     No.     263, 

30J 
Muricated,  No.    171 
Muticus,  No.  422 

N. 
Naked,  No.  137 
Natant,  No.  21S 
Ncclariuni  canipanulatum 

in    narcifib,   fig.   14  a. 

Cornutum    in    aconito, 

fig.  I  J.  Horned,  fig.  16. 

In  parnaffia,  ng.  17,  au, 

&c. 
Neiilary,  No.  329 
C  Nervofum,  fig.  89 
l  Nervous,  No.  146 


^    N     Y. 

C  Ntftling,  No.  356 
(_  Nidulant,  No.  356 
Niiid,  No.  140 
Nucleus,  fig.  26  b. 
Niuant,  No.  48 
Nux,  No.  368 
O. 
Obliipie,  No.  44 
C  Oblong,  No.  68 
\  Oblongum,  fig.  41 
f    Obtufc,  No.   I  So 
^  Obtufc  crcnatum,  fig.  72 
"Sobtufum,  fig.  76.    Cum 
^     acuniine,  fig.  79 
Ubvolutcd,  No.  379 
Operculum,  fig.  5,  i. 
C  Oppofita,  fig.  129 
^  Oppofitc,  No.  127 
Oppolitifolious,  No.  124 
C  Orbicular,  No.  61 
^  Orbiculatum,  fig.  37 
Ovale,  fig.  40 
C  Ovate,  No.  64 
l  Ovatum,  fig.  69 

P. 
Palea,   No.  246 
Paleaceous,  No.  170 
C  Palmated,  No.  106 
^  Palmatum,  fig.  58 
i  Pandour-lbaped,No.i04 
^  Pandonriform,  No.  104 
Panicled,  No.  214 
Panicula,  276,  fig.  36 
Pspilionaceous,  No.  324 
C  Papillofum,  fig.  90 
I  Papillous,  No.  157 
Pappus,  No.   361,  fig.  31. 
Pilofus.  fig.  31  a.     Plu- 
mofus,  fig.  3t  i. 
Papulous,  No.  158 
Parabolical,  No.  6y. 
Parallelum  diirepimentum. 

No.  541 
Partial,  No.  259,  301 
C  Partite,  No.  37 
^  Partitum,  fig.  64 
C  Patens,  fig.  120 
^  Patent,  No.  53 
Pear,  No.  354 
f  Pedated,  No.  231 
(  Pedatum,  fig.  103 
Pedicle,  No.  260 
Peduncles,  No.  4 
Peduncuhir,  No.  126 
f  Peltated,  No.  22r 
I  Peltatum,  fig.  128 
f  Pcrfoliated,   No.    227 
I  Perfoliatum,  fig.  1-33 
Perennial,   No.    33 
f  Perianihium,  fig.  18. 
I  Pcriantliy,  No.  288,  291 
Pcricarpium,  fig.  25  a. 
Perichxtium,  No.  311 
Pcrfifting,  No.  26 
PerfonatiC,  No.  323 


Scd.  VI. 


{Petal,  No.  312 
Pctala,  fig.   12 
C  Pctiolatcd,  No.  220 
(_  Petiolatum,  fig.  129 
Petioles,  No.  4,  125 
Pileus,  423,  fig.  8,  a. 
Pi!i,  No.  240 
(  Pilofc,  No.  164 
I  Pilofum,fig.  83 
Pinnatifid,  No.  130 
(  Pinnated,  No.  252 
\  Pinnatum,  fig.  59.  Cum 
impari,    fig.  104.     Ab- 
rupie,  fig.  loj.     Alier- 
natini,  fig.  io6.     Intcr- 
rupic,  fig.  107.   Cirrho- 
funi,  fig.   108.     Conju- 
gatum,  fig.  109.      De- 
curfivc,  ng.   no.     Ar- 
ticulate, fig.  II I 
{  Piftil,  No.  10 
(  Pirtillum,fig.  i2,j7",&c. 
Plain,  No.  IC9 
C  Plaited,  No.  380 
^  Plicated,  No.  380 
(_  Plicatum,  fig.  73 
Plum;  No.  3J3 
Plumofe,  No.  364 
Pollen,  332,  fig.  20,  a. 
Polycotylcdones,  No.  416 
Polyphylious,  No.  294 
Polyfpcrmous,  No.  419 
Ponium,  No.  354,  fig.  25 
J  PrKmorfum,  fig.  54 
I  Pnrmorfus,  No.  386 
Procumbent,  No.  51 
Proliferous,  No.  209,   3S9 
Proper,  No.  292,  302 
Pubes,  No.  17 
Pulpous,  No.  30 
Pun(5tated,  No.  156 

Quaterno,  &c.  fig.  13S 

Qiiinquangulare,  fig.  56 
R. 

Racemus,  No.  274  fig.  33 

Rachis,  No.  283 

Radiated,  No.  328 

Radical,  No.  116 

Radicant,  No.  387 

Radius,  No.  425 

Radix  tubcrofa,  fig.  164. 
Fufifornia,  fig.  i6j.Ra- 
mofa,  fig.  i66.  Rcpcns, 
167 

Rameum,  fig.  126 

Ramofe,    or  ranious.  No. 
211 

Ramofiflimus,  No  212 
C  Receptacle;  No.  13 
(_  Receptaculum  commune 
nudum,  fig.   9.     Com- 
mune   paleis     imbrica- 
tum,  fig.  10 

Rcclinatum,  fig.  122 

Reflex, 


Scdt.  VI. 


i  Reflex,  No.  49 
I  Rertexum,  fig.  122 
Regular,  No.  317 
C  Reniform,  No.  98 
(_  Reriiformc,  fig.  4; 
CRcpand,  No.  179 
(_  Repandum,  fig.  6j 
Repent,  No.  196,  203 
Refupinatcd,  No.  373 
Rctrofraft,  No.  262 
CRetufe,  No.  182 
(_  Rctufum,  fig.  82 
v,^  Rcvolute,  No.  50 
^  RevoUitum,  fig.  123 
Q  Revoliucd,  No.  377 
Khomboiis,  No.  72 
Romboidal,  No.  108 
Right,  No.  42 
Rigid,  No.  383 
Rimofe,  No.  14J  c. 
Ringem,  No.  319 
Root,  No.  I 
Rotated,  No.  96 
(  Rugole,  No.  153 
I  Rugoiuin,  fig.  87 
Riincinated,  No.  103 

S. 
Sabre-ftiaped,  No.  91 
C  Sagittated,  No.  100 
(  Sagitiatum,  fig.  49 
Sarmcntole,  No.  204 
Saw-toothed,  No.  176 
Scabrous,  No.  167 
Scandcnt,  No.  201 
Scapiis,  199.  fig.  149 
Seed,  No.  12 
Seed-cafe,  No.  11 
Semen,  fig,  31  c 
Seminale,  fig.  124 
Semitores,  No.  82 
Sempervircnt,  No.  27 
Seijucnt,  No.  58 
Sericeous,  No.  162 
C  Serrated,  No.  176 
(_  Serratum,  fig.  16 
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Seflile,  fig.  130 
Setaceous,  No  i66 
Setae,  No.  245. 
Shaft,  No.  199 
Sheath,  No.  309 
Sheathing,  No.  228 
Siliqua,  346,  fig.  24 
Simple,  No.  269,  279,286 
Simplex,  No.  207 
Simplicilfimus,  No.  206 
Single,  No.  207 
Sinuated,  No.  40 
Solid,  No.  28,  402 
Spadix,  284,  fig.  2 
Spangle,  No.  16 
Sparfe,  No.  132 
Spatha,  No.  309,  fig.  i 
Spathulated,  No.  10 J 
Speck,  No.  5j8 
Spica,  No.  268,  fig.  34 
Spina  fimplcx,  fig.  iJ7<7. 

Triplex,  fig.  157  ^ 
Spinae,  No.  2Ji 
Spinefcent,  No.  216 
Spinous,  No.  172 
Squamous,  No.  388 
Sqnarrofe,  No.  391 
Stalk,  No.  2,  197 
Stalked,  No.  362 
Stamina,  No.  9,  fig.  12 
Stellatum,  fig.  137 
Stem,  No.  197 
Stimuli,  No.  256 
Stigma,  No.  337,  fig-  12  <^- 

18  ^c.  21  c 
Stipes,  No.  200,  fig.  8  c. 

Bid 
Stipitatus,  No.  362 
C  Stipula,  No.  14 
^StipulLt,  fig.  154,^ 
Stock,  No.  200 
Sioloniferous,  No.  205 
Sirohiliis,  No.  357,  fig.  7 
Striated,  No.  144 
Strigae,  No.  244 
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Strigofe,  No.  169 
r  Style,  No.  336 
-<  Stylus,  fig.  12  /'.  18  c. 
d,      21  ^ 

Suherofus,  No.  420 
Submerfcd,  No.  21  7 
Subramofe,  210 
C  S  ibrotund,  No.  63 
(_  Suhrotundum,  fig.  38 
t  Subulated,  No.  76 
(  Subulatum,  fig.  44 
C  Sulcated,  No.  14J 
(_  Sulcatum,  fig.  97 
Superior,  No.  29),  304 
Swob,  No.  350 
Sword-fliaped,  No.  90 

T. 
Tendril,  No.  ly 
Teres,  No.  8i,  fig.  98 
Tergeminous,  No.  236 
Terminal,  No.  136 
Ternatum  foliolis  pctiola- 

lis,  fig.  100,  lOI 
Thorny,  No.  1 72 
Thyrfus,  No.  277 
C  Tomentofe,  No.  160 
(_  Tomcntofum,  fig.  84 
Tomentum,  No.  259 
Tortile,  No.  307 
Torulofa,  No.  347 
Trapeziform,  No.  73 
C  Triangular,  &c.  No.  71 
(_  Triangulare,  fig.  48 
Tricoccous,  No.  344 
Trigonous,  Sec.  No.  84 
Trilobum,  fig   J3 
Trinervated,  No.  149 
Trinerved,  No  547 
Tripinnated,  No.  238 
Triplinerved,  No.  149 
"Triternated,  No.  237 

Triternatum,  fig.  iiy 
Sine  impari,  fig.  116. 
Cum  imparl,  fig.  117. 
Truncated,  No.  1S3 


Trunk,  No.  2 
Tube,  No.  315 
Tuberous,  No.  192 
Tubiilons,  No.  327 
Tunicated,  No.  403 
Turbinated,  No.  78 

V. 
Vaginans,  No.  155 
Vagiiiating,  No.  223 
C  Valves,  fig.  29  aa 
\  Valvulae,  No.  339 
5  Venofum,  fig.  88 
(_  Venous,  No.  151 
Vcntricofe,  No.  107 
Vernation,  No.  373 
Vcrticillated,  No.  130 
Verticillus,  No.26j,fig.3J 
Vcxillum,  No.  324. 
Villi,  No.  241 
Villous,  No.  161 
Virgatcd,  No.  213 
Vifcid,  No.  159 
Vifcofity,  No.  251 
Vizzard,  No.  320 
UmbellaNo.  277.  Univcr- 
C  falls,  fig.  4^.  partialis, 

I  fig-  4  * 

Umbcllula,  No.  281 
Undated,  No.  1 14 
C  Ungues,  fig.  13  a 
(_  Unguis,  No.  31  J 
Uniriorous,  No.  304 
Unilateral,  No.  275 
Univerfal,  No.  300 
Volva,  No.  311,  fig.  18  i 
Voluble,  No.  202 
Utricle,  No.  250 

W. 
Waved,  No.  114 
Wedge-fliaptd,  No.  67 
Wheel-lhaped,  No.  96 
Whirled,  No.  130. 
Winged,  No.  21  j 
Wings,  No.  524 
Wrapper,  No.  299. 
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BOTANY-BAY.     See  New-Holland. 

Botanical-Gardens.    See  the  article  Gardens. 

BOTANOMANCY,  ( from  ^=.t«-.«, /;?;/•,  and  //«vr.,«, 
(ii-jiiiation),  an  .-incient  fjiccicsof  divination,  by  mcansof 
plants;  efpecially  fage  and  fig-leaves.  The  manner  of 
performing  it  was  thus:  theperfonswhoconfulted  wrote 
their  own  names  and  their  (jucflions  on  leaves,  which 
they  expofed  to  the  wind  ;  and  as  m,iny  of  the  letters  as 
remained  in  thei.-  places  were  taken  up,  and  beingjoia- 
cd  together,  contained  an  anfwer  to  llic  queftion. 

BOTARGO,  a  Kinil  of  fauf.igc,  made  with  the 
eggs  and  blood  of  the  mullet,  a  Urge  iiili  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  befl  kind  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary:  It  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  reddilh.  The 
people  of  Provence  nfe  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  common 
way  of  eating  it  being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 
Vol.  in. 


There  is  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  it  throughout  the 
Levant. 

BOTE,  (Sax.),  fignifiesa  recompence,  faiisfadlion, 
or  amends :  hence  comes  tnaribi^te,  contpc  nfaiion,  or  a- 
mends  for  a  man  ll.iin,  S:c.  In  king  Ina's  laws  is  de- 
clared what  rate  was  ordained  for  expiation  of  iliis  of- 
fence, according  to  the  quality  of  ihc  pcrfon  llain. 
From  hence  likewife  we  have  our  common  phrafe,  /»- 
boot,  i.  e.  compei:fauonii gratia.  There  are  houfc-bote, 
plongh-bou,  &c.  privileges  to  tenants  in  cutting  of  wood, 
&c. 

BOTELESS,  (fin:  riinaik).  In  ihe  cliarter  of 
Hen.  I.  to  Tho.  arehbilTiop  of  York,  it  is  laid,  "that 
110  judgment,  or  fum  of  money,  (liall  acquit  him  that 
commits  facrilege  ;  but  he  is  in  Englifli  called  b:flij'i, 
viz.  without  emendation."  We  retain  the  word  Hill  in 
3  O  common 
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common   fpeech :  ns,  It  is  bootlefs  to  attempt  fuch  a 
thing;   ihat  is.   It  is  vain  to  attcriipi  it. 

BOTH  (Jolin  and  Aniirew),  Flcniilh  painters,  and 
pupils  of  Blocniart.  The  union  of  thefe  brothers  was 
very  fingiilar ;  they  were  infeparable  in  their  iludies, 
travels,  and  paintings.  John  painted  tlie  landfcape  part 
of  their  pictures  in  the  mannerof  Lorrain,  and  Andrew 
tile  tigurcs  and  animals  in  the  ftyle  of  Bamboclie.  They 
both  died  in  1650.  John's  talte  in  landfcape  is  ele- 
j;ant;  his  ideas  arc  grand  ,  his  compofiiion  beautiful  ; 
and  his  execution  rich  and  niallcrly  in  the  Jiighcft  de- 
gree. His  light  is  not  always  well  diftributed  ;  but  his 
ti<Tores  arc  excellent.  It  is  lobe  regretted  that  we  have 
not  more  of  his  works;  for  they  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  among  the  beft  landfcapes  we  have. 

BOTHNIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of 
the  gulph  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  two 
pans  called  eafi  and  wefl  Bothnia,  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  Finland.  Wed  Bothnia  is  full  of  mountains  ; 
the  earth  is  fandy,  and  yet  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  is 
feldom  known.  Cattle  and  game  are  fo  common,  fal- 
nion  and  a  fort  of  herrings  fo  plenty,  and  the  trade  of 
ll<ins  is  fo  gainful,  that  the  inhabitants  can  command 
wiiat  they  want  from  their  neighbours.  There  are  on- 
ly two  towns  worth  mentioning,  viz.  Tornea  and  Uma. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  Proteflants  ;  and 
are  a  civil  well-behaved  people. 

BOTRYS,  BoTRUs,  or  Boftra,  (anc.  gcog.)  a  town 
of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by  Saturn, 
(a  proof  at  lealt  of  antiquity)  ;  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Byblus,  and  twenty  to  the  fouth  of  Tripolis. 
Now  almoll  in  ruins,  and  called  Boteron,  or  Boturny 
(PoUcllus).  E.  Long.  37.  50.  N.  Lat.  34.  6. 

BOTT,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a  kind  of  round 
cudiion  of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon 
they  work  or  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  &c. 
BoTT,  in  zoology.  See  Botts. 
BOTTICELLI,  (Sandro,  or  Aleflandro),  born  at 
Florence  in  1437,  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting 
under  Filippo  Lippi.  He  executed  fevcral  pielures 
for  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  others  for  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence :  for  thefe  lie  received  large  funis  of  money,  all 
of  which  be  expended,  and  died  at  lailin  great  diilrefs, 
aged  78.  He  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Baldini,  according  to  the  general  report,  com- 
municated to  him  the  fecret  of  engraving,  then  newly 
difcovered  by  Fiiiiguerra  their  townfman.  The  fa- 
mous edition  of  Dante's  Poem  of  Hell,  printed  at  Flo- 
rence by  Nicholo  Lorenzo  dclla  Magna,  A.  D.  1481, 
SiulfiDia.^"^^^  to  which,  according  to  feme  authors,  Botticelli 
undertook  to  write  notes,  was  evidently  intended  to 
have  been  ornamented  with  prints,  one  lor  each  canto; 
and  thefe  prints  (as  many  of  them  as  were  finilhed) 
were  defigned,  if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  two  iirft  plates  only  were  printed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank 
fpace  at  the  head  of  the  firft  canto,  the  plate  belong- 
ing to  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Blank 
fpaces  are  left  for  all  the  rell ;  that  as  many  of  them 
as  were  finillied  might  be  palled  on.  Mr  Wilbraham 
polTclies  the  fiuert  copy  of  this  book  extant,  in  any  pri- 
vate library  ;  and  the  number  of  prints  in  it  amounts 
to  nineteen.  The  two  firil,  as  iifual,  are  printed  on 
the  leaves  ;  and  the  oiher  fcventeen,  which  follow  re- 
gularly, arc  palled  011  the  blank  fpaces.    And  thefe  ap- 


parently were  all  that  Botticelli  ever  executed.    About     Eottle 
the  year  1460,  itisfaid  that  he  engraved  a  fet  of  plates,  Bottlirg:, 
reprtfcming  tlic  Pr!j/>/it'// «;;(/ 5/7;)//.     Bafan   tells  us, '*~~^'^~ 
that  he  marked  thefe  plates  with  ^monogram  compofcd 
of  an  A  and  a  B  joined  together. 

BOTTLE,  a  fmall  veflcl  proper  to  contain  liquors, 
made  of  leather,  glafs,  or  Itoiie.  The  word  is  formed 
from  kutelltis,  or  boteltus,  ufed  in  barbarous  Latin  wri- 
ters, for  a  lellcr  vellel  of  wine  ;  being  a  diminutive  of 
bota,  which  denoted  a  butt  or  calk  of  that  liquor. 

The  ancient  Jewifli  bottles  were  cags  made  of  goats 
or  other  wild  boalls  fkins,  with  the  hair  on  the  iniidc, 
well  fewcd  and  pitched  together  ;  an  aperture  in  one 
of  the  animal's  paws  ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the 
vclTcl. 

Glafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofeof  flone. 
Foul  glafs-botiles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall 
fliot  in  them  ;  muUy  bottles,  by  boiling  them.  See 
Glass. 

Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  tliick  coarfe  glafs  ; 
though  there  are  likewife  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made 
and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers.  Fineglafs-bottles  cover- 
ed with  ftraw  or  wicker,  are  called  fiijks  or  bettas. 
The  quality  of  the  glafs  has  been  fomctiines  found  to 
affei^t  the  liquor  in  the  bottle. 

I)r  Pcrcival  cautions  againll  the  praiflice  of  cleaning 
of  wine-bonles  with  leaden  ihot.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens (he  thinks),  through  inattention,  that  fonie  of  the 
little  pellets  arc  left  behind  ;  and  when  wine  or  beer 
is  again  poured  into  the  bottles,  this  mineral  poifon  will 
llowly  dilTolvc,  and  impregnate  thofe  vinous  liquors 
with  its  deleterious  qualities.  The  fweetnefs  which  is 
fometimes  perceived  in  red  port  wine  may  arile  from 
this  cauie,  when  fuch  an  adulteration  is  neither  defign- 
ed nor  fufpei.'ted. — Pota(h  is  recommended  for  clcanfing 
bottles  :  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  water  will  clean  two 
grofs. 

BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  liquors  in 
bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve.  The  wri- 
ters on  good  hulbandry  give  divers  rules  concerning  the 
bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like.  The  virtues  of 
Spaw,  Pynuont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters,  de- 
pend on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked,  oiherwife 
they  lofe  both  their  talle  and  fmell.  To  prcfervethem, 
it  is  necell'ary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  moutli,  that 
all  the  air  may  be  excluded,  which  is  the  great  enemy 
of  bottled  liquors.  The  cork  is  alfo  further  fecured  by 
a  cement.  Some  improve  their  bottled  beer,  by  put- 
ling  cryftals  of  tartar  and  wine,  or  malt  fpirits;  and  o- 
thers,  by  putting  fugar  boiled  up  with  the  effence  of 
fome  herb,  and  cloves  into  each  bottle. 

Cyder  requires  fpccial  precautions  in  the  bottling  ; 
being  more  apt  to  fly,  and  burll  the  bottle,  than  other 
liquors.  The  bell  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  [he 
liquor  thoroughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled.  For  want 
of  this,  fome  leave  the  bottles  ojien  a  while,  or  open 
them  after  two  or  three  days  bottling,  to  give  them 
vent.  If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermentation,  it  is 
bed  to  give  them  all  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again. 
Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the  bottles  than  rich. 
Some  foak  the  corks  in  fcalding  water,  to  render  them 
more  pliant  and  fcrviceable.  Anoiher  particular  to  be 
obfcrvtd  is,  to  luy  ihe  bottles  fo  as  that  the  liquor  may 
always  keep  the  cork  wet  and  fv.  elled.  Something  alfb 
depends  on  the  place  where  the  bottles  arc  fet,  which 

ought: 
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Bottom    ought  to  be  facli  as  expofes  them  as  little  as  poffible  to 

II         the  alterations  and  impredionsuf  the  air  :  the  ground  is 

Bottouy.^  better  for  tliis  piirpofe  than  a  frame  ;  fand  better  than 

the  bare   ground,  and  a  running  water,  or  a  fpring, 

often  changed,  befl  of  all. 

To  haften  the  ripening  of  bottled  iiii«ors,  they  arc 
fometimes  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  expolcd  to 
the  fun,  when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

BOTTOM,  in  a  general  fenfc,  denotes  the  lowed 
part  of  a  thing,  in  coniradilUnftion  to  the  top  or  up- 
permoll  part. 

Bottom,  in  navigation,  is  ufed  to  denote  as  well 
the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull 
of  a  fliip.  Thus,  in  the  former  fenfc,  we  fay,  -igi-^- 
velly  bottom,  clayey  hottem,  J'audy  bottom,  &c.  and  in 
the  latter  fenfe,  a  Br'ttifl)  bottom,  a  Dutch  bottom,  &c. 
— In  fomc  nations,  certain  commodities  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms  pay  a  duty,  over  and  above  what 
they  are  liable  to  if  imported  in  their  own  bot- 
toms.^ 
Hlaetjt.  BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  (a  priftice  which  o- 

Cmiment.  nginally  arofc  from  permitting  the  mafler  of  a  lliip  in 
a  foreign  country  to  hypothecate  the  fliip  in  order  to 
raifc  money  to  retit),  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of 
a  fliip  ;  when  the  owner  takes  up  money  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bot- 
tom of  the  fliip  (pars  pro  toto)  as  a  fccurity  for  the  re- 
payment. In  fuch  cafe  it  is  undertlood,  that  if  the 
Ihip  be  loft,  the  lender  lofcs  alfo  his  whole  money  ;  but 
if  it  return  in  fafety,  then  he  fliall  receive  back  his  prin- 
cipal, and  alfo  the  premium  or  intercft  agreed  upon, 
however  it  may  exceed  tlie  legal  rate  of  iniereft.  And 
this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  contraJl  in  all  trading  na- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reafon  of 
the  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And  in 
this  cafe,  the  Ihip  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  an- 
fwerable  (as  well  as  the  jierfon  of  the  borrower)  for 
the  money  lent.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  vclVel, 
but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize,  which  mud  nc- 
celfarily  be  fold  or  exchanged  in  the  coiirfe  of  the 
voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  perfonally,  is  bound 
to  aniwer  the  contrai5t ;  who  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
faid  to  take  up  the  money  at  rcfpoinUutiu.  Thefe  terms 
are  alfo  applied  to  contrad-ts  for  the  repayment  of  mo- 
ney borrowed,  not  on  the  fliip  and  goods  only,  but  on 
the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage  iifelf;  when  a  man  lends 
a  merchant  looo/.  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade, 
with  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordinary  interell, 
in  cafe  fuch  a  voyage  be  fafely  performed  :  which  kind 
of  agreement  is  fometimes  called  fxnus  naiitkinn,  and 
fomciimes  iifura  mar'itma.  But  as  this  gave  an  open- 
ing for  ufurious  and  gaming  coniraifls,  efpecially  upon 
long  voyages,  it  was  enacted  by  the  flaivite  19  Geo.  11. 
c.  37,  that  all  monies  lent  on  bottomry,  orm  rcjp  on- 
deiitia,  on  velfels  bound  to  or  from  the  Eall  Indies, 
Ihall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  fliip,  or  upon  the 
merchandize  ;  that  the  lender  (liall  have  the  benefit  of 
falvage;  and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  ef- 
fed-s  to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  Ihall  be  rc- 
fponfible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  principal  as 
hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legul  intcrclt  and  all  0- 
ihcr  charges,  ihougii  the  fliip  and  mcrcliundize  be  to- 
tally loft. 

BOTTONY.  A  crofsbottony,  in  heraldry,  termi- 
nates at  each  end  ia  three  buds^  ktiots,  or  buttons,  rct 


fembling,  in  fome  meafurc,  the  three-leaved  gnafs;  ou  Eottrij^jro 
which  account  ,Segoing,  in  liis  Tr:for  Hcraldiqui:,  terms      l-'''ti- 
it  cro'iK  treffl;e.    It  is  the  badge  ot  the  order  of  St  Maa-  '       "^       ' 
rice.     See  Heraldry  Plates. 

BOTTRIGAllO  (Hcrcolc),  a  perfon  eminently 
fkillcd  in  the  fcience  of  nuilic,  though  not  a  muficiaii 
by  profeflion.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  in  Bologna ;  and 
appears,  fromfcveral  letterstohim  that  have  been  print- 
ed, to  have  had  the  title  of  Count.  He  publifhed  feve- 
ral  controverfial  pieces  on  the  fiibje(5t  of  mulic.  It  fccnis 
that  he  entertained  ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mullc ;  and  that  he  atiempicd,  as  Vincentino 
and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the  chroinaiic  ge- 
nus into  prai::l;ice,  but  with  no  better  fucccfs  than  had 
attended  the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corrcfted  Go- 
gavino's  Latin  verlion  of  Ptolemy  in  numbcrlefs  in- 
llances;  and  that  to  lb  good  a  purpofe,  that  Dr  Willis 
has  in  general  conformed  to  it  in  that  tranllation  of  the 
fame  author  which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years 
after.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  Bo.tius  de  Mu- 
fica,  and  as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  as  relates 
to  mufic:  bcfides  this,  he  made  annotations  upon  Ari- 
ftoxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino, Zarlino,  and 
Galillei;  and,  in  fliort,  on  almoft  every  miifical  trea- 
tife  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies 
which  were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repofitcd  in 
many  libraries  in  I;aly,  Of  Botirigaro's  works  it  is 
faid  that  they  contain  greater  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  Ikill  in  mufic,  than  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  Iiis 
ftyle  being  remarkably  inelegant,  neverthclefs  he  af- 
fefted  the  charadler  of  a  poet ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
colleftion  of  poems  by  him  in  8vo,  printed  in  I5J7- 
Walther  f  reprefcnts  him  as  an  able  mathematician,  t-'^^i^'''''' 
and  a  colledor  of  rarities;  and  fsys  he  was  polfcll-  ■i""»«- 
ed  of  a  cabinet,  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had 
a  great  defire  to  purchaie      He  died  in  1609. 

BOTTS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecics  of  worms  which  can 
be  produced  and  nouriflied  only  in  the  iutcftines  of  a 
horfe.  It  is  there  alone  they  can  tnjoy  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  heat,  and  receive  the  nouriihiuent  neccllury 
for  them.     See  Oestrus. 

Bcfides  the  long  worms  which  have  been  obfcrved 
in  the  bodies  of  horl'es,  there  are  alfo  Ihort  ones. — By 
thefe  are  to  be  underftood  what  we  call  hjtts. 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
treated  of  the  difcafes  of  horfcs,  have  taken  notice  of 
thefe  worms;  but  M.  Vallifnieri  is  the  firft  wlio  has 
traced  them  to  the  laft  ftage  of  their  transformation, 
and  has  feen  them  change  into  a  hairy  kind  of  xiy  like 
the  drone. 

The  riies  from  which  thefe  bolts  are  produced  inha- 
bit the  country,  and  do  not  come  near  houfts,  ai  leaft 
not  near  tliofe  of  great  towns;  and  therefore  horfesare 
never  liable  to  have  thefe  worms  (i.  c.  botis)  in  ilitir 
bodies,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the  houfc,  efpecial- 
ly in  a  town,  during  the  (umnicr  and  autumn. 

It  is  in  the  former  of  thefe  fcafons,  and  perhaps  too 
in  the  beginning  of  (he  latter,  that  the  females  of  ihcfc 
flics  apply  themfclves  to  the  anus  of  horfcs,  and  endea- 
vour to  gain  admiitance,  in  order  there  10  depofit  their 
eggs,  or  perhaps  their  worms. 

The  precifeinftant  of  their  entrance  will  fcarce  ad- 
mit of  an  eye-witncfs,  but  by  the  mcreft  chance;  yet 
M.  Vallifnieri  fays,  that  Dr  Gafpari  had  attained   (his 
very  itncommon  fight.    The  Doaor  (he  tells  us)  was 
502  one 
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l5ott».     one  day  looking  at  his  mares  in  the  field  ;  and  from  be 

— >^ ■  iiig  very  qiiicr,  he  obfcrved,  that  on  a  fudden  they  bc- 

c.iiMc  very  rclllcls,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation, 
prancing,  pUniging,  and  kickin;^,  with  violent  motions 
ot'  their  tails.  He  concluded,  that  ihefe  cxiramdinary 
erfecls  were  produced  by  tome  Hy  buzzing  about  them, 
and  endeavouring  to  fettle  upon  tlic  anus  of  one  of 
ihcm  ;  hut  the  rty  not  being  able  to  fuccccd,  he  obferv- 
cd  it  to  go  off  with  lefs  noife  than  before,  towards  a 
mare  that  was  feeding  at  a  dillancc  from  the  reft  ;  and 
now  the  fly  taking  a  more  etrtclual  method  to  obtain 
its  dcfign,  paffcd  under  the  tail  of  the  mare,  and  fo 
niade  its  way  to  the  anus.  Here  at  firfl  it  occalioncd 
only  an  itching,  by  wiiich  the  intcllinc  was  protruded 
with  an  increailng  aperture  of  the  anus ;  the  fly  taking 
the  advantage  of  this  penetrated  further,  and  fecured 
itfelf  in  the  fold  of  the  inteftine  : — this  effected,  it  was 
in  a  fituation  proper  for  laying  its  eggs.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  the  marc  became  very  violent,  running  about, 
prancing,  and  kicking,  and  throwing  herfclf  on  the 
ground;  in  (hort,  was  not  quiet,  nor  returned  to  feed- 
ing,  till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  fly  then,  we  fee,  can  find  means  of  dcpofiting  its 
eggs,  or  perhaps  its  worms  (i.  e.  botts),  in  the  funda- 
ment of  the  horfc  ;  which  once  effeeled,  it  has  done  all 
that  is  necelliiry  for  them.  If  thefe  bott-worms  arc  not 
hatched  when  lirll  depofited  in  the  horfe,  but  are  then 
only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  happens,  from 
the  nutritive  heat  they  there  receive. 

Thefe  bott-worms  foon  make  their  way  into  the  in- 
leflines  of  the  horfe  :  they  occupy  fuch  parts  of  this 
region  as  arc  to  them  mod  convenient ;  and  fometimes 
(as  we  Ihall  fee  prefently)  they  penetrate  even  to  the 
ilomach.  All  the  hazard  they  appear  to  be  expofed 
to,  is  that  of  being  carried  away  from  the  places  they 
have  fixed  on  by  the  excrement,  which  may  feem  like- 
ly to  drive  all  before  it.  But  nature  has  provided  for  all 
things;  and  when  we  llull  have  further  dtfcribed 
ihcfe  bott-worms  it  will  feem  that  they  are  able  to 
maintain  their  fituation,  and  to  rem.Hin  in  the  body  of 
the  horfe  as  long  as  tlicy  pleafe. 

There  is  a  time  when  thefe  bott-worms  are  of  thcm- 
fclves  defirnus  to  leave  this  tlieir  habitation,  it  being  no 
longer  convenient  for  them  after  the  purpofes  of  their 
growth  arc  anfwered.  Their  transformation  to  a  fly 
mull  be  performed  out  of  the  horfe's  body:  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  time  of  their  transformation  draws 
near,  they  approacli  towards  the  anus  of  the  horfe  ;  and 
then  leave  him  of  ihtir  own  accord,  or  with  the  excre- 
ment, with  which  they  then  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
carried  along. 

According  to  Mr  de  Reaumur's  obfervations,  the 
bott-worms  have  two  unequal  claws,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  inteftincs  of  the  horfc  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  eftiirts  of  the  excrement  to  force  them 
out. — Thefe  claws  are  of  a  fort  of  anchor,  differently  dif- 
pofed  from  thofc  of  common  anchors,  but  conirivcd  to 
produce  the  fame  effcft.  Befides  thefe  two  claws,  na- 
ture has  given  them  a  very  i^reat  number  of  triangular 
fpines  or  briilles,  very  fufficient  to  arm  them  againft 
the  coats  of  the  intellines,  and  to  refill  the  force  em- 
ployed to  drive  them  towards  the  anus,  provided  the 
head  be  directed  towjrds  the  Ilomach  of  the    horfe. 

It  will  be  alked,  no  doubt,  if  thefe  bott-worins  are 
not  dangerous  to  horfes? — The  marcs  which  afforded 


Mr  dc  Reaumur,  for  feveral  years,  thefe  on  which  he  l'ntt«. 
made  his  obfervations,  did  not  appear  to  be  Icl's  in  ''  *' 
health  than  thofe  which  had  none;  but  it  may  Ibnic- 
limes  hnppcn,  that  ihcy  are  in  fo  great  a  quantity  in 
the  body  of  the  horfe,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  hint.  M. 
Vallifnicri  fuppofes  thefe  bott-worms  to  have  been  the 
caufc  of  an  epidemical  difeal'e  that  dell royed  a  great 
many  horfes  about  Verona  and  Mantua  in  the  year  1715. 
— The  obfervations  communicated  to  him  by  DrGaf- 
pari  luflicicntly  confirm  his  fuppofition.  This  gentle- 
man, upon  diflecling  fomc  horfes  that  died  of  this  dif- 
tcmpcr,  found  in  their  llomachs  a  furprifing  quantity 
of  Ihort  worms;  of  which  to  give  us  foine  idea,  he 
compares  them  to  the  kernelsof  a  pomegranatcopcncd  : 
each  of  thefe,  by  gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  Ilomach, 
has  made  for  itfelf  a  kind  of  cellule  therein,  each  of 
whicli  would  eafily  contain  a  grain  of  Indian  whcct.  It 
is  cafy  to  imagine  by  this  means  the  Ilomach  mull  be 
reduced  to  a  wretched  condition  ;  tjie  outer  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcerated  and  cor- 
rupted ;  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  tliefe  worms  were  found 
in  the  fmall  intellines,  and  only  a  few  in  the  larger,  to 
which  lall  they  were  found  affixed,  but  had  not  corro- 
ded them.  It  is  only  perhaps  when  thefe  bott-worms 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  iliercby  incommode  each 
other  in  thcr  intellines  of  the  horfe,  that  they  make 
their  way  towards  the  flomacli :  and  indeed  a  very  few 
flies  mull  be  enough  to  overllock  the  infide  of  a  horfe, 
provided  they  would  drpolit  all  iheir  eggs,  and  fuch 
ihould  all  be  animated,  M.  Vallilnieri  having  counted 
700  and  odd  in  the  body  of  a  fingle  fly. 

When  one  of  thefe  botts  has  left  the  anus  of  tiie 
horfe,  it  falls  on  the  ground  ;  and  immediately  feeks 
out  for  fonie  place  of  fafcty,  where  it  may  retire,  to 
prepare  for  the  lafl  flage  ot  its  transformation  by  which 
it  is  to  become  a  fly.  And  now  by  degrees  the  fkin 
hardens  and  thickens;  and  at  lengih  forms  a  folid  Ihell 
or  cod,  the  form  of  whicli  fcarce  differs  from  that  of 
the  worm.  It  is  firll  of  a  pale  red  colour,  wliich 
changes  into  chefnut ;  and  at  length,  by  the  addition 
of  gradual  and  fiicccllivc  fliades  of  brown,  the  fliell  is 
rendered  black.  The  worm,  or  botl,  before  it  pafl'es 
into  a  nymph,  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball ;  it  re- 
mains in  this  form  much  longer  than  worms  of  the 
flelhy-fly  kind.  M.  de  Reaumur  met  wiih  v.-ornis  that 
retained  this  figure  five  or  fix  days  ;  and  as  yet,  (me  can 
perceive  no  traces  of  the  legs,  wings  and  head  of  the 
nymph.  Hence  he  firll  learned,  that  thofe  bott- 
worms  do  not  become  nymphs  immediately  upon  llicir 
firfl  change;  but  that,  in  order  to  become  flics,  they 
muft  undergo  one  change  more  than  caterpillars  cr- 
din.irily  do  to  become  butterflies. — Kor  the  cure  of 
horfes  troubled  with  the  botts,  fee  Farriery,  §  xv. 

BOTWAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  E. 
Long.  9.  I  J.  N.  Lat.  49.  O. 

BOTZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mccklcnburc;.  It  had  a  caille,  wliich  was  dellroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  1202.  It  is  feaied  on  the  Elbe,  and 
the  vtffels  that  pafs  by  arc  obliged  to  pay  a  confiderable 
toll.     E.  Long.  10.  48.  N.  Lat.  5^.  54. 

BOVA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  tlic  kingdom 
of  Naples,  featcd  near  the  Apennine  mountains.  E. 
Long.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  57.  ij. 

BOUCHAIN,  a  I'oriificd  town  of  the  FVcnch  Nc- 

tlierlands, 
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Bouchc,  therlands,  in  the  province  of  Halnaiilt.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  tlic  river  Scbeld.  It  was  taken  by 
_,  the  French  in  1676;  and  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  1711,  which  was  the  l:i(t  military 
atchievnient  of  that  great  general  ;  but  the  following 
year  it  was  retaken  by  the  French.  E.  Long.  3.  15. 
N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

BOUCHE  OK  COURT,  the  privilege  of  having  meat 
and  drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
bnvg:,  bouge,  and  budge ;  it  is  mere  French,  where  it 
lignities  mouth. — The  French  flill  ufe  the  phrafe,  Avcir 
bouche  a  la  cour  ;  that  is,  to  have  table  or  diet  at  court. 
This  privilege  is  fometimcs  only  extended  to  bread, 
beer,  and  wine:  it  was  a  cufloni  anciently  in  ufe,  as 
well  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king's  court. 
Thomas  carl  of  Lancadcr  retained  Sir  John  de  Ewre, 
to  fcrvc  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  al- 
lowing them  bouge  of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats, 
horfc-lhoes  and  nails.  Sir  Hugli  Merrill  had  the  fame 
privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of  ferving  king  Ed- 
ward li. 

BOUCHET  (John),  a  French  poet  and  hifiorian 
flourillied  in  the  i6th  century.  The  moll;  confidcrable 
of  his  writings  are  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine,  and  his 
Chapelet  d.-s  Prh.ccs. 

BOUDRY,  a  fmall  town  of  SwifTcrland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Neufchatel,  and  capital  of  a  chatclainry  of  the 
fame  name.     E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat,  47.  11. 

BOVEY-coAL,  an  inrianiinable  fofllle  found  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  SwilFcrland,  Germany,  Ire- 
land, &c.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  brownilh  black,  and 
of  a  laminar  Itrurture.  It  is  compofcd  of  wood,  pene- 
trated by  petrol  or  bitumen;  and  frequently  contains 
pyrites,  :duni,  and  vitriol. 

BOUFLEllS  (Lewis  Francis,  duke  of),  a  peer  and 
inarlhal  of  France,  was  born  in  164.4.  He  diRingiiiflied 
himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduct  in  feveral  fiegcs  and 
battles,  and  had  the  command  of  the  riglit  wing  when 
the  French  were  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  He  died  at  Fonntainblcau  in  1711. — Marlhal 
Boutiers,  his  fon,  died  at  Genoa,  after  having  delivered 
that  republic. 

BOUGEANT  (William  Hyacinth),  a  famous  Je- 
fuir,  firll  taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Nevers,  and 
afterwards  fettled  at  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great, 
where  he  employed  himftlf  in  writing  feveral  works  ; 
llie  principal  of  which  were,  I.  A  collection  of  phyli- 
cal  obfervaiions,  extrafled  from  the  heft  authors.  2.  An 
hiflory  of  the  \<'ars  and  r.egociaiions  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Wellphalia.  5.  The  female  doctor,  a 
philofophical  amufement  on  the  language  of  bca/ls,  &c. 
He  died  in  1743. 

BOUGH,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  branch. — 
Green  boughs  anciently  made  part  of  the  decoration 
of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  fcftival  occafions. 
Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter  ;  thofe  of  laurel, 
to  Apollo  ;  of  olive,  to  Minerva;  myrtle,  to  Venus; 
ivy,  to  Bacchus;  pine,  to  Pan  ;  and  cyprefs,  to  Pluto. 
.Some  make  them  the  primitive  food  of  mankind  before 
acorns  were  introduced. 

BOUGIE.  In  the  French  language  it  fignifies  a 
wax  canille,  and  is  applied  to  a  machine  which  (as  the 
wax  candle  formeriy  was)  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
for  removing  obftruftioiis  there.  Monf.  Daran,  a 
French  tirgeun,  lately  boafted  of  his  introducing  them 
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as  an  improvement  in  his  art,  and  acquired  confidtraLlc    Bougie, 

profit  by  making  and  felling  them.     Scaltttns,  abtut  Bcul.curf. 

the  middle  of  the  i  7ih  century,  ufcc  bougies  in  difeafes  .^JZ^T^ 

of  the  urethra,  and  Monf.   Daran  probably  took  the  m./.'du'i. 

hint  from  him.     DifTerent  conipoliiions  have  been  ufcd, 

and  generally  mercury  was  a  part  of  ilicm.     Kivcrius 

made  a  plafter  as  follows  :    g,  ol.  oliv.  It>  iv.  ccrae  ci- 

trin.  lb  ii.  minii  &  cerulF.  iia  Jt>  ifs  tcreb.  venct.  &  rez. 

alb.  aa  5  iii  m.     Whether  the  bougies  arc  made  up  of 

this  or  any  other  compolition,  they  niult  be  of  ditferenc 

fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  knitting  needle  to  that  of 

a  goofe  quill.     They  are  made  of  linen  rags,  fprcad 

with  a  proper  matter,  and  then  rolled  up  as  follows. 

Having  fpread  any  quantity  of  the  linen  rag  with  the 

compofition  that  is  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into 

(lips  from  lix  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch. 

to  an  inch  broad:   then  de.xteroully  roll  them  on  a  glazed 

tile  into  the  form  of  a  wax  candle;  and  as  the  enil  of 

the  bougie  that  is  10  be  entered  firft  into   the  urethra 

flioidd   be  fomewhat  fmaller  ilian  the  rell,  it  would  he 

as  well  to  cut  the  (lips  a  little  tapering.     It  fliould  alfo 

be  obferved,   that  when  the  bougies  arc  rolled  up,  that    . 

fide  mufl  be  outward  on  which  the  plalitr  is  (irtad. 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome  others,  attributed  the  aitiou 
of  their  bougies  to  the  compofnion  they  made  ufe  of  in 
forming  them.     Mr  Sliarp  apprehended,  that  as  much 
of  their  ethcacy  was  owing  to  the  compreflion  they 
made  on  the  att'eded   part,  as  to  any  other  principle  ; 
and  Mr  Aiken  very  juftly   fays.  As  it  is  evident  that 
bougies  of  very  ditftrent  compoliiions  luccecd  equally 
well  in  curing  the  fame  diiurders  in  the  urethra,  it  is 
plain   that   they  do  not  act  by   means  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  their  compolition,  but  by  means  of  fomc 
property  common   to   them  all.     This  mult  be  their 
mechanical  form  and  icxiure,  therefore  their  mode  of 
aftion  mult   be   limplc  comprellion.     The  efficacy  of 
mere  comprcllion  in  many  cafes  of  conihietion  is  well 
known,    from   the   ufe   of  fponge  tents  lor  widening 
pans  that  are  ftraitened   by  cicatrices  ;  and  admitting 
obflrue^ion   in    the    urethra  to  be  from  a  conltridion 
formed    by   cicatrized   ulcers,  or  a  piojedion  of  the 
fpongy  fubllance  of  the  urethra  into  the  canal,  we  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  a  gentle  continued  elallic  comprci- 
fion  will  in  time  overcome  the  difcafc.     We  ni.iy  alio 
readily  account  for  the  inferior  elEcjcy  of  metallic  and 
whalebone  bougies,  froin  their  not  having  the  property 
ef  fvvelling  w  ith  moiliure,  and  therefore  not  making  (o 
equal   a   comfrelTion.     As  to  bougies  procuring  a  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  mechanical 
Aimidus  of  a  foreign  body  in  |"uch  a  tender  part,  though 
free  from  difeafe,  muft  produce  it  in  Ionic  degree;  and 
that  this  will  be  varied  according  the  chemically  ini- 
taiing  quality  of  the   compofition,    and   the   irritable 
ftatc  of  the  urethra  :  but  it  feems  an  abfurdity  to  apply 
a  topic,  made  uniform  throughout,  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  canal,  with  a  view  of  producing  extraordinary  ef- 
fects upon  a  particidar  part  of  it,  by  means  of  fomc 
powerful   quality   in   the  ingredients.     As  to  that  pare 
of  the  bougie  which  v.as  in  contart  with  the  difeafed 
part,  being  particularly  covered  with  matter ;   this  cir- 
cumflance  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  irritation 
of  that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  dilorder  is,  than 
any  other. 

BOUHOURS  (Dominic),  a  celebrated  Ftench  cri- 
tic, was  born  at  Paris  in  162S  ;  and  has  been  by  fome 

con- 
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Houliours  confiJcreil  as  a  proper  I'erfon  10  fiicceed  Blalherbf,  who     Caer-lcon,  in  Monmouth (lii re  :  Now  called  Co-u'bridge ;  BouUinvil 


II 
Hovium. 


died  about  that  time.  He  was  entered  inio  liie  iociety 
,  of  Jclliits  at  the  age  of  16  ;  and  was  appointed  to  read 
lectures  upon  polite  literature  in  the  college  of  Cler- 
mont at  Paris,  where  he  had  ftudicd  :  but  he  was  fo  in- 
ceiiiuitly  attacked  with  the  headach,  that  he  could  not 
purfue  the  dcftined  talk.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
education  of  two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
which  he  difcharged  with  great  applaufe.  The  duke 
had  fuch  a  regard  for  Bouhours,  that  he  would  needs  die 
in  his  arms ;  and  the  "  Account  of  the  pious  and  Chri- 
flian  death"  of  this  great  perfonage  was  the  firll  work 
which  Bouhours  gave  the  public.  He  was  fcnt  to  Dun- 
kirk to  the  I'opilh  refugees  from  England  ;  and  in  the 
midfl  of  his  milllonary  occupations,  found  means  to 
compofc  and  publilh  books.  Among  thei'e  were,  Eit- 
trctkns  d'  j1iij\i  ir  d'  Eugene,  or  "  Dialogues  between 
Arillus  and  Eugeniiis;"  a  work  of  a  critical  nature, 
and  concerning  the  French  language.  His  book  was 
printed  no  Icfs  than  five  times  at  Paris,  twice  at  Gre- 
noble, at  Lyons,  at  Brullcils,  at  Aniflerdam,  at  Ley- 
den,  &c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a  great 
number  of  cenfors,  with  Menage  in  particular,  who, 
however,  lived  in  frieudtliip  with  our  aathor  before 
and  after.  The  fame  of  tliis  piece,  and  the  pleafurc  he 
took  in  reading  it,  recommended  Bouhours  fo  efFedlu- 
ally  to  the  celebrated  minider  Colbert,  that  he  trufted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Seg- 
nelai.  He  wrote  afterwards  fcveral  other  works;  the 
chief  of  which  are.  i.  Remarks  and  doubts  upon  the 
I'"rencli  language.  2.  Dialogues  upon  the  art  of  think- 
ing well  in  works  of  genius.  3.  The  life  of  St  Igna- 
tius. 4.  The  art  of  plealing  in  converfation.  5.  The 
life  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  apoftle  of  the  Indies  and  of 
Japan.  This  lad  work  was  tranllated  from  the  French 
into  Englidi  by  Mr  Dry  Jen,  and  publifliedat  London  in 
the  year  16SS,  with  a  dedication  prefixed  to  James  II. 's 
(jucen. 

BOUILLON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  and  in  the  county  ef  Luxemburg,  with 
a  fortified  caflle.  The  French  took  it  in  1676  ;  upon 
which  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  but  the 
king  keeps  the  caflle  to  himfelf,  which  is  feated  on  a 
rock  that  is  almoft  inacceffible.  E.  Long.  j.  20.  N. 
Lat.  49.  4J. 

Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a  lumpor  excrcfcenceof 
flclh  that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frufli,  info- 
much  that  the  frulh  Ihoots  out,  jufl  like  a  lump  of  rietli, 
and  makes  the  horfe  halt  ;  and  this  is  called  i\\t  fiefh 
I'lo'uwg  upon  the  frujh.  Manege  horfes,  that  never 
wet  their  feet,  are  fubject  tothefe  cxcrcfcences,  which 
make  tliem  very  lame.     Sec  Frush. 

BOVINA  AKKECTio,  a  diftemper  of  black  cattle, 
caufed  by  a  worm  lodged  between  the  (kin  and  the 
fiefli,  and  perforating  the  fame.  This  didemper  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  Europe. 

BOVINES,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Auflrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river 
Maefe  or  Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Capi- 
lanata,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
in  E.  Long.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  17. 

BOVIUM,  (Itinerary)  ;  a  town  of  the  Silurcs,  in 
Britain,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouih  of  Ifca  Silurum,  or 


according  to  BauJrand,  Bancor  in  Carnarvonfliire.  Hers, 

BOULAINVILLIERS  "(Henry  de),  Lord  of  St  Boulanger. 
Saifc,  and  an  eminent  French  writer,  was  dcfccnded  " 
from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  St 
Saife  in  i6j8.  His  education  v\as  among  the  fathers 
of  the  oratory  ;  where  he  difcovcred  from  his  infancy 
thole  uncommon  abilities  for  whicli  he  was  afterwards 
dillinguilhed.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory  ;  and  liis  performances  in  this  way  arc 
numerous  and  conliderablc.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
hillory  of  the  Arabians  ;  Fourteen  letters  upon  the 
ancient  parliaments  of  France  ;  a  Hiflory  of  France  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII  ;  the  State  of  France,  with 
hiftorical  memoirs  concerning  the  ancient  government 
of  that  monarchy,  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  "  writ- 
ten (fays  Mr  Montefquien)  with  a  limplicity  and  ho- 
nefl  freedom  worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  %vhich 
their  author  was  del'cended."  Mr  Boulainvilliers  died 
at  Paris  in  i  722  ;  and  after  his  death  was  publilhed  his 
Life  of  Mahomet. 

BOULANGER  (Nicholas-Anthony),  a  very  fm- 
gular  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  i  722,  and  died 
there  in  1759)  ^ged  only  37.  During  his  education, 
he  is  faid  to  have  come  our  of  the  college  of  Beauvais  al- 
moft  as  ignorant  as  he  entered  into  it;  but,  ftruggling 
hard  againll  his  unapinefs  to  learn,  heat  length  over- 
came it.  At  fcventecn,  he  began  to  (ludy  mathema- 
tics and  archiiefturc  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  made 
Inch  a  progrefs,  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  baron  of  Thiers, 
wliom  he  accompanied  to  the  army  in  quality  of  en- 
gineer. Afterwards  he  had  the  fupervifion  of  the 
highways  and  bridges;  and  he  executed  feveral  public 
works  in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Lorrain.  The 
author  of  his  life,  Ih  the  Dhlicii/jiiire  dcs  Hommes  cell- 
brcs,  writes,  that  in  this  province  a  terrible  fpirit  dif- 
covcred itfclf  in  him,  which  he  himfelf  did  not  fufpeA 
before  ;  and  this  was,  it  feems,  the  fpirit  of  "  thinking 
philofophically."  In  cutting  through  mountains,  di- 
recting and  changing  the  courfcs  of  rivers,  and  in 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  flrata  of  the  earth, 
he  faw  a  multitude  of  difTercnt  fubftances,  which  (he 
thought)  evinced  the  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long 
fcries  of  revolutions  wliich  it  mull  have  undergone. 
From  the  revolutions  in  the  globe,  he  paffed  to  the 
changes  that  mull  have  happened  in  the  manners  of 
men,  in  focieties,  in  governments,  in  religion  ;  and  he 
formed  many  conjcftures  upon  all  thefe.  To  be  far- 
ther fatisfied,  he  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  hiftory 
of  ages,  had  been  faid  upon  thefe  particulars  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  informed  from  the  fountain-liead, 
he  le.irned  fir/l  Latin  and  then  Greek.  Not  yet 
content,  he  plunged  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic;  and  acquired  fo  immenfe  an  erudition, 
that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe  :  but  death,  as  wc 
have  obferved,  prematurely  took  him  off.  His  works 
are,  i.  Tra'itc  du  Dt^rpijlifric  Oriental,  2  vols  i2mo  ; 
a  very  bold  work  :  but  not  fo  bold  and  licentious  as, 
2.  V Antiquiti  dcvoilee,  qvolsiimo.  This  was  pofl- 
humous.  3.  He  furniOicd  to  the  Ejicyckpedii  the  ar- 
ticles Deluge,  Corvee,  and  Societe.  4.  He  left  behind 
him  in  MS.  a  Diftionary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concordance  in  ancient  and  modern  language.  As  a 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  fweet,  calm,  and  en- 
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gaging  temper  ;  whicli,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  dark,  impetuous,  ardent  fpirit,  that 
appears  to  have  actuated  him  as  a  writer. 
Sirutt'iDia  BouLANGER  (John),  an  engraver,  who  flouriflied 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  laft  century,  was  a  native  of 
France.  His  firft  manner  of  engraving  appears  to  have 
been  copied,  in  fome  degree,  from  that  of  Francis  de 
Poilly  ;  but  foon  after  he  adopted  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  not  original,  he  however  greatly  im- 
proved:  He  finifhcdthe  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  Jiis  figures  very  neatly  with  dots  inllead  of 
flrokes,  or  fltokes  and  dots.  Tlie  efFeft  is  fnigular 
enough,  and  by  no  means  unpleafmg  ;  only,  in  fome 
few  inllances,  he  has  oppofed  the  coarfc  graving  of  his 
draperies,  and  back-t;round,  fo  violently  to  the  r.caier 
work  of  the  flelli,  that  the  outline  of  the  latter  is  there- 
by rendered  hard,  and  the  general  appearance  of  it  Hat 
and  chalky.  The  ftyle  of  engraving  has  been  carried 
to  its  greateft  perfection  in  the  prefent  day,  particular- 
ly in  England.  He  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of 
his  figures  correftly,  or  with  tine  tallc.  His  draperies 
are  apt  to  be  heavy,  and  the  folds  not  well  marked. 
However,  his  bed  prints  polfefs  much  merit,  and  arc 
defervcdly  held  in  great  elleem. 

BOULAY  (C«far  EgaUedu),  in  Latin  5.'//<f .vj, was 
born  at  St  Ellier,  a  village  of  Maine  in  France  ;  and 
became  profelfor  of  humanity  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
regifler,  rcftor,  and  hiftoriographcr  of  the  univcrfity  of 
Paris.  He  died  in  t678,  after  having  publilhcd  fevc- 
ral  works.  The  principal  of  them  are,  ^  Hijlory  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  in  Latin,  6  vols  folio;  and  the 
"Tnafiirf   of  Roman   Antiiiuit'ta ,   in    I  vol.  tolio. 

BOULCOLACA,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  de- 
notes the  fpcdre  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  ex- 
communicated by  the  patriarch,  reanimated  by  the 
devil,  and  caufmg  great  difturbance  among  tlie  people  ; 
of  which  many  flrange  florics  are  told.  The  word  is 
Greek,and  is  Ibmetin^es  written  /Spuxo^aKot,  bros/kolakoi ; 
and  fuppofcd  to  be  derived  from  jSsfitoc,  or-  ^nfxa, 
"  mud",  and  xannoc,  a  "  ditch",  on  account  of  the 
iilthinefs  of  the  light. 

BOULDER-WALL,  a  kind  of  wall  built  of  round 
flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  flrong  mortar,  and  ufcd  where 
the  fea  has  a  beach  caft  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULETTE,  in  the  manege.  A  horfc  is  called 
boulctt-:,  when  the  fetlock,  or  paftern-joint,  bends  for- 
ward, and  out  of  its  natural  fituation,  whether  through 
violent  riding,  or  by  reafon  of  being  too  ihort-jointed, 
in  which  cafe  the  Icaft  fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOULLOGNE  (Bon  de),  a  painter  of  fome  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Paris  in  16,9.  From  his  father 
Louis  de  Boullognc  he  learned  the  firll  principles  of 
the  art  ;  but  went  to  Roine  in  order  to  perfeft  him- 
fcU"  from  the  works  of  the  bell  mailers.  He  abode  in 
Italy  five  years.  He  excelled  in  hillory  and  portrait. 
His  talents  for  copying  the  pii.turcs  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian painters  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  he  fre- 
quently deceived  the  greateft  judges.  He  died  at  Pa- 
ris in  1717,  aged  6c9. 

BouLLOGNE  (Louis  de),  born  at  Paris  in  1654, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding;  and  like 
him  learned  from  histaihcr  the  firfl  principles  of  paint- 
ing, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
Iludies.      His  works,  0:1  his  return,  were  fo  ranch 


cfteemed,  that  Louis  XIV.  honoured  liim   with  the  Boulloiine 
order  of  St  Michael,  and,   alter  the  death  of  Aiiiony         II 
Coypell,  appointed   him   his   principal   painter.      He    !-'""''"•• 
chieliy  excelled  in  hiftorical  and  allegorical  lubjcfls.         "       ' 
He  died  at  Paris  in  lT>,^,  aged  80  years. 

BOULLONNE  (Lewis),  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  profelTor  of  the  academy  of  painting,  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  art  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674, 
aged  65.  There  are  three  of  his  piflures  in  the  church  PiUwiUn. 
of  Notre  Dame — He  left  two  Tons  who  were  admired 
for  their  fkill  in  painting.  The  elder,  who  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Don  Boulknni,  was  firfl  inflrufled 
by  his  father  ;  after  which  he  went  to  perfeft  himfelf 
in  Italy,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  king  allowed  him  a 
penlioQ  :  at  his  return,  he  was  made  profcilbr  of  the 
academy  of  painting.  Lewis  XIV.  employed  iiini  in 
adorning  fcvcral  of  his  palaces  ;  and  there  arc  a  great 
number  of  his  pidures  at  Paris.  His  talents  for  copy- 
ing the  piftures  of  the  great  Italian  mailers  were  ft> 
very  extraordinary,  that  he  Irctjuenily  deceived  the 
greateft  judges.  He  died  in  1717 — Lt-a'is  Boutktmt 
his  brother,  after  being  alfo  inftruded  by  his  lather, 
gained  the  prize  of  painting  at  18  years  of  age  ;  upon 
which  he  oijtained  the  king's  pcnfion.  He  ftt  out  for 
Italy  at  his  brother's  return,  and  acquired  great  fkill 
in  deiigning  and  colouring.  At  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  much  employed  ;  and  at  length  became  direflor  of 
the  academy  of  painting,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
Michael,  and  firfl  painter  to  the  king.  Louis  XIV. 
allowed  him  feveral  penfions,  and  railed  him  and  his 
pofterity  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  embcllill'.cd  the 
church  of  the  Invalids,  the  chapel  of  Verfailles,  S:c. 
and  died  at  Paris  in  i???. 

BOULOGNE,  a  large  and  handfonie  town  of  Pi- 
cardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  the  Boulognois,  with  a 
harbour,  and  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns  ;  the  higher,  and  the  lower.  The  former  is 
flrong  both  by  nature  and  art  ;  and  ihe  latter  is  only 
furrounded  with  a  finglc  wall.  The  harbour  has  a  mole 
for  the  fafely  of  the  Ihips,  which  at  the  fame  tiir.c  pre- 
vents it  from  being  choaked  up.  The  lower  town  is  in- 
habited by  merchants,  and  has  three  large  llrccis,  one 
of  which  leads  to  the  high  town,  and  the  other  two  run 
in  a  line  on  the  fide  of  the  river.  Many  of  the  tnglifii 
and  Scots  refide  here,  who,  from  a  rebellion,  or  any  o- 
ther  caufe,  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  native  country. 
E.  Long.  I.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOULOGNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  the  north 
part  of  Picardy,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.  The  chief  town  is  Boulogne,  and  the  chief 
trade  is  in  pit-coal  and  butter. 

BOULTER  (Dr  Hugh),  was  born  in  or  near  Lon- 
don, of  reputable  and  w-ealihy  parents.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-taylor's  fchool :  and,  before  the  Re- 
volution, W'as  from  thence  admitted  to  a  commoner  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  Some  time  after,  he  was  cbo- 
fen  a  demy  of  Magdalen-college,  at  the  fame  clcdion 
with  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Wilcox.  From  t'-ie  merit  and 
learningof  the  perfons  elecled,  this  wasconimonly  called 
by  Dr  Hough,  prefident  of  the  college,  \\\t  gotJtu  elec- 
tion. He  afterwanls  became  fellow  of  the  fame  col- 
lege ;  in  which  ftaiion  he  continued  in  the  univerfity 
till  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Charles  Hodges, 
principal  ftcretary  of  ftatc,  in  the  year  1 7co,  who 
made  him  bis  chaplain,  and  recommended  hint  to  Dr 
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Boulter    Tenifon  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  hisfirft  prcfer- 
"  mciits  were  owing  to  the  earl  of  Suncierlanil,  bv  whofc 

intereft  anil  inrtiicncehc  was  promoted  to  ilu  perfonai^c 
(if  St  Oi.ivc  ill  Souiiuvark,  and  the  arclulcacuiiry  oi 
S.trry.  Here  he  coniinucil  difcharging  very  faithdilly 
and  diligently  every  part  of  his  palloral  ofUtc,  till  he 
was  recommended  to  attend  George  1.  as  his  chaplain, 
when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1719.  lie  had  the  ho- 
nour to  teach  prince  Frederic  liie  Englifli  language  ; 
and  by  his  cnnduft  lie  fo  won  the  king's  favour,  that 
he  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Chrifl-c lunch,  and 
the  hifliopric  of  Brillol,  in  the  fame  year.  As  he  was  vi- 
llting  his  diocefe  five  years  afterwards,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  fecretary  of  ilatc,  acquainting  him  that 
his  majcfty  had  nominated  him  10  the  archbilhopric  of 
Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  honour  lie  would 
gladly  have  declined  ;  and  defired  the  fecretary  to  nfc 
liis  good  olHccs  with  his  majcfty  to  cxcufehim  from  ac- 
cepting it.  IrelinJ  happened  to  be  at  tliis  jiuirture  in 
a  great  flame,  occafioned  by  Wood's  ruinous  projeft  ; 
and  the  miuiflry  thought  that  the  bilhop  would  greatly 
contrib!Ue  to  cpieuch  it  by  Jiis  judgment,  moderation, 
and  addrefs.  The  king  therefore  laid  his  abfoliue 
commands  upon  him  :  to  which  he  fubmitted,  but  with 
fome  relui^ancc.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  pollcirion 
of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  conlider  that  country,  in 
which  his  lot  was  caft  for  life,  as  his  own  ;  and  to  pro- 
mote its  true  intireft  with  the  greaieft  zeal  and  alFi- 
<iuity.  Accordingly,  in  innumerable  inftanccs,  he  ex- 
erted himfclf  in  ihe  noblcll  acls  of  beneficence  and  pu- 
blic fpirit.  In  icafons  of  the  greateil  fcarcity,  he  was 
more  than  once  inftrumer.tal  in  preventing  a  famine 
which  threatened  that  nation.  On  one  of  thcfc  occa- 
sions he  diflributed  vail  quantities  of  corn  throughout 
ihc  kingdom,  for  which  the  Houfc  of  Commons  palled 
a  vote  of  pub'ic  thanks  ;  and  at  another  lime  2J00  per- 
foiis  were  fed  at  the  poor-houfe  in  Dublin,  every  morn- 
ing, and  as  many  every  evening,  for  aconlulerablc  time 
ro.;ethcr,  mollly  at  the  primate's  cxpence.  When 
fcliemes  were  propofed  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try, he  encouraged  and  promoted  theui  not  only  with 
his  counfcl  but  his  purfc.  He  had  a  great  compaflion  for 
llie  poor  clergy  of  his  dioctfc,  who  were  difabled  horn 
givin.g  their  ciiiUlrcn  a  proper  education  ;  and  he  main- 
laincd  f?veral  of  the  cliddren  of  fuch  in  the  univcrfiiy. 
He  ereftcd  four  houfesat  I^roglieda  for  the  reception 
of  clergymen's  widows,  and  purchafcd  an  cftatc  for  the 
endowment  of  ilicui.  His  charities  lor  augmenting 
rniall  livings  and  buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards 
of  30,0001,  befidcs  what  he  dcvifed  by  will  for  the  like 
purpofes  in  England.  In  ihort,  the  inftaucs  lie  gsve 
of  Jiis  generofity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  his  virtue, 
his  piety,  and  his  wifJom,  arc  altnofl  innumerable,  and 
the  hirtory  of  his  life  is  his  iioblcft  panegyric.  This  ex- 
cellent prelate  died  at  London,  on  the  2d  of  June  I  742, 
and  was  interred  in  Wc(lniinl\er-abbey,  whirc  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  fituly  polilhed  marble  is  erected  to 
his  memory. 

BOULTINE,  a  term  which  workmen  iifc  for  a 
moulding,  tlie  convexity  of  which  is  juft  one-fourth  of 
.1  circle  ;  being  the  member  jufl  below  the  plinth  in 
Tufcan  and   Doric  capital. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  military  order  of  the  Turks, 
a  body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the  place 
of  a  colonel  at  their  head,   fent  upon  fome   particular 
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enterprise  ;  they  are  felcdcd  out  of  the  body  for  this, 
and,  as  loon  as  the  bufinefs  is  over,  are  received  again 
into  their  former  companies. 

HOUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  Ethiopia  beyond 
Eg'.pt,on  the  welUlde  of  the  Nile. 

i>ouM  soLis  sTABULA  (anc.  gcog.),  the  territory 
of  Myhv,  lb  called  :  A  peninl'ula  on  the  caft  coalt  of 
Sicily,  to  the  north  of  Syracufe  ;  remarkable  for  its 
fertility  and  rich  paftures  (Thcophraftus) :  and  hence 
arofe  the  table  of  the  oxen  of  tlie  fun  feeding  tlicrc 
(Scholiaft  on  ApoUonius).  Pliny  and  Seneca  fay,  that 
(omeihing  like  dung  is  thrown  out  on  the  coaft  of  My- 
]x  and  Mcllana,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the 
oxen  of  the  fun  being  Hailed  there;  and  at  this  day 
the  inhabitants  afHrm  the  fame  thing  (Cluverius). 

BOUNCE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englilh  name  of  a 
fpccies  of  fqualus.     See  Squalus. 

BOUND,  in  dancing,  a  fpring  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  ;  by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the 
fpring  is  from  one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  differs 
from  a  half  coupee,  as  in  the  latter  the  body  always 
bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot  or  the  other  ; 
whereas,  in  the  bound,  it  is  thrown  quite  from  the 
floor. 

Bovsv-Bailiffi,  are  flicrifTs  ofRcers  for  executing  of 
procefs.  The  Iheriff's  being  anfwcrable  for  their  mif- 
demeanors,  the  bailiffs  are  ufually  bound  in  a  bond  for 
the  due  exccminn  of  their  dflice  ;  and  thence  are  called 
bound-bailiffs,  which  the  common  people  have  corrupt- 
ed into  a  much  more  homely  appellation. 

BOUNDS  ov  LANDS.     See  Abuttals. 

BOUNTY,  in  commerce,  in  Britain,  a  premium  paid 
by  government  to  the  exporters  of  certain  Briiilli 
commodities,  as  fail-cloth,  gold  and  filvcr  lace,  lilk- 
ftockings,  fidi,  corn,  &c.  The  happy  influence  which 
bounties  have  on  trade  and  manufactures  is  well  known  : 
nor  can  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  government,  than  the  great  care  that 
is  tikcu  to  give  all  polliblc  cncouragenicin  to  thole 
who  Ihall  cftablifli  or  iitiprove  any  hazardous  branch 
of  trade. 

"All  undertakings,  in  refpecT:  either  to  mercantile  en-  CmpUWs 
tcrprizes,  or  in  the  eftablilhment  of  manufactures,  are  l^'Ht'cal 
weak  and  feeble  in  their  beginnings;  and  if  unfiicccfs-  Stirwy  »/ 
ful,  cither  luik  entirely,  or  ai  lealf  are  fcldom  revived  '"'''""• 
ill  the  fame  age.  Accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  only 
dcftiudivc  to  private  pcrfons,  but  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  public  iniereft.  On  this  principle,  more 
cfpccially  fince  trade,  for  which  Providence  defigned 
us,  hath  been  attended  to,  fuch  atteiii])ts  have  been 
thought  delerving,  and  have  been  favoured  with,  pub- 
lic fupport.  This  in  former  times  ufhally  flowed  from 
the  crown,  in  t lie  form  of  letters-patent,  charters,  or 
other  grants  of  privileges,  which,  however  rcquillic 
they  might  be,  were  notwithftanding  very  frequently 
objefls  of  cenfurc.  If  fuch  as  obtained  them  failed  in 
their  endeavours,  they  were  reputed  projeClcrs  ,-  if,  011 
ihe  other  hand,  they  fuccccded,  they  were  confidcred 
as  j/zoaopo/izers.  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uni- 
ting certain  individuals  into  a  body,  that  they  may 
thereby  become  more  ufelul  to  the  community,  are 
created  by  the  crown.  Many  of  ihcfe  were  formed  for 
promoting  trade  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  fyftem  of 
our  government,  were  nccelfary  and  ufefiil.  On  the 
fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private  pcr- 
fons. 
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Bounty,  fons,  on  a  fuggeftion,  that  what  was  immediately  of 
*■•  '  afe  to  them  would  terminate  in  public  utility.  Thefc 
alfo  did  good  in  bringing  in  many  arts  and  manufac- 
tures; though,  in  fome  cafes,  tending  to  private  in- 
tcreft  more  than  public  emolument,  they  were  liable 
to  legal  correction.  In  later  times,  and  in  concerns  of 
moment,  a  much  better  method  has  been  adopted,  as 
often  as  it  haih  been  found  practicable,  by  icjeiling 
private  or  particular  interefl,  and  propoling  the  dc- 
ligned  advantages  to  fuch  as  Ihould  perform  the  (lipu- 
lations  on  which  they  are  granted.  Thefe  bounties,  as 
they  arc  paid  by  the  public,  fo  they  are  folcly  calcula- 
ted for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  are  fometimes 
given  to  encourage  indtiftry  and  application  in  raifing 
a  necclTary  commodity  ;  which  was  intended  by  the 
bounty  on  exporting  corn.  The  intention  of  this 
bounty  was  to  encourage  agriculture  ;  and  the  confc- 
quence  hatii  been,  that  we  now  grow  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  did  at  the  eflabliHiraent  of  the  bounty  ; 
wc  even  confunie  twice  as  much  bread  as  we  then  grew  ; 
yet  in  A.  D.  1697,  we  exported  a  fifteenth  part  of 
what  we  grew,  of  late  years  a  twenty-ninth  part  only. 
The  bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  part  amounted  to 
fomewhat  more  than  L. 50,000,  and  the  produce  to 
more  than  L. 400.000.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  tlie  nation.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained.  For  if  our  cul- 
tivation is  doubled,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  rent  of 
lands,  the  fubliflence  of  working  hands,  the  profits  of 
the  tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  utenfils,  clothes, 
the  value  of  horfes  employed,  &c.  mult  ail  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides  this  we  mufl  add  the  freight 
(amounting  to  half  the  bounty),  to  make  the  idea  of 
the  advantages  complete. 

"  Sometimes  bounties  are  given  with  a  view  to  promote 
manufadurcs,  as  in  the  cafe  ofthofemadeof  filk.  Many 
laws  are  to  be  found  in  our  ftatute-books  in  favour  of 
the  filk  raanufadure,  made  with  great  wifdom  and  pro- 
priety, for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  many 
thoufands  of  indiiftrious  pcrfons  employed  therein.  By 
ftatute  8  Geo.  Leap.  15.  \  i.  a  bounty  was  given  on 
the  due  exportation  of  ribbons  and  ftuffs,  of  iilk  only, 
of  three  Ihillings  upon  a  pound  weight  ;  filks,  and  rib- 
bons of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  lilver,  four  Ihillings 
a  pound;  on  filk  gloves,  filk  ftockings,  filk  fringes, 
filk  laces  and  fewing  filk,  one  fliilling  and  three-pence 
a  pound ;  on  (luffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yarn,  eight- 
pence  a  pound  ;  on  filks  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton, 
one  (hilling;  on  (luffs  of  filk  mixed  with  worltcd,fixpence 
a  pound,  for  three  years :  and,  from  experience  of  their 
utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfcqnentftatutrs. 

"  Sometimes  bounties  arc  given  to  fiipport  a  ncwma- 
nnfai5ture  againll  foreigners  already  in  polldlion  ofir, 
as  in  making  linen  and  fail-cloth.  The  proinoting  of 
the  manufadurc  of  BritilTi  fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  important  national  objeil,  as  the  confumption 
was  very  large,  and  of  coni'equence  the  purchafc  of  it 
from  foreigners  an  heavy  expence  on  the  public.  Ma- 
ny methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  countenanced 
hy  law,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  for  introducing 
.ind  encouraging  their  own  in  preference  to  that  of 
(Irangcrs,  more  cfpccially  in  the  royal  navy.  By  flat. 
12  A/i'i.r,  cap.  16.  §  2.  a  bounty  was  given  of  one  pen- 
ny per  ell  on  all  that  was  exported  for  a  term,  and  con- 
tinued by  fubfequent  llatutes.  By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  f'  4. 
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an  additional  bounty  of  another  penny  an  ell  is  grant-  rcunry. 
ed.  Thefe  bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional  '"">' 
duty  on  imported  fail-cloth.  By  the  fame  llaiute  every 
(hip  built  in  Britain,  or  in  the  plantatioHs,  is,  under  the 
penalty  of  L.50,  to  be  furnillicd  with  a  complete  fuit 
of  fails  of  Briiilh  manufafture.  The  amount  of  thelc 
bounties  mark  the  progrcfsof  the  manufaclurc,  wliich  is 
alio  aOifted  by  the  fund  on  which  the  payment  is  af- 
figned. 

"  Thcfc  adiftances,  however,  arc  never  beftowed  but 
on  mature  dcliberaiion,  in  virtue  of  (Irong  proofs,  and 
with  a  moral  certainty  of  a  national  benefit.  The  great 
intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britilh  trader  on 
fuch  ground  as  to  render  his  commerce  beneficial  to  bis 
country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  profit  mufl  sccrue  to 
himfelf,  othcrwile  he  would  not  embark  therein  ;  but 
this,  whatever  it  be,  mufl  prove  inconfiderable  incom- 
parifon  of  what  refults  to  the  public.  For  if,  by  the 
liclp  of  fuch  a  bounty,  one  or  many  traders  export  to 
to  the  value  of  1000,  10,000,  or  ioo,oco  pounds  worth 
of  commodities  or  manufactures,  whatever  his  or  their 
profit  orlefs  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  and  over- 
loading the  marker,  fometimes  haj'pcns)  may  be,  the 
nation  gains  the  L.iooo,  L.io,oco,  orL.ioo,coo( 
which  was  the  objciil  of  the  Icglll.iture  in  granting  the 
bounty.  Upon  this  confideration,  that  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  nation,  the  le- 
gilliture,  when  an  alteration  of  circumflaiices  required 
it,  have  made  no  (cruple  of  augmenting  a  bounty  ;  as 
in  the  cafe  of  refined  fugar  exported,  from  three  to  nine 
fliillings  per  hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the  ori- 
ginal bounty  of  one  pound  per  ton  in  favour  of  vcffels 
employed  in  the  whale-fidiing  hath  been  doubled,  and 
many  new  regulations  made,  in  order  to  render  this 
filliery  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  As  a  bounty 
is  given  on  malt  when  allowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an 
equivalent  of  50  fliillings  per  ton  hath  been  granted  on 
all  Britilh  maxle  mali-fpirits  when  exported,  whicli  is  a 
common  benefit  to  land,  manufafture  and  commerce. 

"  It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  account,  or  to 
whateveramount,  this  reward  is  given,  the  public  fcera 
to  pay,  and  private  pcrfons  fecm  to  rtccive.  But  thefc 
private  pcrfons  receive  it  as  the  hire  from  the  public, 
for  performing  a  fervice  which  othcrwife  they  would 
not  perforni,  the  benefit  of  which  accrues  tothe  public, 
and  who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  that 
reward  in  reality,  which,  as  wc  have  ftated  it,  ihe  on- 
ly feems  to  do.  Kor,  looking  a  little  clofer,  we  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  the  bounty  is  paid  to  individu- 
als, who,  as  fuch,  make  a  part  of  the  public.  But 
the  commodities  or  manufactures  exported  are  fold  :o 
foreigners  ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  them,  be  it  what 
it  will,  comes  into  the  piirfc  of  the  public.  By  at- 
tending to  this  fclf-cvidcnt  doctrine,  every  reafonable 
and  public-fpirited  man  will  be  eafily  reconciled  i" 
bounties;  and  the  three  following  confiderations  will  be 
fuflicient  to  obviate  the  moft  common  cbjevlions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  pra(5lice  of  giving  them,  i .  That 
no  bounty  can  bedcfired  but  on  the  plea  of  national  uti- 
lity, which  always  deferves  notice,  and  eannoi  be  niif- 
taken.  It  mud  likcwife  be  alleged  and  proved,  ilist 
this  is  the  only  means  whereby  tlienation-J  l>cn«fit  can 
be  attained.  2.  The  fums  ilfucd  on  this  account  not 
only  fliow  the  clear  expence  of  the  bounty,  but  alfo 
indicate  the  profit  gained  by  the  public ;  for  as  the  piic 
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cannot  cxift  without  the  other,  that  amount  miifl  be 
the  incontcftible  index  of  both.  3.  It  niuft  be  rcmein- 
,  bcreH  (and  of  this  toofome  inllances  might  be  given), 
that  if  bounties  lliould  be  improperly  bellowed,  they 
will  of  courfc  prove  incffccliial,  and  after  a  few  frnit- 
lefs  trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  andconfequcntly  pro- 
duce no  expence.  Tlicre  is  indeed  another  objection 
which  hath  been  made  againft;  the  giving  of  bounties. 
Tiiis  is  grounded  on  the  frauds  to  whicli  they  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable  ;  and  particularly  the  relanding  of 
the  goods  on  whicli  the  bounty  hath  been  paid,  and 
thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  public.  But  who- 
ever perufes  the  laws  made  on  iliishead,  and  attentively 
conliders  the  numerous  precautions  taken  to  fix  every 
circumftance  relative  to  the  obtaining  the  bounty,  the 
checks  on  the  fliipping  of  goods,  the  fccuritics  taken 
for  their  due  exportation,  the  certificates  required  to 
afcertaia  their  being  actually  delivered  and  fold  in  a 
foreign  market,  mull  be  convinced,  that  to  difcharge 
all  thofe  fecurities,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a 
thing  very  difficult,  if  not  iinpolliblc. 

"  To  thefe  remarks  we  may  add,  that  bounties  arc 
ufually  granted  only  fora  limited  time,  and  then  expire; 
are  always  liable  to  be  fufpended  ;  and  of  courfe  can 
never  be  the  caufc  of  any  great  national  lofs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  exchifive  of  frauds,  the  immoderate 
third  of  gain  may  tempt  iutcrefted  men  to  aim  at  coii- 
vcrtinf;  what  was  calculated  for  public  benefit  to  its 
detriment,  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Thus,  on 
a  profpeft  of  fliort  crops  in  other  countries,  men  may 
take  meafures  within  the  letter,  but  dirc«;lly  againll 
the  fpirit,  of  the  law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our  corn  a- 
broad  as  to  endanger  a  famine  at  home.  Fur  this  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely  by  fiifpenii- 
ing  the  bounty,  hut  by  prohibiting  exportation  and  o- 
pening  the  pons  for  foreign  fupplics.  SVe  cannot  witli 
any  Ihadow  of  jullice  afcribc  fcarcity  to  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions 
would  be  frequent,  whereas  there  have  been  but  five 
in  a  courfe  of  70  years.  If  the  bounty  had  any  fliare, 
the  larger  the  exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the 
fcarcity.  In  A.  1).  1750  we  exported  more  than  one 
tilth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  was  notwithllanding 
but  at  four  ihillings  per  bufliel;  whereas  a  century  be- 
fore, A.  D.  16  JO,  when  we  had  neither  bounty  nor  ex- 
portation, wheat  was  at  nine  fliillingsand  fixpencc  per 
bufiiel.  The  caufes  of  fcarcity  are  unkindly  feafons  ; 
which  though  human  policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  their 
fad  effetts  have  been  evidently  leflciif  d  by  our  increafed 
growth,  liner  the  taking  place  of  bounty  and  expor- 
tation." 

Q//eeii  Anne's  BovsTv,  for  augmenting  poor  livings 
under  L.  ffOpcr  annum,  conJifts  of  the  produce  of  the 
firfl-fruits  and  tenths,  after  the  charges  and  penfions 
payable  out  of  the  fime  are  defrayed.  A  corporation 
for  managemeflt  of  the  fame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  i  704. 
Sec  Augmentation. 

BOURBON,  orMAScARENH.is,  (ifleof),  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar, 
in  E.  Long.  58.  fjo.  S.  Lat.  21.  23.  This  illand  has 
no  port,  and  is  in  forae  places  inacceflible.  Its  length 
and  breadth  have  not  been  well  determined  ;  but  the 
circumference,  according  to  the  account  of  a  perfon 
who  refided  there  fome  time,  is  about  57  leagues.  It 
is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous,  but  in  fome  places 
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there  arc  very  beautiful  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  fouth  Soutbon, 
part  of  the  illand  there  is  a  burning  mountain,  which  " 
has  thrown  out  vaft  quantities  of  bitumen,  fulphur,  and 
other  combullible  materials  ;  neither  does  it  ccafc 
throwing  them  out  flill,  fo  that  the  country  about  it 
is  ufelcfs,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants /^yj  ^/-w/^, 
that  is,  burnt  land.  The  fliore  is  high  and  rocky  all 
round;  but  though  on  this  account  it  haih  no  ports, 
there  are  fcveral  good  roads,  particularly  one  on  the 
well,  and  anoil.'er  to  the  nonh-cafl.  As  to  its  form, 
this  ifland  is  irregular,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  maps  whether  it  is  round  or  long.  The  air 
is  equally  pleafant  and  wholclbme,  infomuch  that  the 
people  live  to  a  great  age  without  feeling  cither  infir- 
mities or  difeafcs.  This  is  occalioncd  by  the  hurri- 
canes, of  which  they  have  one  or  two  every  year. 
Thtfc  purge  and  clcanlc  the  air,io  as  to  render  it  high- 
ly falubrious ;  the  certainty  of  which  is  thus  diftinguilh- 
ed,  that  when  they  fail  of  making  their  annual  vilits,  as 
fometimes  they  do,  difealcs  and  deatli  liiid  an  entrance 
into  the  illand,  which  othcrwife  would  loon  be  ovcr- 
ilocked  with  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  might  be  expected  from  its  lituation, 
the  breezes  from  the  mountains  being  conftant  and 
very  refrefliing.  The  tops  of  thcfe  mountains  arc  ia 
winter  covered  with  fuow;  which,  melting  in  the  fum- 
mer,  furnilhcs  abundance  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  with 
which  the  country  is  plentifully  watered :  fo  that  the 
foil,  though  not  very  deep,  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing Turkey  corn  and  rice  twice  a  year,  and  the 
hittr  in  great  abundance.  Moft  funs  of  cattle  are 
found  here,  good  in  their  kind,  and  are  very  cheap  ;  wihl 
goals  and  wild  hogs  are  found  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  here  alfo  arc  vaft  quantities 
of  wild  fowl  ofvdiffercnt  kinds,  lilli,  and  land  tor- 
loifes,  affording  at  once  the  moll  delicate  and  whole- 
fome  food.  As  to  fruits,  they  have  bananas,  oranges, 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  other  kinds  ;  neither  does  it 
want  valuable  commodities,  particularly  ebony,  cotton, 
wliite  pepper,  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  and  tobacco  ;  all 
excellent  in  their  kind,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.  This  illand  is  alio  happy  in  its  defi- 
ciencies ;  for  no  animals  that  arc  venomous  are  to  be 
found  therein,  and  only  two  forts  that  are  difagreeable 
to  the  light,  viz.  fpiders  of  the  lize  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  weave  nets  of  a  furpriling  llrength,  reckoned  by 
fome  capable  of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  as  va- 
luable as  filk ;  and  bats  of  a  mofl  enormous  fize,  which 
are  not  only  fkinned  and  eaten,  but  cftecmed  alfo  the 
greateft  delicacy  that  they  have. 

The  illand  of  Bourbon  was  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  154J,  as  appears  by  a  date  infcribed  by 
them  npon  a  pillar  when  they  firft  landed  ;  but  wheti 
the  French  fettled  in  Madagafcar,  this  illand  was  to- 
tally defolate.  Three  Frenchmen  being  baniffied  thi- 
ther, and  left  there  for  three  years,  made  fuch  a  report 
of  it  at  their  return  as  furprifed  their  countrymen. 
They  lived  moft  of  tliat  time  upon  pork  ;  and  though 
they  were  in  a  manner  naked,  yet  they  affirmed  that 
they  never  had  the  leaft  pain  or  ficknefs  whatever. 
This  tempted  one  Anthony  Taureau  to  go  over  thi- 
ther in  i6j4,  accompanied  by  fevcn  French  and  fix  ne- 
groes, whocarried  with  them  the  cattle  from  which  the 
ifland  has  been  flocked  ever  lince.  The  firft  thing  they 
did  was  to  ercd  the  arms  of  France,  by  order  of  Mr 
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Sburbon.  Falconrt  who  was  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  be- 
'  x  '  [low  upon  the  iflanci  a  new  name.  Then  they  (ct  up 
huts,  itti  hid  out  gardens,  in  wliich  iliry  cultivated 
melons,  different  forts  of  roots  and  tobacco;  but  juft 
as  the  lift  became  rijic,  the  whole  plantation  was  de- 
(Iroyed  by  a  h'lrricanc.  The  French,  however,  went 
to  work  again  ;  and  by  having  Ibinc  acquaintance  with 
the  climate,  fiicceedcd  better  and  added  aloes  to  the 
reft  of  their  plantations  :  but  receiving  no  fnccour  irom 
Madagjfcar,  and  being  tired  of  living  by  ihemfclvcs  in 
the  iilc  of  Bourbon,  they  very  readily  embraced  tlic 
offer  of  an  Etiglilh  captain,  and  in  theycar  165S  em- 
barked for  Madrafs.  When  the  laft  great  blow  was 
given  to  the  French  at  Madagafcar  by  the  natives,  who 
furprifcd  and  cut  them  otf  in  one  night,  there  efcaped 
as  many  men  as  with  their  wives,  who  were  natives, 
filled  two  canoes  ;  and  thefe  being  driven  by  the  wind 
ontheille  of  Bourbon  were  the  next  fct  of  people 
who  inhabited  it.  This  laft  colony,  for  want  of  an  op- 
portunity to  remove,  were  conftrained  to  cultivate  this 
new  country  of  theirs,  and  to  remain  in  it.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  further  ftockof  inhabitants  arrived.  A 
pirate  that  hid  been  committing  depred.'.iions  in  the 
Indies,  returning  to  Europe,  ran  aihore,  and  was  fplit 
topieccs  iipon  the  rocks,  fo  that  the  crew  were  forced 
to  join  themfevcs  to  the  former  inliabitants  ;  and  as 
they  had  on  board  their  veflTel  a  great  many  Indian 
women  whom  they  had  made  prifoners,  they  lived  with 
them,  and  in  proccfs  of  time  had  a  numerous  poftcrity. 
As  Eaft  India  Ihips  touched  frequently  here,  when  too 
late  to  double  the  Cape,  many  of  the  failors,  for  the 
fake  of  the  women,  deferted  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, and  ftaying  behind  became  planters  in  the  i(le 
of  Bonrbon.  As  the  place  grew  more  populous,  the 
people  naturally  became  more  civilized,  and  dclirons  of 
living  in  a  more  commodious  manner  ;  which  induced 
them  to  build  fniall  vefTcls,  that  in  thcfc  they  might 
fometimes  make  a  trip  to  Madagafcar,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  Haves,  whom  they  employed  in  their  plantations 
to  cultivate  aloes,  tobacco,  and  other  things,  with 
which  they  drove  a  fmall  trade,  when  fliipsof  any  na- 
tion anchored  in  their  roads  for  tlic  fake  of  refrelh- 
ments.  In  this  fituation  ihey  were,  when  the  French 
Eaft  India  Company  put  in  their  rlaini  ;  and  alliiming 
the  property  of  tiie  iiland,  fent  thither  five  or  fix  fami- 
lies and  a  govrrnor.  At  fii ft  the  inhabitants  expected 
to  reap  fome  benefit  from  their  new  matters  ;  but  find- 
ing very  little,  and  thinking  the  governor  took  toomuch 
upon  hiu'.,  they  revolted  at  th«  inftigation  of  a  prieft, 
fcized  their  governor  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  of  hunger  and  grief.  For  this  fome 
of  the  ringleaders  were  punilhed,  a  kind  of  fort  was 
ercifled,  fome  guns  placed  on  it,  and  the  Fretich 
flag  kept  flying  ;  but  in  other  refpeels  fo  little  care  was 
taken,  that,  till  within  thefe  40  years,  the  illand  was 
in  no  ftatc  of  defence. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  171 7,  was 
computed  at  2000  ;  viz,  900  free,  and  1 100  (laves.  A- 
niongft  thefe  people  the  ufual  diftiui'tion  of  whites  and 
blacks  entirely  fails:  for  even  ihc  free  are  of  dificrent 
colours;  and  a  French  writer  alfures  iis,  that  he  fawin 
a  church  one  family,  confulingof  live  generations,  of  all 
complexions.  Theeldcftwasa  female,  1 08  years  of  age, 
of  a  brown  black,  like  the  Indians  of  Madagafcar;  her 
«l4oglucr,  aninlatto, ;  her  grand-daughter  a  incftizo;  her 
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tcr,  again,  of  an  olive  eolour  ;  and  the  daughter  of  this  ' •^ 

laft  as  fair  as  any  Englilh  girl  of  the  fame  age.  Thcfc 
people  are  generally  fpeuking,  of  a  gentle  cjuiet  difpo- 
lition  ;  very  induftrious  ;  and  fubmillive  enough  to  au- 
thority, provided  it  is  excrcifcd  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  equity  and  decency  ;  forotherwifc  the  whole  of  them 
are  apt  to  rife  in  rebellion  at  once  ;  and  the  flaves  have 
fo  little  rrafon  to  complain  of  their  matters,  that  ihey 
are  always  on  the  fame  fide.  The  ifiand  is  divided  in- 
to four  quarters.  The  firft  is  that  of  St  Paul,  which  is 
tile  largeft  and  bcft  jicopled  :  ihcir  lioufes  arc  built  at 
the  footofafteep  mountain,  and  on  both  fides  of  a  frclh 
water  lake.  As  for  ilie  plantations,  they  are  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  which  tjiey  afcend  by  a  very  rough  and 
troublefome  paflagc.  On  the  f  immit  there  is  a  fpacious 
plain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  dividtd  into  plantations 
of  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  fugar,  and  fruits.  The  quarter 
of  St  Dennis  lies  fcvcn  leagues  from  that  of  St  Paul, 
towards  the  eaft;  and  there  the  governor  relidcs.  It  is 
not  fo  well  peopled  as  the  former  ;  but  the  country  is 
more  pleafunt,  and  the  fituation  better.  At  two  leagues 
diftance,  proceeding  along  the  fea  coaft,  is  the  quar- 
ter of  St  Mary's,  which  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
laft  and  moft  fertile  quarter  is  that  of  St  Sufannah, 
which  is  at  the  dittance  of  four  leagues  from  St  Den- 
nis. The  road  between  thefe  two  quarters  is  tolerable, 
though  part  of  it  has  been  cut  with  much  dilHcuiiy 
through  a  wood :  but  the  paflage  from  St  Dennis  to 
St  Paul  is  only  by  fea. 

When  the  prcfent  company  of  India  became,  by 
their  perpetual  ettabliflimeni,  polTeired  of  the  ifland  of 
Bourbon,  they  began  to  improve  it  exceedingly  ;  rail- 
ing new  forts  and  baiicries,  lb  as  to  render  it  in  a  man- 
ner inaccelfible  ;  and  importing  coffee-trees  from  Ara- 
bia, which  have  fucceedcd  lb  well,  that  it  is  believed 
they  produce  an  eighth,  according  to  fome  a  fixih,  part 
as  much  coffee  as  is  raifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  and  it  is  likewife  held  next  in  goodnefs  to  tliat. 
— In  1763,  the  population  amotinted  to  4627  white 
people,  and  i  J149  blacks  ;  the  cattle  confitted  of  8702 
beeves,  4084  Ibeep,  7405  goats,  and  7619  hogs.  Upon 
an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they  ga- 
thered as  much  caliava  as  would  feed  ihrir  flaves, 
I, I  ?j, 000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844,100  pouuds  of 
rice,  2,879,100  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100 
pounds  of  Coffee  ;  which  laft  the  company  bought  up  at 
about  3d  per  pound. 

In  1748,  Admiral  Bofcawen  appeared  before  this 
ifland  with  a  Briiilh  licet;  but  found  it  fo  well  fortified 
botli  by  nature  and  art,  that  he  was  obliged,  after 
fome  cannonading  to  very  little  purpofc,  to  purfue 
his  voyage. 

Bourbon  (NichoUsl,  a  famous  Latin  pt)et  in  the 
i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vandeure  near  Langrcs, 
and  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  man  who  was  matter  of  fevtral 
forges.  Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  her  daughter  Jane  d'.^lbret  of  Navarre,  the  mother 
of  kin^  Heury  IV.  At  length  he  retired  to  Condc» 
where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died  about  ihe  year  1550. 
He  wrote  ci,iht  books  of  Epigrams;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  which  he  has  iniitled  Fararia.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  ihe  Greek  lan- 
guage.    Erafmus  praifcs  his  epigrams. 

Bourbon  (Niciiolas),  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
3  P  •?  poet. 
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juourboB  poet,  was  nephew  to  the  prccciliug.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric in  I'cvcral  co'.lcgcs  ol  Paris;  and  ihc  cardinal  de 
Ptiron  caiifcd  liim  to  be  nominated  prottflbr  of  elo- 
quence in  the  Royal  College:  he  was  alio  canon  of 
l..in>;rcs,  and  one  of  the  40  of  tlie  French  academy. 
At  lcn;.^th  he  retircil  to  tiic  father-i  of  tlie  oratory, 
where  he  died  in  1644,  aged  70.  ile  is  ellcenicd  one 
»t  ilie  grcattll  Laiin  pocis  France  has  produced.  His 
j)oeuis  were  printed  at  I'aris  in  1630. 

FiouaBON-L<;/;9',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
B-ir^und/,  and  in  the  Autimnois.  It  is  remarkable  for 
itscallle  ami  baihs ;  and  there  is  a  large  marble  pavc- 
nunt,  called  the_i,';va/  b^ith,  whicli  is  a  work  of  the 
llonians.  It  is  I'eatcd  near  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  46.  N.  Lat.  46.  37. 

B'jURBos  L'yJrchambtiii.i,  a  finall  town  of  France, 
remarkable  for  its  baths,  which  arc  exceedingly  hot. 
E.  Long.  3.  28.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

FamHi  of  BouRb'jx  arc  the  reigning  princes  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Henry  IV.  in  15S9,  though  of 
the  loth  generation,  was  the  neareil  heir .;  and  fiiccced- 
cd  Henry  111.  (the  tirll  of  the  Valois  race),  whofc  bro- 
ther Francis  11.  married  Mary  Qiicen  of  Scots,  and  both 
died  withoiit  ilFiie.  Louis  XVllh.  is  the  5lh  kin)t  of 
this  family  in  fucccffion.  This  family  alio  mounted  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  1700,  by  Philip  V.  grandfon  to 
Louis  XIV.  which  was  the  occalion  of  ihe  long  and 
bloody  war  that  cniled  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A 
branch  of  the  Spanilh  family  likcwifc  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1734.  Thele  three 
branches  entered  into  a  treaty  ortcnlwe  ajid  defenfive  in 
1761,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ih.efiiwiJ^-  coiiijia^t. 

BOUl«.L50NE-LE-BAiNS,atown  of  France  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  in  the  Balhgni,  famous  for  its  hot  baths. 
E.  LuiiJ.  5.  4j.  N.  Lai.  47.  54. 

BOUIIBONNOIS,  a  province  of  France,  with  ilie 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nivernols 
and  Berry  ;  on  the  well,  by  Berry  and  a  fmall  part  of 
upper  Marche  ;  on  the  fuuih  by  Auvcrgne  ;  and  on  the 
call,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
fruits,  pallures,  wood,  game,  and  wine.  Its  principal 
town  is  Moulins  ;  and  the  rivers  arc  the  Loire,  the  AU 
litr,  and  the  Chur. 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  whofc 
for;iticaiions  arc  demolilhed.  It  is  fcated  on  a  canal  that 
goes  to  Dunkirk,  in  E.  Long.  21.  I  J.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

BOURCHIER  (John),  lord  Bemars,  grandfon  and 
heir  of  a  lord  of  the  fume  name,  who  was  dcfcended 
from  Thomas  of  Woodllock,  duke  of  Glouceller,  and 
h  id  been  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  conlLible  of  Wiml- 
for-calHf,  under  Edward  IV.  Our  lord  John  was 
crcited  a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  York  lecond  foil  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  tirft 
known  by  quelling  an  infurreftiou  at  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonlhire,  raifcd  by  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith,  in 
1495,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  He  was  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  I'lege 
of  Therounne,  under  Henry  VIII.  by  whom  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  lieutenant  of 
Calais  and  the  Marches,  appointed  toconduft  the  lady 
Mary  the  king's  t'lilcr  into  France  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XII.  and  had  the  extraordinary  happinefs 
of  continuing  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the  fpace 
of  iS  years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1533,  aged  63.  He 
iranllaied,  by  King  Henry's  command, Froillkrt's  Chro- 
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niclc;  which  was  printed  in  1J23,  by  Richard  Puifo::, 
the  Icholar  of  Ca.v.ton,  and  the  lifth  on  the  lilt  of  Enu'- 
lifli  printers.  His  oilier  works  were  a  whiitiJical  med- 
ley of  iranllations  from  French,  Spanidi,  aud  Italian 
novels,  which  Icem  to  have  been  the  mode  then,  as  they 
were  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Thcfe  were. 
The  life  of  Sir  Arthur,  an  Armorican  knight ;  The 
famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux  ;  Marcus  Au- 
relius;  and,  the  calllc  of  love.  He  compoftd  alfo  a 
book,  of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  ;  and 
a  comedy  entitled  In  inVi/u-ani,  which  is  mentioned  in 
none  of  the  catalogues  of  Eiiglifli  plays.  Anthony 
Wood  fays  it  was  ufually  at'fcd  at  Calais  after  vcl'pers. 

BOURDALOUE  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  Jcfuits,  and  one  of  the  grcatelt  orators 
France  lias  produced,  was  born  at  Bouigcs,  on  the  20lh 
of  Augulf  1632.  After  having  preached  at  Provence, 
lie,  in  1699,  went  to  Paris;  and  there  met  with  fuch 
appi  lufe,  that  the  king  refolved  10  hear  him  ;  on  whicii 
he  was  i'cnt  for  to  court,  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore Louis  XIV.  He  aiUfled  the  Tick,  vifncd  ihc  pri- 
fonersand  hulpitals,  and  was  very  liberal  in  giving  alms. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1704.  The 
bell  edition  of  his  fermons  is  in  odavo. 

BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient,  large,  handlbmc,  and 
rich  town  of  France,  capital otGuiennc,  an  archbidiop's 
fee  ;  has  an  univcrlity  and  anacadtmy  ofarisandfciences. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  \ihich  the  river  Ga- 
ronne is  tiie  ftring.  The  rive^  is  bordered  by  a  large 
quay,  and  the  water  rifcs  four  yards  at  full  tide,  ior  whicli 
reafon  the  largcll  velfcls  can  come  up  to  it  very  readily. 
The  caUle  called  the  Truvifn.t  is  feaied  at  the  entrance 
of  the  quay,  and  the  river  runs  roimd  its  walls.  Moft 
ot  the  great  llrects  lead  to  the  quay.  The  town  has 
12  gates  ;  and  near  another  caftle  arc  fine  walks  ini- 
dtr  fcvcral  rows  of  trees.  The  ancient  city  of  Bour- 
deaux, though  conliderable  in  point  of  iize,  was  ill 
built,  badly  paved,  dang<rous,  without  police  or  any  of 
thole  municipal  regulations  indifpenfably  rcquifac  10 
render  a  city  fplcndid  or  elegant.  It  has  entirely 
changed  its  appearance  within  thcfe  iall  thirty  years. 
The  public  ediiices  arc  very  noble,  and  all  the  lireeis 
newly  built  are  regular  and  handlbmc.  The  quays 
are  four  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  iifclf  is  conlidcr- 
ably  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  bridge.  On 
tlie  oppoilte,  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  woods, 
vineyards,  churches,  and  villas,  extends  bcyoi-.d  the 
view.  Alinofl  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine  tqucf- 
trian  flatue  in  bronze  eredted  to  the  late  king  in  1 743, 
with  the  following  infcription  : 

Ludovico  qtiindecimo, 

Siepe  vi{}or'!,  fcmpcr  pacificatori ; 

Suos  omiiss,   quam  late  regiium  patet, 
Patcriio  peSiore  gennti ; 

Suonnnhi  aiiimis  penitus  hakitanti. 
The  beauty  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  adjoining  country,  were  probably  the  caufcs  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  city. 
The  ruins  of  a  very  large  amphitheatre  yet  remain,  con- 
flrutlcd  under  the  emperor  Gallienus;  it  is  of  brick  as 
are  molt  of  the  edifices  of  that  period,  when  the  empire 
was  verging  to  its  fall,  and  the  arts  began  rapidly  to 
decline.  During  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  particularly  in  thofe  wliich  the  Normans  re- 
peatedly made,  Bourdeaux  was  ravaged,  burnt,  and  al- 
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Eourdeaux  moft  entirely  tleftroyed.  It  only  began  to  recover  a- 
II  gain  niukr  Htni-y  II.  of  England,  who  liavin{»  nnitt J 
Eourdines  jj  |q  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  ot  Aq'ii- 
tainc,  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  a  principal  object  of  his 
policy,  to  rcftore  thccity  again  to  the  lullrc  from  wliich 
it  had  fallen.  The  Black  Prince  received  allGiiienne, 
Gafcony,  and  many  inferior  provinccsin  full  fovevci^jn. 
ty  from  his  father  Edward  11!.  he  bronghi  his  royal 
e.iptivc,  John  king  of  France,  to  this  city,  after  tiic 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356  ;  and  held  his  court  and  rc- 
lidcnee  here  during  eleven  years.  His  exalted  charac- 
ter, his  uninterrupted  feries  of  good  fortune,  his  victo- 
ries, his  modcfty,  his  afiabiliiy,  and  his  nuinilicence, 
drew  Itrangers  to  Bourdtaux  from  every  part  of  En- 
rope  ;  but  all  this  fplendor  foon  difapptared.  He  li- 
ved to  experience  t!ic  ingratitude  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
to  whom  he  had  rcftovcd  the  kingdom  of  Callilc  ;  he 
became  a  prey  to  dillcmpers  in  the  vigour  of  life  ;  he 
faw  his  dominions  reunited  again  in  many  of  their 
branches  to  the  crov.n  of  France,  by  Charles  V.  ;  he 
loll  his  eldcll  fon  Edwar<l,  a  prince  of  the  highcit  cx- 
peclations  ;  and  at  length,  overcome  with  forrov.-at  this 
lall  afiliction,  he  quitted  Bonrdeaux,  and  rc-emb.irkcd 
for  England,  there  to  expire  a  mcuiorable  example  of 
the  halfv  revolution  of  human  greatnefs  !  In  145?, 
Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  re-entered  the  city,  and 
fubiefteJ  the  whole  province  of  Gnienne,  which  had 
been  near  three  centuries  under  the  Faigliih  government. 
Cotifcions  of  the  importance  ot  Inch  a  conquelf,*  he  or- 
dered the  Chetcan  Tror.ipctte  to  be  built  to  defend 
the  pafl'ige  of  the  river  ;  and  Louis  the  XIV.  afieruards 
employed  the  celebrated  Vauban  loereda  new  fortrcfs, 
ill  the  modern  ftyle  of  milit.try  architefture,  on  the 
lame  fpor. — Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  fortune 
icemed  to  have  chofen  as  the  objed  of  her  extremell 
rigour  and  extrcmcit  bounty,  was  removed  from  the 
pnfons  of  Niort  in  Poitlou  where  Ihe  was  born,  with 
her  father  the  Baron  d'Aubigne,  to  this  callle,  ulierc 
ihc  ufed  to  play  with  the  daughter  of  the  turnkey,  in 
the  greated  indigence.  Bourdcaux  prcfents  (evj  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  The  cathedral  appears  to  be  very 
old,  and  has  fulfered  confulerably  from  the  eff'efts  of 
time.  Tlic  nnfonunatc  duke  ol  Guienne,  brother  to 
Louis  the  XL  who  was  poifomd  in  1475,  lies  buried 
before  the  high  altar.  The  adjacent  country,  more 
peculiarly  the  Pays  de  Mcdcc,  which  produces  the 
linelt  clarets,  is  exceedingly  plcal'ant,  and  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  vintage,  forms  one  of  the  moll  delicious 
landfcapes  in  the  world.  W.  Long.  o.  39.  N.  Lat. 
44.   JO. 

UOURDELOT  (John),  a  learned  French  critic, 
who  lived  at  the  dole  of  the  i6th  and  beginningof  the 
I7ih  centuries.  He  diltinguilhcd  himfelf  by  writing 
notes  on  Lucian,  Petronius,  and  Hcliodorus;  by  an 
Univerfal  Hillory  ;  Commentaries  on  Juvenal ;  aTrea- 
tife  on  the  Etymology  of  French  words-,  and  by  fomc 
other  works  which  were  never  publilhcd. — Tliere  was 
alfo  an  abbe  Boiu'dclot,  his  filler's  fon,  who  changed 
his  naine  from  Peter  Michon  to  oblige  his  uncle.  He 
was  a  celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great 
reputation  by  a  Trcalife  on  the  Viper,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1681;. 

BOURDINES,  a  town  of  the  AuP.rian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Naniur.  E.  Long.  j.  o.  N. 
Lat.  50.  3). 


BOURDON  (Scbaftian),  a  famous  painter,  born  at 
Montptiier,  in  1619.  He  fliidied  feven  years  at  Rome  ; 
and  acquired  fuch  rtpaiaiion,  that  at  his  rciiirn  to 
France  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  was 
made  reftor  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris.  He 
fuccceded  bci'ter  in  his  landicapcs  than  in  his  hiftory- 
painiing.  His  pieces  are  fcidom  (inilhed;  and  thofc  that 
arc  fo,  are  not  always  the  finclt.  He  once  laid  a  wager 
with  a  friend,  that  he  fnould  paint  12  heads  after  The 
life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  one  day.  He  won  it;  ami 
ihefcarefaid  not  to  be  the  word  things  he  ever  did.  His 
moll  confiderabic  pieces  are,  The  gallery  of  ^L  de  Brc- 
toiivilliers,  in  the  ille  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and,  Thcfrvrii 
works  of  Mercy,  which  he  etched  by  himfelf.  But  tlic 
moft  clieemed  of  all  his  performances  is.  The  mariyrdoiii 
of  St  Peter,  drawn  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dajiic  :  It 
is  kept  as  one  of  the  choiceft  rarities  of  that  cathedra!. 
Bourdon  was  a  Calvinid ;  mucli  valued  and  refpciilcd, 
however,  in  a  Popidi  country,  becaufc  his  life  and  man- 
ners were  good.  We  have  alfo  by  this  niader  .i  great 
number  of  etchings;  which  are  executed  iiia  bold,  ma- 
derly  llyle,  and  much  more  rinilhed  than  thofc  Wc gene- 
rally meet  with  from  the  point  of  the  painter.  Thry 
arc  juftly  held  in  the  highcdcllimatioii  by  the  I'cncral- 
ity  of  collcclors.     He  died  in  1673,  aged  J4. 

BOURDON'E'E,  in  heraldry, the  famewiih  pomee. 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Caycinie,  a 
French  colony  on  ilie  coad  of  Guiana,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  in  W.  Long.  52.  o.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

BuVRC-oi-Brtlfi,  a  town  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Brcli'e,  in  the  province  of  Burg\indy.  It  is  fcatcd  on 
the  river  Refouffe,  almod  in  the  centre  of  Brcifc,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  13. 

BovRG-fiir-i\hr,  a  fea-port  town  of  France  in  Gui- 
enne, and  in  the  Sourdclois,  witli  a  tolerable  good 
harbour  ;  feattd  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dor- 
dogne  and  Garonne,  in  W.  Long.  ;.  jj.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BOURGES,  an  anc'cnt  and  large  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  Berry,  an  arclibifhop's  fee,  and  a  famo'Js 
iiniverlity.  The  archbilhop  aliumes  the  title  of  Fatii- 
arch  of  ths  Aqiiitairii,  and  enjoys  the  rights  of  primacy 
with  regard  to  Albi.  It  is  feaicd  between  two  fmall 
rivers,  the  Evry  and  the  Orron,  upon  a  hill  that  has  a 
gentle  defccnt  down  to  thefe  rivers,  by  %\  hich  it  is  al- 
mod furronnded,  for  there  is  but  one  avenue  to  it  by 
land,  which  is  that  of  Port  Bourbonnoux.  It  llands 
upon  a  great  deal  of  ground  ;  but  one  pan  of  it  is  with- 
out houfes  ;  and  the  red  is  but  thinly  peopled  with 
gentlemen,  dndents,  and  eccleliallics,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  fouls  amounting  only  to  about  1800.  They  have 
no  manner  of  trade  but  for  liicir  own  nccelfaries.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  walls  of  the 
old  are  almod  entire,  and  the  new  town  is  almod  as 
large  as  the  old.  There  are  fcveral  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneiies.  The  parilli  church,  dedicated  10  St  Ste- 
phen, is  a  fine  old  Gothic  ftrueturc:  it  is  fcatcd  on  the 
liighcd  part  of  the  city,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  front 
are  two  handlbmc  high  towers.  The  new  one,  whicij 
is  built  in  the  room  of  one  which  tell  down,  is  alnirll 
200  feet  high.  Bourbon  (quare  is  the  largcd  in  thccity, 
where  there  was  formerly  an  amphitheatre,  and  now  a 
market.  There  is  a  fine  walk  from  St  A'ichacl's-gate 
into  the  fields,  and  three  alleys  formed  by  four  ranks 
of  trees,  the  middleraoft  of  which  is  fpacioos  :  bclidrs 

Tht  univerfity  isfa- 
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which,  there  is  a  vcrj-  long  mall. 
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r.ourgct    mous  for  tlic  ftiidy  of  the  law.    This  city  Hands  aliiioft 
II         ill  the  centre  of  France.     E.   Long.  2.  ;o.  N.  Lat. 

"  "  '  BOURGET  (Dom.  John),  an  ingenious  French 
aniiqiiaiy,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Beaumains  near 
Kalaile,  in  the  liioccfc  of  Seez,  in  1724.  He  was  e- 
ducatcU  at  the  grjniniar-fchool  at  Caen,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  that  iiniverlity,  and  purfned  his  ihi- 
dics  with  great  diligence  and  I'licccfs  till  1745,  wlien 
he  became  a  Bencdidiiic  monk  of  the  abbey  ot  St  Mar- 
tin de  Secz.  Some  time  after  this,  he  was  appointed 
prior  clauilral  of  the  faid  abbey,  and  continued  fix 
years  in  thai  otiice,  when  he  was  nominated  prior  of 
Tiron  en  Perchc  :  whence  being  tranfiatcd  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Si  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  capacity  of  fub-prior, 
he  managed  the  temporalities  of  that  religions  hoiife 
during  two  years,  as  he  did  their  fpiritnaliiies  for  one 
year  longer  ;  after  which,  according  to  the  ciiftom  of 
the  honfe,  he  icfigned  his  office.  His  fiipcriors,  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit  and  learning,  removed  him  thence  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  rclidcd  till  i  764.  He  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
<inaries  of  London, 'j;in.  to.  176?  ;  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefc  honour- 
able offices,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities,  enabled  him  not  only  to  purfue  his 
favourite  fludy  of  t!ie  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  fome 
of  the  principal  Benediaine  abbeys  in  Norrnandy,  bat 
likewifc  gave  him  accefs  to  all  their  charters,  deeds, 
regifter-books,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  he  examined  with 
great  care,  and  left  behind  him  in  MS.  large  and  ac- 
curate accounts  «f  the  abbeys  of  St  Peter  de  Jumieges, 
St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  queen  Matilda), 
and  a  very  particular  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
Thefe  were  all  written  in  French.  The  "  Hiftory  of 
the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bee,"  (which  he  prefented  to  Dr 
Ducarel  in  1764)  is  only  an  abftraiit  of  his  larger 
work.  This  ancient  abbey  (\Vhich  hath  produced  fe- 
vcral  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  and  other  illuftrious 
prelates  of  Britain)  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
old  hiftorians.  The  death  of  our  worthy  Benedic- 
tine (which  happened  on  new-year's  day  1776)  was 
occafioned  by  his  unfortunate  ncgledl  of  a  hurt  he  got 
in  liis  leg  by  falling  down  two  or  three  ftcps  in  going 
from  the  hall  to  the  cloifter  of  the  abbey  of  St  Ste- 
phen at  Caen,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  light 
of  a  glimmering  lamp  that  was  placed  in  that  palfagc. 
He  lived  nniverfally  efteemed,  and  died  finierely  re- 
gretted by  all  tliofe  who  were  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  was   buried  in  the  church  of  the  faid  abbey,  Jan. 

3.  1776. 

BOURGET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  featcd  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name.     E.   Long.  5.   55.  N.    Lat. 

45-  45- 

BOURGOGNE,  or  Burgundy,  as  wc  call  it ;  a 
confidciable  province  of  France  with  the  title  of  a  du- 
chy. It  is  I  50  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Franche  Conipte ;  on  the 
weft,  by  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois  ;  on  the  fouih,  by 
Lyoniiois  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Champagne.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  produces  excellent 
wine.     It  is  watered  by  th«rivers Seine,  Dehune,  Bre- 


bince,  Armanfon,  Ouche,  Souzon,  Tille,  and  Saonc.  Eourguig-* 
There  are  four  mineral  fprings  at  Apoigny,  Primcau,  """s 
Bourbon-Lancy,  and  St  Rtine.  The  firll  are  obfcure,  ;l 
and  the  two  laft  in  high  reputation.  In  the  canton  of  ^"'""'g"""; 
Brelie,  there  are  two  fubterranean  lakes  which  often 
overflow  in  times  of  the  greateft  drought,  and  lay  a 
large  traft  of  ground  under  water  :  one  of  them  has  no 
apparent  fpring  or  opening  ;  and  yet  in  a  dry  feafon,  it 
throws  out  water  enough  to  overflow  the  meadow-land 
near  it.  The  grottos  or  caves  of  Arcy  are  feated  about 
18  miles  from  Auxere,  and  over  them  is  foil  aboat 
10  feet  deep.  The  entrance  into  thefe  cavities  is  2C0 
pacesloiig,  but  narrow.  There  are  arches  which  form 
feveral  vaults,  from  whence  drop  clear  water,  which 
turns  into  a  brilliant  hard  ftone.  Twenty  paces  from 
the  entrance  is  a  lake,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  that 
part  ot  thcwater  that  will  not  petrify.  The  higheft  of 
thefe  vaults  is  not  above  eight  feet.  About  80  paces 
from  the  entrance  there  is  a  kind  of  hall,  with  acottcc- 
colourcd  ceiling,  wherein  there  are  a  thoufand  odd  fi- 
gures, which  have  a  very  agreeable  effca.  Dijon  is 
the  capital  town. 

BOURGUIGNONS.or  Burgunpians,  one  of  the 
northern  nationswho  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  in  Gaul.  They  were  of  a  great  ftaturc,  and  very 
warlike;  for  which  reafen  thcenipcror  Valentinianihe 
Great  engaged  them  in  his  fervice  againft  the  Germans. 
They  lived  in  tents  v\hich  were  clofe  to  each  other,  that 
iliey  nlight  the  more  readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  nn- 
forefeen  attack.  Thefe  conjunftions  oftenis  they  called 
burghs  ;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us. 
Sidonius  Appollinaris  tells  us,  that  they  wore  long  hair, 
took  great  pleafure  in  finging,  and  were  fond  of  praifc 
for  their  vocal  talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great 
quantities  ;  and  anoinied  their  hair  with  butter,  deem- 
ing that  uniflion  very  ornamcnial.  Their  crown  was 
at  firll  elcdive,  and  the  authority  of  their  kings  expi- 
red with  their  fuccefs.  They  were  not  only  account- 
able for  their  own  mifconducft,  but  likewife  for  the  ca- 
lamities of  nature,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  They 
were  depufed  if  they  had  loftabattle  ;  if  they  fucceedcd 
ill  in  any  enterprize  ;  or  if,  in  (liort,  any  great  event 
had  not  correfponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  public. 
They  were  not  more  favourably  treated  in  cafe  of  a  bad 
harvefl  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epidemical  diftemper  had 
ravaged  the  ftate.  At  firft  they  were  governed  by  many 
kings,  and  hendin  was  the  tille  of  the  royal  dignity. 
But  in  latter  limes  they  were  fubjefted  to  one  fove- 
reign  ;  and  they  grew  humane  and  civilized,  efpecially 
when  Chriftianity  was  propagated  in  their  country.  Be- 
fore that  epocha,  their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  other  northern  nations.  They  had  many 
priefts,thechief  of  whom  wasdiftinguiffied  by  the  name 
oi  fiiiiftnis.  He  was  perpetual,  and  they  paid  him  great 
refpeft  and  veneration. 

BOURIGNON  (Antonietta),  a  famous  enihufiaftic 
preacher  and  pretended  prophetefs,  was  born  at  Lifle 
in  1616.  At  her  birth  (he  was  fo  deformed,  that  it  was 
debated  fome  days  in  the  family  wheiher  it  was  not 
proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a  monfter  :  but  her  deformity  di- 
minifliing,  flte  wasfpared  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  fuch 
a  degree  of  beauty,  that  file  had  her  admirers.  From 
her  childhood  to  her  old  age  (lie  had  an  cxirsorriinary 
turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publillied 
a  great  number  of  books  jilted  with  very  fuigular  no- 
tions ; 
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Uiuriguon   tions  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  are  iniilled  The 
light  of  Tm  IVorld,  and  Iht:  tejtr/io/iy  of  Truth.     Slie 
was  an  enemy  to  rcal'oii  and  common  fcnie,  vvbicli  (he 
inaintaiiicd  onglit  to  give  place  to  the   ilhimination  of 
divine  fai[h  ;  and  aliened,  tliat  whenever  any  one  was 
born  again   by   embracing   her  doctrine,  llic  felt  tlie 
pains  and  tiirocsof  a  woman  in  labour.     Of  her  pre- 
tended vifions  and  revelations  we  iliall  give  oneinjtancc 
as  a  famplc.     In  one  of  her  ecflafies  llic  hw  Adam   in 
the  fame  I'orm  in  which  he  appeared  before  his  fall,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  capable  of  procreating  o- 
ther  men,  lincc  he  himfelf  poircil'ed  in  himfelf  the  prin- 
•  Sec  the     ciples  of  both  fcxcs.*'     Nay  Ihe  pretended  it  was  told 
article  y£-    her  that  he  had  carried  this  procreating  faculty  fo  far 
Jmi.  as  to  produce  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrill.    "  The 

firft  man  (fays  Ihe),  whom  Adam  brought  forth  without 
any  concurrent  allillance  in  his  gloritied  Ifate,  was  cho- 
fen  by  God  to  be  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  ;  the  or- 
gan and  inllrument  by  which  God  would  communi- 
cate himfelf  externally  to  men  :  This  is  Chrift  ilic  firft 
born  united  to  human  nature,  both  God  and  man." 
Befides  thefe  and  fuch  like  extravagancies,  (he  had  other 
forbidding  qualities,  her  temper  was  inorofc  and  pec- 
■vi(h,  and  Ihe  was  extremely  avaricious  and  greedy  of  a- 
maHing  riches.  She  drelled  like  an  hermit,  and  travel- 
led to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland.  In 
the  laft  Ihe  made  a  ((rong  party,  and  fomc  thou- 
fand  feiJtarifts,  known  by  the  name  of  Bourigtwijls. 
She  died  at  Faneker  in  the  provinoe  of  Frife,  Oftober 
30th,  i63o.  Her  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols 
odavo. 

BOURN,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliirc  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  i.  17.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is 
a  pretty  large  place,  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and 
provifions,  and  is  noted  for  the  coronation  of  king 
Edmund. 

BOURNE,  or  Burn,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  all  little  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  fliU  ufcd  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England. 

BOURO,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well  cultivated  ; 
and  is  now  fubjcct  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a  for- 
trefs  here.  Some  mountains  in  it  are  exceeding  high, 
and  the  fea  on  one  fide  is  uncommonly  deep.  It  pro- 
duces nutmegs  and  cloves,  as  well  as  cocoa  and  banana 
trees  ;  befides  many  vegetables  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  E. 
Long.  129.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUTANT,  or  Arch-Boutant,  in  archite<5lure, 
an  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  reins 
of  a  vault  to  prevent  its  giving  way 

yi pillar  BouTANT,  is  a  large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone, 
made  to  fupport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE',  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called  ^«///<^, 
when  his  legs  are  in  a  Itraight  line  from  the  knee  to 
the  coronet  :  (hort-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boutc, 
and  on  the  other  hand  long-jointed  horfes  are  not. 

BOUTS-RIMES,  a  popular  term  in  the  French  poet- 
ry ;  fignifying  certain  rhymes,  difpolcd  in  order,  and 
given  to  a  poet  together  with  a  fubjed,  to  be  filled  up 
with  vcrfes  ending  in  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame 
order.  The  invention  of  the  bouts-rimes  is  owing  to 
one  Du  Lot,  a  poet,  in  the  year  1649.  Jn  fixing  the 
bouts,  it  is  ufual  to  choofe  fuch  as  fcern  the  remotcll, 
and  have  the  leail  connexion. 
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Some  good  authors  fancy  that  thefe  rhymes  arc  of    B.iutca 
all  oihtrs   the  eaficft,    that  they  allift  the  invention,         i 
and  furnifii  the  nioft  nev/  thoughts  of  all  oihtrs.     Sr.r- , 
ral'in  has  a  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-rimes.    The 
academy  of  LanteriiHb  at  Tholoufe  have  contributed 
towards  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts-rimes,  by 
propofing  each  year  a  fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up  on 
the  glories  of  the  grand  monarquc  :  the  viflorious  fon- 

net  to  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  medal An  indancc 

hereof  may  be  given  in  the  following  one,  filled  up  by 
P.  Commirc. 

Tout  efl grajsd  dam  le  roi,  I'afpeflfcul  defon  buftc 

Rind  nos  fieri  enuemis  plm  jroids  que  des  glajons. 

Et  Cuillaiim:  n' attend  que  le  terns  des  nioilibns, 

Poiirfe  voir  foccomber  fous  tin  bras  fi  robuftc. 

fili'on  ns  nous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d'  Augufte  ; 

Louis  de  hien  regner  lui  feroit  des  If  90ns  : 

Horace  en  vain  I'egalc  aux  dieux  dans  fes  thanfons: 

Mollis  que  mon  heros  il  etoit  fage  et  jade,  &c. 

BOUTON,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  a- 
bout  12  miles  diftant  from  the  fouth-ca(t  part  of  ihc 
iiland  of  MacalTar,  or  Celebes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fmall,  but  well  (haped,  and  of  a  dark  olive  complexion. 
The  principal  town  is  Callafujung,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a  imall  hill,  and  round 
it  a  flone  wall.  The  houles  are  not  built  upon  the 
ground,  but  on  pofts.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
is  Mahometanifm.     E.  Long.  122.  30.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUVILLON,  a  city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 
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BOW  {Arcus),  a  weapon  of  oflfence  made  of  wood, 
horn,  or  other  claflic  matter,  which,  after  being  (Irong- 
ly  bent,  by  means  of  a  firing  faficned  to  its  two  ends, 
in  returning  to  its  natural  (late  throws  out  an  arrow 
with  great  force.  It  is  alfo  called  the  ktig-bcw,  by 
way  of  dirtinflion  from  the  crofs-bow  or  arbalcft. 

The  bow  is  the  molt  ancient,  and  the  moft  univerra4 
of  all  weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the 
mod  barbarous  and  remote  people,  and  who  had  the 
leaft  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  ufc  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  firll  abolillied  in 
France  under  Louis  XI.  in  1481,  and  in  their  place 
was  introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  lialbard, 
pike,  and  broad-fword.  The  long-bow  was  formerly 
in  great  vogue  in  England  ;  moft  of  their  vidories  in 
France  were  acquired  by  it ;  and  many  laws  were  made 
to  regulate  and  encourage  its  ufc.  The  parliament 
under  Henry  Vlll.  complain  "  of  the  dilufe  of  the 
long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-guard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies."  33 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and  ihofe 
praclifed  therein,  archers  or  bowvien.     S<c  Archerv. 

The  ftrength  of  a  bow  may  be  calculated  on  this 
principle,  that  its  fpring,  ;.  e.  the  power  whereby  ii  re- 
rtores  itfelf  to  its  natural  polition,  is  always  proponion- 
ate  to  the  diflance  or  fpacc  it  is  retnoved  thrrelrom. 

The  raoft  barbarous  nations  often  ixcel  in  the  fabric 
oi  the  particul.ir  things  which  they  have  the  greatcft 
necelfity  for  in  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  Lap- 
landers, who  fupport  thcmfelycs  atmoil  eiuirrly  by 
hunting,  have  an  art  of  making  bows,  which  ihofe 
in  improved  parts  of  the  world,  nayc  ncTcr  arrived  at. 

Their 
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Bow.      Their  bow  is  inaJe  of  two  pieces  of  tougli  and  ftrong 

— •' '  wood,  lliaved  liowu  to  ilic  fame  fize,  and  fl.iued  oa 

each  fulc  ;  the  two  Hat  fides  of  the  pieces  arc  brought 
cliifcly  and  evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means 
of  a  gljc  made  of  the  Ikins  of  pcarch,  wliich  they  have 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  which  ihcy  niai<e  a  glue  fupe- 
rior  in  flrength  to  any  which  we  have.  The  two 
pieces,  when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will  never  fc- 
paraic,  and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  expel 
the  arrow,  than  it  could  polfibly  have  been  under  the 
fame  dimenfions  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-firing,  called  Tfixwit, 
was  made  of  horfcs  hair,  and  hence  alio  called  iTTTrna  -, 
though  Homer's  bow-firings  are  frequently  made  of 
liidcs  cut  into  fniall  thongs  ;  whence -rcfa /?c(:«.  The 
upptrniofl  part  of  the  bow,  to  which  the  firing  was 
fattened,  was  cnlled  xofim,  being  commonly  made  of 
gold,  and  the  lall  thing  towards  finifliing  the  bow. 
The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with 
goldorfilver;  whence  wc  have  meimon  of  ai/rci  arc:is ; 
and  Apollo  is  called  Af>i/feTo|e{.  But  the  matter  of 
Mhich  they  were  ordinarily  compofcd,  fecms  to  have 
been  wood  ;  though  tljcy  were  anciently,  Scytliian- 
!ikc,  made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that  of  Pandarus 
in  Homer,  Iliad.  /.  v.  loj. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  is  ufually  afcribed  to  A- 
pollo,  and  was  communicated  to  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Crete,  who  arc  faid  to  liave  been  the  firfl 
of  mortals  who  undcrftood  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows. 
And  hence,  even  ia  latter  ages,  the  Cretan  bows  were 
famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  choofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the 
Ion  of  Pcrfcus,  with  the  invention  of  the  bow  ;  while 
others  afcribe  it  to  Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  pro- 
genitor to  the  Scythian.-,  who  were  excellent  at  this 
art,  and  by  many  reputed  the  lirfl  maftcrs  of  it.  From 
them  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fome  of  whole 
ancient  nobility  were  inflructed  by  the  Scythians  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  which  in  thole  days  palfcd  for  a 
mofl  princely  education.  It  was  ftrfl  introduced  into 
the  Roman  army  in  the  fccond  Punic  war. 

The  Indians  flill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  rcpolifory 
of  the  Royal  Society  we  fee  a  Weft  Indian  bow  two 
yards  long. 

The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation, 
which  diftinguirtied  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and 
other  nations  ;  being  fo  great  as  to  form  an  half-moon 
or  femicircle  :  whence  tlic  fliei'hcrd  in  AlhenKus,  be- 
ing to  defcribe  the  letters  in  Thefeus's  name,  and  cx- 
prclhng  each  of  them  by  fome  appofite  rcfemblance, 
compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow;  meaning  not 
the  more  modern  charadcr  2,  but  the  ancient  C,  which 
is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  iu  0  HCEVC. 
Crofs-Bvir,  is  alfo  called  urbalcjl  or  arbalet ;  which 
word  is  derived  from  arbalijia,  i.  e.  arcubalifia,  "  a 
bow  with  a  (ling."  The  arb.ilet  confifls  of  a  llccl-bow, 
fet  in  a  fliaft  of  wood,  furnilhed  with  a  firing  and  a 
trigger  ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for 
that  purpofe.  It  ferves  to  throw  bullets,  large  ar- 
rows, darts,  &c.  The  ancients  had  large  machines 
for  throwing  many  arrows  at  once,  calleci  arhakts  or 

Bow,  is  alfo  an  inflrument  ufed  at  fea,  for  taking  the 
fun's  altitude  ;  confifling  of  a  large  arch  of  90"  gra- 


duated, a  Ciank  or  flafT,  a  fide  vane,  a  fight  vanr,  and 
an  horizon  vane.     It  is  now  out  of  ufe.  ' 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  wiili 
three  long  fcrcws  that  direft  a  lathe  of  wood  or  fleel 
to  any  arch  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  fliips 
and  projfftions  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  rcqui- 
fitc  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  iTiufic,  a  fniall  machine,  which,  being  drawn 
over  the  firings  of  a  niufical  ihllrument,  makes  it  re- 
found.  It  is  compofed  of  a  fmall  flick,  to  which  arc 
faflcncd  80  or  loohorfe-hairs,  and  a  fcrcw  which  ferves 
to  give  thefc  hairs  a  proper  tenfion.  In  order  that  tiie 
bow  may  touch  the  firings  brifkly,  it  isufual  to  rub  the 
hairs  with  rofin.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair  :  in  lieu  hereof  they 
touched  their  iiiftruments  with  a  plcclrum  ;  over  which 
our  bows  have  great  advantage,  for  giving  long  and 
fhort  founds,  and  other  modifications  which  a  plcftrum 
cannot  produce. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  an  ir.flrument  fo  called  from 
its  figure;  in  ufe  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmiths,  watch- 
makers, &c.  for  making  a  drill  go.  Among  turners  it 
is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  to  which 
they  fallen  the  cord  that  -whirls  rouud  the  piece  to  be 
turned. 

Bow,  a  town  of  Devonfhirc  in  Wales,  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

Bijtvs  of  a  Saddle,  arc  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch- 
wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe's  back,  to  give 
the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  lore-bow  which  fullains  the  pommel,  is  compo- 
fcd of  the  withers,  the  breafls,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troufequin  or  quilted  roll. 
The  bows  are  covered  with  fniews,  that  is  with  bull's 
piz.zlcs  beaten,  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows  to  make 
them  llronger.  Then  they  arc  flrcngthened  with  bands 
of  iron  to  keep  them  tight  ;  and  on  the  lower  fide  are 
nailed  on  the  faddle  flraps,  with  which  they  make  fafl 
the  girths. 

Boil ,  Epauli,  in  Ihip-building,  the  rounding  part  of 
a  Ihip's  lidc  forward,  beginning  at  the  place  where  the 
planks  arch  inwards  ;  and  terminated  where  they  clofe, 
at  the  fltm  or  prow.  It  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, that  a  (liip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  much  bet- 
ter calculated  for  failing  fwiftly,  than  one  with  a  broad 
bow  ;  but  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  a  high  fea,  into 
which  Ihe  always /-/'(Vntv  or  plunges  her  fore-part  very 
deep,  for  want  of  fufficient  breadth  to  repel  the  volume 
of  water  which  flie  fo  eafily  divides  in  her  fall.  The 
former  of  thcfe  is  called  by  feanien  a  Av/;/,  and  the 
other  a  bh.'-ff  bow.  "  The  bow  which  meets  witli  the 
leaft  reflflance  in  a  direft  courfe,  not  only  meets  M'ith 
the  leaf!  rcliftancc  in  oblique  conrfes,  but  alfo  has  tlie 
additional  property  of  driving  the  Icaft  to  leeward  ; 
which  is  a  double  advantage  gained  by  forming  the 
bow  fo  as  to  give  it  that  figure  which  will  be  Icafl  re- 
filled in  moving  through  any  medium.*" 

On  the  Bon,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
comprehended  between  fome  dillant  objeft  and  that 
point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-head,  or  to  which 
the  Ihip's  llerii  is  dirc<5tcd.  This  phrafe  is  equally  ap- 
plicable when  the  objett  is  beheld  from  the  Ihip,  or  dif- 
covercd  by  trigonometrical  calculations  :  As,  wc  faw  a 

fleet 


Bow. 


Traill  Jt 
Navin. 
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BOW 


II 
Uower. 


rteet  at  day-break  bearing  three  points  an  the  flarboard-  carried  at  the  bow  of  a  fhip.  There  arc  generally  two 
bov}  :  that  is,  three  poiiiis  from  tliai  part  of  the  liori-  bowers,  called /r//  and  /econif,  great  iad  litlte  or  bej} 
zon  which  is  right  a-hcad,   towards  the  right-hand,     and^ //vW/ bower.     Sec  Anchor. 


See  the  article  Bearing. 

Bon -dye,  a  kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder; 
but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet  grain  for  fixcdncfsand 
duration.  It  was  brought  into  England,  and  firft  prac- 
lifed  at  the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kcphlcr, 
a  Dutchman,  in  ilie  year  1643. 

Boiv-^ract,  in  the  fca-language,  a  frame  or  compo- 
fjtion  of  old  ropes  or  junks  of  cables,  ul'cd  to  be  laid 
out  at  the  bows,  Hems,  and  fides  of  lliips,  to  preferve 
them  from  great  Hakes  of  ice,  chiefly  when  thty  fail  in 
hi<rh  north  or  foiith  latitudes. 


BOWKSS,  or  Bower,  in  falconry  ;  a  young  hawk, 
when  flic  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  nclt,  and  covets 
to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  cither  a  ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufc 
of  bowling  ;  or  a  vellel  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hold  11- 
(]uors. 

BOWLDER-STONES,  fmall  rtones,  of  a  ronndiOi  fi- 
gure,  and  no  determinate  fizc,  found  on  the  fta-fliore, 
and  on  banks  or  rather  channels  of  rivers. 

BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls. — This 
game  is  praftifcd  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and 


Boil  -net,  or  Bow-ivheel,  an  engine  for  catching  filh,     bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling-alleys 


chiefly  lobflcrs  and  craw-fiHi,  made  of  two  round  wick- 
er bafkeis,  pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  ihrull 
into  the  other  ;  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  fomewhat  bent  inwards.  Jt  is  alfo  ufcd 
for  catching  Ipirrows. 

Bon-Lcggcd,  or  Ba/idy-l.-gged.     Some  children  arc 


The  ikill  of  bowling  depends  much  ou  a  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitablc 
to  it  :  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat  bowl  ;  for  green  fwards 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  as  round  as  a  ball  is  prefer- 
red. 

The  terms  nfed  in  bowling  are,  to  bo'dl'jjtd:,  which 


bow-legged  from  their  birth;  others  become  fo  from  is  when  the  bias  docs  not  hold,  or  is  not  llrong  enough  ; 
fctting  them  on  their  feet  too  early.  The  libia  of  fome  iiarro-LU,  when  it  is  too  llrong,  or  liolds  too  much  ; 
is  crooked;   tiie  knees  of  others  are  dillorted  ;  from  a    ///f/)' iJoiv/.'(/,  is  when  the  ground   is  well  chol'cn     a;)d 


fault  in  the  ankle,  the  fetr  of  fome  are  turned  inwards 
Thefe  are  called  vari ;  and  in  others,  who  are  called 
va!g!,  they  are  turned  outwards.  The  bcfl  method  of 
preventing  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  children  is  to  ex- 
ercife  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by  dancing  or  tof- 
fing  them  about  in  one's  arms;  and  not  felling  them 
much  upon  their  feet,  at  leall  not  without  properly 
fupporting  them  :  if  the  diforder  attends  at  the  birth, 
or  increafes  after  it  is  begun,  apply  emollients,  tlien 
apply  boots  of  flrong  leather,  wood,  &c.  lb  as  gradu- 
ally to  difpofe  the  crooked  legs  to  a  proper  form  ;  or 
other  inflruments  may  be  ufed  inllead  of  boots,  which, 
when  not  too  coftly,  are  ufually  to  be  preferred. 
Slighter  inflances  of  thefe  diforders  yield  to  careful 
nurling,  vpiihout  inflruments. 

Boil  -Line,  or  Boivling,  a  rope  faflened  near  the 
middle  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare 
fails,  by  three  or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  brid/ei. 
It  is  only  ufed  when  the  wind  is  fo  unfavourable  that 
the  fails  mufl  be  all  braced  fideways,  or  clofc-haulcd  to 
the  wind  :  in  this  lituaiion  the  bow-lines  arc  employed 
to  keep  the  weather  or  windward  edges  of  the  principal 
fails  tiglit,  forward,  and  lleady,  without   which  they 


the  bowl  palles  near  the  block,  even  though  it  goes 
much  beyond  it ;  bowling  through,  or  a  jaid  ovir,  is 
done  in  order  to  move  the  block  ;  an  over  bowl,  that 
which  goes  beyond  it;  bowl  laid  at  hand,  is  that  put 
down  within  the  gamefter's  reach,  10  be  in  the  way  of 
the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the  advantage 
of  the  bed  ground  :  bowling  at  length,  neither  bowling 
through  nor  fiiort  ;  a  dead  length,  a  jufl  or  exad  one  ; 
throwi/.g  or  finging,  is  ditcharging  a  bowl  with  a 
Arength  purpofcly  too  great  for  a  length,  in  order  to 
carry  of!  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl  ;  bowl- 
roovi,  or  niijflng-wood,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free  palfigc, 
without  flriking  on  any  other;  get  off,  is  when  a  bowl 
being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wider  ;  bowlbejl at  block, 
that  nearefl  the  block  :  drawing  a  caji  or  bcwl,  is  to 
win  it  by  bowling  nearer,  without  Hiring  cither  the 
bowl  or  block  ;  a  bowl  is  faid  10  rub,  when  it  mceti 
with  fome  obftacle  in  the  ground,  which  retards  its 
motion,  and  weakens  its  force  ;  //  ij  gone,  when  far 
beyond  the  block.  Block  fignifies  a  liiile  bowl  laid  for 
a  mark,  alio  called  3.  jack.  J\Iark,  is  a  proper  bowling 
diftance,  not  under  fo  many  yards  ;  and  being  at  Icaft 
a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.    Ground, 


would  always  be  fliivering,  and  rendered  incapable  of     a  bag  or  hankerchief  laid  down  to  mark   where  a  bowl 


fervice.  To  check  the  bow-line  is  to  llacken  it,  when 
the  wind  becomes  large. 

Bon-Pisces,  are  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow 
of  a  Ihip. 

Rain-Boii .     See  Rais-Bow. 

Bon-Bearer,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  forefl,  who 
is  fworn  to  make  inquiliiion  of  all  trefpallcs  againfl  vert 
or  vcnifon,  and  10  attach  offenders. 

BOWLLS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  inieilines. 
Sec  Anatomy,  n"  9;. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a  place  under  covert  of 
trees,  differing  only  from  an  arbour,  as  being  round  or 
fquare,  and  made  with  a  kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at 
top  ;  whereas  the  arbour  is  always  built  long  and 
arched. 

Bower,  in  the  fea-language,  the  name  of  an  anchor 
Vol.  III. 


IS  to  go.  Lead,  the  advantage  of  throv.  ing  (he  block, 
and  bowling  firfl.  CaJI,  is  one  bell  bowl  at  an  end. 
End,  a  hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  are  out.  Thc^'cw^, 
or  tif>,  is  five  calls  or  beft  bowls. 

Bon  usc-Creen,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  parterre  in 
a  grove,  laid  with  tine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
mowed,  laid  out  in  compartments  of  divers  figures, 
with  dwarf-trees  and  other  decorations.  Bowling- 
greens  are  of  Euglilh  origin,  but  have  been  adopud 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  them  only  for 
ornament  ;  being  unacquainted  with  or  not  fancying 
theexercifc,  on  account  of  which  they  were  firll  made 
in  England. 

Bon  L/.\c.-Bridlej,  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow- 
line is  fartencd  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fca-language,  fignifies  as  much  as 
3  Q,  w 
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Bowfprit,  to  hale  or  /////.     Thus  bow  fug  upon  a  tack,   is  haling 
Bowycr.    upon  a  tack.     Bovifs  aiuay,  that  is.  Pull  away  all  to- 

'       "       '  gether. 

BOWSPRIT,  or  Boltsprit,  a  kind  of  mart,  refl- 
ing  (lopcwife  on  the  head  of  the  mainftcm,  and  having 
its  lower  end  faftened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-niaft, 
and  fanhcr  fupported  by  the  fore-llay.  It  carries  ihc 
fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and  jack-flaif';  and  its  length 
is  iifiially  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fore-malt. 

BOVVYER  (William),  the  nioft  learned  printer 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  White  Friars  in  London, 
December  17,  1699.  His  father,  whofc  name  alfo 
was  William,  had  been  eminent  in  the  fame  profeflion  ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (Icabod  Dawks)  was 
employed  in  printing  the  celebrated  Polyglott  Bible 
of  bilhop  Walton.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  placed 
for  grammatical  education  under  the  care  of  Mr  Am- 
brofe  Bonwicke,  a  nonjiiring  clergyman  of  known 
pieiy  and  learning,  who  then  lived  at  Hcadly,  near 
Leatheriiead  in  Surry.  Here  Mr  Bowyer  made  great 
advances  in  literature,  and  a  firm  attachment  com- 
menced betwixt  him  and  his  mailer.  On  the  30ih  of 
January  1713,  the  whole  properly  of  the  elder  Mr 
Bowyer  was  dellroyed  by  fire  ;  on  which  occafion  Mr 
Bonwicke  gencroully  iindenook  the  education  of  his 
pupil  for  one  year.  In  1716,  young  Mr  Bowyer  was 
admitied  a  fi/.ir  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  Dr  Robert  Jenkin  was  at  that  time  mailer. 
He  continued  at  the  college  of  Cambridge  under  the 
tuition  of  the  reverend  Dr  John  Newconie  till  June 
1722,  during  which  period  he  prob-'.bly  took  his  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  frllowlhip,  though  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  ever  flood  a  candidate  for  that  honour. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the 
kindnefs  which  Mr  Bonwicke  had  fliown  him,  by  of- 
ficiating fome  lime  afitr  his  death  in  the  capacity  of  a 
fchoolmaller  forth;  benefit  of  his  f.imily. 

Mr  Bowyer  now  entered  iu:o  the  printing-bufinefs 
along  with  his  faiher.  One  of  the  firft  books  which 
received  the  benefit  of  his  correction  was  the  complete 
edition  of  Selden  in  three  volumes  folio  by  Dr  David 
Wilkins.  This  edition  was  begun  in  1722,  and  fi- 
niflied  in  1726;  and  Mr  Bowyer's  great  attention  to 
it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up  an  epitome  of  Selden 
de  Syncdri'is,  as  he  read  the  proof-fteets.  In  1727,  he 
drew  up  an  excellent  flcetcli  of  William  Baxter's  Glof- 
fary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities.  This  was  called  "  A 
view  of  a  book  intitled  Rcliquiic  Ba.\tcria/:a-.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend."  A  fingle  (lieet  8vo.  By  this  firft 
piblic  proof  of  Mr  Bowyer's  abilities,  Dr  Wotton  and 
Mr  Clarke  were  highly  pleafed  ;  but  as  it  was  never 
publiilied,  and  very  fewcopies  printed,  it  is  very  ftldom 
found  with  the  glollary.  In  1727  Mr  Bowyer  loll  his 
mother  ;  on  which  occalmn  he  received  a  tetter  of 
coTifolation  from  Mr  Chilhull  the  learned  editor  of  the 
j^ntiquitatcs  Afintk^.  In  O^^obcr  1728  he  married 
Mifs  Ann  Prudom,  his  mother's  niece,  a  very  accom- 
plilhed  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  William  and 
Thomas  ;  the  former  of  whom  died  an  infant,  and  the 
latter  furvived  his  father.  In  1729  Mr  Bowyer  prib- 
lilhed  a  curious  treatife,  intitled,  "A  Pattern  for 
young  Students  in  the  Univerfity  ;  fet  forth  in  the 
Life  of  Ambrofc  Bonwicke,  fome  time  fcholar  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge  :"  but  though  this  ireatilc 
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was  generally  afcribed  to  Mr  Bowyer,  it  was  in  reality  Powyer. 
the  protluftion  of  Mr  Ambrofe  Bonwicke  the  elder.  ^■~>'-— ^ 
About  this  lime  it  appears,  that  Mr  Bowyer  had  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  againlt  ihc  Separatilts,  though  neither 
the  title  nor  the  occafion  of  it  are  now  remembered. 
The  fame  year,  through  the  friciidfliip  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Onllow,  he  was  appointed  printer  of  the 
Votes  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  ;  which  ofiice  he 
held,  under  three  fucccllive  fpeakcrs,  for  near  fifty 
years.  In  1751  Mr  Bowyer  piiblifhtd,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, //v;/;y/d/t(/ Voltaire's  Lite  of  Charles  XII.  This 
year  alio  his  wife  died  ;  on  which  occafion  his  friends 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Chilhull  wroie  him  very  aticflionatc 
and  Chrillian  letters.  He  remained  a  widower  till 
1747,  when  he  married  a  very  benevolent  and  worthy 
Woman,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bill,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren. In  1733  I'c  publill.td  a  piece  in  iwollieels  <vlo, 
intitled,  "The  Beau  and  the  Academic  ;"  being  a 
trallatiun  from  a  Latin  poem  recited  that  year  at  the 
Shcldonian  theatre  ;  ;i!ul  in  1736  he  was  admitted  in- 
to the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  where  he  became  an 
acT;ive  and  ufeful  member.  In  J7;7  Mr  Bowvtr  loft 
his  father  ;  and  on  this  occafion  Mr  Clarke  again  ad- 
drcficd  to  him  a  letter  of  coiifolaiion.  In  1742  our 
author  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  Trapp's  Latin  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry,  in  which  he  was  alhfted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
though  the  latter  had  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
performance. 

In  1749,  Mr  Bowyer,  along  with  Cr  Burton,  was 
virulently  attacked  by  Dr  King  in  a  piece  intitled 
Elogiu7ii  javue  irfcrvidiis  jacci  Et'jiienfs  five  Ciguiilis  : 
or,  "  The  praiics  of  Jack  Laton,  commonly  called 
Jack  the  Ciuiit." — This  abufe  was  probably  occafioned 
by  Mr  Bowyer's  having  hinted  in  converfation  fonic 
doubts  concerning  the  Doflor's  fkill  in  Latin.  Our  au- 
thor drew  up  fome  ftridures  in  his  own  defence,  wiiich 
he  intended  to  infert  at  the  conclulion  of  a  preface  to 
Montefquieu's,  Kcfle(5lions  ;  but  by  Dr  Clarke's  advice 
they  were  omitted.  In  1750,  a  prefatory  critical  dif- 
feriation  and  fome  notes  were  annexed  by  our  author 
to  Kuller's  Treatife  De  nfu  verboruvi  v:cdiorum  ;  a 
new  edition  of  which,  with  farther  improvements,  ap- 
peared in  1773.  He  wrote  likewife  about  the  fame 
time  a  Latin  preface  to  Leedes's  Vetcres  poetie  citali, 
&c. — Being  foon  after  employed  to  print  an  edition 
of  Col.  Bladen's  tranflation  ot  Casfar's  Commentaries, 
that  work  received  confiderable  improvements  from  Mr 
Bowyer's  hands,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  notes  in  it 
as  are  figned  Typogr.  In  the  fubfequeni  editions  of 
this  work,  though  printed  by  another  perfon  during  our 
author's  lifetime,  the  fame  fignature,  though  contrary 
to  decorum,  and  even  to  juflice,  was  flill  retained.  In 
1751,  he  wrote  a  long  preface  to  Montefquieu's  "Re- 
flexions on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;" 
iranllated  the  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Socrates  ; 
made  feveral  correftions  to  the  work  from  the  Baron's 
"  Spitit  of  Laws  ;"  and  improved  it  with  his  own 
notes.  A  new  edition,  with  many  new  notes,  was 
printed  in  1759.  In  175 1  he  alfo  publilhed  the  firft 
tranflation  that  ever  was  made  of  Rouffeau's  paradoxi- 
cal oration,  which  gained  the  prize  at  the  academy  of 
Dijon  in  1750  ;  and  which  firft  announced  that  Angu- 
lar genius  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe. 
On  the  publication  of  the  third  editionof  Lord  Orrery's 
"  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Swift,"  in 
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Bowyer.    I7J2,  Mr  Bowycr  wrote  and  printed,  but  never  piib- 

* « '  lidicd,  "  Two  Letters  from  Dr  Bentlcy  in  the  Siiadcs 

below,  to  Lord  Orrery  in  a  Lund  of  thick  darknefs." 
The  notes  figned  B,  in  the  ninth  quarto  volume  of 
Swift's  works,  are  extrafled  from  thefc  Letters.  In 
175;^,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  ferment  occafioned 
by  the  Jew  bill  ;  with  which  view  he  publifced,  in 
quarto,  "  Remarks  on  the  fpeech  nude  in  common- 
council,  on  the  bill  for  permitting  pcrfons  profelTing 
the  Jcwifli  religion  to  be  naturalized,  fo  far  as  prophe- 
cies arc  fippofed  to  be  afFei?led  by  it."  This  little  traft 
was  written  wilii  fpirit,  and  well  received  by  thofe  who 
were  fupcrior  to  narrow  prejudices.  Its  defign  was  to 
ihow,  that  whatever  political  rcafons  might  be  alleged 
againft  the  bill,  Chrillianity  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
prejudiced  by  the  intended  proteftion  promifed  to  tile 
Jews.  The  fame  year  fome  of  Mr  Bowyer's  notes 
were  annexed  to  Billiop  Claton's  tranflation  of  "  A 
Journal  from  grand  Cairo  to  mount  Sinai  and  back 
again." — In  1754,  Mr  Bowyer,  with  a  view  of  leflcn- 
ing  his  fatigue,  entered  into  partnerfliip  with  a  rela- 
tion; but  fomedifagreement  ariiing,  the  connexion  was 
dilTulved  in  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Rich- 
ardfon  in  1761,  Mr  Bowyer  fucceedcd  him  as  printer 
to  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  favour  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Maccleslield  ;  and,  under  the  friend lliip  of  five 
fuccelFive  prefidents,  enjoyed  that  office  till  his  death. 

In  1763,  Mr  Bowyer  publilhed  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  Greek  Tellament,  in  two  vols  lamo.  It  ap- 
peared under  the  following  title  :  Novum  Tcjlametitum 
Crxcimi  ;  ad  fideiii  Crxcorum  foliim  Codicum  AISS, 
Tiiinc  friinu7ii  iiiipreffujii,  adftiptilattte  "Joanne  Jacobo 
JVetJ}e?iio,jtixta  Sidioaes  Jo.  Alberti  Bcngelii  dlvifuvi ; 
et  nova  httjrjiretatione  f.rphis  illufirattim.  Acce^ere  in 
altera  voluniine,  Emendationes  coiijeliurales  vironim doc- 
toriivt  undecnnque  collefia:.  This  fold  with  great  rapi- 
dity :  the  Conjeftural  Emendations  were  well  received 
by  the  learned,  and  are  thought  to  be  a  valuable  work. 
Tlie  prelidcut  and  fellows  of  Havard  college  in  Cam- 
bridge exprclFcd  their  approbation  of  this  edition  in 
very  high  terms.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Bowyer,  vi'rittcn 
in  the  year  1767,  "  This  work  (fay  they),  though 
fmall  in  bulk,  we  cfleem  aj  a  rich  treafure  of  facred 
learning,  and  of  more  value  tliau  inany  large  volumes 
of  the  comm  Mitators."  A  fecond  edition  of  tlie  Con- 
jeAurcs  on  the  New  Teftament,  wiih  very  conlidcrable 
enlargements,  was  fcparately  publiflicd,  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
in  1772.  Bilhop  Warbnrton,  having  cenfured  a  paf- 
fage  ill  the  former  edition,  Mr  Bowyer  fcnt  him  a  copy 
of  this  book,  with  a  conciliatory  letter.  Dr  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation  had  received  very  conlidcr- 
able advantage  from  Mr  Bowyer's  corrcftions  ;  and 
this  even  in  an  edition  which  was  ncceiTariiy  given  to 
another  prcfs.  Ini76i  he  was  employed  to  print  his 
Lordfliip's  Doflrine  of  Grace.  A  fecond  edition  be- 
ing foon  wanted,  and  Mr  Bowyer  not  having  been  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  it,  he  prepared  a  feries  of  let- 
ters to  the  billioj)  in  his  own  defence;  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  he  had  formerly  received  from  that 
great  writer,  he  afterwards  printed  twelve  copies,  of 
which  te>i  have  fincc  been  deftroycd.  However,  there 
is  the  bed  authority  for  alTeriing,  that  notwithrtand- 
ing  any  little  altercations  which  happened,  Dr  War- 
burton  always  retained  a   fincerc  regard  for  our  au- 


thor.    In   1765,   at  tlie  reqiieft  of  Thomas   Hollis,    UoTrycr. 

Efq  ;  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  a  Ihort  Latin  preface  to  Dr  ' 

Wallis's  Gm!/jt»ntica  Lingint:  Angiicait.T.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  larger  Englilh  preface  for  the  fame  work,  which, 
however,  dill  remains  unprintcd.  In  i  766  he  entered 
into  pnrtnerlhip  with  Mr  Nichols,  who  had  Ixcn  train- 
ed by  him  to  the  profclfion,  and  had  for  fevcral  year* 
afTifted  him  in  the  management  of  his  biifnicfs.  The 
fame  year,  Mr  Bowycr  wrote  an  excellent  Latin  pre- 
face to  Joaniiis  Harduiiii,  Jefuit<r,  ad  Cenfurav: 
Scriptoruvt  veterum  Prolegovieva.  Juxta  Autogra- 
pkuvi.  In  1767110  was  appointed  to  print  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Houfc  of  Lords  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament. 
This  year  he  printed  Mr  Clarke's  excellent  and  learned 
work  on  "  The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Englifli  Coins  ;"  and  wrote  fome  notes  upon  it,  which 
are  interfperfed  throughout  the  volume  wiih  thofe  of 
the  author.  Part  of  the  DifTcrtation  on  the  Roman 
fefterce  was  likewife  Mr  Bowyer's  produflion  ;  and 
the  index,  which  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  was 
drawn  up  by  him  entirely. 

In  January  1771  Mr  Bowyer  loft  his  fccond  wife, 
and  again  received  a  letter  of  confolation  from  his  old 
friend  Mr  Clarke,  who  had  fent  him  one  alnioft  forty 
years  before  on  a  fiuiilar  occafion.  In  ihe  philofophi- 
cal  Tranfittlions  for  this  year  was  printed  a  very  inge- 
nious "  Inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  Money,"  by  the  late  Matthew  Raper, 
Efq.  But  his  opinions  not  coinciding  with  thofe  of 
Mr  Bowyer,  he  printed  a  fmall  pamphlet,  intiilcd, 
"  Remarks,  occaliuncd  by  a  late  Dillertation  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  money."  In  1773  three  liiilc 
irafts  were  publiOied  by  him,  under  the  title  of  "  Se- 
left  Difcourfcs.  i.  Of  the  correfpundence  of  the  He- 
brew months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  Pro- 
fclFor  Michaelis.  2.  Of  the  Sabbatical  years,  from  the 
fame.  3.  Of  the  years  of  jubilee,  from  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Mailon's  Hifloire  Critique  de  la  Republiquc 
dcs  Lettres."  In  1774  ^^  coi reeled  a  new  cdiiion 
of  Schrevelius's  Greek  Lexicon  ;  to  which  he  has  add- 
ed a  number  of  words,  didinguilhed  by  an  adcrifk, 
which  he  himfclf  had  collected  in  the  courfe  of  his 
dudies.  Confiderable  additions,  dill  in  manufcript, 
were  made  by  him  to  the  lexicons  of  Hederic  and 
Buxtorf,  the  Latin  ones  of  Faber  and  Littleton,  and 
the  Engliih  Diflionary  of  Bailey  ;  and  he  left  behind 
him  many  other  proofs  of  his  critical  fkill  in  the  learn- 
ed languages.  In  1774  was  publilhed,  "  The  Origin 
of  printing,  in  two  Ed'ays.  I.  The  fubdance  of  Dr 
Middleton's  Diflertation  on  (he  Origin  of  Printing  in 
England.  2.  Mr  Meerman's  .'\ccount  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Art  at  Hacrlem,  and  its  progrcfs  to  Mcntz, 
with  occafional  Remarks,  and  an  Appendix."  The 
original  idea  of  this  valuable  traft  was  Mr  Bowyer's, 
but  it  was  completed  by  IMr  Nichols. 
'  Although  our  author,  during  the  lad  ten  years  cf 
his  life,  had  been  affliftcd  with  the  palfy  and  done,  he 
not  only  prefcrved  a  remarkable  cheert'ulncfs  of  tem- 
per, but  w;is  enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  almoft 
iiicelTant  reading  ;  and  he  regularly  corrcftcd  tlic 
learned  works,  cfpecially  the  Grrck  books,  which  came 
from  his  prefs.  This  he  coniiniicd  to  do  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1777,  when  lie  had  ne:irly  completed  his  7Sih  year. 
3  Q.  2  For 
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Bowycrs  I'or  moi'c  ilian  half  a  ceiitury  Mr  Bowycr  was  uni-ival- 
D  led  as  a  Icarncil  primer  ;  and  many  of  ilic  moll  nia- 
B'niiig.  /icriy  prodtidious  of  this  kiiijrJor.i  have  come  from  his 
]irffs.  To  his  liicrary  and  profcllioiial  abilities  lie  add- 
ed ail  excellent  moral  cliaratHer;  and  he  was  parlicii- 
larly  dlllingnilhcd  hy  his  inflexible  probity,  and  an  un- 
comniou  alacriiy  in  relieving  the  ncccflitons. 

BOW'YERS,  artificers  whole  bulinefs  is  to  make 
bo'.vs  J  ill  which  fenfe,  bowyers  lland  dillingniditd 
from  rictchers,  who  made  arrows. 

The  bowycrs  company  in  London  was  incorporated 
in  1620:  and  confilts  of  a  mailer,  two  wardens,  twelve 
aiiillanis,  and  30  on  the  livery.     See  Archery. 

iJOX,  in  its  molt  comnion  acceptation,  denotes  a 
finall  chefl  or  coffer  for  holding  things. 

D'tcj-Box,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  cliannclicd  within, 
wlurcin  the  dice  are  Ihaken  and  thrown.  Tiiisanfwers 
to  what  the  Romans  cMci  jrilitlns ;  whence,  crepilan- 
lis  fi'tl'tH: ;  and,  in  Seneca,  rcfonantc  jiitdto.  The  fame 
author  ulcs  alio  coiiciitjn  fiiliHuiu,  tigiirativcly,  for 
playing. — Bcfides  the  friiilliis,  the  Romans,  for  greater 
fcciirity,  had  another  kind  of  dice-box  called  pyrgus, 
Tt«>(gL,  and  fomctimcs  iurrlcuta.  It  was  placed  im- 
moveable in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perforated 
or  open  at  both  ends,  and  likcwife  cliannelled  within; 
over  the  top  was  placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
ihc  dice  were  call  out  tipou  the  fritilliis  ;  whence  dc- 
fccnding,  they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  table  ; 
by  which  all  practifing  on  them  with  the  fingers  was 
etfcdiially  prevented.  For  want  of  fonie  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  our  fliarpers  have  opportunities  of  playing 
divers  tricks  with  the  bo.x,  as  palming,  topping,  tab- 
bing, &c. 

Hox,  is  alfo  iifed  for  an  uncertain  quantity  or  inea- 
fure  :  thus  a  box  of  quickfilver  contains  from  one  to 
two  hundred  weight  ;  a  box  of  prunellas,  only  i^ 
pounds  ;  a  box  of  rings  for  keys,  two  grofs,  &c. 

BoK-'Tnc,  in  botany.     See  Buxus. 

j-ifrkaii-Box.     Sec  Myrsine. 

BOXERS,  a  kind  of  atkletic,  who  combat  or  con- 
tend for  vidory  with  their  tills.  Boxers  amount  to  the 
fame  with  what  among  the  Romans  were  called />.v^'//c'j. 
The  ancient  boxers  battled  with  great  force  and  fury, 
infonuich  as  to  dalh  out  each  others  teeth,  break  bones, 
and  often  kill  eacli  other.  The  flrange  distigurements 
thefc  boxers  underwent  were  fuch  that  they  frequently 
could  not  be  known,  and  rendered  them  the  fubjcrt  of 
many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are  four 
epigrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one  of  Lucian, 
wherein  their  disfigurements  are  pleafantljr  enough 
c.xpofed.     See  Boxing. 

BOXHORNIUS  (iMarc  Zucrius),  a  learned  critic 
born  at  Bcrgen-op-Zoom  in  1612,  was  profclTor  of  elo- 
ijuence  at  Lcyden,  and  at  length  of  politics  and  hiftory 
in  the  room  of  Heinlius.  He  publiflied,  i.  Theatrinn 
iirbium  Hollandi.c.  2.  Scr'iptorss  hi]}ori,e  Atigujl^e,  cum  ■ 
notls.  5.  Po;tx  fatyrk'i  r-iinorcs,  cum  comment.  4.  Notes 
on  Jullin,  Tacitus  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works. 
He  died  in  165?,  aged  41. 

BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with  the  fifts, 
cither  naked  or  with  a  Hone  or  leaden  ball  grafpcd  in 
tliem  :  in  wiiich  fenfe,  boxing  coincides  with  the  p:tgil- 
lattis  of  the  Romans,  and  what  on  our  amphitheatres 
is  (bnietimes  called  trial  of  manhood.  When  the 
clrampions  had  (r<f«ifa<,  or  balls,  whether  of  lead  or 


ftone,  it  was  properly  denominated  »^«if.^«;^;«.  The 
ancient  boxing  differed  from  the  pugi.a  cajlimi:,  in 
which  the  combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  ihtir 
hands,  and  balls  to  offend  their  antagoiiills  ;  though 
this  ditlin(;tioii  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  fighting 
with  llic  c.cjius  ranked  as  a  part  of  the  bulinefs  of  pit- 
gilei.  Wc  may  dillinguilh  liirce  fptcics  of  boxing  ; 
viz.  wliere  both  the  head  and  hands  were  naked  ;  where 
the  hands  were  armed  and  the  head  naked  ;  and  whirc 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  called  am- 
phoiides,  and  the  hands  alfo  furniilicd  with  the  ct- 
p.us. 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  having  been  in  wic  in 
the  heroic  ages.  Tliofe  wlio  prepared  ihemfelvrs  for 
it,  ul'ed  all  the  means  that  could  be  contrived  to  ren- 
der tliemftlves  fat  and  ficfliy,  that  they  might  be  bet- 
ter able  to  endure  blows  :  whence  corpulent  men  or 
women  were  iilually  called  pug'tles,  according  to  Te-y 
rencc  :   S:qiia  cjl  habitior  paulo,  pugllcm  ijfi  a'unit. 

In  modern  times  this  art  has  been  in  a  manner  appro- 
priated by  the  l^nglilh.  About  half  a  century  ago  it 
formed  as  regular  an  exhibition  as  we  now  fee  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amufcmcnt,  the  theatres  alone 
excepted.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  firll  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  patronifcd  by  the  firfl  fubjects  in  the  realm, 
and  tolerated  by  the  magillrates.  Before  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  Broui^hton's  amphitheatre,  a  Booth  was  erec- 
ted at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  proprietor,  Mr 
George  Taylor,  invited  the  profeflbrs  of  the  art  to 
difplay  their  Ikili,  and  the  piiblic  to  be  prcfcnt  at  its 
exhibition.  The  bruifers  then  had  the  reward  due  to 
their  prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of  the  entrance-money, 
which  fometimes  was  100,  or  150 1.  The  general 
mode  of  Iharing  was  for  two-thirds  to  go  to  the  win- 
ning champion,  while  the  remaining  third  was  the 
right  of  the  lofer  ;  though  fometimes  by  an  exprefs  a- 
greement  of  the  parties,  the  conqueror  and  the  van- 
quilhed  (lured  alike.  The  nobility  and  gentry  ha- 
ving complained  of  the  inconveniences  fullaincd  at 
Taylor's  IJooth,  prevailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was 
then  riling  into  note  as  the  firfl  bruifer  in  London,  to 
build  a  place  better  adapted  for  fuch  exhibiiions. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  1742,  principally  by 
lubfcription,  behind  Oxford-road.  The  building  was 
called  Broughton's  New  Amphitheatre  ;  and,  belides 
the  llage  lor  the  combatants,  had  feais  corrcfponding 
to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  much  in  the  lame  man- 
ner with  thofe  at  Afljey's.  After  a  courfc  of  years, 
however,  liiefe  exhibitions  became  gradually  lefs  pa- 
tronifcd and  frequented,  owing  probably  to  the  re- 
finement of  our  manners.  Lately,  indeed,  they 
fecmed  to  be  revived,  and  for  fome  time  confiderably 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  but  a  fatal  ilfue 
which  attended  one  of  them,  brought  the  pradice  a- 
gain  into  difrepute.  One  of  the  combatants  was  kil- 
led on  the  fpot.  His  royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  prefent,  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
fome  fcttlemeiit  made  on  the  neareft  relation  of  the 
deccafed,  but  that  on  account  of  the  dreadful  exam- 
ple he  had  then  witnelfed  he  would  never  more  either 
lee  or  patronifc  another  flage-figlu. 

Boxing,  among  failors,  is  ufcd  to  denote  the  re- 
hearfing  the  fcveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  pro- 
per order. 

Boxi.NG  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  tapping  of  a  tree  to 
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Boxtthude  make  it  yield  its  juice.     The  boxing  of  maple  is  per- 
il formed  by  raakiri};  an   hole  with  an  ax  or  cliiird  into 
Boycr.     ti,g  (ij^.  (,[  [|,g  tree  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  ;   out 
of  it  flows  a  liquor  of  which  lU^ar  is  made. 

BOXTIlHUDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  ihc  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  fubjcift  to  the  Danes.  It  is  fcated 
on  the  rivulet  KlFc,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe,  in  E. 
Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  j^  40. 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  with  Unices, 
feated  on  the  river  Bommel.     E.  Long.  S-  15.  N.  Lat. 

51.  30- 

BOYAIl,  a  term  ufcd  for  a  grandee  of  RnlFia  and 
Tranfylvania.  Bccman  fays,  that  ihe  boyars  are  the 
upper  nobility  ;  and  adds,  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
in  his  diplomas,  names   the  boyars  before  the  way- 

Wodcs.       SeeWAYWODE. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a 
parapet,  which  ferves  asacommunication  between  two 
trenches.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  i)ody  of 
the  place;  and  ferves  as  a  line  of  contravailation,  not 
only  to  hinder  the  failles  of  the  beficged,  but  alio  to 
fecnre  the  miners.  Hwt  when  it  is  a  particular  cut 
that  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fonie  fpot  of 
ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as  not  to  ijc  enfiladed  or  fcoured 
by  the  lliot  from  the  town. 

BOYD  (Mark  Alcxander),an  extraordinary  genius, 
was  fon  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  eldefl  Ion  of  Adam 
Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd.  He  was  born 
in  Galloway  on  the  i  3th  of  January  1562,  and  came 
into  the  world  with  lecih.  He  learned  the  rudimenis 
of  the  Latin  and  Creek  languages  at  Glafgow  under 
two  grammarians  ;  but  was  of  fo  high  and  untractabie 
a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making  him  a  fcho- 
lar.  Having  quarrelled  witii  iiis  mailers,  he  beat  them 
both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfworc  learning.  While 
he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  t'oUo'.vcd  the  court,  and  did  his 
lUnioit  to  puflt  his  interclt  there  ;  but  the  fervour  of 
his  temper  foon  |)rrcipitaied  him  into  quarrels,  from 
which  he  came  off  witii  honour  and  fafcty,  though  fre- 
quently at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  friends,  went  to  fervc  in  the  French 
army, and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  foon  dillipated  at  play.  Ho  was  llionly  after  roufcd 
by  that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till 
he  became  one  of  the  mod  confummate  fcholars  of  his 
age.  He  is  laid  to  have  tranllated  Csefar's  Commen- 
taries into  Greek  in  the  flyle  of  Herodotus,  and  to 
have  written  many  Latin  poems  which  were  little  in- 
ferior to  the  firil  productions  of  tl.e  Augulfan  age. 
He  alfo  left  feveral  manufcripts  on  philological,  politi- 
cal, and  hiftorical  fibjetts,  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
languages  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue. 
He  could  with  facility  dictate  to  three  amanuenfes  at 
the  fame  time,  indifferent  languages,  and  on  different 
fiibjci^s.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  bell  Scotiilh  poets 
of  the  age.  To  all  this  we  niuft  add,  that  his  perfonal 
beauty  and  accompliihinents  were  equal  to  his  mental 
fuperiority.  He  died  at  Pinkhill  in  Scotland,  in  1601. 
The  following  works,  which  arc  all  that  have  been 
printed,  were  publilhcd  in Dt/iciir  Poetarum  Scotorum; 
Amftci.  l6?7,  I2U10.  \.  Epigram>natti,\\h.\\.  1.  Hc- 
rsiliim  Et>iJloU  XIV.  lib.  i.     5.  Hymiii  XIV. 

BOYER  (Abel),  a  well-known  glolfographcr  and 
hifloriographer,  born  at  Caflrcs  in  France,  in   1664. 
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Upon  ihe  revocation  of  the  ediet  of  Naniz,  he  went 
firrt  to  Geneva,  then  to  Franeker,  where  he  finiftied 
his  ftudies:  and  came  finally  10  England,  where  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  io  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage, and  made  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that  he 
became  an  author  of  conliderable  note  in  it,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  writing  of  feveral  periodical  and  political 
works.  He  was  for  many  years  concerned  in,  and  had 
the  principal  management  of,  a  newfpapcr  called  the 
Poji-b'jy.  He  likewife  publiilied  a  nionihly  work,  in- 
titled,  the  Political  jl.uc  of  Great  Drilaii:.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  queen  Anne,  in  folio,  which  is  ellcemed  a  very 
good  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Engli.h  biftory. 
But  what  has  rendered  him  the  ir.ofl  known,  and  elti- 
blilhed  his  name  to  the  laicfl  poftcrity,  arc  the  excel- 
lent Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  French  language, 
which  he  compiled,  and  which  have  been  and  Itill  are 
reckoned  the  bcft  in  their  kind.  He  alfo  wrote,  or  ra- 
ther tranllated  from  the  French  of  .\L  de  Racine,  the 
tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  which  he  pnblithcd  nnder  the 
title  of  The  VUlim.  It  was  performed  with  fuccefs  at 
the  theatre  of  Druryhine,  and  is  far  from  being  a  bad 
play.  Nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a  ftrongtr  inflance  of 
the  abilities  of  its  author,  than  fuccefs  in  fich  an  ar- 
tcmpt  ;  fince  writing  with  any  degree  of  corrccbicfs 
or  elegance,  even  in  profc,  in  a  language  which  \vc 
were  not  born  to  the  fpcaking  of,  is  an  excellence  not 
very  frequently  attained  ;  but  to  proceed  fo  far  in  the 
pcrfeflion  of  it  as  to  he  even  fufferable  in  poetry,  and 
mure  efpecially  in  that  of  the  Drama,  in  which  the 
dilution  and  manner  of  exprcflion  require  a  peculiar 
dignity  and  force,  and  in  a  language  ft>  difficult  to  at- 
tain the  ptrfecl  comiiianil  of  as  the  Englilh,  is  what 
has  been  very  fcldom  accomplilhed.   He  died  in  1 729. 

BoYER,  ill  navigation,  a  kind  of  Flcmidi  lloop,  or 
fmall  velfel  of  burden,  having  a  bolilYrit,  a  caflle  at 
each  end, and  a  tall  mart  ;  chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  and  in  many  of  its  pans  refcmbling  a  fmaek. 

BOYES,  idolatrous  priclls  among  the  favages  of 
Florida.  Every  pvicft  ntiends  a  particular  idol,  and 
liie  natives  addrcfs  themlelves  to  the  pricll  of  that  idol 
to  which  they  intend  to  pay  their  devotion.  The  idol 
is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  hisufual  offering  is  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco. 

BOYLE  ("Richard),  one  of  the  greatert  flatcfmen 
of  the  lalt  century,  and  generally  Oyled  the  Crcai  earl 
cfCorke,  was  the  youngell  fon  of  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  and' 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1566. 
He  ftudied  at  Bcnnet  college,  Cambridge  ;  afterwards 
became  a  fludcnt  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Having  lod 
his  father  and  nioiiur,  and  being  unable  10  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  Ibidies,  he  became 
clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manhood,  one  of  the  chief  barons 
of  the  exchequer;  but  finding  that  by  his  employment, 
he  could  not  raife  his  fortune,  he  went  to  Ireland  in 
1588,  with  fewer  pounils  in  his  pocket  than  he  after- 
wards acquired  thoul"an<ls  a-year.  He  was  then  about 
22,  had  a  graceful  pcrlon,  and  many  accomplillinients, 
which  enabled  him  to  render  himfelf  iil'eful  to  feveral  of 
the  principal  pcrfons  employed  in  the  government,  by 
drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  atnl  anfwers.  In 
159J,  he  married  Joan  the  daughter  and  cohcirefs  of 
William  Anlley,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
flie  dyingin  labourofher  firll  child,  whowasborndead, 
in  I  J99>  'eft  him  an  eftaic  of  500/.  a-yeir  in  land.    In 
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Toyle.     confcqticnce  of  various  fervices,  and  the  great  abilities 

" '  he  difplayed,  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  Iiighcft  offices, 

and  even  to  the  dii^nity  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland  ;  to 
which  he  was  railed  by  king  J;imes  I.  on  the  291I1  of 
September,  1616,  by  the  llylc  and  title  of  tarori  of 
Toiighall,  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  four  years  afier,  he 
was  created  vifcount  Dungarvcn  and  carl  of  Cork  ;  and 
in  1631  was  made  lord  ircafurer  of  Ireland,  an  honour 
that  was  made  hereditary  to  his  family.  He  particu- 
larly dillingiiilhcd  himfclf  by  the  noble  rtand  kc  made, 
when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  his  old  age  atted  with 
as  much  bravery  and  military  Ikill,  as  it  he  had  been 
trained  from  his  infancy  to  the  profcllion  of  arms.  He 
turned  the  caftle  of  Lifmorc,  his  capital  feat,  into  a 
fortrefs  capable  of  demanding  rcfpert  from  the  Irifli. 
He  immediately  armed  and  difciplined  his  fervantsand 
Proteflant  tenants  ;  and  by  their  afliftance,  and  a  fmall 
army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence,  which 
he  put  under  the  command  of  his  four  fons,  defended 
the  province  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  year 
took  feveral  flrong  caftlcs,  and  killed  upwards  of  3000 
of  the  enemy  :  during  which  time,  he  paid  his  forces 
regularly  ;  and  when  all  his  money  was  gone,  like  a 
true  patriot,  converted  his  plate  into  coin.  This  great 
man  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1634. 

Boyle  (Richard),  earl  of  Barlington  and  Cork, 
fon  to  the  former,  was  a  nobleman  of  unblemidied 
loyally  in  rebellious  times,  and  of  untainted  integrity 
in  times  of  the  greateft  corruption.  He  was  bern  at 
Yoiighall,  Oclober  20th,  1612,  while  his  father  was  in 
the  beginning  of  his  profperity,  and  only  Sir  Richard 
Boyle.  He  diflinguiQied  himielf  by  his  loyalty  to  king 
Charles  I.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but  raifed 
and  for  a  long  time  paid  them.,  and  continued  to  wait 
lipon  the  king  as  long  as  any  one  place  held  out  for 
him  in  England,  and  then  was  forced  to  compound  for 
his  eftate.  He  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  the  Re- 
lloratiou  ;  on  which  kingCharlcs  II.  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  in  the 
comity  of  York,  in  the  year  1663.  He  died  Jan.  15. 
1697-8,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Boyle  (Roger),  earl  of  Orrery,  younger  brotherof 
the  former,  and  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard,  fly  led  the  Ci-c'at 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  April  25,  162 1  ;  and  by  the 
credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy  Faulkland, 
raifed  to  the  digny  and  title  of  baron  BroghiU,  when 
only  I'even  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Dublin,  where  he  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  an 
early  and  promifing  genius.  He  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  aflifled  his 
father  in  oppollng  the  rebellious  Irilh,  in  wliich  he  be- 
haved with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young,  and  all  the  difcre- 
tion  of  an  old,  officer.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king, 
he  retired  to  Marflon  in  Somerfetlliire,  and  hid  him- 
felf  in  the  privacy  of  a  clofe  retirement  ;  but  being  at 
length  afhamcd  to  fit  the  tame  fpeJlator  of  all  the  mif- 
chief  that  appeared  round  him,  he  rcfolved  to  attempt 
fomething  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  going  to  the  Spafor  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
lie  determined  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  himfclf  to 
king  Charles  II.  for  a  conimiilion  to  raifc  what  forces 
he  could  in  Ireland,  in  order  toreflore  his  miijc.ly, and 
recover  his  own  eflate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed 
on  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  procure  a  licence  for  his 


going  to  the  Spa  ;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecutc  his  voy-  * 
age  :  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  town  when  lie  re- 
ceived a  meifage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  gene- 
ral of  the  parliament's  forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  lord  BroghiU  was  furprifed  at  this 
nielFage,  having  never  had  the  lealt  acquaintance  with 
Cromwell  ;  and  dedred  the  gentleman  to  let  the  gene- 
ral know,  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  excellency.  But 
while  he  was  waiting  tlie  return  of  the  mell'enger, 
Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and  after  mutual  civilities 
had  paired  between  them,  tol<l  him  in  few  words,  that 
the  committee  of  flatc  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of 
going  over  and  applying  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  com- 
niilFion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  hiinfelf 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refoluiion.  The 
lord  BroghiU  interrupted  him,  by  afTuring  him  that  the 
intelligence  that  the  committee  had  received  was 
falfe,  and  that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity  nor  had 
any  inclination  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland  :  but 
Cromwell,  inffead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  fe- 
veral letters  which  the  lord  BroghiU  had  fent  to  thofc 
perfons  in  whom  he  moll  confided,  and  put  them  into 
his  hands.  The  lord  BroghiU,  upon  the  perufal  of 
thefc  papers,  finding  it  to  no  purpofe  to  difTemble  any 
longer,  afkcd  his  excellency's  pardon  for  what  he  had 
faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his  protedlion 
againll  the  committee,  and  intreated  his  direflion  how 
to  behave  in  fuch  a  delicate  conjunfture.  Cromwell 
told  him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a 
flranger  to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and 
charafter  :  he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  lordlhip 
had  behaved  in  the  Irilh  wars  ;  and  therefore,  fincehc 
was  named  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, SinA  the  reducing 
that  kingdom  was  now  become  his  province,  he  had 
obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  ofTer  his  lordfhip 
the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  fcrvein 
that  war ;  and  he  Ihould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements 
impofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword 
againft  any  but  the  Iriih  rebels. 

The  lord  BroghiU  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  ge- 
nerous and  unexpefted  an  offer.  He  faw  himfclf  at  li- 
berty, by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the 
Irifli,  whofe  rebellion  and  barbarities  were  equally  de- 
teftcd  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parliament.  He  de- 
fircd,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  had  been 
propofed  to  him.  But  Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that 
he  muft  come  to  fome  rcfolution  that  very  inff  ant :  that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were 
flill  fitting;  and  if  his  lordfhip  rejeded  their  offer, 
they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  tower.  Upon 
this,  the  lord  BroghiU,  finding  that  his  liberty  and 
life  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  gave  his  word  and  ho- 
nour that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him  againft  the 
Irilh  rebels  :  on  which  Cromwell  once  more  aihired 
him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him 
fhould  be  puniflually  obferved  ;  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  Briftol,  adding,  that  he  himfelf  would 
foon  follow  him  into  Ireland.  Lord  BroghiU,  there- 
fore, having  fettled  the  bufinefs  of  his  command,  went 
over  into  that  country  ;  where,  by  his  conduct  and 
intrepedity,  he  performed  many  important  fervices,  and 
fidly  juftified  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of 

him. 
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Boyle,      him.    By  liis  own  intcrtft  he  nowraifed  a  gallant  troop 

' >/— '  of  horlc,  cunlillinfi;ciiicfty  of  genilemen  aitached  to  him 

by  pcrfoiial  fritiullhip  ;  w  hich  corps  was  fooii  incrcaftd 
to  a  complete  rfgiiuciit  of  15CO  men.  Tlicfe  he  led 
into  the  field  ay;ain(l  the  Irifh  rebels;  and  was  i'pctdily 
joined  by  Cromwell,  whopl.iced  the  higheft  confidence 
in  his  new  ally,  and  found  him  of  the  greatefl  confc- 
qiicncc  to  the  intcrcit  of  the  commonweahh. 

Among  other  confidcrablc  cxpluiis  ptrfornud  by 
lord  liroghill,  the  following  defcrves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  While  Cromwell  laid  i'lcge  to  Clonmell, 
Broghill  being  detached  to  difpcrfe  a  body  of  5000  men 
who  had  alTembled  to  relieve  the  place,  he,  with  2000 
horfc  and  dragoons  came  np  with  the  enemy  at  Mae- 
crooms  on  the  loth  of  May  1650 ;  and,  without  wailing 
for  the  arrival  of  his  foot,  immediately  attacked  and 
runted  them,  making  their  general  prifoncr.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  ihc  cafllc  of  Carrigdroghid,  he  lent  a  fum- 
nions  to  the  garrifon  to  fiirrender,  before  the  arrival  of 
his  battering  cannon,  otherwife  they  were  to  expe<5t  no 
quarter.  His  own  army  was  furprifed  at  this  fummons, 
as  knowing  he  had  not  one  piece  of  heavy  cannon  :  but 
Broghill  had  ordered  the  trunks  of  ievtral  large  trees 
to  be  drawn  at  a  diftance  by  his  baggage  horfes ;  which 
the  belieged  perceiving,  and  judging  from  the  llowncfs 
of  the  motion  th..t  the  gnns  mufl  be  of  a  valt  bore, 
immediately  capitulated.  He  afterwards  relieved  Crom- 
well himfclf  at  Clonmell,  where  that  great  commander 
happened  to  be  fo  dangeroufly  fuuated,  that  he  confcfl- 
ed,  nothing  but  the  feafonable  relief  afforded  him  by 
lord  Broghill  could  have  faved  him  from  dcftrudion. 
When  Ircton  fat  down  before  Limeric,  he  gave  Brog- 
hill 600  foot  and  400  horfe,  with  orders  to  prevent 
lord  Mulkerry's  joining  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  had 
got  together  a  body  of  8000  men,  and  was  determin- 
ed to  attempt  the  relief  of  Limeric.  Mufkcny  was 
at  the  head  of  1000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  about 
2000  foot:  notwithflanding  which  lord  Broghill  fell 
Tcfolutely  upon  him.  The  Irilh,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  numbers,  would  have  conquered, 
but  for  a  flratagem  of  lord  Broghill.  In  the  heat  of 
the  aftion  he  defired  thofe  about  him  to  repeat  what 
he  faid  ;  and  then  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  They 
run,  they  run.  TJie  firfl  line  of  the  Irilh  looked 
round  to  fee  if  their  rear  broke  ;  and  the  rear  feeing 
the  faces  of  their  friends,  and  hearing  the  fliouts  of 
the  enemy,  imagined  that  the  firfl  line  was  routed, 
and  fled.  The  taking  of  Limeric,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Ireland,  was  the  confequence  of  this 
defeat. 

When  Cromwell  became  proteftor,  he  fent  for  lord 
Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice  occafionally.  And 
wc  are  told,  that  not  long  after  his  coming  to  England, 
he  formed  a  projcrt  for  engaging  Cromwell  to  rertore 
the  old  conflitntion.  The  bafisof  the  fchemc  was  to 
be  a  match  beiwetd  the  king  (Charles  II.)  and  the 
protedlor's  daughter.  As  his  lordfliip  maintained  a 
iecrct  corrcfpondence  with  the  exiled  monarch  and  his 
friends,  it  was  imagined  that  he  was  beforehand  pretty 
fure  that  Charles  was  not  averfe  to  the  fcbeme,  or  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  have  propofed  it  ferionlly 
to  Cromwell,  who  at  firft  feemed  to  think  it  not  un- 
feafible.  He  foon  changed  his  mind,  however,  and 
told  Broghill  that  he  thought  his  project  impraflicable  : 
•'  For  (faid  he)  Charles  caa never  forgive  me  the  death 


of  his  failitr."     In  fine,  the  bufintfs  came  to  nothing, 
although  his   lordfliip  had   engaged   Cioniwcll's  wife  ' 
and  daughter   in  the  fchcme;   but  he  never  duift  let 
the  protttHor  know  that  he  had  previoufly  treattd  with 
Charles  about  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  proteflor  lord  Broghill  conti- 
nued aitached  to  his  fon  Richard,  till,  when  he  fawihat 
the  honefly  and  good-nature  of  that  worthy  man  would 
infallibly  render  him  aprey  to  his  many  enemies,  he 
did  not  think  it  advifablc  to  link  with  a  man  that  he 
could  not  fave.  The  dark  clouds  of  anarchy  feemed 
now  to  be  hovering  over  the  Britifli  ifland.  Lord  Brog- 
hill faw  the  ftorm  gathering,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  his  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  fhortly 
alter  liad  the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing  things  take  a  luni 
extremely  favourable  to  the  dcfign  he  had  long  been 
well-wiflicr  to,  viz.  that  of  the  king's  refloration.  la 
this  great  event  lord  Broghill  was  not  a  liiilc  inflru- 
mental ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  fcrviccs 
in  this  refped,  Charles  created  him  earl  of  Orrery  by 
letters-patent,  bearing  date  September  j,  1660.  He 
was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  lords  judicesof  Ire- 
land; and  his  condni.^,  while  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
that  kingdom,  was  fuch  as  greatly  added  to  the  general 
cfleem  in  which  his  character  was  held  before. 

His  lordlhip's  aclive  and  toilfome  courfe  of  life  at 
length  brought  upon  him  fome  difeafes  and  infirmities 
which  gave  him  much  pain  and  uneafinefs;  and  a  fe- 
ver which  fell  into  his  feet,  joined  to  the  gout  with 
which  he  was  often  afllifted,  abated  much  of  that  vigour 
which  he  had  lliown  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  :  but  his 
induflry  and  application  were  flill  the  fame,  and  bent 
to  the  fame  purpofes ;  as  appears  from  his  letters,  which 
fliow  at  once  a  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  bufinefs, 
which  do  honour  to  that  age,  and  may  ferye  as  an  ex- 
ample to  this. 

Notwithllanding  his  infirmities,  on  the  king's  de- 
llring  to  fee  his  lordfliip  in  England,  he  went  over  in 
1665.  He  found  the  court  in  fome  difordcr;  where 
his  majefly  was  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great  earl 
of  Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor  ;  and  there  was  al- 
fo  a  great  mifunderflanding  between  the  two  royal  bro- 
thers. Lord  Orrery  undertook  to  reconcile  the  king 
with  the  duke  of  York  ;  which  heefFefted  by  prevail- 
ing on  the  latter  to  afk  his  majefty's  pardon  for  fome 
flcps  he  had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  found  himfclf  called  to 
a  new  feene  of  aiftion.  The  Dutch  war  was  then  at 
its  height  ;  and  the  French,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Hollanders,  were  endeavouring  to  flir  up  the  aflies  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  dvike  de  Beaufort,  admiral 
of  France,  had  formed  a  fdieme  for  a  defcent  upon 
Ireland  ;  but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  military  Ikill,  and  prudent  meafures, 
of  lord  Orrery. 

But  in  the  midft  of  all  his  labours  a  difpute  arofe, 
founded  on  a  mutual  jealoufy  of  each  other's  greaincls, 
betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  lord  lieutenant ;  the  bad  cfTeflsof  which  were  foon 
felt  by  both  difpuiants,  who  refoncd  to  England  10 
defend  their  refpcflive  intcrefts  and  pretenlions,  both 
having  been  attacked  by  fccret  enemies  who  fuggefted 
many  things  to  their  prejudice.  This  quarrel,  though 
of  a  private  beginning,  became  at  lall  of  a  public  na- 
ture; and  producing  firft  an  attempt  to  frame  an  im- 
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i-oylc.     peachmeiit  agahift  the  duke  of  OrmonJ,  occafioiied  in 

— ^ '  the  end,  by  \v.iy  of  revenge,  an   aftnul    impeachment 

again/l  tiic  carl  of  Orrery.  He  defended  liinifclf,  how- 
ever, fo  well  againfl  a  charge  of  high  crimes,  and  even 
of  ircafon  iiiclf,  that  the  prolccuiioa  came  to  nothing. 
He  ncvtrthelefs  lofl  his  public  employments;  but  not 
(he  king's  favour  :  he  ftill  came  trequeutly  to  court, 
and  fomeiinics  to  council.  After  this  revolution  in 
his  affairs,  he  made  feveral  voyat;cs  to  and  from  Ire- 
land ;  was  often  confulted  by  his  majefly  on  affairs  of 
the  utmod  confcquence  ;  and  on  all  occafions  gave  his 
opinion  and  advice  with  the  freedom  of  an  hontll  plain- 
dealing  man  and  a  fmccrc  friend  ;  which  the  king  al- 
ways found  him,  and  rclpedtcd  him  accordingly. 

In  1678,  being  attacked  more  cruelly  than  ever  by 
his  old  enemy  the  gout,  he  made  his  lall  voyage  to 
Kngland  for  advice  in  the  medical  way.  liut  his  dif- 
ord'er  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  ;  and  having 
in  his  lall  illnels  given  the  Ilrongcfl  proofs  of  Chrillian 
patience,  manly  courage,  and  rational  fortitude,  he 
breathed  his  lall  on  the  i6th  of  October  1679,  in  the 
S9:h  year  of  his  age.  His  lordlliip  wrote,  1.  A  work 
intitled  Tk:  art  of  ivar.  2.  Panhcniiri,  a  romance, 
in  one  volume  folio.  5.  Several  poems.  4.  Dramatic 
pieces,  two  volumes.  5.  Statc-iraas,  in  one  volume 
folio,  Sec.  Mr  Walpolc,  fpeaking  of  this  nobleman, 
fays  he  never  made  a  bad  figure  but  as  a  poet.  As 
a  foldicr,  his  bravery  was  diftinguilhed,  his  Itraiagcms 
remarkable.  As  a  aatcfman,  it  is  fullicient  to  fay,  that 
he  had  the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  As  a  man,  he  was 
grateful,  and  would  have  fupportt  d  the  Ion  of  his  friend  : 
but,  like  Cicero  and  Richelieu,  he  could  not  be  conteiu 
without  being  a  poet;  though  he  was  ill  qualified,  his 
writings  of  tlut  kind  being  fiat  and  trivial. 

Boyle  (Ribert),  one  of  the  grcateft  philofphers 
as  well  as  belt  men  that  England  or  indeed  any  other 
nation  has  produced,  was  the  feventh  fon  and  the  I4ih 
child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lifmorein 
the  province  of  Munller  in  Ireland,  January  25. 
1626-7.  Before  he  went  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to 
write  a  verv  f.Mr  hand,  an.!  10  fpcak  French  and  La- 
tin, byone'of  the  earl's  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman 
that  lie  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  the  year  1635,  his  fa- 
ther ftut  hiui  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated 
at  Eaton  (chool,  under  sir  Henry  Wotion,  who  was 
the  earl  of  Cork's  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here 
he  foon  difcovercd  a  force  of  underllanding  which  pro- 
mifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofuion  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it  to  the  ucmoa.  While  he  remained  at  Eaton, 
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who,  by  miflaking  ilie  phials,  brought  him  a  flrong 
vomit  inllcad  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eaion,upon  the  whole,  between  three 
and  four  years  ;  and  then  his  father  carried  him  to  his 
own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfeifliirc,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fome  time  inidcr  the  care  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  1638,  he 
attended  liis  father  to  London;  and  remained  with 
him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr  Francis  Boyle 
cfpoufcd  Mrs  Elizabeth  Killigrcw;  and  then,  towards 
the  end  of  Odobcr,  within  four  days  after  the  marri- 
age, the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Robert,  were  fent 
abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care  of  ]\Ir  Mar- 
combes.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  SulTex,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy:  then  they 
travelled  by  land  to  Rowcn,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Lyons  ;  from  which  city  they  continued 
lluir  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his  governor  had  a  fa- 
mily; and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued  their  flu- 
dies  without  inicrrupiiou.  Mr  Boyle,  din-ing  his  flay 
here,  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics, 
or  at  leafl  with  the  elements  of  that  fcicnce,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge.  For  he  tells  us 
in  his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eaton,  and 
iifilic^ed  with  an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by 
way  of  diverting  his  melancholy,  they  made  him  read 
Aniadis  de  Gaul,  and  ollur  romantic  books,  which  i)ro- 
duccd  fuch  a  reftltlFncfs  in  him,  ihal  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  liimfclf  to  the  extradlion  of  the  fquare  and  cube 
roots,  and  to  tlie  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra, 
in  order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatile  operations  of  his 
fancy. 

In  September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having 
fpent  2t  monilis  in  that  city;  and  pafSng  througk 
Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered 
Lombardy.  Then,  taking  his  rout  tlirough  Bergamo, 
Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  arrived  at  Venice;  where 
having  made  a  Ihort  flay,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  fpcnt  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he  employed 
his  fparc  hours  in  reading  the  modem  hillory  in  Italian, 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aflronomcr  Galileo, 
who  died  in  a  vill.igc  near  this  cily  during  Mr  Boyle's 
refidence  in  it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired 
the  Italian  language  ;  which  he  underflood  perfcdiy, 
though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  fluently  as  the  French. 
Of  this  indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafter,  that  as  occafion 
required  he  palfed  lor  a  native  of  that  country  in  more 
places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

About  the  end  of  March  1642,  he  begati   his  jour- 
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there  were  fcvcral  very  extraordinary  accidents  that     ney   from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five 


befclhim,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account  ;  and 
three  of  which  were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him. 
The  firft  was,  the  fudden  fall  of  the  chamber  where  he 
was  lodged,  when  himfclf  was  in  bed,  when,  bcfides 
the  danger  he  run  of  being  crullud  to  pieces  he  had 
certainly  been  choakcd  with  the  dull  during  the  time 
he  lay  under  the  rubbilh,  if  he  had  not  tire  prefi nee  of 
mind  enough  10  have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  fl;cet, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  breathing  without 
hazard.  A  little  after  this,  he  had  been  cruflied  to 
pieces  bv  a  ftarting  horfc  that  role  up  fuddcnly,  and 
threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
en?aged  himfelf  from  the  (lirrups,  and  call  himlelt 
fromliis  back  before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  pro- 
ceeded from  the  careleffnefs of  an  apothecary's  fcrvant. 


days.  He  I'urvcyed  the  numerous  curiofities  of  that 
city  ;  among  w  hich  he  tells  ns,  "  he  had  the  fortune 
to  fee  Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals, 
w  ho,  fcverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  alfem- 
bly  looked  like  a  company  of  common  friars."  He 
vilited  the  adjacent  villages  which  had  any  thing  curious 
or  antique  belonging  to  ihcm  ;  and  had  probably  made 
a  longer  ftay,  had  not  the  heats  difagrecd  with  his 
brother.  He  rciurncd  to  Florence  ;  from  thence  to 
Lf  gliorn  ;  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa  :  then  palfing  through 
the  county  of  I'.ice,  he  crollcd  the  fea  to  Antibes, 
wl;ere  he  fell  into  danger  from  rcfufing  to  honour  the 
crucifix:  from  thence  he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  land. 
He  was  in  that  ciiy,  in  May  164;,  when  he  received 
his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him  that  the  rebel- 
lion 
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Boyl*.     lion  had  broken  out  in  Irelanil,  and  how  difficultly  lie     declared  againft  the  philofophy  of  Ariftoile,  as  iiavjn^ 
— >- '  had  procured  the  L.  2  JO  then  rciniited  to  them  in  order     in  it  more   words  than  things  ;  proniifing  much,  an^i 


to  help  them  home.  They  never  received  this  money  ; 
and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor 
Marcombes,  who  fiipplied  ihcm  with  as  much  at  Icalt 
as  carried  them  thither.  Tliey  continued  there  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  without  cither  advice  or  fiipplies  from 
England  ;  upon  which  Marcombes  was  obliged  to 
take  up  foinc  jewels  upon  liisown  credit,  which  were 


performing  little  ;  and  giving  the  inventions  ot  mm 
for  indubitable  proofs,  inllead  ol  building  upon  obfcr- 
vation  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  lor,  and  lo 
careful  about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experi- 
ment, that  though  the  Cartclian  philofophy  then  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world,  yet  he  would  never  be  pcr- 
fuuJcd  to  read  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  for  fear  he 


afterwards  difpofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be  ;  lliould  be  amiifed  and  led  away  by  plaufiblc  accounts  of 
and  with  the  money  thus  raifeil,  they  continued  their  things  founded  on  conjecflurc,  and  merely  hypothetical, 
journey  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  the  year  But  pliilofuphy,  and  inquiries  into  nature,  though  ihcy 
1644.  On  their  arrival,  Mr  Boyle  found  his  father  engaged  his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entire- 
dead  ;  and  though  the  carl  had  made  an  ample  provi-  ly  ;  lincc  we  lind  that  he  Itill  cor.tinued  to  purfuc  cri- 
fion  for  him,  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stal-  tical  and  theological  lludics.  In  tlitfe  he  had  the  af- 
bridge  in  Kngland,  as  well  as  other  conliilerablc  ellatcs  fiftance  of  fome  great  men,  particularly  Dr  Edward 
in  Ireland,  yet  it  wasfomc  time  before  he  could  receive  Pocock,  Mr  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  all 
any  money.  However,  he  procured  protections  for  of  great  eminence  for  their  Ikill  in  the  oriental  lan- 
his  eflatcs  in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then  in  guagfs.  He  had  alfo  a  Ilrift  intimacy  with  Dr  Tho- 
being  ;  from  which  he  alfo  obtained  leave  to  go  over  mas  Barlow,  at  that  time  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
to  France  for  a  Ihort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts  library,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of 
'with  his  governor  Mr  Marcombes.  various  and  cxtciillve  learning.  In  the  year  1659, 
In  March  1646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stal-  Mr  Boyle,  being  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circum- 
bridge,  where  he  refuled  for  the  molt  part  till  May  fiances  of  the  learned  Sandtrfon,  afterwards  bilhop  of 
1650.  He  made excurfions  fometimrs  10  London,  fome-  Lincoln,  who  had  lolt  all  his  preferments  on  account 
times  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  February  i'')47,  he  went  over  of  his  attaehment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
to  Holland:  but  he  made  no  eonliderable  flay  any  him  an  honorary  llipend  of  50I.  a-year.  This  fliptlid 
where.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridgc,  he  applied  was  given  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  ma- 
himfelf  with  incredible  indullry  to  Ihidies  of  various  Her  of  reafoning  to  apply  himfclf  to  llie  writing  of 
kinds,  to  thole  of  natural  philofophy  .-.nd  chcmilhy  in  "  Cafes  of  Conlcience  :"  and  accordingly  he  printed 
particular.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  his  le^^urcs  Dc  otligalicne  co'ifciiiitia-,  which  he  read  at 
acquaintance  of  perfons  (jillinguilhcd  forpartsand  learn-  Oxford  in  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
iiiji;  ;    to  whom  he  was  in  every  refpcel  a  ready,  uleful,  patron. 


generous  aliillant,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  coultaiu 
correfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  ineuibers 
of  that  fmall  but  learned  body  of  men  which,  when  all 
academical  ftudies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
fecreted  themfclves  about  the  year  1645;  and  held  pri- 


Upon  the  rcfloration  of  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was 
treated  with  great  civility  and  rcfpcvit  by  the  king,  as 
Well  as  by  the  tv.o  great  minirters  the  lord  treafurer 
Southinipton  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  He 
was  fulicitcd  by  the  latter  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 


vate  meetings,  firfl  in  London,  afterwards  at  O.xtord,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  him  and    his   family,    but 

for  the  fake  of  canvalling  fubjecls  of  natural  knowledge  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  church  itfclf  ;  lor  Mr 

upon    that  plan  of  experiment  which  Lord  Bacon  had  Boyle's   noble  family,  his  dillinguilhcd  learning,  and 

delineated.     They  llyled  themfclves  then  T/'cr //j/Ze/i-  above  all,  his   unblemifhed  reputation,   induced  Lord 

phic  college  ;  and,  after  the  Refloraiion,  wiien  they  were  Claremlon   to  think  that  any  ecclcfiaflical  preferments 

incorporated  and  dillinguilhed   openly,  they   took  the  he  might  attain  would  be  worthily  difchargcd,  fo  as  to 


do  honour  10  the  clergy,  and  fervice  to  the  cflablilhcd 
communion.  Mr  Boyle  coiiliJercd  all  this  with  due  at- 
tention :  but,  to  balance  thcfe,  he  rcflcded,  that,  ia 
the  fituaiion  of    life  in  which  he  was,  whatever  he 


name  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  fumnicrof  1654,  he  put  in  execution  a  defign 
he  had  formed  for  fonic  time  of  rcfuling  at  O.xfor.!, 
where  he  chofe  to  live  in  the  houfc  of  one  Mr  Crolle, 
an  apothecary,  rather  than  in  a  college,  for  the  fake  of  wrote  with  rcfpe(5l  to  religion  would  have  fo  much  the 
his  health,  and  bccaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  ex-  greater  weight  as  coming  t'roin  a  layman  ;  fincche  welt 
perimcnts.  Oxford  was  indeed  the  only  place  at  that  knew  that  the  irreligious  fortified  themfclves  againit 
time  in  England  where  Mr  Boyle  coidd  have  lived  with  all  that  the  clergy  could  offer,  by  fupjx>fn->g,  and  fay- 
much  fatisfaiflion  ;  for  here  he  found  himfclf  furronndeil  ing,  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that  ihcy  were  paid 
with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wilkins,  for  it.  He  confidered  likewifc,  that,  in  pi'iiit  of  for- 
Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &c.  fuittd  exactly  to  his  tune  and  chara'.ler,  he  needed  noacccdions ;  and  indeed 
talle,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reafons  he  never  had  any  appetite  for  cither.  He  chofe,  there 
that  he  had  done,  the   philofophical  focicty   being  now  fore,  to  purine  his  philofophieal  fludics  in  fuch  a   man 


removed  from  London  to  Oxford.  It  .as  du.ring  his 
refidcnce  here  that  he  improved  that  admirable  engine 
the  air-pump  ;  and  by  numerous  experiments  was  en- 
abled to  Hifcovcr  feveral  qualities  of  the  air,  i'o  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not, 
however,  fatisfied  with  this  ;  but  laboured  inccllanily 
in  collccling  and  digcfling,  ehicily  from  liis  ov/n  cxpe- 
rinicnis,  the  materials  requifitc  for  this  nurpofc.  He 
Vol.  III. 


ncr  as  might  be  moll  ctfectual  for  the  fupport  of  religi- 
on ;  and  began  10  commnnicaie  to  the  world  the  fruits 
of  thcfe  lludies. 

The  firll  of  ihcfc  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1660,  in 
8vo,  under  the  title  of,  t.  New  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  lite  air  and  its  ef- 
fects. 2.  Seraphic  love  ;  or  fome  motives  and  incen- 
tives to  the  love  of  God,  pathetically  difcoarfcd  of  in  a 
3  R  letter 
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Foylf.  letter  to  a  friend.  3.  Certain  phyliological  cflays  and 
^'""^  other  trafls,  1661,  410.  4.  Sceptical  chtinill,  1662, 
8vo  ;  a  very  curious  and  excellent  work,  reprinted  a- 
boiit  the  year  1679,  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  divers 
experiments  and  notes  about  the  prodiiciblencfs  ol  che- 
mical principles. 

In  the  year  166;,  the  royal  fociety  being  incorpo- 
rated by  king  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was  appointed  one 
of  the  council;  and  as  he  niigiit  be  jullly  reckoned 
among  the  tounders  of  thai  learned  body,  fo  he  conti- 
nued one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  indnflrioiis  of  its  mem- 
bers during  the  whole  courfc  of  his  life.  In  June  1663, 
he  publiflied,  5.  Conliderations  touching  the  ufcfulncfs 
of  experimental  natural  philofophy,  410.  6.  Experi- 
ments and  confiderations  upon  colours  ;  to  which  was 
added  a  letter,  containing,  Obfervations  on  a  diamond 
tiiat  fnines  in  the  dark,  1663,  8vo.  This  treaiifc  lull 
of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks  on  the  liiihcno  mie.x- 
plained  doflrine  of  light  and  colours  ;  in  which  he 
liiows  great  judgment,  accuracy,  and  penetration  ;  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  niighiy  genius 
the  great  Sir  Ifiac  Newton,  who  has  fmcc  let  ihat 
point  in  the  clearell  and  mofl  convincing  light.  7.  Con- 
liderations on  the  llyle  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  166;, 
8vo.  It  was  an  extrafl  from  a  larger  work,  intiilcd, 
An  ejfiiy  en  Scripture  ;  which  vvas  afterwards  publilbed 
by  Sir  Peter  Pcir,  a  friend  of  Mr  Boyle's. 

1664,  he  was  eleded  into  the  company  of  the 
royal  mines  j  and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  various  good  deligns,  which  probably  was 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fend  aliroad  any  treaiifcs 
either  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The  year  following, 
came  forth,  8.  Occalional  rcHcolions  upon  ftveral  fub- 
jedls  ;  whereto  is  prefixed  a  difcourfe  about  luch  kind 
of  thoughts,  1665,  8vo.  This  piece  is  addrclFcd  10  So- 
fhronici,  under  whole  name  lie  conceakd  that  ot  his  be- 
loved lifter  the  vifcountefs  of  llanelagh.  The  thnughis 
ihemfelves  are  on  a  valt  variety  of  fubjtcls,  wriiK  n 
many  years  before  j  fomc  indeed  upon  trivial  occailons, 
but  all  with  great  accuracy  of  language,  much  wit, 
more  learning,  and  in  a  wonderful  flrain  of  moral  and 
pious  reflei.'lion.  Yet  this  cxpofed  him  to  the  only  fe- 
vere  cenfure  that  ever  was  pallid  upon  him;  and  that 
too  from  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Dean  Swiff, 
who,  to  ridicule  thefe  difcourfcs,  wrote  y^ pious  viedita- 
iiun  upon  a  broomjiick,  in  the  jlyk  of  the  honourable  Mr 
Boyle.  But  as  his  noble  relation  the  late  Lord  Orrery 
has  faid,  "  To  what  a  height  mud  the  fpirit  of  farcafm 
arife  in  an  author,  who  could  prevail  on  himfclt  to  ri- 
dicule fo  good  a  man  as  Mr  Boyle  ?  The  fword  of  wit, 
like  the  fcythe  of  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and 
attacks  every  objed  that  lies  in  its  way.  But,  lliarp 
and  irreliftible  as  the  edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr  Boyle  will 
always  remain  invulnerable." 

The  fame  year,  he  pnblinicd  an  important  work,  in- 
tilled,  9.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  cold, 
1665,  8vo.  In  the  year  1666,  he  publilhtd,  to  Ily- 
droflatical  paradoxes  made  out  by  new  experiinenrs, 
for  the  moll  part  phyfical  and  eafy,  in  8vo.  11.  The 
origin  of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to  ihe  cor- 
pifcular  philofophy,  illuflrated  by  confiderations  and 
experiments.  This  ireatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit, 
the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or  his  indefatigable  p^ins  in 
fearching  after  truth.    We  muft  not  forget  to  obfcrvc. 


tliat,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he  communi- 
cated to'his  friend  Mr  Oldcnburgh,  who  was  fecreiary  ' 
to  the  royal  fociety,  feveral  curious  and  excellent  fliort 
treatifcs  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjeds, 
and  oihers  tranfmittcd  to  him  by  his  learned  friends 
boih  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  printed  and  pre- 
fervedin  the  Philofopiiical  Tranfaftions. 

In  the  year  1668,  Mr  Buyle  refolvcd  to  fettle  iu 
London  loi  life ;  and  removed  for  that  purpofe  to  tlie 
houfc  of  iiis  filter,  the  lady  llanelagh,  in  Pall-Mall. 
This  was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  tlie  learned  in  gene- 
ral, and  pariicularly  to  tiic  advantage  of  the  royal  fo- 
cieiy,  to  whom  he  gave  greu  and  continual  allillance, 
as  the  IVvcral  pieces  comiiuinicatcd  to  them  from  time 
10  time,  and  printed  in  tluir  1  raiifadions,  do  abun- 
dantly leffil'y.  Thole  who  applied  10  him,  either  to  de- 
fine his  help,  or  to  comnuinicatc  to  him  any  new  dif- 
covtrifs  in  Iciciice,  he  had  his  let  hours  tor  receiving  ; 
oiherwifc,  ii  is  eafy  to  conceive  ihat  lie  would  have  had 
very  little  of  his  time  for  hinifelf.  But,  befidcs  ihcfc, 
he  kc)>t  a  very  extenfive  corrcfpoiidcncc  with  pcrfons 
of  the  greatcll  figure,  and  niolf  lainoiis  for  learning,  in 
all  pans  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1669,  he  publilbed, 
12.  A  continuation  of  new  txperimcnis  touching  the 
weight  and  fpring  of  tlie  air  ;  to  which  is  added,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  ofconfiflent  bodies:  and 
the  fame  year  he  reviled  and  made  many  additions  10 
feveral  ol  his  former  trads,  fome  of  which  were  now 
tranllatcd  into  Latin,  in  order  to  gralify  the  curicus 
abroad.  1  3.  TraiJts  about  the  cofmical  qualities  of 
things;  cofmical  fufpicions ;  the  temperature  of  the 
fubierraneous  regions  ;  the  bottom  of  tlie  fta  :  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  iniroduflion  to  the  hitlory  of  particular 
qualities.  This  book  occalioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it 
feeuird  to  contain  a  vafl  trcalurc  of  knowledge  which 
had  never  been  coninninicated  to  the  world  before;  and 
this  too  grounded  upon  aCfual  experiments,  and  argu- 
ments jully  drawn  from  them,  inllead  of  that  notional 
and  conjeftural  philofophy  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  I7ih  century  had  been  fo  much  in  fafliion. 

In  the  year  1671,  he  publiflied,  14.  ConfuieratioH'S 
on  the  ufcfulncfs  of  experimental  and  natural  philofo- 
phy ;  the  fccond  part,  410.  And,  ij.  A  colle>?lion  of 
tra<Sfs  upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points  of  prac- 
tical philofophy,  410.  Both  of  which  works  were  re- 
ceived as  new  and  valuable  gifis  to  the  learned  world. 
16.  An  eiTay  about  the  origin  and  virtues  of  gems,  1673, 
8vo.  I  7.  A  colleflion  of  traflsupon  the  relation  between 
fiaine  and  air  ;  and  feveral  other  ufeful  and  curious 
fubjciEls  :  befides  furnilliing,  in  this  and  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  fliort  dilTertations  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  topics,  addrefferi  to  the  reyal  fociety,  and 
inferted  in  tlieir  Tranfaitions.  iS.  Elfays  on  the 
ftrr.nge  fubtilty,  great  efficacy,  and  determinate  nature, 
ofeliluvia  ;  to  which  were  added  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  other  fubjecls  ;  1673,  8vo.  19.  A  colleftion 
of  trafls  upon  the  falinefs  of  the  fea,  the  nuiilture  of 
the  uir,  the  natural  and  preternatural  flate  of  bodies  ; 
10  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  concerning  cold  ;  1674, 
8vo.  20.  I'he  excellency  of  theology  compared  wiili 
philofophy,  1673,  8vo.  This  difcourfe  was  written  in 
the  year  i66j,  while  Mr  Boyle,  to  avoid  the  great 
plague  which  then  raged  in  London,  was  forced  to  go 
from  place  to  place  in  the  country,  and  had  litile  or  no 
opportunity   of  confalting  his  books.     It    contains  a 

great 
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B9t1».  gi'eat  nnmber  of  curious  and  ufcAil,  as  well  ns  ju.l  anJ 
~~^'~~' natural,  obfcrvations.  21.  A  collci.1ioii  of  tracks  con- 
taining iulpicions  about  hidden  qualities  of  tiie  air; 
vviili  an  appendix  touching  cclefiial  magnets;  animad- 
vcrfinns  \i\inn  Mr  Hobbcs's  problem  about  a  vacuum  j 
adifcourfe  of  the  caufc  of  aitraii^ion  and  fudion;  1674, 
8vo.  22.  Some  confiderations  about  the  reconcilcable- 
nefs  of  reafon  and  rclifjion.  By  T.  E.  a  l.iyman.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  diicoarfe  about  the  pollibility  of  the 
rcfurrcclion.  By  Mr  Boyle.  167J,  8vo.  The  reader 
mud  be  informed,  that  both  thcfe  pieces  were  of  his 
writing  ;  only  he  thought  fit  to  mark  the  former  witli 
the  final  letters  of  his  name.  Among  other  papers  that 
he  communicated  this  year  to  the  royal  fociciy,  there 
were  two  connc(5led  into  one  difcourfc  :  the  tirll  was 
intitled.  An  experimental  difcourfe  of  quicklilver  grow- 
ing hot  with  gold  ;  the  other  related  to  the  lame  fub- 
jeft  ;  and  both  of  them  contained  difcovcries  of  the  ut- 
nioft  importance. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  publidieJ,  23.  Experiments  and 
notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  or  produftion  of 
particular  qualities,  in  fevcral  difcourfcs  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  fuhjedls,  and  among  tlie  reft  on  electricity. 
In  167S,  he  communicated  to  Mr  Hook  a  lliort  me- 
morial of  fome  oblervaiious  made  upon  an  artificial 
fubftance  that  fliines  without  any  preceding  illuftration  ; 
which  that  gentleman  thought  tit  to  publilh  in  his  Lec- 
tioiics  Ciithrianiv.  24.  Hiflorical  account  of  a  degra- 
dation of  gold  made  by  an  anti-elixir.  This  made  a 
great  noife  both  at  liome  and  abroad,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  pieces  that  ever  fell 
from  his  pen  ;  fince  the  izSi%  contained  in  it  would  liave 
been  ellecmed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  related  by  a 
man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  than  Mr  Boyle.  The 
regard  which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr  Boyle,  ap- 
pears from  a  very  curious  letter,  which  the  former 
wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  for  the 
fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments  of  that  cthc- 
rial  medium,  which  he  afterwards  conhdercd  in  his 
Optics  as  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  revcrcml 
Dr  Birch. 

In  the  year  1680,  Mr  Boyle  publiflieJ,  23.  The 
aerial  nofliluca  ;  or  fome  new  phenomena,  and  a  pro- 
cefs  of  a  fai5litious  felf-Hiining  fubllancc,  8vo.  This 
year  the  royal  fociety,  as  a  proof  of  the  jull  fenfe  of 
his  great  worth,  and  of  the  conftant  and  particular  fer- 
viccs  which  through  a  courfc  of  many  years  he  had 
done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  prcfident ;  but 
he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly  tender 
in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addrelFcd  to  "  his  much  refpccled  friend  Mr 
"  Robert  Hooke,  profcdbr  of  mathematics  at  Grelham 
"  College."  26.  Difcourfc  of  ihintrs  above  reafon  ; 
inquiring,  whether  a  philofopherlhould  admit  any  fucii ; 
1681,  8vo.  27.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  up- 
on the  icy  nortiluca  :  to  which  is  added  a  chemical 
paradox,  grounded  upon  new  cxperinitnts,  making  it 
probable  that  chemical  principles  arc  tranfmuiable,  fo 
that  out  of  one  of  them  others  may  be  produced  :  1681, 
8vo.  28.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments,  phyfico- 
mcchanical,  touching  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the  air, 
and  their  cffefls,  1682,  8vo.  In  16S:?,  he  publiihed 
nothing  but  a  Ihort  letter  to  Dr  Beale,  in  relation  to 
the  making  of  frelh  water  out  of  fait.  In  1684,  he  pub- 


liflied  two  very  confiderablc  works,  viz.  29.  Memoirs 
for  the  natural  hiftory  of  human  blood,  cipecially  tiic 
rpirit  of  that  liquor,  8vo;  and,  30.  Experiments  and 
confiderations  about  the  porofity  of  bodies,  8vo. 

In  1685,  Mr  Boyle  obliged  the  world  with,  31.  Short 
memoirs  for  the  natural  experimental  iiiilory  of  mine- 
ral waters,  with  directions  as  to  liie  feveral  methods  of 
trying  them;  including  abundance  of  new  and  ufcful 
remarJis,  as  well  as  fcveralcurious  experiments.  32.  An 
cil'ay  on  the  great  cfiects  of  even  languid  and  unliccdtd 
motion  ;  whercunto  is  annexed  an  experimental  dif- 
courle  of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufcs  of  the  fa- 
lubrity  aod  infalubrity  of  the  air,  and  its  etictts.  None 
of  his  treatifes,  it  is  faid,  were  ever  received  with  greater 
or  more  general  applaufc  than  this.  33.  Of  the  rc- 
concileablenefs  of  fpccitic  medicines  to  the  corpufcular 
philofophy  ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  difcourlc  about  the 
advantages  of  the  ufc  of  fimplc  medicines  ;  8vo.  Be- 
fidcs  thefe  philofophical  irac'ts,  he  gave  the  world,  the 
fame  year,  an  excellent  theological  one,  34.  Of  the 
high  veneration  man's  intelleihowcs  to  God,  peculiar)/ 
for  his  wifdom  and  power,  8vo. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  fucceeding  year,  came  abroad 
his,  3  J.  Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 
of  nature  ;  a  piece  which  was  then,  and  will  always  be, 
greatly  admired  by  thofe  wlio  have  a  true  zeal  and  rtlilh 
for  pure  religion  and  philofophy.  In  1687,  he  publifli- 
ed,  36.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Didymia  ;  a 
work  he  had  drawn  up  in  liis  youtli.  37.  A  difquifi- 
tion  about  the  final  caufes  of  natural  things  ;  wherein  it 
is  inquired,  whether,  and  (if  at  all)  with  what  caution, 
a  naturalift  fliould  admit  them  ;  with  an  appendix  a- 
bout  vitiated  light  ;  16S0,  8vo.  In  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  tinwilling,  was  con- 
ftrained  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome 
inconveniences  under  which  he  had  long  laboured  ; 
and  this  he  did  by  an  advertifement,  about  "  the  lofs 
of  many  of  his  writings  addrclfcd  to  J.  W.  to  be  com- 
municated to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  virtuofi ; 
which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  moft  of  his  mu- 
tilated and  unfinilhed  writings."  He  complains  in  this 
advertifement  of  the  treatinent  he  had  met  wiili  from 
plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  tliough  it 
might  have  been  difficult  in  any  other  man  to  have 
done  fo  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  felf-coneeit 
and  vanity,  yet  Mr  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch  as  only 
to  raife  in  us  an  higher  efleem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertifement  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life  by 
Birch. 

He  began  now  to  find  that  his  health  and  flrength, 
notwithllanding  all  his  care  and  camion,  gradually  de- 
clined, as  he  obferves  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Lc  Clerc,  da- 
ted May  30th,  1689  ;  which  put  liim  upon  ufing  every 
pollible  method  of  hnfbanding  his  remaining  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  learned.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
he  no  longer  communicated  particular  difcourfcs,  or 
new  difcoveries,  to  the  royal  fociety  ;  becaufe  this  could 
not  be  done  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
tafks  which  he  thought  of  Hill  greater  imj>oriance.  It 
was  the  more  (teadily  to  attend  to  thtfc,  that  be  re- 
figned  his  poll  of  gov-  rnor  of  the  corporation  for  pro- 
pagating the  gofpel  in  New- England  ;  nay,  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement  which  begins 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Mr  Boyle  finds  himfcif 
3  R  3  obliged 
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Eoyle.     obliged  lo  inliiiiate  to  tliofc  of  liis  friends  and  acquaint- 

' ■  ance,  that  arc  wont  to  do  liim  tiic  honour  and  I'avuiir 

of  vilitiii4  him,  i.  That  Jtc  has  by  Ionic  unhicky  acci- 
dtnis,  namely,  by  his  fcrvant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil 
of  vitriol  over  a  clicll  wliicli  contained  his  pajicrs,  had 
many  of  liis  writings  corroded  here  and  there,  or  oshcr- 
wifc  fo  maimed,  that,  without  he  hiniftif  fill  up  the  la- 
fiince  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be 
intelligible.  2.  That  his  age  and  ficklinti's  have  for  a 
i;iiod  while  adinonilhcd  him  to  put  his  fcailcred  and 
par;ly  defaced  writings  into  fomc  kind  of  order,  that 
they  may  not  remain  quite  ufclefs.  And,  3.  That  his 
flcilful  and  friendly  phylician.  Sir  Edmund  King,  fe- 
condrd  by  Mr  Boyle's  belt  friends,  has  preffingly  ad- 
vifcd  him  againit  Ipeaking  daily  with  lb  many  pcrfons 
as  are  wont  10  vilit  him,  reprelcnting  it  as  what  can- 
not but  waltc  his  lpirits,"&c.  He  ordered  likcwifc  a 
board  to  be  placed  over  his  door,  with  an  infcrip- 
lion  fignitying  when  he  did,  and  when  he  did  not,  re- 
ceive vilits. 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means 
he  gained  time  to  linidi,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  one  was  a  coUcftion  of  elaborate  proceiFes  in  che- 
r.iillry  ;  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
wiiich  is  dill  extant  ;  wherein  we  read,  that  "  he  left 
it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  flndious  difciples 
of  that  art."  Belides  thefe  papers  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  whom  he  elleenied  his  friend,  he  left  very 
many  behind  liim  at  his  death,  relating  to  cheniiftry  ; 
which,  as  appears  by  a  letter  dirtC-led  10  one  of  his  ex- 
<cutors,  he  defired  might  be  inlpcfted  by  three  phy'.i- 
tians  whom  he  named,  and  that  fome  of  the  moft  valu- 
able might  be  prcferved. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Mr  Boyle  pnbliflicd  fome  other 
works  before  his  death  ;  as,  ^S.  Med'u'ina  Hydrojlatica ; 
nr,  Hydroftatics  applied  to  the  materia  medica,  Ihow- 
ing  how,  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  ufcd  in  phy- 
iic  have  in  water,  one  may  difcover  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  adulterated.  To  which  is  fubjoincd  a  pre- 
vious hydroftatical  way  of  cflimating  ores,  1690,  8vo. 
pj.  The  Chriflian  virtuofo  ;  fliowing,  that,  by  being 
addiifed  to  experimental  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather 
asruled  than  indifpofed  10  be  a  good  Chrillian.  To 
which  are  fubjoined,  i.  A  difcourfc  about  the  diftinc- 
tion  that  rcprcfents  fome  things  as  above  reafon  but 
not  contrary  lo  reafon.  2.  The  firrt  chapters  of  a  dif- 
courfc iniitied  Crestiiefs  of  mind  promoted  by  Chriflia- 
?iily.  The  laft  work  which  he  publilhed  himfelf,  was 
in  the  fpring  of  1691  ;  and  is  intitled,  40.  Experinietita 
ct  Qbf.rvat'toties  Thyficie  :  wherein  are  briefly  treated  of 
fcveral  fubjeds  relating  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  ex- 
perimental way.  To  which  is  added  a  fmall  collection 
ofltrange  reports.  8vo. 

About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel 
fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health  as  induced  him  to  think 
of  fettling  his  affairs  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  he  ligned  and  fcaled  his  lall  will,  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  feveral  codicils.  In  October,  his  diftem- 
j'ersincreafed  ;  and  on  the  laft  day  of  December  1691, 
lie  departed  this  life,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Martin's  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft- 
minfter,  on  the  7th  of  January  following-;  and  his  fu- 
neral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  bi- 
itiop  of  Salifbiiry.  The  bilhop  made  choice  upon  this 
•ccafioii  of  a  text  very  appoflte  to  the  fubjeft;  namely, 


"  For  God  givcth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  liis  figlit, 
wifioin,  knowledge,  and  joy.*"  After  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  ajiplied  the  doC:trine  10  the 
jionourable  perfon  deceafcd  j  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  he 
was  the  better  able  to  give  a  character  from  the  many 
liappy  hours  he  had  fptnt  in  converfation  with  him,  in 
(he  cojrfc  of  29  years.  He  gives  a  large  account  of 
Mr  Boyle's  fmcerc  and  unaflcCtcd  piety  ;  anJ  more  e- 
fpetially  of  his  zeal  for  the  ChrilUan  religion,  without 
having  any  narrow  notions  concerning  it,  or  millaking, 
as  fo  many  do,  a  bigoiicd  heat  in  fivoin-  of  a  particu- 
lar fert,  for  that  zeal  which  is  an  ornament  of  a  true 
Chriflian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this.  Ills  noble 
foundation  for  ledures  in  defence  of  the  golpel  ngainil 
infidels  of  all  forts  ;  the  ctlcfts  of  which  have  been  fo 
conlpicuons  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  dilconrfes 
which  have  been  publilhed  in  confequencc  of  that  noble 
and  pious  foundation.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
trandation  and  imprelfion  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
the  Malayan  tongue,  which  he  fcnt  over  all  the  Kaft 
Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward  to  him  lliat  tranfla- 
ted  Groiius's  incomparable  book  "  Of  the  truth  of 
the  Chrillian  religion"  into  Arabic  ;  and  w-as  at  the 
charge  of  a  whole  imprellion,  which  he  took  care 
fliould  be  dJfperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that 
language  was  underllood.  He  was  refolved  to  have 
carried  on  the  impreflion  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the 
Tuikifli  language  ;  but  the  company  thought  it  be- 
came them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  futtcred  him 
only  to  give  a  large  fliare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700/. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  Irilh  bible,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  diflribuied  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  impreflion  of  the  Wcllh  bible, 
lie  gave,  during  his  life,  fjoo/.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  Chrillian  religion  in  America  ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  Eaft  India  company 
were  entertaining  propoiiiions  for  the  like  defign  in  the 
call,  he  fent  100/.  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example,  but 
intended  to  carry  it  much  farther  when  it  fliould  be 
fet  on  foot  to  purpofe. 

In  other  refpccls  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful 
and  extenfive,  that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells 
us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  upwards  of  icco/. 
a-year.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  bifliop  in  the  copious  and  eloquent  account  he 
has  given  of  this  great  man's  abilities,  we  mull  there- 
fore content  ourfelves  with  adding  the  fliort  eulogium 
by  the  celebrated  phylician,  philofophcr,  and  chemifl, 
Dr  Herman  Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared 
lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy, aflerts,  that  "  Mr  Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his 
age  and  country,  fucceedcd  to  the  genius  and  inqui- 
ries of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Which  (fays 
he)  of  all  Mr  Boyle's  writings  ftiall  I  recommend  >  All 
of  them.  To  him  we  owe  the  fecrels  of  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter, aiaimals,  vegetables,  foflils:  fo  that  from  his  works 
may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyfltm  of  natural  know- 
ledge." The  reader  perhaps  may  here  be  pleafed  to 
know,  that  Mr  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in  which 
lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told, 
that  he  was  tall,  but  flender  ;  and  his  countenance 
pale  and  emaciated.  His  conftitution  was  fo  tender 
and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts  of  cloaks  10  put 
on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  tlie  temperature 
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Boyie.  of  the  air;  and  in  ibis  he  governed  himfclf  by  his 
— <'— ^  thennoiiieicr.  He  efcapcd  indeed  ilic  fmall-pox  ;  but 
for  alraoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fiich  fecblc- 
iicfs  of  body,  and  fuch  lowncis  of  llrcngtli  and  ri)irits, 
that  it  was  aflonilhing  how  he  could  read,  nicditate, 
make  experiments,  and  write,  as  he  did.  He  had  like- 
vi  ifc  a  weakncfs  in  his  eyes  ;  whicii  made  him  very 
tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  fiich 
diltempcrs  as  might  affcd  thcni.  He  imagined  like- 
wife,  that  if  liclvucfs  Ihotdd  confine  him  to  his  bed,  if 
might  raife  the  pains  of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which 
might  be  above  his  llrengih  to  fiipport  ;  fo  that  he 
feared  liis  lall  minutes  fliould  be  too  hard  for  him.  This 
was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  appreluuifion 
with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live  ;  but  as  to  life  it- 
I'elf,  he  had  that  jull  indilFcrence  for  it  which  became  a 
philofopher  and  a  Cliriflian.  However,  his  fight  be- 
gan to  grow  dim  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died  ; 
and  when  death  came  upon  him,  he  had  not  been  above 
three  hours  in  bed,  before  it  made  an  end  of  him, with 
fo  little  pain  that  the  llanie  appeared  to  go  out  merely 
for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

Mr  Boyle  was  never  married  ;  but  Mr  Evelyn  was 
allured,  th.it  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious 
daughter  of  Gary  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  that  to  tliis 
palTion  was  owing  his  "  Seraphic  Love."  In  the  me- 
morandum of  Mr  Boyle's  life  fei  down  by  bilhop  Cur- 
net,  it  is  remarked  that  he  abfl.iiiied  from  marriage,  at 
firfl  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  pliilofuphically  ;  and 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Or  John  W'allis  to  him,  dated  at 
Oxford,  July  17th,  1669,  [hat  he  had  an  overime  made- 
him  with  refpecl  to  the  lady  Mary  Haftiiigs,  fiftcr  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
sny  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  entcrtairicd  the  lead 
thoughts  of  that  kind  ;  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  iiis,  wrote 
when  he  was  young,  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  aftu.illy 
married,  which  almo;l  lliows  that  he  never  did.  The 
letter  is  written  with  great  politentfs,  and  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  gallantry  ;  and  is  a  clear  proof,  that  though 
Mr  Boyle  did  not  choofe  tomarry,  yet  it  was  no  niifan- 
ibropic  cynical  humour  which  rellraincd  liim  from  it. 
It  is  impofTible  to  entertain  the  reader  better  than  by 
prcfeniing  him  with  that  part  of  it,  which  concerns  the 
point  in  queflion.  "  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haflcn 
the  payment  of  the  thanks  I  ov.-e  your  ladylhi))  for  tlie 
joy  you  are  pleafed  to  wirti  me,  and  of  which  that  uilh 
polTibly  gives  me  more  than  the  occafion  of  it  would. 
You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend  your  be- 
lief of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  prieft  but  Fame, 
and  made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.  I 
may  pollibly  ere  long  give  yon  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  upon 
this  theme;  but  at  prefent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend 
fiich  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever  prate  of  matrimony  and  a- 
mours  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  ftrions  in  as  ihofc 
this  fcribble  prefcnts  you.  I  Ihall  therefore  only  tell 
you,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  fiill  at  the  old 
defiance.  You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  per- 
fections of  your  fcx  to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for 
reducing  fo  flubborn  a  heart  as  mine  ;  whole  conqucft 
were  a  tafk  of  fo  much  difficulty,  and  fo  little  worth  ir, 
that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely  to  deter  any 
that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  10  overcome  the 
former.  But  though  tliis  untamed  heart  be  thusinfcn- 
iible  to  ihc  thing  itfelf  called  love ;  it  is  yet  very  acccf- 


fible  to  things  very  near  of  kin  to  that  paffion  ;  and 
efteem,  friendlhip,  rcfpecf,  and  even  admiration  arc  ' 
things  that  their  proper  objefts  laii  not  proporiionahly 
to  cxatt  of  me,  and  confci]uently  are  qualities  which  in 
their  highell  degrees  are  really  and  conftantly  paid  my 
lady  Barrymore  by  her  moft  obliged  hiimblc  fcrvant, 
and  affcdionate  uncle,  Robert  Boyle." 

We  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  Mr  Boyle  with 
the  mention  of  his  pollhumous  works,  which  arc  as  fol- 
low. I.  "  The  general  Hiltoryof  the  airdefigned  and 
begun."  2.  "  General  heads  for  the  natural  hillory  of 
a  country,  great  or  fmal! ;  drawn  out  for  the  iifc  of  tra- 
vellers and  navigators."  ?.  "  A  paper  of  the  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle's,  depolited  with  the  fecretarics  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Odobcr  14th,  1680,  and  opened 
fince  his  death  ;  being  an  account  of  his  making  the 
phofphorus,  September  30th,  1680."  Printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  4.  "  An  account  of  a  way 
.of  examitiing  watcrs,asto  frcflinefs  or  faltnefs."  j.  "  A 
free  difcourfe  againfl  cullomary  fwearing,  and  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  curling,"  1695,  8vo.  6.  "Medicinal  ex- 
periments, or  a  collection  of  ciioice  remedies,  cliicdy 
iimple  and  ealily  prepared,  uftful  in  fan:ilies,  and  he 
for  the  i'crvice  of  the  country  people.  The  third  and  lall 
Nolunie,  publilhed  from  the  author's  original  mann- 
fcript  ;  wherennio  is  added  feveral  iiftful  notes  expli- 
catory of  the  fatne."  169S,  t2mo.  Beautiful  editions 
of  all  his  works  have  been  printed  at  London,  in  5  vo- 
lumes folio,  and  6  volumes  410. 

Boyle  (Charles)  earl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  and 
baron  of  Marton  in  the  county  of  Somcrfct,  was  the 
iccond  fon  of  Roger  the  fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
was  born  in  Augult  1679.  He  was  educa'ird  at 
Chrift-chcrch  in  Oxfoid,  and  foon  diftinguillitd  him- 
fclf by  hiskarning  and  abilities.  Like  the  firil  carl  of 
Orrery,  he  was  an  author,  a  foldier,  and  a  llnttfmau. 
He  tranlUicd  the  life  of  Lyfander  from  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch  ;  and  publillied  a  new  edition  of  the  epilllcs 
of  Phalaris,  which  engaged  him  in  a  literary  difpuie,. 
in  which  he  defended  the  genuincncft  of  thefc  epilllcs 
againfl  Dr  Bentley.  He  was  three  times  r^ibcr  for 
the  town  of  Huntingdon  ;  but  his  elder  brewer,  Lio- 
nel earl  of  Orrery,  dying  on  the  l^d  of  Augiill  1703 
without  iflbe,  he  fuccccded  to  that  title  ;  and,  entering 
into  the  Qiiecn's  ferwce,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
when  he  bciiaved  with  fuch  bravery,  that  in  1709  he 
was  railed  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn  one 
of  her  majefly's  privy  council.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  the  wood,  he  gave  the  llrongeft  proofs  of  his  iiiirc- 
pid  courage,  remaining  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
the  warmeft  part  of  the  aif  ion,  till  the  vidory  was 
complete,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  iJie  moft  glorious,  fo 
it  was  the  dcarcll  bought,  of  any  of  that  war.  His 
lordlhip  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Qiieen's 
envoy  totlieitiiesot  Brabantand  Flanders  ;  and  having 
honourably  difcharged  that  trull,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Briiifli  Peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle,, 
baron  of  Mallon  in  Somerfelfliirc.  He  enjoyed  feve- 
ral other  additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I. ;  but  having  the  misforume  to  fall  under  the 
fufpicion  of  tlie  government,  his  lordfhip  was  commit- 
ted to  the  tower:  he  was,  however,  at  length, admitted 
to  bail  ;  and  nothing  being  found  that  couLi  be  eflecm- 
ed  a  fufucient  ground  for  a  prcfceutiim,  he  was  dif- 
charged.    His  lordfliip  died  Augull  :Sih  1731,  in  the 
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66th  year  of  his  age.  To  his  tutor,  Mr  Atterbury,  he 
probably  owcil  a  good  part  of  that  line  relifli  he  had 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  nude  thcic  his 
conftaiit  lliuly,  and  cxprclicd  a  high  conttinpt,  fays 
Biidgcll,  for  the  greater  part  of  or,r  modern  wiis  and 
authors.  He  was  delighted  with  the  company  of  two 
forts  of  perfons  ;  either  fiich  as  were  really  geniufcs  of 
the  lirft  rank,  who  had  fine  nndcrllandings,  flrong 
judgments,  and  true  talles ;  or  fnch  as  had  a  few  foi- 
bles, and  an  eye  of  ridicule  in  them,  which  fcrved  to 
make  him  laugh.  He  would  rally  thcfc  in  fo  agreeable, 
and  yet  in  lb  tender  a  ir.anner,  that,  though  it  diverted 
himfelf  and  others,  it  was  never  offcniive  to  the  pcrfon 
rallied.  The  inftrnnicut  which  was  invented  by  him, 
and  bears  his  name,  reprefcnting  the  folar  CyiXcm  ac- 
cording to  the  fcntiments  of  the  new  aftronomcrs,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  his  mechanic  genius.  His  lordfliip 
had  alio  a  turn  for  medicine  ;  which  led  him  not  only 
to  buy  and  read  whatever  was  publilhed  on  that  fub- 
jcifl,  but  alfo  to  employ  his  friends  to  fend  him  ac- 
counts of  herbs  and  drugs  in  foreign  countries. 

Boyle  (John),  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  noble- 
man didinguiihed  by  his  learning  and  genius,  was  the 
only  fon  of  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  on  the 
2d  of  Jan.  1707.  He  was  educated  at  Chrifl-church 
college  in  Oxford  ;  but,  as  he  himfelf  declares,  early 
difappointments,  indifferent  health,  and  many  untoward 
accidents,  rendered  him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  im- 
proving his  talents  for  polite  literature  and  poetry  ;  of 
which  lad  art  he  gave  fcveral  excellent  fpecimens.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  Tranllation  of  Pliny  the  Younger's  letters, 
with  various  notes,  for  the  fcrvice  of  his  cldcfl  fon  the 
lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes,  410.  This  was  firft  publifli- 
ed  in  1751.  The  year  following,  he  publiflied  the  Life 
of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters,  addrelTcd  to  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Hamilton  Boyle  ;  and  afterwards  printed 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  manu- 
fcript  prefcnted  to  him  by  a  relation,  with  explanatory 
notes.     He  died  in  1762. 

Boile'i  Ledures,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  lec- 
tures preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle,  Efij.  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his 
will  in  1691  ;  whofe  detign,  as  exprelTeil  by  the  inlli- 
tutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriflian  religion 
againit  infidels,  without  defcending  to  any  controver- 
lies  among  Chriftians  ;  and  to  anfwer  new  difficulties, 
fcruples,  &c.  For  the  fupport  of  this  lecture  he  af- 
figned  the  rent  of  his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome 
learned  divine  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  eleft- 
cd  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  by  the  late 
Archbifliop  Tennifon  and  others.  But  the  fund  pro- 
ving precarious,  the  falary  was  ill  paid  :  to  remedy 
which  inconveniences,  the  faid  archbifliop  procured  a 
yearly  flipend  of  L. 50  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parifli  of  Brill  in  the  county 
of  Bucks.  To  this  appointment  we  are  indebted  for 
many  elaborate  defences  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion. 

BOYNK,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  Qjieen's 
county  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  runs  north-eaH 
by  Trim  and  Cavan,  falling  at  lall  into  the  Irilh  Chm- 
nel  a  little  below  Droghcda.  It  is  memorable  for  a 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  between  James  II.  and  King 
William  III.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bcis  (John),  one  of  the  tranf- 


lators  of  ilie  Bible  in  the  r<ign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of 
William  Bois,  rcflor  of  W'cfl  Stowe,  near  St  I'.d-  * 
niunJibury,  Suffolk,  and  born  at  Nctilellead  in  Siifiulk 
on  the  3d  of  January  1560.  He  was  taught  the  tirll 
rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father  ;  and  his  capacity 
W.-.S  liich,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  Bible 
in  Hebrew.  He  went  afterwards  to  Hadlcy  fchool  ; 
and  at  14  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  dillinguilhcd  himfelf  by  liisfkillin 
Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  fmall-pox  when  he 
was  elected  fellow,  he,  to  prcfcrve  his  feniority,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  admitted.  He 
applied  himfelf  for  Ibmeiime  to  the  fludy  of  medicine  ; 
but,  fancying  himfelf  affected  with  every  difcafe  he 
read  of,  he  qi'ltted  that  fcicnce.  He  was  ten  years 
chief  Greek  Icdurcrin  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  ledture  for  fome  years  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  deatli  of 
his  father,  he  fuccecded  him  in  the  rectory  of  Weft 
Stowe.  At  the  age  of  36,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Holt,  rccftor  of  Boxworih  in  Cambridgcfliire  j 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  living,  0>^ober  13,  IS96. 
On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him 
L.ioo.  His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him 
with  the  living,  which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a 
bad  oeconomilt,  and  he  himfelf  being  wholly  addirtcd 
to  his  ftudies,  he  foon  became  fo  much  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  choice  collection 
of  books,  confifling  of  almoft  every  Greek  author  then 
extant.  When  a  new  tranllation  of  the  Bible  was  by 
king  James  I.  direded  to  be  made,  Mr  Bois  was 
elected  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranllators.  He  per- 
formed not  only  his  own,  but  alfo  the  part  afTigned  to 
another,  with  great  reputation  ;  though  with  no  pro- 
fit, for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  fi.x  who  met  at  Stationer's  Hall  to 
revife  the  whole  :  which  tafkthey  went  through  in  nine 
months,  having  each  from  the  company  of  itationcrs,' 
during  that  lime,  30s.  a-wcek.  He  afterwards  afTift- 
ed  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  publilhing  the  works  of  St 
Chryfoflom.  In  161J,  Dr  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifliop 
of  Ely,  bellowed  on  hiin,  unafked,  a  prebend  in  his 
church.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1643,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  ma- 
nufcripts  behind  him,  particularly  a  Commentary  on 
almofl  all  the  books  of  the  Nevv-Teftament. — When 
he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from 
the  learned  Dr  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  thofe 
diflempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedentary  life,  to 
which  he  adhered  with  equal  conftancy  and  fuccefs. 
The  firft  was.  To  lludy  always  ftanding  ;  the  fecond. 
Never  to  Audy  in  a  window  ;  and  the  third.  Never  to 
go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

BoYSE  (Jofeph),  a  late  eminent  diffenting  minifter 
in  Dublin,  much  refpecled  not  only  for  learning  and 
abilities,  but  his  extcnfive  humanity  and  undifFcmbled 
piety.  During  his  minillerial  charge  at  Dublin,  he 
publilhed  many  fermons  which  compofe  feveral  folio 
volumes,  a  few  poems,  and  other  trafts  ;  but  what  chiefly 
dirtinguiihed  him  as  a  writer,  wss  the  controverfy  he 
carried  on  with  Dr  King,  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  and 
author  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  concerning  the  ofRceof  a 
fcriptural  bilhop.  This  controverted  point  was  mana- 
ged on  both  fides  with  great  force  of  argument  and 
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Buyfe.     calmiicfs  of  temper.     The  billiopaflcrtcd  iliat  the  cpif- 

— « '  copnl  riglit  of  jiirifJidiiDti  Iiad   iis   foundation  in  ihc 

New  TcUameni  :  Mr  Boyfe,  conlillent  wiiii  his  prin- 
ciples, denied  that  any  ecclclialtical  fupcriority  ap- 
peared there,  wiiii  the  greaicll  candour  and  good  man- 
ners.    He  was  father  to 

BovsE  (Samuel),  tlie  poet,  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  iinenels  of  his  genius,  tlic  lowncfs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  wreiclu-dntfs  of  hisliff.  He  was  born  in  1708, 
and  received  tlie  nidinicnis  of  his  cdn:ation  in  a  pri- 
vate Icliool  in  Dublin.  'When  he  was  but  18  years  old, 
his  father,  who  probably  intended  him  for  the  niinil- 
try,  lent  him  to  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow,  that  iid 
might  fiiiilh  his  education  there.  He  had  not  been  a 
year  at  the  univerlity,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  tradefnun  in  that  city,  and  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  interrupt  his  education  by  marrying  her 
before  he  had  entered  into  his  2olh  year.  The  natural 
extravagance  of  his  temper  fuon  cxpufcd  him  to  want  ; 
and  as  he  had  now  the  addiiional  charge  of  a  wife,  his 
reduced  circunil'lances  obliged  him  to  quit  the  univerli- 
ty, and  go  over  with  his  wile  (who  alfo  carried  a  filler 
with  her)  to  Dublin,  where  they  relied  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman for  fupport.  Young  Boyfc  was  of  all  men  the  fur- 
theft  removed  from  a  gentleman;  he  had  no  graces  of 
jierfon,  and  fewer  ftill  of  converfation.  Never  were 
three  people  of  mure  libertine  charafters  than  young 
Boyfc,  his  wife,  and  fifter-iii-law  ;  yet  the  two  ladies 
wore  Inch  a  malkof  decency  before  the  old  gentleman, 
that  his  fondnefs  was  never  abated.  The  eflate  his  fa- 
ther polFcircd  in  Yorklhire  was  fold  to  difcharge  his 
debts;  and  when  the  old  man  lay  in  his  lall  ficknefs,  he 
was  entirely  fupported  by  prcl'cnts  from  his  congrega- 
tion, and  buried  at  their  cxpcncc.  AVc  have  no  further 
account  of  Mr  Boyfe,  till  we  find  him  foon  after  his  fa- 
tlier's  death  at  Edinburgh.  At  this  place  liispoelical  ge- 
nius railed  him  many  friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  ve- 
ry great  eminence.  He  publilheJ  a  volume  ol  poems  in 
1731,  to  which  are  fubjoined  TL'  Tablaturi  ofCcbcs, 
and  A  letter  upDii  liberty ,  infcrted  in  the  Dublin  "Jour- 
nal 1726  ;  and  by  thefe  he  obtained  a  very  great  repu- 
tation. They  are  uddrelFed  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton. 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  patroncls  of  all  men  of  wit, 
and  greatly  diftingniihcd  Mr  Boyfc  while  he  refided  in 
that  country.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vifcountefs  Sior- 
niont,  Mr  Boyfe  wrote  an  elegy,  which  was  very  much 
applauded  by  her  ladyfliip's  relations.  This  elegy  he 
iiuitled  Tkc  t;an  of  the  vitifes,  as  the  deceafed  lady  was 
.1  woman  of  the  moll  refined  tafle  in  the  fcienccs,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  The  loril  Stormont  was  fo 
much  pleafcd  with  this  mark  of  eftcem  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  lady,  that  he  ordered  a  very  handfomc  pre- 
fent  to  be  given  in  Mr  Boyfe  by  his  attorney  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  notice  which  lady  Eglinton  and  the  lord 
Stormont  took  of  our  poet,  recommended  him  likcwife 
to  the  patronage  of  the  duchcfs  of  Gordon  ;  who  was  fo 
folicitous  to  raifc  him  above  necelFity,  that  flic  em- 
ployed her  intcrcfl  in  procuring  the  promifc  of  a  place 
for  him.  She  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day 
to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commilFioners  of  the  cufloms  at 
Edinbur(Th.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  Ibmc  miles 
diftant  from  the  city  ;  and  the  morning  on  which  he 
was  to  have  rode  to  town  with  her  grace's  letter  of  rc- 
cotnmendaiion  proved  to  be  rainy.  This  (lender  cir- 
cnmflaucc  was  enough  to  difcourage  Boyfe,  who  never 
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looked  beyond  the  prcfcnt  mnnKnt:  he  declined  goirg 
to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather;  and  while  he  ' 
let  flip  the  opportunity,  the  place  was  bcflowed  upon 
another,  which  the  commifTioncr  declared  he  kept  for 
fome  time  vacant  in  expcftation  of  feeing  a  peifon  re- 
commended by  the  duchcfs  of  Gordon.  Boyfc  at  lafl 
having  defeated  all  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons 
towards  him,  fell  into  contempt  and  poverty,  which 
obliged  him  tofjuit  Edinburgh.  He  communicated  liis 
delign  of  going  to  London,  10  the  duchcfs  of  Gordon ; 
who,  having  Hill  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical  a- 
biliiics,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr 
Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  recom- 
mended him  to  the  fulicitor  general  his  brother,  and 
many  other  pcrlbns  of  the  firlt  fafllion.  Upon  receiving 
thefe  letters,  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted  Edinburgh, 
regretted  by  none  but  his  creditors.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  went  to  Twickenham,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  duchefs  of  Gordon's  letter  to  Mr  Pope  ;  but  that 
gentleman  not  being  at  home,  Mr  Bofye  never  gave 
himfclf  the  trouble  to  repeat  hisvilit.  He  wrote  poems ; 
hut  thofe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  loll  to 
the  world,  by  being  introduced  with  no  advantage. 
He  had  fo  ilrong  a  propenfity  to  groveling,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance were  generally  of  fuch  a  call  as  could 
be  of  no  fervice  to  him  ;  and  thofe  in  higher  life  he  ad- 
drelfcd  by  letters,  not  having  fufficicnt  confidence  orpo- 
litenefs  to  converfe  familiarly  with  them.  Thus  un- 
fit to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  world,  he  was  expofed  to 
variety  of  diftrclTes,  from  which  he  could  invent  no 
means  of  extricating  himfclf  bin  by  writing  mendicant 
letters.  It  will  appear  amazing,  that  this  man,  of  fo  ab- 
jec't  a  I'pirit,  was  voluptuous  and  luxurious  :  he  had  no 
talle  for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  lall  de- 
gree expenfive.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  often  when  he 
had  received  but  a  guineainconftipienceof  afupplicating 
letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  a  fupper  to  be 
prepared,  drink  of  the  richeft  wines,  and  fpcnd  all  the 
money  that  had  jull  been  given  him  in  charity,  without 
having  any  one  to  participate  the  regale  with  him,  and 
while  his  wife  and  child  were  (l.^rving  at  home? 

It  was  about  the  year  1740,  that  Mr  Boyfe,  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wreichedncfs,  had  not  a 
Ihirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel,  to  put  on  ;  the 
flieets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawn-bro- 
ker's, and  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  his  bed 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  He  had  little 
fupport  but  what  he  got  by  writing  letters  to  his 
friends  in  the  moft  abjeft  (lyle  ;  but  was  perhaps  atliam- 
ed  to  let  this  inftance  of  his  dijlrcfs  be  known,  which 
probably  was  the  occafion  of  his  remaining  fi.\  weeks 
in  that  fitnation.  During  this  limc  he  had  fome  em- 
ployment in  writing  vcrfcs  for  the  Magazines;  and 
whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  ftudy,  mufl  have  thought 
the  objeft  fingular  enough  ;  he  fat  up  in  bed  with  the 
blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  arm,  and  placing  the 
paper  upon  his  knee,  fcribbled  in  the  bell  manner  he 
could,  the  verfcs  he  was  obliged  to  make  :  whatever  he 
got  by  thofe,  or  any  other  of  his  begging  letters,  was 
but  jurt  fufficicnt  for  the  prefervaiion  of  life.  And 
perhaps  he  would  have  remained  ninch  longer  in  this 
diflrefsful  Hate,  had  not  a  companionate  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this  circiimAaace  related,  ordered  liis 
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Bnyfc.     clotlies  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled  liiiii   to 
— "'— '  appear  again  abroad. 

Aboiit  the  year  174J,  Mr  Boyfc's  wife  died,  lie 
was  then  at  Reading,  and  pretended  much  concern 
wlien  he  heard  of  her  dcatli.  His  biiiincfs  at  Heading 
was  to  compile  a  Review  ol"  the  moll  material  tranl'adi- 
oiis  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  lad  war:  in  wiiich 
he  has  included  a  Ihort  account  of  the  late  rebellion. 
Upon  his  reiLirn  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  was  more 
decent  than  it  had  ever  been  before;  and  there  were 
fome  hopes  that  a  reformation,  though  late,  would  be 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  employed  by  a  bookfellcr 
to  tranllatc  t'ntdon  on  the  cxiftmce  of  Cod ;  during 
whicii  time  he  married  a  fccond  wife,  a  woman  in  low 
circumlhnces,  but  well  enough  adapted  lo  his  talle. 
He  began  now  to  live  with  nuue  regard  10  his  charac- 
ter, and  fupported  a  belter  appearance  than  ufual  i  but 
while  his  circumllanccs  were  mending,  and  his  irregu- 
lar appetites  lofing  ground,  his  health  vifibly  declined. 
He  had  the  fatisfadion,  while  in  his  lingering  illncfs, 
to  obfcrvc  a  poem  of  his,  intitled  The  Diity,  recom- 
mended by  two  eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr 
Fielding,  and  the  reverend  Mr  James  Hervey  author 
oiThs  McJitatioiii. 

Mr  Boyfc's  mind  was  often  religioudy  difpofcd  ;  he 
frequently  talked  upon  that  fubjcet,  and  probably  fuf- 
I'ereda  great  deal  from  the  remorfe  of  his  confcience. 
The  early  impreliions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continued 
ftrugf^le  between  his  will  and  reafon,  as  he  v.-as  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  wliile  he  fell  under  the 
fubjci^lioii  of  the  other.  It  v/as  in  confcqucncc  of  this 
war  in  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called 
Thi  Riccii^athv.  Ill  May  I7<{9,  he  died  in  obfcure 
lodgings  near  Shoe-lane;  but  in  fentimenis,  there  is 
the  greatefl  reafon  to  believe,  very  ditferent  from  iliofe 
in  which  he  had  fpent  the  gicatelt  part  of  his  life.  An 
old  acquaintance  of  his  endeavourcil  to  collect  money 
to  defray  the  expenccs  of  his  funeral,  fo  that  the  fcan- 
dal  of  being  buried  by  the  pariflt  miglit  be  avoided  : 
but  in  vain  ;  the  remains  of  this  fon  of  the  mufcs  were, 
with  very  little  ceremony  hurried  awny  by  the  parilh 
officers. 

Never  was  a  life  fpent  with  lefs  grace  than  that  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  and  never  were  fuch  diltinguilhed  abilities 
"iven  to  lels  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  only:  he  had  a  lafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and 
heraldry;  with  the  latter  of  which  he  was  very  well 
acquainted.  Hispoetical pieces,  if  collefted, would  make 
fix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  fcittcred  in 
The  Cd'Alemaii's  7V/j^i72//;i',  marked  with  the  letter  T, 
^ViA  /Ilciu!,  Two  volumes  were  publilhed  in  London. 
Aw  ode  ot  his  in  the  manner  of  Spenfer,  intitled  The 
Olive,  was  addrcfTed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas.  He  tranflated  a 
poem  from  the  High  Dutch  of  Van  Haren,  in  praife 
of  peace,  upon  the  conclulion  of  that  made  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  but  the  poem  which  procured  him  the  grcaieft 
reputation  was  that  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
He  w^as  employed  by  Mr  Ogle  to  trandate  fome  of 
Chaucer's  tales  into  modern  Englilh,  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  fpirit,  and  received  at  the  rate  of 
three  pence  a  line  for  his  troid)le.  Mr  Ogle  publilhed 
a  complete  edition  of  that  old  poet's  Canterbury  Tales 
fnoderiiized ;  and  MrBoyfe's  name  is  put  into  fuch  tales 
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as  were  done  by  him.  .In  1743,  Mr  Boyfe  pnhlilhed, 
without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the  battle  of  Dtitingen, 
intitled  Albion's  Triumfh. 

BOZOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  \\\  the  duchy  of  Man- 
tua, capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  fulijed 
to  the  lioufe  of  Auftria,  E.  L.  10.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  9. 

B  QUADRO,  QuADRATo,  or  Duralc,  in  mufie, 
called  by  the  French  b  qtiarrc,  from  its  figure  ^  This 
is  v/liat  we  call  B  natural  ox  Jharf,  in  dillinftion  to  B 
tnol  ^x  fiitt.     See  Flat  and  Sharp. 

If  the  flatg  be  placed  before  a  note  in  the  thorough 
bal's, it  intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  a  minor;  and  if 
placed  with  any  cypher  over  a  note  in  the  bafs,  as  ^  6, 
org  5,  &c.  it  denotes,  that  the  fifth  or  fixth  thereto 
are  to  be  flat.  But  if  the  quadro  i^  be  placed  over  any 
note,  or  with  a  cypher,  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it  has 
the  contrary  effeit  ;  for  thereby  the  note  or  interval 
thereto  is  raifed  to  its  natural  order. 

BRABANCIONLS,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  kind 
of  Nctherland  fuldicry,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  lit- 
tle belter  than  conimillioned  banditti,  who  hired  thcm- 
felvcs  to  fight  for  any  that  could  pay  them  bell.  The 
word  is  varioully  written  by  the  hirtoriaiis  of  thole 
d.ivs;  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabant, 
which  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofc  troops.  They 
are  alfo  frequently  confounded  with  the  Routiers,  Ro- 
turi.TS,  Ruptarii,    Ruterarii,   Corteraux,  &c. 

IIRABANT,  a  large  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Holland  and  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land  ;  on  the  ead,  by  the  fame  duchy  and  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Liege;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  proviticc  of  Naniur 
and  Ilainhah  ;  and  on  tiie  welt,  by  Zealand.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Dutch  Brabant  and  Aullrian  Brabant  ;  wa- 
tered by  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  Scluld,  the  llup- 
pel,  and  the  Dommcl,  are  the  chief.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile;  and  it  contains  26  fortified  towns,  of  whicli 
Brullils  is  the  capital. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  almond  :  A  genus  of 
the  monoecia  order,  blonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants.  \n  the  male  the  corolla  is  four-parted; 
there  are  four  ftamina  inverted  in  the  throat ;  the  Itilc 
is  bifid,  and  abortive  :  The  female  has  a  four-parted 
corolla,  revoluted  upwards,  with  four  liamina,  one  pif- 
til  with  two  fligmas;  the  fruit  is  a  ronndifli  drnpa  with 
a  globular  feed.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpccics, 
viz.  the  ilellatifolium,  which  is  a  native  of  theCapeof 
Good-Hope.  In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or 
nine  fccthigh,  but  in  its  native  foil  is  atrce  of  a  middling 
grov.th.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  fiem,  which  is  fott, 
and  full  of  pith  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 
The  leaves  come  ont  all  round  the  branches  at  each 
joint  :  they  are  indented  at  their  edges,  flandiug  on 
very  (liort  foot-flalks.  The  fiowers  are  produced  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  fliools,  which  arc  of  a  pale  co- 
lour inclining  to  white.  This  may  be  propagated, 
though  with  difllculty,  by  layers  made  in  April;  but 
they  arc  often  two  years  before  they  produce  roots 
ftrong  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  plants.  When  the 
branches  arc  laid  down,  it  \\ill  be  proper  to  (lit  ihtm 
ai  the  point  (as  is  praclifcd  in  laying  carnations),  which 
will  promote  their  taking  root.  In  winter,  the  plants 
fhould  have  a  good  greenhonfe;  bnt  in  fummer  they 
Ihould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  Iheliercd  fituation. 
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Brabeutei  BRABEUTES,  orBkABEUTA,  in  antiquity,  an  of- 
11  ficer  among  the  Greeks,  who  prefiJcd  at  the  public 
Bracluxus.  gj^ies,  and  decided  controvcrfus  that  happened  among 
the  antagonifls  in  the  gymniltical  exercifcs.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  brabeuta:  was  not  fixed  ;  fomeiimes  there  was 
only  one,  bui  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine 
or  ten. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  of  St  Peter's  patrimony, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  well  fide 
of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  £.  Long.  13. 
N.  Lat.  42. 

BRACCIOLINI  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  a  na- 
tive jof  I'oftoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban  Vlll. 
died  about  the  year  1644,  aged  80.  He  wrote,  i.  An 
epic  poem,  intitled.  The  crofs  reconquered,  under  ihc 
emperor  lleraclius.  2.  An  heroic  poem,  intiiled,  The 
mockery  of  the  Pagan  gods.  3.  The  clcftion  of  Pope 
Urb.in  VIII.  in  23  books. 

BRACE  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  hantfmen  to  fcveral  hearts  of  game,  as 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace, or  Dra(f:,  is  alio  a  foreign  mcafure,  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  fathom.     See  Fathom. 

Brace,  in  architcclurc,  a  piece  of  limber  framed  in 
with  bevil  joints,  the  ule  of  which  is  10  keep  the  build- 
ing frorafwerviug  titiier  way.  When  the  brace  is  fra- 
med into  the  kinglelTes  or  principal  rafters,  it  is  by 
fome  called  a  jlrut. 

Brace,  in  writing  or  printing,  a  crooked  line  inclo- 
fing  a  pallagCjas  in  a  triplet. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-lauguage,  are  ropes  belonging 
to  all  the  yards  of  the  ihip,  except  the  mizcn,  two  to 
each  yard,  reeved  through  blocks  that  are  faftcned 
to  pennants,  feized  to  the  yard-arms.  Their  ufc  is  ei- 
ther to  fquare  or  travcrfe  the  yards.  Hence  to  brace 
the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide.  All  braces  come 
aftward  on  ;  as,  the  main  brace  comes  to  the  poop,  the 
main-top-fail  brace  comes  to  the  mizen-iop  and  thence 
to  the  main  (lirouds,  the  fore  and  fore-top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main-top-fail  (lays,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  But  the  mizcn-bowline  fcrves  to  brace  to 
the  yard,  and  the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  for- 
wards to  the  main  ITirouds,  when  the  fiiip  fails  clofe  by 
a  wind. 

Braces  ofa  Coach,  thick  ftrapsof  leather  on  which 
it  hangs. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrift, 
much  iifcd  among  the  ancients  :  it  was  made  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  in  different  fafliions,  according  to 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  word  is  French, 
bracelet  ;  which  Menage  derives  further  from  hracele- 
ttnn,  a  diminutive  of  bracile,  a  word  occurring  in  wri- 
ters of  the  Jullinian  age  ;  all  formed  from  the  Latin 
brachium,  arm.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  called  by  the  ancients,  armilla,  brach'tiile,  occabus ; 
in  the  middle  age,  bona^  buuga,  armifpathtl. 

Bracelets  are  much  worn  by  the  in^^ages  of  Africa, 

who  are  fo  ex-relFively  fond  of  them,  as  to  give  the 

richefl  commodities,  and  even  their  fathers,  wives,  and 

children,  in  exchange  for  ihofc  made  of  no  richer  nia- 

erials  thun  (liells,  glafs-bcads,  and  the  like. 

They  form  alfo,  in  modern  civilized  countries,  a  very 
common  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ladies.         • 

BRACHL-t^US,  the  name  of  a  rnufcle.  SecAN.\- 
TO  M  Y,  Table  of  the  Miifclit. 
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C5r<j<r;-BRACHIAL1S.     See  Akatomv,  ibid. 

BRACHIUM,  or  Arm.  See  Anatomy,  n'  48,  &c. 

BRACHMINS,  or  Brachmans,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Gymnofophifts,  or  philofophers  of  India,  re-  . 
markable  for  the  feveriiy  of  their  lives  and  icanners. 
See  the  article  GvMNosorHisTs. 

Some  fay  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language  lirachiia, 
or  Brama.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  iheir 
god  Brachina  ;  which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame 
with  Abraham  :  whence  Poftel  calls  them  Airachnan:!. 
F.  ThomatTin  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  ^aracA. 
Vifiy  or  efcaf'c  ;  becaufe  the  Brachmans  retire  into  the 
country  and  live  in  deferts.  The  fame  author  gives  us 
another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew  barach,  (bi>ie- 
dkere,  orare),  to  blcfs  or  pray  j  in  regard  this  is  their 
principal  occupation. — The  Greeks  afcribe  to  iliem  ilic 
doi:irine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  no- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
future  rewards  and  punifliments.  To  this  fpccics  of 
knowledge  the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of 
religious  obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by  Pytha- 
goras in  his  fchool ;  fuch  as  falling,  prayer,  filence,  and 
contemplation.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  friends 
of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  afTcttcd  to  pay  them  fo  much 
regard  ;  and  as  the  proteftors  of  mankind,  becaufe  they 
paid  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were  therefore 
let  to  the  refpei'l  and  gratitude  that  were  fliown  them  : 
princes  themfclvcs  did  not  Icruplc  to  confult  thefe  re- 
clufcs  upon  any  critical  conjrndure,  from  a  fuppofition, 
no  doubt,  that  they  were  infpired  ;  fince  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of'  ex- 
perience. We  can  fcarcely,  however,  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  whofe 
minds  reliflied  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights  of 
rtudy  and  fcience  ;  and  who,  by  nobly  raifing  iheir 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Firft  Being,  muil 
have  had  more  powerful  incitements  to  render  them- 
felves  worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  jultify  iheni  in 
deceiving  and  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

There  appear  dill  fome  remainsof  the  ancient  brach- 
mans in  the  eaft,  under  the  denomination  of  Bramins. 
See  Bramins. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fliort-haiid-writing. 
See  Short-Hand. 

BRACIIYLOGY,  (from  ^f^x."',  an^  >•>">  "  «- 
prcffion"),  in  rhetoric,  the  exprelfing  any  thing  in  the 
mort  concifc  manner.  This,  fo  far  as  conlillent  with 
perfpicuiiy,  is  a  virtue  and  beauty  of  llyle  ;  but  if  ob- 
fcuriiy  be  the  confequeiicc,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  a  blemiih  and  incxcufable  defecJl — Qiiintilian 
gives  an  inflance  of  brachylogy  from  Sallnft  ;  Mithri- 
dates  corpore  ingenti  feritidi  armatui  ;  "  Milliridatcs, 
as  it  were,  armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  ftainre." 

BRACHYPTERA,  a  term  ufcd  by  Willoiighby, 
to  denote  thole  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo  iV.ort 
as  not  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Of  this  kind  arc 
the  gofs-hawk,  fparrow-hawk,  be. 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  in  the  hiflory  of  foffils,  a 
genus  of  f<  ptarix,  with  a  (hon  roundifli  nucleus.  See 
Septari*. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  nauiral  hidory,   the 

name  by  which  Ur  Hill  calls  ihofe  cryftals  which  arc 

compofed  of  a  (hort  hcxangular  column,  termin.iied  »t 

each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.     SfcCRT^TAL. 
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BRACKET,    among    carpenters,    &c.    a  kind 
svooilcn  Hay,  I'crving  to  fupport  fhclves  and  the  like. 

Brackets,  in  a  lliip,  the  fmall  knees,  ferving  lofiip- 
port  tlie  gilUrics,  and  commonly  carved.  Alio  the 
timbers  that  fupport  the  gratings  in  the  head  arc  called 
iraciilu 

Brackets,  in  gunnery,  arc  the  checks  of  the  car- 
riage of  a  mortar:  they  arc  made  of  ftrong  planks  of 
wood,  of  almoll  a  fcmicirciilar  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates  ;  they  arc  fixed  to  the  beds  by 
four  bolts,  which  are  called  bed-bolts ;  they  rife  up  on 
each  liJc  of  the  mortar,  and  ftrve  to  keep  lier  at  any 
elevation,  by  means  of  fonie  flrong  iron  bolts,  called 
brackct-bolis,  which  go  through  thefe  cheeks  or 
brackets. 

BRACKLAU,  a  ftrong  town  in  Poland,  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfcs  arc  built 
of  wood.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  but 
retaken  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  fcated  on  the 
river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat.  48.  j. 

BRACKLAW,  a  palatinate  of  that  name,  which 
is  the  caftcrn  part  of  Podolia;  it  is  alfo  called  Loiyfr 
Podolia,  and  is  of  greater  extent  than  Upper  Podolia, 
but  is  more  defolate,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tartars. 

BRACKLEY,  a  borough-town  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  in  England,  fcated  on  the  edge  of  the  county, 
next  Buckiughamlhire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Oufe. 
It  is  an  ancient  and  large  corporation-town,  containing 
two  parilh  churches  ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  al- 
dermen ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had 
formerly  a  college,  which  is  turned  into  a  free  fchool. 
W.  Long.  I.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  a  fpangle, 
or  thin  riake  of  any  fubflance. 

Bractea,  in  botany,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
fcraim  fioraU,  ranged  byLinnxus  among  the  fulcra  oi 
plants.  Thefe  floral  leaves  differ  in  Ciape  and  colour 
fiom  the  other  folia  of  the  plant  ;  are  generally  lituated 
oil  the  pedunculus,  and  often  fo  near  the  corolla  as  to 
be  ealily  miftaken  for  the  calyx ;  than  which,  however, 
ihe  braBej;  are  generally  more  permanent.  Examples 
of  the  floral  leaves  are  feen  in  the  tilia,  furniaria  biil- 
bofa,  lavendula,  and  horminum. 

BRACKTEARIA,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus  of 
talcs,  compofcd  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
each  plate  either  being  very  thin,  or  fHFtle  into  very 
ihin  ones. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  called, 
from  their  different  colours,  mica  aurea,  or  gold-glim- 
mer ;  and  mica  argenUa,  fdver-glimmer,  or  cats-filver, 
&c. 

BRACTON  (Henry),  lord  chief  juflice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  probably  a  native 
of  Devonlhire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  dot^or  of  laws,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  itinerant  judges  about  the  year  1244.  Ten 
years  after,  he  became  chief  jullice,  and  had  the  earl  of 
Derby's  houfe  in  London  alllgned  him  for  his  town 
relidence,  during  the  minority  of  that  nobleman.  He 
is  faid  to  have  filled  this  important  office  with  Angular 
reputation  during  20  years.  When  he  died  is  not 
known  ;  probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
'iHc^xoitDc  tegibus  et  coiifuetudinibui  Angine,  which 
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of  is  one  of  the  inoll  ancient,  and  alfo  mofL  methodical 
books  on  the  Englidi  laws.  His  method  is  copied  from 
Jullinian.  This  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1569, 
lolio  ;  and  in  1640,  4to.     Tlie  firfl  is  very  incorrecfl. 

BRAD,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  fcated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long.  18.  40.  N.  Lat. 
45.  20. 

BRADKIELD,  a  town  of  Elfex  in  England,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  14. 

BRADFORD,    a  town  ot   Wiltfliire  in  England, 


fcated  in  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

Bradi-  ord  (John),  a  divine,  and  martyr  to  the  re- 
formation, was  born  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  at   Mancheller  in  Lancafliirc.     Being  a 
remarkable  penman  and  accountant,  he  became    ftcre- 
tary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  feveral  times  em- 
ployed by  king  Henry,  and  his  fucccllbr  Edward  VI. 
as  paymafter  to  the  troops  abroad.     Bradford  at  this 
time  was  a  gay  man,  and  to  fupport  his   extravagance 
made  free  with   the   king's  money  ;  but   being  at  lafl 
unable  to  fupport  the  refleftion  of  his  guilt,   he  deter- 
mined   to    make    reflitution,  and  aftually   repaid   the 
money.     (Quitting  his  employment  of  fccretary,  about 
the  year  1547,  he  took  chambers  in  the  inner  temple, 
and  for  foine  time  fludicd  the  law  ;  but  finding  in  him- 
felf  an  inclination  to  preach  the  gofpel,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  with  fiich  uncommon  alliduiiy  to  the 
fludy  of  divinity,  that  in  a  much  Ihorier  time  than  ufual 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and 
foou  after  made  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall.    Bilhop  Rid- 
ley, who,  in  1550,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of   Lon- 
don, charmed  with  Bradford's  application  and  zeal, 
now  fent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  ordained  and   ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain.     In  155?,  he  was  alfo  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  which  lime  he  became 
one  of  the  mofl  popular  preachers  in    the  kingdom. 
Such  a  reformer  was   too   dangerous  to  be  fuftercd   in 
the  fuccceding  reign.     Mary  was  hardly  in  poflcffion 
of  the  crown,    before  Bradford's   perfecutions  began. 
He  was  firfl  confined  in  the  tower  for  fedition,   where 
he  continued  a  year  and  an  half  ;   during  which  time 
he  wrote  feveral  epilUes  that  were  difperfcd  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
other    prifons,  and   at  laft  brought  to  his  trial    before 
that  infernal  court  of  inquifition  in  which  Gardiner  fat 
as  chief  inquifitor,  where  he  defended  his  principles  to 
thelaft,  in  contempt   of  their   utmoft    power.     They 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
burnt  alive  in  Smithfield,  on  July  i,  1555.     His  works 
are,   i.  Seventy-two  letters,  written  to  various  people, 
whilfl  the  author  was  in  prifon  :   printed  in  Bilhop  Co- 
verdale's  colleiilion.     2.  Ten  letters,  printed  in  Fox's 
afts  and  monuments.     3.  Complaint  of  verity,   1559, 
8vo.    4.  Three  examinations  before  the  commiflioncrs, 
and  his  private  talk  with  the  priefls,  with  the   original 
of   his   life,   1 561,  odtavo.     5.  Two   notable  fcrmons 
1574,  odlavo,  i6;i.    6.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers 
1614,  24to.     7.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.     With 
feveral  tranflaiions  and  other  pieces. 

BRADFORTH,  a  town  in  the  weft  of  Yorkfliire, 
fcated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Are,  inW.  Long.  i.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRADLEY   (Dr  James),  a  famous  Englifli  aftro- 

nomer. 
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Bradley,    nomer,  was  the  third  fon  of  William  and  Jane  Brad- 

' « '  ley,  and  was  born  at  Sherborne  in  Dorfctlhire  in  the 

year  1692. 

He  was  fitted  for  the  univcrfiiy  at  North  Leach  by 
Mr  Egies,  and  Mr  Brice,  who  kept  a  boarding-fchool 
tliere  ;  and  from  North  Leach  he  was  fent  to  Oxford. 
His  friends  intended  him  for  the  church,  and  his  Ihi- 
dies  were  regulated  with  that  view  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  of  fuliicient  age  to  receive  holy  orders,  the  biihop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  conceived  a  great  cfleem  for 
him,  gave  him  the  living  of  Bridllow,  and  foou  after 
he  was  induftcd  to  that  of  Welfrie  in  I'embrokcdiirc. 
But  notwithftanding  thefc  advantages,  from  which  he 
might  promifc  himfelf  rtill  farther  advancement  in  the 
church,  he  at  length  refigned  his  living,  tiiat  he  might 
be  wholly  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy  the 
mathematics,  and  particularly  aftrononiy.  He  was 
nephewtoMrPound,  a  genileuian  who  was  well  known 
in  the  learned  world  by  many  excellent  obfervaiions, 
and  who  would  have  enriched  it  with  more,  if  the  jour- 
nals of  his  voyages  had  not  been  burnt  at  I'ulo  Con- 
dor, when  the  place  was  fet  on  lire,  and  the  Englidi 
who  were  fettled  there  cruelly  malfacred,  Mr  Pcund 
hiuifclf  very  narrowly  efcaping  with  liis  life.  Wiih 
this  genilcman,  Mr  Bradley  palfcd  all  the  lime  that  he 
could  fpare  from  the  duiics  of  his  func'tiun  ;  and  per- 
haps he  fomelinus  ircfpalicd  upon  them  :  he  was  then 
futhcicntly  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  to  im- 
prove by  Mr  Pound's  converfation  ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  (hat,  in  tliis  Iludy,  he  had  any  preceptor  but  his 
genius,  or  any  aihilant  but  his  labour. 

It  may  be  eafdy  imagined,  tliat  tlie  example  and 
converfation  of  Mr  Pound  did  not  render  Bradley  more 
fond  of  his  profelfion  thanhewas  before  ;  hecontinued, 
however,  as  yet  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it,  though  at  this 
time  he  had  made  fuch  obfcrvations  as  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  (hole  difcovcrics  wliich  afterwards  diftinguilh- 
ed  him  as  one  of  the  greateil  alkrononiers  of  his  age. 
Thougii  thefc  obfervaiions  were  made  as  it  were  by 
Health,  they  gained  him  at  tirll  the  notice,  and  then 
chc  friendlhip,  of  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  Mr 
Newton  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac,  Mr  Hallry,  and  many  o- 
ther  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  into  which  he  was 
foon  elefted  a  member.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
chair  of  Savilian  profelFor  of  aftronomy  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  celebraied  Dr  Kiel  ;  and  Mr  Brad- 
Icy  was  elected  to  fucceed  him  on  tlie  J,i(\.  of  Oi5tobf r 
1721,  being  thenjull  29  years  old  ;  and  his  colleague 
was  Mr  Halley,  who  was  profelfor  of  geometry  on  the 
fame  foundation.  Bradley,  upon  his  being  rlcded  in- 
to this  profelforlhip,  gave  up  both  his  livings,  and  with 
great  joy  quitted  a  fituation  in  which  his  duiy  was  di- 
rectly oppolite  to  his  inclination.  From  this  time,  he 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  iludy  of  his  favourite 
fcience  ;  and  in  the  year  1727  he  publilhcd  his  theory 
of  ihc  aberration  of  t!ie  fixed  liars,  which  is  ;illowed  to 
be  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  ingenious  difcovcrics  of 
modern  allmnoniy.  Three  years  after  this  difcovcry,  by 
wliich  Mr  Bradley  acquired  very  great  reputation,  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  allronomy  and  i>liylics,  at  ihc 
roufeum  at  Oxford. 

He  purfucd  his  fludies  with  equ  il  application  and 
delight  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervaiions,  which 
were  innumerable,  he  difcovered  that  tiie  inclination  of 
(he  carth*s  axis  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  nut 


always  the  fame,  but  that  it  varied  backwards  ar.d  for- 
wards fome  feconds,  and  that  the  period  of  thefc  vari- 
ations was  nine  years.  This  period  fecmcd  aliogeihcr 
unaccountable,  as  it  could  not  be  fuppofcd  to  have  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  revolution  of  ihc  earth, 
which  is  performed  in  one  year.  Mr  Bradley,  how- 
ever, difcovered  the  caufc  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Newtonian  fyllein  of  attraction.  He  publifhed  this 
difcovery  in  1757,  fo  that  in  the  fpacc  of  about  ten 
years  he  communicated  to  the  world  two  of  the  finclt 
difcoveries  in  modern  aftronomy,  which  will  forever 
make  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  thac 
fcience. 

Mr  Bradley  always  prefcrved  ihecftcemand  friend- 
fliip  of  Mr  Halley  ;  who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and 
infirmities,  thought  he  could  do  nothing  farther  for 
the  fervice  of  altronomy,  than  procure  for  Mr  Bradlev 
the  place  of  regius  profelfor  of  allronomy  at  Green- 
wich, which  he  had  pollclfed  himfelf  many  years  v.iih 
the  greateil  reputation.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  ma- 
ny letters,  which  have  fince  been  four.d  among  Mr 
Bradley's  papers,  deliring  his  ptrmilfitm  to  apply  for  a 
grant  of  the  reverlion  of  it  to  hini,  and  even  ofFcring 
to  rcfign  in  his  favour  if  it  fiiould  be  thought  ncccfla- 
ry  :  but  before  Mr  Halley  could  bring  his  kind  pro- 
ject 10  bear,  he  died.  Mr  Bradley,  liowever,  obtained 
the  place  afterwards,  by  the  favour  and  inierell  of  my 
lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterwards  prefidcnt  of  the 
royal  fociety.  As  foon  as  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Bradley  10  this  place  was  known,  the  univerlity  of  Ox- 
ford fent  him  a  diploma  creating  him  do(5tor  of  divini- 
ty. The  appointment  of  allronomer  ai  Greenwich 
placed  Mr  Bradley  in  his  proper  element,  and  he  pur- 
iued  his  obfervaiions  with  unwearied  diligence.  How- 
ever numerous  ihe  colledion  of  aftronomical  inllru- 
mcnts  at  the  obfcrvatory  at  Greenwich,  it  was  inipif- 
fible  that  fach  an  obfervcr  as  Ur  Bradley  fl'.ould  not 
delirc  to  increafe  them,  as  well  10  anfwtr  ihofc  par- 
ticular views,  as  in  general  10  make  obfervaiions  with 
greater  cxaCtnefs.  In  the  year  1748,  therefore,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  vifit  made  by  ihc 
royal  focieiy  to  the  obfcrvatory,  in  order  10  examine 
ibc  inftrumcnts  and  receive  the  profelfor's  obfervaiions 
for  the  year,  to  reprefcnt  fo  ftrongly  the  necelhiy  of 
rejiairing  theold  inltrumcnts,  and  purchafing  new,  that 
llie  fociciy  thought  proper  to  rrprefeni  it  to  his  majcf- 
ty,  and  his  majclly  gave  them  L.  1000  for  ihai  pur- 
pofe.  This  funi  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Brailley,  who,  with  the  afliltancc  of  ihc  laic  cele- 
brated Mr  Graham  and  Mr  Bird,  fuinill'ed  ihc  obfcr- 
vatory with  as  complete  a  collection  of  allronomical 
inllrumenis,  as  the  inoll  Ikilful  and  diligent  obfervcr 
coidd  defire.  Dr  Bradley,  furniflied  with  ftich  allilt- 
ancc,  purfiied  his  obfcrvations  with  new  alfiduity,  an 
incredible  number  of  which  were  found  after  his  deaih, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  liKieiy. 

It  has  been  already  obfervcd,  that  when  Dr  Brad- 
Icy  was  el  eC^icd  to  tiic  profcrtbr's  chair  at  Oxford,  he 
gave  up  his  two  livings,  which  were  at  fuch  a  dillancc, 
thai  he  could  not  potlibly  fulfil  ihe  duties  of  ilicm  him» 
fcif ;  but  it  happened  that  aficr  he  wjs  Icitleil  at  Green- 
wich, the  living  of  ihai  parifli  became  vacant,  which 
is  very  confidcrablc,  and  which  was  offered  10  iiiui,  as 
he  was  upon  the  (pot  10  perforin  the  diiiy,  and  |)ad 
the  claim  of  iiucommon  merit  to  the  reward.  This 
3  S  a  living, 
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BraJlcy.    living,  howcvcr,  Dr  Bradley,  very  greatly  to  his ho- 

' •' '  tioiir,  refilled,  fearin;;tlicdiitiesol  ilicallronomer  would 

too  much  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  divine.  His  ina- 
jelly,  however,  hearing  of  the  rcftifal,  was  fo  plcafcd 
with  it,  that  he  granted  him  a  pcnfion  of  ijol.  a-ycar 
in  conlidcratioii  of  liis  great  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
agronomy  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
whicli  had  procured  fomnch  advantage  to  the  commerce 
a.ul  tiavigniion  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  grant  which  is  dated  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1752.  Dr  Bradley,  about  the  fame  time,  was 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  the 
year  1748,  he  was  admitted  a  mcmbcrof  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  and  belles  letters  of  Berlin,  upon  the 
death  of  M.  Crcvier,  firft  phyfician  to  his  catholic  ma- 
jelly  ;  in  tlie  year  1 752,  a  member  of  tlie  iinperial  aca- 
demy at  Peteriburgh  ;  and  in  1757,  of  that  inftituted 
at  Bologna. 

Dr  Bradley  was  flill  indefatigable  inhisobfcrvations, 
and  whatever  honour  he  received  became  an  incitement 
to  obtain  new  dilliniftion  ;  his  corporeal  abilities  how- 
ever, at  length  declined,  though  his  intelletlual  fuf- 
fcred  no  abatement.  In  the  year  1760,  he  became 
extremely  weak  and  infirm  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
June  1762,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  fuppreflion 
of  urine,  caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  reins,  which 
on  the  i2:hof  July  following  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Mit- 
chin-Hainpion,  in  Gloucellerlhire,  in  the  fame  grave 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife.  In  the  year  17-14,  he 
married  Safannah  Peach,  the  daugiiter  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  name  in  Gloucellerlhire,  by  whoni  he  had  only 
one  daughter. 

As  to  his  char.\(5ler,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  placid 
and  gentle  modclty,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an 
active  temper  and  rohufl  conflitntion.  It  was  flill  more 
remarkable,  tint,  with  this  untroubled  equanimity  of 
temper,  he  wascompaffionate  and  liberal  in  the  higheft 
degree.  Although  he  was  a  good  fpcaker,  and  pof- 
fclfcd  the  rare  but  happy  art  of  cxpreffing  his  ideas 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  perfpicuity,  yet  no  man 
was  a  greater  lover  of  lilence,  for  he  never  fpoke  but 
when  he  thought  it  abfolutcly  necclfary.  He  did  in- 
deed think  it  necellary  to  fpeak  when  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  communicate  any  ufeful  knowledge  in 
liis  own  way  ;  and  he  encouraged  thofe  that  attended 
liis  leclures  to  alk  him  quellions,  by  the  exafltncfs  with 
whicli  he  anfwercd,  and  the  cart  he  took  to  adapt  him- 
felf  to  every  capacity.  He  was  not  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  fpeak,  for  he  has  publilhed  very  little: 
he  had  a  natural  diftiJence,  which  made  him  always 
afraid  that  his  works  fliould  injure  his  charadler  ;  and 
therefore  fupprcflcd  many,  which  probably  were  well 
worthy  of  the  public  attention.  He  was  even  known, 
as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  himfclf ;  and,  in  fpite  of  himfclf, 
he  was  known  much,  and  confequently  much  efleemed. 
He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  firfl  perfons  in 
the  kingdom,  perfons  eminent  as  well  for  their  rank  as 
llieir  abilities:  he  was  honoured  by  all  men  of  learning 
in  general  ;  and  there  was  not  an  aftronomer  of  any 
eminence  in  the  world  with  whom  he  had  not  a  lite- 
rary correfpondcnce.  Upon  the  whole,  itmaybefaid 
of  Dr  Bradley,  that  no  man  cultivated  great  talents 
with  more  fuccefs,  or  had  a  better  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatell  allronoraers  of  his  age. 


3RADNINCH,  a  townof  Dcvonfliire,  onccacon- 
fiderable  place,  but  fome  time  ago  totally  deftroycd  by 
fire.     \V.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  JO.  4J. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  ufcd  in 
building,  which  have  nofprcading  heads  as  otlier  nails 
Iiave.  They  are  diflingniflied  by  iron-mongers  by 
fix  names  ;  as  joiner's  brads,  foori/ig-lrads,  battat- 
brads,  bill-brads,  or  quarter-heads.  Sec.  Joiners-brads 
arc  for  bard  wainfcot ;  batten-brads  arc  lor  foft  wain- 
fcot  ;  bill  brads  are  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  halle, 
or  for  Ihallow  joifls  fubjeft  10  warp.     See  Nau. 

BllADSIIAW  (Henry),  a  Benedifline  monk,  was 
born  at  Chellcr,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Difcovering  an  early  propenlity  to  religion  and  litera- 
ture, he  was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monaflery 
of  St  Wcrberg  in  that  city  ;  and  having  there  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  afterwards  fcnt 
to  Gloucellcr  college,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  where 
for  a  time  he  fiudicd  theology  with  the  novices  of  his 
order,  and  then  returned  to  his  convent  at  Chcller  ; 
here,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  fludy  of  hiflory,  and  wrote  fcveral  books. 
He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  cotein- 
poraries.  His  works  are,  l.  De  aiitiquitate  et  7iiag- 
nijicentia  urbis  Ceflria:.  2.  Chronicon.  3.  The  life 
of  the  glorious  virgin  of  St  Werberg.  Printed  Loud. 
i53i,4to,  in  verfe.  The  life  of  St  Werberg  makes 
only  part  of  this  work;  for  it  contains  alfo  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St  Etheldred, 
the  life  of  St  Sexbiirg,  the  foundation  and  hillory  of 
Cheller,  and  tlie  chronicles  of  fome  kings.  Poliibly 
this  work  may  include  the  two  firll.  Bilhop  Tanner 
fays,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englilh  verfe,  ex- 
trafted  from  Bcde,  Malmlbury,  Geraldus,  and  others. 
Probably  this  is  the  chronicle  abovemeiitioned. 

BRADWARDIN  (Thomas),  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Hartfield  in  SulFex,  about  the 
clofeof  the  13th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Mcrton 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  dc-grce  of  doftor 
of  divinity;  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound 
fcholar,  a  (kilful  mathematician,  and  confunimate  di- 
vine. Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  his  firll  prefer- 
ments. Pits  fays  he  was  profeflbr  ot  divinity  at  Oxford. 
They  agree,  however,  in  afitrting,  that  from  being 
chancclior  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  he  became  a  cour- 
tier and  confcllbr  to  Edward  III.  whom  he  conflantly 
attended  during  his  war  with  France,  airiflingthat  vic- 
torious prince  with  his  advice,  animating  the  troops, 
and  fervently  praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Lambeth  in  the  year  1349,  forty  days  after  his  confc- 
cration  ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Anftlm's  chapel,  near 
the  fouth  wall.  His  works  are,  l.De  caufa  Dei, 
printed  London,  1618,  publilhed  by  J.  H.  Savil.  2. 
De  gtomctria  fpeculativa,  &c.  Paris,  1495,  1512, 
1530.      ^.  D:  arit/jMctica  praflica,  P:iTis,  IS02,    1512, 

4.  De  J>ropor/ic>.'ibus,  Paris,  1  J95-   Venice,  1505,  folio. 

5.  De  qiiadraiura  circuit,  Paris,  1495,  folio. 
BRADY  (Robert),  born  in  Norlolk  in  i<^43,  was 

mailer  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  rcgius  profclFor 
there,  and  twice  reprcftiitaijve  of  that  univerfity  in  par- 
liament. In  16S5,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  records 
in  the  tower,and  wasphyfician  in  ordinary  to  James  II. 

He 
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Krady,     He  Wrote,  An  introdudlion  (o  the  OIJ  Englifli  hiftury  ; 
II         An  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Bradypus.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ;  and,  A  treatife 
'        on  Englilh  boroughs.     He  died  in  1700. 

Brady  (Nicholas),  an  excellent  divine  and  poet, 
born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  October  28th 
1659.  He  ftudied  at  Weftminller-fchool,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford  and  Dublin  college.  He  was  a  zea- 
lous promoter  of  tlie  Revolution  ;  and,  in  1690,  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  by  his  interefl  with 
M'Cariy,  king  James's  general,  he  thrice  prevented 
the  buriiiug  of  tlie  town  of  Bandon.  Having  quitted 
feveral  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in  London, 
where  he  was  fiicccOively  promoted  to  feveral  livings  ; 
and  at  ilie  time  of  his  death  was  reiflor  of  Clapham, 
minifter  of  Richmond,  and  chaplain  10  the  Ui\ke  of  Or- 
mond's  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  wrote  part  of  the 
new  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  now  fang  in  many  churches 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  tlie  j^^neids  of  Virgil,  in 
4  vols  J  and  3  vols  of  fermons.  He  died  May  aoih 
1726. 

Plate.  BRADYPUS,  or  Sloth,  a   genus  of  quadrupeds, 

CIX.  fig.  6.  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruia.  The  characters  are 
thefe:  They  have  no  fore-teeth  in  cither  jaw ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  blunt,  folitary,  and  longer  than  the  grinders  ; 
they  have  five  grinders  on  each  lide.  The  body  is  co- 
vered with  hair.  There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  brady- 
pus,  viz. 

I.  The  tridadylus,  or  American  (loth,  has  a  fliort 
tail,  and  only  three  iocs  on  each  foot.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fox.  The  body  is  covered  over  with  hair  of" 
a  grey  colour  ;  the  face  is  naked  ;  the  throat  is  yel- 
lowilh  ;  the  fore-feet  are  longer  than  the  hind-feet  ; 
the  claws,  which  are  three  on  each  foot,  are  com preflcd, 
and  very  llrong  ;  and  they  have  no  mammae  on  tlie 
bread  ;  they  have  no  external  cars,  but  only  two  wind- 
ing holes.  It  is  the  moft  fluggilh  and  moll  llow  of  all 
animals,  and  feems  to  move  with  the  utuioft  pain.  Its 
food  is  fruit,  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  If  it  cannot  find 
fruit  on  the  ground,  it  looks  out  for  a  tree  well  loaded, 
and  with  great  pains  climbs  up  :  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
defcendiug,  it  tiings  off  the  fruit  ;  and,  forming  iifclf 
into  a  ball,  drops  from  the  branches,  continues  at  the 
foot  till  it  has  devoured  all,  nor  ever  ilirs  till  compelled 
by  hunger.     It  never  drinks,  and  is'ierrified  at  rain. 

The  following  wonderful  account  of  this  animal,  from 
Kircher's  Alufurgia,  is  quoted  by  Mr  Stillingtieet  in 
his  mifcellaneous  tracts.  "  The  det'cripiion  (fays  Kir- 
clier)  I  had  from  father  Torus,  who  rtlidcd  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  had  animals  of  this  kind  in  his  polTcirion,  and 
made  many  experiments  in  relation  to  ihcir  nature  and 
qualities.  Its  tigure  is  extraordinary  ;  it  is  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  cat,  of  very  ugly  countenance,  and  has 
claws  extended  like  fingers.  The  hinder  pan  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  covered  with  hair.  It  fweeps  the 
ground  with  its  fat  belly,  never  rifcs  upon  its  feet,  and 
moves  fo  flowly,  that  it  would  fcarce  go  liic  length  of 
a  bow-lliot  in  15  days,  thoigh  conllanily  moving,  and 
it  is  therefore  railed  \.\\t  fioth.  It  lives  generally  upon 
tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  days  to  crawl  up,  and 
as  many  to  get  down  again.  Nature  has  doubly  guarded 
this  animal  againft  its  enemies.  Firft,  by  giving  it  fuch 
flrength  in  its  feet,  that  whatever  it  feizes,  it  holds  fo 
faft,  that  it  never  can  be  freed  from  its  claws,  but  mufl 
there  die  of  hunger.    Secondly,  in  giving  it  fuch  a  mo- 
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ving  afpc,.%  when  it  looks  at  any  man  wiio  lliould  be 
tempted  to  hurt  it,  that  it  is  impolliblc  not  to  be  touched 
with  compafTion  ;  befides,  that  at  the  fame  lime  it  fheds 
tears,  and  upon  the  whole  pcrfuades  one,  that  a  crea- 
ture fo  defcncelefs,  and  of  fo  unhappy  a  body,  ought 
not  to  be  tormented.  To  make  an  experiment  of  this, 
the  above-mentioned  father  procured  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals to  be  brought  to  our  college  at  Carihagcna.  lie 
put  a  long  pole  under  liis  feet,  which  it  fuzed  upon  very 
rirmly,  and  would  not  let  go  again.  The  animal  there- 
fore thus  voluntarily  fufpended,  was  placed  between  two 
beams  along  with  the  pole,  and  there  it  remained  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  lleep,  40  days  ;  its  eyes  being  al- 
ways fixed  on  people  that  looked  at  it,  who  were  fo 
touched,  that  they  could  not  forbear  pitying  it.  At 
lalt  being  taken  down,  they  let  loofc  a  dog  on  it,  which 
after  a  little  while  the  lloih  feized  with  his  feel,  and 
held  liini  four  days,  till  he  died  of  hunger.  This  was 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  father.  I'hcy  add  (con- 
tinues Kircher),  that  this  creature  makes  no  nolle  but 
at  night,  but  ihat  very  extraordinary.  For  by  inter- 
ruptions, that  lafl  about  the  length  of  a  figh  or  ftmi- 
paufe,  it  goes  through  the  fix  vulgar  intervals  of  mufic, 
Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la.  La,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  afcending 
and  defcending,  and  thefe  pcrfedly  in  tune.  So  that 
tlie  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  got  polTefTion  of  this 
coaft,  ,ind  heard  thefe  notes,  imagined  that  fonie  people 
brought  up  to  our  mufic  were  finging.  This  animal 
is  called  by  the  natives /'«/// ;  certainly  becaiife,  going 
through  thefe  mufical  intervals,  it  repeats.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  &c."  To  this  account,  Linni-iis  feems,  in  his 
Syjlitiia  A'atur,e,  to  give  credit.  For  he  fays,  in  his 
Hiort  svay  of  dcfcription,  among  other  tilings,  "  It  ut- 
ters an  afcending  hcxachord  :  iis  noifc  is  horrible  ;  its 
tears  are  piteous."  He  quotes  Mufgrave,  Clulius,  Guf- 
ncr,  &c. 

2.  The  didaiflylus  has  two  toes  on  each  foot,  and  no 
tail  :  The  head  is  round  ;  the  ears  arc  large  ;  and  it  has 
two  mammae  on  the  breall  :  The  body  is  covered  with 
alh-coloured  hair.     It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

BR.AE-MAR,  a  mountainous  territory  of  Scotland, 
in  the  lliire  of  Aberdeen,  where  the  lall  carl  of  Mar 
began  to  raifc  a  rebellion  in  171  J.  It  is  27  miles  north- 
well  of  Aberdeen. 

BR4E-Murr^!y,  a  mountainous  and  woody  iracl  of 
land,  lying  in  the  ihires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  Scot- 
land. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafant  game  at  cards, 
where  as  many  may  partake  as  the  cards  will  fupply  ; 
the  eldell  hand  dealing  three  to  each  pcrfon  at  one  time, 
and  turning  up  the  lafl  card  all  round.  This  done, 
each  gameller  puts  down  three  flakes,  one  for  each 
card. — The  firft  flake  is  won  by  the  befl  card  turned 
up  in  the  dealing  round  ;  beginning  from  the  ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  fo  downwards,  ^^'hen  cards  of  the 
fame  value  are  turned  up  to  two  or  more  of  the  game- 
flcrs,  the  eldell  hand  gains  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  ace  of  diamonds  wins,  to  whatever  hand  it  be 
turned  up. — The  feciuid  flake  is  won  by  what  is  called 
l\\e  brag,  which  confifls  in  one  of  the  gamellers  clial- 
Icnging  the  rell  to  produce  cards  equal  10  his  :  Now  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  pair  of  aces  is  the  bell  brag, 
a  pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  fo  on  ;  and  a  pair  of  any 
fort  wins  the  flake  from  the  moll  valuable  fuigle  card. 
In  this  pan  confifls  the  great  diverfion  of  the  game  ; 

for. 
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for,  by  ilie  an  fill  managcmfin  of  tlie  looks,  geflurcs, 
and  voice,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  pair  of  fives, 
ircys,  or  even  ihices,  out-brags  a  much  higher  pair,  and 
even  foine  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment  of  the 
company.  The  knave  of  chibs  is  here  a  principal  fa- 
vourite, making  a  pair  with  any  other  card  in  liand, 
and  witli  any  other  two  cards  a  pair  royal. — Tiic  third 
flake  is  won  by  the  perfon  who  firll  makes  np  the  cards 
in  his  hand  one  and  tliiny  ;  each  dignified  card  going 
for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as  ufnal  in  this 
game. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entrc-min- 
hoduro,  in  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Cavado,  iii 
\\'.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

HRAGANZA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of 
M  diichy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feared  on  an  eminence, 
by  a  brook  called  Firvetica  ;  and  is  tlivided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  city,  and  the  town.  The  former  is  upon 
an  eminence,  and  fortified  with  a  double  wall.  That 
|i:irt  next  ilie  town  has  five  baltions,  but  no  ditch  ;  tlie 
citadel  is  on  the  oppolite  fide  joined  to  the  wall.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  and  defended  by  a  fort  with  four 
ballions.  It  is  fcated  near  the  river  Sabor  on  the  fron. 
tiers  of  Galicea,  in  W.  Long.  6.   15.   N.  Lat.  41.  27. 

BRACjGOT,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey, 
and  fpiccs,   much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAHE  (Tycho),  a  celebrated  aflronomer,  de- 
(irended  of  an  illuffrious  family  originally  of  Sweden 
but  fettled  at  Denmark,  was  born  December  14th 
1546,  at  Knndlforp  in  the  county  of  Schonen.  He 
was  taught  Laiinwhen  fevcu  years  old,  and  ftudied  five 
years  under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his  uncle 
lent  him,  in  April  1559,  to  ftndy  philofophy  and  rhe- 
toric at  Copenhagen.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on 
the  2ift  of  Augull  1560,  happening  at  the  precifc  time 
the  allronomers  had  foretold,  he  began  to  look  upon 
aftronomy  as  fomethiug  divine  ;  and  purchaling  the 
tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of  the  theory  of 
the  planets.  In  1563,  he  was  fent  by  iiis  uncle  to 
Lciplic  to  ftudy  law  ;  but  altronomy  wholly  engroffed 
liis  thoughts,  and  in  purchafing  books  on  that  fcience 
he  employed  all  his  pocket-money.  Having  procured  a 
fmall  celellial  globe,  he  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tutor 
was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftellations 
and  leani  their  names;  and  when  the  fky  was  clear,  he 
(pent  whole  nights  in  viewing  ihe  ftirs.  In  1565,  a 
difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and  a  Danifli  noble- 
man, they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of  his  nofe 
cut  off";  which  def'eif  he  fo  artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  lilver,  that  it  was  not  perceivable.  It 
was  about  thij  time  that  he  began  to  apply  to  chemi- 
flrv,  propofiug  nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain  the  philo- 
fopher's  Hone.  In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark;  and 
was  favoured  by  his  mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a 
lover  of  learning,  with  a  convenient  place  at  his  caflle 
of  Herritzvad  near  Kundflorp,  for  making  his  obfcr- 
vitions,  and  building  a  laboratory.  His  marrying  a 
country  girl,  beneath  his  rank,  occafioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent qu.irrel  between  him  and  liis  relations,  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interpofe  to  reconcile  them.  In 
I  574,  by  his  majclly's  command,  he  read  lettures  upon 
the  theory  of  the  comets  at  Copenhagen.  The  year 
following  he  began  his  travels  through  Germany,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  :  he  then  refolved  to  remove 
iiis  family,  and  fettle  at  Bafil  ;  but  Frederic  II.  king 


of  Deninark  being  informed  of  his  defign,  and  unwil-   Brahma, 
ling  10  lole  a  man  that  was  capable  of  being  Inch  an  Kraidalbin. 

ornament  to  his   country,  promifed  to  enable  him  to  ^"~^'' ' 

]>urfuc  his  fludies,  to  beitow  upon  him  for  life  the  ifland 
of  Iluen  in  the  (bund,  to  eretf  an  obfervatory  and  la- 
boratory there,  and  to  defray  all  the  expenccs  neccl- 
fary  for  carrying  on  his  dcligns.  Tycho  Brahe  readily 
cuibraeed  this  propofal  ;  and  accordingly  the  tirfl  flonc 
of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Augull  8,  1576.  The 
king  alfo  gave  him  a  penfion  of  2000  crowns  out  of  his 
trcai'ury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  of  Rofliild, 
which  brought  him  in  loco  more.  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, afterwards  raifed  to  the  crown  of  England,  go- 
ing to  Denmark  in  order  to  marry  the  princcfs  Anne, 
paid  a  vilit  to  our  author  in  his  retirement  at  Urania- 
burg,  made  him  feveral  prefcnts,  and  with  his  own  hand 
wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  his  praife  :  but,  foon  after  the 
death  of  king  Frederic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pcnlion, 
fee,  and  canonry  ;  upon  which,  finding  himi'cit  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  the  expcnces  of  his  obfervatory,  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  whither  he  brought  fome  of  his  inflru- 
ments,  and  continued  his  aflrononiical  obfervations  ill 
that  city,  till  Valkendorf,  chamberlain  to  the  houfe- 
hold  of  Charles  IV.  commanded  him  by  the  king's  or- 
der to  difcontinuc  them.  He  liien  removed  his  family 
to  Roflock,  and  afterwards  to  Holltein,  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  Henry  Ranzon  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperor  ; 
and  that  gentleman  complying  with  his  requcfl,  he  was 
received  by  the  emperor  at  Prague  with  the  uimofl  ci- 
vility and  refpc6f.  That  jnince  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
ceiit  houfc,  till  he  could  procure  one  for  him  more  tit 
for  allronomical  obfervations  ;  afligned  him  a  penfion 
of  ;ooo  crowns  ;  and  proiiiiled,  upon  rhe  firrt  oppor- 
tuniiy,  a  fee  for  him  and  his  delcendants  :  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  this  happy  lituation  ;  for,  upon  the  24tli 
of  0(5lober  1601,  he  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  a  very 
magnificent  manner  in  the  principal  church  at  Prague, 

where  a  noble  monument  was  crct'led  to  him His 

fkill  in  aflronomy  is  univcrfally  known,  and  he  is  famed 
for  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  fyftem,  which  he  en- 
deavoured, though  without  fucccfs,  to  elfablifli  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Copernicus.  He  was  very  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  judicial  aflrology  and  prefages. 
If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors, 
or  an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn 
bsek  immediately,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad 
omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he  had  at  his 
lioafe  a  madman,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet  at  table, 
and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that  every  thino- 
fpoken  by  mad  perfuns  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obfcrved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it 
fometimcs  proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always 
be  depended  on.  A  mere  triiie  put  ]iim  in  a  paflion  j 
and  againll  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  Jifcovered 
his  refentment.  He  was  very  apt  to  rally  others, 
but  highly  provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  witfi 
himfelf.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Progywiiafmata 
iijiroiiomia;.  2.  De  mundi  atherei  rdceutiorihui  pha- 
nonn-nh.      7-   Efijhlaruw  ajlroiiomicaiuni  liber. 

BRAHMA.     SceBRAMA. 

BRAIDALBIN,  a  diftricl  of  Pcrthftirc  in  Scot- 
land, flrctching  52  miles  from  call  to  weff,  and  13 
where  broadcll  from  fouth  to  north  ;  is  a  mountainous 
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country,  lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fuppofcd  10 
be  the  cojiury  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Alkanii ; 
whence  the  Highlanders  to  this  day  call  thcmlclvcs^/- 
bhikh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  wefl  by  Lochaber,  Lorn, 
and  Knapdale  ;  and  on  the  north  and  call,  by  part  of 
Lochaber  and  part  of  Athol ;  and  on  the  foiith  by  Strath- 
em  and  Montcith.  It  produces  plenty  of  game  and 
black  cattle  ;  is  inhabited  by  Highlanders  laid  to  be 
the  moll  ferocious  in  all  Scotland  ;  and  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  which  is 
polTelFcd  of  a  noble  and  magnificent  feat  in  this  divilion. 
Much  Haxis  cultivated  here.  Some  years  ago,  when 
premiums  were  given  for  the  greatell  crops,  irom  70 
to  120  hogdieadsof  flaxfccd  were  annually  lown,  each 
peck  yielding  two  ftoncs  of  drcffcd  flax  ;  and  when  the 
yarn  fold  higlied,  L.2000  worth  has  been  fold  out  of 
the  country.  Oats  and  potatoes  arc  the  other  crops. 
Oats  yield  from  four  to  fix  fold  at  the  moll,  oftcner 
lefs;  bear,  from  eight  to  ten,  at  an  average  fix.  The 
corn  raifed  feldom  fufHces  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
fo  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  importa- 
tion. From  their  potatoes  fome  have  dillillcd  a  very 
flrong  fpirit,  which  has  been  found  cheaper  than  what 
is  dillilled  from  any  grain.  Starch  is  alfo  made  from 
them  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  bread.  Corcur,  or  the 
lichen  omphaloides,  is  an  article  of  commerce;  great 
<]uantities  have  bten  fcraped  from  the  rocks,  and  ex- 
ported for  the  ufc  of  the  dyers,  at  the  price  of  is.  or 
l6d.  per  (lone.  A  good  many  Ihtep  arc  reared  here, 
and  much  wool  is  ftnt  out  of  the  country.  There  arc 
few  horfes  raifed  in  this  country  :  fuch  as  itcA  on  the 
tops  of  the  higher  hills  are  often  alUictcd  with  a  dif- 
temper  that  commonly  proves  fatal,  if  a  remedy  is 
not  applied  within  24  hours.  It  attacks  them  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Augull,  ufually  after  a  fall  of 
rain,  or  before  the  dew  riles  in  the  morning.  An  uni- 
verfal  fwelling  prevails  over  the  body  :  the  remedy  is 
cxercife,  chafing,  or  any  method  that  promotes  urine 
and  pcrfpiraiion.  The  comiaon  people  attribute  this 
evil  to  a  certain  animal  that  fcatters  its  poilbn  over  the 
grafs;  but,  more  probably,  it  arilcs  from  fome  noxi- 
ous vegetable  hitherto  unobfcrved.  Before  the  year 
174J,  lord  Braidalbin  was  obliged  to  keep  a  conltant 
guard  for  the  protet'lion  of  his  valf^ls  cattle,  or  to  re- 
tain fpics  among  the  thievilh  clans,  h.iving  too  much 
fpirit  to  fubmil  to  pay  an  infamous  tax  called  the  black- 
jiieal,  to  the  plundering  chieftains  as  the  price  of  their 
fafety. 

BRAIL,  or  Brails,  in  a  fliip,  arc  fmall  ropes  made 
ufe  of  to  furl  the  (ails  acrofs:  they  belong  only  to 
the  two  courfcs  and  the  mizcn-fiil ;  they  are  reeved 
through  the  blocks,  fcizcd  on  each  luie  the  ties,  and 
come  down  before  the  fail,  being  at  the  very  (kirt 
thereof  faftcncd  to  the  cringles;  their  ufe  is,  when  the 
fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  taken  uporlet  fall.  Hale  up  the 
trails,  or  brail  up  the  fail ;  that  is.  Hale  up  the  fail, 
in  order  to  be  furled  or  bound  clofc  to  the  yard. 

BRAILOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  province  of 
Podolia,  fcatcd  on  the  river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  o. 
N.  Lai.  45.  JO. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  is  that  large,  foft,  whiiidi 
mafs,  inclofcd  in  the  cranium  or  fkull ;  wherein  all  the 
organs  of  fcnfe  terminate,  and  the  (bul  is  fuppofed 
principally  to  rcfidc.  See  A.nato.my,  n"  I7;  129,  136. 


Brais  It  Comie,  a  town  of  the  AuArian  Keiher- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Haiiiault.  £.  Long.  4.  11. 
N.  Lat.  JO.  3J. 

BRAINTREE,  a  large  town  of  Elfex  in  England, 
iiliiatcd  in  E.  Long.  o.  3J.   N.  Lat.  ji.  jo. 

BRAKE,  denotes  female  fern,  or  the  place  where  it 
grows. — Alfo  a  (liarp  bit  or  fnatile  for  iiorfcs  ;  aiul  a 
baker's  kneading  trough. — Alfo  an  indrumcnt  with 
teeth  to  bruife  Hax  or  hemp.     Sec  FiAX-Drcffi/.g. 

BRAKEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  in  the  bidiopric  of  Paderborn,  fcatcd 
on  the  rivulet  Brught,  in  E.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat.  ji. 
46. 

BRAMA,  or  Bbltma,  a  pagan  deity  of  the  Ead 
Indies.  He  is  tlic  lirft  perfon  of  a  kind  of  trinity  in 
their  theology;  is  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind; 
and  has  created  as  many  worlds  as  there  arc  conlidcr- 
able  parts  in  his  body.  Sec  the  articles  Br.ichma.ns, 
Bramins,  and  Indostan. 

Brama,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpc- 
cies  of  cyprinus.     SeeCvrKlNUS. 

BRAMANT,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  valley  of 
Maurich,  feated  on  the  river  Arck,  in  E.  Long.  4.  j  j. 
N.  Lat.  4J.  o. 

BRAMBER,  a  town  of  Suifex  in  England,  for- 
merly of  fome  account,  but  has  neither  market  nor 
fair;  however  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  o.  ij.  N.  Lat.  jo.  jo. 

BRAMBLE,  in  botany,  the  Euglith  name  of  the 
rubus.     Sec  RuBUS. 

BramblK'N:!,  oiberwifc  called  halinr,  is  a  net  to 
catch  birds  in  of  fcvcral  (izcs;  the  great  mcflies  mull 
be  four  inches  fquarc  ;  ihofe  of  the  lealt  lize  arc  three 
inches  fquare  ;  and  thole  of  the  biggcft,  live.  In  the 
depth  they  fliould  not  be  above  three  or  four  inches: 
but  as  for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged  at  plca- 
fure  ;   the  fhoncll  being  10  feet  long. 

Bramble,  or  Brav^bltr.g,  in  ornithology,  the  tri- 
vial name  of  a  fpecies  of  Fringilla. 

BRAMER  (Leonard),  hillory-painier,  was  boni 
at  Delft  in  1J96;  but  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  and  imitated  the  manntr  of 
his  mader  in  fmall.  In  the  l8ih  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  Rome  for  his  improvement  ;  but  although  he 
continued  in  Italy  for  fome  years,  and  acquired  fmit- 
what  in  his  flyle  rather  more  graceful  than  Rembrant,  7>,7i;,^/„'/ 
yet  he  could  never  divert  himfelf  of  the  Flcmilh  gout.  He  Diti. 
had  a  fine  tafle  of  delign  ;  his  cxprellioii  is  generally 
good,  and  in  fome  of  his  compofitions  truly  noble. 
His  pencil  is  delicate,  and  his  colouring  '^k^'^  pecidiar 
in  the  tints,  being  alfo  remarkably  thin  in  many  parts, 
fo  as  barely  to  cover  the  panel ;  yet,  by  great  (kill  in 
the  management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  his  colouring  is 
bright,  bold,  and  full  of  lullre, ;  particularly  in  the 
vales,  which  he  was  fond  of  introducing  in  every  fub- 
jrfl  that  could  admit  them,  as  he  knew  liow  to  give 
them  a  rich  and  fine  relievo.  He  had  accudomed  him- 
felf to  paint  with  a  very  thin  body  of  colour,  efpc- 
cially  in  the  browns  and  lliadowy  |  arts,  in  order  to 
give  his  pii.1urcs  a  greater  tranfparence.  At  Venice, 
Naples,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  oihrr  cities  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  he  left  many  prtxjfs  of  his  exira- 
ordiuary  merit,  which  rendered  his  name  dtftrvedly 
famous  ;  and  his  works  are  raicly  to  be  nut  with  out 
of  Italy,  where  he  painted  moll ;  but  whenever  they 
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Unmhall,  are  to  be  jjurchafed  they  are  bought  at  confiderablc 
Bramins.  prices,  if  they  are  entire  and  undamaged.  One  of  the 
'  "  '  nioft  capital  piftiircs  of  Branitr  is  the  Kaifmg  cf  Lnza- 
rtis,  in  which  tlicre  is  a  charming  oppoCiiion  of  light 
and  Ihadow,  and  another  is  \\\fi  Dtniat  cf  St  Vetcr  : 
They  arc  both  painted  in  his  bcft  manner;  they  are 
bright,  tranfparcnt,  and  finely  penciled,  and  are  Aill 
prefcrved  at  Rome.  Likewife  at  the  palace  ol  llyf- 
wick  there  are  feveral  valuable  paintings  by  this  maf- 
tcr;  in  which  the  invention  and  execution  are  highly 
commendable.  But  none  of  his  works  can  be  more 
admired  than  a  fmall  pifture  on  copper  reprefenting  the 
flory  of  Pyramus  and  Thilbc. 

BRAMHALL  (Dr  John),  archbifliop  of  Armagh, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pontefrad  in  York- 
(liire,  aboat  the  year  159:?.  He  was  invited  over  10 
Ireland  by  the  lord  deputy  Wentwonh  ;  and  foon  after 
obtained  the  arch-deaconry  of  Meath,  the  bell  in  that 
kingdom.  In  1634,  he  was  made  bilhop  of  London- 
derry, which  fee  he  improved  very  nmch  ;  but  the 
grea'ieft  fcrvice  he  did  to  the  church  of  Ireland  was  by 
getting,  with  the  deputy's  ainHance,  feveral  afls  paiTed 
for  abolilliing  fee-farms,  recovering  impropriations,  &c. 
by  which  and  by  other  means  he  regained  to  the  church 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  L. 30,000  or  L.  40,000  a-year. 
In  the  convocation  he  prevailed  upon  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  unite  in  the  fame  faith  with  the  church  of 
England,  by  adopting  the  39  articles  of  that  church  ; 
and  would  willingly  have  introduced  the  Englilh  canons, 
but  could  only  prevail  on  their  accepting  fuch  as  they 
deemed  proper.  Articles  of  treafon  were  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  Iri!h  parliament  ;  and  at  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridgein  1644,  the  Englilh  parliament  made  it 
a  preliminary  article,  that  Bilhop  Brainhall,  with  Arch- 
bilhop  Laud'  and  others,  fliould  be  excepted  from  the 
general  pardon.  He  went  abroad  ;  but  on  the  rcllora- 
tion  was  appointed  archbiHiop  of  Armagh,  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  chofcn  fpeakcr  of 
the  Hoiife  of  Lords.  He  died  in  1663;  and  was  the 
atiihnr  of  feveral  works,  which  are  coUefbed  in  one 
vol.  folio. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  priefts  among  the  ido- 
latrous Indians  ;  the  fuccelfors  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans.     See  the  the  tide  Brachm.ins. 

Their  name  is  formeil  from  Brama,  their  particular 
deity.  They  are  found  in  Siam,  Malabar,  China,  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  moll  eaftern  nations  anywife  civi- 
fSce  InJof-  lized  ;  but  their  chief  feat  is  if.  Indollan  f,  or  the  Mo- 
'"*•  gul's  country.   They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 

fclves,  wliich  they  call  Shaufcrh ;  in  which  they  have 
feveral  ancient  books,  written,  as  is  alleged,  by  their 
great  prophet  Brahma;  as  ihe  Jhaftnttti,  which  is  their 
bible;  and  porane,z  hiftory  which  they  cfteem  (acred, 
and  pretend  to  have  been  diflated  by  God  hiinfclf. 

There  are  feveral  orders  of  Bramins.  Thofe  who 
mix  in  fociety  are  for  tlie  moll  part  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals:  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
will  walh  away  all  their  crimes  ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
fdbjed;  to  any' civil  jurifdiftion,  live  without  either  re- 
llraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  character  of  compaffion 
and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  the  mild 
climate  of  India.  The  others,  who  live  abllraded 
from  the  world,  are  either  weak-minded  menorcnthu- 
fiafls;  and  abandon  themfelves  tolazinefs,  fuperllition, 
and  the  dreams  of  inetaphyfics.     We  find  in  their  dif- 
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putcs  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  Bramiu«. 
our  mod  celebrated  meiaphyficians  ;  fuch  as,  lubllance,  ^       ' 
accident,  priority,  polleriority,  immutability,  indiviU- 
bility,  £(c. 

Their  religion,  which  was  anciently  of  the  allego- 
rical and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap  of 
extravagant  and  obfcene  fuperllitions,  owing  to  their 
having  realized  thofe  fiflions  which  were  intended 
merely  as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems.  Were  it  pof- 
iible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  facred  books,  the  only  re- 
mains there  are  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we  might  in 
fonie  nieafure  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  enve- 
lopes thofe  numerous  myfltries ;  but  the  following 
Aory  will  fliow  how  little  rcafon  there  is  to  hope  that 
we  ihall  ever  be  entrufled  with  fuch  a  communica- 
tion. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  iiad  an  inclination  Raynal', 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  i\\  Hift-'fthi 
the  religious  feels  throughout  his  extenlive  provinces.  ■''"''"• 
Having  difcarded  the  fuperllitions  notions  with  which 
he  had  been  prepoffclTcd  by  his  education  in  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  he  rcfolved  to  judge  for  himfelf.  Ic 
was  cafy  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
thofe  fyftems  that  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making 
profelytes;  btit  he  found  himfelf difappointcd  in  his  de- 
lign  when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation  of 
tlieir  myflcries.  Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes 
of  Akbar  could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe 
the  tenets  of  their  religion;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  flratagem  he  made 
ufc  of  was  to  eaufe  a  boy,  of  the  name  of  Kcizi,  to 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  tiicfc  priells,  as  a  poor  or- 
phan of  the  fdcerdotal  line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated 
into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theology.  Keizi,  having 
received  the  proper  infiruftioiis  for  the  part  he  was  to 
atl,  was  conveyed  privately  to  Benares,  the  Itat  of 
knowledge  in  Indoltan ;  he  was  received  into  the 
houfe  of  a  learned  Bramin,  who  educated  him  with  the 
fame  care  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After  the 
youth  had  ipent  ten  years  in  fludy,  Akbar  was  dc- 
lirous  of  recalling  him  :  but  he  was  fhuck  with  the 
charms  of  the  daughterof  his  preceptor.  The  womenof 
the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as  the  greateA  beau- 
ties in  Iiidoftan.  The  old  Bramin  laid  no  reAraint  upon 
that  growing  paffion  of  the  two  lovers  :  he  was  fond  of 
Fcizi,  who  had  gained  his  afTcelion  by  his  addrefs  and 
docility  ;  and  offered  hiin  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
refolved  to  conceal  tlic  fraud  no  longer;  and  falling  ac 
the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  impoAure,  and 
afked  pardon  for  his  offence.  The  pricA,  without  re- 
proaching him  in  thcleall,  feized  a  poignard  which  hung 
at  his  girdle,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  bread, 
if  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his 
arm.  The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  expiate 
his  treachery.  The  Bramin,  burAintj  into  tears  pro- 
mifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he  fliould  fwear 
never  to  tranllate  the  Bi-tlasor  facred  volumes,  or  dif- 
clofe to  any  perfon  whatever  the  fynibol  of  the  Bramin 
creed.  Feizi  readily  promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  re- 
quired :  how  far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  known;  but 
the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  tranf- 
lated   by  him,  nor  any  one  elfe,  to  this  day.   As  the 
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Brajnuif,  Bramins  are  the  only  perfons  who  underrtand  the  lan- 
Prampour.  guagc  of  the  facrcd  book,  their  comments  on  the  text 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  that  have  ever  been  made  on  re- 
ligious books  ;  all  the  maxims  which  fancy,  intereft, 
palhon,  or  falfe  zeal  can  fiiggeft,  are  to  be  found  in 
thefc  volumes.     See  the   article  Shaktah  and  \'e- 

DAM. 

The  own  a  fupremc  God,  who  created  Brama,  and 
gave  him  a  power  to  create  the  world.  They  have  aU'o 
their  fubaltern  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and 
idols,  whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  be- 
fore them.  They  alfo  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  confidered  as  the  fourcc  of  light  and  heat,  whereby 
all  nature  is  fecundified. 

Their  pagods  or  temples  confift  of  three  parts.  The 
firft  is  a  vaulted  roof,  fupported  on  Hone  columns  :  it 
lies  open,  and  all  perfons,  without  diftindion,  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  it.  It  is  adorned  with  fymbolical 
Sgures,  made  of  wood,  as  elephants,  oxen,  and  horfcs. 
The  fecond  part  is  open  in  the  day-time,  and  flmt  at 
night.  It  is  filled  with  grotefque  and  monflrous  figures, 
as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.  The  third,  which 
is  a  kind  of  chancel,  is  kept  always  lliut,  %viih  a  very 
llrong  gate.  In  this  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  the  deity 
to  whom  the  pagod  is  dedicated.  A  great  number  of 
lamps  burn  day  and  night  before  the  idol.  The  Bra- 
mins, before  they  go  into  the  pagod,  pull  ofi'  their 
fliocs,  and  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  Bramins  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain 
that  the  earth  will  be  deflroyed  by  fire  ;  and  the  for- 
mer alfert  that  another  will  arife  out  of  its  allies,  in 
which  there  Ihall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of  feafons, 
but  an  eternal  fpring  ;  and  the  latter  maintain  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  which  are  alternately  deflroyed  and 
renewed. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italixn  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the 
Indian  midionaries,  in  the  beginning  of. the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  fccure  fuccefs  to  his  milhon,  alTumed 
the  title  and  appearance  of  a  Brainin,  and  at  length 
perfuaded  the  credulous  people  that  he  was  in  reality 
a  member  of  that  venerable  order.  He  forged  a  deed 
in  the  ancient  Indian  charaftcrs,  (howing  that  the  Bra- 
mins of  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that 
the  Jefuits  of  Rome  delccHded  in  a  direft  line  from 
the  god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that 
he  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity.  By  this 
impofture  he  profclyted  twelve  eminent  Bramins,  whofe, 
influence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  milFion.  After 
his  death,  the  Portuguefc  Jefuits  carried  on  the  impoflurc 
with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  Thefe  milFions,  how- 
ever, were  fufpended  and  abandoned  in  confequence  of 
a  papal  mandate,  iJued  out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Be- 
Eedift  XIV.  who  declared  his  difapprobation  of  the 
artifices  that  had  been  ufed  in  the  convcrfion  of  the 
Indians.  See  further  under  the  article  Observa- 
tory. 

BRAMPOUR,  or  Brampore,  a  city  of  Afia,  in 
<he  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  capital  of  Can- 
diili.  It  formerly  ftood  on  as  much  ground  as  Lon- 
don ;  but  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Banians.  The  ftreets  are  numerous,  but  narrow, 
with  low  thatched  houfes  made  of  earth,  tiiough  a  few 
are  covered  with  varnilhed  tiles.  In  rainy  weather 
many  of  the  flrcets  are  overflowed.  In  the  market- 
place is  the  llatue  of  an  elephant  in  red  ftonc,  as  big  as 
Vol.  Ill, 


the  life.    Ou  the  other  fide  of  the  river  they  have  built  Eiamptw 
a  new  town,  which  is  in  a  better  lituation.     A  great         II 
trade  is  canicd  on  in  this  town,  and  throughout  all    ^""'^- 
the  province,  where  there  is  made  a  prodigious  quan-  " 
tity  of  cotton-cloths,  as  cotton  is  in  greater  plenty  here 
than  in  any  other  place  of  the  empire.     E.  Long.  77. 
25.  N.  Lat.  21.  10. 

BRAMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumbcrlind  in  England, 
fcated  not  far  from  the  Pifls  wall,  and  on  the  river 
Irihin.  It  is  a  very  .tncient  place,  but  at  prefent  is 
very  fniall.     W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat  54.  Jo. 

BRAN,  the  (kin  or  hulks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat 
ground,  ftparated  from  the  flour  by  a  ficve  or  boulter. 
It  contains,  bcfidcs,  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  mat- 
ter ;  this  is  lefs  gUiiinous  than  the  fine  flour,  and  h 
lupjiofcd  to  have  a  detergent  quality;  inlufioiis  of  bran 
arc  not  unfrcquently  employed  in  iliis  intention  exter- 
nally, and  fometimes  likewile  taken  inwardly. 

Among  the  ancients,  bran  «as  ufed  as  an  erotic,  la 
excite  love.  Bran  boiled,  purges  fcurf,  dandrefti  and 
cleanfcs  the  hands  in  lieu  of  foap.  The  dyers  reckon 
it  among  the  not-colouring  drugs  ;  and  ufc  it  for  ma- 
king what  they  call  the/oi/r  tta/cT/,  with  which  they 
prepare  their  feveral  dyes.  Bran  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  me- 
dicine for  horfes.     See  Farriery,  ^   i.  6. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part 
which,  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the 
head  or  crown  thereof.  Branches  do  not  fpring  out 
of  the  mere  furfacc  of  the  trunk,  but  are  profoundly 
rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to  penetrate  the  cortical, 
but  alfo  the  woody  fubftance,  and  even  the  pith. 
The  conflituent  parts,  therefore,  of  a  branch  arc  the 
fame  as  of  the  trunk,  viz.  Ikin,  bark,  wood,  and  pith. 
See  the  article  Plants. 

Br4Sches  of  a  BridU,  in  the  manege,  arc  two  pieces 
of  iron  bended,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  bear  the  bit-mouih,  the  crofs-chains, 
and  the  curb  ;  fo  that  on  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the 
head-flail,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  10 
keep  the  horfe's  head  in  fubjcdion.  Wirh  regard  to 
their  form  and  llruJlure,  branches  are  either  flrait,  ia 
form  of  a  piftol,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their  mouth; 
or  after  the  conflable  of  France's  fafliion,  proper  for  a 
horfe  that  carries  his  head  well.  Some  are  in  form  of 
a  gigot  or  leg,  which  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying 
too  low  ;  Some  are  in  form  of  a  bent  knee,  contrived 
for  horfes  that  arm  themfclves  againfl  the  operation  of 
the  bit  ;  and  others  after  the  French  fafliion,  w  liich 
is  hardly  above  \  of  an  inch  at  the  fevile  hole,  and 
kneed  i  •  inch  at  the  jarret  or  ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  i.  That  the  farther  the  brancji 
is  from  the  horfe's  neck,  the  more  efl'cfl  it  will  have. 
2.  That  fliort  branches,  c.rtcns  paribus,  are  ruder,  and 
their  effei^s  more  fuddcn,  than  thofe  of  longer.  5.  That 
the  branch  is  to  be  pr<)(>ortioned  to  the  length  of  a 
horfe's  neck  ;  and  one  may  fooner  err  in  choofing  one 
too  fliort  than  too  long. 

Brasches  of  Ogives,  in  archiiefture,  are  the  archcj 
of  Gothic  vaults.  Thcfc  arches,  iraverfing  from  one 
angle  to  another  diaconal-wifc,  forma  crofs  betweeo 
the  other  arches,  which  make  the  fides  of  the  fqiiarc, 
of  which  the  arches  arc  diagonals. 

Brisch-Siu'iJ,  with  falconers,  a  term  nfcd  to  fig- 
nify  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the 
dog  fprings  the^anie. 

5  T  BRANCHER, 
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BRANCHER,  among  fponfmen,  a  young  hawk, 
newly  taken  out  of  the  ncft,  that  can  hop  from  bough 
to  buugh. 

BRANCHIiE,  or  Gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  filhcs, 
ihc  pins  correfpcTniing  to  the  hiiigs  of  land  animals. 
All  fidies  except  the  cetaceous  ones,  and  the  ptcromy- 
zim,  whicli  have  lungs,  are  furnilhed  witli  thcfcorj^ans 
of  refpiration.     ^cc  CoiMParath'e  Ai.at^viy. 

BRANCHIDA;,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  jiriefts  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  wliich  was  at  Didymus  in  Ionia, 
a  province  of  leifcr  Afia,  towards  the  Aegean  fc a,  upon 
tlic  frontiers  of  Caria.  They  opened  to  Xerxes  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away. 
After  which,  thinking  it  unfafe  10  llay  in  Greece,  ihey 
^ed  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  oilier  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fca, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfi;i,  wiiere  they  built  a  city, 
called  by  their  own  name  :  but  they  did  not  efcape  tlic 
punifliment  of  their  crime  ;  for  Alexander  the  Great 
having  conquered  IDarius  king  of  Perlia,  and  being  in- 
formed of  their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the  Iword, 
.ind  razed  their  city,  thus  punilhing  the  impieiy  of  the 
fathers  in  their  pollcrity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprcfs  one  of  the  general  dalles  of  tidies-;  the  cha- 
raeT;ers  of  which  are,  that  the  rays  of  the  tins  are  of  a 
bony  fubllancc  ;  but  tlicfe  filh  have  no  bones  or  ollicula 
at  the  branchije,  as  the  malacopterygious  and  acanthop- 
terygious  hlhes  all  have. 

BRANCMON,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Mehaigne. 
E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

BRAND-SuNDAY,  Dimanche  des  Brandons,  in 
French  cccleiiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  firft  Sunday 
in  Lent  ;  which  is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  anci- 
c-nt  praiflice  in  the  Lyonnois,  where  the  peafants,  in 
the  night  of  this  day,  vv-alked  about  their  orchards, 
gardens,  &c.  with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands  in 
their  hands  ;  in  which  plight  they  vifited  every  tree,  and 
.iddrelling  themfelves  to  them  one  after  another,  threat- 
ened that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enluing 
fcafon,  they  fliould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
burnt.  This  is  evidently  a  relift  of  paganifm  ;  the 
}ike  of  which  was  praflifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in 
the  month  of  February  ;  hence  called  Februarius,  a  fc- 
brnando. 

BRANDEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the 
river  Elbe.     E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

BRANDENBURG  (Marquifate  of),  a  large  coun- 
try of  Germany,  having  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomera- 
nia  on  the  north;  Poland,  on  the  call;  Silefia,  with 
the  Lufatias,  the  ele-ftorate  of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
duchy  of  Magdcbourg,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  part  of  the 
fame  duchy,  and  that  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  weft.  Its 
greateft  length  is  near  200  miles,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  near  100.  lis  northern  fituation  makes  it  very 
cold  for  feven  or  eight  months  in  winter.  The  foil  in 
general  is  far  from  being  fruitful,  a  great  part  of  it 
confifling  of  (and  :  yet  there  are  feveral  fruitful  fpots  in 
it  ;  and  the  whole,  under  the  lafi:  and  prefcnt  reign,  has 
been  greately  improved,  and  much  better  peopled.  In 
fome  pans  there  is  great  plenty  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips ;  in  others  of  buck-wheat,  millet,  and  flax  ;  in  o- 
ihers  of  tobacco,  woad,  and  other  herbs  for  dyeing. 
All  forts  of  colour  earths,  together  with  alum,  fak- 


petre,  amber,  iron.  Acne,  and  medicinal  fprings,  are  Branden- 
found  in  it.  Abundance  of  cattle,  cfpecially  fliccp,  are  '^m^- 
bred  here  ;  and  the  woods  not  only  fupply  the  inhabi-  "  ^ 
taiiis  with  fuel,  but  with  timber,  charco.il,  tar,  and 
wood-allies,  both  for  domellic  ufcs  and  for  exporta- 
tion. The  culture  of  (ilk  alto  is  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
tvy  with  great  (uccefs.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it 
is  watered  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prigniiz,  the  Ha- 
vel, tlie  Wane,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  abound  in  lilh,  and  are  united  by  canals,  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation.  They  reckon  in  the  whole  Mark 
120  towns,  above  2500  villages,  and  about  8co,ooo 
inhabitants.  The  dates  here  condfl  of  the  nobility  and 
towns,  whole  adeinbly-houfe  is  in  the  Spandau-tireet  at 
Berlin,  and  who  Hill  enjoy  foine  fmall  remains  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  The  hereditary  otiices  of  the  mar- 
quifate are  a  marfhal,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  pur- 
veyor, fewer,  treafurer,  and  ranger.  The  king  of 
Piudia,  who  is  alfo  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  his 
whole  court,  are  Calvinids  ;  but  the  religion  of  mofl  of 
the  inhabitants  is  Lutheraiiifm.  Tlie  churches  of  both 
pcrruallons  are  well  endowed,  and  the  laity  jointly  cm- 
ployed  by  the  government.  The  Roman-catholics  are 
alio  tolerated  here.  In  fliort,  every  inhabitant  enjoys 
full  liberty  of  confcience.  A  great  variety  of  raaiiu- 
faflurers,  moll  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees,  are  carried  on  in  the  marquifate,  efpecially  at 
Berlin  and  PoifJam  ;  where  are  alfo  excellent  painters, 
Itatuaries,  and  engravers.  By  means  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures, fabrics,  and  arts,  not  only  large  funis  are  kept 
in  the  country,  but  alfo  imported  from  other  parts,  to 
which  conliderable  quantities  of  the  nianufattures,  and 
natural  produdions,  are  exported.  For  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  befidcs  La- 
tin fchools  in  feveral  places,  and  gj'mnafia,  there  is  an 
univerfity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy 
of  fciences  at  Berlin. 

The  Brandenburg  family  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some 
hiflorians  fay  it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Branher,  which  fignifies  the 
"  Guards  of  the  Forefls  ;"  and  the  Germans  called  it 
Branhurgh.  Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified 
this  place  in  the  year  923,  to  ferve  as  a  rampart  a- 
gainfi  the  Huns,  a  warlike  nation,  who  were  extreme- 
ly troublcfonie  by  their  frequent  incurfions.  He  be- 
finwed  the  government  on  Sifroi,  Count  of  Ringclheim^ 
with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Marquis,  which  fignifies 
Proteftor  of  the  Marches  or  Frontiers,  in  923.  It  dc- 
feended  to  Geron,  Margrave  of  Lufatia  ;  which,  in 
fuccelhon  of  time,  pafied  into  the  families  of  Staden, 
Afcania,  Bellenftadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  till  the 
Emperor  Sigifmund,  with  the  confent  of  the  flates  of 
the  empire  in  1416,  gave  perpetual  inveftiiure  to  Fre- 
derick VI.  of  Nurenberg ;  who  alfo,  the  following  year 
received  from  the  Emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Conftanee, 
the  invcfliture  of  the  country  of  Brandenburg  as  Fre- 
derick 1.  having  had  previoudy  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  cleftor  and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire. 

Brandenburg  remained  long  in  fubjeflion  to  Po- 
land ;  and  the  inveftiture  of  Prudia  was  granted  by  the 
Polidi  kings  to  each  fucceeding  margrave.  Frederick- 
William,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  acknowledged  to  be  fovereign  of  Ducal 
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£randen-  Pruflia  by  an  aflcinbly  of  die  flates  at  Konigfberg 
burg.  A.  D.  1663.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  Eni- 
•'~~^  peror  confirined  this  title;  and  F'rcdcrick,  the  fon  of 
Frederick-William,  was  proclaimed  king  of  PriiCIa, 
Jan.  i3.  1 701.  He  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon,  who 
performed  the  greateft  fcrvices  to  his  country,  and 
prepared  the  materials  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the 
late  fovereign,  Frederick  III.  who  began  his  reign  on 
on  the  31ft  of  May  1740,  at  the  age  of  25.  See 
Prussia. 

Among  the  electors  he  poflcfles  the  ftvcnth  place. 
As  arch-chamberlain,  he  carries  the  fceptre  before  the 
emperor  at  his  coronation,  and  brings  him  water  in  a 
filver  bafon  10  wafli  with.  In  the  college  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  he  has  five  voices.  His  airtllincni  as 
cledor,  is  60  horfe  and  277  foot,  or  1S2S  florins  in 
lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  VVcizlar,  his  quota 
is  811  rix-dollars,  58  kruitzcrs,  each  term.  As  10  the 
orders  of  the  knightsof  the  Black-Eagle,  and  of  Merit, 
k  is  fufRcicnt  here  to  obferve,  that  the  former  was  iu- 
flituted  by  Frederick  I.  at  his  coronation,  and  the  other 
by  the  prefent  king.  For  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  adminillraiion  of  jullice,  there  are  ftvcral 
fuprcmc  colleges  and  tribunals-,  particularly  for  the  de- 
partments of  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  finances,  there 
are  diftind  boards.  Here  is  a  fupreme  ecclefiafiical 
council  and  confiftory  for  the  Lutherans;  a  fupreme 
diredtory  of  the  Calvinift  church  ;  a  fupreme  medicinal 
college;  a  fupreme  mine-office  ;  a  college  or  board  of 
trade,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  French  nation,  fttiled  in  this 
country,  are  allowed  particular  courts  of  iluir  own. 
The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  Mark,  arif- 
ing  from  the  domains,  protcc'tiou-monty  paid  by  the 
Jews,  tolls,  land-tax,  mines,  forells,  duties  on  llamp- 
paper,  fait,  and  variety  of  oilier  impolls  and  excifes,  is 
computed  at  about  2,500,000  crowns;  but  the  money 
is  faid  to  be  much  inferior  in  goodncfsto  that  of  Saxony 
and  the  dominions  of  Hanover.  During  the  late  con- 
tinental war  it  was  extremely  debafcd.  SJonicertiraatc 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruyal  and 
eledoral  dominions  at  j,oo^,o;o,  and  the  revenues  at 
about  2,000,000  fterling.  Upwards  of  ioo,oco  men 
are  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  faid  to  coft 
more  than  half  of  the  royal  revenue.  Thefe  troops 
are  under  ftricl  difcipline,  very  expert  at  their  cxercife, 
always  in  readinefs  to  march,  and  always  complete. 
Each  regiment  has  a  particular  canton  or  dillriift  al- 
lotted it  for  its  quarters  and  riifiiig  recruits.  The 
infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  liie  horfe  and  dra- 
goons in  white;  and  both  are  required  to  hear  fer- 
mon  twice  a-day,  when  in  quarters  or  garrilbns.  In 
time  of  peace  ihey  are  allowed,  for  fcveral  months  in 
the  year,  to  hire  themftlves  out,  or  to  follow  thtir 
balinefs  either  as  burghers  or  peafants,  in  the  canton 
where  they  arc  quartered  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
marry.  A  confiilcrable  part  of  thefe  troops  are  Aation- 
ed  in  the  Mark,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
The  cor[is  of  huirars  alone  amount  to  about  10,000 
men.  The  Mark  of  BranJcnbirg  is  diviiled,  in  gene- 
ral, into  the  clec^loral  and  new  Marks.  The  former  is 
again  fubdivided  into  the  old  Mark,  the  Prcgnit/.,  tiic 
middle  Mark,  and  the  Ucker  Mark.  The  old  Mark, 
which  lies  on  the  wcfl  fide  of  the  Elbe,  between  that 
river  and  Luneuburgh,  is  about  jo  miles  in  leugtli,  and 
30  in  breadth. 
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Brandenborg,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Briniai- 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  fituatedon  the  river  Ha-     lufg- 
vel,  in   £.  Long.  13.  N.  Lat.  52.25.     It  is  divided         • 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee  . ,    °  ^" 
of  a   bilhop.      The  mountain  in   the  neighbourhood 
called  Marienberg,  is  planted  with  vines.     Here  is  a 
fmall  colony  of  French  Calvinifls,  with  a  manufa(fture 
of  cloth,  fullian,  and  canvas;  and  a  pretty  good  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Havel.     The  fort  here  looks  like  a 
fuburb,  and  contains  a  riding  fchool,  with  the  cathedral 
church.     The  grcateft  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter  which  Itill  fubfifts,  and  is  compofcd  of  a  Lu- 
theran provuft,  dean,  fenior,  fubfcnior,  and  three  other 
canons,^  rclide  in  it.     They  arc  dillinguiflied  by  a  crofs 
of  gold  enamelled  with   violet,  terminating  in  eight 
points ;  and  have  a  confiderable  tftaLe.     hiear  the  town 
is  a  large  lake. 

BRANDEUM,  in  ccclcfiaftical  writers,  a  linen 
cloth  or  veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  ajioflJes  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  Paul,  and  left  there  for  fomc  lime;  by 
which  it  is  fuppofcd  to  acquire  a  degrcce  of  famflity,  fo 
as  to  be  worlliippcd  as  a  relic  ,  and  for  that  purpolc 
frequently  fent  by  ii«e  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fonie  prince. 
In  this  fenfe,  Brandcum  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
wasoihcrwife  cMcd/ii/iSir/ariin//,  fuJaiiuvi,  orariuiii, 
and  vcliaii.  The  ulc  of  brandca  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  difflifing  and  propagating  the  virtues  and  in- 
lluences  of  relics,  without  moving,  or  any  way  im- 
pairing the  fubflaiice  of  them;  the  tranflation  of  relics 
in  early  days  being  forbidden. 

BPiANDlNG,  in  the  face  or  hand,  denotes  a  pu- 
nilhmcnt  inHictcd  by  law  on  various  offences,  by  burn- 
ing with  a  hot  iron,  after  ihe  oftender  hath  been  once 
admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

BRANDON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feaied 
on  the  little  river  Oufe,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and 
a  ferry  at  a  mile's  diltance;  whence  it  is  divided  into 
Brandon,  and  Brandon-ferry  ;  which  lafl  has  the  moft 
bufinefs,  becaufc  commodities  are  brought  thither  from 
the  iile  of  Ely.  This  place  gives  the  Britilb  title  of 
duke  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BRANDRITH,  denotes  a  trevet  or  other  iron  ftand, 
whereon  tofet  a  vefTel  over  the  fire. 

Branprith,  among  builders,  denotes  a  fence  or 
rail  about  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDT  (Gerard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  re-_ 
formed  religion,  was  born  at  Araflerdam  in  1626,  aiul' 
was  fucceflively  minifler  infeveral  placesof  the  Ncihcr- 
lands.  He  wrote  fome  works  which  arc  efleemed,  par- 
ticularly The  Hiflory  of  the  reformation  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 4  vols.  4(0;  and  the  life  of  admiral  Ruyicr; 
both  written  in  the  Flemifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1685. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor, 
extraiSed   fnm  wine  and  other  liquors  by  dillilUtion. 

Sec   DtSTILLATION. 

Wine-braiuly,  made  in  France,  is  efleemed  ihc  beft 
in  Europe.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  w  ine, 
ar.J  for  that  purpufe  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked  rather  ihaii 
good  wine.  1  he  oiiicf  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and 
thofe  accounted  bcfl,  are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeiiix, 
Rochelle  CojMiiac,  Charenton,  the  ille  of  Rhc,  Or- 
leans, the  county  of  Blafois,  Poitflou,  Touraine,  .An- 
jou  Nantz,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign. 
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BRANK,  an  inftrumeni  iifcd  in  fome  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  England,  for  correfting  fcolding  wo- 
men, is  a  fort  of  liead-piccc,  which  opens  and  in- 
clofes  the  head  of  the  impatient,  while  an  iron,  (liarp 
as  a  chillcl,  enters  the  nioiith,  and  fubducs  the  more 
dreadful  weapon  within.  Thus  harnelfed,  the  offender 
is  led  in  triumph  through  the  (Ireets.  Dr  Ploit,  in  his 
Hillory  of  Staffordlhire,  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
minute  defcription  and  figure  of  the  inflrumentf,  which 
is  there  called  ayio/i3';«^-^r;(//t';  and  tells  us,  he  looks 
upon  it  "  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-Hool, 
which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but 
alfo  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip  ;  to  nei- 
ther of  which  this  is  at  all  liable." 

BRANLIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  falmon, 
withfcvcral  tranfvtrfe  black  llrcaks,refemblingthe  im- 
prellion  of  fo  many  fingers. 

BRANNODUNUM  (Notitiae),  with  a  garrifon 
of  the  Equites  Dalmatx;  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the 
Sinus  Mctaris:  now  Brancefter,  in  Norfolk,  on  the 
Waflies. 

BRANOGENIUM,  or  Branonium,  3  town  of 
the  Coritani,  a  people  in  the  hc.irt  of  Britain  ;  from 
the  diftances  of  the  Itinerary,  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  be 
Worcefter. 

BRANSKA,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituatcd  on  the 
river  Marilh.     E.  Long.  23.  ly.     N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, about  424  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  by  land  and  lea,  took  many 
places,  and  rendered  his  country  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  Hates.  He  conquered  the  Athenians  on 
their  attempting  to  furprifc  Amphipolis,  but  died  of  the 
Wounds  he  received  in  that  battle.  .See  Attica  and 
Lacedemon. 

BRASIDA,  an  annivcrfary  folemnity  at  Sparta,  in 
memory  of  Brafidas,  a  Lacedemonian  captain,  famous 
for  his  atchievements  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Amphi- 
polis. It  was  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games 
wherein  none  were  permitted  10  contend  but  free-born 
Spartans.  Whoever  ncglefted  to  be  prefcnt  at  the  fo- 
lemnity was  fined. 

BRASIL,  a  large  country  of  South- America,  be- 
ing the  eaflermoft  part  of  that  continent,  lying  between 
the  equinoftial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
is  about  1560  miles  in  length,  and  icoo  in  breadth; 
but,  meafuring  along  the  coaft,  it  is  2000  miles  long, 
and  is  borderod  with  mountains  that  open  from  time 
to  time,  and  form  good  harbours,  where  velFels  may  lie 
in  fafety.  It  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  the  Portti- 
guefe  in  ijco.  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  had  e- 
^uipped  a  fquadron  of  13  fail,  carrying  1200  foldiers 
and  failors  deftined  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  under  the  con- 
duiftof  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  Admiral  quitting 
Liibon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500,  (Iruck  out  to  fea 
to  avoid  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  fteered  his  courfe 
foiuhward,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  turn  the  Cape 
of  Go»>ii  Hope,  which  projefts  a  good  way  into  the 
ocean.  On  the  24ih  of  April  he  got  fight  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South-America,  which  he  judged  to  be  a 
large  iilind  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coalt  of  Africa. 
Coafting  along  for  fome  time,  he  ventured  to  fend  a 
boat  on  fhore  ;  and  was  aftonilhcd  to  obferve  the  inhabi- 
tants entirely  different  from  the  Africans  in  features, 
hair,  and  complexion.  It  was  found,  however,  im- 
rradicablc  tofcize  upon  any  of  the  ftjdians,  who  retired 
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with  great  celerity  to  tlie  mountains  on  the  appronch 
of  the  Portuguefe  ;  yet,  as  the  failors  had  diicovered 
a  good  harbour,  the  admiral  thought  proper  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  called  the  bay  Irueito  Scj^ura.  Next 
day  lie  fciit  another  boat  on  (horc,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lay  hold  on  two  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
clothed  and  treated  kindly,  and  then  difuiilTed  to  make 
a  good  report  to  their  countrymen.  The  ftratageni 
had  the  delircd  cfic^.  The  luilians,  having  heard  the 
relation  of  the  prifoners,  immediately  crowded  to  the 
(hore,  tinging,  dancing,  and  founding  horns  of  different 
kinds,  which  induced  Cabral  to  lantf,  and  take  folcmn 
pollcffion  in  the  name  of  his  Portuguefe  majcfty. 

As  foon  as  the  court  of  Liibon  had  ordered  a  furvey 
to  be  taken  of  the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafts 
of  Bralil,  and  was  convinced  that  the  country  afforded 
neither  gold  nor  lilver,  they  held  it  in  fach  contempt, 
that  they  fent  thither  none  but  ccnulcuined  criminals 
and  abandoned  women.  Two  fliips  were  fcnt  every 
year  from  Portugal,  to  carry  the  refufe  of  ihe  king- 
dom to  this  new  world,  and  to  bring  hoise  parrots  and 
woods  for  the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.  Ginger  was 
afterwards  added  ;  but  foon  after  prohibited,  left  it 
fliould  interfere  with  the  fale  of  the  fame  article  from 
India. 

In  1548,  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Portugal,  beginning  to  be  pcrfecuted  by  the 
inquifition,  were  flripped  of  their  poffeffions,  and  ba- 
nillied  to  Bralil.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  en- 
titely  forfaken.  Many  of  them  found  kind  relations 
and  faithful  friends;  others,  who  were  known  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  underftanding,  obtained  money  in 
advance  from  merchants  of  different  nations  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  had  tranfadions.  By  the  aififtancc 
of  fome  cnterprifing  men,  they  were  enabled  to  culti- 
vate fugar  canes,  which  they  firft  procured  from  the 
ifland  of  Madeira.  Sugar,  which  till  then  had  been 
ufed  only  in  medicine,  became  an  article  of  luxury. 
Princes  and  great  men  were  all  eager  to  procure  them- 
felves  ih'.s  new  fpecies  of  indulgence.  This  circumftance 
proved  favourable  to  Brafd,  and  enabled  it  to  extend 
its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  a  co- 
lony might  be  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  with- 
out producing  gold  or  filver  ;  and  this  fettlemcnt,  which 
had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capricious  management  of 
the  colonifts,  was  now  thought  to  deferve  fome  kind 
of  attention  ;  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Souza  was 
fent  thither  in  1549,  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  it. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe  men^ 
who  had  always  lived  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  into  pro- 
per fubordination,  and  bringing  their  fcattered  planta- 
tions clofer  together  ;  after  which  he  applied  hinifelf 
to  acquire  fome  information  refpefling  the  natives, 
with  whom  he  knew  he  muft  be  incelfantly  engaged 
cither  in  traffic  or  war.  This  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
accomplilh.  Brafil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of 
which  inhabited  the  forefts,  and  others  lived  in  the 
plains  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  hail  fettled  habita- 
tions; but  the  greater  number  of  them  led  a  roving 
life,  and  moft  of  them  had  no  intercourfe  with  each 
other.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  people 
would  be  at  all  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  put  upon  them  on  their  ar- 
rival. At  firft  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with 
thcfe  llrangers ;  but  finding  themfelvespurfucd  in  order 
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Brjfil.  to  be  maJe  fiaves,  aiul  lo  be  employed  in  the  labours 
— ^— '  of  the  field,  ilicy  took  the  refoluiion  to  murder  and 
devour  all  ihe  Jiuropcans  iliey  could  Icize  upon.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  il»»  favages  that  were  taken  pri- 
foncrs,  alfo  ventured  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  re- 
fcne  ihem,  and  were  romttimcs  fucceisful :  fo  tiiat  the 
Portuguefc  were  forced  lo  attend  to  the  double  employ- 
nienis  of  labour  and  war. 

Souza  did  not  bring  a  fulficieiu  number  of  forces  to 
change  the  lituation  of  affairs.  Indeed,  by  building 
San  Salvador,  he  gave  a  centre  to  the  colony  ;  but 
the  honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really 
ufcful  to  the  mother  country,  was  referved  for  the  Je- 
fuits  who  attended  him.  Thcfc  men,  who  for  their 
arts  of  infinuation  and  addrcfs  have  been  equalled  by 
none,  difperfed  themfelves  among  the  Indians.  When 
any  of  the  millionaries  were  murdered,  they  were  im- 
mediately replaced  by  others  ;  and  fceming  to  be  in- 
fpired  only  with  fentimenis  of  peace  and  charity,  the 
Indians,  in  procefs  of  time,  grew  not  only  familiar  but 
padionately  fond  of  them.  As  the  niiilionaries  were 
too  few  in  number  to  tranl'ad  all  thebulinefs  themfelves, 
they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  mojf  intelligent 
Indians  in  their  l^ead.  Thefe  men  having  didributed 
hatchets,  knives,  and  looking-glades,  among  the  fa- 
vages they  met  with,  reprefented  the  Portuguefe  as  a 
harmlefs,  humane,  and  good  fort  of  people. 

The  profpcriiy  of  the  colony  of  Brafd,  which  was 
vifible  to  all  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch  fuccellively.  The  latter,  indeed, 
bid  faireft  for  the  conquell  of  the  whole.  Their  ad- 
miral Henry  Lonk  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1630,  with  46  men  of  war,  on  the  coalt  of  Fer- 
nambucca,  one  of  the  largeil  and  bed  fortified  captain- 
Iliips  of  thefe  parts.  He  reduced  it  after  fcveral  oblli- 
nate  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  viflorious. 
The  troops  he  left  behind  fubducd  the  captainlhips  of 
Temaraca,  Fareiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  years 
1633,  1634,  and  1635.  Thefe, as  well  as  Fernambucca, 
furnillied  annually  a  large  quantity  of  fugar,  a  great 
deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Hollanders  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquiliiion  of  this 
wealth,  which  fiowed  to  Amfterdam  inftead  of  Lifbon, 
that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brafils,  and 
enirufted  Maurice  of  NalTiu  with  the  conduA  of  this 
enterprize.  That  general  reached  the  place  of  his  def- 
tination  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637.  He  found 
the  foldiers  fo  well  difciplined,  the  commanders  Aich 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to  engage, 
that  he  diredlly  took  the  field.  He  svas  fucccffively  op- 
pofed  by  Albuquerque,  Binjola,  Lewis  Rocca  de  Bor- 
gia, and  the  Brafdi  m  Cameron,  the  idol  of  his  people, 
paifionately  fond  of  the  Portuguefe,  brarc,  adive,  cun- 
aing,  and  who  wanted  no  qualification  necclfary  for  a 
general,  but  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  under  able 
commanders.  Thefe  feveral  chiefs  exerted  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  defend  tl\e  polfciTions  that  were  under  their 
protei^ion  ;  but  their  endeavours  proved  ineffctlual. 
The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  captainlhips  of  Siara,  Sc- 
rcgippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Bahia.  Seven 
of  the  15  provinces  which  compolcd  the  colony  had  al- 
ready fubmiitcd  to  them,  and  they  H.it'ercd  themfelves 
that  one  or  two  campaigns  would  make  them  mafters 
of  the  rert  of  their  enemies  polFedions  in  that  part  of 
Aiuerica  ;  wkea  they  were  fuddciily  checked  by  the 


revolution  happening  on  the  banilhmeni  of  Philip  IV.     rmfir. 

and  placing  the  Di'ke  of  Brag.-.nza  on  the  throne.  After  * " — 

this,  the  Portuguefe  recovering  their  fpiriis,  foon  drove 
the  Dutch  «nt  ot  Brafil,  and  liave  continued  mailers  of 
it  ever  fince. 

The  country  of  Brafil  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces,  viz.  Paria,  Maragnano,  Siaro,  Rio  Grande, 
Parciba,  Tamarica,  Fernambucca,  Scregippe,  Bahia, 
Porto  Scguro,  Efptrito  Santo,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Angra, 
St  Vincent,  and  Del  Key.     See  thefe  articles. 

The  firft  afpeft  of  the  country  from  the  fra  is  rather 
unfavourable,  as  it  appears  high,  rough,  and  unequal ; 
but,  on  a  more  narrow  infpeftion,  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  the  eminences  being  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  valleys  and  favannahs  with  the  nioft  refrelliing 
verdure.  In  fo  vaft  a  trafl  of  land,  it  cannot  be  imagi- 
ned that  the  climate  will  be  found  at  all  equal,  or  the 
fcalbns uniform.  The  northern  provinces  are  fubjrifl  to 
heavy  rains  and  variable  winds,  like  other  countries 
under  the  fame  parallels.  Tornadoes,  florms,  and  the 
utnioft  fury  of  the  elements,  wreak  their  vengeance 
here  ;  while  the  foutherly  regions  are  blefled  with  all 
the  comforts  which  a  fine  fertile  foil  and  temperate  cli- 
mate can  afford.  In  fome  of  the  provinces,  the  heat  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  prove  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ration of  a  great  variety  of  poifonous  reptiles  ;  fome  of 
which,  as  the  liboya,  or  roebuck  fnake,  are  faid  to  ex- 
tend to  the  length  of  30  feer,  and  to  be  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference.  Therattlefnake,  andoiberrcp- 
tilcs  of  the  fame  kind,  grow  likewife  to  an  enormous 
fize,-  and  the  ferpent  called  ibibuhokj  is  afRrroed  to  be 
feven  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference,  pof- 
feflcd  too  of  a  poifon  inflantaneoully  fatal  to  the  human 
race.  Here  alfo  are  fcorpions,  ant-bears,  lygers  arma- 
dilloes,  porcupines,  janonvcras,  and  an  animal  called 
taptralfoii,  which  is  the  produiJlion  of  a  bull  and  an  afs, 
having  a  great  refcmblance  to  both.  No  country  on 
earth  affords  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  birds,  nor 
variety  of  the  moft  exquifiie  fruits  ;  but  the  chief  com- 
modities are  Brafil  wood,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  amber- 
grifs,  rofin,  balfams,  indigo,  fweetmeats,  fugar,  tobac- 
co, gold,  diamonds,  beautiful  pebbles,  cryrtal,  emeralds, 
jafpcr,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  in  all  which  the  Por- 
tugeufe  carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  trade,  as  may  juftly 
be  reputed  the  fupport,  and  indeed  the  vital  fountain, 
of  the  mother  country.  The  gold  and  diamond  mines 
are  but  a  recent  difcovery  :  they  were  fird  opened  in  the 
year  1681  -,  and  have  fince  yielded  above  five  millions 
Sterling  annually,  of  which  fum  a  fifth  belongs  to  the 
crown.  So  plentiful  are  diamonds  in  this  country,  that 
the  court  of  Portugal  hath  found  it  necelTary  to  rcflrain 
their  importation,  to  prevent  too  great  a  diminution  of 
their  value.  They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  clear  at 
thofe  of  the  Ead-Indies,  nor  do  they  fparkle  fo  much, 
but  they  are  whiter.  The  Brafilian  diamonds  ire  fold 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Oriental  ones,  fuppofing 
the  weights  to  be  equal.  The  largefl  diamond  in  the 
world  was  fcnt  from  Brafil  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  It 
weighs  1680  carats,  or  12;  ounces  ;  and  has  been  va- 
lued at  L.  56,78  7, 5CX).  Some  (kilful  lapidaries,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  fuppofed  diamond  is  only  a  to- 
paz; in  which  cafe  a  very  great  abatement  niuA  be 
made  in  its  value.  The  crown-revenue  arifing  from  this 
colony  amounts  to  two  millions  Sterling  in  gold,  if  wc 
may  credit  (bme  Ut«  writers,  befides  the  duties  and 
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cuftoms  on  mcrchandifc  imported  from  that  quaner. 
This  indeed  is  more  than  a  lit'th  of  the  precious  metal 
produced  by  the  mines  ;  but,  every  other  conl'cqucnt 
advantige  coalidcred,  it  probably  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  truth.  The  excellivc  confluence  of  people  to 
the  Brafil  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal,  not  only  enlarges  the  imports  of  gold,  but, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, the  exportation  of  tlie  nianufac-tures  of  that  hetni- 
fphere  ;  of  which  the  principal  arc  the  following.  Great 
Britain  fends  woollen  manufadiires  ;  fuch  as  iiiie  broad 
jncdley  cloths,  fine  Spanifli  cloths,  i'carkt  and  black 
cloths  ;  fcrges,  duroys,  druggets,  fagathies,  Ihalloons, 
camblets,  and  Norwich  Hull's  ;  black  ColchcAcr  bays  j 
lays,  and  perpetuanas  called  long  ells  ;  hats,  Ifockings, 
and  gloves.  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  chie tiy 
export  fine  hoUands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread  :  filk 
jnanufadurcs,  pepper,  lead,  block-tin,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, are  alfo  lent  from  dilrerctit  countries.  Bciidcs 
the  particulars  already  fpecified,  England  likewilc 
trades  with  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils,  iw  cop- 
per and  brafs,  wrought  and  unwrought  pewter,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware  :  all  which  articles  liave  fo  enlarged 
the  Portugucfe  trade,  that,  inftcad  of  12  lliips  niually 
employed  in  the  Bralil  commerce,  there  are  now  never 
fewer  than  100  fail  of  large  veifels  conftantly  going  and 
returning  to  thofe  colonies.  To  all  this  may  be  added 
the  vaft  llavc-irade  carried  on  with  the  coallof  Africa 
for  the  ufc  of  the  Brafil  colonies  ;  which,  we  may  be- 
lieve, employs  a  great  number  of  Ihipping,  from  the 
multitude  of  llaves  that  are  ann.ially  iraufported.  In- 
.deed  the  commerce  of  Brafil  alone  is  fafficient  to  raifs 
Portugal  to  a  confiderable  heiglu  of  naval  power,  as  it 
maintains  a  conltant  nuricry  of  fearaen  :  yet  a  certain 
infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  has  prevented 
that  efieft  even  amidft  all  thefe  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. All  the  Ihips  in  this  trade,  being  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  government,  have  their  appointed  feafons 
.of  going  and  returning,  inuicr  convoy  of  a  certain  num- 
ijer  of  men  of  war:  nor  can  a  fingle  lliip  clear  out  or 
go,  except  with  the  fleet,  but  by  a  fpecial  licence  from 
the  kiua;,  which  is  feldom  granted  ;  though  it  is  cahly 
determined,  that  fuch  reflridions  can  prove  no  way  be- 
neficial to  the  general  commerce,  though  poflibly  the 
crown-revenue  may  be  better  guarded  thereby.  The 
fleets  fail  in  the  following  order,  and  at  the  following 
Hated  periods  :  That  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  fets  fail  in  Ja- 
nuary :  tiie  fleet  to  Baiha,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in 
February;  and  the  third  fleet,  to  Fernambucca,  in  the 
month  of  March. 

BRASJL-I!''ood,  or  Brazil-ivood,  an  American  ■wood 
of  a  red  colour,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  denominated 
variouOy,  according  to  the  places  from  whence  it  is 
brought  :  Thus  we  have  brafil  of  Fernambucca,  Japan, 
Lamon,  &c.  For  its  dcfcription,  &c.  fee  Cssalpina. 

BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brafil-wood. 

BRASLAW,  a  confiderable  town  in  Poland,  in  Li- 
thuania, and  palatinate  of  W'ilna,  withacaftle.  It  is 
feated  on  a  fmall  lake,  in  E.   Long.  1 7.  5-  N.  Lat. 

53-  45- 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow  copper,  is 
a  fa<?titious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  lapis 
calaminaris.     See  CHEMJSTRr-J/tdex, 

The  firft  formation  of  brafs  as  we  are  aflured  by 
fcripturc,  was  prior  to  the  flood,  and  difcovcred  even 
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in  the  fcventh  generation  from  Ailamf .     But  the  ufc  of      Eraft. 
it  w«s  nor,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  the  Arundelian  ^T^^- — ' 
marbles  alfert,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  iron.  They  '  '*' 

were  both  firll  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  firll 
wrought  by  the  fame  difcoverer.  And  the  knowledge 
of  them  irjiifl  Iiave  been  equally  carried  over  the  world 
afterwards,  with  the  ijircading  of  the  colonies  of  the 
iN'oachida;.  An  acquaintance  with  the  one  or  the  other 
was  abfolutely  ncccifary  to  the  cxilience  of  the  colo- 
nifts ;  the  clearing  away  ol'  the  woods  about  their  fettlc- 
meuts,  and  the  trerfion  of  houfes  for  their  habitation. 

The  ancient'Briions,  though  acquainted  from  the  rc- 
motell  periods  with  the  ufc  of  both  thefe  metals,  re- 
mained long  ignorant  that  they  were  to  be  obtained  in 
the  illand.  Before  this  difcovcry  they  imported  all 
their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  coniin'nt.  And  when 
they  had  at  length  dcicded  tiic  former  in  their  own 
hills,  and  had  ccafed  to  introduce  it,  they  continued  to 
receive  the  latter.  Their  want  of  the  metal  remained, 
and  no  mines  of  it  were  opened  in  the  ifland.  In  the 
carlicfl  ages,  whofe  manners  have  been  delineated  by 
Jii/lory,  we  find  the  weapons  of  their  warriors  invari- 
ably framed  of  this  fartitious  metal ;  and  the  molt  au- 
thentic of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the  A- 
ruiidelian  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  millakenly  date  the 
firll  difcovery  of  iron  a  couple  of  centuries  below  the 
Trojan  war.  Every  military  nation,  as  fuch,  is  natu- 
rally flMdious  of  brightnefs  in  its  arms;  and  the  Bri- 
tons, particularly,  gloried  in  the  neatnefs  of  theirs.  For 
this  realbn  the  nations  of  the  world  (fill  fabricated  their 
arms  of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arundelian  sera  for 
the  difcovery  of  iron  ;  and  the  Britons  continued  to 
import  it  from  the  continent,  though  they  had  found 
iron  to  be  a  native  of  the  country,  and  could  have  fup- 
plied  themfelves  v/ith  afufKcient  quantity  of  it. 

Mr  Whitaker-]-,  fiippofes,  that  when  the  Britons  de-  |  H!J!  cf 
rived  their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent,  they  pur-  Mancbrjlcr. 
ciiafed  the  latter  at  an  eafier  expence  than  the  former.' 
The  Gauls  had  many  large  brafs  works  carried  on  in 
the  kingdom,  but  feem  to  have  had  few  iron  forges 
within  it.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the  Belgae 
to  be  Icfs  diligent  in  their  enquiry  after  the  veins  of 
copper  and  calamine  at  home,  than  for  the  courfcs  of 
iron  ore ;  though  the  one  was  equally  difcoverable  in 
the  iQand  as  the  other,  and  lay  equally  within  the  Bel- 
gic  regions  of  it.  Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  than  iron^ 
they  neceliarily  formed  with  it  fome  domcllicas  wellaa 
military  implements.  Such  were  common  among  the 
Gauls;  and  fuch  were  familiar  to  the  Britons,  either 
imported  into  the  illand,  as  fome  aflually  were,  or  ma- 
nul'adurcd  within  it,  as  others  alfo  allliredly  were.  The 
Britons  had  certainly  brafs  founderies  eretSed  among 
them,  and  minted  money,  and  fabricated  weapons  of 
brafs. 

In  tills  condition  of  the  works,  the  Romans  entered 
the  illand.  And  feeing  fo  great  a  demand  among  the 
natives  for  this  article,  they  would  fpeedily  inflruft 
them  to  difcover  the  materials  of  it  among  themfelves; 
This  mufh  unavoidably  have  rcfulted  from  theconqueft 
of  the  Romans.  The  power  of  furprifing  their  new 
fubjects  with  fo  uncxpcded  a  difcovery  would  natu- 
rally (limulatc  the  pride  of  the  Roman  intellect ;  and 
the  deilie  of  obliging  them.felves  with  fo  cheap  a  fupply 
of  that  ufcful  metal,  flationary  as  they  were  in  that 
kingdom,  would  alfo  equally  a(fluate  tie  felfiflinefs  of 
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Brafs.  the  Roman  heart.  The  veins  of  copper  and  calamine 
■~^'~~'  woiilil  be  ta(ily  found  out  by  an  expfrienced  inqiiircr 
after  them  ;  and  the  former  nieial  is  therefore  diflin- 
guiflied  among  the  Welfti,  only  by  tlie  Pioman  appel- 
lation of  fr/ir/f/f,';,  krippr,  or  copper.  And  many  foun- 
derics  of  brafs  appear  to  have  been  eflabliflied  in  the 
illand.  Some  liad  been  erei.'tcd  before,  one  perhaps 
within  the  confines  of  every  kinj;doni,  and  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  capital.  One  at  leaft  would  be 
necclfary,  in  order  to  fupply  the  armoury  of  the  princi- 
pality :  and  one  perhaps  was  fiilEcient  for  moft  of  the 
Britilh  Rates.  Biu  fcveral  appear  now  to  have  been 
fenlcd  in  every  kin^^dom,  and  one  perhaps  near  every 
flatinnary  town.  Two  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
fmglc  coiniiy  of  Effcx,  and  within  a  narrow  portion  of 
it  at  Kificld  and  Danbiiry.  And  a  third  was  placed 
upon  Eaflerly  Moor  in  Yorkdiire,  12  miles  to  the 
north-wefl  of  York,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ifu- 
riinn  or  Aid  borough. 

Corinthian  BRiss,  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mixture 
of  gold,  filvcr,  and  copper.  L.  IMummius  having  f.ick- 
ed  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  146  ytars  before 
Chrill,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was  formed  from  the  im- 
nienfc  quantities  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  where- 
with that  city  abounded,  tluis  melted  and  run  together 
by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

Brass,  in  the  glals  traile. — Thrice-calcined  brafs  is 
a  preparation  which  ferves  the  gladinen  to  give  many 
very  beautifid  colours  to  their  metal.  The  manner  of 
preparing  it  is  this  :  Place  thin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles 
on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhis  ;  let  it  fland 
to  be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  llicking  together  in  lumps.  Powder  this, 
liftit  fiiic,'andrecalcine  it  four  or  five  days  more  ;  it  will 
not  then  Hick  together,  but  remains  a  loofc  powder,  of 
a  rud'ct  colour.  This  is  to  be  calcined  a  third  time  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the 
third  calcination,  that  it  be  not  overdone  nor  under- 
done ;  the  way  to  be  certain  when  it  is  right  is,  to  try 
it  fcveral  times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  it, 
when  well  purified,  to  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  pro- 
perly calcined  ;  if  not,  it  retpiires  longer  time.  This 
makes,  according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
it  is  ufed,  a  fea-grcen,  an  emerald-green,  or  a  turcoife 
colour. 

Brafs,  by  long  calcination  alone,  and  witliout  any 
mixture,  affords  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs  ; 
but  they  have  a  method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pow- 
dered brimllone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yel- 
low, or  a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  other  variations  in  the  ufing  it.  The  metiiod  of 
making  the  calcination  is  this  ;  Cut  thin  plates  of  brai's 
into  fmall  pieces  with  flieers,  and  lay  them  flratuui  fu- 
perftratmn,  with  alternaie  beds  of  powdered  fulphiir, 
in  a  crucible  ;  calcine  this  for  24  hours  in  a  ftrong  lire  : 
then  powder  and  lift  the  whole  :  and  finally,  expofcthis 
powder  upon  tiles  for  12  days  to  a  reverberating  fur- 
nace; at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe.  The  glafs-makers  have  alfo  a  method  of 
procuring  a  red  powder  from  brafs,  by  a  more  fimplc 
calcination,  which  ferves  them  for  many  colours.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  this  :  They  put  fmall  and 
thin  plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of  the  glafs  furnaces, 
and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  fufficicntly  calcined, 
which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  being  enough  to  melt 
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them,  does  in  great  perfedlion.  The  calcined  marier 
powdered,  is  of  a  dulky  red,  and  requires  no  farther 
preparation. 

BRASS-Colcur,  one  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  co- 
lour-men to  imitate  brals.  There  are  two  forts  of  it  ; 
the  red  brafs  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs: 
the  latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the  fmallclt 
and  brighteft  that  can  be  found  ;  witli  the  former  they 
mix  fome  red  ochre,  finely  pulverized  ;  ihey  arc  both 
ufed  with  varnilh.— In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs  thac 
will  not  take  any  rull  or  verdigris,  it  nnift  be  dried 

with  a  chafing-difli  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied. 

The  fiuefl  brafs-colour  is  made  with  powder  brafs  im- 
ported from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varnifli,  made  and 
ufed  after  the  following  manner  :  The  varnilh  is  com- 
pofcd  of  one  pound  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two' 
ounces  of  gum-lac,  and  two  ounces  of  fandarac  ;  tlicic 
two  laft  drugs  are  inilverizcd  feparately,  and  afterwards 
put  to  dillblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care  to  fill  ilie 
bottle  but  half  full.  The  varnilh  being  made,  you  mix 
fuch  quantity  as  you  plcafc  of  it  witii  the  pulverized 
brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  brufli  to  what  you 
would  brafs  over.  But  you  muft  not  mix  too  much  ar 
once,  becaufe  the  varnilh  being  very  apt  to  dry,  you 
would  not  hive  time  to  employ  it  all  fuon  enough  ;  it 
is  tlicrcfore  better  to  make  the  mixture  at  fcveral  times. 
After  this  manner  they  brafs  over  figures  of  plafter, 
which  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  of  cad  brafs. 

BR4ss-Lcaf  is  made  of  copper,  beaten  out  into  very 
thin  plates,  and  afterwards  rendered  yellow.  The 
German  artifts,  particularly  thofe  of  Nuremberg  and 
Auglburg,  are  faid  to  policfs  the  bell  method  of  giving 
to  thefe  thin  plates  of  copper  a  fine  yellow  colour  like 
gold,  by  fimply  cxpofing  them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc, 
without  any  real  mixture  of  it  with  the  metal.  Thefe 
plates  are  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  then  beaten  out 
line  like  leaves  of  gold;  after  which  they  are  put  into, 
books  of  coarfe  paper,  and  fold  at  a  low  price  for  the 
vulgar  kinds  of  gilding.  The  parings  or  flireds  of 
thefe  very  thin  yellow  leaves  being  well  ground  on  a 
marble  plate,  are  reduced  to  a  powder  fimilar  to  gold  ; 
which  ferves  to  cover,  by  means  of  gum-water  or  foirc 
other  glutinous  fluid,  the  lurfacc  of  various  mouldings 
or  pieces  of  curious  workmanfliip,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  real  bronze,  and  even  of  tine  gold,  at  3  very 
trifling  cxpence,  becaufe  the  gold  colour  of  this  me- 
tallic powder  may  be  callly  raifcd  and  improved  by 
llirring  it  on  a  wide  earthen  bafon  over  a  (low  fire. 

BRiss-Liir'/ps,  a  common  i.ame  given  by  miners  to 
the  globular  pyrites.     See  Pvkites. 

BRASSAW,  or  Cronstadt,  a  ftrong  town  of 
Tranlilvania  in  Burezland  ;  feated  on  the  river  fiuxel, 
in  E.  Long.  22.  55.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BRASSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpceirs  of  Pfrca. 

BRASSICA,  CAPP.icE  :  A  genus  of  the  fiiiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynaniia  clafs  o(  plai;ts  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ^pih  or- 
der, Si'ijr/ofr.  The  calyx  is  erect,  and  converging  ; 
the  feeds  are  globular  ;  the  gland  between  the  (liorter 
llamini  and  the  pillillum,  and  between  the  longer  ones 
and  the  calyx.  There  are  12  fpccies.  i.  The  oricntalis, 
with  heart-fliapcd  finooth  leaves  embracing  the  Hem, 
and  four-cornered  capfules.  2.  The  campellris,  viih 
a  (lender  root  and  flem,  the  leaves  being  uniform,  heart- 
fliaped,  and  fcffile.  3.  The  arveufis,  with  fcoliopeil 
1  leaves 
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Braffict.   leaves  embracing  ihe  flcm  ;  the  highcft  heart-Ihapcd, 

' " 'and  moft  entire.     4.  The  alpiua,  wiili  ihe  radical  leaves 

egg-(hapcd,  and  crcLl  petals.  5.  The  napus,  with  the 
root-llcm  fpindle  Ihapcd.  6.  The  ralFa,  with  the  radi- 
cal ftcm  growing  orbicular,  deprcfTeil,  and  Ikdiy.  7. 
The  olcracea,  with  the  radical  llein  growing  columnar 
and  rielhy.  8.  The  chinenfis,  with  very  entire  oval 
leaves  ;  the  floral  leaves  lanceolated  and  embracing  the 
ftem;  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  claw  of  the  petals. 
9.  The  violacea,  with  lanceolated,  egg-fliapcd,  fmooth, 
undivided,  and  dentatcd. 

In  thcfe  fpecies  the  ftylc  is  obinfe  ;  in  the  following 
enfiform.  10.  The  crucaflnim,  with  rancinatc  leaves, 
a  hifpid  Item,  and  poliflied  capfules.  11.  The  eruca, 
with  lyratcd  leaves,  fhaggy  flcm,  and  fmooth  capfules. 
12.  The  veficaria,  with  runcinatc  leaves,  and  hifpid 
capfules  covered  with  a  tumid  calyx. 

Culture,  &c.  The  fccond  fort  never  varies.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  fea-fliore  near  Dover  in  England.  It  hath 
a  perennial  branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  difi'crs  from  all 
the  other  fpecies.  In  very  fevere  winters,  when  the  other 
forts  are  deftroyed,  that  is  a  necelfary  plant,  for  the  moll 
fevere  froUs  do  not  injure  it.  The  flower-flalks  grow 
from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  fpread  out  Jiorizon- 
tally  ;  but  thofe  which  arife  from  the  centre  of  the 
plants  grow  creft,  and  feldom  put  out  branches.  The 
cauliflower  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Britain 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they 
rarely  have  cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas,  and  Holland 
is  generally  fupplied  with  them  from  Britain.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany  there  were  none  of  them  cultivated 
till  within  a  few  years  pall,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  feeds  from  Britain.  The  eighth  fort, 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  rape  or  cold 
feed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the  ille  of  Ely,  and  fomc 
other  parts  of  England,  for  its  feed,  from  which  rape- 
oil  is  drawn  ;  and  it  hath  alio  been  cultivated  of  late 
years,  in  other  places,  for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  greac 
advantage.  The  cole  feed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding 
of  cattle,  Ihould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  ground  for  this  Ihould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for 
an  acre  of  land  is  from  fix  to  eight  pounds  ;  and  as  the 
jirice  of  the  feed  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow 
eight  pounds  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  in  any  part, 
they  may  be  cafily  thinned  when  the  ground  is  hoed, 
which  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
lifed  for  turnips,  with  this  difference  only,  of  leaving 
thofe  much  nearer  togetlier  ;  for  as  they  have  fibrous 
roots  and  flender  llalks,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo 
much  raom.  Thefc  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoe- 
ing about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  firfl,  which,  if 
well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the 
weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  Where 
there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  thefe  plants 
had  better  be  kept  as  a  refervc  for  hard  weather,  or 
fpring  feed,  when  there  may  be  afcarcity  of  other  green 
food.  If  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  flalks  left  in  the 
ground,  they  will  (hoot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
produce  a  good  fecond  crop  in  April ;  which  may  be 
cither  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  tlie 
pra^^ice  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds  :  butif  the 
(irft  is  fed  down,  there  (hould  be  care  taken  that  the 
cattle  do  not  dedroy  their  ftems,  or  pull  them  out  of 
the  ground.     As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  de- 
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Aroycd  by  frofl,  fo  it  is  of  great  fcrvice  in  bard  winters  Brafilca. 
for  feeding  of  ewes  ;  for  when  ihr.  ground  is  fo  hard  ' 
frozen  as  that  turnips  cannot  be  taken  up,  thcfe  plants 
may  be  cut  off  for  a  conftant  fupply.  This  will  afford 
late  food  after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed  ;  and  if  it  is 
afterwards  permitted  10  Hand  for  feed,  one  acre  will 
produce  as  nuich  as,  at  a  moderate  computation,  will 
fell  for  five  pounds,'clear  of  charges.  Partridges,  phea- 
fants,  turkeys,  and  mofl  other  fowl,  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  if  there  arc 
any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  conftantly 
lie  among  thcfe  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
fown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  fpring  fallads,  this  be- 
ing one  of  the  fmall  fallad  herbs. 

The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fidcd  cab- 
bages are  chiefly  cultivated  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe  ; 
the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  muft  be  fown  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frcfli  earth  ;  and  when 
the  young  plants  have  about  eight  leaves,  they  fliould 
be  pricked  out  into  fliady  borders,  about  three  or  four 
inches  fquare,  that  they  may  acquire  ftrcngth,  and  to 
prevent  their  growing  long  thanked.  About  the  middle 
of  June  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out,  where  they  arc 
to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear 
fpot  of  ground,  the  diflance  from  row  to  row  fliould  be 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder:  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  dry  when  they 
arc  tranfplanted  out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other 
evening  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root  ;  and  after- 
wards, as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  you  fliould  draw 
the  earth  about  their  ftems  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep 
the  earth  moift  about  their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  plants.  Thefe  cabbages  will  fome  of  ihem  be  fit 
for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  February,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad 
weather ;  to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  near  London 
pull  up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their 
ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft  their 
ridges  as  clofe  as  pofFible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 
ftems  in  the  ground  :  in  this  manner  they  let  them  re- 
main till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them  for  the 
market  ;  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the  cabbage 
be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard 
winters),  yer,  if  the  cabbages  were  large  and  hard 
when  laid,  the  infide  will  remain  found. 

The  Ruflian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater 
efteem  than  at  prefenr,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  gentlemens  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
their  own  ufe.  This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  and  managed  as  thofe  before  dircvSled,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted 
out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  and 
require  much  lefs  diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  hard  cabbage.  This  fort  will  not  continue 
long  before  they  will  break  and  run  up  to  feed. 

The  early  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  fummer  ufe,  and  are  what  the  gardeners  about 
London  commonly  call  Michaehnas  cabbages.  The  fea- 
fon for  fowing  of  thcfe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  and 
when  the  plants  have  got  eight  leaves,  you  muft  prick 
them  into  beds  at  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance 
every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow  ftrong  and  (hort 
flianked  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  Oftober  you  fliould 
plant  ihem  oat :  the  diftance  that  thcfe  require  is,  three 
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gniflSca.  feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a.  half  aruiidcrin 
*■  "  '  the  rows.  The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  aboi\t  your  cabbage  plants.  In 
May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will 
turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging  ;  at  which  time,  the 
gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a  little 
looner,  tie  in  their  Icavesclofe  with  alleiidcr  olicr-iwig 
to  blanch  their  middle  ;  by  which  means,  they  have 
them  at  leafl  a  fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have 
if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  lliould  choofc 
to  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar-loaf  kind,  which  comes  after  them  ;  for  the 
early  kind  will  not  fupply  the  kitchen  long,  generally 
cabbaging  apace  when  they  begin,  and  as  foon  grow 
hard  and  burft  open  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer 
before  it  comes,  and  is  as  How  in  its  cabbaging;  and 
being  of  an  hollow  kind,  will  continue  for  a  good  long 
time.  The  fugar-loaf  kind  may  be  planted  out  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if  planted  earlier  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cabbage.  You  flioiild  alfo  refer ve  fome  plants  of 
the  early  kind  in  fome  well-Ilieltered  fpot  of  ground,  to 
fupply  your  plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  defefl  ;  for  in  mild 
winters  many  of  the  plants  arc  apt  to  run  to  feed,  cfpe- 
cially  when  their  feeds  arcfown  too  early,  and  in  feverc 
winters  they  arc  often  deflroyed. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  erteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
the  froll  :  thefe  mull  be  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  manner  as  was  direfled  for  the 
common  white  cabbage  ;  with  this  difference,  that  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  a  cloferdiftance  than  thofe  ;  two  feet 
and  a  half  fquare  will  befullicient.  Thefe  are  always 
much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  fiination,  which 
is  clear  from  trees  and  hedges  ;  for  in  clofe  places  they 
are  very  fubjcd  to  be  eaten  almoll  up  by  caterpillars 
and  other  vermin,  tfpccially  if  the  autumn  prove  dry. 

The  broccoli  may  alio  be  treated  in  the  fame  inanner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  dillance  ;  thefe  are  never 
eaten  till  the  frofl  hath  rendered  them  tender  ;  for  o- 
tberwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  broccoli  (of  which  there  are  fcveral 
kinds,  viz.  the  Roman  or  purple,  the  Neapolitan  or 
white,  and  the  black  broccoli,  with  fome  others,  but 
the  Roman  is  preferred  to  them  all),  lliould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  beds,  (as  was  dire^ed  for  the  common 
cibbage)  :  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  July  ihty  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out,  which  Ihould  be  done  into  fome 
well-lheltcred  fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under  tlie  drip 
of  trees  :  the  diflancc  thefe  require  is  about  a  fool  and 
a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from  row.  The 
foil  in  which  they  ihould  be  planted  ought  to  be  rather 
light  than  heavy  :  if  your  plants  fucceed  well  (as  there 
will  be  liitlereafon  to  doubt, unlefs  the  wiuitr  provccx- 
tremeiyhard),  they  will  begin  to  lliow  their  fmall  heads, 
which  are  fomewhat  like  a  cauliflower,  but  ot  a  purple 
colour,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
eatable  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  browti  or  black 
broccoli  is  by  many  pcrfons  greatly  efleemed,  though 
it  doth  not  dcfcrve  a  place  in  the  kitchen  garden  where 
the  Roman  broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which  is  much 
Vol.  hi. 
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fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  frafon  :  indeed, the 
brown  fort  is  much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the 
coldcft  fitiiations,  where  the  Roman  broccoli  is  fomc- 
times  deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  1  he  brown  fort 
iliould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  diredcd  for  the  common  cabbage,  and  fliould 
be  planted  at  the  fame  didancc,  v  hich  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  afunder.  This  will  grow  very  i?.ll,  fo 
lliould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftcms  as  they 
advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form  hetds  fo  pcr- 
fca  as  the  Roman  broccoli ;  the  fltms  and  hearts  of  the 
plants  arc  the  parts  which  are  eaten.  The  Roman  broc- 
coli (it  well  managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  centre  of  the  plants  like  cluftcrs  of  buds. 
Thefe  head  fliould  be  cut  brforc  they  run  up  to  feed, 
with  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  lltm  ;  the  Jkin  of 
ihcle  flems  fliould  be  flripped  ofi'bcfore  they  arc  boiled. 
After  the  firfl  heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  gresi 
number  of  fide-lhoots  produced  from  the  flems,  which 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  arc  full  as  well  fla- 
voured as  the  large.  The  Naples  broccoli  haih  white 
heads  very  like  thofe  of  the  cauliflower,  and  cats  fo  like 
it  as  not  to  be  diflinguilhed  from  it. — Bcfidcs  this  firll 
crop  of  broccoli  (which  is  ufually  fown  in  the  end  of 
May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  crop  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  which  will  come  in  to  fupply  ihc  table 
ihc  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  ; 
and  being  very  young,  will  be  extremely  tender  and 
fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  broccoli, 
you  fliould  refervc  a  few  of  ilie  largefl  heads  of  the  firft 
crop,  which  fliould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed,  and 
all  the  under  flioots  fliould  be  conftantly  ftripped  off, 
leaving  only  the  main  flcm  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this 
be  duly  obfcrvcd,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  permit- 
ted to  feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe 
procured  from  abroad,  and  thelbri  may  bcprefcrvcdin 
pcrlcftion  many  years. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  formerly  more  cuU 
tivated  in  Britain  than  at  prtfcnt ;  for  fincc  other  forts 
have  been  introduced  whicli  arc  much  better  flavoured, 
this  fort  has  been  neglcSed.  There  are  fome  pcrfons 
who  efleem  this  kind  for  foups,  but  it  is  too  ftrong  fer 
mofl  palates  ;  and  is  fcldom  good  but  in  hard  winters, 
which  will  render  it  tender  and  lefs  flrong.  Al  the  end 
of  June  the  plants  fliould  be  tranfplantcd  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  diftance 
everyway,  obferving  to  water  them  until  ihty  have 
taken  root;  and  as  their  ftcms  advance,  the  earth  fliould 
be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  which  will  prcfervc 
a  moiflurc  about  their  roots,  and  prevent  their  licms 
from  drying  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants 
will  grow  more  freely  ;  but  it  fliould  not  be  drawn  very 
high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which 
is  eaten,  fo  that  fliould  not  be  covered.  In  winter 
they  will  be  tit  for  ufe,  when  ihcy  fliould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  flalks  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown 
away,  being  good  for  nothing  after  ihc  licms  arc  cut 
off.  As  food  for  cattle,  however,  the  cultivation  of 
this  fpecicsdcfervcs  particular  alteniion.  Sec  Agri- 
cui-TfRE,  n°  170. 

The  curled  colewort  or  Siberian  broccoli  is  now 
more  gciicriUy  cfttemcd   than  the  former,  being  ex- 
tremely hardy,  fo  is  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always 
fweeter  in  fcvcre  winters  than  in  mild  fcafons.     This 
3  li  may 
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IralCea.     may  be  propagated  hy  fowin:^  of  the  feeds  the  bcgin- 

" '^ '  niiig  of  July  ;  and  when  the  plants  arc  ftrong  enough 

for  tranfj'lanting,  thty  flioiild  be  planted  in  rows  about 
a  foot  anJ  a  half  afnnder,  and  ten  inches  diflanctin  the 
rows.  Thcfc  will  be  fit  for  nfc  after  Chriftnias,  and 
continue  good  until  April,  fo  that  they  arc  very  iifcful 
in  a  family. 

The  mulk cabbage.  This  maybe  propagated  in  the 
faine  inanncr  as  the  common  cabbage,  andlhould  be  al- 
lowed the  fame  dillancc  :  it  will  be  lit  for  life  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December;  but,  if  the  winter 
proves  hard,  ihtfc  will  be  deltroycd  much  fooiier  than 
the  conunoti  fort. 
'  The  common  colewort  or  Dorfetfliirc  kale,  is  now 

almort  loll  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufu- 
ally  fupplied  with  cabbage  plants  inltcaJ  ot  them.  The 
bell  method  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to 
fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  chooling 
a  moill  fcafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an 
acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds  :  when  the  plants  have  got 
five  or  fix  leaves  they  Ihould  be  hoed,  as  is  pradifed 
for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  from  aniongft 
the  plants,  and  alio  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick  ;  but  they  (liould  be  kept  thicker  than  tur- 
nips, becaufe  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being deflroy- 
ed  by  the  liy  :  this  work  Ihould  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About  fix 
weeks  atter  the  plants  Ihould  have  a  fccond  hoeing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  en- 
tirely dcllroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground  clean, 
fo  that  they  will  reijuire  no  farther  culture:  inthcfpring 
they  may  be  either  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed 
the  cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them 
as  they  rtand  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, becaufe  there  will  belittle  walle  ;  whereas,  when 
the  cuttle  are  turned  in  auiongft  the  j'lauts,  they  will 
tread  down  and  dcllroy  mure  than  they  eat,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles. 

The  two  laft  forts  of  cabbages  are  varieties  fit  for  a 
botanic  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  They  arc 
annual  plants,  and  perifn  when  they  have  perfefted 
their  feeds. 

The  befl:  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of 
cabbages  is,  about  the  end  of  November  you  Ihould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  your  beft  cabbages,  which  you 
Ihould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  Ihed  or  other  covered 
place,  where  you  fliould  hang  them  up  for  three  or 
four  days  by  their  llalks.  that  the  water  may  drain  from 
between  their  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border 
near  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cibbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cabbage 
above  ground,  obfcrving  to  raife  the  earth  above  it,  fo 
that  it  may  ftand  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
efpecially  if  the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be 
raifed  pretty  much  above  the  furface.  If  the  winter 
Ihould  prove  very  hard,  you  mull  lay  a  little  ilravv  or 
peafe-haulm  lightly  upon  thcni,  to  fecure  them  from 
the  trod,  taking  it  otl"  as  often  as  the  weather  proves 
mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofc  they  Ihould  rot. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  cabbages  will  Ihoot  out 
ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
branches  :  you  mull  therefore  fupport  their  ftems,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  the 
weather  ftiould  be  very  hot  and  dry  when  they  arc  in 


flower,  you  fliould  refrefli  them  withwater  once  a  week  rraflici, 
all  over  the  branches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  *~~~ 
feeding,  and  preferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do  well  to  cut 
otithc  extreme  partof  every  Ihoot  with  the  pods,  which 
will  llrcngthcn  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved, 
that  thole  feeds  which  grow  near  the  top  of  the  ihoots, 
are  very  fubjert  to  run  to  feed  before  they  cabbage  ; 
fo  that  by  this  there  w'ill  be  no  lofs,  but  a  great  ad- 
vantage. When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  mufl 
be  particularly  careful  that  the  birds  Ho  not  deflroy  it, 
for  they  arc  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  bed  method 
to  prevent  this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and 
dawb  over  a  parcel  of /lender  twigs,  wliich  Ihould  be 
fallened  at  each  end  to  llrongcr  llicks,  and  placed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed  in  difii^rent  places,  fo 
that  the  birds  may  alight  upon  them,  by  vvliich  means 
they  will  be  fallened  thereto  ;  where  you  mull  let 
them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get  otl'themfelves  :  and 
although  there  fliould  not  above  two  or  three  birds  be 
caught,  yet  it  will  fufhciently  terrify  the  rell,  that  they 
will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  conliderable 
time  after. 

When  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  mufl  cut  it  olT; 
and  after  drying,  threfh  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  cabbages  for  feed,  it  will  be  pro- 
per never  to  plant  more  than  one  fort  in  a  place,  or 
near  one  another:  for  example,  never  plant  red  and 
white  cabbages  near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white 
or  red  cabbages  ;  for  they  will,  by  the  commixture  of 
their  ellluvia,  produce  a  mixture  of  kinds  :  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  tliis  negled,  that  the  gardeners 
rarely  fave  any  good  red  cabbaj^e  feed  in  Britain,  but 
are  obliged  to  procure  frelli  feeds  from  abroad  ;  as  fup- 
poling  the  ibil  or  climate  of  Britain  alters  them  from 
red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  kind  betwixt  both  ;  where- 
as, if  they  Ihould  plant  red  cabbages  by  thenifelves  for 
feeds,  and  not  iufFcr  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they 
might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Cauliriowers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  Britain,  as  to  exceed  in  goodncfs  and  magnitude 
what  arc  produced  in  mofl  parts  of  Euro])c,  and  by  the 
fkiU  of  the  gardener  are  continued  for  ftveral  months 
together  ;  but  the  moll  common  feafon  for  the  great 
crop  is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Having  procured  a 
parcel  of  good  feed,  you  mull  fbw  it  about  the  21ft  of 
Augull,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  nelon-bed,  lifting  a 
little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a  quarter  o(  an  inch 
thick;  and  if  the  w'eather  Qiould  prove  extremely  hot 
and  dry,  you  fhould  Ihade  the  beds  with  mats,  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  drying  too  fafl,  and  give  it  gentle 
waterings  as  you  may  fee  oecalion.  In  about  a  month's 
time  after  fowing,  your  plants  will  be  tit  to  prick  out  : 
you  Ihould  therefore  put  fome  trefh  earth  upon  your 
cucumber  or  melon  beds ;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be 
had,  fome  beds  fliould  be  made  with  a  little  new  dung, 
whicli  Ihould  be  trodden  down  dole,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  getting  through  it;  but  it  fliould  not  be 
hot  dung,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this 
fcafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves  hot;  into  this  bed  you 
fliould  prick  your  young  plants  at  about  two  inches 
fquare,  oblerviiig  to  ihade  and  water  them  at  firfl  plant- 
ing ;  but  do  not  water  iliem  too  much  after  they  arc- 
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Br»ffici.  growing  nor  fufTer  tliein  to  receive  too  much  rain  it' 
^  the  fcalbu  Ihoiilil  prove  wet,  wiiicli  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  blacic  liiankcd,  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
which  is  no  lefs  than  a  rottennefs  in  their  ftcms,  and 
is  the  dcUnidion  of  the  plants  fo  attcdcd.  In  this 
bed  they  Ihoiild  continue  till  about  the  30lh  of  OClo- 
ber,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  (lie  winter  feafon  ;  which, 
for  the  tiril  fowing,  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand- 
glailcs,  to  have  early  cauliflowers,  and  thcfc  (hould  be 
of  an  early  kind  :  but  in  order  to  have  a  fiiccellion  dur- 
ing tlic  feafon,  you  Ihould  be  provided  with  another 
more  late  kind,  which  fiiould  be  fown  four  or  five  days 
after  the  other,  and  managed  as  was  directed  fur  them. 
In  order  to  have  very  early  cauliflowers,  you  IhouUi 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  Ipot  of  ground  that  is  well 
defended  from  the  north,  eall  and  well  winds,  with 
hedges,  pales,  or  walls  ;  but  the  lirll  arc  to  be  prefer- 
red, if  made  with  reeds,  becaufc  the  winds  will  fall 
dead  in  thcfe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  peals  or  walls. 
This  ground  Ihould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  ;  then  level  your  ground, 
and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  yon  lliould  raife  it  up 
in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  broad, 
and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  if 
your  ground  is  moderately  dry,  yon  need  not  raife  it  at 
all:  then  plant  your  plants,  allowing  about  two  Icet  fix 
inches  dillance  from  glals  to  glals  in  tlie  rows,  always 
putting  two  good  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  may 
be  at  about  four  inches  from  each  other;  and  if  yon 
dclign  them  for  a  full  crop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and 
.n  half  row  from  row:  but  if  you  intend  to  make  ridges 
lor  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  cauliriower  plants 
(as  is  generally  praclifcd  by  the  gardeners  near  Lon- 
don), you  mull  then  make  your  rows  about  eight  feet 
alunder,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cauli- 
ilowcrsmay  be  planted  wiih  cabbage  plants,  to  be  drawn 
off  for  colcworts  in  the  fpring.  When  you  have  plant- 
ed your  plants,  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  you  ihould 
give  them  a  little  water,  and  theu  fct  your  glalfes  over 
ihcm,  which  may  remain  quite  dole  down  over  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  time,  unlefs  there  Ihould  be  a  kind- 
ly (hower  of  rain;  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  off  the 
glatfes,  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it ; 
and  in  about  ten  days  after  planting,  yon  ihould  be 
provided  with  a  parcel  of  forked  flicks  or  bricks,  with 
which  you  Ihould  raife  your  glall'es  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  the  fide  toward  the  fouih,  that  your  plants 
may  have  free  air  :  in  this  manner  your  glalfcs  Ihould 
remain  over  the  plants  night  and  day,  unlets  in  trolly 
weather,  when  yon  ihould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as 
poifible;  or  if  the  weather  lliould  prove  very  warm, 
which  many  times  happens  in  November,  and  fome- 
limcs  in  December,  in  this  cafe  you  Qiould  keep  your 
glalfcs  off  in  the  day-time,  and  pit  them  on  only  in 
the  night,  Icfl,  by  keeping  the  glalfes  over  them  too 
much,  ynii  fliould  draw  them  into  Hower  ai  that  fea- 
fon ;  which  is  many  times  the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  cf- 
pecially  if  unflcilfull/  managed.  Toward  ihc  latter  end 
of  February,  if -the  weather  proves  mild,  you  fliould 
prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground  to  remove  fome 
of  the  plants  into  from  under  the  glalfes,  whicli  fliould 
be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  before)  :  then  fct  off 
yo.ir  glafles;  and,  after  making  choice  of  cue  of  the 
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moll  promifnig  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  ihould   BrafEci. 

remain,  take   away  the  other  plani,  by  railing  it  up 

with  a  trowel,  Sic.  fo  as  to  prcferve  as  much  earth  to 
the  root  as  polfible ;  but  take  care  not  to  dilUirb  or 
prejudice  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  remain.  Then 
plant  the  plants  which  you  have  taken  out  at  ihc  dif- 
tance  before  dirciJlcd,  viz.  if  for  a  full  crop,  ilircc  feet 
and  a  half,  row  from  row  ;  but  if  for  lidgts  of  cucum- 
bers between  them,  eight  feet,  and  two  fctt  four  inches 
dillance  in  the  rows  :  then,  with  a  fniall  hoe,  diaw  the 
earth  up  to  the  Hems  of  the  plants  which  were  left  un- 
der the  glalfes,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth 
fall  into  their  hearts;  and  fct  your  glalfes  over  them 
again,  railing  your  props  an  inch  or  two  higher  ilian 
before,  to  give  them  more  air,  obftrving  to  take  them 
off  whenever  there  may  be  fome  gentle  ihowers,  which 
will  grcaily  rcfreOi  the  plants. 

In  a  little  time  alter,  if  you  find  your  plants  grow  fo 
fall  as  to  fill  the  glalfes  with  lluir  leaves,  you  fliould 
then  llightly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife  the  ground 
about  them  in  a  bed  broad  enough  for  the  glailcs  to 
Hand  about  four  inches  high,  which  will  give  your 
plants  a  great  deal  of  room,  by  raifnig  the  glafles  fo 
much  higher  when  they  are  fct  over  them  ;  and  by 
this  means  they  might  be  kept  covered  until  April, 
which  otherwife  they  could  not,  without  prejudice  to 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  for  many  times  we  have  returns  of  feverefroiis 
at  the  latter  end  of  March,  which  prove  very  hurtful  to 
thefe  plants,  if  expofed  thereto,  cfpecially  after  having 
been  nurfcd  up  under  glalfcs. 

After  you  have  tinilhcd  your  beds,  y<'U  may  fet  your 
glalfes  over  your  planis  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
props  pretty  higli,  cfpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  air  to  tlrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
mild  loft  weather  fet  ott'your  glalfes,  as  alfo  in  gciulc 
ihowcrs  of  rain ;  and  now  you  niufl  begin  to  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air ;  however,  it  is 
advifable  to  let  your  glalfes  remain  over  them  as  long 
as  polUble,  if  the  nights  fliould  be  frofly,  which  will 
greatly  forward  your  plants;  but  you  mull  not  let  your 
glalfes  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot  fun-fliine,  efpc- 
cially  iftheir  leaves  prefs  againll  ilie  fides  of  the  glalfes  i 
for  it  hath  often  been  obfcrvcd  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the 
moillure  which  hath  rifen  from  the  ground,  together 
with  the  perfpiraiion  of  the  plants,  which  by  tlie  g'alFcs 
remaining  over  them  hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  planis,  when  the  fun  hath  flionc  hot  upon 
the  fides  of  the  glalfes,  have  acquired  fuch  a  powerful 
heat  from  the  beams  thereof,  as  to  ftalil  all  iheirlarger 
leaves,  to  the  no  fniall  prejudice  of  the  planis :  nay, 
fometimcs  large  quantities  of  plants  have  been  fo  af- 
fcifled  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth  any  thing 
after. 

If  your  plants  have  fuccccdcd  well,  toward  the  end 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit;  you  nmfl 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  ollierday,  and 
when  you  fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  mull  brc-k 
down  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from 
the  fun,  which  would  nuke  the  flower  yillow  and 
unfightly  if  expofed  thereto;  and  when  you  fiiid}uur 
flower  at  its  lull  bigncfs  (which  you  may  know  by  its 
ouifide  parting  as  if  it  would  run),  you  mud  then 
draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  off", 
leaving  the  AalL  in  the  ground  as  is  by  fome  pradifed ; 
3  U  2  aud 
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BralTica.    and  if  they  arc  defigned  for  prefent  ufe,  you  may  cut 

* ^ 'them  out  of  their  leaves;  but   if  defigned   to  l>.ecp, 

you  lliould  preferve  tiieir  leaves  about  tlicni,  and  put 
them  into  a  cool  place  ;  the  bed  time  for  pulling  tliem 
is  in  a  morning,  before  the  fun  bath  exhaled  the  nioif- 
ture ;  for  cauliflowers  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
lofe  that  firninefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  be- 
come tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fccond  crop  (the  plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  dircfted  for  the  early  crop, 
until  the  end  of  Oftobcr),  you  mull  then  prepare  fomc 
beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  glafs-framcs,  or  arched 
over  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefc 
beds  fhould  have  fome  dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about 
fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  according  to  the  fize  of  your 
plants  ;  for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed  fliould  be  thicker 
of  dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  io  vice  vcrfa ;  this 
dung  ihould  be  beat  down  clofc  with  a  fork,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  worms  froin  finding  their  way  through 
it  ;  then  lay  fomc  good  frclh  earth  about  four  or  five 
incites  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  fltould  plant  your 
plants  about  two  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  obferving  to 
ihade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root  j 
but  you  mufl  not  keep  your  coverings  clofc,  for  tlie 
warmth  of  the  dung  will  occafion  a  large  damp  in  the 
bed,  which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants. 
When  your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muft  give  them 
as  much  free  open  air  as  poffiblc,  by  keeping  theglalies 
off  in  the  day-time  as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit ; 
and  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the  glaffes  require 
to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  props  10  let  in  frelh 
air,  nnlcfs  in  frofly  weather  ;  at  which  time  the  glafl'cs 
fliould  be  covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  peafe-haulm,  &c. 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  very  hard  frolfs  ;  you 
muft  alfo  obfervc  10  guard  them  againll  great  rain, 
which  in  winter  time  is  very  hurtful  to  ihem,  but  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  glades  are  kept  on,  thty  ihonld  be 
propped  to  admit  frefli  air  ;  and  if  the  under  leaves 
grow  yellow  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off:  for 
if  the  weather  Ihould  prove  very  bad  in  winter,  fo  that 
you  fliould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimcs  happens, 
thcfe  decayed  leaves  will  render  the  inclofed  air  very 
noxious  ;  and  the  plants  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  that 
time,  are  often  dellroycd  in  vafl  quantities. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
you  mufl;  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation :  the  ground 
where  you  intend  to  plant  your  cauliflowers  out  (which 
fliould  be  quite  open  from  trees,  &c.  and  rather  moifl 
than  dry),  having  been  well  dunged  and  dug,  fliould 
be  fown  with  radilhes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  you 
intend  to  plant  out  your  cauliflowers ;  the  lowing  of 
ruliflies  is  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  if  there  arc 
not  fomc  radiilies  amongft  them,  and  the  month  ol  May 
■  fliould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  ibmeiimes  happens,  the 
ily  will  fcize  your  cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  leaves  full 
of  holes,  to  their  prejudice,  and  romciimes  their  deflruc- 
tion  ;  whereas,  if  there  areradiflies  upon  the  fpot,  the 
flics  will  take  to  them,  and  never  meddle  with  the  cau- 
liflowers fo  long  as  they  laft:  indeed,  the  gardeners 
near  London  mix  fpinach  with  their  radi(h-feed,  and  fo 
have  a  double  crop;  which  is  an  advantage  where 
ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are  flraitencd  for 
room  ;  oihervrife  it  is  very  well  to  have  only  one  crop 


amongft  the  cauliflowers,  that  the  ground  may  be  clear-   Braffica. 
cd  in  lime.  ' »/— 

Your  ground  being  ready  and  the  feafon  good,  about 
the  inidJlc  of  February  you  may  begin  to  plant  out 
your  caiiliriowcrs:  the  diltance  which  is  generally  al- 
lowed by  the  gardeners  near  London  (who  plant  other 
crops  between  their  cauliflowers  to  fuccced  them,  as 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  winter  cabbages)  is  every 
other  row  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  interme- 
diate rows  two  fett  and  a  half,  and  two  feet  two  inches 
diflancc  in  the  rows;  fo  that  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  radiflics  and  fpinacli 
are  cleared  ofT),  they  put  in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for 
pickling,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  at  three  feet 
and  a  half  apart;  and  in  the  narrow  rows  plant  cab- 
bages for  winter  ufe,  at  two  feet  two  inches  diftance, 
fothat  thefe  fland  each  of  them  exiclly  in  the  middle 
of  the  fquare  between  four  cauliflower  plants  ;  and  thcfe 
after  the  cauliflowers  are  gone  off",  will  have  full  room 
to  grow,  and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fuccef- 
floB  through  the  whole  feafon. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  water- 
ing cauliflower  plants  in  funimcr;  but  the  gardeners 
near  London  have  almofl  wholly  laid  alidc  this  prac- 
tice, as  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little 
purpofe  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  pro- 
duce tolerable  good  cauliflowers  without  water,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  watering  of  them  makes  them  much 
better;  and  when  once  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  is 
not  conilantly  contiiuud,  it  had  been  much  better  for 
them  if  they  never  had  any;  as  alfo  if  it  be  given 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps  to  fcald 
them  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  earih  drawn  up  to  their  llenis,  and  clear  them  from 
every  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they  may  have 
free  open  air,  you  will  find  that  they  v/ill  fucceed  bet- 
ter without  than  with  water,  where  any  of  ihefe  cau- 
tions are  not  flriftly  obftrved. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  cauliflowers,  yon 
fliould  make  a  llender  bed  in  February,  in  which  yon 
fliould  fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  with  light  mould,  and  covering  the  bed 
with  glafs-frames.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and 
have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you  fliould  prepare  ano- 
ther hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,  which  may  be  about 
two  inches  fquare,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  har- 
den them  by  degrees,  to  fit  them  for  tranfplanting 
which  fliould  be  done  the  middle  of  that  month,  at  the 
diflancc  directed  for  the  fecond  crop,  and  mufl  be  ma- 
naged accordingly :  thefe,  (if  the  foil  is  iiioifl  where 
they  are  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moift)  will  pro- 
duce good  cauliflowers  about  a  month  after  the  fccond 
crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  pro- 
longed. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  cauliflowers,  which  is 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  about  the  25d  of  May;  and 
being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  direiJlcd,  will 
produce  good  c.iuliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon  and  good 
foil  after  Michaelmas,  and  continue  through  Ot-^ober 
and  November,  and,  if  the  feafon  permit,  often  a  great 
part  of  December. 

All    the  fpecies  of  cabbage  are  fuppofed  to  be  hard  Qualities, 
of  digtflion,  to   afixird   little  nourifliment,  and   to  pro- *''■■ 
duce   fi.itulcncies,    though    probably  on  no  very  good 
foundation.     They  tend  flrongly  to  putrefaction,  and 
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ran  into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoft  any  other  vege- 
table ;  when  putrefied,  their  finell  is  likewife  the  moll 
ofFcndve,  greatly  refembling  that  ofputrefiett  animal 
fiibltances.  A  dccodion  of  them  is  laid  10  looCen  the 
belly.  Of  all  thefe  plants  caiiliriowcr  is  reckoned  the 
eafiell  of  digeftion.  The  white  is  the  moll  fetid,  and 
the  red  moll  emollient  or  laxative  ;  a,  decoftion  of  this 
laft  is  reconjinendcd  for  ioftcniiig  acrimonious  hu- 
mours in  fomc<liforders  of  the  breall,and  in  hoarlcncfs. 
The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufed  for  pickling.  In  fome 
countries  they  bury  the  white  cabbage  when  full  grown 
in  the  autumn,  and  thus  preferve  it  all  winter.  The 
Germans  cut  ihem  to  pieces,  and,  along  with  fome  ar- 
romatic  herbs  and  fait,  prels  them  clofe  down  in  a  tub, 
where  they  foon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under  the  name 
of  Sorir-cront.     See  that  article. 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  Br.^chicavit,  in  the  manege, 
is  a  horfe  whofe  fore-legs  are  naturally  bended  arch- 
wife  :  being  fo  called  by  way  of  diflindlion  from  an 
arched  horfe,  whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BIIAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  llripes. 
They  are  otherwife  called  turbauts,  becaufe  they  fervc 
to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the  licad,  particularly  on 
the  coall  of  Africa. 

BRAUN  (George),  in  Latin,  Braiinius,  archdea- 
con of  Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  Gra- 
dibus,  at  Colonge.  He  publilhed  a  Latin  oration  a- 
gainfi  the  priells  guilty  of  fornication  ;  he  alio  wrote 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  that  of  the  Holy  Vigin,  and 
a  controvelial  treaiife  againfl  the  Proteflants  ;  but  his 
chief  work  is  the  Thealrum  Urbium,  in  levcral  volumes 
folio. 

BRAUNA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  feated 
on  the  river  Inn.  It  has  a  ftrong  fortrcfs  :  notwith- 
flanding,  it  was  taken  by  the  Aullrians  in  1743.  E. 
Long.  13.  ?.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRAUNSBURG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Regal 
Prullia,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  PrulTia.  It  is  feated  near  the  Baltic 
fea,  in  E.Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  J4.  ij. 

BRAUNSKIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  country  of  Solmes,  with 
a  handfoine  palace  or  caflle.  E.  Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat. 
50.  22. 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  illands  on  the 
coafl  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  and 
inhabited  by  Portugnefe.  The  land  is  very  high,  and 
confifls  of  mountains  which  look  like  pyramids.  It  a- 
bounds  in  Indian  corn,  gourds,  water-melons,  potatoes, 
horfcs,  afTcs,  and  hogs.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  filh  on 
the  coad,  and  the  ifland  produces  falt-petre.  W.  Long. 
25.  ?S.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Bravo,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan,  with 
a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  an  independent  place, 
and  is  about  80  uiilcs  diftant  from  Magadoxo.  L.  Long. 
41.  3J.  N.  Lat.  I.  o. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fcftival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia,  from  its  having 
been  obferved  at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough.  This 
feftival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  ma- 
naged by  ten  men,  called  in  Greek  [/t-ro/io/o/].  The 
viiSim  offered  in  ficrifice  was  a  goat,  and  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  fur  certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Homer's  Iliads. 
The  mofl  remarkable  perfons  a:  his  folcmnity  were 
young  virgins,  habited  in  yellow  gowns  and  confc- 


created  to  Diana.     It  was  unlawful  for  any  of  ihcm  to 
be  above  ten  or  under  five  years  of  age. 

BRAWN,  the  tltlh  of  a  boar  fouced  or  pickled: 
for  which  end  the  boar  Ihould  be  old  ;  becaufe  the  older 
he  is,  the  more  horney  will  the  brawn  be. The  me- 
thod of  preparing  brawn  is  as  follows :  The  boar  be- 
ing killed,  it  is  the  flitches  only,  without  the  legs,  that 
are  made  brawn  ;  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
out,  and  then  the  fleth  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  laid  in  a 
tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  ofi":  Then  it  is  to  be 
faked  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  polFiblc.  The 
length  of  the  collar  of  brawn  Ihould  be  as  much  as  one 
fide  of  the  boar  will  bear,  fo  that  when  rolled  up  it  will 
be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a  copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  fo  tender,  that  yon 
can  run  a  draw  through  it  ;  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
thorough  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle. 
To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran;  Boil  them  together, 
then  drain  the  bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  li- 
quor;  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the 
brawn  into  it. 

BRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  a  celebrated  architet'l  and 
politician,  was  the  fccond  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one 
of  the  privy  council  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald 
was  inftruniental  in  the  advancement  of  king  Henry 
VII.  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  was  greatly  in  the 
favours  of  that  prince,  who  beftowed  honours  and 
wealth  upon  hiin.  His  fkill  in  architefture  appears 
from  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Wellminlter,  and  the 
chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor,  as  he  had  a  principal 
concern  and  direction  in  the  building  of  the  former 
and  the  finilliing  and  bringing  to  perfeflion  the  latter, 
to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  bcnefaclor.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  above  chapel  is  a  fpaci- 
ous  chapel  built  by  him,  and  ftill  called  by  his  name. 
He  died  in  1501  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  above  cha- 
pel, probably  under  the  done  where  lies  Dr  Waterland; 
for,  on  opening  the  vault  for  that  gentleman,  who  died 
in  1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  was  found, 
which,  \sy  other  appearances,  was  judged  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immedi- 
ately arched  over. 

Bray  (DrTIionias),  an  eminent, learned,  and  pious 
divine,  was  born  at  Marion,  in  Shropfliire,  in  the  year 
i6j6,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  length  pre- 
fenied  to  the  vicarage  of  Over-Whiiacrc,  inWarwick- 
fhire  ;  and  in  1690,  to  the  rei'lory  of  Sheldon,  where 
he  compofed  his  Catechetical  L((lurcs ;  which  procured 
him  fuch  reputation,  that  Dr  Compton,  bi.'hop  of  Lon- 
don, pitched  upon  him  as  a  proper  pcrfon  to  model  the 
infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  eftablifli  it  upon  a  {o- 
lid  foundation,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  was  inverted 
with  the  office  of  commilFary.  He  now  engaged  in  fe- 
veral  noble  undertakings.  He  procured  fnms  to  be  raifed 
forpurchafing  finall  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  mi- 
nirters  in  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  Britilh  plantations  : 
and  the  better  to  promote  this  defign,  he  publilhed  two 
books  ;  one  intitled  BiHhtkeca  farochialii,  or  a  fchemc 
of  fuch  theological  and  other  heads  as  fcem  requifite 
to  be  pcrufed  or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably read  on  each  of  thofe  points  ;  the  other,  Apof- 
tolicaJ  charity,  its  nature  and  excellency  coi;liJcrcd. 

He 
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He  eiidcavoiircd  to  get  a  fund  cftablinicd  for  tlic  pro- 
nioatiou  of  the  gofpcl,  efpecially  among  the  uncuki- 
vated  Indians  ;  and  by  his  meanb  a  patent  was  obtained 
for  creeling  the  corporation  called  Th;  foa:ty  for  the 
hropagdtion  of  the  gofpel.  He,  by  his  indiillry,  pro- 
cured relief  tor  prifoners  ;  and  formed  the  plan  for  the 
focieiy  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  chariiy-fcliools, 
&c.  He  wrote,  i.  hi:  Manyrology,  or  Papal  ufurpa- 
tion,  in  one  voUnnc  folio  ;  2.  Dired orium  Mijftoiiarium ; 
and  other  works.  This  excellent  man  died  in  1730, 
aged  73. 

Bray,  a  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinller,  fcatcd  on  St 
George's  channel,  eight  miles  fouih  of  Dublin.  W. 
Long.  6.  16.  N.  Lat.  53.  8. 

Bun  fur  Siiiie,  a  town  of  F" ranee,  in  Champagne, 
and  in  Senonois,  on  the  confines  of  Brie.  E.  Long. 
2.  ij.  N.  Lat.  45.  35. 

BRAYLE,  among  fportfmen,  a  piece  of  leather  (lit 
to  put  upon  the  Iiawk's  wing,  to  tie  it  up. 

BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ferving  to  dcfcribe 
three  chevcrons,  one  clal'ping  another. 

BRAZEN,  fomcthing  conUlling  of  brafs,  or  formed 
out  of  it.     Sec  Brass. 

Braze.^  Age.     Se  c  A  G  E . 

BftAiF.s  Dijh,  among  miners,  is  the  ftand.ird  by 
which  the  other  dilhcs  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the 
king's  hall. 

Br4ZF..\  Sea,  in  Jewidi  antiquity,  one  of  the  facred 
utenfds  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  call  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  removed  from  ihence  into  the  in- 
ner court  of  the  temple  ;  where  it  was  placed  upon  12 
oxen,  three  of  which  looked  towards  each  quarter  of 
the  world.  It  was  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to 
the  other,  five  cubits  in  height,  and  30  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contained  3000  baths.  Tlie  brim  of 
it  was  perfectly  roiuid,  and  fo  it  continued  in  the  two 
iipper  cubits  ;  but  below  the  brim,  in  the  three  lower 
cubits,  it  was  fquare.  It  was  a  hand-breadth  thick, 
and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with 
flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of  this  huge  vclfcl 
there  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  being  the  heads 
of  oxen  in  demi-rclief;  out  of  which  fome  luppofe  the 
waicr  idaed,  and  that  they  were  made  as  cocks  and 
conveyances  for  that  purpofe. — This  brazen  or  molten 
fea,  was  dcfigned  for  the  priefts  to  walh  themfelves  in, 
before  they  performed  the  fcrvieeof  the  temple.  The 
fupply  of  water  was  through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well 
Etam  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  con- 
flaiuly  fupplicd  with  water  by  the  Gibeonites. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals  in 
all  kinds  of  brafs  ware.  This  trade,  as  exercifed  in 
Britain,  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  finithery, 
though  they  fcldom  keep  forges,  except  for  brazing 
er  foldering,  and  linifing  the  infides  of  their  velfels, 
vhich  they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs 
prepared  rough  to  their  hands.  They  confift:  of  a  work- 
ing part,  and  a  Ihop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many 
carry  on  to  a  great  exrent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts 
of  iron  and  lleel,  as  copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfc- 
hold  furniture;  and  lately  have  fallen  much  into  ftlling 
vhat  is  called  French  plate,  made  of  a  fort  of  white 
metal,  filvered  and  polilhed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
eye  cannot  foon  dillinguilli  it  from  real  filver. 

BRAZIL.     Sec  Brasil. 
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BR.4ZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of 
iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted 
between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work 
be  very  fnie,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  faw  arc 
to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with  pulverized  bo- 
rax, u\eltcd  with  water,  that  it  may  incorporate  with 
the  brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to  it  :  The  piece  is 
ilitn  cxpol'ed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the  coals, 
and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  iecn  to  run. 

Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  toge- 
ther by  beating  them  hot,  ihc  one  upon  the  other, 
which  is  ufcd  for  large  pieces  by  farriers,  &c. 

BRAZZA,  a  town  and  iiland  on  the  coall  of  Dal- 
maiia,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  oppofite  to  Spalatto,  and 
fulijctfl  to  Venice.  £.  Long.  28.0. N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

BREACH,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  a  break  or 
rupture  in  fome  part  of  a  fence  or  inclolure,  whether 
owing  to  time  or  violence. — Inundations,  or  overflow- 
ing of  Lintis,  are  frequently  owing  to  breaches  in  the 
dikes  or  fca-banks.  Dagenham  breach  is  famous  ;  it 
was  made  in  1707,  by  a  failure  of  the  Thames  wall  in 
a  very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it  buril  in  upon 
the  neighbouring  level  tore  up  a  large  channel  or  paf- 
fage  for  water  I03  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places 
20  ftet  deep,  by  which  a  midtitudc  of  fubterraneons 
trees  that  had  been  bulled  many  ages  before  were  laid 
bare. 

Breach,  in  fortification,  a  gape  made  in  any  part 
of  the  works  of  a  town  by  the  cannon  or  mines  oi  the 
bcficgcrs,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
To  make  the  attack  more  difiicuit,  the  bclieged  fow 
the  breach  with  crow-feet,  or  Hop  it  with  chevsaux  de 
frize. — A  prafticablc  breach,  is  that  where  the  men 
may  mount  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  ought  to  be  i  j 
or  20  fathoms  wide.  The  befiegers  make  their  way 
to  it,  by  covering  themfelves  sviih  gabions,  earth- 
bags,  &c. 

Breach,  in  a  legal  fenfc,  is  where  a  pcrfon  breaks 
through  the  condition  of  a  bond  or  covenant  ;  on  an 
aftion  upon  which,  the  breach  mull  be  afligned  :  And 
this  aflignment  mull  not  be  general,  but  particular,  as, 
in  an  action  of  covenant  for  not  repairing  houfes,  it 
ought  to  be  affigiicd  particularly  what  is  the  want  of 
reparation  ;  and  in  fuch  certain  manner,  that  the  de- 
fendant may  take  an  illue. 

BREAD,  a  mafs  of  dough  kneaded  and  baked  in  an 
oven.     See  Baker,   Baking,  and  Barm. 

The  grains  of  all  vegetables  are  almofl  entirely 
compofed  of  fubllances  very  proper  for  the  nourilhmeiu 
of  animals;  and  amongft  grains  thofe  which  contain  a 
farinaceous  matter  arc  the  mofl.  agreeable  and  moll  nu- 
tritive. 

Man,  who  appears  to  be  defigned  by  nature  to  eat  of 
all  fiibflances  which  are  capable  of  nonriOiing  him, 
and  ilill  more  of  vegetables  than  animals,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ufcd 
farinaceous  grains,  as  the  principal  bafis  of  his  food  : 
but  as  thcfc  grains  cannot  be  without  diiEculty  eaten 
by  men,  in  their  natural  Rate,  this  aflive  and  intelli- 
gent animal  has  gradually  found  means  not  oidy  to 
cxtraft  the  farinaceous  part,  that  is,  the  only  nutritive 
part  of  thefc  grains,  but  alfo  to  prepare  it  fo  that  it  be- 
comes a  very  agreeable  and  wholcfome  aliment,  fuch  as 
the  bread  we  now  generally  eat. 

Nothing  appears  fo  cafy  at  firft  fight  as  to  grind 
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Bread,  corn,  to  make  a  parte  with  the  flower  and  water,  and 
— '*~~-'  to  bake  this  parte  in  an  oven.  They  who  arc  acciil'- 
tomed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  (inert  human  in- 
ventions, without  reflcftin;;  on  the  labour  it  has  cort 
to  complete  them,  think  all  thcfe  operations  common 
and  trivial.  However,  it  appears  very  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  men  no  othcrwifc  prepared  their  corn 
than  by  boiling  anil  forming  compa.^t  vifcoiis  cakes, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  tarte,  and  of  difficult  digef- 
tion,  before  ihey  were  able  to  make  bread  of  good 
talle  and  quality,  as  we  have  now.  It  was  neccllary 
to  invent  and  complete  ingenious  machines  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  feparating  the  pure  flour  with  lidle 
trouble  and  labour  ;  and  that  inquiries,  or  rather  fome 
happy  chance,  which  fome  obfcrving  perlbu  availed 
himfclf  of,  fliould  difcover,  that  flour,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptible  of  a  fermenta- 
tion which  almort  entirely  deftroysits  vifcidiiy,  height- 
ens its  tarte,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  light 
bread,  very  agreeable  to  the  tarte,  and  of  cal'y  digcf- 
tion. 

This  eflfential  operation,  on  which  the  good  quality 
of  bread  depends,  is  entirely  of  the  province  of  che- 
niirtry.  It  would  add  to  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
cultiva'ors  of  chemirtry,  to  attribute  to  them  fo  ufet'ul 
and  important  a  difcovery  ;  but,  nniiappily,  it  is  too 
probable  that  they  had  no  ihire  in  it.  The  ancient 
chcinirts  were  engaged  in  other  purfuits  than  that 
of  bread  and  other  common  objefts.  They  hoped 
to  make  gold  ;  and  what  is  bread  in  comparifon  with 
gold  ? 

However  that  be,  to  the  fortunate  invention  of  rai- 


from  too  great  a  quantity  of  leaven,  or  from  leaven  in 
which  the  fermentation  has  advanced  too  far.  This  in-  ' 
convenience  docs  not  happen  to  bread  made  with  yeart  ; 
becaufe  the  fermentation  of  this  fubrtance  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  or  becaufe  more  attention  is  given  to  that 
finer  bread. 

It  may  be  a(ked.  Why,  fuiec  dough  is  capable  of 
fermenting  fpontancoufly  and  fingly,  as  we  fee  from 
the  leaven,  a  fubrtance  is  added  to  difpoTe  it  to  ferment  ? 
The  true  reafon  is.  That  all  the  parts  of  a  fermenting 
fubrtance  do  not  ferment  at  the  fame  time,  nor  to  i)ic 
fime  degree  ;  fo  that  fome  parts  of  this  fubrtance  have 
finiflied  their  fermentation,  while  others  have  not  yet 
begun.  The  fermentable  liquors  uhich  contain  much 
fugar,  ashydromel,  and  nuift  of  wines,  givoproolsof 
this  truth  ;  for,  after  thefc  liquors  have  become  very 
vinous,  they  have  rtill  very  dirtindly  a  faccharinc  tarte: 
but  all  faccharinc  niatier  is  rtill  fufccpiibic  of  ftrmenia- 
tion  ;  and,  in  fad,  it  vinous  hydromel,  or  mufl,  or  evt  n 
new  beer,  bcdirtillcd,  fothat  all  their  ardent  fpirit  ihall 
be  feparated,  and  the  rcliduums  dilulid  with  water,  we 
Ihall  fee  a  fecond  fermentation  take  place,  and  a  new 
quantity  of  ardent  fpirit  formed. 

The  fame  thing  precifely  happens  to  dough,  and  rti.ll 
more  fcniibly,  from  iis  vilcoliiy  and  want  of  fluidity  ; 
fotint  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  alone,  and  without  the 
helpof  leaven,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds  very  (lowly 
and  fucccffively,  the  pans  which  t'erment  tirrt  will  have 
become  four  and  vapid  before  all  the  rert  be  fulRcienily 
attenuated  and  changed,  by  which  the  bread  will  ac- 
quire a  difagreeable  larte. 

A  mixture  of  a  fniall  quantity  of  leaven  with  dougk 


Bread. 


fing  the  parte  before  baking  we  owe  the  perfecHon  of    cfl^edually  prevents  this  inconvenience;  becaufe  the  ef- 


the  art  of  making  bread.  This  operation  confirts  in 
keeping  fome  parte  or  dough,  till  by  a  peculiar  fpiritu- 
ous  fermentation  it  fwells,  rarefies,  and  acquires  a 
fmell  and  tarte  quick,  pungent,  fpirituous,  foinewhat 
four,  and  rather  difagreeable.  This  fermented  dough 
is  well  worked  with  fome  frcih  dough,  which  is  by  that 
mixture  and  moderate  heat  difpofcd  to  a  ("imilar  but 
lefs  advanced  fermentation  than  that  abovcmeniioncd. 
By  this  fermentation  the  dough  is  attenuated,  and  di- 
vided ;  air  is  introduced  into  it,  which,  being  incapable 
of  difengaging  itielffrom  liie  tenacious  and  I'olid  palle, 
forms  in  ii  I'mull  cavities,  railcs  and  fwells  it  :  hence 
the  fuiall  quantity  of  fermented  parte  which  difpofes 
the  rert  to  ferment,  is  called  havin  from  the  French 
word  liver,  (ignifying  to  raife. 

When  the  dough  is  thus  railed,  it  is  in  a  proper  ftatc 
10  be  put  into  the  oven  J  where,  while  it  is  baked,  it 
dilates  itfelf  ilill  more  by  the  rarefaction  of  tlie  air, 
and  of  the  fpirituous  fubrtance  it  contains,  and  it  forms 
a  bread  full  a(  eyes  or  cavities,  confequenily  light,  and 
entirely  diflerent  from  the  heavy,  compact,  vifcous, 
and  iudigertcd  manes  made  by  baking  unlermenied 
dough. 

The  inveniion  of  beer,  or  wine  of  grains,  furnillics 
a  new  matter  ul'cfil  in   the  making  ot  bread.     This 


ieiX  of  this  leaven,  and  of  all  fermenting  tubrtances,  is 
to  difpofe  to  a  (imilar  fermentation  all  matters  capable 
of  it,  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  or  rather,  by  means  of 
leaven,  the  fermciuaiion  of  all  the  parts  of  fucli  fub- 
rtances  is  effected  more  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

Bread  well  raifed  and  baked  differs  from  untermented 
bread,  not  only  in  being  lefs  compact,  lighter,  and  of 
a  more  agreeable  tarte,  but  alio  in  being  more  eslliy 
mifcible  with  water,  with  which  it  does  not  (orm  a  vif- 
cous mafs,  which  circumllaiice  is  of  great  importance 
in  digellion. 

It  is  obfenable,  that  without  bread,  or  fomewhat  Ci.'/m  •»<*« 
of  this  form,  no  nation  fcems  10  live.  Thus  the  Lap-  AUt.  MiJ- 
landers,  having  no  corn  of  their  own,  make  a  fort  of 
bread  of  their  dried  tilhes,  and  of  the  inner  rind  of  the 
pine,  which  feems  to  be  ufcd,  not  fo  much  for  their 
nouridiment,  as  fupplying  a  dry  food.  Kor  this  man- 
kind feein  to  have  a  univcrfal  appetite,  rejecting 
bland,  llippery,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  This  is  not 
commonly  accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depend  on  very 
fimple  principles.  The  preparation  of  our  food  depends 
on  the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  ftage.  A- 
mong  others  the  I'alivt  is  neceflary,  which  requires  dry 
food  as  a  necelfiry  rtimulus  to  draw  it  forth,  as  bland, 
rtippcry,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  loolhori 


mailer  is  the  ('ro[h   which    forms  upon   the  fiirface  of     rtay  in  the  mouth,    to  produce  this  efFtiS,  or  to  caufe 


thefc  liquors  during  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  dough,  it  railcs  it  better  and  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  leaven.  It  is  called  r;'j//  or  tarn.  By  means 
of  this,  the  finert  lightclt  bread  is  made.  It  often 
happens,  ihat  bread  made  with  leaven  dough  lias  a 
ftjuriih  and  not  agreeable  tarte  ;   which  uiay  proceed 

I 


fuflicicnt  de/ree  of  mandiication  to  emulge  that  liquor. 
For  this  realon  we  commonly  ufe  dry  bread  along  wiih 
animal  food,  which  othcrwife  would  be  too  quickly 
fwallowed.  Kor  blending  the  oil  and  water  of  our  food 
nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread,  affirted  by  a  previous  man- 
ducaiion.     For  which  purpofe,   bread  is  of  like  necel- 

lity 
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BrciJ.  fity  in  ihc  flomacli,  as  ii  is  iiropcr  that  .1  fubfl.iiicc  of 
*~~—<'r—~'  folid  conrilkiicc  IhiHiUi  lie  loiij?  ictaiiied  there.  Now 
ihc  animal  iliiiJs  imiil  be  mixcJ  with' our  aliments,  in 
onif  r  to  cii.iiij^c  the  acelcciicy  it  luidergocs.  Hut  li- 
i\\.m\  fooils  wmilil  not  attain  tliis  end,  whereas  ilic  fo- 
liil  lliiniil.iirs  and  cmulj'^es  the  ghmds  o(  the  Iloniach. 
The  bread  then  ai'pears  to  be  exceedingly  (Toper,  be- 
ing bidky  witiioiit  loo  nuich  folidity,  and  firm  with- 
out dilliciiliy  of  folution. 
Suffl.u  Among  liic  sncicnts  we  iwcct  with  various  dcnomi- 

CktmStri'i   nations  of  bread  ;  as,   i.  Panis  ftligiiieus,  called  alfo 
DiS,  vr.iiidus,  tilhlctU:is,  ij'iingiit,  coHphins,  and  ro!\yj,   an- 

fwcrin;;  to  our  white  bread  ;  being  made  of  the  pnritlt 
flour  of  the  bell  wiicat,  and  only  nfcd  by  the  richer 
fort.  a.  Paiiis  fcatnjus  or  fcmiiii^iiini,  called  alfo  fml- 
l,icc;is  or  J'miltJiii  lie  IIS,  the  next  in  purity  ;  being  uiadc 
of  line  flour,  only  all  the  bran  not  lifted  out.  ?.  ^/v- 
to/>_yriis,  called  alfo /iv.'iu//;;// //.I  and  coiifiijUiuus,  made  of 
the  whole  fubllancc  of  the  wheat,  without  either  rc- 
ueiichini;  the  line  tlour  or  coarfcr  bran  ;  anfweriug  to 
our  houl'chold  bre.id.  4.  C^nabiia-ia,  apparently  the 
fame  with  what  was  otbcrwife  denominated  /o/v/Z./vj,  as 
being  given  to  dogs  ;  furfurac-iis,  furj'urais,  or  /«/•- 
fuvaiivHS,  becaufc  made  in  great  part  of  bran  ;  and, 
"in  the  middle  age,  bilfus,  on  account  of  its  brownnefs  j 
fometimes  alio  leiho.  There  were  other  forts  of  bread, 
denominated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  or  the  ufes  they  were  applieii  to;  as,  I.  The 
tnilitjiis,  which  was  prepared  by  the  foldiers  and  otli- 
cers  in  camp  with  their  own  liands  ;  for  whicli  purpofc 
fome  had  iiand-mills,  others  pounded  the  corn  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coals.  2.  Clihanites,  that 
baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contradilliniilion  from 
that  baked  on  the  hearth  or  under  the  embers.  ;.  That 
callcdy.v/'t;«c/;//'.vj,  ovjhli  ciHere  lo'liis ;  lomeiimes  alio 
rcvctj'.itus,  becaufc  it  w.ns  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 
4.  N.ititkus,  anlwering  to  our  fea-bilVuii,  and  denomi- 
nated accordingly  i^/j  i(/i7.vj,  becaufc  baked  levcral  limes 
over  to  ntake  it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds  of  bread 
were  denominated  from  their  qualities  .ind  accidents  ; 
as,  I.  liXxc pttnis  j'icais,  that  which  bad  been  long  ba- 
ked ;  fuch  as  were  the  his  covins,  naval  and  iMiccellatcd 
bread,  a.  MadiJus,  a  fort  made  of  rye  or  bear,  fome- 
times alfo  made  of  line  flour,  wherewith  they  fmeared 
their  laces,  by  way  of  a  cofmctic,  to  render  them 
fmooth.  3.  JiciJiis,  or  four  bread,  which  was  acidu- 
lated with  vinegar.  4,  Wzywhs,  that  unleavened  or  ini- 
fcrmcnied. 

The  French  have  alfo  a  great  variety  of  breads  ;  .is 
»]ueen's  bread,  alamodc  bread,  bread  de  Scgovic,  dc 
Cientillay,  qualiiy-bread,  Sec.  all  prepared  in  peculiar 
manners  by  ihe  bakers  of  Paris.  The  bread  dc  CnMielle 
excels  all  others,  on  aceomit  of  the  waters  at  Gonclfe,  a 
town  three  leagues  from  I'aris.  It  is  light,  and  full  of 
eyes,  which  are  the  marks  of  its  giwdnel's.  P.iiii  </<•  //,-.'- 
f.^gf,  is  that  which  each  family  bakes  lor  itiVlf.  Spice- 
brcad,  /!.»;'«  il'.'pia-,  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced  over 
with  the  fcum  taken  iMf  fugar  in  refining  houfts;  it  is 
fometimes  alio  made  with  lioncy  and  other  forts  of  I'ca- 
fbning,  and  anfwcrs  to  what  the  .tacicnts  call /«;;// 
f.iiri/iti/s. 

Among  «s,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white, 
wheaten,  and  houfehold  ;  ditlcring  only  in  degrees  of 
purity.  In  the  tirll,  all  the  bran  is  leparated  ;  in  the  fe- 
cund, only  the  coarfer  ;  in  the  third,  none  at  all  :  fo 


that  line  bread  is  made  only  of  flour;  wheaten  bread, 
of  (lour  and  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran;  and  houfc-  * 
iuild,  of  ihe  whole  fiibftancc  of  the  grain,  without  ta- 
king out  either  the  coai  (c  bran  or  fine  flour.  Wc  alfo 
meet  with  fymncl  bread,  manchct,  or  roll  bread,  and 
French  bread:  which  are  only  fo  many  denominations 
oftlie  linell and  whiteft bread,  made  of  the  purcll  flour; 
except  that  in  ill-roll  bread  there  is«n  addition  of  milk  ; 
and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  In  Lan- 
cafliire,  and  feveral  of  the  nothcrn  counties  of  Eng- 
land, they  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread  ;  as,  i.  The 
bannock,  w  liich  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  wa- 
ter, and  baked  on  the  embers.  2.  Clap-bread,  which 
is  madcintothin hard-cakes.  3.  Bitchiuefsbread,  which 
is  made  of  thin  batter,  and  made  into  thin  foft  oat- 
cakes. .).  Riddle-cakes,  which  are  thick  and  four,  have 
but  little  leaven,  and  arc  kneaded  llitl".  And,  5.  Jan- 
nock,  wliich  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.  Add 
to  thefe,  p:\ijc-l>ri\ij,  much  ul'ed  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land ;  being  bread  conlllling  citlier  wholly  of  the  llonr 
of  pcafc,  or  of  this  and  oat-mcal  mixed:  the  dough, 
fometimes  leavened,  fometimes  made  only  with  water, 
is  formed  either  intobannocksor  cakes,  and  baked  over 
the  embers  ;  or  into  what  tiicy  call  laps,  i.  e.  .1  kind 
of  llattifli  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  In  the  lla- 
iiite  of  allizc  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III.  mention 
is  made  of  waflel-bread,  cockct-bread,  and  bread  of 
treet ;  which  anfwer  to  three  kinds  of  bread  now  in 
ufe,  called  white,  iu/'e.il;/:,  and  honjhcld  bread.  In  re- 
ligious lionfes,  they  heretofore  dillinguiflud  bread  by 
the  naiTies  Efqnircs  bread,  fiinis  an/iigerorum ;  monks 
bread,  piinis  eonveutuatis ,-  boys  bread, />ii;;/V  pueiorum  ; 
and  fcrvants  bread,  panis  j\iii.uloruj>:,  called  alfo  paitis 
fervieitt.dis.  A  like  dillribution  obtained  in  the  houfc- 
holds  ol  nobles  and  princes ;  where,  however,  we  find 
lome  other  denominaiious,  as  mellcngers  bread,  pants 
iiur.cius,  that  given  to  mclfengcrs  as  a  reward  of  their 
labour  ;  court  bread,  par.is  cuiialis,  that  allowed  by  the 
loril  lor  the  maintenance  of  his  houlliold  ;  clcemofy- 
nary  bread,  that  dillnbutcd  to  the  poor  byway  of  alms. 

It  is  for  the  intcrell  of  the  community  that  the  food 
of  the  poor  Ihould  be  as  various  as  pullible,  that,  in 
time  of  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  they 
may  not  be  without  ready  and  cheap  re fomces.  I'o  the 
dilcovery  o\'  fuch  refources  feveral  bcucvoleiit  philofo- 
phers  having  fuccelsliilly  turned  their  inquiries,  wc  fliall 
lay  before  tlic  reader  the  refult  of  their  experiments. 

I.  Bread  f)/yc/w/o«  ••  Potatoes,  previoully  depri- 
ved of  their  Ikin,  cnt  into  thin  lliccs,  and  put  between 
paper,  will  dry  in  a  heat  fomewhat  Icfs  than  ^j"  of 
Reaumur's  thermometer  ;  and,  wlien  thus  dried,  they 
will  preferve  their  white  colour.  By  this  procels  they 
loic  about  two-thirds  of  their  weight,  and  they  may 
then  be  reduced  to  a  tine  powder.  A  little  of  this  pow- 
der thrown  upon  the  tire  lends  out  a  fmoke,  accoii'pa- 
nied  witii  a  fmcll  refembling  burnt  bread.  As  this  I'mell 
is  perceived  from  all  farinaceous  vegctableswhcn  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  Mr  Parnientier  thinks  it  may  be 
conlidercd  as  the  cluracleriflic  of  the  prefencc  of  an 
.it/jyJaceou]  -f  matter.  This  fmcll  docs  not,  Iiowevcr,  be 
obftrves,  arifc  from  the  amylaceous  or  fibrous  part  ft- 
parately,  but  from  both  taken  togetlier.  The  powder 
of  potatoes,  obtained  in  the  manner  defcribcd  above, 
has  the  fmell  and  talk  of  wheat;  and,  like  it,  is  de- 
voured 
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r.rcad.     vwred  by  Nts  and  mice  :  but,  even  when  luoft  finely 

— ^ '  powdered,   it  has  not  tlic  feel  or  brightncfs  of  tlic  (lour 

ofwlicit  ;  although,  on  a  cheinic.il  analyfis,  it  yieiJs 
the  fiine  projudts.  It  is  alfu  nutritious,  and  keeps  well 
for  a  long  time. 

Finding  fo  great  a  finii].iri:y  between  the  meal  of 
wheat  and  what  may  be  called  the  meul  of  pot.iiocs, 
Mr  Parnientict  next  endeavoured  to  make  bread  of 
ihcm  when  mixed  in  different  proportions.  His  trials 
wcro  made  with  one- fourth,  one-third,  one-half,  and 
two-thirds,  of  the  potato-iueal,  the  remainder  being 
flo.ir  from  wheat.  Thefc  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  f.ilt  and  yell,  yielded  bread  which  was  well 
tailed,  but  which  had  fermented  little,  was  brown,  and 
covered  with  bird  brown  crulls.  Bread  made  from  the 
meal  of  potatoes  alone,  with  the  addition  of  fait  and 
yeft,  was  eatable,  but  ycry  heavy,  unfermentcd,  and  cx- 
cecdini^ly  brown.  This  bread,  from  tlie  meal  of  pota- 
toes alone,  was  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.  To  give 
it  more  adhclion,  he  mixed  with  the  meal  a  decodion 
of  br.in,  or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  ;  either  of 
which  made  it  lii^hter  and  more  fermented  :  it  obtained 
alio  a  crull  of  a  i;olden  colour,  hccamc  well  tailed,  and 
fufficicntly  adhelive.  Mr  Parmcntier  obtained  bread 
alfo,  well  fermented,  and  of  a  good  colour  and  talle, 
from  a  mixture  of  raw  potato-pulp  with  meal  of  wheat, 
or  potato-meal,  with  the  addition  of  yell  and  fait. 

Potatoes,  when  ufed  for  making  bread,  are  not  rea- 
dily difpofed  to  ferment  ;  without  which,  bread  is  very 
inlipid,  and  not  ealily  digellcd.  But  Mr  Parnieniier 
found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  goi)d  bread 
raijht  be  made  from  equal  cjuantiiies  of  tlour  and  po- 
tato-meal. He  concludes,  therefore,  with  recommend- 
ing the  mi.\;urc  of  potatoes,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  with 
the  riour  of  wheat,  inlle.id  of  employing  rye,  barley,  or 
oats,  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

When  grain  is  altogether  wanting,  he  recommends 
the  nfe  of  bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  amylace- 
ous piiwdcr  of  potatoes  and  of  their  pulp,  this  mixture 
being  fermented  with  leaven  or  with  honey.  The  meal 
of  this  root,  when  diluted  with  hot  water,  acquires  a 
tenacious  and  gluey  conlillence.  However  fair  the  meal 
of  potatoes  may  be,  it  always  gives  a  grey  colour  to 
the  bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  Hour  of  wheat  : 
but  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes  with  the  Hour  of 
wheat  docs  not  produce  brown-coloured  bread. 

Mr  Parmcntier  made  bread,  very  much  like  that  of 

wheat,  by  a  mixture  of  the  following  four  fubllanccs, 

viz.  four  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one 

dram  of  mucilage  cxiraiyicd  from  barley,  one  dram  of 
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a  half  of  glutinous     r-rcait. 
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the  bran  cf  rye,  and  a  dram  and 
matter  dried  and  powdered. 

2.  DRKAufiDm  different  Vegttaltei  ml  cumtimuly  in 
Uj'--.*     Although  horfe-ehefnut  has  not  hitherto  been  'FronwU- 
employcd,  yet  it  is  certain  that  wholclomc  bread,  with-  w.-.,./^,  /,. 
out  any  biitcrnefs,  may  be  obtained  from  it.     Mr  Par-  ■^'s^-""  f" 
mcntier  advifcs,  that  the  fruit,  after  the  (kin  is  taken  ^""""•' 
off,  and  the  juice  prtlfed  from  it,  be  made  into  a  ^i^t/'^^''"."' 
This  mafs  mull  be  diluted  in  water,  and  then  Araiiied  !^f'^,„)^" 
through  a  ficve.     A  milky-colom-cd  liquor  is  thus  fcpa-  ^J f.T^. 
rated,  which,  on  Handing,  dcpolits a  fine  powder.  This, /'•'•.u.-m.«>.- 
being  dried,  is  without  cither  fniell  or  u/le,  and  very  '"""  '  I' 
fit  for  aliment  ;  the  mafs  from  which  it  is  procured  re-  *••""•" 
taining  the  biiterncfs  of  the  fruit.  */*«■».-/, 

The  roois  of  the  bryona,  when  treated  in  the  fame  p^mJa-^ 
manner,  yielded  a  fimilar  white  powder.  By  the  fame  tier, 
treatment  alio,  fine,  white,  inlipid,  inodorous  }X)wdcrs 
may  be  procured  from  the  roots  of  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum,  dracuneulus,  inandragor.i, 
colchicum,  fdipcndula,  and  hcllcbori's  ;  plants  wliicli 
grow  fpontaneoully,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Of  acorns  bread  has  frcquenily  been  made  ;  and  to 
this  day,  in  fome  countries,  they  are  in  common  ul'e. 
The  method  of  preparation  which  Mr  Parmcntier  re- 
commends is,  that  they  be  dcprivwl  of  their  cover  by 
boiling,  then  dried  and  powdered,  and  afterwards  ba- 
ked in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tlour  of  wheat.  When 
fully  ripe,  and  made  into  a  palle,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  aflringency  by  merely  prelling  their  juice  from 
them.  The  mafs  remaining  alter  the  prelllire,  when 
dried,  was  ealily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  no  means 
difagreeablc. 

The  gramcn  caninum  arvenfc,  in  its  appearance,  ap- 
proaches to  corn  ;  and  fome  naturalills  have  conJidered 
it  as  the  original  fpecics  from  which  all  our  grain  is 
produced.  Its  r<.iots  arc  fwcct-tallcd,  and  have  long 
been  employed  in  making  piifans.  In  the  preparation 
of  them  for  bread,  it  is  only  necellary  that  the  rcxiis 
lliould  be  cleanfed,  cut  fmall,  dried,  and  pounded.  This 
powder,  Mr  Parmcntier  obfcrves,  docs  not  diiFolvc  in 
cold  water  or  fpiriis  ;  but  it  does  in  boiling  water, 
which  it  renders  thick  and  cloudy,  and,  upon  cot  'ing, 
the  whole  mafs  obtains  a  gelatinous  conliilecce.  Upon 
a  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  an  acid  enipyreumatic  oil, 
which  polhrifcs  a  lingular  odour,  rcleiubling  that  which 
is  perceived  on  burning  the  plant.  The  fpongy  rc- 
liduum,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a  fixed  alkali.  Thefc 
properties  inconielLibly  prove,  that  it  contains  an  amjt- 
l.tceoiis  (a)  matter  liniilar  to  that  of  grain,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This  amy- 
?  X  hccous 


(  a)  M.  Beccari  of  the  Bolognian  academy  has  difcovered  in  the  flour  of  wheat  two  dillindl  fubllances.  The 
one  he  terms  an  tii:h/ij/  or g/i,ti>io:/j  matter  ;   the  other,  an  amylaaous  matter  or  v:^etaHe  faj\!. 

The  r/.v/.-"';  has  been  fuppofcd  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  corn,  from  its  not  diilolving  unlel's  in  vegetable 
acids  i  from  its  airuming  a  fpongy  form  in  boiling  water  ;  from  its  fupptifed  analogy  10  the  animal  lymph  ;  and, 
ladly,  from  the  limilitudc  which  the  producls  it  affords,  on  a  chemical  an.ilyfis,  bear  to  ihofe  obtained  from  ani- 
mal fubllanccs.  M.  Parmeniier,  however,  from  various  experiments,  was  led  to  conclude,  with  the  celcbraieJ 
Model  of  Pcitrlburg,  that  the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  Beccari  exifts  in  the  bran,  and  is  not  the  nutriiivc 
part  of  the  wheat.  Having  made  experiments  with  four  diflt  rent  kiinis  of  tlour,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity 
of  animal  maitcr  was  always  proportioned  to  the  coarfenefs  of  the  flour.  Hence,  were  this  gluten  the  nutritive 
parr,  the  co.irfcft  bread,  or  that  which  contained  moll  bran,  would  alFord  the  greatcll  quantity  of  nourilhmcDt. 
The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be  facl. 

The  aiinlacKOui  part,  or,  as  fome  have  termed  it,  they;«7//<»,  of  wheat  and  other  vegetables,  is  a  peculiar  gum, 

not 
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Bread,    liceais  matter,  formed  into  a  jelly,  and  diflFufed  in  water, 
^■^■^^~~'  keeps  for  a  long  time  without  fatfering  any  change ;  it 
then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  putrctics. 

The  amylaceous  matter  of  acrid  and  poifunoiis  plants, 
altliough  innocent  and  nuiritivc,  cannot  be  converted 
into  bread  without  the  addition  of  lomc  mucilaginous 
fubftance.  In  times  of  great  fcarcity,  common  bran 
will  anlwcr  the  purpofc  ;  but  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
bad,  the  addition  of  a  proper  projx)riion  of  theJc  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Mr  Parmentier  gives  an  account  of  the  bread  which 
he  obtained  from  the  amylaceous  powders  of  the  dif- 
ferent vegetables  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition 
of  potatoes  and  a  fmall  ipiantiiy  of  common  leaven  of 
grain.  This  brc.id  appeared  in  general  to  be  well  fer- 
mented ;  it  was  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  free  from 
any  difagrceable  odour  :  but  to  the  talle  it  was  fome- 
what  inlipid  ;  which,  however,  he  imagines,  might 
have  been  correi5ted  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  fait. 

Ai  the  refources  againft  fcarcity  here  pointed  out 
can  be  procured  only  at  particular  feafons,  the  author 
propofes  a  method  for  prderving  the  matter  thus  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes,  that  bread  prepa- 
red in  the  manner  mentioned  above  Ihould  be  carefully 
dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  in  a  clofe  cafk. 
By  this  means,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  preler- 
ved  for  a  very  long  time,  and  will  always  be  ready  to 
make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  panada  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  butter  and  fait. 

Mr  Parmentier,  in  order  to  difcovcr  the  degree  of 
power  wherewith  this  alimentary  powder  nourilhed, 
made  himfelf  the  fubjed  of  experiment  ;  and  found, 
that  three  ounces  of  it  fur  dinner,  and  as  much  for  fup- 
per,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  aliment  for  a  day.  From  his  dilcharge 
by  ftool  while  he  ufed  it,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  is  almoft  totally  alimentary.  He  concludes  with 
recommending  it  not  only  as  ufeful  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
but  as  a  proper  fubftitute  for  fea-bifcuit,  and  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  food  well  adapted  for  armies  and  hofpiials. 

3.  Chi/>1>  liiithod  of  making  ■wkolcfome  Bread,  when 
•  From  a  wheat-flour  is  dear,  by  mixing  turnip  with  it.* 
letter  inthe  "  At  the  time  I  tried  this  method,  bread  was  very 
Muj,tum  dear,  infomuch  that  the  poor  people,  in  the  country 
Jiupium  et  ^vhcre  I  live,  could  hardly  atford  theml'clves  half  a  meal 
'a-day.  This  put  me  upon  confulering  whether  fome 
cheaper  method  might  not  be  found  than  making  it 
ef  wheat-meal.  Turnips  were  at  that  time  very  plen- 
tiful. I  had  a  number  of  them  pulled,  waflied  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled  ;  when  ihey  were  become  foft  enough 
10  malh,  I  had  the  greaicft  part  of  the  water  prefl'ed 
cut  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  ia  weight  of  coarfc  svheat-meal ;  the 
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dough  was  then  inade  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  yeft  Bread, 
or  barm,  fait,  water,  &c.  It  role  very  well  in  the  trough  ;  '——-'—' 
and  alter  being  well  kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  I  had  at  the  fame 
time  fome  other  bread  made  with  common  meal  in  the 
ordinary  way.  1  baked  my  turnip— bread  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the 
oven,  I  cauled  a  loaf  of  each  fort  to  be  cut ;  and  found, 
on  examination,  the  turnip-bread  was  fweeter  than  the 
other,  to  the  full  as  light  and  as  white,  but  had  a  lit- 
tle talle  (though  nowifc  difagreeable)  of  the  turnip. 
Twelve  hours  al  lerwards  I  tafled  my-turnip  bread  again, 
when  I  found  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  in  it  fcarce  per- 
ceivable, and  the  fmell  quite  gone  off.  On  examining 
it  when  it  had  been  baked  24  hours,  had  I  not  known 
that  there  were  turnips  in  its  compolition,  I  fliould 
not  have  imagined  it:  it  had,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar 
fweeiilh  talle,  but  by  no  means  difagreeable  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  rather  preferred  it  to  the  bread  made  of 
wheat-meal  alone.  After  it  had  been  baked  /(S  hours, 
it  underwent  another  examination,  when  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  iuperior  to  the  other  ;  it  eat  ircflicr 
and  moiflcr,  and  had  not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qua- 
lities :  to  be  Ihort,  it  was  flill  very  good  after  a  week ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread 
made  of  common  wheat-meal. 

"  In  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  talle,  I  was 
not  latistied  with  eating  it  by  itl'clf ;  I  had  fome  of  it 
fpread  with  butter;  I  tafled  it  with  cheefe ;  I  eat  of 
it  toafted  and  buttered,  and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and 
infoup:  in  all  thefe  forms  it  was  very  palatable  and 
good. 

Bread  in  medicini.     Befides  the  alimentary,  bread 

has  alfo  medical,  qualities Decoctions,  creams,  and 

jellies  of  bread  are  dire(5led  in  fome  difpenfaries.  Bread 
carcfidly  toafled,  and  infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fufficiently  agreeable 
reflringent  talle.  This  liqvior,  taken  as  common  drink, 
has  done  good  fervice  in  a  weak  lax  flate  of  the  ilomach 
and  intcllines;  and  in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  the  cholera  morbus  ;  examples  arc  related  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  elf.iys  of  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by  it, 
without  the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. — In  Weftphalia 
there  is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten,  which  (lill  retains 
the  opprobrious  name  given  it  by  a  French  traveller  of 
Bonpoiirnickel,  "  good  for  his  liorfe  Nickel."  It  is  the 
fame  with  what  the  Romans  called  panii  furfuraceui, 
or  paiiis  ivipurus,  from  its  not  being  cleanfcd  from  the 
huik ;  and  paiiii  ater,  from  the  blacknefs  of  its  colour  : 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Romans  for  300 
years  knew  no  other  bread.  The  Germans*  make  * /fo^ma/i 
two  forts  of  waters  by  dillillation  from  this  bread  ;  the  OhJtr.Cbm^ 
one  with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpirituous 
liquor:  to  both  which  great  virtues  are  afcribed.   That 

without 


not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  cold  water.  It  contains  more  acid,  and  lefs  water,  than  the  ordinary 
gums.  It  is  found  in  many  of  thofe  plants  that  make  the  nourilhment  of  men  and  other  animals.  Hence  Mr 
Parmentier  concludes  it  to  be  the  nutritive  matter. 

Though  we  are  not  to  conlider  the  glutinous  matter  as  the  nutritious  part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a  very  ne- 
cefTary  int^redient.  It  is  that  which  preferves  the  cohelion  of  the  pafte  in  fermenting  bread  :  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  vifcid  pellicle,  and  (lops  the  air  in  fermentation  ;  gives  the  favoury  tafte  to  bread  ;  occafions  it  to  be 
light,  to  ferment,  and  which  forms  the  fmall  cells  feen  in  it.  It  is  found  efpecially  near  the  cortical  part  of 
grain  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  greatefl  quantity  in  coarfc  brown  meal.  It  is  ihis  gluten 
which  renders  whe.it  a  fupcrior  aliment  to  the  other  grains  and  roots. 
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Bread.      without  nny  thing  fpirititoiis,  is  made  out  of  the  juice 
"  of  craw-fifh,  may-dew,  rofc-water,  nutmegs,  and  faf- 

fron,  diftillcd  from  a  large  quantity  of  this  bread.  This 
is  cllcemed  a  great  reftorativc,  and  given  in  hcftic  ha- 
bits. Tiie  other  is  diflillcd  from  this  bread  and  Uhe- 
nitli  wine,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given 
in  all  the  difordcrs  of  the  floraach,  vomiting,  lofs  of 
appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind  :  and 
belides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  diflilled  from  it  by  the 
retort  in  the  dry  way,  wiiich,  when  fcparatcd  from 
its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemcd  a  powerful  fudoritic,  and 
very  valuable  medicine  in  removing  impurities  of  the 
blood. 

Bread  is  alfo  medicinal,  applied  txttrnally,  as  is  vul- 
*  Btyli't      garly  known*.     Mr  Boyle  allures  us  he  drew  a  mcn- 
Ph'ii.  iVtrki  flnium  from  bread  ftrongcr  than  aquafortis,  and  which 
tbridgid,      would  adt  even  upon  glafs  itfelf  f . 
vol.111.  Brcad-Tne.     See  Artocarpus. 

\lJid'\o\  I       Bccs-Bread.     See  Bee,  n"  12. 
p  , .      '  '      Cafada-DREAD.     SccJatropha. 
t  From  the      Earth-BREAot.     "In   the  lordrtiip  of  Mofcaw   in 
drmjn  E-  the  Upper  Lufaiia,  a  fort  of  white  eartii  is  found,  of 
phtmtridti,   which   the   poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars 
i.'fi*-  which  raged  in  thofe  pans,  make  bread.     It  is  taken 

out  of  a  hill  where  they  formerly  worked  at  fahpeire. 
When  the  fun  has  fomewhat  warmed  this  earth,  it  cracks, 
and  fmall  white  globules  proceed  from  it  as  meal;  it 
does  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when  mixed  with 
meal.  Mr  Sarlitz,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  was  pleafed 
to  inform  us,  that  he  had  fecn  pcrfons  who  in  a  great 
meafure  lived  upon  it  for  fome  time.  He  alRires  us  that 
he  procured  bread  to  be  made  of  this  eartli  alone,  and 
of  different  mixtures  of  earth  and  meal;  and  that  he 
even  kept  fome  of  this  bread  by  him  upwards  of  fix 
years:  he  further  fays,  a  Spaniard  told  hii^,  that  this 
earth  is  alfo  found  near  Geronnc  in  Catalonia. 

Eiicharijt,  or  Sacrai>ur.tal  Breau,  in  the  Froteftant 
churches,  is  common  leavened  bread,  in  conformity  to 
the  ancient  praftice.  In  the  Romidi  niafs,  azymous  or 
unleavened  bread  is  ufed,  particularly  in  the  Galilean 
church,  where  a  fort  is  provided  for  this  purpofe  called 
pain  a  chanter,  made  of  the  purcft  whcatcn  flour,  prelT- 
ed  between  two  iron  plates  graven  like  wafer-moulds, 
being  firrt;  rubbed  with  white  wax  to  prevent  the  pafte 
from  flicking.  The  Greeks  obfcrve  divers  ceremonies 
in  their  making  the  cucharift  bread.  It  is  necellary 
liie  perfon  who  bakes  it  have  not  lain  with  his  wife 
the  day  before  ;  or,  if  it  be  a  woman,  that  Ihe  have  not 
converfed  with  her  hufband.  The  Abyliinians  have  an 
apartment  in  their  churches,  for  this  fcrvice,  being  a 
kind  of  facrifty.  F.  Sirmond,  in  his  difquilition  on  a- 
zymous  bread,  fliows  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
anciently  there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  preparation  of  their  unleavened 
bread  as  are  ftill  retained  in  the  eaftern  churches.  He 
cites  the  example  of  <^irenRadegonda,  who  diftributed 
with  her  own  hands,  in  the  church,  the  bread  which 
Hie  herfclf  had  made.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  dif- 
pute  of  cardinal  Humbert  againit  the  Greeks,  that  in 
the  Latin  church  no  broad  was  ufed  for  the  eucliarifl, 
but  what  was  taken  out  of  the  facrilly,  and  had  been 
made  by  the  deacons,  fubdeacons,  ami  even  priclls, 
who  rchearlVd  fevcral  pfalms  during  the  procefs. 

Kcclcliartical  writers  enumerate  oilier  fpccicsof  bread 
sllwtcd  for  purpolcs  of  religion;  as,  i.  Caltititaiius, 


that   anciently    offered  10  ihe  prieft  »t  the  kalen(?s.     Bre»d. 

3.  Prebendarim,  the  fame  with  capitularlt,  that  dillri-  '""'' ' 

butcd  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  %.  BeittdiHus, 
that  ufually  given  to  catechumens  before  bapiifm,  in 
lieuof  the  euchariflic  bread,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  partaking  of.  The  panh  bcncdtBui  was  called  alfo 
paiiagium  ami  eulog'tum,  being  a  fort  of  bread  bicli'cd 
and  confecrated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  to  prepare  the 
catechumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  ofChrift. 
The  fame  was  ufed  afterwards,  not  only  by  catechu- 
mens, but  by  believers  ihenifelves,  as  a  token  of  their 
mutual  communion  and  fricndlhip.  Its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  7th  century,  at  the  council  at  Kaniz.  In  the 
Gallican  church  we  liilUind  panis bencdiiiitt,  painbenit, 
ufed  for  that  offered  for  benediftion,  and  afterward* 
dillributed  to  pious  pcrfons  who  attend  divine  fervicc 
in  chapels.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a  piece  of  wax, 
parte,  or  even  earth ,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have 
been  performed  with  benedictions,  &c.  to  be  fent  iu  an 
j1g?iiis  Dei,  or  relic  box,  and  prefented  for  veneration. 
5.  Unleavened  bread,  panis  azymus.  The  Jews  cat 
no  other  bread  during  their  pallbver  ;  and  exaft  fcarcli 
was  made  in  every  Iioufe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread 
was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their 
hafty  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  liad  not  Icifurc 
to  bake  leavened.  6.  Sliew-bread  was  that  olFcrcd  to 
G(ul  every  Sabbath-day,  being  placed  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Horfe-BREAD  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans:  to 
which  fometimes  arc  added  aiiifeed,  gentian,  liquorice, 
fxnugreek,  eggs,  and  ale  ;  and  fometimes  rye  and 
white  wine  are  ufed. 

For  race-horfes  ihree  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  nights 
feeding  :  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat  worked 
with  barm  ;  the  difference  ronlifting  cliicfly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  foriner.  In  the  tirrt  kind,  three  times 
the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat  ;  in  the 
fecond,  equal  quantities  of  both  ;  in  the  third,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 

Sago-BREAi).     See  Saco. 

^jjize*  of  Bread.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  'Ue  AJlti, 
regulated  by  the  magittratcs  according  to  the  price  ofpar.  ult. 
wlieat.  We  have  divers  tables  of  tlie  weights  of  the 
loaves  both  of  wheat,  vvhcaten,  and  houfchold  bread,  at 
every  price  of  wheat.  If  bread  want  one  ounce  in  36, 
the  baker  formerly  was  10  fuffer  the  pillory  :  now  to 
forfeit  js.  for  every  ounce  wanting  ;  and  for  every  dc- 
fefl:  lefs  than  an  ounce,  as  6  d. ;  fuch  bread  being 
complained  of  and  weighed  before  a  magiilraie  within 
24  hours  after  it  is  baked  or  cxpofcd  to  lale  within  the 
bills  of  iiioriality,  or  within  three  days  in  any  other 
place.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keep- 
ing :  in  fome  experiments  recited  by  Bariholine,  the 
diminution  was  near  one-fourth  in  fix  months.  The 
fame  author  alhires  us,  that  in  Norway  ihey  make 
bread  whicii  keeps  ;o  or  40  years;  and  that  they  are 
there  fonder  of  ilicir  old  hard  bread,  than  elfewhere  of 
new  or  fol't ;  liuce  the  older  it  is,  the  more  agreeable 
it  grows.  For  ilu  ir  great  leads,  particular  care  is  ta- 
ken to  have  the  oldcft  bread;  fo  lhat,atihc  chrilleniiig 
of  a  child,  they  have  ufually  bread  which  had  been  ba- 
ked perhaps  at  the  chrillening  of  his  grandfather.  It 
is  made  of  barley  and  oat-meal  baked  between  two  hol- 
low Hones. 

3X3  Brsad- 
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BRE4D-Jioom,  in  a 
bread  or  bifkct. 

The  bu.irds  of  the  bread-room  (hould  be  jointed  and 
cuiliccil,  and  even  lined  with  tin  plates  or  mats.  It  is 
alio  proper  to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal  for  fevcral 
days  before  the  bilkct  is  put  into  it ;  lince  nothing  Li 
more  injurious  lo  the  bread  ihan  moilliire. 

BREADTH,  in  geomciry,  one  of  the  three  dimen- 
fioiis  of  bodies,  whicii  multiplied  into  iheir  Icngtii  tou- 
fliiiuts  a  fiirfacc. 

BREAK,  in  a  general  fenfc,  fignifics  to  divide  a 
thing  into  feveral  pans  with  violence. 

In  the  art  of  war,  to  ireai  ground,  is  to  open  the 
trenches  before  a  place. 

Among  fporifmcn,  to  treak  a  horfc  in  trotting,  is  to 
make  him  light  upon  the  hand  in  trotting,  in  order  to 
make  him  tit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunt- 
ing, is  to  fiipple  hira,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of 
running. 

BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  failors  to  thofe  bil- 
lows that  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the 
furface  of  the  fta.  They  are  dillinguilhcd  both  by  their 
appearance  and  found,  as  they  cover  that  part  of  the 
fea  with  a  perpetual  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarfe  and 
terrible  roaring  very  different  from  wiiat  the  waves 
ufually  have  in  a  deeper  bottom.  When  a  fliip  is  un- 
happily driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  polfible  to 
fave  her,  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  upwards  fcrvcs 
to  dalh  her  down  with  additional  force  when  it  breaks 
over  the  rocks  or  fands  beneaih  it. 

BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  Hyle,  denotes  the  be- 
coming bankrupt.     See  Bankrupt. 

BiiE4KiSG-Biilk,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  fame 
with  unlading  pan  of  the  cargo.  ^ 

BREAKSPEAR  (Nicholas).  See  Adrian  IV. 
BREAM,  in  ichthyology.  SeeCvpRiNus. 
To  Bream,  to  burn  ofi  the  fihh,  fuch  as  grafs,  ooze, 
fliells,  or  fea-weed,  from  a  Ihip's  bottom,  that  has  ga- 
thered to  it  in  a  voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a  harbour. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  holding  kindled  furze, 
fagots,  or  fuch  materials,  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the 
riame  incorporating  with  the  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  that 
had  formerly  covered  it,  immediately  loofcns  and 
throws  off  whatever  filth  nvsr  have  adhered  to  the 
planks.  After  this,  the  bottom  is  covered  anew  with 
a  compofition  of  fulphur,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only 
makes  it  fmooth  and  llippcry,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fluid 
more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons  ai.  1  dcUroys  thofe  worms 
which  cat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfeof  a  voyage. 
Breaming  may  be  performed  eiilier  when  the  fliip 
lies  aground,  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or  by 
docking,  or  by  careening. 

BREAST,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-parts  of 
the  thorax.     See  Anatomv,  n"  56,  in. 

Smiting  the  breafl  is  one  of  the  exprelfions  of  peni- 
tence, in  the  Romilh  church,  the  prieft  beats  his 
bread  in  rehearfing  the  general  confeffion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mafs. 

Breasts,  or  Manwice,  in  anatomy.     See  Anato- 
n"  112. 
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ftrcngilien  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip,  where  they  are 
placed  at  difllrent  heights  direftly  acrofs  the  flem,  fo 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  each  (ide.  'I'iic  breall- 
hooks  are  llrongly  conneittd  10  the  llcm  and  hawfc- 
pitces  by  tree-nails,  and  by  bolts  driven  from  without 
through  the  planks  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  whole 
thicknefsof  ilie  brcall-hooks,  upon  w'hofe  infidc  thofe 
bulls  arc  Kirelockcd  or  clinched  upon  rin^'^s.  They  are 
ufutiUy  about  one-third  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as 
the  knees  of  the  decks  they  fupport. 

B RT. AST -F late,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn 
to  detciid  the  brtatl,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of 
hides,  or  hemp  twilled  into  fmall  cords,  but  afterwards 
madeof  brafs,  iron,  or  other  metals,  which  were  fome- 
times  fo  exquifiiely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof  agaiiill  the 
greatcd  force. 

Bkeast-I  late,  in  Jewith  antiquity,  one  part  of  the 
priellly  velbnciits  anciently  worn  by  the  higli-pricns.  It 
was  a  folded  piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroider-  .  fhilT'of 
which  the  ephod  was  made  ;  and  it  was  let  with  twelve 
precious  dones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the 
name  of  the  tribes.  I'hcy  were  let  in  four  rows,  three 
in  each  row  ;  and  were  divided  from  each  oihcr  by  the 
little  goliien  fquares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were 
fet.  The  names  of  thcl'c  doiies,  and  that  of  the  tribes 
engraven  on  them,  as  alfj  their  dilpolition  on  tlie  bread- 
plate,  are  as  follows: 


p.  718.  The  breads  are  ufually  two;  though  we  alfo  meet  with 

\Cabrol.Oh-  indmces  of  trimam':a,  or  women  with  three  breads  *, 

"if/I/:  Co«     ^"-^  '^^'^'^  '^""^'^  ^^'''^  *"^"^'  ^"  yicl'^i'ig  ""'k  alike  f. 
adVenh!^.        BRi-A^T- Hooks,  \\\  lliip-building,  are  thick  pieces  of 
p.  133.  "     timber  iucurvatetl  into  the  form  of  knees,  and  uled  to 
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This  bread-plate  was  fadencd  at  the  four  corners-; 
thofe  on  the  top  to  each  fliouldtr  by  a  golden  hook  or 
ring  at  the  end  of  a  w  rcaihed  chain  ;  and  thofe  below, 
to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  by  two  drings  or  ribbons, 
which  had  likewife  two  rings  and  hooks. 

This  ornament  was  never  to  be  fevered  from  the 
priedly  garment ;  and  it  was  called  the  memorial,  to 
put  the  high-pried  in  mind  how  dear  tbofe  tribes  ought 
to  be  to  him,  whofe  names  he  wore  on  his  breafl.  It 
is  alfo  called  the  hreajl-plate  of  judgment,  bccaufe  it 
had  the  divine  oracle  of  Urini  and  Thum>uim  ivtncii.tdi 
to  it.     See  U  R  iM  Thummjm. 

BREAST-Plate,  in  the  manege,  the  llrap  of  leather 
that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the  (addle  to  the  other,  over 
the  horfc's  bread,  in  order  to  keep  the  fiddle  light, 
and  hinder  it  from  Aiding  backwards. 

BRFAST-lVork,  in  fortification,  the  fame  with  Pa- 
rapet. 

BREATH,  the  air  infpired  and  expelled  again  in 
the  aclion  of  rcfpiraiion. 

The  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  ihelad  breath 
of  dying  perfons,  which  the  nrared  relations,  as  the 
mother,  father,  brother  or  the  like  ;  received  in  their 
mouths. 

BREATHING,  the  fame  with  Respiration. 

BRECHIN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  fmiaied  in  E.  Long.  2.  18.  N.  Lat.  56.  40.    It 

confids 
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Brechin,  coiififts  of  one  large  liandfome  ftrect,  and  two  fmallcr; 
^~~^  and  is  fcatcd  on  the  iidc  of  a  fmali  bill,  walhed  by  the 
river  Soiuliefk,  over  which  there  is  a  lloiic-brid^e  of 
two  larj^e  arches.  At  (he  foot  of  the  town  is  a  long 
row  of  hoifcs  iiidepcudeni  of  it,  built  on  ground  held 
in  feu  froai  (he  family  of  Northclk.  It  is  a  royal 
borough,  and,  with  fojr  others,  fends  a  member  to 
parlianicni.  In  rcfpcft  to  trade,  it  has  only  a  fniall 
/li.;re  of  liic  linen  raanufa<?lurc.  It  lies  at  no  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  harbour  of  Monirofe  ;  and  the  tide 
flows  within  two  miles  of  the  town  ;  to  which  a  canal 
might  be  nude,  which  perhaps  might  create  a  trade, 
but  would  be  of  certain  fcrvice  in  conveying  down  the 
corn  of  (he  country  for  exportation. 
Pmn.int'i  Brechin  was  a  rich  and  ancient  bilhopric  founded  by 
Toori'/iSfo/- David  1.  aboit  the  year  ii  jo.  At  the  reformation, 
its  revenues,  in  money  and  in  kind,  amounted  to  700I. 
a-year  ;  but,  after  that  event,  were  reduced  to  t5ol. 
chiefly  by  the  alienation  of  lands  and  tythes  by  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  lirll  Proteftant  bilhop,  to  his 
chieftain  the  earl  of  Argyle. — The  Culdces  had  a  con- 
vent here.  Their  abbot  Leod  was  wiincfs  to  the  grant 
Blade  by  king  David  to  his  new  abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line. In  after  times,  they  gave  way  to  the  MJthurines 
or  Red  Friars.  The  ruins  of  their  houfe,  according  to 
Maiiland,  are  (lill  to  be  fcen  in  the  College  Wynd. — 
Here  was  likcwifc  an  hofpiial  called  Maifon  ds  Di:u, 
founded  in  1256,  by  William  de  Brechin,  for  the  re- 
pofe  of  the  fouls  of  the  kings  William  and  Alexander  ; 
of  John  earl  of  Cheller,  and  of  Huntingdon  his  bro- 
ther ;  of  Henry  his  father,  and  Juliana  his  mother. 
Albiniis  bilhop  of  Brechin,  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der II.  was  wiinefs  to  the  grant.  By  the  walls  which 
are  yet  (landing,  behind  the  weft  end  of  the  chief  Itrcct, 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  elegant  little  building. 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  pile,  fiipportcd  by  12  pil- 
lars ;  is  in  length  166  feet,  in  breadth  61  :  part  is  ruin- 
ous, and  part  ferves  as  the  pjrilli-church.  The  weft  end 
of  one  of  the  ailcs  is  entire  :  its  door  is  Gothic,  and  the 
arch  confills  of  many  mouldings  ;  the  window  of  it  neat 
tracery.  The  fteeple  is  a  handfome  tower,  120- feet 
high  ;  the  four  lower  windows  in  form  of  long  narrow 
openings;  the  belfry  windows  adorned  with  that  fpe- 
cies  of  opening  called  the  quatrcfml :  the  top  baitle- 
mentcd,  out  of  which  rifcs  a  handfome  fpire. — At  a 
fmall  diflance  from  the  aile  ftands  one  of  thofe  lingular 
round  towers  whofe  ufe  has  fo  long  balHed  the  conjec- 
tures of  antiquaries.  Thcfe  (owers  appear  (o  have  been 
peculiar  to  North-Britain  and  Ireland  :  in  ihe  lall  they 
are  frequent  ;  in  th<  former,  only  two  at  this  time  ex- 
ift.  That  at  Brechin  llood  originally  detached  troni 
other  buildings.  It  is  at  prcfent  joined  near  the  bo((om 
by  a  low  additional  aile  to  the  church,  which  takes  in 
about  a  fixth  of  its  circumference.  From  ihis  ailr  there 
is  an  cnirance  inio  it  of  modern  date,  approachable  by 
3  few  dtps,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ringers  ;  two  handfome 
bells  arc  placed  in  it,  which  are  got  at  by  means  of  fix 
ladders  placed  on  wooden  femicircdar  floors,  each  rcft- 
injj  on  the  circular  abutments  withinfide  of  the  (ower. 
The  hciglu  from  ihe  ground  to  (he  roof  is  80  feet  ;  the 
inner  diameter,  wiihin  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  is  8 
feet  ;  the  ihickncfs  of  the  wall  at  that  part,  7  fcei  2 
in<  hes  ;  fo  that  (he  whole  diameter  is  J  {  feet  2  inches; 
tbc  circumference  very  near  48  feet ;  ikc  inner  diame- 


ter at  top  is  8  feet  7  in'.hes ;  the  thicknels  of  the  walls,  Trcchin 
4  feet  6  inches  ;  the  circumference,  ;8  feet  8  inches  : 
which  proportion  gives  the  building  an  incxprtflibic  B''"'!,i""t- 
clcgance  :  the  top  is  roofed  with  an  oftagonal  fpirc  .  ^'l''  . 
2^  feet  high,  which  makes  the  whole  103.  lu  this  fpire 
arc  four  windows  placed  alternate  on  (he  fides,  refling 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  near  the  top  of  the  tower  arc 
four  others  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  :  near  the 
bottom  are  two  arches,  one  within  ai. other,  in  relief; 
on  the  top  of  the  utmoll  is  a  crucifixion  :  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  utmolt  and  inner  are  two  figures ;  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  other  of  St  John,  the  cup, 
and  lamb.  On  each  corner  of  the  botioin  of  this  arch 
is  a  rigure  of  certain  beafls  ;  one  poiiibly  the  Caledo- 
nian bear  ;  and  the  other,  with  a  long  fnout,  the  boar. 
The  ftonc-work  within  the  inner  arch  has  a  fmall  (lit  or 
peep-hole,  but  without  the  appearance  of  there  having 
been  a  door  within  any  modern  period  :  yet  there  might 
have  been  one  originally  ;  for  the  filling  up  confifts  of 
larger  ilones  than  the  reft  of  this  curious  rotund.  The 
wholeisbuilt  with  moft  elegant  inafonry,whichMrGough 
obferved  to  be  compofed  of  60  courfes. — This  tower 
hath  o.^ien  been  obferved  to  vibrate  with  a  high  wind. 

ThecallleofBrechin  was  built  on  an  eminence,  a  little 
foutli  of  the  town  ;  it  uiulerwent  a  long  (lege  in  the  year 
I  ?o_:! ;  was  gallantly  defended  againlf  the  Englilh  under 
Edward  111. ;  and,  noiwithftanding  all  the  cftortsof  that 
potent  prince,  the  brave  governor  Sir  Thomas  Maule, 
ancedcr  of  the  prcfent  earl  of  Panmure,  held  out  this 
fmall  forircfs  (or  30  days,  till  he  was  (lain  by  a  ftone 
call  from  an  engine  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  when  the 
place  was  indantly  furrendered.  The  family  of  Pan- 
mure  have  now  a  noble  huufe  on  the  (ite  of  the  old 
caftle. — Brechin  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  ba(tle  fought 
near  it,  in  confeqiiencc  of  the  rebellion  raifcd  in  1452, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
Stirling  caflle.  The  vidory  fell  to  the  royalifts  under 
the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  malecoiuenis  were  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who,  retiring  to  his  callle  uf 
Finhaven,  in  the  frenzy  of  difgrace  declared,  that  he 
would  willingly  pal's  (even  years  in  hell,  to  obtain  the 
glory  which  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  his  antagonifl. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  town  of  Brecknock- 
(hire  in  Wales,  and  capital  of  the  county.  It  is  called 
by  the  Welch  .^itr  Hoiidfy,  and  is  featcd  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Hondcy  and  Ufk,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
containing  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate, 
and  is  featcd  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  The  houfes 
are  well  built.  Here  was  formerly  a  (lately  caftle,  anda 
ftrong  wall,  through  which  there  were  three  g3(es,  (hat 
are  all  demoliihed.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  well  inhabited,  which  is  in  foinc  meafure  owing  10 
its  being  the  town  where  the  adizes  are  kept  ;  and 
there  is  here  a  conliderable  woollen- manufai^ory.  The 
markets  are  well  fupplied  with  cattle,  corn,  and  provi- 
fions.     W.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  co.uiiy  of  Wales,  bound- 
ed by  Radnorlhire,  on  the  north  ;  Cardiganlhirt  and 
Caernurihenlhire,onihcwcrt  ;  Herdfordlhircand  Mon- 
momhlhire,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Glamorgaiithire  and 
Monmouthlhire,  on  (he  fouih.  1(  is  ^5  miles  in  length, 
50  in  breadih,  and  about  100  in  circumference.  It 
is  furroiinded  with  hills,  which  renders  the  air  in 

the 
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The  foil  on  ihc  hills     a  ftatcd   allowance  of  bread  ;  and  what  added  to  their 
misfortunes,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  ii,  was  ihc  '' 
death   of  Prince  Maurice,  from   whom  ihey  were   ia 
hopes  of  receiving  relief. 

Mcanwiiilc  Spinola  profecuted  the  ficgc  with  the 
utmoft  dili^fence  and  vigour.  On  his  pulhing  his 
trenches  near  the  ballions,  the  beficged  began  a  terrible 
lire  to  retard  his  approaches,  and  kept  it  up  with  fuch 
vehemence  and  obftinacy,  that  Spinola  was  in  hopes 
they  mufl  foon  furrender  for  want  of  ammunition.  But 
here  he    formed  a  falfc  judgement  of  the  prudence  of 


Brecknock-  the  valleys  pretty  temperate 

ih're,      is  very  fbny,  but  the  flreanis  dcfccnding  from  thence 

.  ^"^J^-  _  into  tlie  valleys  render  them  fruitful  boih  in  corn  and 
grafi.  The  chief  commodities  here  arc  corn,  cattle, 
filh,  and  otter's  fur,  bclides  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
/lockings.  Tlie  principal  rivers  arc  the  Ulk,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Yrvon.  The  chief  towns  arc  Breck- 
nock, Bealt,  and  Hay. 

Two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Brecknock  is  a  large  lake, 
called  Brecknock  Mcer,  and  by  the  Wclcil  Lhyn  Savad- 
dan  ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  contains  plenty  of  otters,  tench,  perch, 
and  eels.  The  county  fends  one  mcn\ber  to  parliament. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  and  contains  6i  parilhes, 
and  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds. 

BREDA,  a  town  in  Holland,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Brabant.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  well  built  city,  re- 
gularly fortitied  after  the  modern  way,  and  is  one  of 
the  ftrongefl:  places  on  the  Dutch  frontiers.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Meek,  in  a  martlty  country,  which  may 
be  overflowed  and  rendered  inaccelfible  to  an  army. 
It  is  4000  paces  in  circumference,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  2000  houfcs.  The  town  ii  of  a  triangular  ti- 
gure,  and  the  rampirts  arc  all  planted  round  with  elms. 
At  every  angle  there  is  a  gate  built  with  brick.  The 
great  church  is  a  noble  llrUvJlure,  remarkable  for  its 
■fine  fpirc,  which  is  ;?62  feet  high.     The  maufoleum  of 


r-rcda. 


a  curious  piece  a- 


Angclbert  II.   count  of  Nallau, 

domed  with  feveral  ftntues  and  infcripiions  faitable  to 
the  occafion.  In  1577  the  garrifon  delivered  this  city 
to  the  States-general  ;  but  it  was  retaken  in  1 581  by 
Cloude  de  Barlaimonr,  affiflcd  by  the  baron  de  Frefin, 
who  was  prifoner  therein.  In  IJ90,  prince  Maurice 
took  it  again  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  162J  it  was  inverted  by  Spinola  ;  when  it  endu- 
red a  fiege  too  remarkable  not  to  dcferve  a  particular 
detail. 

The  citadel,  which  formed  the  refidence  of  the  prin- 
ces of  that  family,  was  furrounded  by  a  ditch  of  pro- 
digious depth  filled  with  water,  and  a  Arong  wall  de- 
fended by  three  great  ballions  ;  and  the  arfenal  was 
celebrated  for  its  extent,  and  the  vaft  quantities  of  arms 
and  military  flores  it  contained.  Spinola,  perfeftly 
acquainted  with  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  thought  he 
ihoiiKl  expofe  his  whole  army  to  imminent  dellruOflion, 
iho'ild  he  attempt  an  allault  before  he  had  regularly 
carried  on  his  approaches.  He  even  rcfolved  upon  re- 
ducing the  city  by  famine,  as  the  method  attended 
with  leall  danger  to  his  army  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
gan with  drawing  trenches  round,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
railcs,  erei5ling  forts  and  redoubts  at  certain  diftances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrifon,  conlifting  of  feven 
ihoufand  infantry,  and  feveral  troojis  of  horfe,  compofed 
of  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch  (oldiers,  took  the  moft 
vigorous  mcafures  for  their  own  defence.  The  Englidi 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had 
frequently  dillinguiflied  his  valour  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the 
ftaics  ;  the  French  were  directed  by  colonel  de  Hau- 
terive  ;  and  the  Dutch  troops  were  fubjeft  to  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  colonel  Lohre,  though  the  whole  re- 
ceived their  inftruftions  from  Juftin  de  NalTau,  the 
governor.  The  firft  advantage  was  gained  by  Bag- 
iioni,  who  feized  a  large  convoy  of  provilions  and  flores 
coming'up  the  river,  convening  the  boats  into  a  bridge. 
T<iis  lofs  difpirited  the  beliegcd,  and  reduced  them  to 


Juftin  de  Nafliiu,  who  finding  he  could  not  accomplilh 
his  purpofc  by  his  firing,  refolved  to  try  the  cfFeft  of 
water.  With  this  view,  he  flopped  up  the  courfc  of 
the  river  Marck  ;  and  having  lormed  a  large  bafonof 
water  opened  the  fluices,  fwcpt  away  men,  horfcs,  and 
houfes  in  an  inundation,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
country.  The  chief  force  of  the  torrent  fell  upon 
Spinola's  quarters,  and  he  exerted  his  utmoll  ability  to 
remove  the  confcquenccs.  He  dug  large  pits,  and  cut 
out  ditches  and  canals  to  receive  the  water  ;  but  thefe 
being  filled,  and  the  whole  ground  covered  over,  fo  as 
to  appear  one  uniform  mafs  of  water,  ferved  only  to 
entrap  his  cavalry.  The  iimndation  was  augmented 
by  the  rains  which  happened  to  fall ;  a  mortality  among 
the  foldiers  and  horfes  enfued  ;  and  of  his  whole  army, 
Spinola  had  fcarce  twelve  thuufand  men  fit  for  fervicc 
by  the  month  of  December.  With  thefe  inconfiderable 
remains,  lines  of  vail  extent  were  to  be  defended,  the 
works  were  to  be  advanced,  the  fallics  from  the  garri- 
fon reputfcd,  and  provilions  to  be  conveyed  into  (he 
camp,  while  Spinola,  the  foul  of  acSlion,  was  confined 
to  a  i'lck-bed. 

In  the  garrifon,  an  epidemical  difeafe  and  fcarcity 
likewifc  prevailed  ;  but  the  excellent  regulations  made, 
and  ftriClly  obferved,  enabled  the  town  to  hold  out 
three  or  four  months  beyond  the  lime  expefted.  The 
magidrates  bought  the  corn  for  the  bakers;  obliging 
them  to  fell  the  bread  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon 
at  a  price  affixed,  and  returning  the  overplus  of  their 
pay 'to  the  foldiers.  A  variety  of  other  prudent  regu- 
lations were  eftablilhed  by  the  magiftrates  and  gover- 
nor, fuch  as  we  do  not  find  equalled  by  any  inflances 
recorded  in  hiflory  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  all  e- 
vincimg  the  fteadinefs,  fagicity,  courage,  ami  ability,  of 
Juftin  de  Nilfau.  A  kind  of  rivallliip  appeared  bc- 
tucen  him  and  Spinola,  which  fliould  bcft  fulfil  their 
feveral  duties.  The  Spanilh  general  caufed  himfclf  to 
be  carried  about  the  works  in  a  litter  ;  he  infpefted 
and  direi5led  every  thing  ;  and  difplayed  the  adlivity  of 
full  health  at  the  time  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  an  acute  malady.  He  ordered  feveral  breaches 
in  the  lines  to  be  repaired.  Thefe  the  Hollanders  had 
made  by  fap,  with  a  view  of  introducing  fuccours  to 
the  befieged.  He  drove  piles  into  all  the  ditches  and* 
canals  through  which  their  boats  could  pafs.  He 
made  drains,  to  clear  off  the  waters  of  the  river  Marck  ; 
and  fucceeded  in  a  great  meafure  by  dint  of  perfeve- 
rance,  vigilance,  and  condufl.  He  was  now  reinforced 
with  a  body  of  eight  ihonfand  foot,  and  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  horfe  ;  many  of  the  fick  were  pcrfeftly 
recovered  by  his  (Xireme  care  ;  and  his  army  was 
again  become  formidable,  .amounting  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  infantry  and  ciglit  thoufand  cavalry.  Nor 
was  prince  Henry  idle,    wko  now  fucceeded  to  the 
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Dreda.  titles  and  Jominions  of  his  brother  Maurice,  and  was 
~~^'~"~  defied  governor  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Gucldcrland, 
Utrecht,  and  Overylfel.  He  preiTed  Krancc  for  aflill- 
ancc,  and  was  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
conduft  of  the  count  de  Rouili  and  tlie  marquis  de 
Rambures.  With  this  reinforcement,  anJ  a  body  of 
German  infantry,  he  attacked  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
after  an  obllinatc  conilift  was  rcpulfed.  He  advanced 
a  fecond  time  ;  but  Spinola,  who  enienained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  valour  and  conducT:,  did  not  choofe  to 
wait  for  him  in  his  lines;  he  marched  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  feized  upon  a  convenient 
port,  and  obliged  the  prince  a  fecond  time  to  retire  to- 
wards Boideduc.  Henry,  finding  no  profpcft  of  being 
able  lo  relieve  the  garrilbn,  fcnt  a  permiliion  to  the  go- 
vernor to  furrendcr  on  the  beft  conditions  he  could  ob- 
tain. This  plan,  which  was  ligned  with  no  name,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  beficgtrs,  and  Spinola  fent  it 
open,  by  a  trumpet,  to  Juftin  de  Nallau,  offering  him 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  but  that  intrepid  gover- 
nor, fufpefting  the  letter  was  forged,  becaufc  it  was 
anonymous,  replied  civilly,  that  a  permiliion  was  not 
an  order  to  furrender  ;  and  that  he  ihould  better  follow 
the  prince  of  Orange's  intention,  and  Ihow  his  rcfpeil 
for  Spinola,  by  continuing  lo  defend  the  city  to  the  lall 
extremity. 

By  this  time  the  garrifon  was  dimini/lied  by  difeafe, 
fatigue,  want,  and  hardlliip,  to  half  the  original  num- 
ber ;  but  Jullin  put  on  fuch  a  countenance,  as  con- 
cealed his  lituation  from  Spinola.  He  frequently  fal- 
licd  our  upon  Bjglioni's  qnancrs,  where  ilie  Italians 
were  perilhing  with  cold  and  hunger,  the  whole  fub- 
fillence  of  the  belicgers  depending  on  the  contributions 
raifed  in  the  neighbouring  territories.  This  inconve- 
nience produced  a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  that  coulil  not 
be  appeafed  without  applying  violent  remedies,  and  ex- 
ecuting within  light  of  the  whole  army  the  chief  ring- 
leaders. One  of  the  mutineers  blew  up  Spinola's  chief 
magazine,  valued  at  two  hundred  thonfand  livres. 
Urged  more  by  necclfity  than  companion  for  the  be- 
fieged,  Spinola  fent  a  melHige  to  the  governor,  exhort- 
ing him  not  to  force  him  to  extremities,  which  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  confcqucnces  to  a  brave  garri- 
fon ;  but  Juflin,  with  equal  art  and  diffimuLitiou,  an- 
fwered,  that  Spinola  was  certainly  ill  ferved  by  his 
fpies,  as  he  appeared  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ll.ite 
of  affairs  in  Breda,  which  was  fully  provided  for  a 
fiege  of  feveral  months,  and  defended  by  foldiers  who 
preferred  death  to  the  neccifity  of  furrcndcring.  Ai 
that  time  the  bciieged  were  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Tlicy  flattered  themfclves 
with  the  hopes  of  fpecdy  fuccour,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  prince  Henry's  late  difappuintnicnt.  When 
they  wrote  to  the  army  an  account  of  their  milcrablc 
condition,  Henry  returned  an  anfwer,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  ligucd  with  his  name,  appriling  them  of 
the  death  of  Maurice,  the  unfuccefsful  aitcmpts  made 
to  raife  the  fiege  and  throw  in  fuccours,  the  great  in- 
feriority of  his  troops  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
death  of  king  James,  whereby  he  was  difappointed  of 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  ;  concluding,  that  he  left  the 
city  entirely  to  the  difcrciion  ot  the  governor  and 
other  principal  officers.  Juftin  was  thundcrllruck  with 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  He  had  hitherio  concealed 
the  total  want  of  provillon  and  auimimiiiun  from  the 
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enemy,  and  his  own  garrifon,  except  a  few  officers  and 
other  pcrfons  in  whom  he  repofed  confidence.  The 
colonels  Hamerive  and  Morgan  would  lillcn  to  no  pro- 
pofitions,  faying,  that  the  honour  of  their  fcvtral  coun- 
tries were  concerned,  and  that  they  were  refpnnfible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Englilh  and  Krench  forces. 
They  therefore  required  an  exprcfs  order  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  furrender,  notwiihllanding  thev 
pined  under  the  united  prelFure  of  fatigue,  fcarciiy, 
and  difeafe.  Jullin  acquainted  the  prince  with  tbrir 
refolution,  and  he  fcnt  back  an  order  to  furrender, 
threatening  with  capital  puniihment  whoever  ihould 
diiobey ;  but  he  requclUd  that  the  garrifon  would  rirll 
acquaint  him  by  a  certain  number  of  fires,  lighted  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  how  many  days  they  Ihould 
be  able  to  hold  out.  Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  eleven 
fires  were  kindled  ;  but  as  the  prince  had  fcnt  a  dnpli- 
cate  of  the  order  by  another  mcflcnger,  and  this  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Spinola  was  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  defperate  circumltanccs  of  the  belicgcd. 
By  this  acquiiiiion  he  likewiie  difcovercd  the  niylier? 
of  the  eleven  fires  :  a  council  of  war  was  allembled  to 
deliberate  whether  they  Ihould  ffay  the  eleven  days,  and 
then  obliged  the  garrifon  to  furrendcr  at  difcrciion,  or 
immediaiely  ofi~er  conditions  worthy  of  fo  brave  a  gar- 
rifon. The  Spanilh  officeis  were  of  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  the  count  de  Berg  and  Spinola  fiijiporitd  ilie 
latter.  At  lad  the  marquis,  dctcniiincd  to  purfuc  the 
diftates  of  his  noble  gcnerolity,  fcnt  fuch  terms  as 
could  not  be  refufed.  The  count  de  Berg  conducted 
the  negociation.  Two  fcparaic  capitn!;iiions  were 
drawn  up,  one  for  the  garrifon  and  the  oiher  for  ihe 
city,  and  both  the  moll  honourable  and  advantageous 
that  could  be  dcvifed.  They  were  accepted,  and  the 
garrifon  marched  out  on  the  6ih  of  June,  after  having 
lullained  a  fiege  for  ten  months,  whereby  they  were 
diminilhed  two-thirds;  nor  was  the  lols  inferior  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Spinola  drew  up  his 
army  to  falute  them,  and  fiirrounded  by  his  field  olti- 
cers,  paid  particular  compliments  to  the  governor,  the 
colonels  Morgan,  Hauterivc,  and  Lolirc.  He  dillri- 
butcd  money  among  the  foldiers,  ordered  the  fick  and 
wounded  to  be  treated  wiih  the  utmoll  tendtrnefs,  con- 
veyed the  reft  in  the  manner  moll  commodious  for 
tliem  to  Gertruydcnburgh,  and  difplayeJ  all  the  fcnii- 
mcnts  of  a  hero  in  the  regard  paid  to  the  valour  and 
merit  of  his  enemies. 

Breda  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
United  Provinces,  in  i6;7.  There  was  «  congreli 
held  there,  and  peace  concluded,  in  1667,  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  £ngli(h.      £.  Long.  4.  /)j.  N.  Laf. 

51-  ?5. 

BREDA  (John  Van),  painter  of  hiflory,  landfcape, 
and  converfiiiions,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  16S3,  ihc 
fon  of  Alexander  Van  Breda,  an  artill  who  was  much 
cllcemcd  lor  landfcapcs,  views  ot  particular  fccncs  in 
Italy,  fairs,  and  niarkcis,  with  a  variety  of  animals  and 
figures.  He  was  inltructrd  by  his  lather  ;  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  good  example  and  a  good  dircdor, 
added  10  his  own  great  application,  he  continued  his  ilu- 
dieswith  his  father  till  he  was  iS  years  of  age.  Among 
the  varieiy  of  capital  paintings  which  were  at  that  time 
in  the  polTcllion  of  John  de  Wit  ai  Antwerp,  Breda  fixed 
upon  ihofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel,  which  he  copied  wiih 
extraordinary  fuccefs  i  and  h*  was  alfo  cniploycil  for 
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nine  years  in  copying  the  pi>Jtures  of  feveral oilier  great 
nudcrs;  wliich  he  performed  with  fiich  incrcdililc  ex- 
aftnefs  as  fcarccly  to  leave  ii  in  the  power  of  any  ju- 
dicious perfon  to  diflinguiili  the  originals  from  the  co- 
pies. Having  at  length  cftabliftud  his  rcpmaiion  in 
Holland,  he  went  to  London  witji  Rylbrack  the  fculp- 
tor  and  there  gradually  rofe  into  fnch  eftetmjhat  he 
was  vifitcd  by  pcrfoiis  of  the  highell  rank,  and  parii- 
ciilarly  patroniled  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwent- 
watcr,  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  I  715.  He 
found  fo  much  encouragement  in  London,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and  could 
fcarcc  execute  the  large  demands  for  his  performances. 
After  a  rcfidence  of  fome  years  in  England,  he  return- 
ed to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the  honourable  te- 
flimonies  of  Englifti  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
merit  ;  and  in  the  year  i  746,  when  Louis  XIV.  ar- 
rived in  that  city,  he  fo  far  honoured  this  mailer  as  to 
purchafe  four  of  his  piftures.  One  reprcfentcd  Chrift 
at  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ;  another,  Chrill  performing 
miracles  :  and  the  other  two  were  landfcapcs,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  fo  exquifitely  drawn  and  finilhed 
that  i:  would  be  difficult  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
thofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel.  He  certainly  approached 
nearer  to  thofe  great  inallers  whole  manner  he  imita- 
ted, namely,  Brueghel  and  Wouwermans,  than  any 
other  artill  of  his  time.  His  landfcapes  are  in  the 
flyle  and  tafte  of  the  former,  and  his  converfations, 
hillorical  figures,  fairs,  fkirmiflies,  or  battles,  are  in 
the  manner  of  the  latter.  His  colouring  is  good  ;  his 
touch  neat  ;  his  (kies  and  diftanccs  natural  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  his  tafle  of  defign  agreeable.  He  had  as 
much  fire  in  his  compofition,  and  perhaps  more  ge- 
nius, than  Brueghel,  in  thofe  fubjedts  which  lie  paint- 
ed in  the  ftyle  of  that  mafter;  his  figures  are  general- 
ly well  placed,  his  grounds  fkilfidly  broken  ;  every 
fmall  figure  hath  its  particular  charai^er,  and  occupies 
its  proper  place  ;  and,  in  fliort,  he  is  a  painter  of  fuch 
a  rank,  that  the  value  and  efiimation  of  his  works 
niuft  always  increafe.     He  died  in  1750. 

BREECH  of  a  great  gun,  or  cannon,  the  end  next 
the  touch-hole. 

BREECHES,  a  garment  worn  by  males,  reaching 
from  the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  fcrving  to  cover  the 
hips,  thighs,  &c. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  an- 
fwcringtoour  breechesand  flockings  ;  inftead  of  which, 
under  their  lower  tunics  and  waiflcoats  they  fometimes 
bound  their  thighs  and  legs  round  with  filken  fcarves 
or  fafcias,  called  tibialia  and  fcmornlia.  Breeches  ap- 
pear to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  tlie  barbarous  nations, 
efpecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries  of  the 
north  ;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  barbarum  tcgmcii. 
We  find  mention  made  of  them  among  the  ancient 
Geiae,  Sarmatae,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons  ;  they 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  as  being 
a  people  of  Scythian  origin  :  they  alfo  afterwards  got 
fodling  in  Italy,  fome  pretend  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Auguflus  ;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  empe- 
ror's breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  appa- 
rently only  fvvaths  tied  over  his  thighs.  However  this 
be,  breeches  v.-erc  at  lafl  received  into  Italy,  and  grew 
fo  highly  into  faihion,  that  it  was  thought  necelTary 
und«r    Honorius  and  Arcadius,  to    rcflrain   ihcm  by 


law,  and  expel  the  bracarii  or  brccchcs-makers  out  of  Breechings 
the  city  ;   it  being   thought  unworthy  of  a  nation  thai  Bpecding. 

commanded  the  world,  to  wear  the  apparel  of  barba-  "" — " ' 

rians. 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  fca-language,  the  ropes 
with  which  the  great  guns  are  laJlicd  or  laflcned  to  the 
fliip's  fide.  They  are  thus  called,  becaufc  made  to  pafs 
round  the  breech  of  the  gun. 

BREEDING,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  producing, 
nourifliing,  and  educating,  all  manner  of  young  ani- 
mals. 

Breeding,  in  a  moral fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon's  de- 
portment or  behaviour  in  the  external  offices  and  deco- 
rums of  focial  life.  In  this  fenfc  we  fay,  •wcii-bred,  ill- 
bred,  a  man  oj  breeding,  ire.  Good-breeding  is  hard 
todefine;  none  can  nnderftand  the  fpcculation  but  thofe 
who  have  the  praflicc.  Good-breeding  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called /ic///;;;;?//, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  urbanity.  Good-breeding 
is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of  iifclf  lead  a  man  a  great 
part  of  the  way  towards  the  fame.  It  teaches  him  to 
rejoice  in  ads  of  civility,  to  feek  out  objefts  of  com- 
pafliou,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  every  occafion  of  doing 
them  gni)d  offices.  Lord  Shattefbury  comp.Tres  the 
well-bred  man  with  the  real  pliilofophcr  :  both  charac- 
ters aim  at  what  is  excellent,  afpire  to  a  ju(l  tafle,  and 
carry  in  view  the  model  of  what  is  beautiful  and  beco- 
ming. The  conduft  and  manners  of  the  one  are  formed 
according  to  the  moll  perff<5l  eafe,  and  good  entertain- 
ment of  company  ;  of  the  other,  according  to  the  llrift- 
eft  intereft  of  mankind  :  the  one  according  to  his  rank 
and  quality  in  his  private  ftation,  the  other  according 
to  his  rank  and  dignity  in  nature.  Horace  fecms  t» 
have  united  both  charaiSers, 

Quid  vcrum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  fuA. 
See  the  article  Cood-MASSERS. 

Breeding  of  Horfes.     See  Eq^uus. 

Brsedihc  of  FiJ}j.  The  necelfary  qualities  of  a  pond, 
to  make  it  fcrve  well  for  breeding  filh,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  which  are  to  make  it  fervc  for  the  feed- 
ing of  them,  infomuch  that  fome  particular  ponds  ferve 
only  for  one  of  thefe  purpofes,  and  others  for  tlie  o- 
ther;  and  fcarce  ever  the  fame  pond  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  for  them  both.  In  general,  it  is  much  more  rare 
to  find  a  good  breeding  pond  than  a  good  feeding  one. 
The  bell  indications  for  a  good  breeding  pond  are  thefe ; 
that  there  be  a  good  quantity  of  rulhcs  and  grafs  about 
its  fides,  with  gravelly  flioals,  fuch  ashorfe-ponds  ufu- 
ally  have  :  when  a  pond  has  this  property,  and  takes  to 
the  breeding  of  fifli,  it  is  amazing  what  a  progrefs  will 
be  made  in  a  little  time.  The  fpawn  of  filh  is  prodi- 
gious in  quantity  ;  and  where  ii  fuccecds,  one  is  able 
to  produce  many  millions  :  thus,  in  one  of  thefe  breed- 
ing ponds,  two  or  three  nuliers,  and  as  many  fpawners, 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  flock  the  whole  country. 
When  thtfe  ponds  are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding, 
but  the  owner  would  have  the  fifli  to  grow  to  fome  fize 
in  them,  the  method  is  to  thin  the  numbers,  becaufc 
they  would  othfrwife  flarve  one  another,  and  to  put  in 
other  filh  that  will  prey  upon  the  young,  and  thin  thein 
in  the  qnickeft  manner.  Eels  and  perch  are  the  moll 
iifeful  on  this  accoimt  ;  becaufc  they  prey  not  only  up- 
on the  fpawn  itfelt,  but  upon  the  young  fry  Irom  the 
lirfl  hatching  to  the  time  they  arc  of  a  coniidcrable  fize. 

Some 
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flreenberg  Some  filli  arc  obferved  to  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds 
of  waters,  and  that  in  confiderablc  plenty  ;  of  this  na- 
,  turc  are  the  roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

BREENBERG  (Bartholomew),  an  excellent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1620.  He  is  belt  known  by  the  name 
of  Barlolomco,  an  appellation  beftowed  upon  him,  for 
diftindioa  fake,  l)y  the  focicty  of  Fleniidi  painters  at 
Rome  called  Bmtvogeli.  lie  was  born  at  Utrecht  ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  went  to  Rome.  His 
Undies  in  the  art  of  painting  were  attended  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  his  pii5tiires  were  held  in  the  highcfl  cfli- 
mation.  He  greatly  excelled  in  landfcapcs,  and  thefe 
he  enriched  with  hiflorical  fiibjcds.  The  figures  and 
animals  which  he  introduced  were  very  fpiriied,  and 
drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  ;  efpccially  when  they 
were  not  larger  than  the  lize  in  which  he  ufnally  paint- 
ed them.  He  died  1660,  aged  40  years.  He  alfo 
etched  from  his  own  deligns  a  fct  of  24  Views  and 
Laiidfcapes,  ornameut.'d  with  Ruins. 

BREEZE,  a  fliifting  wind  that  blows  from  fea  or 
land  for  fome  certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night ;  common 
in  Africa  and  (bme  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Breezes  differ  from  etep.v  or  trade-winds,  as  the  for- 
mer are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day  ;  and 
the  latter  are  annivcrfary,  and  blow  at  a  diflance  from 
land.  The  fea-breezes  rule  by  day,  and  the  land-breezts 
by  night  ;  fo  tliat,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain 
conllant  as  the  fcafons  of  the  year,  or  courfe  of  the  fun, 
on  which  they  feem  to  depend  :  not  but  that  they  ap- 
pear fooner  or  later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places 
than  in  others  ;  and  vary  the  alternative  according  to  the 
fcveral  latitudes,  fituations,  and  foils,  &c.  ef  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found.     See  the  article  Wind. 

Breeze-FI).     SccTabanus. 

BREGENTZ,  or  Bergentz,  a  town  of  Tyrol  in 
Germany,  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Cou- 
ilance,  in  E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  47-  36. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  finciput. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  ti,  i?. 

BREHAR,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  lying  almoft 
direftly  wefl  of  the  land's  end  in  Cornwall,  about  tlie 
diflance  of  ;?o  miles.  It  lies  between  the  ides  of  Mi- 
carlo,  Guel,  Trcfcaw,  and  Samfon.  It  is  the  roughcft 
and  moft  mountainous  of  them  all,  and  not  many  years 
fmce,  there  were  only  two  families  in  it,  but  now  there 
arc  i;).  There  are  a  few  poor  houfcs,  called  the  town 
»r Brehitr ;  snd  there  are  feveral  barrows  edged  with 
(lone,  in  which  they  buried  confiderablc  perfons  in  an- 
cient times  ;  befides  inany  monuments  of  the  Druips. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  with  the  rell  made  but 
o'leilland,  which  is  tlie  reafon  why  fo  many  antiquities 
are  now  found  in  mofl  of  them. 

BREHONS,  the  provinci.il  judges  among  the  an- 
cient Iridi,  by  whom  judiee  was  adminillered,  and  con- 
troverfies  decided.  Thcfc  fages  were  a  dillincl  tribe  or 
family,  to  whom  competent  lands  were  allowed  in  in- 
heritance. In  criminal  cafes  the brehon  hail  the  eleventh 
part  of  all  the  fines  ;  which  could  not  but  be  confidcr- 
able  at  a  time  when  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the 
like  ofTences,  were  only  fubjcifl  to  pecuniary  commuta- 
tions. 

BREHON-Latus,    or    I'fgi-'s  Brehonic.v,    denote  the 

general  maxims  or  rules  of  law  obferved  by  the  bre- 

hons,  and  having  the  force  of  laws  throughout  all  the 

provinces  of  Ireland.     Several  fragments  of  the  kgct 

Vol.  III. 


brchonica  are  Hill  extant  in  public  and  private  libraries. 
The  mofl  complete  collcftion  is  that  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Chandos ;  containing  2i",  flicets  clole  written, 
full  of  abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.  By 
the  ftatuie  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  tdw»rd  III.  it  is 
enabled  that  no  Englilh  fubjcft  (hall  fubmit  to  atrial 
by  the  brchon  law,  on  thepenalty  of  high  trcafon.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  many  were  flill  under  a  necefliiy 
of  being  concluded  by  the  Irilli  laws  and  cufloms,  till 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fettled  oa  an  Englilh  boitum 
by  king  James  I. 

BREMEGARTON,  a  handfome  and  pretty  confi- 
derablc town  of  Swidtrland,  in  the  territory  of  Kycn- 
Acmpter,  between  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern. 
The  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  paper  ;  and  their  reli- 
gion is  the  Roman-catholic.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  larger  towns,  and  is  very  advantagcoud/ 
fcatcd  on  the  river  Rufs.  E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  20. 

BREMEN,  a  large,  populous,  and  very  Arong  town 
of  Germany,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  natr  c,  with 
an  archbifhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  Swedes, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  eleclor  of  Hanover.  The  river 
Wefer  runs  through  the  middle,  and  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  town.  In  September  1759,  while  the  inha- 
bitants were  adeep,  the  magazine  of  powder  was  fct  on 
tire  by  lightning  ;  and  all  the  houfes  were  (liook,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake,  which  threw  them 
into  a  terrible  conffernation.  This  town  is  divided  into 
four  quarters,  each  of  which  has  a  burgomadcr  ;  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  market-place,  with  the 
flatue  of  Rolando.  Bremen  drives  a  very  large  trade 
for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  linen,  with  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  in  return  takes  back  other 
providons,  with  which  it  fupplies  Wrflphalia  and  the 
countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo  gets  a  great  deal  by 
its  fidicries  ;  the  trade  for  blubber  with  the  fouih  of 
Germany  is  very  conl'iderable.  E.  Long.  8.  4).  N. 
Lat.  53.  40. 

Bremen,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Saxony, lying  between  the  rivers  A\'cfcrand  the 
Elbe;  of  which  the  former  feparaiesit  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  the  other  from  that  of  HoKlrin. 
The  air  is  cold  ;  but  the  country  is  fertile,  and  well 
peopled.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes,  but  was 
afterwards  fold  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  in  1716.  In  the  winter  it  is  ("ubjcft 
to  inundations.  In  161 7,  on  Chriflinas-day,  feveral 
thoufand  cattle  were  drowned,  bcfidcs  feveral  hundreds 
of  men  ;  and  the  country  was  fo  covered  with  water, 
that  it  has  coH  immenfe  funis  to  repair  the  dykes.  Bre- 
men is  the  capital  town. 

BKEMEs-VcerJ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  an  open 
town,  feated  on  the  river  Oo(l,  and  was  forinerly  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  archbilliop.  E.  Long.  8.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  5S. 

BRENNAGE,  Brennacii'M,  in  middle-age  wri- 
ters, a  kind  of  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  bran 
itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furnifli  for 
the  fupport  of  the  lord's  hounds.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  hnnagt,  hrcnagititn,  and  hreaaige,  hrtiitghm, 
brcnalicnv:,  and  brtnnatituw. 

BRENNUS,  .1  celebrated  captain  among  ihe  Gauls, 

who,  about  38S  years  before  the  ChriAiaii  sera,  entered 
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Italy  vlth  3  powerful  army  ;  made  great  conquelh 
there;  defeated  the  Romans;  and  fackcd  Rome.  The 
capitol  alone  was  defended  ;  and  Camilhis  coming  to  its 
relief,  drove  the  Gauls  not  only  out  of  Rome,  but  out 
of  all  Italy.     Sec  (Hijiory  oj )  Rome. 

BRENT,  A  town  of  Dcvoiifliire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May  1 5th  and  October  loth, 
for  horned  cattle.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  and  lies  on 
the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  being  26  miles 
fouth-weft  from  the  former,  and  198  wcll-by-fouth  of 
London.     W.  Long.  j.  7-  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

Brext  Goofc,  a  fpccies  of  goofe  with  a  black  neck, 
and  a  white  collar  round  ;  ufually  confounded  with  the 
barnacle,  tho'  in  reality  a  dillind  fpccies.  See  Anas. 
BREN TEORD,  a  town  of  Middiefex,  in  the  great 
Loudon  road  to  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  old  and 
new  Brentford,  in  which  lad  arc  the  church  and  mar- 
ket-houfc,  and  where  the  country  clcflions  are  held.  It 
is  a  long  place,  well  ftockcd  with  public  houfes,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  in  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N. 
Lat.  SI.  26. 

BRENTWOOD,  or  BuRNTW0OD,a  town  of  Elfex 
in  England ;  it  ftands  on  a  rifing  ground  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Colchefter,  and  has  fevcral  good  inns. 
E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward),  a  very  learned  Englifli 
mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert 
Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of  Chcf- 
ter  ;  and  born  in  that  ciiy  in  the  year  1565.  Ke  was 
educated  in  grammarltarningat  the  free  Ichoolin  Clief- 
ter;  and  afterwards  admitted,  in  1581,  ot  Brazcn-nofe- 
coUege  in  Oxford.  In  the  year  1596,  he  became  the 
firft  profclTor  of  aflronoiny  in  Grclham-colltge  in  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  led  tiie  fame  private  and  retired  courfe 
of  life  that  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He  died 
there  of  a  fever,  upon  liic  4lhof  November  1613,  much 
lamented.  He  was  a  great  I'earchcr  into  antiquity  and 
curious  knowledge;  but  is  remark;ible  for  liaving  never 
publilhed  any  thing  during  his  lifetime.  After  his 
death  came  out  the  following  works,  i.  Di  fonderibus 
tt  pretiis  vctcn/m  niivmioruiii.  2.  Inquiries  touching 
the  diverfities  of  languages  and  religion  through  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world.  •}.  EUmcnta  logics  in  gra- 
iiam  ]lui!iof,e  juveiittitis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  4.  Trafltitus 
quidam  logici.  5.  6.  Two  treatifcs  on  the  Sabbath. 
7.  TraBatus  duo,  quorum  primus  eft  de  victcoris,  [cam- 
dus  de  oculo.  8.  Ccvwientarii  i/i  ethica  Ariftotelis.  Mr 
AV'ood  tells  us,  that  the  original  mannfcript  of  this, 
written  with  his  own  hand,isin  thefmalleft  and  neateft 
charadters  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld  ;  and  that  it  wasfi- 
niflied  by  him  on  the  27th  of  Oftobcr  15S6.  9.  Patri- 
archal government  of  the  ancient  church. 

BRESCIA,  a  llrong  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
with  a  bilhop's  fee  and  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Brefciano  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  is  feaicd  in 
an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  Garza,  in  E.  Long.  10. 
5.  N.  Lat.  45.  31. 

BRESCIANO,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  terriinry 
of  Venice  ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Grifons  and 
the  bilhopric  of  Trent  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  lake  Garda, 
the  Veronefc,  and  the  duchy  of  Mantua;  on  the  fonth, 
by  the  duchy  of  Manina  and  the  Crcraonefe  ;  and  on 
the  wefl,  by  theCrefmafco,  the  Burgomafco,  and  the 
YihcUna.  it  ii  watered  by  ftvcral  fmall  rivers,  which 


render  it  very  fertile  ;  and  is  full  of  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  Brclci.i  is  the  capital. 

BRESELLO,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy,  of  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25. 
N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

BRESCICATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  bays,  of 
which  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes, 
between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leona.  The  belt 
forts  for  that  purpofe  are  the  blue  and  the  red. 

BllESLAU,  a  fmall  duchy  of  lower  Sikfia,  in  Ger- 
many, lying  betwttn  thofc  of  Wolaw,  Olli'c,  Bricg, 
Schwcdniiz,  and  Lignitz.  It  is  every  svherc  level  and 
flat  ;  is  an  excellent  corn  country,  yielding  alio  good 
pallurc  ;  aboundingalfowith  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  Ihecp  ;  but  dtUituie  of  wood,  except  in  one  dillrift 
or  circle  ;  and  the  roads  in  general  are  very  bad.  It  is 
an  immediate  principality  ;  that  is,  one  of  which  both 
the  property  and  jurifJiiJlion  belong  to  the  king,  form- 
ing a  part  of  one  of  the  three  bailiwics  into  which  all 
the  immediate  principalities  are  divided. 

Brksl  AD,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
and  of  all  Silefia,  is  fiiuatcd  at  the  conriux  of  the  O- 
dcrandOhlau,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  4.  In- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  it  is  of  great  extent ;  having  many 
large  regular  fquarcs,  broad  llrects,  ftatcly  pnblic  and 
private  edifices  ;  but  the  fortifications  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Here  are  in  particular  a  great  many 
churches  and  convents  bclontring  to  the  catholics  ;  of 
the  former  are  fevcral  alio  belonging  to  the  Lutherans, 
one  to  the  Caivinifls,  and  another  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Jews  have  likewife  twofynagogues,  tlie  bifliop  a  ftaiely 
palace,  and  the  Lutherans  ts\  0  gymnafnims.  The  Po- 
pilh  univerlity  is  a  noble  ftruflure,  nor  is  the  exchange 
deftitute  of  magnificence.  This  city  is  the  feat  ef  all  the 
high  colleges  ;  and  the  third  in  rank,  next  to  Berlin 
and  Koniglberg,  in  all  the  Prullian  dominions.  The 
magiftracy  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  its  trade  and  manu- 
faftures  are  very  confiderable.  Several  of  the  monafle- 
ries  and  nunneries  are  very  magnificent ;  and  there  arc 
alfo  fomc  good  public  libraries  in  it,  with  two  armou- 
ries, a  college  of  phylicians,  and  a  mint.  Breflau  is 
very  populous,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifli,  and  other  merchants,  having  fcveral 
yearly  fairs.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruffia 
in  1741,  and  retaken  by  the  Auflrians  in  1757;  but 
the  king  of  PruDia  took  it  back  again  the  fame  year, 
and  gained  a  fignal  vi(5tory  over  the  Auftrians  at  Leu- 
then,  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital. 

BRESSE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  Burgundy  and  the  Franche  Conipte  ;  on  the 
eaft,  by  Savoy  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Viennois  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  principality  of  Dombes  and  the  Somme.  It  is 
40  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  has  fine  pafturcs,  and 
fcveral  lakes  with  plenty  of  fiih.  It  is  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower;  the  firft  is  on  the  fide  of  Boiirges, 
and  thefecond  towards  St  Trivicr  and  the  river  Sonne. 
The  F'rench  got  pofTeffion  of  it  in  1601.  The  princi- 
pal places  are  Bourgen,  BretTc,  Monihiel,  Pont  de 
Vaux,  and  Coligny. 

BRESSICI,  in  geography.     See  Breste. 
BREST,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  in  lower  Brit- 
tany, feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  fide  of  its 
pert,  which  is  the  largeftinthc  kingdom,  and  will  hold 
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500  iliips  at  a  time.  Tlicie  is  an  arrenal  with  fea- 
Ilores,  which  was  placed  there  on  account  of  its  near- 
ncfs  to  the  woods,  mines  ot  iron,  and  other  things  pro- 
per for  the  building  of  t^iips.  It  was  craircly  coufained 
by  fire  in  I  744,  which  wasan  irreparable  loli  to  t'rancc. 
Tlic  entrance  into  the  pi>rt  is  guarded  by  a  ilroiig  caf- 
tlc  fcattd  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  be  aitciiiptcd  on  tlic 
fca  fide,  becaufe  it  is  craggy,  and  is  defended  on  ilic 
land  fide  by  a  large  ditch  and  otiier  foniticstions.  The 
ilrcets  of  Brcll  arc  very  narrow,  ill  contrived,  few  in 
number,  and  have  all  a  dcfccnt.  A  great  quay  ftir- 
rounds  this  fide  of  the  port,  which  is  above  a  inilc  in 
length,  and  200  pjces  broad  ;  and  there  arc  magazines 
on  the  tpiay  full  of  all  foreign  merchandizes.  <3n  the 
other  fide  of  the  port  the  line  clmrch  of  Noire  Dame 
is  fituatcd  i  and  in  a  fubnrb  which  is  as  big  as  half  the 
city,  there  is  a  ftrong  tower  oppolite  to  the  callle,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port;  there  is  alio  a  great  quay 
on  this  fide,  bordered  with  large  magazines,  partly 
within  the  rock,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  place.  Thtfe  are  extended  alnioll  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks  ve- 
ry commodious  for  thebuildiugof  large  lliips  :  the  ihops 
and  houfcs  of  the  workmen  are  all  around  them:  the 
ropewalks  are  feparatcd  from  the  ciiy  by  one  of  thefc 
docks.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  called  the 
gullet,  and  is  a  palfage  extremely  dilEcult  on  account  of 
the  funk  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  lliore  ;  but  there 
are  experienced  pilots  who  carry  fliips  in  very  fafcly. 
The  Engliih  attempted  to  take  polfelhon  of  this  harbour 
in  1694,  but  were  difappointed.  W.  Long.  4.  26. 
N.  Lat.  48.  23. 

Brest,  or  Bna/l,  in  archiicflurc, a  term  fomctimes 
iifed  for  the  member  of  a  column,  more  ufually  called 
torm.     See  Torus. 

BRKST-Sutinitiri,  in  timber  buildings,  are  pieces  in 
the  outward  thereof,  inio  which  tlie  girders  arc  framed  : 
this,  in  the  ground-lloor,  is  called  a  all ;  and,  in  the 
garret-lloor,  a  bsam. — As  to  their  fize,  it  is  tlic  fame 
with  that  of  girders.     See  Girders. 

BREST E,  the  palatinate  of,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
ofCujava,  in  Poland.  It  lies  between  the  palaiinates 
of  Ploeiko,  Rava,  and  Lencici  Wiadillaw.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  chatclanies,  and  Brefte  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole. 

Breste,  or  Brcj^f/,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
Brclhci,  and  of  Polefia,  in  Poland,  featcd  on  the  river 
Bog,  80  miles  eafl  of  Warfaw,  and  fubjeifl  to  Poland. 
It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  a  callle  built  upon  a  rock. 
Here  is  a  famous  fynagogue,  refortcd  to  by  the  Jews 
from  all  the  couniries  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  24.0.  N. 
Lat.  41.  55. 

BRET,  a  name  the  people  on  the  coafls  of  Lincoln- 
fllire  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a  tiih  extremely  plen- 
tiful wilh  tlicm,  and  taken  invaft  abundance.  The  way 
of  catching  them  is  in  a  net  trailed  on  the  ground  by 
two  IrirfLS  ;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body 
in  water,  the  other  on  Ih  ire. 

BRETESSE,  in  heraldry  denotes  a  line  embattled 
on  bo'h  (i.Hs. 

BilETHREN  and  sisters  of  the  >ker  sri- 
Rir,  in  Ecclcliallical  Hiilory,  an  appellationairumed  by 
a  new  fert  which  fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adherents  in  Ita- 
ly, France  and  Germany.    They  took  their  denomina- 


tion from  the  words  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  chap.  viii.  ver.  breOir'-» 
2,  14,  and  maintained  that  the  true  children  of  God  '  ' 
were  inverted  with  ihc  privilege  of  a  fu<l  and  perfe^'t 
freedom  from  the  jurifjiclion  o(  tiie  law.  They  were 
enthufiafts  to  a  degree  of  dirtraJiion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  praftice.  They  refcmbicd  the  Btghardi, 
by  which  name  they  were  fomctimes  cal'.cd,  in  their 
afpc-ijf,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some  of  ihcir 
profelicd  principles  rcfcmblcd  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts, 
tor  they  held,  that  all  things  tiowed  by  emanation  fri.m 
God  ;  thai  r.itioiial  louls  -.vere  portions  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  univtrfc  was  GoJ  ;  and  that,  by  the  power 
of  c(n)templation,  they  were  united  to  the  Deity,  and 
acquired  hereby  a  glorious  and  fublimc  libcriy,  both 
from  the  fmful  lulls  and  the  common  inftincis  of  na- 
ture :  and  hence  tliey  conclude,  that  the  pcrfon,  who 
was  thus  abforbed  in  the  ab\  fs  o(  the  Deity,  became 
a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  and  manner  ihat  Chrill  was,  and  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  human 
and  divine.  They  treated  with  contempt  all  Chriltian 
ordinances,  and  all  external  aiJls  of  religion,  as  un- 
fuitable  to  the  flatc  of  perfection  at  which  they  were 
arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honcfl  but  deluded  en- 
thufiails;  and  they  endured  the  torments  infiidlcd  up- 
on them  by  the  inquifitors  with  aflonilhing  cahnnefs 
and  triumph.  Others  proceeded  10  ilie  mod  extrava- 
gant licentioufncfs  of  conduft.  They  lield  ihcir  fecrct 
ailemblies  Hark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  fair.e  beds  with 
their  fpiriiual  fillers,  and  indilcriminaiely  wiih  other 
women,  witliout  the  leall  fcruplc  or  hclitation  :  modcf- 
ty  and  decency  being,  according  to  tlieir  creed,  marks 
of  inward  corruption.  And  fume  of  them  proceeded 
Hill  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the  clhiiu  7>ian,  or 
believer  could  not  (in,  let  his  conduct  be  ever  fo  hor- 
rible or  atrocious.  Many  edicts  were  publillied  a- 
gainll  them  ;  but  notwithllanding  the  feveriiies  they 
lutfered,  ibey  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  I'evcral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Schwetirioncs,  Picards,  Adamites,  and 
Turlupins. 

BRt:THRE.\  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Lije,  a  denomi- 
nation alFumed  by  a  religious  fraternity  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  lived  under  the 
rule  of  St  Augullin,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  pro- 
moting the  caiilc  of  religion  and  learning.  Their  foci- 
ety  was  firil  formed,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Ge- 
rard dc  Gniote,  a  native  of  Deventer ;  but  did  not  flon- 
rilh  till  about  the  period  abovemcntioned,  when  it  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and 
became  very  refpeilable  in  Holland,  the  Lower  Ger- 
many, and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Il  was  divided  in- 
to two  clalics;  the  l:tt:rcd  hnthrtii  oT  clerki,  and  the 
iliitirati  :  they  lived  in  fep.iratc  habitations,  but  main- 
tained the  clofcll  fraternal  union.  The  former  aj>- 
plicd  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youih;  whilll  the  latter  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  were 
frequently  called  Bighurdi  and  Lollards,  by  way  of 
reproach. 

White  Brfthrkn,  fratres  albtt'i,  were  the  followers 
of  a  leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, who  was  arrayed  in  a  white  garment ;  and  as  they 
were  alfj  clothed  in  white  linen,  ihey  were  diflingnilh- 
ed  by  this  title.  Their  leader  was  a  pricll  from  the 
?  Y   2  Alps, 
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lireton.     Alps,  who  carried   about  a  crofs,  like  .1  ftaiidard,  and  Lonilboiirg,   Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloure,  Nerurlca, 

^ '  whole  apparent  fanftiiy  and  devotion  Jrew  lojreihcr  a  and  on  all  ihc  coafts  where  they  found  a  proper  lieach 

niiuiber  of  followers.     This   deluded  cnthuliall  pracli-  for   drying  die  cod.     The   inliahitanis  never   applied 

fed  many  afts  of  mortification  and  penance,  endeavour-  thtinfclvcs   to  agriculture,  the   foil  being  unfit  for   it. 

cd  to  prcfuade  the  Kuropean   nations  to  renew  the  holy  They  often  fowed  corn,  but    it  fcldom  came  to  inatu 
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war,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine 
vifions.  Boniface  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehend- 
ed and  committed  to  the  llauies,  upon  which  his  fol- 
lowers difperfed. 

BRETON,  or  Cape-Briiain,  an  ilhnd  near  the 
ealUrn  continent  of  North-America  lying  between  45: 
and  47  degrees  of  north  lalitu<ie.  It  is  feparatcd  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  llrait  called  Canfo,  and  is  a- 
bout  100  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is 
furrounded  with  little  ihirp-pointed  rocks,  fejjaratcd 
from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of 
their  tops  are  vilible.  All  its  harbours  are  open  to  the 
ead,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  their  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
vcilcls,  in  creeks,  or  between  illets.  Except  in  the 
hilly  parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidiiy,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light  mofs  and 
with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil  is  exhaled  in 
fogs  without  rendering  the  airunwholcfome.  In  other 
rcfpcifls,  the  climate  is  very  cold;  owing  either  to  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half 
the  illand,  and  remain  frozen  a  longtime  ;  or  10  the 
number  of  forells,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun  ;  the  effed  of  which  isbclidcsdecreafed  by  prepctual 
clouds. 

Though  fome  fifliermen  had  long  rcforted  to  this 
idaud  every  fummer,  not  more  than  20  or  50  had  ever 
fixed  there.     The  French,   who  look  poffeffion  of  it  in 


niy  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much  as  to  be  worth 
reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  confiderably,  that  ii  \v;is 
not  tit  tor  feed  for  the  next  harvcft.  Thty  have  only 
coniinutd  to  plant  a  few  pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably 
Well-tailed,  but  mufl  be  renewed  every  year  Ironi 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paflures  has  like- 
wife  prevented  (he  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the 
foil  of  Cape  Breton  fecmed  calculated  to  inviie  non« 
but  fifliermen  and  foUliers. 

Though  the  illand  was  entirely  covered  wilh  forefls 
before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcaice  ever  been 
an  objeft  of  trade.  A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft 
wood  was  found  there  tit  forfiring,  and  fome  that  might 
be  ufed  for  timber  ;  but  tlie  oak  1ms  always  been  Icarce, 
and  the  iir  never  yielded  much  rcfin.  The  peltry  trade 
was  a  very  inconliderable  objeft.  It  conlilied  only  in 
the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  inufk-rats,  wild  cats, 
bears,  otters,  and  foxes  bclh  of  a  red  and  lilvcr-grty 
colour.  Some  of  thcfe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of 
Mickniac  Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  illand  with 
the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  60  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  The  rell  came  from  St  John's,  or 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Grcateradvantages  might 
polFibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal-mines  which 
abound  in  the  illand.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion J  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below 
the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draininir  ofTthe  waters.     Nntwithftanding  the  prodigi- 
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changed  its  name  into  that  of  IjU  Royalc,  and  fixed 
upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  feitlcment. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
iliips  came  to  the  very  Ihore,  and  were  (lieliered  from 
winds.  Forells  atTording  oak  fufhcient  10  fortify  and 
build  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand  ;  the  ground  ap- 
peared lefs  barren  than  in  oilier  parts,  and  the  filhcry 
was  more  plcniiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been 
rendered  impregnable  at  a  tritiing  expence  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  circuraflance  that  had  at 
firrt;  made  a  flrongcr  impreffion  than  the  advantages  re- 
fuliing  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after 
jrreat  labour  had  becnbeftowed  upon  the  undertaking. 
They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louilburg,  the  accefs 
to  which  wasealier;  and  convenience  was  thus  prefer- 
red to  fecurity:  the  fortification  of  Louiibourg,  how- 
ver,  was  not  begun  till  1720. 

In  the  year  1714,  fome  filhermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  fettled  in  this  idand.  It  was 
expelled  that  their  number  would  foon  have  been  in- 
crcafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty,  from  the 
treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with 
all  their  cfFeds,  and  even  to  difpofeof  their  eflates;  but 
thefe  hopes  were  difappoinied.  The  Acadians  chofe 
rather  to  retain  their  polfcfhons  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad- 
vantage they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to 
France.  Their  place  was  fupplied  by  fome  didreiled 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to 


year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have 
been  forfakcn,  had  not  the  Ihips  which  were  fent  out 
to  the  French  illands,  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  ihcfe 
mines  a  hre  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet 
be  extiiiguiflied. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fiih 
to  Europe.  They  fend  part  of  it  to  the  French  fomhern 
illands,  on  board  20  or  2;  fhips  from  7010  140  tuns 
burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  Itaft  half 
their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colonies  lim- 
ber, planks,  thin  oak  boards,  faked  falnion  and  mac- 
karel,  train-oil  and  fea-coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for 
in    fiigar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and   molalTts. 

The  ifland  could  notconfume  all  thefe  commodities. 
Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  ilie  overplus ;  ir 
was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  in  exchange,  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick, and 
cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  allowed  ;  bui  a 
fmuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  flour, 
and  fait  fiffi. 

This  illand,  the  key  of  Canada,  was  attacked  by  the 
Englifli  in  i  745  ;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fingular  a  na- 
ture, that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail.  The  plan  of 
thisfirft  invafion  was  laid  at  Boflon,  and  New  England 
bore  the  expence  of  it.  A  niercliant  named  Fepperel, 
who  had  excited,  encouraged,  and  dirtel:ed  the  en- 
terpri/e,  was  entruRcd  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedilion. 

Tliough   ihefc  forces,  conveyed  by  a  fquiulron  from 


time   to  Cape  Breton,  and  ihe  number  of  inhabitants     Jamaica,  brought  the  iirfl  news  10  Cape  Breton  ol   the 
gradually  increafed  10  4000.     They  were  fettled  at     danger  that  threatened  it;  though  the  advantage  of  a 

furprif* 
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Breton,    farprife  would  have  fccured  the  landing  without  oppo-  ants  been  Tuffered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  ad-     Breton. 

-       '  lition;  thougli  they  had  but  600  regular  troops  to  en-  vance  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  but  few  oh-  ' ' 

counter,  and   800  inhabitants  haflily  armed  ;   the  fuc-  ftacies   to  fnrmoiuu.     Had  iliis  been   ilie  cafe    ovtr- 

cefs  of  the  undertaking  was  ftill  precarious.     What  powered  at  once  by  thefire  of  the  artillerynnd  the  fma!l 

great  exploits,  indeed,  could  be  cxpetlcd  from  a  militia  arms,   they  would  infallibly  have  pcrifl-.ed  on  the  Hiorc 

ftiddenly  alltmbled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced  or  in  the  hurry  of  embarking;  efpccial'y  as  the  fea  was 

an  enemy,  and  were  to  ad  under  the  direction  of  fea-  juft  then  very  rough.   This  unexpected  iofs  might  have 

officers   only.      Thefe    unexperienced  troops   flood  in  interrupted  the  whole  projeft. 

reed    of  the  adiftance  of   fome  fortunate    incident,         But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken 

which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in   a  fiiigular  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Krench 

manner.  _  The  EngliHi  had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  the 

The  conftniction  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had  lliore,  when  their  enemies  battened  to  difcover  the  fnarc 

a[waysbecn  lefttothecareof  thegarnfonofLouilLoarg.  they  had  laid  for  them.     By  the  brifk  and  haily  fire 


The  foldicrs  were  eager  of  being  employed  in  thefe 
works,  which  they  confidercd  as  conducive  to  their 
fafcty,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  comfort- 
able fiibliltencc.  When  they  found  that  thole  who  were 
to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  thcnifclves  the  pro- 
fit of  their  labours,  they  demanded  jultice.  It  was  de- 
nied them,  and  they  were  determined  to  afTert  their 
right.  As  thefe  depradatioiis  had  been  Ihared  be- 
tween the  chief  perfuns  of  the  colony  and  the  fubal- 
rern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obiain  no  redrefs. 
Their  indignation  againft  thefe  rapacious  extortioners 
rofc  to  fuch  a  height,  th.it  they  delpif'cd  all  authority. 
They  had  lived  in  an  open  rebellion  for  fix  months, 
when  the  liritilh  appeared  before  the  place. 

Tills  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  (ol- 
diers  made  the  tirfl  advances;  but  their  commanders 
miltrullcd  a  geiicrofiiy  of  whicli  they  themfelves  were 
incapable.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  the  foldiers 
were  oidy  defirous  of  fallying  out,  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  dtferiing  ;  and  their  own  ofli- 
ccrs  ke^it  them  in  a  manner  prifoncrs,  till  a  defeixc  fo 
ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  capi- 
tidating.  The  whole  illand  fhared  in  the  fate  of  Lonif- 
bourG;,  its  only  bulwark. 

Tills  valuable  poircinon,  rcflored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapclle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
13ritilh  in  I7j8.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  2q  Ihlps 
of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  carrying  16,000  well  dilci- 
plined  troops,  anchored  in  Gabarus  biy,  within  half  a 
league  of  Louilbourg.  As  it  was  evident  it  would  be  10 
rio  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diflance,  becaufe  it  would 
be  iinpoifible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  ntcef- 
faries  for  a  conlidcrable  liege,  it  had  been  attempted 
to  render  the  landing  impraiJticablc  near  the  town. 
In  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  t.ikcu,  the 
bcllcgers  law  the  dangers  and  difficuliies  they  had  to 
expe^ft  ;  but,  far  from  being  deterred  by  ihem,  they 
hail  recourfe  to  Ilratagem,  and  while  by  extending 
their  line  they  threatened  and  commanded  the  whole 


that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  ftill  more  l>y  the  pre- 
mature removal  of  the  boughs  that  mafeed  the  forces, 
which  it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  French  10  con- 
ceal, they  guelTed  at  the  danger  they  were  going  to 
rulli  into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  no 
other  place  to  etfcct  their  landing  but  a  rock,  which 
had  been  always  deemed  inacceflible.  General  Wolf, 
though  much  taken  up  in  reimbarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  off'  the  boats,  gave  the  llgnai  to  major  Scot  to 
repair  thither.  That  officer  immediately  removed  toihc 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft,  and 
linking  at  the  very  iiiflant  he  was  fttpping  out,  he 
climbed  up  the  mck  alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  r.icct- 
iiig  with  ICO  of  his  men  who  had  been  fcin  thither  foir.c 
hours  before.  He  fouid  only  ten.  M'iih  thefe  few, 
however,  he  gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  In- 
dians and  60  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and 
mortally  wounded  three.  In  fpite  o('  his  weakncis,  he 
floud  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave 
countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boiderous  waves  and  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  full 
poireffion  of  that  important  poft,  the  only  one  that  could 
fecurc  their  landing.  The  French,  as  loon  as  they  faw 
that  the  enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook 
ihemfelvtstothe  only  remaining  refuge,  and  Uiut  them- 
felves up  in  Louilbourg.  The  fortifications  were  i  .  a 
bad  condition,  Ixcaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  ufc,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  wo  ks  it 
mafonry.  The  revetments  of  the  fevcral  curtains  ••  ere 
entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only  one  cafeuiatc 
and  a  fmall  magazine  that  were  bomb-proof'.  The  gsr- 
rifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  confided  only  of 
2900  men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  thebel'cged 
were  determined  to  make  an  obllinate  reliftancc.  It  i» 
fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were  confirmed  in  iheir 
rcfbluiion  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madame  dc 
Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the  ranip.iris,  with  her 
purl'c  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every 
day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her  hufbind 


coaf^,   they   landed   by  f'orce  of  arms  at  the  creek  of     the  glory  of  his  office.  The  belieged  were  not  dif'niayed 


Cormorant. 

Tiiis  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French  had  for- 
tified it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Be- 
hind this  rampart  they  had  polled  2000  excellent  fol- 
dicrs asd  fome  Indians.  In  front  they  had  made  fuch 
a  dole  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  that  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
de  'ended.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed  all 
tlio  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  dillancc  to 
be  'lo'hing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  piefcrvcd  the  colony,  had  the  aflail- 


at  the  ill  fucccfs  of  their  feveral  failles,  or  the  mal'terly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general 
Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  aiFault,  whicii 
it  was  impollible  to  fullain,  that  they  talked  of  furreii- 
dcring.  They  made  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and 
the  conqueror  fhowed  more  refpeiJt  lor  his  enemy  and 
for  himlelt,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  any  aft  of  bar- 
barity or  avarice — The  poll'tflion  was  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  peace  1763  j  lincc  which  the 
foriific;uions  have  been  blown  up  and  the  town  of 
Louilbourg  dil'mantled. 

BRET- 
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Brcttigaw       BR.ETTIGAW,  a  territory  or  valley  of  tlic  Gri- 
ll        foils,  lyiiiJ  between  the  lliiiac  and  tlie  couniy  of  Ty- 
.  ^^''^"g'^*-   rol,  nnd  along   the  river  Lauquet.     The  fortrefs  of 
Calklj  is  the  principal  town. 

BREVE,  in  law,  is  any  writ  liirciftcd  to  the  chan- 
cellor, judges,  iheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  apcr- 
fon  is  fiimmoncd,  or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king's 
court.  Sec. 

BuEfE  Perquirerc,  the  purchafing  of  a  writ  or  li- 
cence for  trial  in  the  king's  courts;  whence  comes  the 
priftnt  life  in  Britain,  of  paying  6s.  8d.  fine  to  tlie 
king  in  fiiit,  for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is 
L.  40,  and  of  los.  where  it  is  L.  100,  &c. 

Brilve  di  Redo,  is  a  writ  of  riglit  or  licence,  for  a 
pcrfon  ejefted,  to  fiie  for  the  pollcllion  of  the  cllate 
detained  from  him. 

Breve,  in  mulic,  a  note  or  charafter  of  lime,  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  or  fqnare,  without  any  tail,  and  e- 
qnivalent  to  two  meafures  or  minims. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cufloms,  denotes  the  grant 
of  fome  favour  or  donation  from  the  king  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  partly  anfwers  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters-patent. 

Brevet,  more  particularly  denotes  the  commilfion 
of  a  fubaltern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parcliment, 
and  without  feal.  A  brevet  officer  is  one  whofc  rank 
in  the  army  is  above  his  pay  :  for  indance,  a  brevet 
major  fcrvcs  only  as  a  captain,  and  receives  pay  as 
fuch. 

BREUGEL  (Peter),  an  eminent  painter,  common- 
ly called  Old  Sreiigil,  to  diflinguilh  him  from  his  fon, 
was  born  at  a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda,  in 
the  year  156J  ;  and  was  the  firft  pupil  of  Peter  Cock, 
whofe  daughter  he  married.  It  was  cullumary  with 
him  to  drefs  like  a  country-man,  in  order  to  be  more 
cali!y  admitted  into  the  company  of  country-people, 
and  be  allowed  to  join  in  their  frolics,  by  which  means 
lie  became  pcrfeftly  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
gellures,or  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pii5lures. 
He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,  and  for  a  long  time 
lludied  landfcapts  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  His 
humorous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  his  pic- 
tures, which  generally  confillcd  of  country-dances, 
marriages,  fports,  and  diverlions;  though  he  fonietimes 
perlormed  pieces  from  the  liillorical  parts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  laft  illncfs  caiifed  his  wife  to  gather 
together  all  his  im'Tiodell  pieces  and  burn  them  before 
his  face.  He  died  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  1570. 
Of  the  works  of  oUl  Breugel,  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  has,  Chrill  carrying;  his  crofs,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  figures  ;  and  a  country  feall.  The  emperor  has 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  malficre  of  the  lunocents,  and 
the  converfion  of  St  Paul,  of  his  painting  :  the  elcflor 
Palatine,  a  ImJfcape,  with  St  Philip  baptizing  queen 
Candace's  eunuch  ;  and  St  J"hn  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  with  a  great  many  figures.  Old  Breugel  alfo, 
for  his  amiifement,  is  faid  10  liave  engraved  fome  few 
plates  of  l.iii.lfcapcs  and  grotcfquc  fubje^ls. 

Breuoel  (I'etcr),  the  younger,  was  the  fon  of  the 
abovenicinioned  arril.l,  and  named  Hfliijh  Bret/gel, 
from  the  horrible  fubj.fts  he  delighted  to  reprefcnt. 
He  engraved  alfo,  according  to  M.  Heincken;  but  his 
works  are  not  fp;-ci!ied.     He  died  1642. 

Bkeugel  (John),  commonly  called  i'dvet  Brtugcl, 


from  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  was  tlie  fon  Trcugci, 
of  Peter  Brcugcl,  and  born  about  the  year  157J.  He  Breviary- 
firll  applied  himi'clf  to  painting  flowers  and  fruit,  in 
which  he  excelled  ;  and  afterwards  had  great  fuccefs  in 
drawing  landfcapes,  and  views  of  tlie  fta,  fct  offuith 
fniall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
his  fame  had  got  before  him  ;  and  where  his  tine  land- 
fcapes, adorned  with  fmall  figures  fuperior  to  thofc  of 
his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfadion.  If  a  good  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  pictures 
he  left  behind  hi:n,  all  highly  tiniflicd,  he  niull  have 
been  exceedingly  induflrious.  Kor  did  he  fatisfy  him- 
fclf  with  embelliniing  his  own  works  only,  but  was 
very  ufcful  in  tliis  reipcft  to  his  friends.  Even 
Reubens  made  ufc  of  Brcugcl's  hand  in  the  land- 
fcape  part  of  fcveral  of  his  fmall  pitlnres,  fuch  as  his 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona  j  the  fatyr  viewing  the 
flceping  nymph  ;  and  the  terrcflrial  paradife,  wliich 
is  looked  upon  as  his  niafter-piece.  He  died  in  1642. 
— Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  archbi- 
ffiop's  gallery  at  Milan  ;  particularly  a  liunting-piecc 
with  a  vafl;  many  figures  ;  a  landfcape  reprefcniiiig  a 
defart,  with  the  pidlure  of  St  Hierom  painted  by  Ce- 
rano,  alias  Gro  Baptilla  Crefpi.  In  the  Air.brofian  li- 
brary arc  20  pieces  of  this  mafterly  hand  ;  particularly 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  infide  of  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on  copper,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Gomorrha.  In  the  polTcffion  of  the  clcftor  Pa- 
latine at  DulTeldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea-ffiore  ; 
a  country-dance  ;  a  fea-port,  with  a  great  many  fi- 
gures ;  a  coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a  multitude  of 
fio-ures  and  animals  ;  a  landfcape,  wherein  Flora  is 
crowned  by  a  nymph  ;  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs;  a  fmall  fea-landfcapc,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
In  the  polfcffinn  of  the  king  of  France,  a  woman  play- 
ing with  a  dog,  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius, both  in  wood  ;  Orpheus  in  hell,  &c. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  the  Romilh  church.  It  is  compofcd  of  matins, 
lauds,  firll,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the 
compline  or  poll  communio. 

The  breviary  of  Rome  is  general,  and  may  be  ufed 
in  all  places  ;  but  on  the  model  of  this  various  others 
have  been  built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefc,  and  each 
order  of  religious. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  almoft  all 
churches  and  monafleries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites: 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalier  into  20  parts.  In  gene- 
ral, the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  one 
containing  the  office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  of 
the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds,  firfl,  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline  ;  that  is,  of 
fevcn  different  hours,  on  account  of  that  faying  of  Da- 
vid,  Septifs  hi  die  laiidi:7ii  dixitibi. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient  : 
there  have  been  infcricd  in  it  ilie  livcsof  the  faints,  full 
of  ridiculous  and  ill-attefted  (lories,  which  gave  occafion 
to  fc  veral  reformaticms  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologn  ;  by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  \'I1I.  and  Urban  VIII.  ; 
and  alfo  bv  fcveral  canlinals  and  bifliops,  each  lopping 
off  fome  extravagancies,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every 
body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  every  day;  but 
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BreTlator  by  degrees  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 
only,  who  are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  mortal  fin  and 
eceleliiltical  cenlbrcs,  to  recite  it  at  home,  when  they 
cannot  atltml  in  public.  In  the  14th  century,  there 
was  particular  rcfcrvc  granted  in  favour  of  bilhops,  who 
were  allowed  on  cxtraoriiinary  occalions,  to  pals  three 
days  without  rchcarrmg  the  breviary. 

This  office  was  originally  calleJ  cinf::!  ;  and  after- 
wards the /^riy/«;«///;  which  latter  name  iinpuristhit 
the  old  olEcc  was  abridged;  or  raihtr,  that  this  col- 
lection is  a  kinil  of  abriHgiiient  of  all  the  prayers. 

'i'iic  (ireviarjcx  now  in  ui'earc  innunurable;  the  dif- 
fcrciice  between  them  conlills  principally  in  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  thepfalms,  hymns,  pater-noltcri,  avc- 
Mirics,  creeds,  niagiiiticates, cantcnius's,  bencdict'is's, 
cauticauuis's,  nunc  diniittis's,  mifcrere's,  hallchijiih's, 
gloria  patri's,  3cc. 

Breviary,  in  Roman  antitjuity,  a  book  firft  intro- 
duced by  Augullus,  containing  an  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  p  iblic  money. 

BREVIATOR,  an  oiliccr  under  the  eaftern  empire, 
wliofc  bufinefsits  was  to  write  and  traullatc  briefs. — At 
Rome,  thofe  arc  (lyled  breviators,  or  aiontiatori,  who 
didate  and  draw  up  the  pope's  briefs. 

BREVIBUS  A  ROTULis  liberandis,  a  writ  or 
command  to  a  iherilf  to  deliver  to  hisfuccedbr  the  coun- 
ty, with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

RREVIER,  among  printers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type 
or  letter  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  deno- 
minates a  thing  brief  or  ihort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufcd  in  fpeaking  of 
the  flylc  or  compofuion  of  difcourfc.  Brevity  of  dif- 
courfe  is  byfome  called  l/rachy logia  zr,A  brcv:!oqnei:!'ut ; 
fomciimes  lacjiiifiuus.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re- 
markable for  the  brevity  of  their  flyle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  onearillng  from  drynefs,  iiovtny,  and 
narrownefs  of  genius;  the  other  from  judgment  and 
reflexion  ;  wliich  latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is 
fo  clFential  to  a  tale,  a  long,  and  an  epigram,  that 
without  it  they  necelFarily  languilh  and  become  dull. 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks 
or  conditions  of  eloquence  ;  but  the  rules  they  pre- 
fcribe  for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  ftill 
to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little.  A  jufl  brevity  is  attained  by  ufjug  all  the  words 
which  are  neceilary,  and  none  but  thofe  which  arc  ne- 
celTary.  Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  liad,  by  chool'ing  a 
word  which  has  the  force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  lafl 
kind  which  (^lintilian  admires  fo  much  in  Salluft;  and 
the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufcd  fo 
much  obfcurity. 

BREVIUMcusTos.     Sec  Custos. 

BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  Unit- 


J 
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felf.  There  arc  however,  great  difimtcs  among  the  Erewcr, 
feveral  writers  as  to  the  number  of  his  works.  Thofe  i'rc»"t> 
which  have  been  afcribcd  to  him  with  any  certainty  *  " 
arc,  I.  The  country  girl,  a  comedy.  2.  The  love  fick 
king,  a  comedy.  And,  ^  Lirgua  :  a  piece  in  regard 
to  which  Winltanlcy  records  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
in  ujct-nt  caufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  (iillurbtd  thepeace 
ot  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  I7ih  century.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  this  play  was  acl'd  31  Cambridge, 
Oliver  Cromwell  (liicn  a  youth)  acted  a  part  in  it.  The 
fubdance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among  theScnfes 
lor  a  crown  which  Lingua  had  laid  for  them  to  tind. 
The  part  allotted  to  young  Croniivcll  was  tliat  of 
T«//.vj,  or  Touch  ;  who  having  obtsined  the  conteflcd 
coronet,   makes  this  fpiriicd  declamation  : 

Rofes  and  bays,  pack  hence  I  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  inverts: 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !  fure  the  (lave 
Meafur'd  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet. — 
They  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  ! 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  translorm'd 
Unto  the  (tiered  temper  of  a  king. 
Ml  thinks  I  hear  my  noble  parahies 
Styling  me  Cafar,  or  Great  AUxandtr, 
Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and 

more  cfpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeech,  tjiat  it  was 
what  tirit  tired  his  foul  with  ambition,  and  excited  him 
from  the  poffellion  of  an  imaginary  crown  to  ilretch 
his  views  to  that  of  a  real  one;  for  the  accompliQi- 
inent  of  which  he  was  content  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood. 

Brewer,  a  perfon  whoprofeflcs  the  art  of  brewing. 

There  arc  companies  of  brewers  in  moil  capital  ci- 
ties :  That  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1 427  by 
Henry  VI.  and  that  of  Paris  is  ftill  older. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfds  of  a  brewer,  or  a  brcw- 
houfc,  are,  A  lurnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  laving 
fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  fmoke  leaft  it  taint  the  li- 
quor; a  copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead;  a  ma(k- 
vat  near  the  head  ;  a  cooler  near  the  malk-vat ;  and  a 
guile-vat  under  the  cooler:  adjoining  to  all  are  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  receive  the  worts  and  liquors. 

Bum  F.RS-Havtii,  a  good  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe  on  the  coall  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  South  Sea.  The  Dutch  landed 
forces  here  in  1645,  deligning  to  get  polfelKon  of  fome 
part  of  Chili ;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  natives.  W.Long. 82.  S.  Lat.42. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer 
from  Malt.  j 

Though  the  art  of  brewing  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  No  fettled 
chemiftry,  and  certainly  depends  upon  fixed  an<l  inva-  thcirof 


ed  Netherlands,  fituated   in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.     riable  principles  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  thatl>"'""'t 
52.  fciencc,  thefe  principles  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 

BREWER  (.'Vnthony),  a  dramatic  poet  who  flou-  invefligated.  For  want  of  a  fettled  theory,  therefore, 
riflied  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  appears  to  the  praflice  of  this  art  is  found  to  be  precarious;  and 
have  been  held  in  high  ellimation  by  the  wits  of  that     to  fucceed   unaccountably  with  fome,  and   mifgiTC  as 

unaccoiMitably  with  others.    Some  few  hints,  however, 
have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  id  eftablilli  a  regular 
theory  of  brewing;  the  principal  of  which  we  (hall 
lay  before  our  readers. 
The  ufiial  proccCs  of  brewing  is  as  follows :  A  qnan- 


timc,  as  may  be  more  particularly  gathered  from  an  ele- 
gant compliment  paid  to  him  in  a  poem  called  Stefi  to 
Parnalfm,  wherein  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  call  the  mufes  to  his  alfillance,  and  is  even 
iet  oil  an  C(][uality  with  the  immortal  Shukcfpeare  hiiu- 
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tity  of  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the  height 
of  the  fteam  be  over  ;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a 
q.iamity  of  nuk  in  the  mulhing  tub,  as  nukes  it  of  a 
confiilcnce  ftiffenoiigh  to  be  jail  well  rowed  up  :  afltr 
llindiiig  thus  a  quarter  ol  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity 
of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before  :  lallly, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  llrong  or  weak. 
— This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majk'tng. — The 
whole  now  Itands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lels,  ac- 
cording to  the  flrength  of  the  wort  or  the  difference  of 
weather,  and  is  then  drawn  otf  into  a  receiver  ;  and  the 
maihing  repeated  for  a  fecoud  wort,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  lirft,  only  the  water  mufl  be  cooler  than 
before,  and  mull  not  lland  above  half  the  time.  The 
t  vo  worts  arc  then  to  he  mixed,  the  intended  quantity 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  gently 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two  ; 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  flraiued  from  it 
into  the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yefl  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  it  is  left  to  work  or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to 
tnn  iqi.  For  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  malhing  with 
the  water  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcre- 
tion.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  rtfulting  from 
the  two  firll  mafliings  mull  be  ufcd  as  liquor  for  a  third 
malhing  of  frelh  malt 

Froin  confidering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  circumflances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  may  ealily 
fee  thit  it  mufl  be  a  very  precarious  one.  The  fucccfs 
of  the  operation,  /.  e.  tlie  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  mull 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  on  that  of  the  water  with  whicli  it  is  infufed  ; 
on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  the  infulion  ;  on  the 
length  of  time  the  infufio.i  is  continued  ;  on  the  proper 
degree  of  boiling,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops 
employed  ;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  &c. : 
a'l  which,  as  already  obfervcd,  have  never  yet  been 
th(jroUi?;hly  inveftigated  and  afcertained. 

The  manner  of  making  malt  Sir  Robert  Murray  de- 
fcribes  as  follows. — Take  good  barley  newly  threllied, 
&G.  ;  put  about  fix  Englifli  quarters  in  a  flone  trough 
full  of  water,  where  let  it  fteep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
bright  reddilh  colour  ;  which  will  be  in  about  three 
days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  moKlure  or  drynefs, 
fra'allnefs  or  bignefs,  of  the  grain,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  fummer, 
malt  never  makes  vvell  ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer 
llecping  than  in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known 
when  it  is  deeped  enough  by  other  marks  befidcs  the 
colour  of  the  water  ;  as  by  the  exccffive  fwelling  of  the 
grain  if  it  be  over-lleeped,  and  by  too  much  foftnefs  ; 
being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper,  like  the  barley 
prepared  to  make  broth  of.  When  it  is  fufEciently 
fteeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps 
to  let  the  water  drain  from  it ;  then,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fconp,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the  com'wg 
heap,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  princi- 
pal fkill.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  forementioned  qualities  of  the  grain, 
&c.  before  it  come  to  the  right  temper  of  malt  ;  whicli 
that  it  may  do  equally,  is  mainly  defired.  While  it  lies 
in  this  heap,  it  mud  be  carefully  looked  to  after  the 
firft  I J  or  16  hours  :   for  about  that  time  the  grains 


begin  to  put  forth  roots  ;  which  when  they  Iiave  equal-    BrcwJof, 

ly  and  fully  done,  the  malt  mufl,  within  an  hour  alter,  '       '' 

be  turned  over  with  a  fcoop  ;  otherwifc  the  grains  will 
begin  to  put  forth  the  blade  and  fpire  alfo,  which  muH 
by  all  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the  malt  do  not 
come  equally,  but  that  which  lies  in  the  middle,  being 
warmed,  came  the  fooncll  ;  the  whole  mull  be  turned, 
fo  that  what  was  outmoft  may  be  inmoll  ;  and  thus  it 
is  uianaged  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  loon  as  the  malt  is 
fulliciently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  I'pread  it  to  a  depth 
not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  ;  and  by  that  time  it  is 
all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  again  three  or 
four  times.  Afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by 
degrees  ;  and  continue  to  do  fo  tor  the  fpacc  of  48 
houri  at  leafl.  This  frequent  turning  it  over,  cools, 
dries,  and  deadens  the  grain  ;  whereby  it  becomes  mel- 
low, melts  ealily  in  brewing,  and  feparates  entirely  from 
the  hulk.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high 
as  you  can  ;  where  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot  as  your 
hand  can  endure  it,  which  ufually  happens  in  about  the 
fpacc  of  ;o  hours.  This  perfeiils  the  fweetncfs  and 
mellowncfs  of  the  malt.  After  it  is  fufhcicntly  heated, 
throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again  about 
fix  or  eight  hours  after  j  and  then  lay  it  on  a  kiln  with 
a  hair-cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it  ;  where,  after  on» 
fire  which  mufl  lafl  24  hours,  give  it  another  more 
flow,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  a  third  :  for  if  the 
malt  be  not  thorougiily  dried,  it  cannot  be  well  ground, 
neither  will  it  dillblve  well  in  the  brewing;  but  the 
ale  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  for  keeping. 

From  this  account  of  the  procefs  of  malting,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  befides  the  proper  management  in  wetting, 
turning,  &c.  the  drying  is  an  article  of  the  utmoll  con- 
fequence  ;  and  concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  M.  Couibrune  has  re- 
lated the  following  experiments.  "  In  an  earthen  pan, 
of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep, 
I  put  as  much  of  the  paled  malts,  very  unequally 
grown,  as  filled  it  on  a  level  to  the  brim.  This  1  pla- 
ced over  a  little  charcoal  lighted  in  a  fmall  Itove,  and 
kept  continually  ftirring  it  from  bottom  to  top  ;  at 
firll  it  did  not  feel  fo  damp  as  it  did  about  half  an  hour 
after. 

"  In  about  an  hour  more,  it  began  to  look  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  appeared 
more  fwelled  than  before.  Every  one  is  fcnlible  ho\T 
loug-continned  cuflom  alone  makes  us  fufficient  judges 
of  colours.  Then  I  macerated  fomc  of  the  grains, 
and  found  they  were  nearly  foch  as  are  termed  liroivn 
malts.  On  (lirring  and  making  a  heap  of  them  to- 
wards tlic  middle,  I  placed  therein  at  about  half  depth 
the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  found  it  rofe  to  140 
degrees  :  here  the  malt  felt  very  damp,  and  had  but 
little  fmell. 

"  At  165  degrees  I  examined  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  before,  and  could  perceive  no  damp  :  the  malt 
was  very  brow  n  ;  and,  on  being  macerated,  fomc  few 
black  fpecks  appeared. 

"  Now  many  corns,  nearcfl  the  bottom,  were  be- 
come black  and  burnt  :  with  all  the  diligence  I  could 
ufe,  I  placed  my  thermometer  nearly  there,  and  it  rofe 
to  175  degrees.  But  the  particles  of  fire,  arifing  from 
the  ftove,  a.&  on  the  thermometer  in  proportion  to  the 
dillance  of  the  fituation  it  is  placed   in;  for  which, 
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Brewing,    through  the  whole  experiment,  an  abatement  of  5  de- 

' ^y—'  grees  (hould  be  allowed,  as  near  as  I  could  eflimate; 

fo  a  little  after,  putting  my  thermometer  in  the  fame 
polition,  where  nearly  half  the  corns  were  black,  it 
iliowed  180  degrees.  I  now  judged  that  the  water 
was  nearly  all  evaporated,  and  the  iieap  grew  black 
apaoc. 

"  Again,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  raifcd  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  I  found  the  thermometer  at  i?o 
degrees;  the  corn  tafted  burnt ;  and  the  whole,  at  top, 
appeared  aboutonehalf  part  a  full  brown,  the  rcll  black: 
on  being  macerated,  ftill  fome  white  fpecks  appeared  ; 
which  1  obferved  to  proceed  from  ihofc  barley-corns 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  germinated,  and  whofe 
parts  cohering  more  together,  the  fire,  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  had  not  penetrated  them  :  their  taOe  was  in- 
lipid,  the  mak  brittle,  and  readily  parting  from  the 
fkin  :  but  the  thermometer  was  now  more  various,  as  it 
was  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  bottom ;  and  here 
1  judged  all  the  true  malt  to  be  charred. 

"  However,  I  continued  the  experiment;  and  at  190 
degrees  flill  found  fome  white  fpecks  on  macerating 
the  grain  ;  the  acrofpire  always  appearing  of  a  deeper 
black  or  brown  than  the  outward  ikin  :  the  corn  now 
fried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

"  I  next  increafed  the  lire  ;  the  thermometer,  pla- 
ced in  the  mean  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  corn,  Iliowed  210  degrees.  The 
malt  hilTed,  fried,  and  fmoked  abundantly;  though, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  the  grain  h.id  been  kept  llir- 
ring,  yet,  on  examination,  the  whole  had  not  been 
equally  atfotled  with  the  fire.  I  found  a  great  part 
thereof  reduced  to  perteft  cinders,  eafily  crumbling  to 
duft  between  the  fingers,  fome  of  a  very  black  hue 
without  glofs,  fome  very  black  with  oil  Ihining  on 
the  outfide.  Upon  the  whole,  two-third  parts  of  the 
corn  were  perfectly  black  ;  the  reft  were  of  a  deep 
brown,  more  or  Icfs  fo,  as  they  were  hard,  lletly,  or 
imperfeiflly  germinated  ;  which  was  calily  difcovered 
by  the  length  of  the  flioot.  Moft  of  them  ftemcd  to 
have  loft  their  cohefion,  and  had  a  talte  rcfcniblingthat 
of  high  roafted  coffee. 

"  In  the  lafl  ftage  of  charring  the  malt,  I  fet  there- 
on a  wine-glafs  inverted,  into  which  arofc  a  pinguious 
oily  matter,  which  tafted  very  fait.  Perh.ips  it  may 
not  be  nnnecelTjry  to  fay,  (hat  the  length  of  time  this 
experiment  took  up  was  four  hours,  and  that  the  ef- 
feif  it  had  both  on  myfelf  and  the  pcrfon  who  attend- 
ed me  was  fuch  as  greatly  rcfenibled  the  cafe  of  ine- 
briation. 

"  Though,  from  hence,  it  is  not  polliblc  to  fix  the 
exafl  degree  of  heat  in  which  malts  charr,  yet  we  fee 
fome  black  appeared  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
165  degrees,  that  fome  were  entirely  black  at  175 
and  at  180  degrees,  that  the  grains  thus  afFecled  were 
fuch  as  had  been  pcrleflly  germinated,  and  that  thofe 
which  bore  a  greater  heat  were  dcfetlive  in  that  point  ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  with  aw  cx.itlncfs  that  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  purpofcs  of  brewing,  that  true  ger- 
minated mails  are  charred  in  heats  between  i7>  and 
iFo  degrees;  anil  that,  as  thcfc  correfpond  to  the  de- 
grees in  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  Hneft  fpirit  of  the 
grain  iifelf  boils,  or  difengages  itfcif  therefrom,  they 
may  point  out  to  us  the  reaibn  of  barley  bting  the  lincll 
grain  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing." 
Vol.111. 


From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  conflrvTrd  arfwiBj. 

the  following  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  dr)  -  ' — — 

nefs  of  mall,  with  the   colour  occalioncd  by  its  de- 
gree. 

Deg. 

1 19  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

129  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber. 

138  High  amber. 

143  Pale  brown. 

148  Brown. 

152  High  brown. 

157  Brown  inclining  to  black. 

162  High  brown  fpecklcd  with  black. 

167  Blackifli  brown  with  black  fpecks. 

171  Colour  of  burnt  coffee. 

176  Black. 
"  The  above  table  (fiys  he)  not  only  fhows  us  how 
to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  colour,  but 
alfo  when  a  grift  is  compofed  of  fevcral  forts  of  malt, 
what  efiecl  the  whole  will  have  when  blended  toge- 
ther by  extraaion;  and  although  poliibly  fome  fmall 
errors  m.iy  arife  in  judgments  thus  formed  by  our 
fcnfes,  yet  as  malts  occupy  different  volumes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  drynefs  in  the  praflice  of  brewing,  if 
the  refult  of  the  water  coming  in  contaft  with  the 
malt  Ihow  the  degree  expedted,  fuch  parcel  of  malt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  judged  of  rightly  in  the  degree  of 
drynefs  it  was  eftiraated  to  ;  fo  that  the  firft  trial  either 
confirms,  or  lets  us  numerically  right  as  to  our  opinioa 
thereof."  j 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  Icfs  heat  em-  Mr  Rich- 
ployed  in  drying  the  malt,  the  lliorier  time  will  be  re-  »rdf<>n"i 
quired  before  the  beer  is  fit  to  be  ufed  ;  and  of  this  our  «>'''«'''»- 


author  has  g 

veil  the  follow 

ng  table 

Dig. 

Dcg. 

119 

2  weeks. 

'4? 

6  months. 

124 

a  month. 

148 

10  months. 

129 

3  months. 

152 

I J  months. 

134 

4  months. 

157 

20  months. 

138 

6  months. 

162 

two  years. 

grow 


Laftly,  Mr  Combrune  hath  given  the  following  table 
Ihowing  the  tendency  beers  have  to  becotnc  fine,  when 
properly  brewed  from  malts  of  different  degrees  of  dry. 
nefs. 

Dcg.      Colour  of  malt. 
119  White. 
1 24  Cream  colour. 
129  Light  yellow. 
134  Amber  colour. 

138  High  amber, 

143  Pale  brown. 

148  Brown. 

152  High  brown. 

157  Brown  inclining  to 
black. 

162  Brown     fpeckled 
with  black. 

167  Bljckilh brown fpec-- 
kled  \«ith  black. 

1 71  Colour  of  burnt  cof- 
fee. 

176  Black. 


jbr, 


Thefe,  when  properly  brewed, 
become  fpontaneoufly  fine,  even 
ai  far  at  138°;  when  hrcwed 
for  amber  by  repealed  fermen- 
tations,  they  become    pelluciJ. 

liy    precipitation    ihefc 

ri^hi  in  a  fliort  time. 
/  With  precipitation  ihcfe  require 
^  8  or  10  montht  to  be  bright. 

'With  precipitation  thtfc  maybe 
„rine<t,    but    will  never   became 
bright. 

Thefe  with  dilEcuity  out  h* 
brewed  witlxot  fctiicg  the 
gooiU,  and  will  by  nu  mcani 
become  bright,  not  eTtnwi'.hthe 
llrougcft  acid  nieiidruum. 
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BrewinR.       In  a  pamphlet  cmided  "  Theoretic  hiuts  on  an  ini- 

* V 'proved  prai^lice  of  brewing  malt  liquors,  &c.  by  John 

Mr  Rich-  Riclurdfon,"  wc   have  the  following  obfcrvations  on 
ardfiin'«      the  nature  and  properties  of  inalt. 

obfervati-        "  The   procefs  of  making   malt  is  an   artificial  or 
ons.  forced  vegetation,  in  which  tlic  nearer  wc  approach  ilie 

footltcps  of  nature  in  her  ordinary  progrcfs,  the  more 
certainly  lliall  we  arrive  at  th.it  pcrfcdion  ot  which  tlic 
fiibieft  is  capable.  The  farmer  prefers  a  dry  Icafon 
to  low  his  corn  in,  that  the  common  moilUirc  of  the 
earth  may  but  gently  inhnuate  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  difpofc  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  future  Ihower,  and  the  action  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  mahlfcr  cannot  proceed  by  fuch  How  de- 
grees, but  makes  an  immerfion  in  water  a  fubllitute 
for  the  moillure  of  the  earth,  where  a  few  hours  infu- 
fion  is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  vegetation;  and  the  corn  is  accordingly  re- 
moved as  foon  as  it  appears  fully  faturated,  led  a  fo- 
lution,  and  confequently  a  dclfruiStioii  ot  fome  of  its 
parts,  fltould  be  the  cflVrt  of  a  longer  continuance  in 
water,  inllead  of  that  feparation  which  is  begun  by 
this  introduflion  of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of 
the  grain. 

"  Were  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this  removal,  it 
would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  would  enfiie : 
but  being  thrown  into  the  couch,  a  kind  of  vegetative 
fermentation  commences,  which  generates  heat,  and 
produces  the  tirfl  appearance  of  germination.  This 
Hate  of  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  many  days 
continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing:  but  being  in 
fo  large  a  body,  it  requires  occafionally  to  be  turned  over, 
and  fpread  thinner;  the  former  to  give  the  outward 
parts  of  the  heap  their  fliare  of  the  required  wannth 
and  moiflure,  both  of  which  are  lellcned  by  cxpofure 
to  the  air  ;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  progrcis  of  the  ve- 
getative to  the  putrefadive  fermentation,  which  would 
be  the  confequence  of  fufFering  it  to  proceed  beyond 
a  certain  degree. 

"  To  fupply  tJie  moiflure  thus  continually  decreaf- 
jng  by  evaporation  and  confumption,  an  occafionnl  but 
fparing  fprinkling  of  water  fliould  be  given  to  the  floor, 
to  recruit  the  languiihing  powers  of  vegetation,  and 
imitate  the  ihower  upon  the  corn  field.  But  this  fliould 
not  be  too  often  repeated ;  for,  as  in  the  field,  too 
much  rain,  and  too  little  fun,  produce  rank  flems  and 
thin  cars,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of 
courfe  too  little  dry  warmth,  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  malt,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  exiraflion  and  lofs  of 
fuch  of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  (lower  procefs  would 
have  been  duly  feparated  and  left  behind. 

"  By  the  flow  mode  of  conducing  vegetation  here 
recommended,  an  adaal  and  minute  reparation  of  the 
parts  takes  place.  The  germination  of  the  radicles 
and  acrofpire  carries  off  the  cohefive  properties  of  the 
barley,  thereby  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  the 
faccharine  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extract 
or  otherwife  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  fo 
long  as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hufk  ;  and 
by  how  much  it  is  wanting  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by 
fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  (hort  of  perfedion,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  beyond,  is  that  purpofe 
defeated. 

This  is  very  evident  to  the  mofl  common  obfcr- 
vation,  on  examining  a  kernel  of  malt  iu  the  different 


flages  of  its  progrefs.  When  the  acrofpire  has  fiiot  ISrcwing-. 
but  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  lower  part  only  " 
is  converted  into  that  yellow  iiccharinc  flour  wc  arc  fe- 
licitous about,  whilll  the  o;hcr  half  aftlirds  nooilur 
figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  its  tirft  germi- 
nation. Let  it  advance  to  two-thirds  of  the  length, 
and  the  lower  end  will  not  only  have  incrcafcd  its  fac- 
charine flavour,  but  will  have  proportionally  extended 
its  bulk,  fo  as  to  have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalied. 
This,  or  even  Icfs  than  this,  is  contended  for  by  many 
nialtllers,  as  a  fufhcient  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  which 
they  fay  has  done  its  bufmefs  as  foon  as  it  has  palled 
the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need  feck  no  fur- 
ther for  their  conviclion  of  error,  than  the  examination 
here  alluded  to. 

"  Let  the  kernel  be  llit  down  the  middle,  and  tailed 
at  cither  end,  whilft  green  ;  or  let  the  ef?'efts  of  niaf- 
ticaiion  be  tried  when  it  is  dried  off;  when  llic  former 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearancesjuft  mentioned, 
the  latter  10  difcovcr  the  unw  rought  parts  of  the  grain, 
in  a  body  of  flony  hardnefs,  which  has  no  other  cfTecfl 
in  the  malli-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a  large  portion 
of  the  liquor,  and  coniribuiing  to  ihc  retention  of 
thofe  faccharine  parts  of  the  malt  which  are  in  contaft 
with  ii  :  whence  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  three 
bufluls  of  malt,  iniperfedt  in  this  proportion,  arc  but 
equal  to  two  of  that  which  is  carried  to  its  utmofl  per- 
fertion.  By  this  is  meant  the  farthefl  advance  of  the 
acrofpire,  when  it  is  jufl  burlling  from  its  confinment, 
before  it  has  efTefted  its  enlargement.  The  kernel  is 
then  uniform  in  its  internal  appearance,  and  of  a  rich 
fwcetnefs  in  flavour,  equal  to  any  thing  we  can  con- 
ceive obtainable  from  imperfeA  vegetation.  If  the  acro- 
fpire be  fufFered  to  proceed,  the  racaly  fuhflance  melts 
into  a  liquid  fweet,  which  foon  paffes  into  the  blade, 
and  leaves  the  hufk  entirely  exhaufled. 

"  The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efTorts  of 
vegetation,  and  lofl  by  its  more  powerful  aftion,  re- 
vives and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  in  the  flem,  but 
is  then  too  much  difpcrfed  and  altered  in  its  form  to 
anfwer  any  of  the  known  purpofes  of  art. 

"  Were  we  to  inquire,  by  what  means  the  fame 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal  por- 
tions of  the  faccharine  matter  in  diflcrent  fituations, 
we  fliould  perhaps  find  it  principally  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent qualiiies  of  the  water  ufed  in  malting.  Hard 
water  is  very  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and 
foft  will  vary  its  effefls  according  to  the  predomina- 
ting qualities  of  its  impregnations.  Pure  elementary 
water  is  in  iifcif  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tubes  of 
the  roots,  rifing  into  the  body,  and  there  difperfing  its 
acquired  viitues,  perfpiring  by  innumerable  fine  pores 
at  the  furface,  and  thence  evaporating  by  the  purefl 
diftillalioii  into  the  open  aimofphere,  where  it  begins 
anew  its  round  of  colleding  frcfli  properties,  in  order 
to  its  preparation  for  frefh  fervice. 

"  This  theory  leads  us  to  the  confideration  of  an 
attempt  to  increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccha- 
rum  of  malt  by  adventitious  means  ;  but  it  mufl  be  ob- 
fcrved  on  this  occafion,  that  no  addition  to  water  will 
rife  into  the  veflels  of  plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the 
filter;  the  pores  of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  fine  llrainers  or  abforbing  velFels  employed  by 
nature  in  her  nicer  operations,  we  by  analogy  conclude, 

that 
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IJMwing.  that  properties  fo  iniimately  blended  with  water  as  to 

*- '  pafs  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  ihc  oecoiioniy  of 

the  oilier,  and  vie:  virfa. 

"  Siippofiiij;  ilie  mak  to  have  obtaincii  it;.  Litiaofl  per- 
fei.T;ion,  according  to  tiic  criterion  here  inciikatcd,  to 
prevent  its  farther  pro^refs  and  ffcme  it  in  tliat  Itate, 
we  arc  to  call  in  the  alllftancc  of  a  licat  fiitticicat  tode- 
llroy  the  action  of  vejjetation,  by  evaporatin^;  every  par- 
ticle of  water,  and  thince  kaving  it  in  a  (tate  ol  pre- 
iervation,  lit  for  the  prcfcnt  or  fnturc  purpoie  of  tiic 
brewer. 

"  Thus  having  all  its  moiflure  cxirafted,  and  being 
by  the  previo.is   proccfi  deprived  of  its   cohcfivc   pro 
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wc  find,  that  fiieh  parts  of  the  fubjeft,  as  might  \.i\t 
been  fcvcrally  extraded  for  the  purpofes  of  a  more  :i.- 
timate  I'.nion  by  fcrmcniaiion,  arc,  by  great  heat  in 
curing,  burnt  and  blended  fo  ctFcctually  togtihcr,  thai 
all  dilcriniinaiion  is  loft,  the  nnfernicniablcarccxtrji;- 
cd  with  the  fermentable,  ihe  integrant  with  the  coii- 
llitucnt,  to  a  vtry  gicat  lofs  bo;h  of  fpiririii-fny  and 
tranfparency.  In  paler  malts,  the  extracting  liipi  t 
produces  a  fi  ])arjiion  which  cannot  be  cftiikd  in  browi;, 
where  the  parts  arc  fo  incorjiorated,  that  unlcfs  the 
brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  fcveral  qua- 
lities and  attachincnis,  he  will  bring  over,  with  the 
bnrnt  mixture  of  facchariiic  and  mucilaginojs  princi- 
perty,  the  body  of  the  grain  is  left  a  mere  lump  of  pies,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorchcd  oils,  as  no 
riour  fo  eafily  divilible,  that,  the  hulk  being  taken  fermentation  can  aiienuatc,  no  precipitants  remove  ; 
off,  a  mark  may  be  made  wiih  the  kernel,  as  with  a  lor,  being  in  themfclves  impediments  to  the  adion 
piece  of  foft  chalk.  The  extradible  qualities  of  this  of  fermentation,  they  letien  its  efficacy,  and  being  of 
dour  are,  a  facclnrum  clofcly  united  with  a  large  quan-  the  fame  fpeciiic  gravity  with  the  beer,  they  rcnTa;:: 
tity  of  the  farinaceous  mucilage  peculiar  to  bread  corn,  fufpended  in,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  of  it,  an 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  enveloped  by  a  fine  earthy  offence  to  the  eye,  and  a  naufca  to  the  palate  to  the 
fubflauce,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the  imprtlhon     laiell  period." 
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of  water  applied  at  ditlerent  times  and  different  degrees 
of  heat,  and  each  part  predominating  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  application. 

"  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particle, 
if  we  had  in  the  fcalbn  proper  for  making,  a  folar  heat 
fuflicient  to  produce  perfei5l  drynefs,  it  were  praflicablc 
to  reduce  beer  nearly  colourlcfs;  but  that  being  want- 
ing, and  the  force  of  cuflom  having  made  it  neceflavy 
to  give  our  beers  varioas  tiniflures  and  qualities  rcfult- 
ing  from  hre,  for  the  accommodation  of  various  lallcs, 
we  are  neceffitated  lo  apply  fuch  heats  in  the  drying 
as  Ihall  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  prefervatiou, 
but  give  the  complexion  and  property  required. 

"  To  effeft  this  with  certainty  and  precifion,  the 
introduftios  of  the  thermometer  isneceilary;  but  the 
real  advantages  of  its  application  are  only  to  be  known 
by  experiuicnt,  on  acc;):mt  of  the  ditTtrent  conflruc- 
tiou  of  different  kilns,  the  irregularity  of  the  heat  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt, 
the  diftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
floor,  &c.  Sec.  for  though  fimilar  h  eais  will  produce 
fimilar  effects  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  difper- 
fionof  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  medium 
fpot  muft  be  found  for  the  local  fitnation  of  ihe  ther- 
mometer ere  a  ftandard  can  be  fixed  for  afcertaining 
cffeds  upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the  feveral  de- 
grees neccllary  for  the  purpofes  of  porter,  amber,  pale 
l)cers,  &c.  are  ealily  difcovered  to  the  utmoft  exadtnefs, 
and  become  the  certain  rule  of  future  praftice. 

"  Though  curtom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  injundion 
of  variety  in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
imitate  the  loffes  we  often  fultain,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences we  combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate. 

"  The  f  irther  wc  purfuc  the  deeper  tinis  of  colour 
by  an  incre.ife  of  heat  beyond  that  wliicli  limple  pre- 
fervatiou rcipiires,  the  more  we  injurethe  valuable  qua- 
lities of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that  fcorchcd  oils 
turn  black,  and  that  calcined  fu^^ar  alfumes  the  fame 
complexion.  Similar  effeifts  are  producible  in  malts, 
in  proportion  to  the  incrcafe  of  heat,  or  the  time  of 
their  continuing  expofed  to  it.  The  parts  of  the  whole 
being  fo  united  by  nature,  an  injury  cannnot  be  done 
to  the  one,  without   affcfting  the  other;  accordingly 


Tile  next  confideration  is  the  quality  of  the  water 
to  be  employed  in  brewing  ;  and  here  foft  water  is  u- 
nivcrfally  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for 
the  purpofes  of  malliing  and  fermentation.  Tranfpa- 
rency is,  however,  more  ealily  obtained  by  the  ufc  of 
hard  than  foft  water:  flrft,  from  its  inaptitude  to  tx- 
traft  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous 
matter,  which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  oc- 
cafions  its  turbidity ;  fccondly,  from  its  greater  ten- 
dency 10  a  Hate  of  quietude  after  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  finilhed,  by  which  thofe  floating  particles  arc 
more  at  liberty  to  fubfide;  and,  laftly,  from  the  mu- 
tual aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  tliofc  of  the  materials,  which  by  their  greater  fpc- 
cific  gravity  ihusaggrcgaied,  not  only  precipitate  theiu- 
fclvcs,  but  carry  down  alio  that  lighter  iLucilage  juft 
mentioned.  For  thefe  reafons,  hard  water  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  brewing  of  porter  and  fuch  beers  as 
require  a  fulnefs  of  palate,  when  drawn  to  tlie  great 
lengths  of  the  London  brewery,  and  of  foiiic  country 
fiiuations. 

The  purity  of  water  is  determined  by  its  lightnefs; 
and  in  this,  diflilled  water  only  can  claim  any  material 
degree  of  perfei^ion.  Rainwater  is  the  purell  of  all 
naturally  produced  :  but  by  the  perpetual  exhalations 
of  vegetables,  and  other  fine  fubllanccs  floating  ia  the 
atmofpliere,  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  entirely  free 
from  thofe  qualities  which  pond  and  river  waters  pof- 
fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  Thefe,  efpecially  of  rivers 
running  through  fens  and  niorallcs,  from  the  quantity 
of  grafs  and  weeds  growing  therein,  imbibe  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetable  folutious  which  occaflons  them  to 
contain  more  fermeniable  malter,  and  confcquenily  to 
yield  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit ;  but  at  the  lV.mc  time 
induces  fuch  a  tendency  to  acidity  as  will  not  ealily 
be  conquered.  This  is  more  to  be  apprehended  to- 
wards the  laiicr  end  of  the  funimer  than  at  any  other 
time;  bccaufe  thefe  vegetable  fubflancrs  are  then  in  a 
Hate  of  decay,  and  thence  more  readily  impart  their 
pernicious  qualities  to  the  water  which  pall'es  over 
them. 

At  fueh  an  unfavonrablc  time,  Ilioiild  the  brewer 

be  nerelliiated    to  purfue   his  prailice,  it  will  behove 

hiin  to  pay  the  iitmofl  attention  to  the  caufe  of  this 

3  Z  2  dif- 
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r>rew!ng.  difpofiiion  in  his  liquor,  and    ihence  endeavour  to  pre- 

^^~ —  vent  ilic  ill  coiifcqiicnccs,  by  conduding  liis  proctis  lo 

ihc  extradion  and  conibiii.ition  of  facli  parts  of  the  ma- 
terials as  his  jiidgincnt  informs  him  will  bell  comucr- 
aJ-l  its  ftft-ds. 

U'iicrc  there  is  the  liberty  of  clioicc,  \vc  would  re- 
commend the  life  of  [hat  water  which,  from  natural 
parity,  equally  free  of  ihc  anllcrity  of  inibilicd  tarilis, 
and  ilic  rankncfs  of  vegetable  faturation,  has  a  ioU 
Ailncfs  upon  the  palate,  is  totally  (lavourlefs,  inodorous, 
and  colourlel's  ;  whence  it  is  the  better  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  retcHtion  of  fuch  qualities  as  the  pro- 
ccls  of  brewing;  is  to  comminiicate  and  prcferve. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conlidcred  is  the  proper  de- 
gree of  beat  to  be  employed  in  making  the  infulion : 
and  here  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  niiill  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  liiccefs  of  the  o- 
peraticm,  it  is  extremely  dilHcult,  perhaps  impollible, 
to  fix  upon  a  prccile  llandard  that  lliall  at  all  times 
fully  aniwcr  the  purpofe.  On  this  fiibjed  Mr  llichard- 
fon  prefents  us  with  the  following  obfervations. 

"  The  quality  of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refem- 
bles  that  ot  common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  pradicable  lo 
reduce  it  ;  and  its  charaderilfical  properties  are  entirely 
owing  to  its  intimate  eonnedion  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  ntalt,  from  which  llich  dillinguilhing  flavoursof 
beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  the 
hop.  Were  it  not  for  ihele  properties,  the  brewer  might 
adopt  the  uie  of  fugar,  molaires,  honey,  or  the  fweet  of 
any  vegetable  to  equal  advantage  ;  which  cannot  now 
be  done,  nnlefs  an  eligible  fuccedaneum  be  found  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe.  As  we  are  at  prefent  circum- 
Itanccd,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would  turn  more  to 
the  brewer's  account.  We  have  in  malt  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  groller  principles,  and  would  government 
permit  the  introdudion  of  a  foreign  addition  to  the 
faccharine,  which  is  too  deficient,  many  valuable  im- 
provements might  be  made  from  it ;  as  we  could,  by  a 
judicious  application  of  fiich  adventitious  principle,  pro- 
duce a  fecond  and  third  wort,  of  quality  very  little  infe- 
rior to  the  firfl. 

"  But  in  thefe  experiments  a  very  particular  atten- 
tion would  be  necellary  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the 
water  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry 
'how  far  a  nienllruum  faturated  with  one  principle  may 
be  capable  of  dilfolving  another.  Such  a  confideration 
is  the  more  neceffary  on  this  occafion  to  dired  us  clear 
of  two  extremes  equally  difagreeable  :  the  firlt  is,  that 
of  applying  the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch  a  heat  as 
to  bring  ofT  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer, 
thus  wanting  its  natural  fliare  of  faccharum,  a  harlhnefs 
and  aufterity  which  (carce  any  time  the  brewer  could 
allow  v.'ould  be  able  to  dilFipate  ;  the  other  is,  that  of 
previoufly  loading  the  menftruum  with  the  adopted 
Aveet  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  to  deftroy  its  folvent 
force  upon  the  charaderifiical  qualities  we  wilh  to 
unite  with  it,  and  thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folution  of 
fugar.  The  reqiifite  mean  is  that  of  confidering  what 
portion  of  the  faccharine  quality  has  been  extracfled  in 
the  firft  wort,  acccording  to  the  quantity  of  water  and 
degree  of  heat  applied  ;  and  then  to  make  fuch  a  pre- 
vious addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  jnft  ferve  to 
connicrbalance  the  deficiency,  and  affimilate  with  that 


portion  of  the  remaining  principles  we  are  laiigr.t  to  Hrewinp. 
txptiH  will  be  cxtradcd  with  the  fucceeding  Wort.         >— ^^— 

"  Krom  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of 
malt,  it  is  cafy  to  conceive,  thai  the  former,  or  faccha- 
rine or  nuicilaginous  pans,  yield  molt  readily  lo  the 
imprcllion  of  water,  and  that  at  fo  low  a  degree  of  heat 
as  woidd  have  no  vilible  tffccl  upon  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  lo  have  a  certain  proportion  of  every 
part,  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  the  means  of  ob- 
taiiiiiig  it  refts  in  a  judicious  variation  of  the  cxtradiiig 
heat  according  to  the  fcvcral  proportions  required. 

"  A  low  degree  of  heat,  ading  piincii'ally  upon  the 
faccharum,  produces  a  wort  replete  with  a  rich  loft 
fweet,  fully  impregnated  with  its  attendant  mucilage, 
and  in  quantity  much  exceeding  that  obtainable  from 
incrcaftd  heat;  which  by  its  more  powerful  infinuation 
inlo  the  body  of  the  malt  adiug  upon  all  the  pans  to- 
gether, extrads  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oleaginous 
and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  lliort  in  fofinefs,  fulnefs, 
fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  coa- 
gulating property  of  the  mucilage,  which,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  Hour,  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  pafle  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat  applied  ;  by  which 
means  it  not  only  locks  up  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
faccharum  contained  therein,  but  retains  with  it  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  extrading  liquor,  which 
would  otherwifc  have  drawn  out  the  imprifoned  fucet, 
ihence  lefiening  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
worts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been  known  to  have 
had  fo  powerful  an  effed:,  as  to  have  occafioncd  the 
ftiting  of  the  goods,  or  the  uniting  the  whole  into  a 
pafly  niafs  ;  for  though  heat  increafes  the  folvent  powers 
of  water  in  moll  inftances,  there  are  fome  in  which  it 
totally  deflroys  iheni.  Such  is  the  prefcncc  of  fiour, 
which  it  converts  into  pafie  ;  befidcs  ihofe  of  blood, 
eggs,  and  fome  other  animal  fiibdances,  which  it  in- 
variably tends  to  harden. 

"  From  a  knowledge  of  ihcfe  efFeds,  we  form  our 
ideas  of  the  variations  neceflary  in  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
trading  liquor  ;  which  are  of  more  extenfive  utility 
than  has  yet  been  intimated,  though  exceedingly  limi- 
ted in  their  extent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

"  The  mort  common  cfFeds  of  too  low  a  heat,  be- 
fides  fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an 
infipidityof  the  flavourof  the  beer,  and  a  want  of  ear- 
ly iranfparency  from  the  fuperabundance  of  mucilagi- 
nous matter  txtraded  by  fucii  heats,  which,  after  the 
utmofl  ertorts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the  beer  tur- 
bid with  filch  a  cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will 
require  the  feparation  and  precipitation  of  many  months 
to  difperfe. 

"  The  contrary  application,  of  too  much  heat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  leflcns  the  mucilage,  has,  as  we 
have  feen  before,  the  efTed  of  diminilhing  the  faccha- 
rum alfo;  whence  that  lean  thin  quality  obfervable  in 
fome  beers;  and,  by  extrading  an  over  proportion  of 
oleaginous  and  earthy  particles,  renders  the  bufinefs 
of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  imprclfes 
an  auflerity  on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily  be  effaced. 

"  Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  extraft  cannot 
be  univcrfally  afcertained.  An  attention  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is 
abfolutely  nccelFary  to  the  obtaining  every  due  advan» 
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Jrewing.  fagc  ;  nor  mufl  the  period  ai  which  the  beer  is  iiileiutcd 
'—-'<■'—'  for  life  be  omiiicd  in  the  accovuit.  The  quality  of  tlic 
water  alfo  claims  a  (hare  in  the  conlidcraiioii,  in  order 
10  fiipjily  that  deficient  thinncfs  atid  want  of  folvent 
force  in  lurd,  and  to  allow  for  the  natural  fulncfs  and 
fermentative  quality  of  foft ;  a  particular  to  which 
LonJon  in  a  great  nieafiirc  owes  the  peculiar  nuiciia- 
giiijiis  and  nutritious  quality  of  its  malt  liquors. 

♦'  Altlio.igh  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  in- 
difpenCable,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  fro:n  the  fuull  extent 
of  the  utinolf  variety,  that  tbry  cannot  be  tar  dillant. 
If,  thtrcf)re,  wc  know  that  a  certain  degree  extrafls 
the  fird  principles  in  a  certain  proportion,  we  need  not 
inuch  confideraiion  to  tix  upon  another  degree  that 
fhall  produce  the  required  proportion  of  the  remaining 
qualities,  and  cfTet^  that  equal  diftribution  of  jnirts  in 
the  extrart  which  it  is  the  biilinefs  of  fermentation  to 
form  into  a  confident  whole." 

Tlie  principal  ule  of  boiling,  as  it  rcfpefls  the  worts 
particularly,  is  to  fcparate  the  groifer  or  more  palpable 
parts  of  the  extraft,  preparatory  to  that  more  minute 
icparation  which  is  to  be  clleded  in  the  gyle  tun.  The 
eye  is  a  very  competent  judge  of  this  cffefl  ;  for  the 
concretions  into  which  the  continued  adion  of  boiling 
forms  iliofc  parts  arc  obvious  to  the  llightell  infpcftion, 
whilll  the  perfed  tr^ufparcncy  of  the  interflices  of  the 
worts  points  out  its  utility  in  promoting  that  delirablc 
quality  in  the  beer.  Thcfe  coagulable  pans  arc  formed 
from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already  mentioned  ; 
and  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
firlf  worts  than  in  ihofe  that  come  after  ;  at  the  fame 
lime,  they  are  in  thefe  lall  fo  mingled  with  a  quantity 
of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they  become  much  more 
difficultly  coagiilable  in  the  weak,  worts  than  in  fucli  as 
are  llronger,  and  hence  thcfe  require  to  be  much  longer 
boiled  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  hops  are  generally  added, 
which  arc  found  to  be  abfolutely  nccell'iry  for  prevent- 
ing the  too  great  tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The  fine 
elfential  oil  of  hops  being  mod  volatile  and  foonefl  ex- 
trafted,  we  arc  thence  taught  the  advantage  of  boiling 
the  4irfi  wort  no  longer  than  is  fufhcient  to  form  the 
exirafl,  without  expofing  it  to  the  action  of  the  fire  fo 
long  as  to  diinpate  the  finer  parts  of  this  mofl  valu- 
able principle,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  it. 
To  the  fubfequent  worts  we  can  afford  a  larger  allow- 
ance, and  purfue  the  means  of  prefcrvation  fo  long  as 
we  can  keep  in  view  thofc  of  flavour  ;  to  which  no  rules 
can  pofitively  direct,  the  proccfs  varying  with  every 
variety  of  beer,  and  differing  as  clfcntially  in  the  pro- 
dui.1;ion  of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the  modes  of  producing 
wine  and  vinegar. 

The  confequence  of  not  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for 
the  due  reparation  of  the  pans  of  the  wort  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  requilite  qualities  of  the  hop  mull  be  obvi- 
ous. If  wr  proceed  to  the  othercxtrcmc,  wc  have  every 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  introduclinn  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  the  grolIVr  principles  of  the  hop,  which 
arc  very  inimical  to  fermentation  ;  and  from  impairing 
the  fermentative  quility  of  the  worts  themfclvcs,  by 
fuffering  their  too  long  cxpofurc  to  the  aflion  of  the 
lire  palling  through  them,  whereby  they  are  reduced 
to  a  more  dcnl'c  conliflence,  and  their  pans  too  inti- 
mately blended  to  yield  to  the  feparating  force  of  fer- 


mentation with  that  csfe  the  perfciJ^ion  of  the  produd   Ertwing.   " 

requires.  ^^ ' 

The  lart  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  ferment  lo 
the  liquor  properly  ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever  Of  fcrmen- 
care  and  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they  tatioa. 
will  be  found  altogether  infulficient  to  produce  the  li- 
quor defired.  The  tirfl  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  ferment  ;  for  though  all  fermentable  li- 
quors would  in  lime  begin  to  ferment  of  thcir.felvts, 
yet,  being  alfo  fufccptibic  of  puirefadion,  the  vinous 
and  putrefaftivc  ferments  would  both  take  phce  at  the 
fame  time  in  fich  a  manner  that  the  product  would  be 
entirely  fpoiled.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial 
ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a  low 
price,  tvr.becr-ycll  and  wine-lees.  A  prudent  manage- 
ment of  thcfe  might  render  the  bufmefsof  the  brewery 
for  diflillaiion,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  malt  diftillcr. 
Sec.  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous.*  Brewers 'See  rj/fa, 
have  always  found  it  a  confidcrable  diificuliy  to  pro-  /w.o/i. 
cure  thtfe  ferments  in  fufHcieiit  quanrities,  and  pre- 
fervc  them  conllantly  ready  fur  ufc ;  and  (his  has  been 
fo  great  a  difcouragcmcnt  to  the  bufnieft,  that  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  particular  t'ermcniable  ingre- 
dients :  but  this  has  been  attempted  without  any  great 
fuccefs,  all  thcfe  mixtures  falling  fliort  even  of  common 
baker's  leaven  in  their  nfe.  W'hcKvcr  has  a  turn  for 
making  experiments  and  attempting  improvements  of 
this  kind,  will  find  it  much  caficr  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  prcl'erve  and  raifc  nurferies  of  the  common 
ones,  than  to  devifc  mixtures  of  others.  Ycfl  may  be 
preferved  by  freeing  it  from  its  moiffer  parts.  This  may 
lie  done  by  the  fun's  heat,  but  liowly  and  impcrfcdly. 
The  bell  method  is  by  gently  prtlfing  it  in  canvas 
bags  :  thus  the  liquid  part,  in  which  there  is  fcarcc  any 
virtue,  will  be  thrown  off,  .nnd  the  folid  will  remain  be- 
hind in  form  of  a  cake,  which  may  be  p.ickcd  in  a  bar- 
rel or  box,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time  fvveet  and 
fragrant,  and  til  for  the  tinefl;  ufcs ;  and  the  fame  me- 
thod may  be  taken  either  with  wine-lecs  or  the  flowers 
of  wine.  The  former  may  be  brought  from  abroad  with 
great  cafe  in  this  manner  :  the  latter  may  be  made  w  iih 
us  from  the  lees,  by  only  dilfolving  ihem  in  water,  and 
flirring  them  about  with  a  flick  ;  by  this  means,  the 
lighter,  more  moveable,  and  more  ai.^ive  part  of  the 
lees  will  be  thrown  up  to  the  top,  and  may  be  taken 
offand  preferved,  in  the  manner  abovemenlioned,  in 
any  quantity  defircd.  By  this  means,  an  eafy  method 
is  found  of  railing  an  incxhaullibic  fund  ;  or  a  perpe- 
tual fupply  of  the  mofl  proper  ferments  may  be  re-dily 
formed  in  the  way  of  lucccdivc  generation,  fo  as  to  cut 
off  all  future  occafion  of  complaint  for  want  of  them 
in  the  bulinefs  of  dillillaiion.  It  miirt  be  obfervcd,  that 
all  ferments  abound  in  elfcniial  oil  much  more  than  the 
liquors  which  produce  ihcm  ;  whence  thry  very  llroiigly 
retain  the  particular  flavour  and  fcent  of  ihc  fiibjcA 
from  whence  they  were  made.  It  is  requifiir,  there- 
fore, before  the  ferment  is  applied,  to  conhdcr  what 
flavour  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  accordingly  what 
fpccics  of  ferment  is  moll  fuitcd  to  the  liquor.  The  al- 
teration thus  caufcd  by  ferments  is  fo  conliderablc,  as 
to  determine  or  bring  over  any  i»aturally  fermentable 
liquor  of  a  neutral  kind  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  witli 
that  which  yielded  tlie  ferment.     The  benefit  of  thi.i, 

how- 
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Brewing,  however,  does  not  extend  to  malr,  or  to  any  other  mat- 
lirey.      ter  that   docs   not  naturally  yield  a  tolerably  pure  and 

*      "       '  talllcfs  fpirit,  as   it  otherwile  makes  not  a  liniplc,  pure 
and  uniform  flavour,  but  a  compound  and  mixed  one. 

The  grcatcit  circumfpci^tion  and  care  are  ncccU'ary 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  mull  be 
chofcn  pcrfciflly  fweet  and  frefli  :  for  all  ferments  arc 
liable  to  grow  muliy  and  corrupt  ;  and  if  in  this  cafe 
thry  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will 
comnuinicate  ihtir  naufpous  and  filthy  flavour  to  it  in 
fnch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  got  off.  If  the  ferment  is 
four,  it  mud  by  no  means  be  ufed  for  any  liquor  ;  for  it 
will  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  even  pre- 
vents its  rifnig  to  a  head,  and  give  it  an  acetous,  inflead 
of  a  vinous,  tendency.  When  the  proper  quantity  is  got 
ready,  it  mufl  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a  llatc  barely  te- 
pid, or  fcarce  lukc-warm.  The  bcft  method  of  putting 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fermentation  llrong 
and  quick,  is  as  follows.  When  the  ferment  is  folid,  it 
mufl  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  gently  thinned  with  fomc 
of  tlie  warm  liquor  ;  but  a  complete  or  uniform  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  not  to  be  cxpe.5tcd  or  defired,  as  this  would 
weaken  its  efficacy  for  the  future  bufmcfs.  The  whole 
intended  quantity  being  thus  loofcly  mixed  in  fome  of 
the  luke-warm  liquor,  and  kept  near  the  tire  or  tlfe- 
where  in  a  tepid  llate,  free  from  too  rude  commerce 
with  the  external  air,  more  of  the  infcnfibly  warm  liquor 
ought  at  proper  intervals  to  be  brought  in,  till  thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  quantity  is  fet  at  work  together. 
When  the  whole  is  thus  fet  at  work,  fecnred  in  a  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from  a  too  free  inter- 
courfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes  as  it  were  the 
bufuiefs  of  nature  to  finidi  the  operation. 

In  the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed  is  of  the  utmoft  confcquence.  In 
forming  the  extracts  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  an  important  difference  in  the 
cffeft.  In  the  heat  of  fermentation,  fimilarconfequences 
refult  from  fimilar  variety.  Under  a  certain  regulation 
of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer,  as  far  as  art 
is  capable,  the  finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  preferve 
that  fulnefs  upon  the  palate  which  is  by  many  fo  much 
admired  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  flight  alteration  we 
can  throw  it  off,  and  produce  that  evennefs  and  unifor- 
mity of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any  charaflerillical 
property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  only  for  want  of 
that  hcavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers.  If 
a  more  viaous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  cone(!t- 
ing  and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of  the 
wort,  caufe  the  feparation  and  abforpiion  of  fuch  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginous  and  earthy  prin- 
ciples, as  to  produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfeft  llate  at  the 
earlieft  period,  and  fo  highly  fiavorous  as  to  create  a 
fufpicion  of  an  adventitious  quality.  But  though  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  often  hath  been  done,  the  proper 
management  of  fernieniing  liquors  depends  fo  much 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  (light  and  feemingly  unimport- 
ant circumftances,  that  it  hath  never  yet  been  laid 
down  in  an  intelligible  manner  ;  and  no  rules,  drawn 
from  any  thing  hitherto  pivbliflied  on  the  fubjecl  of 
brewing,  can  be  at  all  fufhcient  to  direft  any  pcrfon  in 
this  matter,  unlefs  he  hath  had  confiderable  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving  the  pradice  of  a  brewhoufe. 

BREY,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of 
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Brabant,  feaied  on  a  rivulet,  in  E.  Lon.  5.  35.  N.  Lat.    I'reyni* 
SI.  6.  11 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  cappa-    Bnbery. 
ris.     SeeCArrARls. 

BRIANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  npper  Dau- 
phiny,  capital  of  the  Brianfonnois.  E.  Long.  6.  45. 
N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dau- 
phiny  bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  Ambrunois, 
Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  fcveral  valleys, 
which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
though  it  is  extremely  cold,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
pafltires.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  wood  ; 
yet  they  choofe  to  be  in  the  flablcs  with  iheir  cattle 
fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themftlves  warm.  Bri- 
ancon  is  the  capital  town.  ' 

BRIAR,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  rofa.     See  Ros.a. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  a  long  llreet  full  of  inns  and  farriers,  it  being  on 
tlie  great  road  to  Lyons  ;  and  the  canal  of  Briare, 
which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  maintains  a  comtnu> 
nication  between  the  Loire  and  liie  Seine,  by  means  of 
the  Loing.     E.  Long.  2.  4J.  N.  Lat.  47.  40. 

BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  giant;  the  fon 
of  Aiiher,  Titan,  or  Coelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his 
name  in  heaven  ;  on  earth  he  was  called  /Egeon.  He 
was  of  fingular  fervice  to  Jupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas, 
Neptune,  and  the  refl  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind 
him  in  chains  and  dethrone  him.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  confpired  with  the  refl  of  his  gigantic  brethren 
to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  thisoccafion,  defcribcs 
him  as  having  too  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
fire.f  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punilli  him,  j.  j^n.  x. 
threw  him  under  mount  IE.u\3,  which,  as  often  as  he  365. 
moves,  belches  out  fire.     See  ^Etna. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  word  is  French,  l/rih,  which  originally  de- 
notes a  bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the 
table ;  on  which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as 
panis  mendkatus,  and  flill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the 
matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  confillcd.  Hence  al- 
fo  the  Spaniards  ufe  bribar  and  brivar  for  begging  ; 
and  brivia  brivoneria,  and  hrhonif??w,  ior  beggary .  In 
middle-age  writers,  a  bribe  givena  judge  is  called  quato 
litis,  and  the  rece'ivev,  camf>i  particefs,  or  cawbi  par- 
ticeps ;  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  i.  c.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  fliared  with  the  giver. 

BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  a  high  offence,  whereaper- 
fon  in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward,  or 
brockage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the  government 
only.  But,  taken  largely,  it  fignifies  the  receiving  or 
offering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiAration  of  public  juflice,  whether 
judge,  officer,  &c.  to  ai5l  contrary  to  his  duty  ;  and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for 
a  public  office. 

In  the  Eaft  it  is  the  cuflom  never  to  petition  any  fu- 
perior  for  juflice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a 
prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  defpotic 
countries  ;  where  the  true  principles  of  govemmtut  are 
never  underflood,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  no 
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obligation  due  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior,  no  re-  the  fccond  \tetrad6r<in'\,  of  four  palms  ;  the  third  [/•.'//- 
lativc  duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the  governed,  tiitiorori'],  of  five  palms.  They  had  alfo  other  bricks 
The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  fcvcrc  in-  jull  half  each  of  thufc,  to  render  their  works  more  fo- 
junaions  againll  bribery,  as  well  for  (elling  a  man's  lid,  and  alio  more  agreeable  to  the  fighr,  by  the  diver- 
vote  in  the  fcnatc  or  other  public  alFcmbly,  as  for  the  fities  of  ihc  figures  and  fizrs  of  the  bricks. 
beilcring  of  cimimon  juflicc  ;  yet,  by  a  Ilrange  indul-  The  dimeniions  of  the  brick  chiefly  ulcd  by  the  Ro- 
gencc  in  oncinftance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac-  mans,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
tice  ;  allowing  the  magiltrate  to  receive  fniall  prelcnts,  and  a  loot  broad  ;  which  meafiires  agree  with  thofc  of 
provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  100  crowns  feveral  Roman  biicks  in  England,  which  arc  about  17 
a-year  :  not  conCidcring  the  inlinuaiing  nature  and  gi-  inches  long,  and  1 1  broad,  of  our  nieafiirc.  Sir  Henry 
gantic  progrcfs  of  this  vice,  when  once  admitted.  Plato,  Wotlon  (peak's  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice  of  whicl» 
therefore,  iu  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take  flately  columns  were  built ;  they  were  firfl  formed  in  a 
prcfcnis  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  punilhed  in  the  fe-  circular  mould,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt  into 
vcrcll  manner  :  and  by  the  laws  of  Aihens,  he  that  of-  ""  ^.  -  ' 
fcred  a  bribe  was  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  re- 
ceived a  bribe.  In  England  tliis  offence  of  taking 
bribes  is  punilhed,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine  and  im- 
pril'onment  ;  and  in  ihofc  that  offer  a  bribe,  thougli  not 
taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  cl'pecially  the  fuperior 
ones,   it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  an 


Fricl. 


four  or  more  quancrs  or  fides  ;  afterwards,  in  laying, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concentered 
fo  exactly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire  piece*. 
The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  four 
broad,  and  two  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes 
fomething  more  than  ours.  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  a  building,  the  fircngih  of  which  conl'ifls 
offence,  that  the  chief  jullice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for     much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at  Icaft  if 
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it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a  flatuie  u  Hen 
ry  IV.  all  judges  and  oflicers  of  ihe  king  conviifted  of 
bribery,  Ihall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  punilhed  at  the 
king's  will,  and  be  difcharged  from  liis  fcrvice  for  ever. 
And  fomc  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parlia- 
ment, of  perfons  in  the  higheft  flations,  and  othcrwife 
very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  with  this  for- 
did vice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  the  carl 
of  M.  lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by 
the  commons,  for  refullng  to  hear  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  tlie  king,  till  he  had  received  bribes,  &c.  was, 
by  fenlencc  of  the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 


well  laid,  and  having  a  good  bond 

Bricks  among  us  are  various,  according  to  their 
varions  forms,  dimenfions,  ufts,  method  of  making, 
&c.  The  principal  are,  compafs-bricks,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  ufcd  in  ftcyiiing  of  walls:  concave,  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  fiat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water:  fea- 
ther-edged bricks,  which  arc  like  common  llatutc- 
bricks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  panncls  in  limber  build- 
ings :  cogging  bricks  are  ufcd  for  making  the  indented 
works  iniderthecapingof  walls  built  with  great  bricks: 


SuftftlimtM 
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difabled   to  hold  any  for  the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parlia-  caping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  lor  capiiig  of  walls  ; 

mem  ;   he  was  alfo  fined  50,0001.  and  imprifoned  du-  Dutch  or  Flemifh  bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  flablcs, 

ring  the  king's   pleafure.     In  the  nth  year  of  king  and  for  Ibap-boilers  vaults  and  ciflerns  :  clinkers,  fuch 

George  I.  the   lord  chancellor  M had  a  fomcwhat  bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making  : 

milder  punilhment  :   he  was  impeached  by  the   com-  fandel  or  fainel-bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outniofl  ina  kiln 

mons,  with  great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places  or  clamp,  and  confcquenily  arc  foft  and  ufelcfs,  as  not 

of  mailers  in  chancery  for  exhorbitant  funis,  and  other  being  thoroughly  burnt  :   great  bricks  arc  thofc  twelve 

corrupt  practices,   tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of  inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,  ufed  to  build 

the  fuitors  of  that  court  ,  and  the  charge   being  made  fence-walls:  plafler  or  buttrefs  bricks,  have  a  notch  at 


good  againfl  him,  being  before  diveffed  of  his  office, 
he  was  fentenccd  to  pay  a  fine  of  50,000!.  and  imjiri- 
foned  till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  the  peers, 
if  not  two,  who  voted  againft  him,  had  been  poifefled 
of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  ma- 
flcrs  in  chancery  whenever  vacant. 

Bribery /'«  £/i'/?/o/;j.     See  Elections. 

BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This 
was  a  military  order,  inflituted  by  St  Bridget,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conflitutions 
of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Auguilin.  This  order  was 
approved  by  pope  Urban  V.  They  were  to  fight  for 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and  alfifl  widows, 
orphans,  tlic  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddilhearth,  formed  intolongfquares, 
four  inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by  means  of 


one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  ;  their  ulc  is  to 
bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great  bricks:  ftatute- 
bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to 
be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  ipiarter  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  thick  ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  (inks,  hearths,  &c. 

M'orlidge,  and  othersafter  him,  have  endeavoured  (o 
excite  brickmakers  to  try  their  fkill  in  making  a  new 
kind  of  brick,  or  a  compofitionof  clay  and  fand,  where- 
of to  form  window-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  fafhioncd  in 
moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fcl  together  with 
a  fine  red  cement,  and  feein  as  one  entire  piece,  by 
which  maybe  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone-work.  The 
thing  fliould  kcm  fealible,by  iheearihen  pipes  made  fine, 
thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under-ground  at  Porif- 


a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  to    mouth,  England  ;  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates 


fcrve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  fa- 
crcd  writings,  the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 
built  wiih  them. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  nfed  three  kinds  of  bricks  ;  the 
firll  whereof  was  called  [didorcu'],  i.e.  of  two  palms; 


for  chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of 


'  Sir  Jol 
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great  bignefs  and  thickncfs.  If  chimney-pieces  thus 
made  in  moulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were  not  found 
fniooih  enough,  they  might  be  poliflicd  with  fand  and 
water  ;  or  were  caretaken,  when  they  were  half  dry  in 
the  air,  to  have  (hem  polifhed  with  an  inllrumcnt  of 

copper 
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r-ricTc.    copperor  iron,  then  leave  them  till  ihcy  were  dry  cnougli 

— '  to  burn,  it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much  po- 

lilhing  afterwards.  The  work  might  even  be  glazed, 
as  potters  do  their  fine  earthen  ware,  either  white,  or 
ofany  other  colour  ;  or  it  might  be  veined  in  imitation 
of  marble,  or  be  painted  with  figures  of  various  colours, 
which  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps  equally  durable, 
ani!  as  bea\uiful  as  marble  itfclf. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red  ;  though  there  arefomcalfo 
of  a  white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous.  Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear 
of  rtoDCS,  even  fea-oufe  ;  but  all  will  not  burn  red,  a 
property  peculiir  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous 
p.iriicles.  In  England,  brisks  are  chiefly  made  of  a 
liazely,  yellowilh-coloured,  fatty  earth,  fomewhat  rcd- 
dilh,  vulgarly  called  Imm.  The  earth,  according  lo 
Leibonrn,'  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made 
into  bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch 
bricks  as  will  Rand  the  iiercefl  fires,  Sturbridge  clay  or 
Windfor  loam  are  efteemed  the  bell.  In  general,  the 
earth  whereof  bricks  are  made  ought  not  to  be  too 
fandy,  which  would  render  them  heavy  and  brittle;  nor 
too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying. 

The  fira  Hep  in  the  procefs  of  brickmaking  is  call- 
ing the  clay,  or  earth.  The  next  Hep  is  to  tread  or 
temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what 
is  ulually  done ;  fiiice  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  this  firll  preparation.  The  earth  it- 
felf,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  dufly  ; 
but  adding  fmiU  quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opens  its 
body,  and  tinges  the  whole  with  a  tough,  gluey  band 
or  fubftance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater 
them,  as  the  ulual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and 
brittle,  almoll  as  the  earth  they  are  made  of  ;  whereas, 
if  duly  tempered,  they  become  fmoolh  and  folid,  hard 
and  durable.  A  brick  of  this  lafl  fort  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  contrary 
way  :  in  which  the  bricks  arc  fpongy,  light,  and  full 
of  cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  working,  and 
partly  by  mixing  of  aihes  and  light  fandy  earth  to  make 
it  work  eafy  and  with  greater  dilpatch ;  as  alio  to  fave 
culm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may  add,  that  for 
bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tempered,  as  they 
become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a  longer 
time  in  drying  and  burning  than  the  common  ones  ; 
and  that  the  well  drying  of  bricksbefore  they  are  burn- 
ed, prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burn- 
ing. 

Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe 
that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firft  fct  or  placed  in  it ;  and 
then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  thay 
put  in  fome  wood  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and 
this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which 
is  known  by  the  fmoke's  turning  from  a  darkilh  colour 
to  traufparent  fnioke  :  they  then  leave  offputting  in 
wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning  ;  which 
is  performed  by  putting  in  brufli,  furze,  fpray,  heath, 
brake,  or  fern  faggots  :  but  before  they  put  in  any  fag- 
gots, they  dam  up  the  month  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 
with  piecesof  bricks  (which  they  (^i\\  JJiiiileg)  piled  up 
one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth 
inftead  of  mortar.  The  Ihinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that 
there  is  but  jull  room  above  it  to  thruft  in  a  faggot  : 
then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kilii 
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and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the     Brick, 
top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  llackcn  the  fire  for  ^■~">/— 
an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.     This  they  con- 
tinue to  do,  alternauly   heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  cffcdttd  in 
48  liours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  of 
the  bricks  themfclves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in 
kilns,  with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through;  but  with  this  difference,  that  inflead 
of  arching,  they  Ipan  it  ovcrby  making  the  bricks  pro- 
ject one  over  another  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  the 
wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bound- 
ed by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
p'acc  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  flraight  on  boih  fides, 
till  about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  ainioft  fill  it  W'ith 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  ol  fea-coal,  and  then 
overfpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  flrew  lea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks ;  laftly,  they 
kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  eoal ;  and  when 
all  is  confumed,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks  arc  I'uf- 
ficienily  burnt. 

In  Dr  Percival's  elTays*,  we  have  the  following  ex-  •  Vol.  I; 
periment  of  the  clfcds  of  bricks  on  water.  "  Two  or  p.  301. 
three  pieces  of  common  brick  werefleeped  four  days  in 
a  bafon  full  of  diflillcd  water.  The  water  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  examined  by  various  chemical  tcfls. 
It  was  immifcible  with  foap,  itruck  a  lively  green  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  was  rendered  llighily  laclcfcent  by 
the  volatile  alcali,  and  quite  milky  by  the  fixed  alcali 
and  by  a  folution  of  fliccharum  faturni.  The  infufion 
of  tornieniil  root  pruduced  no  change  in  it."  This  ex- 
periment, he  obferves,  affords  a  liriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  lining  wells  with  brick,  a  praftice  very 
common  in  many  places,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  ren- 
dtiing  the  water  hard  and  unwholcfome.  Clay  gene- 
rally contains  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters.  The 
coloured  loams  often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  the 
ocre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  earth  arc  flill  more 
common  ingredients  in  their  compofiiion;  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Geoffry  and  Wr  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  alum  alio  inay  in  large  quantity  be  extraded 
from  clay.  Now  as  clay  is  expofcd  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and 
burnt,  this  procefs  refembles  in  many  refpe(5ls  that  by 
which  the  alum-flonc  is  prepared.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  efflorefcence  v\hich  is  frequently  obfcr- 
vable  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous 
nature.  The  long  expofure  of  clay  to  the  air  before 
it  is  moidded  into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations 
of  the  pit-coal  ufcd  for  burning  it,  together  with  the 
fiiffocaring  and  bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  ignited  clay  itfclf,  fufiicitnily  account  for  the  com- 
bination of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

Oil  of  Brkis,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  the  fubflance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diflilled  from  it.  This  oil  was 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  many  difeafes,  but  is 
nowj  ifily  laid  afidc. 

BRiQK-Ljyer^  an  artificer,  whofc  bufinefs  is  to  build 
with  bricks,  or  make  brick  work. 

Bricklayers  work,  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes 
tyling,  walling,  chimney-work,  and  paving  with  bricks 
and  tylcs.  In  the  country  it  alfo  includes  the  mafon's 
and  plaflerer's  bufinefs. 

The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers  arc  bricks,  tylcs, 

mortar. 
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mortar,  laths,  nails,  ind  tyle-pins.  Their  tools  are  a 
brick  trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar ;  a  brick-ax, 
to  cat  bricks  to  the  determined  lliape  ;  a  faw,  for  faw- 
iiig  bricks  ;  a  rub-ftouc,  on  which  to  rub  them  ;  alfo  a 
fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  fiirface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whetlicr  they  are  at  right 
angles;  a  bevel,  by  wiiich  to  cut  tlic  under  fides  of 
bricks  to  the  angles  required  ;  a  fmall  iranncl  of  iron, 
wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks;  afloat-ftonc,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  defcribcd  ; 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ;  line-pins,  to  lay  their 
rows  orcourfes  by  ;  plumb-rule,  whereby  tocarry  their 
work  upright  ;  level,  to  condu,5l  it  horizonial;  fquare, 
to  fet  otf  right  angles;  ten-foot-rood,  wherewith  to  take 
dimenfions;  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints  ; 
rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation  ;  crow  and 
pick-ax,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

The  London  brick-layers  make  a  regular  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1568  ;  and  conlills  of  a  ina- 
fter,  two  wardens,  20  airiflants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

BRrcK-Laying,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks. 

Moxon  hath  an  cxprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick- 
laying ;  in  which  he  defcribes  the  materials,  tools,  and 
method  of  working,  ufcd  by  brick-layers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  juint 
on  joint  in  the  iniddle  of  the  walls  as  fcldora  as  may 
be  ;  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  outfidcs.  Some  brick-layers,  in  working  a 
brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on  one  fide  of  the 
wall  perpendicular  on  the  header  on  the  other  fide,  and 
fo  all  along  the  whole  courfc  ;  whereas,  if  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the 
flretcher  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  beallronger  tooth- 
ing, and  the  joints  of  the  lieaders  of  one  lide  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon 
of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them 
be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible  ;  if  in  fummcr,  it  will  quit 
cofl  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then 
unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make 
the  work  Aronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparate- 
ly,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfc  after  they  are 
laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  the  phyfician's  college, 
by  order  of  Dr  Hooke.  If  bricks  are  laid  in  fummer, 
they  are  to  be  covered  ;  for  if  the  moriar  dries  too  ha- 
llily,  it  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as  when 
left  to  dry  more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  in 
winter,  they  (hould  alfo  be  covered  well,  to  protcft 
them  from  rain,  fnow  and  froft  ;  which  laft  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  mortar,  efpeclally  to  all  fuch  as  has  been 
wetted  juil  before  the  froft  affaulis  it. 

BRICK-Maker,  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of 
Bricks.  This  is  moftly  performed  at  fome  (mall  di- 
Itance  from  cities  and  towns  ;  and  though  fome,  thro" 
ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufe 
laborious,  yet  the  matters  about  London,  and  other 
capital  cities,  are  generally  men  of  fubftance. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counicrftiting  of 
a  brick-wall  on  plaller  :  which  is  done  by  fmcaring  it 
over  with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an 
edged  tool  ;  thcfc  laft  are  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine 
plaller. 

BRIDE,  a  woman  newly  married.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  bride  to  be  concluded 
from  her  father's  boufc  Co  her  hulband's  in  a  chariot, 
Vol.  III. 


the  evening  being  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  to  conceal  tridc- 
htr  blulhesi  (he  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  huiband  groom, 
fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  moft  intimate  friends  '^"'i'*'"- 
on  the  other;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and  (he  '  " 
was  entertained  in  ihc  palfage  with  a  fong  fuiiable  to  the 
occafion.  When  they  arrived  at  their  journies  end, 
the  axle-tree  of  the  coach  they  rode  in  was  burnt,  10 
fignify  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father'* 
houfc.— Among  the  Romans  the  bride  was  to  feem  to 
be  raviflicd  by  force  from  her  mother,  inmeniory  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus  ;  fl;c  was  to  be  car- 
ried home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom's  houfc, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  one  whereof  carried  a  torch, 
and  the  other  twoled  the  bride  ;  afpindlc  and  diftafF  be- 
ing carried  with  her:  (lie  brought  three  pieccsof  money 
called  alfes,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  doors 
on  this  occalion  were  adorned  with  rtowers  and  branches 
of  trees :  being  here  interrogated  who  (he  was,  flie  was 
to  anfwer  Ca'ia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Cecilia,  wife  of 
Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  was  an  excellent  lanifica  or 
fpinftrefs ;  for  the  like  rcafon,  before  her  enirince,  (he 
lined  the  door-pofts  with  wool,  and  fmeared  them  with 
greafe.  Kire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  ihre(hold,  (lie 
touched  both  ;  but  ftarting  back  from  the  door,  refu- 
fed  to  enter,  till  at  length  (he  palFcd  the  threlhold,  be- 
ing careful  to  flcp  over  without  touching  it  :  here  the 
keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial  fuppcr  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  minftrels  to  divert  her  ;  (lie  was  fcated  on  the 
figure  of  a  priapus,  and  here  the  attendant  boys  rc- 
figncd  her  to  the  proimli^,  who  brought  her  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 
to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  per- 
petuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a  man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  bride. 

The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a  kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between 
them  two,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the 
match,  having  (liaved  the  bride's  hair  clofe  to  her  (kin, 
drelFeti  her  up  in  man's  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
mattrefs  :  this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in  his  u- 
fual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary,  and  ftcaling  as 
privately  as  he  could  10  the  room  where  the  bride  lay, 
and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took  her  to  his  embraces ; 
and  having  flayed  a  fliort  time  with  her,  returned  to 
his  companions,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpend  bis 
life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
nnlcfs  he  dole  a  (hort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumfpcflion,  and 
fear  of  being  difcovered.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his  bride  ;  his  hair 
was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular  form  ;  he  had  a  co- 
ronet or  chapiet  on  his  head,  and  was  drclfcd  in  i 
white  garment. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  for- 
bear the  enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  iu  ho- 
nour of  the  nupiial   beiiediclioB  given   by    the   priell 
on    that   day*.     In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alto  fome  •  yjy. 
parts  of  England,  a  culloni  called  tnant-el,  obtained  ;  ^"l-  ^-tki. 
by  which  ihc  lord  of  the  manor  was  inliiled  10  the  firll  »n-7'4oS*8 
night's  hibitaiion  with  his  tenants  brides f.  j  SccJtf«r» 

BRIDEWELL,  a  work-houfe,  or  place  of  correc-**^- 
tion  for  vagrants,  llnimpcts,  and   other  difordcrly  per- 
fons. — Thefe  are  made  to  work,  being  mainiaiiied  «iih 
4  A  clothing 
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Bridewell,  clothing  and  diet ;  and  when  it  fecms  good  to  tlicir 
Bridge,  governors,  they  arc  fent  by  palfes  into  their  native 
countries  ;  however,  while  they  remain  licrc,  they  arc 
not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 
receive  once  a-fortnight  fuch  a  number  of  ftripes  as 
the  governor  commands. 

BRiDEWELL,in  London,  nearFleet-flrect,  is  a  foun- 
dation of  a  mixt  and  (iiigulir  nature,  partaking  of  the 
hofptal,  the  prifon,  and  workhoufc  ;  it  was  toundcd  in 
1553,  by  J"'dward  VI.  who  gave  the  place  where  king 
John  had  formerly  kept  his  coLiri,  and  which  hjd  been 
repaired  by  Henry  Vlll.tothecilyof  London,  with  700 
merks  of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  Several 
youths  are  fent  to  this  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manufac- 
turrs,  who  refide  there  ;  they  areclothed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully 
ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  free- 
dom, and  a  donation  of  L.  10  each,  for  carrying  on 
their  refpeiftive  trades. 

BRIDGE,  a  work  of  mafonry  or  timber,  confifling 
of  one  or  more  arches  built  over  a  river,  canal,  or  the 
like,  for  the  convcniency  of  palFing  the  fame.  See 
Architecture,  n°  122;  and  Canal. 

The  firft  inventor  of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  fliips  and 
crowns,  is  by  fome  learned  men  fiippofed  to  be  Janus  : 
their  reafon  is,  that  on  fevcral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian, 
and  Italian  coins,  tiiere  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a 
Janus,  with  two  faces  ,  and  on  the  other  a  bridge,  or 
a  crown,  or  a  (hip. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute, 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations 
and  walling  under  water.  The  carliefl  rules  and  in- 
ftrui.T;ions  relating  to  the  building  of  bridges  are  given 
by  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti,  Archit.  1.  viii.  Others  were 
afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  1.  iii.  Serlio,  1.  ill. 
c.  4.  and  Scammozzi,  1.  v.  all  of  which  are  coUcfted  by 
M.  Blondel,  Coun  d'  yjichit.  p.  629,  feq.  The  belt 
of  them  are  alfo  given  by  Goldman,  Baukhurfl,  1.  iv. 
c.  4.  p.  134,  and  Hawkefmoor's  Hillory  of  London 
bridge,  p.  26,  j\q.  M.  Gauticr  has  a  piece  exprels  on 
bridges,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Trait  dn  Pouts,  Paris 
1716,   i2mo. 

The  parts  of  a  bridge  are.  The  piers  ;  the  arches  ; 
the  pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages  ;  the 
foot-way  on  each  fide,  for  foot-palfcngcrs  ;  the  rail  or 
parapet,  which  inclofes  the  whole  ;  and  the  butments 
or  ends  of  the  bridges  on  the  bank. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  bridge  are,  That  it  be 
well-defigned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fiiiiably  de- 
corated. The  piers  of  llone-bridges  fliould  be  equal 
in  number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle, 
where  commonly  the  current  is  (Irongcft  ;  their  thick- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixih  part  of  the  fpan  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth  ;  they  are  commonly 
guarded  in  the  front  with  angular  ilcrlings,  lobreak  the 
force  of  tiie  current :  the  flrongeft  arches  are  ihofewhofe 
iJ»veep  is  a  whole  femicircle  ;  as  the  piers  of  bridges  al- 
ways diminilh  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  cafe  of  inunda- 
lions,  the  bed  inuft  be  funk  or  hollowed  in  proportion 
10  the  fpace  taken  by  the  piers,  as  the  waters  gain 
in  depth  what  they  lofe  in  breadth,  which  othervvife 
conduce  to  walh  away  the  foundation  and  endanger  the 
piers  :  to  prevent  this,  they  fometimes  diminilh  the 
current,  either  by  lengthening  its  courfe,  or  by  mak- 
ing it  more  winding ;  or  b;|'  Hopping  the  bott<2in  with 


rows  of  [plants,  flakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the  cur-    Bridge, 
rent.  ^~~^' — 

Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
bridges  was  firfl  committed  to  the  pontifices  or  priclts  ; 
then  to  the  ccnfors,  or  curators  of  the  roads  ;  laflly, 
the  emperors  took  the  care  of  bridges  into  thtir  own 
hands.  Thus  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  Pons  Janicu- 
Icnfis  of  marble  ;  Gordian  rcftored  the  Pons  Ctllius  ; 
and  Adrian  built  a  new  one  denominated  from  him.  In 
the  middle-age,  bridge-building  was  reckoned  among 
the  ails  of  religion  ;  and  a  rrgular  order  of  Hofpital- 
lers  was  founded  by  St  Bcnczet,  towards  the  end  of  the 
I2ih  century,  under  the  denomination  of  pontifica,  or 
bridge-builders,  whole  oflice  it  was  to  be  allillant  to 
travellers,  by  making  bridges,  fettling  ferries,  and  re- 
ceiving Grangers  in  hofpitals,  or  houfes  built  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  We  read  of  one  hofpital  of  this  kind 
at  Avignon,  where  the  hofpitallcrs  dwelt  under  the  di- 
redlion  of  their  firft  fuperior  St  Benezet.  The  Jefiiic 
Raynaldus  has  a  trcatife  exprefs  on  St  John  the  bridge- 
builder. 

Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built  by  Tra- 
jan over  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent. 

Among  modern  bridges,  that  of  Wcftminfter,  built 
on  the  river  Thames,  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
finefl  in  the  world  :  it  is  44  feet  wide,  a  commodious 
foot-way  being  allowed  for  palfengers,  on  each  fide,  of 
about  feven  feet  broad,  railed  above  the  road  allowed 
for  carriages,  and  paved  with  broad  moor-ficnes,  while 
the  fpace  left  between  them  is  fulficient  to  adn)it  three 
carriages  and  two  horfes  to  go  a-breaft,  without  any 
danger.  Its  extent  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  1220  or 
1223  feet,  being  fidl  300  feet  longer  than  London- 
bridge.  The  free  water-way  under  the  arches  of  this 
bridge  is  870  feet,  being  four  times  as  much  as  the  free 
water-way  lef^between  theftcrlingsof  London-bridge  ; 
this  difpofiiion,  together  with  the  gentlencfs  of  the 
flream,  are  the  chief  reafons  why  nofenfible  fallof  wa- 
ter can  ever  Hop,  or  in  the  lead  endanger,  the  fmallell 
boats  in  their  palfage  through  the  arches. 

It  confifts  of  13  large  and  2  fmall  arches,  together 
with  14  intermediate  piers. 

Each  pierterminates  with  a  faliant  rigbtangle  againfl; 
either  ftrcam  :  the  two  middle  piers  are  each  17  feet  in 
thicknefsat  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  contain 
3000  cubic  feet,  or  near  200  tons,  of  folid  ftone  ;  and 
the  others  decreafe  in  width  equally  on  each  fide  by 
one  foot. 

All  the  arches  of  this  bridge  are  femicircular  ;  they 
all  Ipring  from  about  two  feet  above  low-water  mark  ; 
the  middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  others  de- 
creafe in  breadth  equally  on  each  fide  by  4  feet. 

This  bridge  is  built  of  the  beft  materials;  and  the 
fize  and  difpofiiion  of  ihefe  materials  are  fucli,  that 
there  is  no  fall'e  bearing,  or  fo  much  as  a  falfe  joint  in 
the  whole  flructure  ;  belides  that  it  is  built  in  a  neat 
and  elegant  tafte,  and  with  fuch  fimplicity  and  gran- 
deur, that,  whether  viewed  from  the  water,  or  by  the 
palfengers  who  walk  over  it,  it  fills  the  mind  with  an 
agreeable  furprize.  The  femioflangular  towers  which 
form  the  receflesof  the  foot-way,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  lamps,  and  the  height  of  the  baluflrade,  arc  at  once 
the  moli  beautiful,  and,  in  every  other  rcfpeft,  the  bell 
contrived. 

London 
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Biljge.  London-bridge  confifts  of  20  locks  or  arches,  19  of 
"  wliicli  are  open,  and  one  filled  up  or  oMcnred.  It  is  900 
feet  long,  60  liigli,  and  74 broad,  with  almoll  20  fcti  aper- 
ture in  each  arch,  h  is  fiipponed  by  18  piers,  fro;ii  2  J  to 
34  feet  thick;  fo  that  the  grcatcll  water-way  when  the 
tide  is  above  the  (lerliiigs  is  470  feet,  fcarccly  half  the 
width  of  the  river  ;  and  below  the  iUrlings,  tiie  water- 
way is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Tluis  a  river  900  feet 
wide  is  hccc  forced  through  a  ciianncl  of  194  feet. 
London- bridge  was  full  built  of  timber,  fonie  time 
before  the  year  994,  by  a  college  of  priclls,  to  whom 
the  profits  of  the  ferry  of  St  Mary  Ovcry's  had  de- 
fcended;  it  was  repaired,  or  rather  new  built  of  lim- 
ber, in  1163.  The  ilone-bridgc  was  begun  by  king 
Henry  in  1176,  and  finiilied  by  king  John  in  1209. 
'ffj-.uif-.v.  Tlie  architect  was  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  pricft  *'. 
fUJIe/Lon-  Por  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  a  large  houfe  is  allotted, 
■Ig't  with  a  great  number  of  offices,  and  a  vail  revenue  in 
land,  Sec.  The  chief  officers  arc  two  bridge-maflers, 
chofen  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the  livery.  The  de- 
fei.^s  of  this  bridge  are  die  narrownefs  and  irregc.larity 
of  the  arches,  and  the  largcuefs  of  the  piers,  which, 
together  with  the  flerlings,  turn  the  current  of  the 
Thames  into  many  frightful  catarafls,  which  nuift 
obflruft  and  endanger  the  navigation  through  the 
bridge.  The  (Icrlings  have  been  added,  to  hinder 
the  piers  from  being  undermined  by  the  rotting  of 
the  piles  on  which  ihey  are  built:  for  by  means 
of  (hefe  fterlings  the  piles  are  kept  conftantly  wet  ; 
and  thus  the  timber  is  kept  from  decaying,  which 
always  happens  when  it  is  fuffcrcd  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  built  according  to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr  Ro- 
bert Mylne,  is  an  exceeding  light  and  elegant  (Iruc- 
tnre.  The  arches  are  only  nine  in  number;  but  very 
large,  and  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  centre-arch  is 
100  feet  wide  ;  thofc  on  the  fides  decreafe  in  a  regu- 
lar gradation  ;  and  the  width  of  that  near  tlic  abutment 
at  each  end  is  70  feet.  It  has  an  open  baluftrade  at 
the  top,  and  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  wnh  room  for 
three  carriages  abreafl  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  re- 
ceff'es  on  the  fides  for  the  foot  palTcngers,  each  fup- 
ported  by  two  lofty  Ionic  columns. 

The  longed  bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent 
at  Burton,  built  by  Bernard  abl'ot  of  Burton,  in  the 
1 2th  ccnliiry  ;  it  is  all  of  fquared  free  ftone,  flrong.and 
lofty,  1 545  feet  in  length,  and  confifling  of  54  arches. 
Yet  this  comes  far  fliort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Drave,  which  according  to  Dr  Brown  is  at  leall  five 
miles  long. 

But  the  moft  fingular  bridge  in  Europe  is  that  built 
over  the  river  Tave  in  Glamorganfliirc.  It  conlifls  of 
one  ftupendous  arch,  the  diameter  of  which  is  i  75  feet, 
the  chord  i^o,  the  altitude  55,  and  the  abutments  32. 
This  magnificent  arch  was  built  by  William  Edward, 
a  poor  country  mafoii,  in  the  year  i  756. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rja/to,  con- 
ids  of  but  a  lingle  arch,  and  that  a  llat  or  low  one,  and 
paired  for  a  maftcrpiecc  of  art.  It  was  built  in  1591, 
on  the  defign  of  Michael  Angclo  ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch 
is  9?;  feet,  and  its  height  above  the  water  only  25. — 
Poulet  mentions  a  bridge  of  a  finglc  arch  in  the  city  of 
Manlier  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  ihc  Ri- 


alto  at  Vcriice.  But  thefc  arc  nothing  to  a  bridge  in 
China,  built  from  one  mountain  10  another,  conlllHng 
of  a  fingle  arch  4C0  cubits  long  and  500  in  height, 
whence  it  is  called  the/)/;/^  ^/vj^:-;  a  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Philofophicarrranf^flions.  KIrcheralfo 
Ipcaks  of  a  bridge  in  the  fame  country  360  perches 
long,  fujiporicd  by  ;oo  pillars. 

ktiJJunDiiJgCjPcnt  dc  jouc,  is  made  of  large  (lieavfs 
of  ruffles  ijrowing  inmarffiy  grounds,  wbicli  ihey  cover 
with  boards  or  planks;  ihty  fcrVc  for  croffing  ground 
that  is  boggy,  miry,  or  rotten.  The  Romans  had  alfo 
a  fort  of  fnbitaneous  bridges  made  by  ihe  foldiers,  of 
boats,  or  fometimcsof  calks,  leathern  boiiUs,  or  bags, 
or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blow  n  up  and  fallcned  to- 
gether, called  aj'c'jgafri.  M.  Couplet  gives  the  figure  of 
a  portable  bridge  .00  feat  long,  cafily  taken  afunder 
and  put  together  again,  and  which  40  men  may  carry. 
Frczicr  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  Apu- 
rima  in  Lima,  made  of  ropes  formed  of  the  bark  of  ■ 
tree. 

Pendent  or  Hanging  Bridces,  called  alfo  Philofofh:- 
cal  Bridges,  are  iliofc  not  fupported  either  by  polls  or 
pillars,  but  hung  at  large  in  the  air,  only  fupported  at 
the  two  ends  or  buimcnis.  Inftances  of  fuch  bridge* 
are  given  by  Palladioand  others.  Dr  Wallis  gives  the 
defign  of  a  timber  bridge  70  feet  long,  without  any 
pillars,  which  might  be  ufcful  infomc  places  where  pil- 
lars cannot  be  conveniently  ercded.  V)x  Plot  allures  us, 
that  there  was  formerly  a  large  bridge  o\'«r  the  cafile- 
ditch  at  Tutbiiry  in  England,  made  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fup- 
ported underneath  either  with  pillars  or  archwork,  or 
any  fort  of  prop  whatever. 

Draw-BiuDCF.,  one  that  is  fartcncd  with  hinges  at 
one  end  only,  fo  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up;  in 
which  cafe  the  bridge  Hands  upright,  to  hinder  the  paf- 
fage  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

Flying-BRiDGE  or  Pctn  diiflorius,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  a  bridge  made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  hoN 
low  beams,  caflcs,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and 
covered  with  planks,  for  the  paflage  of  an  army. 

Flyiiig-BRiDCE  (pont  volant)  more  particularly  de* 
notes  a  bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  to- 
gether by  a  fort  of  flooring,  and  furrounded  with  a  rail 
or  haluflrade  j  having  alfo  one  or  more  malh,  to  which 
is  fallcned  a  cable,  fupported,  at  proper  didanccs,  by 
boats,  and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  whicii  the  other 
end  is  fattened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water  :  by  which 
contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a  pen- 
dulum from  one  lidcof  the  river  10  the  other,  without 
any  other  help  than  the  rudder. — Such  bridges  fome- 
times  alfo  conlirt  of  two  ftories,  for  the  quicker  palfage 
of  a  great  number  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and 
cavalry  may  pafs  at  the  fame  lime. 

In  Plate  CVIII.  is  rcprcfentcd  a  fiying-bridge  of  this 
kind.  Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  courfe  of  a 
river,  and  its  two  banks,  a,  h,  c,  d,  Two  long  boats  or 
baiteaux,  which  fupport  the  flying-bridge.  GH,  KL, 
two  marts  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces, 
or  beams,  and  aceniral  arch,  and  fupported  in  a  verti- 
cal pofition  by  two  pair  of  fftriiwds  and  two  chains 
LN,  HR.  M,  a  horfc,  or  crofs  piece,  over  which  the 
rope  or  cable  M,  K,  e,  f,  that  rides  or  holds  the  bridge 
againfi  the  current,  palTcs.  E,  a  roll  or  winJIafsrounJ 
<t  A  3  whick 
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Bridge,  whicli  the  rope  M,  F,  e,f,  is  wound,  a,  i,  The  riid- 
*~~''^~~'  ders.  AB,  and  CD,  two  portions  of  bridges  of  boais 
faftened  lo  the  bank  on  each  fide,  and  between  which 
the  flying-bridge  moves  in  palling  from  one  fide  of  the 
river  to  the  other.  e,f,  Chains  fupportcd  by  two  piints, 
or  fmall  rtat-botiomed  boats:  there  are  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  punts  at  about  40  fathoms  from  one  another.  The 
firlt,  or  fartheft  from  the  bridge,  is  moored  with  an- 
chors in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge,  a,  b,  c,  d.  The 
two  boats  that  fupport  it.  K  and  G,  the  two  marts. 
KFG,  the  tranfverfc  piece  or  beam  over  which  the 
cable  palfcs.  E,  the  roll,  or  windlafs,  round  which  the 
rope  or  cable  is  wound.  rf,i,  The  rudders.  O,  a  boat. 
e,  One  of  the  punts,  or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats  tiiat 
fupport  the  chain.  N,  N,  pumps  for  cxirafting  the 
water  out  of  the  boats.      P,  P,  capftans. 

F"ig.  4.  Lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge,  a,  c,  One 
of  the  boats,  b.  The  rudder.  E,  The  roll,  or  wind- 
lafs. M,  The  horfe,  or  crofs-picce.  G  H,  one  of  the 
marts.  E,  M,  H,  F,  The  cable.  In  this  view  the  ba- 
lurtradc  running  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge  is  plainly 
exhibited. 

Fig.  5.  Elevation  of  the  hinder  or  rtern  part  of  the 
brido-e.  a,  b.  The  two  boats.  G  H,  KL,  The  two 
marts.  HL,  The  upper  tranfverfe  beam.  p,q.  The 
lower  tranfverfe  beam,  or  that  over  which  the  cable 
palfes,  and  on  which  it  Hides  from  one  mart  to  the  o- 
ther  ;  this  beam  is  therefore  always  kept  well  greafed. 
^,,(,^,^,  Shrowdsextcndingfrom  the  fides  of  the  bridge 
to  the  tops  of  the  marts.  M,  The  horfe  or  crofs-piecc 
over  which  the  cable  palfes  to  the  roll  or  windlafs  £. 

BivDci.s  of  Boats  are  either  made  of  copper  or 
wooden  boats,  faftened  with  Hakes  or  anchors,  and  laid 
over  with  planks.  One  of  the  mort  notable  exploits 
of  Julius  Caefar  was  the  expeditious  making  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine.  Modern  armies  carry  cop- 
per or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons,  to  be  in  rcadinefs  for 
making  bridges;  fevcral  of  thefe  being  joined  lide  by 
rtde  till  they  reach  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over 
them,  make  a  plane  for  the  men  to  march  on.  There 
are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water;  and  that  at  Seville 
•  is  faid  to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge  of  boats  at 
Rouefi,  built  in  lieu  of  the  ftatcly  ftonc-bridge  erefted 
there  by  the  Romans,  is  rcprefcnted  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter as  the  wonder  of  the  prefeiit  age.  It  always  floats, 
and  rifcs  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters 
fill  the  river.  It  is  near  ?oo  yards  long,  and  is  paved 
with  ftone,  juft  as  the  ftrectsare;  carriages  with  the 
greateft  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafe,  and  men  and 
horfes  with  fafcty,  though  there  arc  no  rails  on  either 
hand.  The  boats  are  very  firm,  and  well  moored  with 
ftrong  chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked  after  and  con- 
rtantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

Bridge  of  Coifimiinkation,  is  that  made  over  a  river, 
by  which  two  armies  or  forts,  which  are  feparated  by 
that  river,  have  a  free  communication  with  one  ano- 
ther. 

Floating-BntDGE,  is  ordinarily  made  of  two  fmall 
bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fach  manner  as 
that  the  uppermoft  ftrctches  anrf  runs  out,  by  the  help 
of  certain  cords  running  through  pullies  placed  along 
ihe  fides  of  the  under-bridge,  which  pu(h  it  forwards 
till  the  end  of  it  joins  the  place  it  is  defigned  to  be 
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fixed  on.  When  thefe  two  bridges  are  (Ireiched  out 
to  their  full  length,  lb  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  ' 
ihcy  are  not  to  be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long  ; 
bfcaufe,  if  longer,  they  will  break.  Their  chief  nfe 
is  for  furprifing  out-works,  or  ports,  that  have  but  nar- 
row inoats.  In  the  memoirs  of  tlie  royal  academy  of 
fcicnces  we  find  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  float- 
ing-bridge, which  lays  itfclf  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river. 

Bridge,  natural,  implies  a  bridge  not  conftru(51ed 
by  an,  but  the  refult  of  fome  operation  of  nature. 

A  mort  wonderful  work  of  this  kind  is  dcfcribed  by 
Mr  Jefferfon  in  his  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  on  the 
afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  great  conviilfion.  The  fif- 
fure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is,  by  fome  admcafuremtnts, 
270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  20 J.  It  is  about  4J 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top,  this 
of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its 
height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is 
about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  iax. 
A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of 
earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The 
rcfidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  one  folid  rock 
of  limertonc.  The  arch  approaches  the  fcmi-elliptical 
form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  elliphs,  which  would 
be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge 
are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed 
rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refoluiion  to  walk  to  them 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall 
on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  prep 
over  it.  Looking  down  from  this  height  about  a  mi- 
nute gave  our  author  a  violent  hcadach.  If  the  view 
from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  be- 
low is  dtligluful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impoflible 
for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublimc  to  be  felt 
beyond  what  they  are  here:  fo  beautiful  an  arch,  fo 
elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  hea- 
ven, the  rapture  of  the  fpeftator  isrcally  indefcribable  ! 
The  filfure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  rtraiglit  for 
a  confidcrable  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
opens  a  fliort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  the  North- 
mountain  on  one  (ide  and  Blue-ridge  on  the  other,  at 
the  dirtance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This 
bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it 
has  given  name,  and  ifffords  a  public  and  commodious 
palfageover  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  crorttd  elfewhere 
for  a  confidcrable  diftance.  The  rtream  parting  under 
it  is  called  Ccdar-crak.  It  is  a  water  of  James  River, 
and  fufficient  in  the  drieft  feafons  to  torn  a  griil-mill, 
thougli  its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above. 

Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the 
province  of  Angaraez,  in  South-America.  It  is  from 
16  to  22  feet  wide,  iii  feet  deep,  and  of  i.;;  miles 
continuance,  Englilh  incafure.  Its  breadth  at  top 
is  not  fenfibly  greater  than  at  bottom.  Don  Ulloa  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  this  channel  has  been  efFeft- 
ed  by  the  wearing  of  the  water  which  runs  through 
it,  rather  than  that  the  mountain  ftould  have  been 
broken  open  by  any  convulfion  of  nature.  But  if  it 
had  been  worn  by  the  running  of  water,  would  not 
the  rocks  which  form  the  fides  have  been  worn  plane? 
or  if,  meeting  in  fonie  parts  with  veins  of  harder  ftone, 
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Briilce.  the  water  had  left  prominences  on  the  on?  fiJe,  would 
^— '  not  ihc  f.iiiic  caufc  have  fomeiiincs,  or  perhaps  gene- 
rally, occafioncd  prominences  on  tlie  other  lidc  a!fo  ? 
Yet  Don  Ulloa  tells  us,  that  on  the  other  fide  there 
are  always  corrcfponding  cavities,  and  that  thefe  tally 
with  the  prominences fo  perfertly,  that,  were  the  two 
fides  to  come  together,  they  would  fit  in  all  their  in- 
dentures, without  leaving  any  void.  In  fait,  this  does 
not  refemble  the  effcft  of  running  water,  but  looks 
rather  as  if  the  two  fides  had  parted  afundcr.  The 
fides  of  the  break,  over  which  is  the  Natural  bridge  of 
Virginia,  confifting  of  a  veiny  rock  whicli  yicUls  to 
time,  the  correfpondence  between  the  falient  and  re- 
entering inqualitics,  if  it  exided  at  all,  has  now  dif- 
appcarcd.  This  break  has  the  advantage  of  the  one 
delcribed  by  Don  Ulioa  in  its  fincft  circumflance  ;  no 
portion  in  that  inltance  having  Iicld  together,  during 
the  feparation  of  the  other  parts,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bridge  over  the  abyfs. 

Bridge, in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  traiifums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  bed  refts. 

Bridge,  in  mufiCja  term  for  that  part  of  a  flringed 
inftruinenl,  over  whicii  the  firings  arc  (Iretchcd.  The 
bridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Bkidce-Towi,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Barba- 
does,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6i.  N.  Lat.  15.  It 
ftands  in  the  inmofl  part  of  Carlille  bay.  This  origi- 
nally was  a  moll  unwholefomc  fituation.and  waschofcn 
entirely  for  its  convenience  for  trade  ;  but  is  now  deem- 
ed to  be  as  healthy  ns  anyplace  in  the  iOand.  The  town 
itfelf  would  make  a  figure  in  any  European  kingdom.  It 
is  faid  to  contain  ijoohoufes,  and  fome  contend  that 
it  is  the  finell  the  Briiilh  polfcfs  in  America.  The 
houfes  in  general  are  well  built  and  finillied,  and  tiitir 
rents  as  high  as  fuch  houfes  would  let  for  in  London. 
The  wliarfs  and  quays  are  well  defended  from  the  fca, 
and  very  convenient.  The  harlx)ur  is  fecurc  from  the 
north-ead  wind,  which  istheccniflaut  trade-wind  tiierc; 
and  Carliilc-bay  is  capable  of  contaiidng  500  fliips,  and 
is  formed  by  Needham  and  Pelican  points.  But  what 
renders  Bridge-town  the  fined  and  mod  defirabletown 
in  the  Wed  Indies  is  its  fecirity  againd  any  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies.  It  is  defended  on  the  welhvard 
by  James-fort,  which  mounts  iS  guns.  Near  this  is 
Willoughby's  fort,  which  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of 
land  running  into  the  fea,  and  mounts  13  guns.  Need- 
ham's  fort  has  three  batteries,  and  is  mounted  with  20 
guns;  and  St  Anne's  fort,  whicli  is  the  dninged  in  the 
illand,  dands  more  within  land.  In  fliort,  according 
to  Mr  Douglafs,  tiierc  is  allalongthe  lec-lhorc  a  bread- 
work  and  trench,  in  which,  at  proper  places,  were  29 
forts  and  batteries,  having  508  cannon  mounted,  while 
the  windward  fliore  is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  fteepclifis, 
and  foul  ground.  Sich  was  the  date  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  I  71  7;  but  fince  that  time  they  have  been  much 
flrengthened.  Bridge-town  is  deftituieof  few  elegan- 
cies or  conveniences  of  lite  lint  any  city  of  Europe  can 
affiird.  The  church  of  St  Michael  exceeds  many  Eng- 
lilh  cathedrals  i )  beauty,  largcncfs,  and  convenicncy  ; 
an.i  has  a  fine  organ,  bells,  and  clock.  Here  alfo  is  a 
free-fchool  for  the  inilruilion  of  poor  boys,  an  iiofpttal, 
and  a  college.  The  litter  was  ercifled  by  the  focieiy 
for  propagating  the  Chrillian  religion,  in  purfuancc  of 


the  will  of  Colonel  ChriflopherCodrington,  who  left 
about  L.2000  a-year  for  its  endowment,  for  maintain- 
ing profeflbrs  and  fcholars  to  dudy  and  pradife  divini- 
ty, forgery,  and  phyfic.     SecCODRINCTON. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  town  of  Shropfliire  in  Eng- 
land, fcated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts;  but  they  are  united  by  a  handfomc  done 
bridge,  and  thefc  are  called  the  i/fptr  and  ilic  hwer 
town.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Eiheltlcda,  wi- 
dow of  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
675.  Robert  de  Bclizma,  fon  of  Robert  dc  Montgo- 
mery, built  the  cadle,  and  maintained  it  agaiiift  king 
Henry  1.  by  which  means  it  wasforfcited  to  the  crown, 
and  remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.  who  gave 
it  to  John  Sutton  lord  Dudley.  This  town  has  under- 
gone feveral  fiegcs ;  and  in  the  civil  war  it  fuHcred 
very  much,  many  fine  buildings  and  the  whole  town, 
being  almod  ileftroyed  by  fire,  when  Sir  Lewis  Kirkc 
defended  the  citadel  for  king  Charles.  There  are 
now  no  other  remains  of  the  cadle  than  a  fmall  part 
of  the  towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  ca/l/f,  wiihin 
the  walls  of  the  old  one;  within  which  Hands  one  of 
the  churches  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which 
was  made  a  free  chapel,  and  exempted  from  epifcopal 
jurifdiiflion.  The  other  church  is  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill,  near  to  whofc 
church-yard  flood  a  college,  wl-'ch  was  dedroyed  by 
fire  in  the  civil  wars,  together  with  the  church  jud  men- 
tioned ;  which  has  been  lince  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  wed  bank  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient and  magnificent  convent,  under  which  was  feveral 
remarkable  vaults  andcavcrnsrunningtoagreatlengih. 
Pan  of  the  cow-gate  dreet  is  a  rock,  rifing  perpendi- 
cularly, in  which  arc  feveral  houfes  and  tenements  that 
make  a  very  agreeable  though  grotcfquc  appearance. 
In  many  other  places  there  are  alio  caves  and  dwellings 
for  families,  in  the  rocks;  and  indeed  the  whole  town 
has  an  appearance  furprifingly  fingular.  W.  Long.  2. 
30.  N.  Lat.  J2.  ^o. 

BRIUGEWATER,  a  town  of  Somfrfeifliire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there 
is  a  done  bridge,  near  which  Ihips  of  ico  tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafc.  It  is  a  large,  well  frtquentid 
place,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  fends  two  mtni- 
ber.=i  to  parliament.  There  arc  in  it  feveral  large  inns, 
and  the  market  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions.  W. 
Long.  ?.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  i  j. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a  contrivance  made  of 
draps  or  thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order 
to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubjeftion  and  obedience. 

The  Icveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are  the  bit,  or  fnaffle  ; 
the  head-dall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  (he  head  to 
the  rings  of  the  bit  ;  the  fillet  over  the  fore-head  and 
under  the  fore-top;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons 
from  the  head-band  under  the  throat  ;  the  reins,  or  long 
thongs  of  leather  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit, 
and  being  cad  over  the  liorfc's  head,  the  rider  holds 
them  in  his  hand;  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-dall,  and  buckled  under  the 
cheeks;  the  trench;  the  cavefau  ;  the  mariingal ;  and 
the  chaff  halier. 

Pliny  ailiires  us  that  one  Pelethroniiis  firft  invcnied 
the  bridle  and  faddle;  though  Virgil  afcribcs  the  in- 
vention to  the  Lapithx,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epi- 
thet Pikthranii,  from  a  mountain  in  ThelValy  named 
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Pci'^thriiiiurt:,    where  hoifcs  were 
broken. 

The  firfl  horftiiicn,  not  bciii^acqiuintcd  with  ihearc 
of  governing  horfcs  wiih  briJIcs,  managed  ihcm  only 
with  a  rope  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice. 
This  was  the  praJlicc  of  the  Nuniidians,  Gcmlians, 
Libyans,  and  Maililians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learn- 
ed the  art  of  figlitingwithont  bridles,  which  was  an  cx- 
crcifc  or  Itflbn  in  the  manege  ;  and  lience  it  is,  that  on 
the  Trajan  column,  foldicrs  are  rcprtfcnted  riding  at 
till  fpccd  without  any  bridles  on. 
Scc/A/v^-Bridle.  See  Brank. 
BRIDON,  or  SNAr>LE,  after  the  Englidi  fadiion, 
is  a  very  (lender  bit-mouth  without  any  branches. 
The  Englifli  make  much  ufe  of  ihc.m,  and  fcarcely 
ufe  any  true  bridles  except  in  the  fcrvicc  of  war.  The 
French  call  them  tridoiu,  by  way  of  difliniJlion  from 
bridles. 

BRIDLINGTON,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  eaftriding 
of  Yorklhire  in  England.  It  is  fcated  on  a  creek  of 
the  fed  near  Flamborough-hcad,  having  a  commodious 
quay  for  Ihips  to  take  in  their  lading.  Ithasafafe 
harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  It  is  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  ^iiBurl'tiigtau,  as  it  gave  ti- 
tle to  an  carl  of  that  name,  though  the  earldom  is  now 
e^tinift.     E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  54.  15. 

BRIDPORT,  a  town  of  Dorfetdiire  in  England. 
It  has  a  low  dirty  fituation  between  two  rivers,  which, 
, at  a  liitle  didance,  joining  a  fmall  ftream,  formerly 
made  a  convenient  harbour  ;  but  is  now  quite  choake d 
up  with  fand.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
whoarechofen  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  houfckeep- 
crs.  It  is  noted  for  making  of  ropes  and  cables  for 
fliipping;  whence  arifes  a  proverb  of  a  man  that  is 
hanged,  that  he  is  flabbcd  with  a  Bridport  dagger. 
W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BRIEF,  in  law,  an  abridgment  of  the  client's  cafe, 
made  out  for  the  inftruftion  of  council  on  a  trial  at 
law  ;  wherein  the  cafe  of  the  plainiitf,  &c.  is  to  he 
bricriy  but  fully  Hated:  the  proofs  muft  be  placed  in 
due  order,  and  proper  anfwers  made  to  whatever  may 
be  objei-^ed  to  the  client's  caufe  by  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
and  herein  great  care  is  requifite,  that  nothing  be  o- 
miltcd,   to  endanger  the  caufe. 

Brief,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  i (Toed  from  the  chan- 
cery, direiflcd  to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and 
authorifing  that  judge  to  call  a  jury  10  inquire  into  the 
cafe  mentioned  in  the  brief,  and  upon  their  verdift  to 
pronounce  fentence. 

Jp-jjIoUcnl  Briefs, letterswhich  the  popedifpatches 
to  princes,  or  other  magiflrates,  relating  to  any  public 
affair. — The  briefs  are  diflinguillied  from  bulls,  in  re- 
gard the  latter  are  more  ample,  and  always  written  on 
parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax  ;  where- 
as briefs  are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  fealed  with 
red  wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  the  filherman,  or  St  Pe- 
ter in  a  boat. 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  17-  ?5.  N.  Lai.  50.  40.  It  might  have  paf- 
fed  for  a  handfome  place  before  the  laft  fuge ;  the 
callle,  the  college,  and  the  arfenal,  being  very  great 
ornaments,  and  mod  of  the  houfcs  very  well  built.  But 
the  Prudians,  who  bclleged  it  in  174I,  threw  2172 
bombs  into  it,  and  4714  cannon  bullets,  which  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  town  to  aQies,  and  qnitc  ruined  a 


wing  of  the  caflle.  It  was  obliged  to  furrender,  after 
fnllaining  feven  days  continual  fire.  The  Prui'.'.ars,  10 
whom  this  place  was  ceded  by  the  peace,  have  augment- 
ed the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new  fuburb — The 
town  llands  upon  the  Oder;  on  the  other  (ide  of  which 
there  are  plenty  of  fallow-deer,  and  large  forefts  of 
beech  and  oak  trees.  They  have  a  yearly  fair,  at  which 
they  fell  above  12000  horned  cattle.  Since  1728,  they 
have  begun  to  manufa(5liire  fine  cloth. 

BRIEL,  a  maritime  town  of  (he  United  Provinces, 
and  capital  of  the  illand  of  Vuorn.  It  was  one  of  the 
cautionary  towns  which  wasdclivered  into  the  hands "<■ 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  garrifuned  by  the  Englifh  during 
her  reign  and  part  of  the  next.  The  Dutch  took  it 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  moiuh  of  the  ri- 
ver Mcufe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  ji.  53. 

BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  in  the  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
in  Poland.  The  name  given  to  it  by  fonie  is  Po- 
le fia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Novogrodc  and 
Troki ;  on  the  wefl,  by  thofe  of  Bielfk  and  Lublin; 
on  the  fonth,  by  that  of  Chclm  and  Upper  Volhinia; 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczica.  This 
province  is  of  confiderable  extent  from  eafl  to  wcfl,  and 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bug  and  Pripefe  :  it  is  lull  of 
woods  and  marflics ;  and  there  are  lakes  that  yield  large 
quantities  of  fifli,  that  are  failed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  fent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

BRlEUX  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Brit- 
tany, with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom, 
furroundcd  with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  fea,  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  it,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port.  The 
churches,  flreets,  and  ii:]uares,  are  tolerably  handfome; 
but  the  town  is  without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church 
of  Michael  is  in  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  and 
is  the  largefl  in  the  place.  The  convent  of  the  Cor- 
deliers is  well  built,  and  the  garden  is  fpacions.  The 
college,  which  is  very  near,  is  maintained  by  the  town 
for  the  inflrndion  of  youth.  W.  Long.  2.  58.  N.  Lat. 
48.  ?3. 

BRIG,  or  Brigantine,  amcrchant-Zliip  wiih  twe 
malts.  This  term  is  not  univerfaDy  confined  to  vefTels 
of  a  particular  conftruiStion,  or  which  are  niaflcd  and 
rigged  in  a  manner  difTereiu  ("rom  all  others.  It  is  va- 
rioully  applied  by  the  mariners  of  different  European 
nations,  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  vefTcl  of  their  own  marine. 
Amongfl  Britifh  feanien  this  vefTel  is  diftinguiflied  by 
having  her  mainfailsfct  nearly  in  the  plane  of  herkccl ; 
whereas  the  mainfails  of  larger  fhips  are  liiing  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  Ihip's  length,  and  fallened 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  deck:  but  in  a 
brig,  the  foremoft  edge  of  the  mainfail  is  faflcned 
in  different  places  to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main- 
mafl,  and  Hide  up  and  down  it  as  the  fail  is  hoifled  or 
lowered  :  it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom 
below. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion 
of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  brigadier. — An  army  is  divided  into 
brigades  of  horfe  and  brigades  of  foot :  a  brigade 
of  horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  fquadrons;  a 
brigade  of  foot  confifls  of  four,  five,  or  fix  batta- 
lions. The  eldcfl  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  firll 
line,  and  the  fccond  the  right  of  the  fccond  j   the  two 
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next  take  the  left  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  youngell 
Hand  in  the  centre. 

Br/cade- Major,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri- 
gadier, to  allill  him  in  the  management  and  ordering 
of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  ofTicer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  cldcft  colonels  are  gene- 
rally advanced  to  this  poll.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is 
brigadier  of  the  day.  They  march  at  ihe  head  of 
thtir  own  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a  ferjant  and  ten 
men  of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard. — But  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Britidi  fcrviee  is  now 
abolilhed. 

BiiiGADiERs,  or  Sub-brigaJiiis,  are  pofls  in  the 
horfe-guards. 

BRIG.ANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  kind  of  ancient 
defenlive  armour,  confilling  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  eal'y  lo  the  body. 

BRiGANTES,  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain, 
reaching  from  fca  to  fea,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
jlland,  (Ptolemy).  Now  Yorkfliire,  Lancafliire,  Dur- 
ham, Welfmorcland,  and  Cumberland, (Camden).  Alfo 
a  people  of  Ireland,  of  uncertain  polition. 

BRIC^NTIA,  or  Brigantium,  (anc.  geog.),  .1 
town  of  VinJclicia  ;  now  Brcgenlz,  in  Tyrol,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. — .'Another  Bngaiit't- 
um  in  ihe  Alpes  Cottiae  ;  which  lall  is  probably  Bri- 
auf  on,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny. 

BRIGANTIKE.     See  Brig. 

BRIGANTINUS  lacus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of 
Rhneiia,  or  Vindelicia  which  Tacitus  includes  in  Rhas- 
tia.  Ammian  calls  the  hke  Brigaiitia.  It  look  its 
name  cither  from  the  Brigantii,  the  people  inhabiting 
on  it,  or  from  the  adjoining  town.  Now  the  lake  of 
Conjianci,  or  Bodcnzce. 

Br/ca.\ti.\vs  Partus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  the  hi- 
ther Spain  i  fo  called  from  Flavium  Brigantium.  Now 
E!  Puerto  de  la  Cininna,  commonly  the  Croyni:. 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Cla7iiford  Bridges,  a  town 
of  England,  inLincolnlliire,  feaied  on  the  river  Ankam. 
W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRIGGS  (Henry),  one  of  the  greateft  mathemati- 
cians in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Warley  Wood 
in  the  parifh  of  Halifax  in  Yorkfliire,  in  15J0.  In 
IJ92,  he  was  made  examiner  and  lecturer  in  mathe- 
matics, and  foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic  Icfturc 
founded  by  Dr  Linacer.  When  Grelham  college  in 
London  was  cftabliflied,  he  was  chofen  the  firll  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596.  In  1609.  Mr  Briggs  contradcd  an  intimacy 
with  the  learned  Mr  James  Ulherafterwardsarchbilbop 
of  Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters, 
two  of  which,  written  by  our  author,  arc  yet  extant. 
In  one  of  thefe  letters,  dated  in  Angnft  i6to,  he  tells 
his  friend  he  was  engaged  in  the  fidijed  of  eclipfes  ; 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  lOth  i6ij,  he  acquaints 
him  with  his  being  wholly  employed  about  ihc  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  difcovered,  in  the 
improvement  of  which  he  had  afterwards  a  large  (hare. 
In  1619,  he  was  made  Savilian  profelfor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford  ;  and  refigncd  his  profelforfliip  of  Grelham 
college  on  the  2Sih  of  July  1620.  Soon  alter  his  going 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  in  that 
nniverfiiy  ;  where  be  continued  tilt  his  death,  which 
happened  oa  the  26th  of  January   1630.    Dr  Smith 


gives  him   the  charat.'ler  of  a  man  of  frear  probiiy  ;  a     r>i'j» 
contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  fla-         3 
tiou  ;  preferring  a  ftudious  rciircmcnt  10  all  the  fplcn-  f^'^"'°'- 
did  circumllances  of  life.     He  wrote,   i.  Logarithmo-  ' 
riitn  chihtis  prima.  2.  Arithiiieuca  hgarithnika,  ^.Tri- 
goiioiiietria  Britaiiiiica.   4.  A  fmall  tradl  on  the  north- 
well  pafl'agc  ;  and  fume  other  works, 

Briggs  (William),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the 
laticr  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Atiguftin 
Briggs,  Efq  ;  fou  r  limes  member  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, where  our  author  was  born.  He  fludied  at  the 
univcrlity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  his  genius  leading  him 
to  the  (ludy  of  phylic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  ihe  le<5tures  of  the  famous  anatumift  M. 
VicuiFcns,  at  Monipclicr.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lidicd  \\\%Ofhthalmografhia  in  1676.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  wascrcaied  doctor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
and  Toon  after  was  made  fellow  of  ihe  college  of  phy- 
ficians  at  London.  In  1682,  he  quilled  his  fellow- 
fliip  to  his  brother;  and  ilie  lame  year,  \{\%  theory  of 
vifion  was  publilhcd  by  Hooke.  The  enfoing  year  he 
lent  to  the  royal  fociety  a  continuation  of  ihat  difcourfc, 
which  was  publifhedin  their  tranfaftions;  and  the  fame 
year,  he  was  by  King  Charles  II.  appointed  phyfician 
to  St  Thomas's  hofpiial.  In  16S4,  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  lo 
villon,  which  were  likewife  primed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  ;  and  in  i68j  he  publiQied  a  Laiin  verllon  of  his 
Theory  ofvifion,  at  the  delire  of  Mr  Newton,  afterward  J 
Sir  Ifaac,  profelfor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  with 
a  rccimimendatory  cpillle  from  him  prefixed  toil.  He 
was  afterwards  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
William,  and  continued  in  great  eftecm  for  his  fkill  in 
his  profelhon  till  he  died  Septenibcr  4ih  1704. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE,  a  lea-port  town  of  Suf- 
fex  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
town,  though  ill  built,  and  lias  a  pretty  good  harbour. 
W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  It  was  at  this 
place  king  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  1651, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  had  lately  been  con- 
fidcrably  extended  and  erabellilli<d,  in  confeqnence  of 
its  having  become  a  place  of  great  rcfort  for  fea-bath- 
ing. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridget  ins,  more  properly 
Brigitli/.'j,  a  religious  order,  denominated  from  their 
founder  St  Bridgit  or  Birgit,  a  Swedidi  lady  in  ihc 
14th  century  :  whom  fomc  reprefcnt  as  a  queen  ;  but 
Fabricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  Bergenes,  legillator  of  Upland,  and  famous 
for  her  revelations.  The  Brigiitins  are  fometinics  alfo 
called  the  Order  of  our  Saviour  ,-  it  being  pretended, 
that  Chrirt  himfelf  di(flated  the  rules  and  conlliiutions 
obfcrved  by  them  to  St  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the 
rule  is  that  of  St  Auguftiii  ;  only  with  certain  addi- 
tions fuppofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrift,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule  of  our  Saviour. — The 
firfl  monallery  of  the  Bridgctin  order  was  ereflcd  by 
the  foundrefs  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lincopcn  ;  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  reft  were 
formed.  The  conllitution  of  ihefe  hoiifes  was  \eTy  An- 
gular :  though  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
nuns,  who  were  10  pay  a  fpecial  homage  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  10  minifter 
to  them  fpiritual  alliftjnce.  The  number  of  nuns  is 
iixcd  at  60  in  each  monallery,  and  that  of  fiiars  10  13, 
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Lrignolcj  anfwerable  to  the  number  of  apoftlcs,  of  whom  St  Paul 
made  the  I3ih  ;  befides  which  there  arc  to  be  four  dea- 
cons, to  reprefent  the  four  doiftors  of  the  church,  St 
Ambrofe,  St  Auguftin,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome  j 
and  cij;ht  lay-brothers  ;  making  together,  fiys  our  au- 
thor, the  number  of  Chrifl's  72  difciplcs. — The  order 
being  inflituted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  direction 
is  committed  to  an  sbbefs,  wlio  is  iiiperior  not  only 
of  the  nuns,  but  alfo  of  the  friars,  wlio  arc  obliged  to 
obey  her.  Each  houfc  confills  of  two  convents  or  iho- 
nafterics,  fcparately  inclofed,  but  having  one  churcli  in 
common  ;  the  nuns  being  placed  above,  and  the  friars  on 
the  ground.  The  Bridgetins  profcfs  great  mortifica- 
tion, poverty,  and  felf-denial,  as  well  as  devotion  ; 
and  they  are  not  to  poiFcfs  any  thing  they  can  call  their 
own,  not  fo  much  as  an  halfpenny  ;  nor  even  to  touch 
money  on  any  account.  This  order  fpread  much  thro' 
Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  In  England 
we  read  but  of  one  nionadery  of  Brigiitins,  and  ihis 
built  by  Henry  V.  in  141 5,  oppofite  to  Richmond, 
r\ow  ciWed  Siou-hori/c^ ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which, 
(nice  the  dilFolution,  are  fettled  at  Lilbon.  The  re- 
venues were  reckoned  at  149JI.  per  annum. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence,  fa- 
mous for  its  prunes.  It  is  fcated  among  mountains, 
in  a  plcafant  country,  275  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris. 
E.  Long.  6.  I  s-  N.  Lat.  45.  24. 

BRIHUEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caflile, 
where  general  Stanhope  with  the  Englifli  army  were 
taken  prifoners,  after  they  had  feparatcd  themftlves 
from  that  commanded  by  count  Siraremberg.  It  is 
fcated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna,  43  miles 
iiorth-eafl  of  Madrid.    W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

BRIL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp, 
and  good  painters. — Matthew  was  born  in  the  year 
1550,  and  fludied  for  the  mofl  part  at  Home.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  performances  in  hiitory  and  land- 
fcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  was 
employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584, 
being  no  more  then  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  born 
in  1554;  followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome; 
painted  feveral  things  in  conjunftion  with  him  ;  and, 
after  his  dcceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his 
ntkingtoni  landfcapcs,  but  eipecially  by  thofe  which  he  couipofed  in 
Sis.  his  latter  time.     The  invention  of  them  was  more  plea- 

jant,  the  difpofition  more  noble;  all  the  parts  more  a- 
greeable,  and  painted  with  a  better  gullo,  than  his 
earlier  produi.1ions  in  this  way  ;  which  was  owing  to 
his  having  rtudied  the  manner  of  Hanibal  Carrache, 
and  copied  fome  of  Titian's  works  in  the  fame  kind. 
He  was  much  in  favour  with  Pope  Sixtus  V.  ;  and  for 
his  fucceffor  Clement  VIII.  painted  the  famous  piece, 
about  68  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is 
reprefented  cafl  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor  about  his 
neck.     He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1626,  aged  72. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
has  a  bright  and  lucid  appearatice. 

Brilliant,  in  the  manege.  A  brifk,  high  mettled, 
ft.itely  horfe  is  called  brilliaiit,  as  having  a  raifed  neck ; 
a  fine  motion  ;  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he 
rifcs,  though  ever  fo  little  put  on. 

Brilliants,  a  name  given  to  diamonds  of  the  fined 
cut.     See  Diamond. 

BRIM,  denotes  the  outmofl  verge  or  edge,  efpecially 
of  round  things.  The  brims  of  velTels  are  made  to 
projciit  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liquors,  in  pouring  out. 
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from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  veffel.    The  lirim- 
niing  of  velfcls  was  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters, 
in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices  , 
of  columns  :  it  is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  the 
double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

Bri.m,  in  country  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or 
to  1^0  to  brim,  when  Ihe  is  ready  to  take  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

Brimsto.xe,  Medals,  Figures,  tec.  may  be  caft  in 
the  following  manner.  Melt  half  a  pound  of  brimllone 
over  a  gentle  lire  :  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  fine 
vermilion  ;  and  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take 
it  otTthe  tire,  llir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  diflblve 
like  oil  ;  then  cafl  it  into  the  mould,  which  fhould  be 
(ir(l  anointed  with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  may 
be  taken  out  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fliould  change  to  a  yellow- 
ilh  colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  it  will  look  like  the  finell  coral. f  f  Smith's 

BRIN,  a  rtrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia.  It  LaUrattry^ 
is  pretty  large,  and  well  built:  the  alfembly  of  the  P- !• 
ftatcs  is  held  alternately  there  and  at  Olmutz.  The 
caftle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an  eminence,  out  of  the  town, 
and  is  its  principal  defence.  It  was  inverted  by  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  1742,  bat  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  iicge.  It  is  near  the  river  Swart,  in  E.  Long.  7.  8. 
N.  Lat.  49.  8. 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
an  archbifhop's  fee.  Its  walls  are  Hill  of  great  extent, 
but  the  inhaljited  houfes  do  not  fill  above  half  the  en- 
clofurc.  The  ftrcets  are  crooked  and  rough  ;  the 
buildings  poor  and  ruinous  ;  no  very  remarkable  church 
or  edifice.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Theodore, 
is  a  work  of  king  Roger,  but  not  equal  in  point  of  ar- 
chitedure  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 
who  had  a  Ifrong  paflion  for  building.  Little  remains 
of  ancient  Brundufium,  except  innumerable  broken 
pillars,  fixed  at  the  corners  of  flreets  to  defend  the 
houfes  from  carts  ;  fragments  of  coarfe  Mofaic,  the 
floors  of  former  habitations  ;  the  column  of  the  light- 
houfc  ;  a  large  marble  bafon,  into  which  the  water 
runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer  ;  fome  infcriptions, 
ruins  of  aqueducts,  coins,  and  other  fmall  furniture  of 
an  antiquary's  cabinet.  Its  caftle,  built  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  II.  to  proted;  the  northern  branches  of 
the  harbour,  is  large  and  ftately.  Charles  V.  repaired 
it.  The  port  is  double,  and  the  finell  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
Hretch  ofli"gradually  from  each  other  as  they  advance 
into  the  fea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel  at  the  bafe 
of  the  angle.  The  ifiand  of  St  Andrew,  on  which  Al- 
phonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and 
fecures  the  whole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In 
this  triangular  fpace,  large  fhips  may  ride  at  anchor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  fcniicir- 
cular  fliape,  to  leave  room  for  the  inner  haven  ;  which, 
as  it  were,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir- 
cles it,  in  the  figure  of  a  flag's  head  and  horns.  This 
form  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of  Bnnidu- 
fium,  which,  in  the  old  Melfapian  language,  fignified 
tht  head  of  a  deer.  In  ancient  days,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  havens  was  marked  by  lights 
placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fland- 
ingon  a  rifing  ground,  in  a  dired  line  with  the  chan- 
nel. 

Of  thefc  one  remains  entire  upon  its  pedellal.     Its 

capi- 
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iirimlifl.    capitals  IS  adorned  with  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons, 

-~~^  intermingled  with  the  acanthus  Je.if,   and  upon  it  a 

circular  vafc,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  A  mo- 
dern infcription  has  been  cut  upon  ihe  plinth.  Near 
it  is  ancther  pcdcftal  of  fiuiilar  dinienfions,  with  one 
piece  of  the  Ihaft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  between 
thefc  pillars  anfwcrcd  to  the  entrance  ot  the  Jiarbour. 
"  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  (lays  Mr  Swinbmnc) 
cannot  fliow  a  more  complete  fituation  for  trade  than 
Brindifi.  Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  fafc- 
ty  of  anchorage,  and  a  centrical  podtion,  are  all  united  ; 
yet  it  has  neither  commerce,  hulbandry,  nor  populouf- 
nefs.  From  the  obflruclions  in  the  ciiannel,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  havens,  aril'cs  the  tribe  of 
evils  that  atHitil  and  defolate  this  unhappy  town.  Julius 
Caefar  may  be  laid  to  have  begun  its  ruin,  by  attempt- 
ing to  block  up  Pompcy's  fleet.  lie  drove  piles  into 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills ;  threw 
in  earth,  trees,  and  ruins  of  houfcs  ;  and  had  nearly 
accompliflied  the  blockade,  when  Pouipey  failed  out 
and  efcaped  to  Greece.  In  the  15th  century,  tlic 
prince  of  Taranto  funk  fume  fliips  in  the  middle  of  the 
palfage,  to  prevent  the  royalills  from  entering  the 
port,  and  tlicreby  provided  a  relliug  place  for  fca- weeds 
awd  land,  which  loon  accumulated,  choked  up  ihc 
mouth,  and  rendered  it  imprai::ticible  for  any  vell'els 
whatfoever.  In  17J2  the  evil  was  increafcd,  fo  as  to 
hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through;  and  all 
communication  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent  eallerly 
winds  or  rainy  feafons,  when  an  extraordinary  quanii- 
ty  of  frclh  water  raifcs  the  level.  From  that  period 
the  port  became  a  fetid  green  lake,  full  of  intedion 
and  noxious  infects;  no  tilh  but  eels  could  live  in  it, 
nor  any  boat  ply  except  canoes  made  of  a  fnigle  tree. 
They  can  hold  but  one  perfon,  and  ovcrfct  with  the 
lead  irregularity  of  motion.  The  low  grounds  at  each 
end  were  overflowed  and  converted  into  marihes,  the 
vapours  of  which  created  every  fummer  a  real  pcili- 
Icnce  ;  and  in  the  courfc  of  very  few  years,  fwcpt  off 
or  drove  away  the  largcfl;  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
From  the  number  of  eighteen  thoufand,  they  were  re- 
duced in  1766  to  that  of  five  thoufand  livid  wretches, 
tormented  with  agues  and  malignant  fevers.  In  i  775 
above  fifteen  hundred  pcrfons  died  during  the  autumn  ; 
a  woful  change  of  climate  I  Thirty  years  ago,  the  air 
of  Brindifi  was  efl;eemed  fo  wholefomc  and  balfamic, 
that  the  convents  of  Naples  were  wont  10  fend  their 
confuniptive  friars  to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  This  llate  of  mifery  and  deftrudion  induced 
the  remaining  citizens  to  apply  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo 
Demarco,  one  of  the  king's  minifters,  and  a  native  of 
Brindifi.  In  conl'equence  of  this  application,  Don 
Vito  Caravelli  was  ordered  to  draw  up  plans,  and  Hx 
upon  the  means  of  opening  the  port  afndi  :  Don 
Andrea  Pigonati  was  lent  to  execute  his  projcijls  j 
and,  by  the  help  of  machines  and  the  labour  of 
the  gallcy-lhves,  has  fuccceded  in  fomc  ineafure.  The 
clunnel  has  been  partly  cleared,  and  has  now  two 
fathom  of  water.  It  can  admit  large  boats,  a  great  Hep 
towards  the  revival  of  trade  ;  but  wh.n  is  of  more  im- 
mediate imporiancc,  it  gives  a  free  paflage  to  the  fea, 
which  now  rulhcs  in  wiili  impetuofiiy,  and  runs  out 
again  at  each  tide  ;  fo  that  the  water  of  the  inner  port 
is  fet  in  motion,  and  once  more  rendered  whole  fome. 
The  canal  or  gut  is  to  be  fcven  hundred  yards  long. 
Vol.  III. 


and  drawn  in  a  rtraight  line  from  the  column.     At  pre-    nrindiC. 

fent  its  parapets  are  delended  by  piles  and  fafciuts;  ^ ^ — 

but  if  the  origiual  plan  be  purfued,  rtone  piers  will  be 
erected  on  both  lidts.  When  tlie  canal  Ihall  be  fcoop- 
ed  out  to  a  proper  depth,  and  iis  piers  folidly  cftablifli- 
ed,  vefl'elsof  any  burden  may  once  moic  enter  this  land- 
locked port,  which  affords  room  for  a  wliolc  navy. 
Docks  wet  and  dry  may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  (hipped 
at  the  quay,  and  convenient  watering  places  be  made 
with  great  cafe.  If  merchants  Ihould  think  it  a  place 
of  riling  trade,  and  worthy  of  their  notice,  ihtreisno 
want  01  fpace  in  the  town  for  any  faflory  whaievcr. 
Circulation  of  cafh  would  give  vigour  10  hufbandry, 
and  provifions  would  loon  abound  in  this  market. 
Tlie  faiids  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  ibc 
channel,  are  to  be  laid  out  in  beds  for  mufcles  and 
oyllcrs.  Some  ecclefiaflics  arc  raifmg  imrfcries  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  ;  and  other  citizens  intend 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-irees,  and 
breeding  of  lilk-worms.  The  engineer  would  have 
done  very  little  for  the  health  cf  Brindifi,  had  he  only 
opened  a  pallage,  and  given  a  freccourfe  to  the  waters; 
the  marihes  at  each  cKtremiiy  of  the  harbour  would 
Hill  havcinfcacd  the  air:  he,  therefore,  aitheexpencc 
of  about  a  thoufand  ducats,  had  the  fens  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  a  dam  railed  to  confine  the  Waters,  and  pre- 
vent their  flowing  back  upon  the  meadows.  The  peo- 
ple ot  Brindifi,  who  are  fcniible  of  the  bleflings  already 
derived  from  ihcfe  operations,  who  leel  a  return  of 
health,  and  fee  an  opening  for  commerce  and  opulence, 
fcem  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  They  in- 
tend to  ercft  a  llaiue  to  the  king,  with  inferipiions  on 
the  pcdeflal  iu  honour  of  the  minifler  and  agents.  The 
workmen,  in  cleaning  the  channel,  have  found  fome 
medals  and  feals,  and  have  drawn  np  many  of  the  piles 
that  were  driven  in  by  CxI'ar.  They  are  fmall  oaks 
ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  flill  as  frefli  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  only  a  month,  though  buried  above  eighteen 
centuries  fcven  feet  under  the  fand.  The  foil  about 
the  town  is  light  and  good.  It  produces  excellent 
cotton,  with  whicJi  the  Brindiiians  manufacture  gloves 
and  dockings. 

"  It  is  impolTible  to  determine  who  were  the  found- 
ers of  Brundiilium,  or  when  it  was  firft  inhabited. 
The  Romans  took  early  polfeflion  of  a  harbour  fo  con- 
venient for  their  entcrprilcs  againll  the  nations  dwell- 
ing  beyond  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  of  Rome  509, 
ilicy  fent  a  colony  hither.  Pompey  took*  refuge  here; 
but  finding  his  poft  iiiitenahlc,  mnde  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  Greece.  In  this  city  Odavianu^  tirfl  atrumed 
the  name  of  defar,  and  here  he  concluded  one  of  his 
Ihori-livcd  peaces  with  Antony.  Brundufium  had 
been  already  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic 
poet  Pacuvius,  and  about  thi^  time  became  remarkable 
for  the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a  town  ; 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  (inilhing  blow  to  its 
fortunes.  The  Greek  emperors,  fcniible  of  the  neecf- 
tity  of  having  liich  a  port  as  this  in  Italy,  would  have 
reflorcd  it  to  its  ancient  flreiigth  and  fplcndnr,  had  the 
Normans  allowed  ihem  time  and  Icifure.  The  Greeks 
flruggled  manfully  to  keep  their  ground  ;  but,  afier 
many  varieties  of  (uccrl's,  were  finally  driven  oui  of 
Brindifi  by  William  I.  The  frenzy  for  expeditions  to 
Palcfliuc,  though  it  drained  other  kingdoms  of  their 
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rrinley.  wcaUh  and  fubjefts,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  re- 
' '  eftablilhment  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports  where  pil- 
grims and  warriors  took  lliipping.  It  a!fo  beneliicd  by 
the  rclidencc  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  whofe  frequent 
armaments  for  the  Holy  Land  required  his  prcCcnce  at 
this  place  of  rendezvous.  The  loi's  of  Jerulalcni,  the 
fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Le- 
vant trade  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  Ead,  re- 
duced Brindifi  to  a  flate  of  inaftivity  and  defolatioii, 
from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge."  E. 
Long.  18.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  52. 

BRINLEY  (James),  a  moft  uncommon  genius  for 
mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in 
planning  and  conducing  inland  navigations,  was  born, 
J  716,  at  Tunlled  in  Derby  (liire,  England.  Through  the 
nifmanagement  of  his  father  (for  there  was  fome  little 
property  in  his  houfe)  his  education  was  totally  ne- 
glciled;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren- 
tice to  a  mill-wright,  near  Macclesfield,  in  Chelhire. 
He  lerved  his  apprcnticediip;  and,  afterwards,  fctting 
up  for  himfelf,  advanced  the  niill-wright  bufincfs,  by 
inventions  and  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of 
pcrfetlion  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His 
fame,  as  a  mod  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bulinefs  of  his 
profcflion:  for,  in  1752,  he  created  a  very  extraor- 
dinary water-engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancalhire,  for  the 
purpofe  of  draining  coal-mines;  and,  1755,  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  a  newlilk-mill, 
at  Congleton,  in  Chefliire.  The  potteries  of  StafFord- 
(hire  were  alfo  about  this  time,  indebted  to  him  for 
feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills  ufed  by  them 
for  grinding  flint-ftones.  In  1756,  be  undertook  to 
ered  a  (leam-engine  near  Newcalllc  tinder  Line  upon  a 
new  plan  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  brought 
this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfciftion,  if  fome  in- 
tcreflcd  engineers  had  not  oppofcd  him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called 
off  to  another  objcft,  which,  in  its  confequences,  hath 
proved  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  ; 
namely  the  projefl-iug  and  executing  "  Inland  navi- 
gations." By  thefe  navigations  the  expence  of  car- 
riage is  lelTened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
parts  to  the  fea  ;  and  hence  produ(51s  and  manufaftures 
are  afforded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridg- 
water hath,  at  Worlley,  about  feven  miles  from  Man- 
ehefter;  a  large  eflate  abounding  with  coal,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence  of  land-car- 
riage was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 
The  duke,  wilhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the 
jiecelfity  of  a  canal  from  Worlley  to  Manchcfter;  up- 
on which  occafion  Brinley,  now  become  famous  was 
confuited ;  and  declaring  the  fcherae  prafticable,  an 
act  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1758  and  1759.  ^^ 
being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that  the  navi- 
gation would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the  ri- 
ver Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  aft  was  obtained  to 
vary  the  courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  tlie  new  plan, 
and  likewife  to  extend  a  fide-branch  to  Longford-bridge 
in  Stretford.  Brinley,  in  the  mean  time,  had  begun 
thefe  great  works,  being  the  firfl  of  the  kind  ever  at- 
tempted in  England,  with  navigable  fubterraneous 
tunnels  and  elevated  aqueducts  ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
prefcrve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  Ihould  be  free  froia 


the  ufual  obflru(5tions  of  locks, he  carried  the  canal  over 
rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  vallies.  When  it  was  ' 
completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vcli'els,  he  propofed  to  carry  it  over  that 
river,  by  an  aquediiftof  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water;  and  though  this  projeft  was  treated 
as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  lupporttd  by  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  1  760,  and  the  firft 
boat  failed  over  it  in  July  i  761.  The  duke  afterwards 
extended  his  ideas  to  Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  in 
1762,  an  id.  for  branching  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in 
the  Merfcy  :  this  part  of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
rivers  Merfey  and  Bollan,  and  over  many  wide  and 
deep  vallies. 

The  fuccclsof  the  dukeof  Bridgewatcr'sundertakings 
encouraged  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufaiihirers 
in  Statibrdlhire,  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-naviga- 
tion through  that  county  ;  and  Brinley  was,  there- 
fore, engaged  to  make  a  hirvey  from  the  Trent  to  the 
Merfey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun,  and  conduct- 
ed under  Brinley 's  dirediou  as  louij  as  lie  lived  ;  but 
finilhed  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Hen- 
(liall,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777. 
The  proprietors  called  it  "  the  canal  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Merl'ey ;"  but  the  engineer,  more  emphatically, 
"  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,"  on  account  of  the 
numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juftly  fuppofcd,  would 
be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  93  miles  in 
length  ;  and,  befidcs  a  large  number  of  bridges  over 
it,  has  76  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  nioft  remarkable 
of  the  tunnels  is  the  fiihterraneous  pali'age  of  Hare- 
caflle,  being  21S0  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70 
yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fchemc  of 
this  inland-navigation  had  employed  the  thoughts  of 
the  ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  upwards^of  20 
years  before;  and  fome  furveys  had  been  made  :  but 
Harecafile  hill,  through  which  the  tunnel  is  conflrudt- 
ed,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by  any  ex- 
pedient the  mod  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
Brinley  alone  who  furmounied  this  and  other  the  like 
difficulties,  arifing  from  the  variety  of  flrata  and 
quickfands,  as  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  at- 
tempted to  conquer. 

Brinley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  under- 
takings, for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  confift- 
entwith  our  plan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  ;"  or  rather  to  a  cnrioos  and  valuable 
pamphlet,  publilhed  fome  years  fince,  and  intituled, "The 
Hiftory  of  Inland-Navigations,  particularly  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgwater."  He  died  at  Turnhurft  in  Staf- 
forddiirc,  Sept.  27ih  1772,  in  his  56th  year  :  fomc- 
what  imraaturely,  as  it  Ihould  feem  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  Ihortened  his  days  by  too  intenfe  applica- 
tion, and  to  have  brought  on  a  hectic  fever,  which 
continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confunied 
him.  Kor  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the 
common  diverlions  of  life,  as  not  having  the  leafl  rc- 
lilh  for  them;  and,  though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a 
play  in  London,  yet  he  declared  that  he  would  on  no 
accoiint  be  prefent  at  another;  becaufe  it  fo  dillurbed 
his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  render  him  unfit 
for  bufincfs.  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  executionof  his  works,hegeneral- 
)y  retired  to  bed  ;  and  has  been  known  to  lit  there  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  till  he  has  furmountcd  it.    He 
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Erine.      Would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign,  without  any 

— >» '  drawing  or  model :  for  lie  had   a  prodigious  memory, 

and  carried  every  ihing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ft:uion  in  lite  was  low,  and  his  education 
totally  nej;lefted,  (o  his  exterior  accomplilhmcnts 
were  fiiitable  to  them.  He  could  indeed  read  and 
write,  but  both  very  indifferently ;  and  he  was  per- 
haps, in  his  way,  as  abiionnis  fa/'iens — "  of  mother- 
wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools" — as  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  "  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of 
the  boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters:  but 
when  he  fpeaks,  allearslilleii;  and  every  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder,  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  prac- 
ticable." The  fame  author  gives  us  alio  no  ungraci- 
ous idea  of  his  moral  make:  "  being  great  in  hinil'cif, 
he  harbours  no  conirafted  notions,  nojcaloufy  of  ri- 
vals :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor 
afks  patents  to  fecure  the  folc  ufe  of  liie  machines, 
which  he  invents  and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfi- 
ble  that  he  mud  one  day  ceafe  to  be,  he  felefts  men  of 
genius,  teaches  them  the  power  of  mechanics,  and  em- 
ploys them  in  carryinjj  on  iITe  various  undertakings  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of  Bridg- 
water only  th.it  his  fervices  are  confined:  he  is  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  reiflifyingthe  mif- 
takes  of  dcfpairing  workmen,  &c.  His  powers  ihinc 
moft  in  the  midft  of  difficulties;  when  rivers  and 
mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  deligns,  then  appears 
bis  vaft  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfervient 
to  his  will." 

BRINE,  or  Pickle;  water  replete  with  falinc 
particles. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed 
fay  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  fi(h,  without  boil- 
ing the  fame  into  fait;  and  rock-falt,  without  re- 
fining it  into  white  fait ;  are  prohibited  in  England  by 
I  Ann.  cap.  21. 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-watcr,  which  by 
coftion  turns  to  fait;  or  faditious,  formed  bydiifolv- 
ing  fait  in  water.  In  the  falt-works  at  Upwick  in 
Worcefterdiire,  England,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame 
#iime,  and  in  the  fame  pit,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of 
a  different  ftrength.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump; 
and  that  in  the  bottom,  firfl  brought  up,  is  called  frji 
Viat; ;  the  next,  middle  vian ;  and  the  third,  laj\  titan. 

Leach- Brjse,  a  name  given  to  wliat  drops  from  the 
corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  ihcy  prcfervc 
and  boil  again ;  being  Arouger  than  any  brine  in  the 
pit.  There  isfand  found  in  all  (he  St:.ffordlhire  brines 
after  codlion  ;  but  naturalifts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre- 
exift  in  the  water,  but  rather  is  the  produft  of  the 
boiling.  Some  fteep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  pre- 
vent the  fmiit.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy 
againfl  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait, 
wherein  tilings  are  tleeped  to  keep. 

BRrxE-paiis,  ihe  pits  wherein  the  falt-water  is  retain- 
ed, and  futfcred  to  Hand,  to  bear  the  a(flion  of  the  fun, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers 
forts  of  falt-pans,  as  the  water-pan,  fccoiul-pan,  fun- 
pan:  the  water  being  transferred  orderly  from  one  to 
another. 

RRisF.-pit,  in  falt-making,  the  fait  fpring  from 
whence  ihe  waiter  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There 
are  of  thefe  fprings  in  n»any  places;  that  at  Nampt- 


wich,  in  ClieQiire,  England,  is  alone  fufRcient,  accord-     Erlnt. 

ing  to  the  account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to  yield  ' " ' 

fait  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the 
market  may  not  be  overflocked,  will  not  fuffcr  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fait  10  be  marie  yearly. 
See  the  next  article. 

BuisE-Sprmgs,  are  fountains  which  flow  with  falt- 
water  inllead  of  freQi.  Ofthelc  there  are  a  good  number 
in  England,  but  though  not  peculiar  to  that  illand, 
are  far  from  being  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  fome  of  them  in  fevcral  different  counties  ; 
and  perhaps,  on  a  due  fearch,  others  might  be  difco- 
vered  *.  The  moll  remarkable  of  thcfc  already  known  •CoffttWi 
are,  one  at  Eall-Chennock  in  Somerfet-lliire,  about  P'HHc^l 
20  miles  from  the  fca.  Another  at  Leamington  in  Sunry, 
Warwickfhire,  very  near  the  river  Learn;  which,  how-  Vol.1. p.76. 
ever,  is  but  weak.  Such  a  fpring  likcwife  runs  into  the 
river  CherwcU  in  Oxforddiire,  and  feveral  more  in 
\\'eftmorelar.d  and  Yorklhirc  ;  but  as  they  are  but 
poor,  and  the  fuel  in  moft  of  thofe  counties  fcarcc 
and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared  from  them.  At  Barrow- 
dale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kefwick  in  Cum- 
berland, a  pretty  llrong  fpring  rifcs  in  a  level  near  a 
mofs,  16  gallons  of  the  water  of  which  yield  one  of 
pure  fait;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  cannot  he  ob- 
tained from  lefs  than  22  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the 
German  ocean.  At  a  place  called  Sa/l--uiater  Hangh, 
near  Butterpy,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Durham,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  fait  fprings  which  rife  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40  yards  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth;  but  particularly  one  out 
of  a  rock,  which  is  fo  flrong  that  in  a  hot  fummer's 
day  the  furface  will  be  covered  with  a  pure  white  fall. 
At  Wellon,  in  Siafforddiire,  there  are  brine-pits 
which  afford  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  fine  white  fait. 
There  are  others  at  Enfon,  St  Thomas,  and  in  the 
pariih  of  Ingeftre,  but  fo  weak  that  they  are  not 
wrought ;  though  it  is  believed,  thni  by  l>oring,  (Ironger 
fprings  might  be  found  in  the  ncighbourliood.  In 
Lancafhire  there  are  feveral  fait  Iprings,  but  (if  we  ex- 
cept that  at  Bsrton,  which  is  as  rich  as  the  fpring  at 
Norwich)  by  no  means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Chefhire, 
called  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  -xuchci.  Nampt- 
wich  on  the  river  Weever,  \\f%  a  noble  fpring  not  far 
from  the  river,  which  is  fo  rich  as  to  yield  one-fixth 
part  of  pure  white  fait.  At  lix  miles  diflance  Hands 
Norwich,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  \\'eever  and  the  Dan  ; 
where  the  brine  is  ftill  richer,  lince  ihcy  obtain  fix 
ounces  of  fait  from  16  of  water.  There  are,  even  at 
this  day,  fome  vifible  remains  of  a  Roman  caufeway 
between  thefe  two  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
who,  before  that  country  was  incorporated  into  Eng- 
land, were  fupplicd  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  with  that 
ncccifary  commodity  from  thefe  two  towns,  called  the 
former  Hsllath  Wen,  and  the  latter  Hcllaih  du  ;  i.  c. 
the  white  and  black  fait  pit.  In  1670,  a  rock  of  fait 
was  difcovered  at  a  fmall  dilbnce  from  Norwich, 
which  has  been  wrought  to  a  great  depth,  and  to  a 
vaft  extent,  fo  as  to  be  juflly  elteemed  one  of  the 
grcatcll  curinfities  in  England  :  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  there  is  an  immcnfe  body  of  foflile  fait  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  this  whole  county  ; 
fince,  upon  boring,  brine-pits  have  been  foimd  in  many 
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places  on  both  fides  ihe  river  Weever.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  liiice,  at  Middlewich,  which  ilaiuls  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Croke  and  the  Dan,  tlicrc  are 
ialt-fprins^s  with  a  frelli  brook  running  between  thcni. 
The  brines  from  ihcfc  pits  areof  uneiju.il  llrcngth  ;  but 
when  mixed,  tiuy  commonly  obtain  four  ounces  of  fait 
from  a  pound  of  brine.  Experience  Ihows,  tliat  in 
ihcfe  fjirings  the  water  is  ltronj!;c(l  ncarclf  the  bottom, 
riclicr  in  dry  weailur  liiaii  in  wet,  and  when  long 
flrawn  than  when  tirll  wrought.  But  thefe  are  no  rules 
in  relpcift  to  other  fait  Iprings,  lincc  in  ihofcof  Franclic 
Comptcthe  brine  is  llrougcll  in  wet  weather.  There 
arc  fcveral  other  bodies  dillMvedin  thefe  brines  bclidcs 
fait;  in  fome  a  fulphnreous  i'ubllance,  which  fublimes 
as  the  brine  heats;  a  fort  of  dirty  ochre  which  difcolours 
the  brine;  but,  if  fuffcrcd  to  Hand,  fpecdily  fubfidcs  ; 
and  in  raoft  brines  a  calcareous,  or  rather  Iclcnctic  earth, 
which  fettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  panif 

To  BRING-TO,  in  navigation,  to  check  the  courfc 
of  a  fiiip  wiien  (he  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the 
fails  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  Ihall  counierart  each 
other,  and  prevent  her  cither  from  retreating  or  mov- 
ing forward.  In  this  lituation  the  ihip  is  fiid  to  lie 
by,  or  lie  to;  having,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  Come 
of  her  fails  ahack,  to  oppofe  the  force  of  ihofe  which 
are  full;  or  having  them  otherwife  ihortencd  by  being 
furled,  or  hauled  uf  in  the  brails. 

BRi.\'ciyG-io,  is  generally  ufed  to  detain  a  (liip  in 
any  particular  flation,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of 
fome  other  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her  ;  or  to 
retard  her  courfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage. 

jBfi/.vci.vG-/«  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  keep  down  the  nofc  of  a  horfe  that  boars  and  tofles 
his  nofc  in  tli,e  wind:  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
branch. 

BRINING  OF  CORN,  in  hnfbandry,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fmat.  A  liquor  is  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpofc,  by  put- 
ting 70  gallons  of  water  into  a  (tub  like  a  malh-tub 
ufed  for  brewing),  and  acorn-builiel  of  unflacked  lime- 
Hone.  This  is  lobe  well  llirred  till  the  whole  is  dif- 
folved,  and  left  to  fland  for  ?o  hours;  after  which  it 
is  to  be  drained  off  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner 
pradifed  for  beer.  In  this  way  about  a  hogfliead  of 
flroug  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which  mufl  be 
added  three  jiecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  mufl  be  rtecped 
in  this  pickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, into  a  broad-bottomed  bafket  of  about  24  inches 
in  diameter,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  ftirring  it.  The 
light  feed  that  floats  mull  be  flrained  off  with  a  flrain- 
er,  and  mull  not  be  fown.  When  the  balkct  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  drained  of  the  pickle,  the  wheat  will 
be  fit  for  lowing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 

Brikikc  of  hay-ricks,  a  praftice  common  in  fome 
plices,  of  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  flacked. 

BRIONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
fcated  on  the  river  Rille.  E.  Long.  o.  51.  N.  Lat. 
49.  51. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower  Auvergne. 
There  are  two  Brioudes,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
eacli  other;  the  one  is  called  Church  Briotide,  the  other 
Old  Brimide.  The  houfes  arc  built  after  the  antique 
manner,  are  badly  difpofed.  The  canons  are  all 
temporal  lords  and  counts.     It  is  in  no  diocefe,  but  de- 


pends immediately  on  the  Pope.  There  are  fcveral  con- 
vents ;  and,  among  the  rcll,  the  church  of  St  h'crrol, 
which  is  highly  celebrated.  IMtar  the  Old  Town  is  a 
Aouc  bridge  on  the  river  Allier,  whicli  confiits  of  one 
arch:  this  is  cflrcmed  a  flupendous  llrudurc,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  no  manufaclurcs.  It  is  fuuaied  in  E.  Long. 
;;.  2J.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

BRI^Li.-R.AS,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  feaicd  in  the 
valley  ot  Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  four  foulh  of  Pigncrol.  It  had  a  very  Jlrong 
caftlc  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  i6ih  century  ;  but 
Yihen  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  was  ruined,  that 
is,  before  they  delivered  it  up  10  the  duke  o€  Savoy  in 
1696.     E.Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat.  44.  41. 

BRISACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Brlfgaw.  Ii  was  twice  in  the  poiiiliion  of  ihc  French  ; 
but  rcflored  to  the  houl'e  of  Aullria,  in  confequence  of 
treaties  of  peace.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  demoliflied.  It  is  fcated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  E.  Long. 
7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48.  y. 

Brisaca  (New),  a  town  of  France,  in  Alfacc,  bitilt 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  over  againll  Old  Brifach,  and 
foriiiied  by  Vauban.  It  is  52  miles  fouih  of  Strafburg. 
E.  Long.  7.  46.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRISEIS,  or  Hiptodamia,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the 
wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrnclla.  After  Achilles  had 
taken  that  city,  and  killed  her  hulband,  fhc  became  his 
captive.  That  hero  loved  her  tenderly;  but  Agamem- 
non taking  her  from  him,  Ihe  became  the  accidental 
caufe  of  numberlels  diiordcrs  in  the  Grecian  army. 
Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent;  and,  till  the 
death  of  Patrochis,  rcfuled  to  fight  againfl  the  Tro- 
jans. The  reftntment  of  this  prince  is  finely  painted 
in  the  Iliad. 

BRISGAW,  a  teritory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  on  the  callern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  50 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  The  principal  places 
arc  Old  Brifach,  New  Brifach,  Freyburgh,  Rhinniark, 
and  an  idand  in  the  Rhine. 

BRISIACUS   MONS     (anc.  geog.),  a  town  on   th«^ 
right  or  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine.     Now   Brifac,  lituate 
on  a    round   hill  ;  a  fortified  town  of  Suabia,  and   dif- 
tinguillied  by    the  name  of  Old  Brifuc.     E.  Long.  7. 
15.  N.  Lat.  48.  to. 

BRISSOT  (Peter),  one  of  the  ablefl  phyficians  of 
the  i6lh  century,  was  born  at  Fontenai  le  Comte  in 
Poitou.  He  fludied  at  Paris;  and,  having  taken  his 
doftor's  degree,  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of 
phyfic,  by  relloring  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  exploding  the  maxims  of  the  Arabians:  to 
this  purpofe  he  publicly  explained  Galen's  works,  in- 
Aead  of  thofe  of  Aviccnna,  Rhafis,  and  MelTue.  He  af- 
terwards refolved  10  travel  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
plants  ;  and  going  to  Portugal,  prailifcd  phyfic  in  the 
city  of  Ebora.  His  new  method  of  bleeding  in  pleu- 
rifies,  on  the  fide  where  the  plturify  was,  raifed  a  kind 
of  civil  war  among  the  Portugnefe  phyficians;  it  was 
brought  before  the  nniverfity  of  Salamanca,  who  at  lall 
gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  afcribed  to  BriiTot 
was  the  pure  doiilrine  of  Galen.  The  partizans  of  De- 
nys,  his  opponent,  appealed  in  J 5-29  10  ibe  emperor,  to 
prevent  the  prafticc,  as  being  attended  with  dellrudlivc 
confequences ;  but  CJiarlcs  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  hap- 
pening 
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ItriftU,  penini;  to  die  at  this  time  of  a  pleurify,  after  having 
i=ti(li>l.  been  bleJ  on  the  oppoliie  tide,  tiic  profceiuion  drop- 
~~~^''^~'  pcd.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  his  praiJlict ;  but  died 
before  it  was  publiQitd,  in  1552:  but  Anthony  Lu- 
ccus,  his  friend,  printed  it  at  Paris  tlircc  years  after. 
Renatus  Moreau  procured  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris 
in  1622  J  and  annexed  to  it  a  trcaiife  intitled  De  lutf- 
fiom /'angiti/iis  iti  pleuritidi,  together  with  the  Life  of 
jBriirot. 

BRISTLE,   a  rigid   gloffy   kind  of  hair  found  on 
fwine,  and  imich  ufcd  by  bnilh-makers,  &c. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  Kngiand,  and  inferior  to 
none,  except  London,  for  wealth,  trade,  and  number 
of  inhabitants.  Briftol  is  a  corruption  of  Bn^htJIoiv,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  thought  to  have 
flood  anciently  altogether  on  the  weft  or  Sonierl'etlhire 
fide  of  the  Avon,  before  tiic  bridge  was  built  ;  but  af- 
ter that,  it  came  to  be  partly  in  Sonierletlhirc  and 
partly  in  Gloiicertcrlhire,  until  it  was  made  a  county  of 
itfelf,  though  even  before  that,  in  the  parliament  rolls, 
it  was  ahvays  placed  in  Sonurfctlhire.  At  prtlcnt,  the 
eafl  fide  is  by  much  the  largcfl  and  mofl  populous.  It 
had  anciently  a  caflle,  b.iilt  by  Robert  carl  of  Glou- 
celler,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  dcmolilhed 
by  Cromwell  ;  and  the  ground  is  now  laid  out  into 
llrcets.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor  ;  recorder ; 
twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  the  recorder  is  one  j  two 
flieriffs  i  and  twenty-eight  common-council  men.  The 
recorder  is  generally  a  fcijcantat  law,  and  (its  as  judge 
in  capital  and  all  other  criminal  caufcs.  The  mayor,  to 
fupport  his  dignity,  and  defray  his  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  is  intitled  to  certain  fees  from  Ihips,  which 
long  ago  amounted  to  L.  500  or  L.600.  Brillol  is  a 
bifliop's  fee,  being  one  of  the  fix  tre(Jled  by  King 
Henry  VIIL  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  monafleries  and 
religious  houfcs  which  that  monarch  had  got  dilfolved. 
The  cathedral  church  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Aullin  in  Brillol,  founded  by  Robert  Fitzharding 
fon  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  by 
him  filled  witli  canons  regular  in  the  year  1148.  At 
the  reformation  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  therein  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  which  mode  of  government 
ftill  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Qiiccn  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  his  fee  was  held  ;;;  comtiiinlajn  by  the 
bilhop  of  Glouccller.  This  diocefe  was  formed  chief- 
ly out  of  the  dioccfc  of  Saliibury,  with  a  fniall  part 
from  the  dioccfcs  of  Wells  and  NVorceltcr.  It  contains 
mod  of  the  city  of  Briflol,  and  all  the  county  of  Dor- 
fet,  in  which  are  256  paridies,  of  which  64  arc  impro- 
priated. It  hath  only  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  of  Dor- 
iet  ;  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  I>.  \%%  18:4,  and 
is  computed  to  be  annually  worth  L.1500,  including 
its  cominendavis.  The  tenths  of  the  clergy,  L.?5?, 
18  s.  04  d.  This  fee  liath  yielded  to  the  llaie  one 
Lord  Privy  ^Seal.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Augulline,  or  St  Aullin,  in  Brillol,  was  valued  at 
the  dilPolution  at  L.670  :  \%  :  11,  when  it  was  crcded 
into  a  cathedral  by  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  'of  thi  Holy  Trimly.  To  this 
cathedral  belongs  a  bifliop,  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a 
chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  olhcers 
and  fcrvants.  Belides  the  cathedral,  there  are  18  pa- 
rilh  churches  ;  and  here  are  dilleniers  of  all  denomi- 
nations,-of  whom  the  quakers  arc  very  iclptilable  Imth 
for  their  wealth  and  numbers.   Of  the  parilb-churchc.<:^ 


St  Mary  Ratclift  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fincfl,  not  only     BrifioL 

here,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.     In  this  church,  be-  ' ^ ' 

fjdes  two  nionunients  of  the  founder  William  Cannings, 
who  had  been  five  times  mayor  of  this  city,  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  magiitrate,  and  another  in  that  of  a  prieft 
(for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders),  there  is  one  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  father  to  the  famous  quaker.  The 
old  bridge  over  the  Avon  confifled  of  four  broad  arches, 
with  houfcs  on  both  fides  like  thofe  formerly  on  Lon- 
don bridge  ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and 
another  erected  in  its  place.  No  carts  or  waggons  are 
admitted  into  Brillol,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  vaults 
and  gutters  made  under  ground  for  carrying  the  lilih 
of  the  city  into  the  river.  Qiieen's-fquare,  in  this  city, 
is  larger  than  any  in  London,  except  Lincoln's-inn- 
helds,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  equcflrian  flaiuc  of 
King  \N'illiam  III.  All  the  gates  of  the  city  remain  en- 
tire, and  a  part  of  the  walls  :  the  red  were  razed  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  is  aln^oft  as  broad  as 
long,  about  feven  miles  in  circunifcrcnce,  and  coni.iins 
about  9J,ooo  inhabitants.  Of  the  hofpiials,  the  chief 
are,  i.  That  called  Qiicen  Elizabeth's,  in  whicii  ico 
boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navi- 
gation ;  fix  of  whom,  when  they  goout,  have  L. 10,  and 
the  refl  L.8,  8s.  to  bind  them  apprentices:  the  trailer 
is  allowed  L.450  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boys.  2.  Coition's  hofpital ;  in  which  too  boys  arc 
maintained  fur  feven  years,  and  tauglit  and  apprenticed, 
as  in  Qiieen  Elizabeth's,  z.  Another  loandcd  by  the 
fame  gentleman  in  1691,  for  12  nirn  and  12  women, 
wiih  an  allowance  of  js.  per  week,  and  24  facks  ot  coals 
in  the  year.  This  charily  cod  ihe  foi:iuitr  L. 25, 000. 
4.  Another  founded  partly  by  Mr  Collion  .ind  parily 
by  the  merchants,  in  which  18  men  on  account  of  the 
merchants,  and  12  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr 
Coldon,  are  maintained.  5.  An  inlirmary,  which  was 
opened  in  1736  for  the  lick,  lame,  and  dillrellrd  poor 
of  the  ciiy,  which  is  maintained  by  fubfcription,  be- 
iides  L.50CO  bequeathed  to  it  by  John  Eldririge,  Lfq  ; 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  culioms  at  this  port.  There 
are,  belidts  ihefc,  a  bridewell,  feveral  alms-houlcs,  and 
chariiy-fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  guildhall  for  the  fef- 
lions  and  alRzes  ;  the  mayor's  and  Iheritfs  courts  ;  a 
council  houfe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  to  admlniiler  judire  ;  a 
handfoine  new  exchange,  with  three  entrances,  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  that  in  London  ;  and  a  quay  half 
a  mile  in  length,  the  mod  commodious  in  England  for 
fliipping  and  landing  goods,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
provided  with  feveral  cranes.  In  College-green  is  .i 
daicly  high  erofs,  with  the  flhs;ies  of  feveral  kings 
round  it.  In  Winch-dreet  is  a  guard-ho.ife,  with  bar- 
r.icks  for  folditrs.  As  to  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  was 
computed  many  years  ago  to  be  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion, efpecially  to  America  and  the  Wed  Indies, 
than  that  of  London.  Fifty  fail,  fome  of  them  fliips  of 
conliderable  burden,  have  arrived  here  at  one  time,  or 
very  near  one  another,  from  the  Wed  Indies.  For  this 
trade,  and  that  to  Ireland,  it  is  much  belter  fituaied 
than  London,  belides  the  great  advantages  it  policires 
of  an  inland  navigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn.  Their 
trade  extends  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, Guinea,  and  the  Straits.  The  Urged  ihips 
are  difchargeil  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  below  the  city, 
and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters. 
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BriftoV.  For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  fiiips,  there  are 
docks,  yards,  rope-walks,  and  lliip-wriglus.  Here  are 
fome  conluicrablc  woollen  nianiifaftures  ;  and  no  lets 
tlian  I  J  i;lafs-lio.ifes,  for  which  Kingfwood  and  Mcndip 
furnifii  the  coals.  The  city  companies  are  13  :  i.  The 
merchant  adventurers.  2.  The  merchant  tailors.  5.  The 
mercers.  4.  The  foap. boilers.  5.  The  tobaconifts. 
6.  The  butchers.  7.  The  barbers.  S.The  tylers.  9.The 
hollicrs,  who  are  the  lled-mcn.  10.  Shoemakers.  11. 
Coopers.  12.  Bakers.  13.  Smiths.  For  fiipplying  the 
city  with  water  there  are  fix  public  condniis  ;  and 
handfome  hackney-coaches  may  be  hired  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates,  but  they  do  not  ply  in  the  flreets.  There 
arc  alfo  flage-coachcs,  which  fet  out  every  day  for 
Bath,  London,  and  other  places.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  clofe  by  the  river,  is  the  hot  well,  whofe  waters 
arc  fpecific  for  the  diabetes,  and  good  in  phthifical, 
fcorbutic,  and  inflammatory  difordcrs.  Hither  is  a 
great  refort  in  the  fummer  of  invalids,  as  well  as  other 
company  ;  for  whole  accommodation  and  entertainment 
there  is  3  pump-room,  ball-room,  coffee-hoiife,  with 
taverns,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  lodging-houfes, 
both  below  on  a  level  with  the  well,  and  above  in  the 
delightful  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  downs  extending 
feveral  miles,  where  the  company  ride  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  falutary  than  the  air  of 
thefe  downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  the  mofl  roman- 
tic and  agreeable  profpedts,  comprehending  Kingroad, 
with  the  lliips  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well  arc 
found  thofe  fix-cornered  ftoncs  called  Br//?(3/-//o«f/;  but 
they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Camden's  days, 
wlien,  he  fays,  whole  bufhels  might  have  been  eafily 
gathered.  In  this  city  is  a  theatre,  where  plays  are 
acted  almoft  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the  come- 
dians from  the  metropolis.  There  arc  two  annual  fairs, 
10  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing inns  have  filled  100  beds  a-piece  with  their  guefts. 
In  the  winter  fcafon  there  is  an  alTembly  every  Thurf- 
day  for  the  gayer  part  of  the  citizens  of  both  fexes. 
About  hilf  way  betwixt  Briftol  and  Bath,  at  a  place 
called  JVarvih,  a  company  of  BriHol  merchants  have 
creflcd  a  noble  manufafture  of  pins  and  other  brafs 
ntenfils,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  inclu- 
ding about  200  children  of  both  fexes  from  feven  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  All  the  different  ope- 
j-ations  of  racking,  fplitting,  drawing,  hammering, 
turning,  &c.  arc  performed  by  wheels  worked  with 
water,"  which  is  raifed  by  two  fire-engines  of  a  very 
curious  mechanifm.  The  ciiy  of  Brillol  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hervey,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
whoever  marries  a  citizen's  daughter  becomes  free  of 
the  city. 

Ni-w  Bris7ol,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks 
in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the  river  Delaware,  about 
20  m'iles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  Long.  75.  N. 
Lat.  40.  4J. 

Bristol  Water.  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters 
r.aturally  produced  in  England  this  is  ihe  leafl  fo.  As 
llie  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecretions  are 
defective,  fo  the  Brillol  water  is  of  fervice  where  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  B^tli  water 
lyariQs ;  the  Brillol  coals.    Bath  water  helps  the  fto- 


mach,  inteflines  and  nerves;  the  Briftol  favours  the  ISritain. 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  Except  a  jaundice  attend,  ^~~^' 
the  Briftol  water  may  be  of  ufe  in  dropfies  by  its  dry- 
ing and  diuretic  qualities.  Dr  W'ynier  aflcrts,  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  Briftol  water  ;  and  that  its  mineral 
contents  arc  chalk,  lapis  calcarcus,  and  calaminaris. 
rive  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  afforded 
only  3  iii.  and  gr.  ii.  of  a  mineral-like  fubftance.  The 
difeafcs  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful  are  internal  hai- 
morrhagies,  iinmoderatcmenfcs,  internal  inflammations, 
fpitting  blood,  dyfentery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifcera, 
confumption,  dropfy,  fcurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel, 
flrangury,  habitual  gout,  atrophy,  flow  fever,  fcro- 
phula,  gleets,  and  diabetes,  in  which  laft  it  is  a  fpe- 
cific, and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirft  requires 
if.  The  hotter  months  are  the  beft  for  ufing  it.  The 
Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  arc  of  exaftly  the  fame 
qualities.  Doflors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  eftabliflied 
the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafes  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  all  the  European  iflands,  extends  from  the  Li- 
zard Point,  in  the  latitude  of  about  50°  to  Dunefbay- 
head  in  latitude  58.  30.  N.  or,  taking  it  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  eight  degrees  or  J40 
miles  ;  and  from  Dover  head  on  the  call  to  Land's- 
end  on  the  weft  comprehends  about  feven  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  may  be  computed  at  about  290  miles: 
but  the  form  being  very  irregular,  and  lelfening  con- 
tinually towards  the  north,  proper  allowances  niuft  be 
made  in  computing  its  dimenlions.  x 

The  ancient  name  of  this  ifland  was  ^/i^/o;/,  the  name  Albion  tke 
Britain  being  then  common  to  all  the  illands  round  it.  ancient 
Hence  Agathemerus,  fpeaking  of  the  Briiifli   iflands,  "*•"'• 
"  They  are  many  in  number  (fays  he)  ;  but  the  moft 
confiderable  among  them  arc  Hibernia  and  Albion." 
And  Ptolemy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  he  defcribcs  the 
ifland  now  called  Great  Britain,  prefixes  the  following 
title  :   "  The  fitnaiion  of  Albion  a  Britifti  ifland."     But 
as  this  far  excelled  the  other  Britifli  iflands,  the  name 
of  //Ibion  in  procefs  of  time  was  laid  quite  afide,  and 
that  of  Britain  ufed  in  its  flead.     By  this  name  it  was         a 
known  in  Pliny's  time,  and  even  inCcefar's.  The  origin  Origin  of 
of  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain.   Some  derive  that  the  differ- 
of  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  alphon,  which,  accord-  ""  namu. 
ing   to   Feftus,  fignifies  white,   the  chalky  cliffs  that 
in   feveral   places  rife  on  the  fouihern  coafts  having 
that  colour  ;  while  others  pretend  this  name  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  giant  feigned  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  au- 
thors.  Some  etymologifts  have  rccourfe  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  others  to  the  Phoenician  ;  alien  in  the  former  fig- 
nifying  tDA;Vf,and  alp  in  the  latter  fignifying//^A.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Britain  is  no  Itfs  uncertain  than 
that  of  Albion.     Nennius  and  fome  other  Britifli  wri- 
ters derive  it  from  Brutus,  whom  they  likewife  call 
Britxi  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  the  celebrated  jiEneas, 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Britiih  words /rj^/  cain,  that 
is,  a  tvhite  form,  foftened  by  degrees  into  Britannia. 
Camden  derives  it  from  the  word  brith,  which,   in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  ifland,  fignifies  painted  ;  and 
tania,  importing,  in  Greek,  a  region  or  conniry  ;  fo 
that  the  word  Brithania,  changed  in  procefs  of  time 
into  Britannia,  expreflies  what  the  Britons  really  were, 
that  is,  painted.     Sonaner,  difliking  Camden's  eiymolo- 
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gy,  pro^wfes  another,  viz.  that  the  name  Britu'm  comes 
from  btyiiio  ■  ligiiifying  in  the  Britilli  tongue,  rage, 
and  poiiuiiiJ;  out  the  violent  rajtion  of  the  I'cj  that  lur- 
roinuls  tiie  iilaiid.  Mr  Whitikcr,  in  his  Hillory  of 
Mauchellcr,  derives  it  from  the  word  hiith,  brkt,  brit, 
hrti,  or  brig,  which,  he  fays,  ligiiilics  duiJid  {iijiripcd. 
Agaialt  the  Hrll  of  thcl'c  etymologies  it  may  be  oUjed- 
ed,  that  it  is  fonnJcd  011  a  fable  :  and  agaiuft  the  other 
four  lies  one  common  and  unaiifwerable  objeiSion  ; 
which  is,  that  the  name  of  Brslain  was  given  to  the 
iiUnd  by  foreigners,  who  could  not  borrow  it  from 
the  Biitilh  tongne,  with  which  they  were  in  all  like- 
lihood nuacijiiainted.  That  the  ilUud  received  the 
name  of  Britain  from  foreigners  is  evident,  lince  the 
natives  never  (lyled  ihemfelves  5//rs/;/,  nor  the  coun- 
try Britain ;  their  true  name  being  Cuwri  or  Cumbri  ; 
whence  Cambria  the  name  of  Wales  to  this  day  among 
the  Welch. 

The  learned  Bochart,  fpeaking  of  the  colonies  and 
language  of  the  Phoenicians,  offers  a  conje<5lurc  which 
moll  of  our  modern  writers  have  adopted  as  the  raoll 
natural.  The  Phoenicians,  according  to  that  writer, 
called  this  iiland  and  fome  others  near  it,  Barat  Anas, 
that  is,  th:  land  or  country  of  tin  or  had,  and  more  con- 
tradedlyBrrf/rf/zac;  which  name,  palFing  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks,  ;;nd  from  thefe  to  the  Romans, 
might  have  been  fofttned  into  that  of  JS;;7<7A7;/c»r  and 
Britannia.  That  the  Phoenicians  tirA  difcovercd  ihcfc 
idands,  which  were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  called 
Cafitiridcs,  and  are  proved  by  Camden  to  be  Scilly 
idands,  appears  both  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  of  whom 
the  former  tells  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  tirlt  brought 
tin  from  the  Caiiiterides,  which  they  fold  toiheCrceks; 
but  kept  the  trade  to  thenifelves,  and  the  place  private  ; 
and  tiie  latter  writes,  that  Mediocritus  was  the  lirit 
who  brought  lead  from  the  Caiiiterides,  where  Bochart 
/hows  that  we  ought  to  read  Melichartus,  who  is  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sanchoniaiho,  to  whom  that 
nation  afcribe  their  hrft  wcltern  difcoverics.  But  not- 
wiihllanding  the  care  of  the  Phoenicians  to  conceal 
liicfe  illands,  the  Greeks  at  laft  difcovcred  ihcm  ;  and 
gave  them  the  name  o(Caf!teridcs,  which,  intheGreek 
lougue,  fignilics  the  fame  with  i?ar«/  j4nac  in  the  Phoe- 
nician. This  name  was  at  hrll  given  to  the  illands  of 
Scilly  already  mentioned,  but  by  degrees  communicated 
to  all  the  others  lying  in  the  fame  fea.  Thus  Bochart. 
But  after  ail,  his  opinion,  however  plaufiblc  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  as  foreign  to  the  purpofe  as  any  ol  the 
reft  ;  many  inftances  of  names  given  to  new  difcovercd 
countries  Ihow  that  the  origin  of  I'uch  names  is  not 
always  owing  to  reafon,  but  often  to  chance  or  ca- 
price. 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain  is  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales;  for  a  particular  defcripiion 
and  hillory  of  which,  fee  thefe  articles. 

In  the  year  160;!,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovrreign,  by 
the  accclFion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  ihc  throne 
of  England.  He  derived  his  title  to  the  latiti  from 
bring  the  grandfon  of  Margaret  eldeft  daughter  to 
Henry  VII.  of  that  kingdom,  and,  on  the  failure  of 
all  the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  incon- 
teftable.  Qjicen  Elizabeth,  with  her  laiell  bri-ath, 
had  recognized  him  for  her  fuccellor;  fo  that  few  fo- 
Ycrcigns  ever  afccjidcd  a  throne  with  more  approbaiioa 


of  their  fubjeds,  or  greater  hopes  of  a  pczccablc  and     iiritMo. 
happy  reign.  »^— ^/— ' 

Tnofc  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blafted  ;  and  the 
hiftory  of  tbis  monarch's  reign  conllfts  of  little  clfc 
than  a  detail  of  difputcs  and  contentions  between  liim 
and  his  parliament.  A  particular  and  minute  accouu: 
of  fuch  tranfaclions  could  alibrd  very  little  entertain- 
ment; but  it  is  of  imjiortance  to  know  their  origin,  as 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  the  ultimate  caufcs  of  tbofc 
Succeeding  events  which  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Britain.  ^ 

In  thefe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  the  period  Gencril 
W'c  are  now  entering  upon,  the  human  mind,  enervated  "^'^  "'  ^-^ 
by  fuperllition,  and  obfcurcd  by  ignorance  of  every  art  "^""^  *' 
and  fcience,  fcemcd  to  have  given  up  all  preicnfions  to 
liberty,  either  religious  orcivil.  Unlimited  and  uncoiv- 
trouled  defpotilm  prevailed  every  where  ;  and  though 
England  futfered  lefs  in  this  refpedt  than  almoft  any 
other  nation,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power 
exerted  by  her  fovercigns,  queen  Elizabeth  hcrfelf, 
James's  immediatepredecellor,  not  excepted,  /how  that 
they  were  very  far  Irom  being  then  a  free  people.  Aa 
incontellable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little 
rellraint  at  that  time  the  people  could  lay  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovcreign,  is,  that  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  were  accounted,  even  by  thcmfelves,  of  {o 
little  confequence,  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
keep  journals  of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1607,  four  years  after  the  acceihon  of  James,  that 
parliamentary  journals  were  kept,  at  the  motion  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority  in  the 
houfe.  6 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  at  that  time  Parlia- 
of  fo  little  confequence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feffions  menuof 
were  not  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  ^"''^ .'""''" 
the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  reign  ""*'"'''■ 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predecelFors,  the  felhons  of  par- 
liament did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  fo  long 
as  the  vacations.  It  was  then  ufual,  after  parliaments 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  one  fcllion,  for  the  chan- 
cellor to  e.xert  a  difcretionary  authority  of  iiTuing  new 
writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he 
judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
their  employment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.  No 
practice  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  this, 
as  it  gave  the  chancellor,  and  confequenily  the  fovc- 
reign, an  opportunity  of  garbling  at  pliafure  the  rc- 
prefeniatives  of  the  nation:  yet  fo  little  was  liberty  ac 
ihot  lime  underflood,  that  the  commons,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  the  Icall court  intlucncc or  intrigue, and 
contrary  to  fome  fornur  votes  of  their  own,  confirmsd 
the  chancellor's  power  in  this  refpert,  in  ihe2:d  of  £- 
lizabeth.  Nor  did  they  proceed  any  farther  in  the 
afferiion  of  their  privileges,  than  t<>  vote,  that  "  during 
the  fitting  of  parliamciu  ihcrc  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  ojt  for  the  chooling  or  returning  any  member 
wiihoJt  the  warrant  of  the  houfe."  7 

Towards  the  end  of  the    16th  or  beginning  of  the  Origin  at 
I7ih  cenrury,  a  great  revolution  took  place,  ihuti>:h  in-  '*"  pairio- 
IcBlibly,    ihrou;:ht>iit  all    Europe.     Arts  and    fciences "'  t*^^' 
began  totiourilh,  r.)mincrcf  and  navigaiioa  were  greatly 
extended,  and  Icanii^^g  of  all  kinds  began  toditfulc  it» 
fclf.     By  more  enlarntd  views,  lue  lovc  o*"  freedom  be- 
gan, in  England  (.fptcialiy,  to  take  phrce  in  the  breads 
of  moA  people  of  birth  and  education;  and  this  was 
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(vreaily  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tary  and  a  divine  right;  nay,  fo  fully  was  he  peifuadcd     Britain. 

Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.     From  the  cxanijile  of  the  that  he  was  tlic  abfolutc  proprietor  of  his  fubjefls,  that 

republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofc  members  had  fo  in  his  fpecch  to  the  parliament  in  1621,    he  told  them, 

often  facriticcd  their  lives  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  a  pa-  that  "  he  willu-d  thtm  to  have  faid  that  their  privilei;es 
triotic  fpirit  began  to  arifc  :  and  adclirc  of  circumfcri- 
bing  the  exceilivc  prerogative  and  arbitrary  procecd- 
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ini^sof  the  crown  began  fccrctly  to  take  place  ihrough- 
oiif  the  nation. 

Nor  svas  this  delire  iinreafonablc,  or  without  a  foIiJ 
foundation.  During  the  lall  years  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  number  of  fea- 
men  in  England,  had  fenfibly  decayed.  A  rcmonrtrance 
from  the  Trinity-houfe  in  1602  fays,  that  fince  1588, 
the  number  of  fcamen  and  ihipping  had  decayed  about 
a  third  part.  Every  fpecies  of  domellic  indullry  was  fet- 
tered by  monopolies;  and  by  excUifive  companies, 
which  are  only  another  fpecies  of  monojioly,  almoft  all 
foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  lirought  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  cngrolfers,  and  all  profpcd 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever  facri- 
ficed  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  fovcreign. 
Thcfe  companies,  though  arbitrarily  crcacd,  had  car- 
ried thiir  privileges  fo  far,  that  almoft  all  the  com- 
merce of  England  centered  in  London  ;  the  cuiloms  of 
that  port  alone  amounted  to  iio.ocol.  a-year;  while 
thofe  of  all  the  kingdom  befide  amounted  only  to 
I7,oo:)l.  nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  contin- 
cd'to  about  2:0  citizens,  who  were  eafily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themfclves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleafed  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation. 
Bcfides  this,  the  fubjeds  were  burdened  by  wardlhips 
and  purveyances.  The  latter  was  an  old  prerogativeof 
the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were 
empowered  to  take,  without  confent  of  the  owners, 
provifions  for  the  king's  family,  and  carts  and  horfes 
for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon  paying  a  ftated 
price  for  them.  The  king  had  alfo  a  power  of  fend- 
ing any  perfon,  without  his  confent,  on  whatever  mef- 
fage  he  pleafed  ;  and  thus  he  could  cafily  force  any  in- 
dividual to  pay  him  whatever  money  he  chofe,  rather 
than  be  fent  out  of  the  country  on  a  difagrecable  er- 
rand. .Money  extorted  from  individuals,  by  this  or  any 
other  method,  was  called  a  bentvol'.nc:. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
national  thistimc  laboured,  and  thcfe  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  tended  to  redrcfs.  This  difpofition,  how- 
ever, the  fevere  government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds:  but  when  James  iucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne;  a  foreign  prince,  Ids  dreaded  and 
Icfs  beloved  ;  fympioms  of  a  more  free  and  independent 
.  genius  immediately  appeared.  Happily  James  neither 
■perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had  fufficicnt  capacity  to 
check  its  early  advances.  He  had  eilabliihed  in  his 
own  mind  a  fpeculative  fyftem  of  abfolute  government, 
which  few  of  his  fubjetls,  and  none  but  traitors  and 
rebels,  he  thought  would  make  any  fcruple  to  admit. 
He  confideredhimfelf  as  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives 
with  other  European  fovereigns,  not  conlidcring  the 
military  force  with  which  their  defpotifm  was  fupported. 
The  almoft  unlimited  power  which,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  had  been  cxercifcd  by  the  EngliQi  fovereigns, 
he  confidered  as  due  to  royal  birth  and  title,  not  to 
the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  thofe  monarchs,  or  thecon- 
iuut'lures  of  the  times.  In  his  perfon,  therefore,  he 
imagined  all  legal  authority  to  be  centered  by  an  here- 


were  derived  from  iiie  grace  and  permillionof  him  and 
his  anccilors."  And  when  the  lame  parliament  pro- 
telled  that  "  the  liberties,  franchifcs,  privileges,  and 
jurifdiclionsof  parliament,  arc  the  ancient  and  undoubt- 
ed birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjee^s  of  Eng- 
land," he  \\as  lb  enraged,  that  fending  lor  the  journals 
of  the  commons,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  tore  out  this  proteflation  ;  and  ordered  his  rea- 
foiis  to  be  inlcrtcd  in  the  council  book. 

Such  were  the  oppofitc  dil'pofitions  of  the  prince 
and  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottilh 
line  ;  difpofitions  jiill  beginning  to  cxilt  and  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  thoroughly  efliblilhed,  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his  whole 
reign. 

i  he  confequence  of  fuch  oppollte  difpofitions  pre- 
vailing in  the  king  and  parliament  was,  that  during  this 
reign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  violently  and 
openly  attacked  ;  but  the  chief  grounds  of  difcontent 
were  money  and  religion.  The  king's  high  notions 
of  the  royal  prerogative  made  him  imagine  he  liad  a 
right  to  whatever  funis  he  pleafed  to  demand  ;  and  his 
profufion  caufed  him  to  diliipate  in  a  fhort  time  the 
icanty  fnpplics  he  coidd  extort  from  the  parliament, 
who  feem  to  have  behaved  as  unreafonably  on  the  one 
hand  as  James  himfelf  did  on  the  other.  With  regard 
to  religious  matters,  the  nation  was  at  that  time  greatly 
infetled  with  puritanifm.  Tliough  the  feveriiics  of 
Elizabeth  had  almoU  totally  fupprclfed  the  Papirts,  it 
had  been  otherwife  with  the  Puritans.  So  much  had 
they  increafed  by  the  very  means  which  had  diminilhej 
tlie  number  of  Catholics,  that  no  lefs  than  750  clergy- 
men of  that  perfuafion  figned  a  petition  to  James  on 
his  acccffion.  They  hoped  that  the  king,  having  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having  always 
profelfed  an  attachment  to  the  church  eflabliflied  there, 
would  at  leall  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enaded 
againft  the  puritans,  if  he  did  not  fliow  them  particular 
favour  and  encouragement.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  He  had  obferved  in  their  Scots  brethren  a 
violent  turn  toward  republicanifm,  and  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to  civil  liberty.  In  the  capacities  both  of 
monarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the  little 
complaifance  they  were  difpofed  to  Ihow  him.  They 
controulcd  his  commands;  difputed  his  tenets;  and  to 
his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  ccnfured  his  condudt 
and  behaviour.  This  fuperioriiy  aifumed  by  the  pref- 
byterian  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James  could 
never  digefl.  Though  he  he  had  been  obliged  while  in 
Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  treafured  up  on  that 
account  the  llronger  rcfenimeiu  againlt  them  ;  and  was 
determined  to  make  them  feel  in  their  turn  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  He  therefore  not  only  rejected  the 
petition  of  the  7jo  clergymen  abovementioned,  but 
throughout  his  whole  reigu  refuied  to  relax  in  the  lead 
the  feverity  of  the  laws  againfl  Proteftant  nonconfor- 
mills,  though  very  often  petitioned  in  their  favour  by 
his  parliament. 

The  fame  principlis  which  occifioned  in  James  fuch 
an  averlion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to 
favour  the  epifcopals,  and  even   the  Papifls,  as  being 
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preattr  frienils  to  defpotifm.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
fiiipedtcd  of  a  bias  tovvanis  the  religion  of  the  latter; 
and  wlicn  he  afccndcd  the  throne  of  Kngland,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  often  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  mitigation 
of  the  laws  againft  ihcni,  if  not  an  abfulutc  toleration. 
But  in  tiiis  he  was  conftantly  oppofid  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  indeed  the  flrong  iiiclin.uionlhown  by  James 
to  cftabliih  epifcopacy  throughout  every  corner  of  his 
dominions,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  generality  of  iiis  fubjet^s,  cfpecially  in  Scotland, 
entirely  from  him. 

In  May  1617,  the  king  fet  out  for  Scotland,  ex- 
prelaly  with  tlie  dcfign  of  cAabliUiing  epifcopacy  in 
that  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however,  propofe  10  a- 
bolilh  prelLytery  entirely,  and  fet  up  abfuhite  cpii'co- 
pacy  in  its  room.  He  dcligned  to  content  himfelf 
with  eftablithing  the  royal  authority  above  the  eccle- 
lladicil,  and  introducing  fome  ceremonies  into  the 
public  worfliip,  fuch  as  kneeling  at  the  facrameni,  pri- 
vate communion,  private  bapiifm,  confirmation  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  obfervaiice  of  Chrillmas,  &c.  But  as  his 
defign  was  fully  fecn  from  the  beginning,  every  ad- 
vance towards  epifcopacy  gave  the  greatell  difconient, 
and  thofe  trival  ceremonies  were  rejected  as  fo  many 
mortal  fins. 

At  this  time  the  power  of  ilic  Scots  clergy  was  ex- 
ceedingly great  j  and  the  gloomy  cnthufiaflic  fpirit  with 
which  tliey  were  actuated,  prompted  them  to  c.^ercifc 
it  in  Inch  a  manner  as  to  make  their  tyranny  infupport- 
able  to  rhofe  who  were  of  a  difTerent  way  of  thinking 
from  themfclves.  Kvery  tcclellaflical  court  pollcircd 
the  power  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  then  at- 
tended with  fome  very  ferious  temporal  confcqiicnccs, 
befides  the  fpiritual  ones  which  were  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  it.  The  perfon  excommunicated  was  ihunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious  :  his  whole  cftaie  du- 
ring his  life-time, and  all  h.s  moveables  for  ever,  were 
forfeited  to  tlie  crown.  A  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  fometimes  pronounced  in  a  fummary  manner, 
by  any  eccleliaflical  court  however  inferior,  againft  any 
perfon,  whether  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  their  ju- 
rifdiiftion  or  not.  And  by  this  means,  the  whole  ty- 
ranny of  the  inquifition,  though  without  its  orders,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland.  But  the  clergymen  were  not 
faiisficd  with  this  unbounded  authority  in  ccclefiaflical 
matters  ;  they  allumcd  a  ccnforial  power  over  every 
part  of  adminiftration  ;  and  in  all  their  fermons  and 
even  prayers  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  in- 
culcated the  mofl  fcditious  and  turbulent  principles. 
One  Black,  a  minifler  of  St  Andrew's,  went  fo  far  as 
to  pronounce  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  all  kings  were 
tlie  devil's  children  ;  aiui  in  liis  prayer  for  the  queen  he 
ufed  thefe  words,  "  We  mull  pray  for  her  for  the  fa- 
Ihion's  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe  :  Hie  will  never  do  us 
any  good."  .Another  miniller  preaching  in  tlie  principal 
church  of  that  capital,  faid,  that  the  king  was  pollcircd 
with  a  devil  ;  and  that,  onu  devil  being  expelled,  fevcn 
worfe  had  entered  in  his  place.  To  which  he  added, 
that  the  fubjects  might  lawfully  rife,  and  take  the  fword 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  fovereign. 

We  can  fcarce  wonder  that  James  fliould  be  defirous 
of  fiibjugating  fuch  rebellious  and  tuibiileiit  fpirits  as 
thefe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  confuiering  the  ex- 
treme wcaknefs  of  this  monarch's  undcrllanJing,  and 
that  he  imagined  himfdf  able  to  manage  not  only  fu- 
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nations,  with  no  other  weapon  than  mere  arguinenia-  ' '' ' 

tion,  we  can  as  liiile  wonder  at  his  want  of  fuccefs. 

In  liiort,  fo  far  was  James  from  being  able  to  eflablilli 
his  royal  authority  above  the  ecclcfiallical,  that  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  introduce  a  fingjc  ceremony.  He  re- 
turned therefore  with  the  mortification  not  only  of  fee- 
ing his  fchemes  entirely  bafilcd  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
but  of  having  difguftcd  even  the  few  of  that  nation  over 
whom  religious  prejudices  did  not  prevail  :  for  they, 
coniidering  the  ceremonies  fo  much  infifted  on  by  the 
king  as  trivial  and  infignificant,  could  not  help  think-. 
ing  the  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fervile  imitation 
of  the  modes  of  worfliip  praclifed  in  England,  and 
iliat  their  fovereign  betrayed  equal  narrownels  of  mind, 
though  in  an  oppolite  manner,  with  thofe  he  fo  much 
condemned. 

The  like  bad   fuccefs  attended  James  when  be  at- Hi»badfuc- 
temptcd   fome  oppofiiion  to  the  puritanical  innovations  ccfsagaina 
in  England.     He  had  obfcrved  in  his  progrefs  through  •'"=  P"'- 
that  kingdom,  that  a  Judaical  obfervance  of  the  Sun-  "■"'■» 
day  gained  ground  every  day  :  and  that  by  this  means,  ^"8'»'"i- 
under  colour  of  religion,  the  people  were  debarred  from 
fuch  fports   and    recreations  as   contributed  to   their 
liealth   as  well  as  amufcment.     Imagining,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  eafy   to  infufe  chccrfulnefs  into  the 
dark  fpirit  of  devotion  which  then   prevailed,  lie  ifliied 
a  proclamation   to  allow  and  encourage,  after  divine 
fervice,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercifes;   and 
this  proclamation  his  fubjec^s  regarded  as  an  inflance  of 
the  utmoft  profanenefs  and  impiety.     In  1620  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the  more  Itrift  ob- 
fervance of  the  Sunday,  which  they  alTeflcd  to  call  ihc 
JiThbath.     One  Shepherd  oppofcd  this  bill,  objefled   to 
the  appellation  of  fabbath  as  puritanical,  and   feems 
even  to  have    juftiticd  fports  on  that  day.     For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  houfe  by  the  fuggeflion  of   Mr 
Pym  ;  and   in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Shep- 
herd, his  offence  is   faid  to  be  gnat,  exorbitant,  and 
unparalUlid. 

This  Iketch,  we  hope,  will  be  fufHcient  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  lew  remarkable  iranfaiflions  which  occur- 
red in  this  period.  ,  jj 

The  firfl  thing  of  any  confcquence  was  a  confpiracy  ^\t  Walter 
formed,  the  very  year  of  the  king's  acccflion  to  the  Rileii:'''' 
throne,  to  difplacc  him,  and   bellow  the  kingdom   on '""'P""^' 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  James's,  and  equal- 
ly defcended   from   Henry  VII.     \\ith  regard  to  this 
confpiracy  every  thing  remains  flill  niyllerious,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  confpiracy  itfcif  was  difco- 
vcred.     What   renders  it  remarkable  is   the  concern 
Sir  Walter   Raleigh  was  laid  to  have  in  it  ;  for  which 
he    was    tried,   condemned  without    fufficient    proof, 
fuffercd  15   years  imprifonmeiit  in  the  tower,  and  was 
afterwards  executed  out  of  complaifance  to   the  Spa- 
niards.    SeeRALElCH.  T^ 

In  1605  was  difcovered  the  hxnoMS gutif<,ivdtr  trea-  Account  of 
foil,  the  anniverfary  of  which  difcovery  hath  ever  af-'^i'g^n- 
lerward?  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings.     Its  origin  ?"*<*" 
was  as  follows  :    On  the  accelTion  of  James,  great  ex- "*   ""' 
pedations  had  been  formed    by  the  caiiiolics  that  he 
would  prove  favourable   to  them,  both  as  that  was  the 
religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himfelf  had  been 
4  C  fuf. 
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fufpeftfH  of  a  bias  towards  it  it  his  youth.  It  is  even 
prctciulcJ  th;ii  he  hiJ  entered  into  politivc  cngage- 
jiien:s  to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  fonaashe  llionld 
luoiMU  tlie  ihronc  of  England.  Here,  however,  they 
found  their  hopes  built  on  a  falfc  foundation.  James 
on  all  occafions  exprellcd  his  intention  of  executing 
ftriftly  the  laws  cnaClted  againft  iheni,  and  of  pcrfevc- 
ring  in  all  the  rigorous  ineafures  of  f^uccn  Elizabeth. 
A  plan  of  revenge  was  firll  thought  of  by  one  Caitfby, 
a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  An  ancient  family. 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Percy,  a  defcendant  of 
the  houfe  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  propofed  to 
airtliiiMte  the  king ;  but  this  feemcd  to  Catelby  very 
far  from  being  adequate  to  their  purpofe.  He  told 
Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  fucccciied  by  his  chil- 
dren, who  would  alfo  inherit  his  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. He  told  him,  that  even  though  the  whole  royal 
family  were  deflroycd,  the  parliament,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  were  all  infefted  with  tiie  fame  liertfy, 
would  raife  another  Proteflant  prince  to  the  throne. 
"  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe  (fays  he),  we  mufl  de- 
flroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords  and  commons  ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  are  all  aircnibled  on  the 
firll  meeting  of  parliament  ;  and  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre- 
parations will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us  may  run 
a  mine  below  the  hall,  in  which  they  meet  ;  and  chu- 
fing  the  very  moment  when  the  king  harangues  both 
the  houfes,  confign  over  to  deftruftion  thofe  determined 
foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Mean  while,  we  our- 
felves  ftandiug  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpcfled,  ftiall  tri- 
umph in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
lliall  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  were  palled  the  edicts  forprofcribing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toffcd  into  a  thoufand 
fragments  ;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medita- 
ting perhaps  ftill  new  perfecutions  againft  us,  pafsfrom 
flames  above  to  tlames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure 
the  torments  due  to  their  offences." 

This  terrible  fcheme  being  approved  of,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  more.  One  Thomas 
Winter  was  fent  over  to  Flanders  in  quefl  of  Fawkes, 
an  oiEcer  in  the  SpaHiflt  fervice  of  approved  zeal  and 
courage.  All  the  confpirators  were  bound  by  the  molt 
folemn  oaths,  accompanied  with  the  facrament  ;  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  had  fuperftition effaced  every  principle 
of  humanity  from  their  minds,  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  entertained  the  fmalleft  compunftion  for  the  cruel 
mairacre  they  were  going  to  commit.  Some  indeed 
VFere  ftarlled  at  the  thoughts  of  deflroying  a  number  of 
catholics  who  mult  neceli'arily  be  prcfeiit  as  fpeflators, 
or  attendants  on  th?king,  or  as  having  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  Bat  Tefmond  a  Jcfuit,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of 
tjiat  order  in  England,  removed  thofe  fcruples,  by  Ihow- 
ing  that  the  intereft  of  religion  required  in  this  cife 
the  facrifice  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

This  happened  in  the  fpringand  fiimmer  of  1604  ; 
when  the  confpirators  alio  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy's 
D^me,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
affemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  10 
pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  get  in 
below  iiiat  where  the  parliament  was  to  fit.  The  wall 
was  three  yards  thick,  and  confequently  occafioncd  a 
great  deal  of  labour.    At  length,  however,   they  ap- 
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inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the 
houfe  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there  ;  and  that  the  coals  were  then  felling  off,  after 
which  the  vault  would  be  let  10  the  highell  bidder. 
Upon  this  the  vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy  ; 
36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it  ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  faggots  and  billets  ;  the  doors  of  the  cell.nr 
boldly  flung  open  ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Being  now,  as  they  thought,  affurcd  of  fucccfs,  the 
confpirators  began  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
enierprize.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry, 
were  cxpe(5ted  to  be  prcfent  at  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament. The  duke,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would 
be  abfcnt,  and  it  was  rcfolved  that  Percy  fliould  ftizc 
or  murder  hiin.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  likewife  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  houfe  in  War- 
wicklliire  ;  and  fomc  others  of  the  confpirators  engaged 
to  alfemble  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  hunting 
match,  when  they  were  to  feize  that  princefs,  and  im- 
mediately proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  folong  wiflied 
for  at  lall  approached  ;  the  dreadful  fccret,  tho'  com- 
municated to  more  than  20  perfons,  had  been  religioufly 
kept  for  near  a  year  and  an  half;  and  nothing  could  be 
forefcen  which  could  pollibly  prevent  the  fucccfs  of 
their  dcfign.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, however,  lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic  fon  to  lord 
Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand.  "  My 
lord,  out  oif  the  love  1  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends,  I 
have  a  care  for  your  prefervation.  Therefore  I  would 
advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devife  fome  ex- 
cufe  to  Ihift  off  your  attendance  on  this  parliament. 
For  God  and  man  have  determined  lopunifii  thewick- 
edncfs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  (lightly  of  this 
advertiftuunt  ;  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the  country, 
where  you  may  expeft  the  event  in  fafety.  For  tho' 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet,  I  fay,  they 
fl^all  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament;  and  yet 
they  fliall  notice  who  hurts  them.  This  counfel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon 
as  you  have  bwrned  this  letter.  And  1  hope  God  will 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  to  whofe 
holy  protection  I  commend  you." — Though  Monteagle 
imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to 
frighten  him,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  lord  Salif- 
bury,  fecretary  of  (late  ;  who  laid  it  before  the  king  on 
his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after. 

The  king  looked  upon  the  letter  in  a  more  ferious 
light.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote  he 
concluded  that  fome  dellgn  was  forming  to  blow  up 
the  parliamcnt-houfe  with  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  fcarch  the  vaults  below.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  belonged, 
purpofcly  delayed  the  fcarch  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  ri  marked  thofe  great 
piles  of  wood  arid  faggois  which  lay  in  the  vault 
under  the  uppcr-houfe  ;  and  calling  his  eves  upon 
Fawkes,  who  flood  in  a  coriur  and  palled  himfelf  for 
Percy's  fervant,  he  took  notice  of  tlia;  daring  and  de- 
termined courage  which  was  conlpiciunis  in  his  face, 
and  fo  much  diilinguiflied  this  confpiraior  even  amongll 
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the  other  heroes  in  villainy  that  were  concerned  in  the 
i'chenic.  Such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  alio,  for  one  who 
lived  fo  little  in  the  town  as  I'crcy,  ajipcarcd  fomc- 
what  extraordinary  ;  and,  upon  comparing  all  circum- 
flanccs,  it  was  rcfolved  to  make  a  futthcr  fcarch.  A- 
bout  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knevtt,  a  jullicc  of  peace, 
was  fent  with  proper  attendants  ;  and  befoie  the  door 
of  the  vault,  llnding  Kawkes,  who  had  jult  finilhcd  all 
his  preparations,  he  immediately  fcized  him,  and,  turn- 
ing over  the  faggois,  difcovered  ilie  powder.  The 
matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  felling  fire  to  the 
train  were  taken  in  Fawkes's  pocket  ;  who  feeing  now 
no  refuge  but  in  boldncl's  and  dcfpair,  cxpreffid  the 
iitmoU  regret  that  he  had  loll  the  opportunity  of  firing 
the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fweeteniiig  his  own  dcatli 
by  that  of  his  enemies.  For  two  or  three  days  he  dif- 
playcd  the  fame  oblUnate  intrepidity  ;  but,  being  con- 
fined in  the  tower,  and  the  rack  juil  lliown  to  him,  his 
courage  at  laft  failed,  and  he  made  a  full  dii'covery  of 
all  the  confpirators. 

Catefby,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  on  hearing 
that  Fawkes  was  arretted,  hurried  away  to  Warwick- 
fiiire  ;  where  Sir  Edward  Digby,  imagining  that  his 
confederates  had  fucceeded,  was  already  in  arms,  to 
feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  cfcaped  into 
Coventry  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  themltlvcs  in 
a  pollure  of  defence  againit  the  country-people,  who 
were  raifcd  from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  IherilFs. 
The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attendants,  never  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  80  perfons ;  and  being  fur- 
rounded  on  ev«ry  fide,  could  no  longer  have  any  hope 
either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping.  Having  therefore 
confelled  themfelves,  and  received  abfoluiion,  they 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolvcd  to  fell  their 
lives  as  dear  as  pollible.  Uiit  even  this  niiferable  con- 
folation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  look 
tire,  and  difablcd  them  from  defending  themfelves. 
The  people  then  rulhed  in  upon  them.  Percy  and  Ca- 
telby  were  killed  witli  one  Ihot.  l^igby,  Rookwood, 
Winter,  and  others,  being  takea  prifoners,  were  tried, 
confeifed  their  guilt,  and  died  as  well  as  Garnet,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords 
Stourton  and  Mordaunt,  two  catholics,  were  lined,  the 
former  of  4000/.  the  latter  of  10,000/.  by  the  (lar- 
chambcr  ;  becaufe  their  abfcnce  from  parliament  had 
occalioned  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  confpiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
lined  50,000/.  and  detained  feveral  years  a  prifoner  in 
the  tower  ;  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of 
fufpicion,  he  had  admitted  Percy  into  the  immbcr  of 
gentlemen  penfiooers,  without  his  taking  the  rcquilite 
oaths. 

In  1612,  James  appears  in  his  mod  advantageous 
point  of  view,  namely,  as  legillator  of  Ireland,  and 
tile  perfon  who  undertook  to  civilize  the  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom,  and  to  render  their  fubjee- 
tion  durable  and  nl'iiul  to  the  crown  of  England.  In 
this  work,  James  proceeded  by  a  Heady,  regular,  and 
Well-concerted  plan.  lie  began  with  abolilhing  the 
ancient  Irilh  cuftoms  which  fiq^plicd  the  place  of  laws, 
and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous  and  abfurd.  By 
the  Brelion  law,  every  crime  however  enormous  was 
punilhed  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine.  Murder  itfelf 
was  eompcnfated  in  this  way.  Every  one  had  a  value 
alUxcd  to  him,  called  his  *iic ;  and  whoever  '.\as  able 
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to  pay  this,  might  kill  him  when  he  pleafed.     As  for     Eriitin. 

fuch  flight  offences  as  oppreffion,  extortion,  or  other  ^ ** ' 

things  of  that  nature,  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them, 
nor  could  any  redrefs  for  them  ever  be  obtained.  By 
the  cuflom  of  gavc/ii/ide,  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
his  land  was  ditided  among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or 
family,  both  baftard  and  legitimate  :  and  after  partition 
made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
fliared  out  among  his  fons  ;  but  the  chieftain  at  his 
difcretion  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fliarc  :  as 
no  man,  by  rcafon  of  this  cuftoin,  enjoyed  the  fixed 
property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  cultivate,  or  improve, 
muft  have  been  fo  much  loll  labour.  Their  chieftains 
were  cllablilhcd  by  elcrtion,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  by  force  and  violence.  Their  amhoriiy  was  ab- 
folule  ;  and,  notwithflanding  certain  lands  Were  affign- 
ed  to  the  otiice,  its  chief  profit  rcfulted  frum  exaClions, 
dues,  alTclTments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law, 
and  which  were  levied  at  pleafure. 

After  abolifliing  thefe  cufloms,  and  fubflituting  En- 
glifli  law  in  their  place  ;  James  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  proteftion,  and  declared  them  free 
citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
minillration,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  fufRcient 
army  was  maintained,  its  difciplinc  iiifpefted,  and  its 
pay  tranfmitied  from  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
foldiery  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been 
ufual  in  former  reigns.  When  Odoghartie  raifed  an 
infurreclion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the 
rebellion  imniediately  exiinguilhed.  All  minds  being 
firfl  quieted  by  an  univerfal  indemnity,  circuits  were 
eflabliflicd,  jullice  adminiflered,  and  crimes  of  every 
kind  fcvcrely  punilhed.  As  the  Irilh  liad  been  univer- 
fally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againll  Elizabeth,  a  refig- 
nation  of  all  the  rights  formerly  granted  them  to  fe- 
parate  jarifdiJlions  was  rigoroully  cxajfcd  ;  a  rcfigna- 
tion  of  private  cflatcs  was  even  required  ;  and  when 
they  Vkere  reflored,  the  proprietors  received  them  un- 
der fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent  all  future  tyranny 
and  opprellion  over  the  common  people.  The  whole 
province  of  Ullkr  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  eflablilhed  in  Lon- 
don for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  coun- 
try. The  property  was  divided  into  nuiderate  Iharr s, 
the  largefl  not  exceeding  2coo  acres  :  Tcnawis  were 
brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland  :  The  Irilh 
were  removed  from  the  hills  and  fallneires,  and  fettled 
in  the  open  country  :  Hulbandry  and  the  arts  were 
taught  them  ;  and  by  thefe  means  Ulfler,  from  bring 
the  moll  wild  and  dilordcrly  province  in  Ireland,  foon 
became  the  befl  cultivated  and  civilized.  •$ 

This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Hen-  Death  of 
ry  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  fuddenly  on   the  6ih  of  Hcnrjr 
November,  not  without  llrong  fufpicions  of  poifon,  for  ^"","  "^ 
which  the  king  himfelf  was  blamed.     On  opening  his     *  "" 
body,  however,  no  lymptoms  of  poifon  appeared  j  but 
his  death   dirt'ufcd  an  univerfal   grief  ihoughoui  the 
nation,  he  being  reckoned  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
accomplilhmenis.  ^y 

The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  Krcde-  Marria^ 
ric    clertor   palatine,  which  was  celebrated  February  of  1  he  prin- 
14th  1615,  fervcd  to  dilfipatcihe  grief  which  had  aiilcn  "^*  th»»- 
on  account  of  prince  Henry's  death.     But  this  mar- "'     *^''' 
riage,  in  the  event,  proved  unhappy  to  the  king  as  well  Lu'tJnj"' 
4  C  a  »s '  ■ 
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as  liis  fon-in-law.  The  eleflor,  triifting  to  fo  great  an 
alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizes  beyond  his  ftrcngih  ; 
and  James,  not  being  able,  and  indeed  perhaps  not 
willing,  to  aflilt  him  in  his  diflrefs,  loft  entirely  what 
remained  of  the  afFeftions  of  his  people. 

Thefe  bad  confeqiicnces  did  not  begin  to  appear  till 
the  year  1619.  At  that  time  the  flates  of  iiohcmia 
having  taken  arms  againft  the  einpcror  Matthias,  in 
defence  of  the  Proteflant  relii-jon,  and  continued  iheir 
revolt  againft  his  fnccellbr  Frcdinand  II.  and  being  a- 
lanned  at  his  mighty  preparations  againfi  them,  made 
an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  elecHor  palatine.  To 
this  they  were  indnced  by  thegreatnefs  of  his  connec- 
tions, as  being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  prince  Maurice,  whoic  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces  was  almoft  abfolutc  ;  and  the 
yoLuig  palatine  flimnlatcd  by  ambition,  without  con- 
fiilting  either  James  or  Manrice,  whole  oppoliiion  he 
forefiw,  inimcdiately  accepted  the  offer,  and  march- 
ed all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new 
fubjei5ls. 

The  affairs  of  the  new  king  were  not  long  of  co- 
ming to  an  unfortunate  crifis.  It  was  known  almofl 
at  one  time  in  England,  that  Frederic  being  defeated 
in  the  great  and  decilive  battle  of  Prague,  had  ffed 
with  his  family  into  Holland  ;  and  that  Spinola  the 
Spanifli general  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  where  meet- 
ing with  little  refiflance,  except  from  one  body  of 
2400  Englilhmen  commanded  by  the  brave  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  almoll  the  whole 
principality.  In  162 1,  the  ban  of  the  einpire  was 
publilhed  againll  the  unfortunate  elector,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  upper  palatinate  was  in  a  little  time  conquered  by 
that  prince  ;  and  meafures  were  taken  in  the  empire 
for  bellowing  on  him  the  elecloral  dignity  of  which 
tile  palatine  was  defpoiled.  Frederic  was  now  obliged 
to  live  with  his  numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs,  either  in  Holland,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  and  the  new  conqucfls  of  the 
catholics  throughout  all  Germany  were  attended  with 
perfecuiions  againll  the  Proteilants. 

At  this  news  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Englilh  was 
inilamed  to  the  highefl  degree  ;  and  they  would  have 
plunged  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  without  reflcJling  in  the  leall;  on  the  confequences 
that  might  cnfue.  The  fuffcrings  of  their  Proteflant 
brethren  in  Germany  were  the  only  objcdls  of  conli- 
deraiion,  and  the  neutrality  and  inadive  fpirit  fliown 
by  James  were  loudly  exclaimed  againfl.  But  though 
James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by 
very  plaufible  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fouic  of  his 
motives  were  the  mofl  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined. 
Such  was  the  opinion  that  he  himfclf  entertained  of 
his  own  wifdom,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of 
diftrming  hoftile  nations  by  dint  of  argument ;  and  that 
the  whole  power  of  Aultria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  fubmit  to  his  arbitration, 
Kierely  out  of  refpefl  to  his  virtue  and  moderation. — 
So  much  alfo  he  was  wedded  to  his  opinion  concerning 
the  prerogative  of  kings,  that  he  imagined,  wherever 
there  was  a  contention  between  any  fovereign  and  his 
fubjefts,  the  latter  behoved  always  to  be  in  the  wrong; 
and  for  this  reafon,  from  the  very  firfl  he  had  denied 
his  fon-in-law  the  title  oi  king  of  Bohetnia,  and  forbad 
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him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  that  appcl-    Kritain. 

lation.     Bclidcs  thefe  rcafons,  James  was  on  another  """"^^ ' 

account  extremely  avcrfc  to  come  to  a  ruinure  with  u  -^^i  r 
„     .         tT    I     1  -1  ■    •  1-  ,  .       He  15  "cn- 

Spain.     He  had  tnicrtained  an  opinion  peculiar  to  him-  rous  of  a 

felf,  which  was,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  king  Spanifli 
was  unworthy  a  j'rince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would  match  for 
allow  any  princcis  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  •>'*  fo"- 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon.  This  piece  of 
pride,  wliich  really  implied  meannefs  as  if  he  coidd 
have  received  honour  from  any  alliance,  gave  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  m.anaging  this  monarch  in  his  moll  im- 
portant concerns.  With  a  view  to  engage  him  to  a 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  fucccflion  of  Cleves,  the 
cldell  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  indi- 
reflly  offered  during  the  life  of  prince  Henry.  The 
bait,  however,  did  not  then  take  ;  James,  in  confc- 
qucnce  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  marched  4000 
jncn  to  theadillance  of  the  Protedanis,  by  which  means 
the  fucccflion  was  fecured  to  the  Protellant  line.  In 
1618,  Gondomar  the  Spanifli  ambaflador  made  offer 
of  the  king's  fecond  daughter  to  prince  Charles  ;  and, 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefilliblc  to  the 
neceflitous  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  iramcnfe  fortune 
that  ihduld  attend  the  princefs.  Upon  this  match 
James  had  built  great  hopes,  not  only  of  relieving  his 
own  neccffities,  but  of  recovering  ihe  palatinate  for  his 
fon-in-law  ;  which  laft,  he  imagined,  might  be  pro- 
cured from  the  were  motive  of  friendftiip  and  perfonal 
attachment.  3- 

This  lad  ftcp  was  equally  difagreeable   to  the  com-  Commont 
mons  with  the  reft  ;  and,  joined  to  the  other  pieces  of  averfe  to 
James's  conduiJl,   at  laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  conten-  'his  mea- 
tion  which  had  fo  long  fubliftcd  between  their  fovereign 
and  them.     On  the  i4lh  of  November  1621,  the  com-         34 
mons  framed  a  remonftrance  which   they  intended   to '^'"^y'^"'"* 
carry  to  the  king.     They  reprefented,  that  the  e nor- ^'^'^'"°"" 
niuus   growth  of  the   Auftrian  power  threatened   the  „„;„(>  ;. 
liberties  of  Europe  ;   that  the  progrefs  of  the   Catholic 
religion  in   England  bred  the  molt  melancholy  appre- 
hcnlions  left  it   flwuld  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in 
the  kingdom  ;    that   the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  to- 
wards the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion  had  encouraged 
their  infolence   and    temerity  ;   that  the  uncontruuled 
conquefts  made  by   the   Auftrian  family  in  Germany 
raifcd  mighty  expeflations  in  the  Englilh  Papifts  ;   but 
above  all,  that  the  Spanifli  match  elevated   them  fo  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final  re- 
eftablilhmcnt,  of  their  religion.     They   therefore  in- 
treated  his  majefty,  that  he  would  imniediaitly  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  palatine,  and  maintain   it   by 
force  of  arms  ;  that  he  would  turn  his   fword    againft 
Spain,  whofc  armies  and  treafurts  were  the  chief  fup- 
port of  the  Catholic  intereft  in  Europe  ;   that  he  would 
enter  into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but 
with  a  Proteftant  princefs  ;   tliai  the  Children  of  Popilh 
recufants  flioidd  be  taken  t>oui  their  paren's,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  rare  of  Proteflant  tcaclurs  and  fchool- 
mafters  ;   and  that  the  fines  and  coufifcaiions  to  which 
the  Catholics  by  law  were  liable,  fliould  be  Kvitd  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  35 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing  of  Contintioa 
the  intended  remonftrance,   wrote  a  letter  to  the  fptak-  hctv. ecn 
er,  ill  which  he  fliarply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  debating'  '^.    '"^ 
on  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capjciiy  ;  and  ht 
ftriilly  forbad  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  re- 
garded 
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garded  his  government,  or  deep  matters  of  ftatc,  and 
cfpeciiUy  not  to  touch  on  his  fon's  marriage  wiili  the 
Spaniih  priucefs.  Upon  this  the  commons  fVaincd  a 
new  rcmonftrance,  in  which  they  aliened  their  right 
of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that  they 
poirclFcd  entire  freedom  of  fpccch  in  their  debates. 
The  king  replied,  that  their  reniondrancc  was  more  like 
a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  addrel's  of  dmifiil  fub- 
iefts  ;  that  their  pretcnlion  to  enquire  into  all  llate  af- 
fairs without  exception,  was  fuch  a  plenipotencc  as 
none  of  their  anceltors,  even  dming  ilie  rci^jn  of  the 
weakeft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to;  that  pnblic 
tranfaiflions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  wiih  wliich  they  were  entirely  nnac- 
qiiainted  ;  that  they  could  not  better  fhow  their  wif- 
dom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their 
proper  I'phere  ;  and  that  in  any  bufinels  which  depended 
on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to  intcrpolc  with 
iheir  advice,  iinlcfs  when  he  pleafcd  to  a(k  it,  &c.  The 
commons  in  return  framed  the  protellation  all  eady  men- 
tioned, which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  journals,  and 
foon  after  diilulved  the  parliament.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  tlie  houfe.  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  were  committed  to  the  tower  :  three  others, 
Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons  ;  and,  as 
a  lighter  punilliment,  fomc  others  were  fent  into  Ire- 
land to  execute  the  king's  bullncfs.  Sir  John  Snville, 
however,  a  powerful  man  in  the  houfe  of  couimons, 
and  a  zealous  oppofcr  of  the  court,  was  maile  comp- 
troller of  the  houfthold,  a  privy  counftllor,  and  foon 
after  a  baron.  This  event  is  memorable  ;  as  being 
the  firft  inllance  in  the  Englifli  hiftory,  of  any  king's 
advancing  a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary  intercft, 
and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures. 

This  breach  between  the  king  and  parlianunt  foon 
made  politics  become  a  general  fubJLc't  of  dilcourfc, 
and  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfclf  in  reafonings 
and  enquiries  concerning  matters  of  llate;  and  the  fac- 
tions which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  Junes,  by  reite- 
rated proclamations,  forbid  difcoiirlcs  of  this  kind. 
Such  proclamations,  if  they  had  any  etfcft,  lerved  ra- 
ther to  inriamc  the  curiofity  of  the  public.  In  every 
company  or  focicty  the  late  tranf.iftions  became  the 
fubject of  argumentand  debate  ;  fome  taking  the  fide  of 
monarchy,  others  of  liberty  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  two  parties  fiuce known  by  the  names  of /f'^/g-jand 
Toriei. 

For  five  years,  James  contiiuicd  the  dupe  of  the 
coart  of  Spain.  Though  firmly  rcfolved  to  contract  no 
alliance  with  a  heretic,  the  king  of  Spain  had  continued 
to  procrailinatc  and  invent  one  cxcufc  after  another, 
while  he  pretended  to  be  very  willing  to  conclude  the 
match.  At  lafl  the  king  of  England,  finding  out  wliat 
was  really  the  matter,  rcfolved  to  remove  that  ohftacle 
if  pofTible.  He  ilfucd  public  orders  for  difcharging  all 
Popifli  recufants  who  were  imprifoncd  :  and  it  was 
daily  apprehended  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  fninrc, 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  them.  For  this 
conduft  he  was  obliged  10  apologize,  and  even  pretend 
that  it  wasdone  inordtr  10  procure  fntm  forcii^n  princes 
a  toleration  for  the  ProtclVinis;  the  fcvcriiy  of  the 
Englilh  laws  againfl  catholics,  hefiid,  having  been  urg- 
ed as  a  reafon  againll  Ihowing  any  favour  to  Protclliius 
refiding  in  catholic  kingdoms. 


Thefc  concelTions  !«  favoarof  the  catholics,  however    Britain. 

ill  relithed  by  his  fubjecls,  at  lait  obtained  James's  end  " ^— ' 

with  regard  to  the  marriage.     The  earl  of  Briltol,  am- 
ball'ador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  miiiiftcr  of  vigilance 
and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofcd  the 
alliance  with  catholics,  being  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  SpaniiTi  fincerity,  was  ready  10  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  completion  of  his  projcfts.     The  Spanirti 
princefs  is  reprefcnted  as  very  accompli  Hied;  fiie  was 
to  bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  L.  600,000  ;  and,  what 
was  more,  not  only  Brillol  confidered  this  match  as  an 
infallible  prognollic  of  the  palatine's  reftoration,  but        ,g 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  did  the  fame.     All  things  be-  Marriage 
ing  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, nothing  withthein- 
was  wanting  but  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  which  '"'» 
might  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  mere  formality.  The  'S"'*!  "P- 
king  exulted  in  his  pacific  counfels,  and  boafted  of  his  °°" 
ftiperior  fagacity  and  penetration  ;  when  all  his  flatter- 
ing profpefts  were  blafled  by  the  temerity  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  governed  both  coort  and  nation 
with  almofi  unlimited  fway. 

This  nobleman  had  fuddenly  been  raifed  to  the  high- 
efl  honours.  Though  poifcired  of  fome  accompliflimcnts 
of  a  courtier,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a 
miniftcr ;  but  at  once  partook  of  the  infolence  which 
attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the    impetuofity 
which    belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high   ftaiions,  and 
unacquainted   with  op|)ofition.     Among  thofe  who  had 
cx]ierienced  the  arrogance  of  this  overgrown  favourite, 
tlie  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  had  not  been  entirely  fpa- 
red  ;  and  a  great  coldncfs,  if  not  enmity,  had  for  that 
real'ou  taken  place  between  them.     Buckingiiau)  being 
defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  coldnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  lime  envious  of  the  great  rcputaii(m  of  the  earl  of        ,„ 
Bridol,  pcrfuadcd  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Prircc 
Madrid  ;   which,  he  laid,   would  be  an  uncxpcdcd  gal-  Charlc^anJ 
lantry ;  would  equal  all  the  tiftioiis  of  Spanifli  romance  ;  BucUing- 
and,  fuiting  the  amorous  and  cnterprinnEcharaflrrof    •■"''.''''"e 
1  ■  n    ■  ji-iL-  L     on  a  jour- 

tliat  nation,  mull  immediately  introduce  him  to  'he  ^^    -1,,^ 
priucefs  under  the  agreeable  charafler  of  a  devoted  lo-  Suain. 
vcr  and  daringadventurer.   Little  pcrfuafion  was  neccf- 
fary  to  prevail  with  prince  Charles  to  undertake  this 
journey  ;  and  the   inipeinofiiy  of  Buckingham  having 
extorted  a  coiifcnt  from  James,  our  two  adventurers  fet 
out,  prince  Charles  as  the  knight-errant,  and  Bucking- 
ham as  the  fquire.     They  travelled  through  France  in 
difguife,  alTuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith. 
They  went  to  a    ball  at   Paris,  where   the  Prince  tirll 
fa  w  the  princefs  Henrietta  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and 
with  whom  the  noveliflsof  that  time  fay  he  then  fell  in       ^^ 
love.     On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  every  body  was  fur-  xh^ir  kind 
pril'ed  by  a  P.ep   fo  little  ufualamong  great  princes,  reception 
The  Spanifh  monarch  made  Charles  a  vifit,  expretred  in  that 
the  utniofl  gratitude  for   the  confidence  he  repofed  in  kirgJom. 
him,  and  made  warm  proieflations  of  a  corrrlpondcnt 
confidence  and  frie ndfhip.     He  gave  him  a  golden  key 
which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might 
without  any  inirodudion,  have    acccfs  10  him  at    all 
hours  :  he  look  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occaGon, 
except  in  the  apartment  alUgncd  to  Charles;  fcr there, 
he  laid,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Chirles  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  palace  with  the   fame  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  attend  the  kings  of  Spain  on  th*ir  coronation  : 
the  council  received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the 

king 
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Britain,    king himfclf  :  Olivaret  too,  the  prime  niinifter,  though  be  approached  by  a  man  whofc  temerity  fcemed  to  re-    I'litain. 

*      ''^~' a  grAiidee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  riglit  ofbcingcovcred  fpcdt  no  laws  divine  or  human.     Buckingham,  on  the  ^      ^ ' 

before  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat  in  the  other  hand,  Icniible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  ilic  Kuckin?- 

prince's  prefencc  :  all  the  prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  na- ],am  prc- 

open,  and  all  the  prifoners received  their  freedom,  as  if  tion  would  naturally  accjuire  alter  the  arrival  of  the  in-  vailsonhim 


an  event  the  moll  honourable  and  molt  fortunate  had 
h.ippcned  to  the  monarchy  ;  and  every  fiimptu.iry  law 
with  regard  to  apparel  was  fufpcnded  during  prince 
Charles's  refidcncc  in  Spain.  The  infanta,  however,  was 
only  fliown  to  her  lover  in  public;  the  Spanilh  ideas 
ot'  decency  being  fo  llriift,  as  not  to  allow  any  farther 
intcrcourfe  till  the  arrival  of  the  difpcnfation.  The 
point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  thefe  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  thcad- 


fauta,  rcfulved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  pre-  torcfnlvc 
vent  the  marriage.     By  what  arguments  he  could  pre-  againft  the 
vail  on  the  prince  to  otfer  Inch  an  inftdt  to  the  Spanilh  "'^rriage. 
nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch  generous  treat- 
ment ;  by  what  colours  he  could  difguife  the  ingrati- 
tude and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  ;  thefe  are  to- 
tally imknown  to  us  :  certain  it  is,  however,  that  when 
the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  in 
oppoiion  to  his  moil  folemn  promifcs,   to  break  off  the 


vantage  they  had  acquired  by  having  the  prince  of  Wales     treaty  with  Spain.     On  their  arrival  at  London,  there 


41 


in  their  power,  to  impofe  any  harder  conditions  of  trea 
ly  :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them  on  one  occa- 
lion  to  delire  more  conccllions  in  the  religious  articles  ; 
bjt,  on  the  oppolition  of  Brillol,  they  immediately  de- 
lllled.  The  Pope,  however,  hearing  of  Charles's  ar- 
rival in  Madrid,  tacked  fomc  new  claufcs  to  the  dif- 
penfation  ;  and  it  became  necelTary  to  tranfmit  the  .sr- 
ticles  to  London,  that    the    king  might  ratify  them 


fore,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  alTumed  the  entire 
direction  of  the  ncgociation  ;  and  it  was  their  buiinefs 
to  fiek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could  give  a  colour 
to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty.  At  lafl,  after  many 
fruitlcfs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the 
el'poufals,  Brillol  received  politive  orders  not  to  deliver 
the  pro.xy  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finifli 
the  marriage,  till  fccurity  was  given  for  the  full  reflitu- 
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Articlreof  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  conlilled  of  fe-  tion  of  the  palatinate.  Philip  underftood  this  language  :  philip  cb- 
the  mar-      ^^\  articles  chiefly  regarding  the  exercife  of  the  catho-  but  being  determined  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  ligcs  him- 
ri.igetrcaty  jj^.  reH^riou  i,y  x\\t  infanta;  and,  among  thclV,  nothing  rupture  on  the  Englifh,  he  delivered  into  Briflol's  hand  '"Jlf  t"  pro- 
could  reafonably   be  found   fault  with,  except  one  ar-  a  written  proinifc,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  pro- '^"''^ ''>= 
tide,    in  which  the  king  promifed  thai  the  children  cure  the  reftoration  of  the  palatine  either   by  perfua-    ^  I'"""|^_ 
Ihould  he  educated  by   the  princefs  till  they  were  ren  Hon  or  by  every  other  polFible  means  ;  and  when  he  °i,ij,j.^* 
years  of  age  ;   which  undoubtedly  was   infilled  upon  found  that  this  concelFion  gave  no   fatisfadtion,  he  or- 
with  a  view  of  feafoning   their   minds  witli   catholic  dered  the  infanta  to  lay  alidc  the  title  of  Princefs  of 
principles.     But,  bclides  this  public  treaty,   there  were  Wiiles,  which  Ihe  bore  alter  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfa- 
for.ie  private  articles  fworn  to  by   James,  wliich  could  lion  from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the  ftudy  of  the  Englifli 
not  have  been  made  public  without  grievous  murmurs,  language  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  fuch  ralh  counfels  as 
A  fufpenllon  of  the  penal  laws  againll  the   Englilli  ca-  now  governed  the  court  of  England   would  not  Hop  at 
tholics  was  promifed,  as  likewile  a  repeal   of  them  in  the  breach  of  the  marriage-treaty,  he  immediately  or- 
parliamcnt,  and  a   toleration   for  the  exercife  of  that  dcrcd  preparations  for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all 
religion  in  private  houfcs.     Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  his  dominions.  ^^ 
who  granted  the  difpcnfation,  died  ;  and  Urban  VII!.         A  match  for  prince  Charles  was  foon  after  nego- Match\yith 
was  chofen  in  his  place.     Upon   this  event,  the  nuncio  ciated  with   Henrietta,    daughter  of    the  great  Hen- Henrietta 
refufed  to  deliver  the  difpcnfation  till  it  Ihould  be  re-  ry  IV.  and  this  met  with  much  better  fuccefs  than  the  P''inc«fs  of 
newed  by  Urban.     This  the  crafty  pontiff' delayed,  in  former.     However,  the  king  had  not  the  fame  allure- ^'''""^" 
hopes  that,    during   the   prince's   relidencc  in   Spain,  ments  in  profecuting  this  match  as  the  former,  the  por- 
^j        fome  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  erfcft  his  con-  tion  promifed   him  being  much  iinaller;  but,  willing 
The  prince  verlion.     The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  that  his  fon  fliould  not  be  altog«ther  difappointcd  of  a 
returns.       became  impatient:   but,  on    the  firfl  hint,  Charles  ob-  bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame 
taincd  leave   to  return  ;   and  Philip  graced   his  depar-  terms   that  had    been  offered    to  the  court  of   Spain, 
ture  with   all    the  circumflances  of  civility  and  rcfpedt  James  thought   proper   to   comply.      In  an  article  of 
which  hid  attended  his  arrival.     He  even  erefted  a  this  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  llipulated,  that  the  edit- 
pillar  on  the  fpot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  cation  of  the  children  till  the  age  of  13  iliould  belong 
as  a  monument  of  mutual  friendfliip  ;   and  the  prince,  to   the  mother  ;   and  this  probably  gave   that  turn  to- 
having  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of^    all   the    articles,  wards  popery  which   fcas  fince  proved   the  ruin  of  the 
embarked  on    board   the    Englifli  fleet  at  St   Ande-  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart.                                                  ^6 
ro.                                                                                                   James  now,  being  deprived  of  every  other  hope  of  War  decla- 
Themodc(l,refervedanddccentbehaviourof  Charles,  relieving  his  fon-in-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared  red  agau.il 
together  with  his  unparalleled  confidence  in  them,  and  war  againfl  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recovery  of  Spam, 
the  romantic  gallantry  he  had  prad ifed  with  regard  to  the  palatinate  ;   6000  men  were  fent  over  into  Holland 
their  princefs,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of  to  alfifl  prince   Maurice  in  his  fchemes  againft  ihofe 
Madrid.     But  in  the  fame  proportion  that  Charles  was  powers;   the   people  were  every  where  elated  at  the 
beloved  and  efteemed,  was  Buckingham  dtfpifed  and  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fatisfied  with  any  war         ^^ 
hated.     His  fallies  of  palhon  ;   his   indecent  freedoms  which  was  to  exterminate  the  Papifts.     This  army  was  Unfuccefs- 
with  the  prince  ;  his  diirolute  pleafures:  his  arrogant  followed  by  another  conlifling  of  ii.ooo  men,  com- ful  etpedi- 
impetuous  temper,  whicli  he  neitiicr  could  nor  would  manded  by  count  Mansfeldt ;  and  the  court  of  France  """"^ 
difguife;  were  to  the  Spaniards  the  objeds  of  peculiar  promifed  its   ainHance.     But  the   Englifli  were  difap- """'. . 
f.Ycrlion.     They  lamented  the  infanta's  fate,  \vho  mud  pointed  in  all  their  views,  the  troops  being  embarked 
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at  Dover,  npoii  failing  to  Calais,  found  no  orders  for 
llieii-  admillion.  After  waiting  for  fome  time,  iliey 
were  oblij^ed  to  fail  towards  Zealand,  wliere  no  proper 
nieafures  were  yet  coniulied  for  their  difcmbarkation. 
Mean  while,  a  pcllilential  difurdcr  crept  in  among 
them,  fo  loni^  cooped  up  in  narrow  velicls:  half  the 
army  died  while  onboard  ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened 
by  lickncfs,  appeared  too  I'mall  a  body  to  march  into 
the  palatinate;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and 
fniitlcfs  expedition.  Whether  this  misfortune  had  any 
effeft  on  the  king's  conllimtiou  or  not,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  he  was  foon after  feizcd  with  a  tertian  ague,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27ih  of  March  1695,  after 
having  lived  59  years,  and  reigned  over  England  22, 
and  over  Scotland  almofl  as  long  as  lie  had  lived. 

James  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Charles  I.  who  af- 
ceiided  the  throne  amidil  the  highell  praifcs  and  ca- 
relfcs  of  his  fubjccls  for  what  was  perhaps  the  moft 
blame-worthy  aiflion  of  his  life,  namely,  his  breaking 
off  the  match  with  the  Spanifli  princefs,  and  procuring 
the  rupture  witli  ilic  houfe  of  Auftria.  Uciiig  young 
and  unexperienced,  he  regarded  tlicfe  praifcs  as  liu- 
cerc  ;  and  therefore  was  fo  impatient  10  aiicnible  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for 
the  fake  of  difpatch,  have  called  together  the  fame  par- 
liament which  fat  under  his  father,  and  which  hiy  at  that 
time  under  prorogation.  But  being  told  that  fuch  a 
ineafure  would  appear  unufual,  he  ilfued  writs  for  fum- 
moning  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  regret  that  ilie  arrival  of  the  princefs 
Henrietta,  whom  he  had  cipouicd  by  proxy,  obliged 
him  to  delay,  by  repeated  prorogation,  their  meeting 
till  the  i8:h  of  June,  when  lliey  alfembled  at  Wcll- 
minfler  for  the  difpatch  of  bulinefs. 

Charles  inherited  from  his  father  great  diflrefs  for 
money,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
a  violent  attachment  to  cpifcopacy.  As  10  his  charac- 
ler,  he  feems  to  have  been  obllinate,  though  not  refo- 
lute;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  fcarce  ever  podible 
to  make  him  give  up  his  point,  he  never  could  carry 
on  his  defigns  with  that  fpirit  which  was  nccellary  for 
their  fuccefs.  In  other  refpefts  he  appears  to  have 
poiTeiTcd  every  virtue  requiliie  to  conftilute  the  char.ic- 
ter  of  a  good  man.  At  prefent  believing  his  fubjccts  to 
be  in  pcrfe>:t  friendship  with  him  as  lie  was  with  them, 
he  refolved  that  their  bounty  to  him  iLoidd  be  euiircly 
unafked,  and  the  genuine  cffcS.  of  mutual  confidence 
and  regard.  Accordingly  his  difcourfc  to  the  parlia- 
ment was  full  of  fimplicity  and  cordiality  ;  he  lightly 
mentioned  the  occalion  he  had  for  fupply.  He  em- 
ployed no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fuliragcs  of  the 
members.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  mention  any 
particular  fum  which  he  had  occalion  for ;  but  iruflcd 
entirely  to  the  wifdom  and  affection  of  his  parliament, 
who  pcrfedlly  well  knew  his  circumfhnccs. 

It  is  almofl  impoliiblc  to  read  without  indignation  an 
account  of  the  return  made  by  the  commons  to  this 
generous  behaviour  of  their  fovercign.  They  knew 
that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  hit  parliament  had 
been  expended  on  military  and  naval  preparations;  and 
that  great  anticipations  were  likewife  made  on  ilie  re- 
venues of  the  crown.  They  were  not  ignorant  tiiat 
Charles  was  loaded  by  a  debt  contratled  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  had    borrowed  money  both  from  foreign 


princes,  and  from  his  own  fubjeds.     They  had  learn-    Cntain. 

fd  by  experience,   that  the  public  revenues  could  wiih  ' ■^ ' 

difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  un- 
der the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  They  were 
fenfiblc  that  the  prefent  war  was,  very  lat«ly,  the  refult 
of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  intreaties, 
and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport  their 
fovercign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  diihcolty  of  military  entcrprizes  di- 
rected againft  the  whole  houfe  of  AuAria  ;  againlt  the 
king  of  Spain,  poflclfed  of  the  greatclt  riches  and 
molt  extenlive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe;  a- 
giinft  the  Emperor  Ecrdinand,  hitherto  the  molt  fortu- 
nate monarch  of  the  age,  who  had  lubducd,and  allo- 
niihed  Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  victories.  Deep 
imprciiions  they  faw  mufl  be  made  by  theBritifli  fword, 
and  a  vigorous  ofTenfive  war  be  waged  againft  thefc 
mighty  potentates,  ere  they  would  rcliyn  th»:  palati- 
nate, which  they  had  now  fnlly  fubdued,  and  which 
they  held  in  fccurc  polRllion  by  its  being  furrounded 
with  all  their  other  territories.  To  anfwcr,  therefore, 
all  thefc  great  and  important  ends;  to  latisfy  their 
young  king  in  the  firft  requell  he  madeihein  ;  10  prove 
their  fenfe  of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particularly  oe- 
conomy,  with  which  Clurks  was  endued;  the  com- 
mons tlioughi  proper  to  confer  on  ilie  king  a  fupply  of 
L.I  12,000.  To  fearch  for  the  rcafons  of  i'uch  an  ex- 
travagant piece  of  conduft  would  be  necdlefs ;  it  is  iin- 
polfible  they  could  be  good. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  thai  Charles,  or  any  pcrfoti 
of  common  fenfe,  could  be  iiiltnliblc  of  fuch  ireaimcnt 
as  this;  he  behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation. 
He  reprefcntcd  in  the  moil  explicit  manner  the  ntcclfi- 
ly  there  was  lor  a  large  fupply  :  he  even  condcfcendcd 
10  ufe  inireatics :  he  faid  that  this  requeft  was  the  lirll 
lie  had  ever  made  them  ;  that  he  was  young,  and  in  the 
coinnienccment  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  he  now  met  with 
kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it  would  endear  him  to  the  ufe 
of  parliauKiiis,  and  would  for  ever  prcfctve  an  entire 
harmony  between  him  and  his  people. — To  ihefe  rca- 
fons and  intreaiics,  the  commons  remained  inrxor.ible  ; 
they  even  relufcd  the  addition  of  two-fifiecnths  10  the 
former  fupply.  Inftead  ol  this,  they  renewed  ihtir  ri- 
d:culous  complaints  againfl  the  growth  of  popery, 
which  was  now  their  only  grievance.  They  fnowcJ 
their  intolerant  fpirit  by  demanding  a  rtrict  execution 
of  the  penal  laws  againll  the  catholics;  and  remon- 
flratcd  againfl  fume  late  pardons  granted  to  priclls. 
Tiiey  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he  had  lately 
compofed,  and  which,  to  their  great  difguft,  laved 
virtuous  catholics;  as  well  as  other  Chrillians  from  tier-  ^^ 
nal  torments.  Charles  gave  ihcin  a  gracious  and  euro-  Klng'trefo- 
plaifant  anfwer;  but  firmly  refolved  10  abate  fome  what  lutioutofi- 
of  the  rigorous  laws  againll  that  unfortunate  party,  \""''  '•>« 
which  his  engagements  wiih  Erance  abfuhuely  re-  l-'iil^uhci. 
quired.  No  meafurc,  however,  throughout  the  whole 
reign  of  this  prince,  was  more  difgullful  10  his  bigot- 
ted  fubjeiSs,  or  by  iis  confequenccs  more  fatal  to  him- 
felf,  than  this  refohiiion.  The  Puritans  had  continued 
to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reigu  of  James,  and 
now  formed  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  petitions  were  prcfenicd  to  the 
king  for  replacing  fuch  ./.'Vi- clergymen  as  had  been  fi- 
Icnccd  lor  want  of  conformity  to  the  ceremouics.  They 
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Britain,    alfo  enit^eil  laws  for  ihe  flrid  o'ofcrvancc  of  Sunday, 

>*      '  which  they  affciflcd  to  call  \.\\i:  fthbath,  and  whicli  ihcy 

fandificd  with  the  ir.oll  melancholy  indolence;  and  it 
is  wortliy  of  notice,  that  the  different  aj'pcUations  of 
S:inJjy  and  fakbath  were  at  thai  time  known  fymbols 
of  the  different  parlies. — In  confcqiiencc  of  liiis  beha- 
vior in  Charles's  tirlt  parli.iniciit,  it  was  dillo'.ved  on 
the  I2th  of  Auguft  162J,  and  a  new  one  called  on  Fe- 
bruary i6th  1626. 

During  this  interval  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  from  his  fubjei^s  on  privy-ftals;  the  advantage 
of  which  was  but  a  fmall  coinpenlatioii  for  the  difgufl 
it  nccafioHcd.  By  means,  however,  of  that  fupply, 
and  fome  other  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to  eqiip  his 
fleet,  though  with  dilKculty.  It  was  dciigned  agaiull 
Spain,  but  performed  nothing  worth  notice,  and  its 
bad  fuccefs  increafcd  the  clamours  agaiiid  the  court. 

Charles's  fecond  parliament  iirimcdiatcly  adopted  liie 
fame  views  with  the  former;  however,  they  voicd  liim 
a  fupply  of  three  fubfiJies  (L. 168, 000),  and  three  fif- 
teenths; but  the  palling  this  vote  into  a  law  was  rc- 
ferved  until  the  end  of  the  felHon,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 
king  to  make  what  concefTions  they  pleafed.  This 
harlh  and  undutiful  conduct  was  greatly  refented  by 
Charles  ;  but  he  found  himfclf  obliged  10  fubmit,  and 
wait  the  event  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  they 
attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  become 
generally  obnoxious;  and  he  was  alfo  impeached  by 
the  ear!  of  Briflol,  on  account  of  his  conduA  with  re- 
gard 10  the  Spanifli  negociation.  The  earl's  impeach- 
ment, however,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  com- 
iuons  were  able  to  prove  nothing  ocherwife  of  any  con- 
fequence  againft  him.  The  king  imagining  that  Buck- 
ingham's greated  crime  was  the  having  been  fo  much 
in  favour  with  his  fovertign,  commanded  the  houfe 
cxprefsly  not  to  meddle  with  his  minilkr  and  fcrvant, 
but  to  finilh  in  a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  for 
the  fubfidies  ;  olherwife  they  mull  exped;  to  lit  no 
longer. 

Snggeftions  of  this  kind  had  a  bad  effeft;  and  when 
the  king  proceeded  further  to  throw  into  prifon  two 
members  of  the  houfe  who  had  managed  the  impeach- 
ment againft  Buckingham,  the  commons  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  in  buluicfs  till  they  had 
faiisfadion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged  as  (he 
reafon  of  this  nieafurc,  certain  feditious  exprtfllons, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  froui  thefe  members.  Upon  inquiry  ii  ap- 
peared that  no  fuch  expreffions  had  been  ufed,  and  the 
members  were  accordingly  releafed.  Soon  after,  the 
houfe  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  commons, 
claimed  liberry  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 
lately  confined  in  the  tower;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
evalions  the  king  was  obliged,  though  fomewhat  un- 
gracefully, to  comply. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons  would  have 
proved  dccifive,  had  it  fucceeded,  and  would  have  re- 
duced the  king  to  an  abfolutc  dependence  on  his  par- 
liament. They  were  preparing  a  remonllrance  againfl 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  con- 
fent  of  parliament.  This  article,  together  with  the 
new  impotitions  laid  on  merchandize  by  James,  confli- 
tiited  near  one  half  of  the  crown  revenues;  and  after 
liaving  gained  this  point,  they  were  to  petition  the 
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king,  whicli  then  would  have  been  the  fame  thing  witji 
commanding  him,  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his  pre- 
fcnce  and  councils.  The  king,  however,  boing  a- 
larmcd  at  the  yoke  they  were  preparing  for  him,  dil"- 
folvcd  his  parliament  a  fecond  time,  June  15,  1626. 

Chailcs  having  thus  made  fuch  a  breach  with  liis  par- 
liament as  there  was  no  hopes  of  repairing,  was  obliged 
to  have  rccourfe  to  the  cxercife  of  every  branch  of  his 
prerogative  in  order  to  fupply  himiclf  with  money.  A 
commiHion  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with  tlic 
catholics,  and  agree  for  difpenflng  with  the  penal  laws 
enacfed  againfl  them  ;  and  by  this  expedient  the  king, 
indeed,  filled  his  coliers,  but  gave  univerfal  difgufl  to 
his  fubje(its  Krom  the  nobility  he  di fired  afTiftance  : 
from  the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  L.ioo,oco.  The 
former  contributed  llowly :  but  the  latter,  covering 
thcmlclves  under  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave  at 
1  alt  a  flat  denial.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  diftribn- 
tion  by  order  of  the  council  was  made  to  all  the  mari- 
time towns;  and  each  of  thein  was  required,  with  the 
alliftance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
veffels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London 
was  rated  at  20  lliips:  and  this  is  the  firfi  appearance, 
in  Charles's  reign,  of  fliip-inoney  ;  a  taxation  which 
had  sncc  been  impofed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which,  when 
carried  fome  fteps  farther  by  Charles,  produced  the  moll 
violent  difcontents. — Thefe  methods  of  fupply  were 
carried  on  with  fome  moderation,  till  news  arrived  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  being  totally  defeated  by  count 
Tilly  the  Imperial  general ;  but  money  then  becoming 
more  than  ever  nectilary,  it  was  fuggefted  in  council, 
that  the  mofl  fptedy,  equal,  and  convenient  method  of 
fupply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  liibjert,  accord- 
ing as  every  man  was  nireffcd  in  the  rolls  of  the  lafl  fub- 
fidy.  Tiiat  prccifc  lum  was  required  which  each  would 
have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  fubfidies  been  pal!e<l 
into  a  law:  care,  however,  was  taken,  that  the  funis 
thus  exacted  were  not  to  be  called  fubfidies  but  loans; 
but  it  was  impolTible  to  avoid  obferving,  that  tlius  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjcft  was  entirely  deflroyed,  and  all  par- 
liaments rendered  at  once  fuperfiuous. 

Many  people  throughout  England  refufed  thefe 
loans,  and  fome  were  even  aftivein  encouraging  their 
neighbours  to  inl'ill  upon  their  common  rights  and 
privileges.  By  warrant  of  the  council,  thefe  were 
thrown  into  prifon.  Mofl  of  them  patiently  fubmit- 
ed  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king, 
who  commonly  releafed  them.  Five  gentlemen,  how- 
ever. Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Mai- 
ler Earl,  Sir  John  Heweningham,  and  Sir  Edmond 
Hambden,  demanded  rclcafe,  not  as  a  favour  from  the 
court,  but  as  their  due  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
No  particular  caufe  was  aflignedfor  their  commiiment. 
The  fpecial  command  of  the  king  and  council  alone 
was  pleaded.  And  it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this  was 
not  fufficient  reallm  for  refufing  bail  or  releafement  to 
the  prifoners  The  queflion  was  brought  to  a  folenin 
trial  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  attentive  to  the  iflue  of  the  caufe.  By 
the  debates  on  this  fubjeft  it  appeared,  that  perfonal  li- 
berty had  been  (ecured  by  no  lels  than  fix  different  fir.- 
tutes,  and  by  an  article  in  magna  charta  itfclf.  It  ap- 
peared, that,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  fediiion,  the 
princes  infringed  upon  thefe  laws;  and  of  this  alfo 
many  examples  were  produced.  The  difficulty  then  hy 
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Britain,  to  Jctcrmlne  wlicn  fiich  violent  meafiires  were  cecelTa- 
'  ^  '  ry  ;  but  of  that  the  court  pretended  to  be  the  fupremc 
judge.  As  it  was  legal,  therefore,  that  ihel,  tive  gentle- 
men fliould  plead  the  llatuie,  by  wliich  they  iiii^ht 
demand  bail,  To  it  was  expedient  in  the  court  to  remand 
ihem  to  prifon,  without  determining  on  the  necellity  of 
taking  bail  lor  the  prefcnt.  This  was  a  cruel  cvalion 
of  juliice  ;  and,  in  fa.;^,  faiisfied  ncitiicr  party.  The 
court  infilled  that  no  bail  could  be  taken  ;  the  country 
exchimcd  that  the  prifoncrs  ought  to  be  fc:  free. 

%V'hilc  tlie  king  was  thus  embroiled  with  his  parlia- 
ment at  home,  and   with  powerful   nations  abroad,  he 
ralhly  engai^cd  in  a  war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  had  b.it  lately  formed  tlie  moil   natural  alli- 
ance.    All    hillorians  agree  that    this  war  proceeded 
from  the  rivallhip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  car- 
dinal Richelieu  ;   both  of  whom  were  in  love  witii  the 
queen  of  France  ;  and  an  inveterate  enmity  being  thus 
produced  between  thcfe  favourites,  they  refolved  lo  in- 
volve their  refpcclive  nations  in  the  difpute.    However 
this  be,  war  was  declared  againfl  France  ;  and  Charles 
was  taught  to  hope,  that  hoftilities  with  that  kingdom 
would  be  the   furell  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at 
fi^        home. — The  fuccefs  of  this  war  w-as  proporiiopable 
Bad  fuccefs  to  ti;<;  wifdom  with  which  it  was  commenced,  liucking- 
of  Fuck-     ham  was  appointed  commander  ;  and  he  being  eniirtly 
inglum.      unacquainted  both  with  fea  and  land  fcrvice,  managed 
matters  fo   ill,  that  he  loft  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and 
r«turned  in  total  difcredit  both  as  an  admiral  and  ge- 
neral. 

The  difcontcnts  in  England  new  rofe  to  fucli  an 
height,  that  there  was  rcafon  to  apprehend  an  infurrec- 
tion  or  rebt-llion.  Charles  was  alfo  reduced  to  the 
greateft  diltrefs  for  want  of  money.  That  which  he 
had  levied  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  came  in  very 
llowiv,  and  it  was  <langcrous  to  renew  the  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  in  general. 
A  third  parliament  therefore  was  called,  March  i  7!h 
1638;  whom  Charles  plainly  told  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fcirKin,  that  "  if  they  ihould  not  do  their  duties,  in 
contributing  to  the  neceiiities  of  the  ftate,  he  mult,  in 
difchargc  of  hisconfcience,  life  thofe  other  means  which 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fiive  that  which 
the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwife  put 
in  danger."  This  parliament  behaved  in  a  much  more 
reafonable  manner  than  cither  of  the  two  former  ones. 
The  nation  was  now  really  aggrieved  by  the  late  ar- 
bitrary proceedings.  They  began  with  voting  againfl 
arbitrary  imprifonmcnts  and  forced  lo:ins  ;  after  which, 
five  fublidies  (280,000/.)  were  voted  10  tlie  king.  With 
this  fum,  th.)Ui;li  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  t  harlcs 
declared  himfclf  well  fatislicd  ;  and  even  tears  of  atfcc- 
tion  flartcd  in  his  eye  when  informed  of  thisconccllion  : 
the  commons,  however,  refolved  not  to  pjfs  this  vote 
into  a  law,  before  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  a 
65  fufficient  fccurity  that  their  liberties  Ihould  be  no  longer 
Petition  of  violated  as  ihey  had  formerly  been.  They  refolved 
right  Ira.'  to  frame  a  law,  which  they  were  to  call  a  f^tition  of 
tned.  ri'^ht,  in  which  they  (liould  collck't  all  the  arbitrary  ex- 

ertions of  the  prerogative  which  Charles  had  cxpofed 
ifl  their  view,  and  thefe  they  were  to  afiaiilt  at  once  by 
["hcij  petition.  The  grievances  now  complained  of 
WctHi  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without confent 
of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonmeiits,  billeting  fol- 
diers,  and  ni  inijUI  l;«w.  Thev  pretended  not,  as  ihey 
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affirmed,  to  any  unufual  power  of  privileges  ;  nor  did    Eritiin. 

they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  prerogative  in  any  re-  " ' — •" 

fpcd  :  they  aimed  only  at  fecuring  ihoicrighit  and  jri- 
vileges  derived  from  their  anceftori.  ^,. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plainly  to  fliow,  Du}>licity 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  abfohite  power,  of  tiickinj. 
This  reafonable  petition  he  did  his  uimoft  to  evade,  by 
repeated  meffagcs  10  the  houfe,  in  which  he  always  of- 
fered his  royal  word  that  there  fliould  be  no  more  in- 
fringements on  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Thcfe  mef- 
fages,  however,  had  no  cffcft  on  the  commons  :  they 
knew  how  infuiiicicnt  fuch  promifes  were,  without  fur- 
ther fecurity  ;  and  therefore  the  petition  at  lafl  paifcd 
both  hoiu'es,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 
alfciu  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fent  for  the  commons, 
and  being  feared  in  the  chair  of  ftaie,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  In  anfwer  10  it,  he  faid,  "  The  king  wil- 
leth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cii- 
ftoms  of  the  realm,  snd  that  the  ftaiutes  be  put  into 
e.xccutinn  ;  that  his  fuhjefls  may  have  no  caufc  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrcmg  or  oppreflion  contrary  to  their  jtill 
rights  and  liberties,  10  the  prcfcrvation  whereof  he 
holds  himfclt  in  confciencc  as  much  obliged  as  of  hit 
own  prerogative." 

This  equivocal  anfwer  was  highly  refcnted.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Their  indigna- 
tion would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  nnforiunaic 
catholics,  had  not  their  petition  againft  them  already 
received  a  fatisfaflory  anfwer.  To  give  vent  to  their 
prefent  wrath,  therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Manwaring, 
who  had  preached  a  ftrmon,  and,  at  the  fpccial  com- 
mand of  the  king,  printed  it  j  which  was  now  found 
to  contain  doArines  fibverlive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It 
taught,  that  thoigh  property  was  commonly  lodged  in 
tlic  fubjecl,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency  required  fop- 
ply,  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovercign ;  that 
the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  nectlTary  for  the  ini» 
pofiiion  of  taxes;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
compliance  with  every  demand,  however  irregular, 
which  the  prince  fliould  make  upon  his  fubjefls.  For 
thtfe  doflrines  Manwaring  was  fcntenced  10  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  plcafure  of  the  houfe  :  tc  be  fined 
1000/.  to  the  king  ;  make  fubmiOion  and  acknow- 
ledgement for  his  offence  ;  be  fufpended  three  years  ; 
be  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclrliallical  dignity  or  fc- 
cular  office  ;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt. 
No  fooner,  however,  was  the  fcflion  ended,  than  Man- 
waring received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  10  a  living 
of  confiderablc  value.  Some  years  aftctwards  he  was  jg 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  St  Alaph.  At  lad,  the  kii:g,  He  jt  lad 
feeing  it  was  impolFible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  iogiTc»hisaf- 
the  importunities  of  parliament.  He  came  to  ilie  f<-nt  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  ufual  form  ofP'""*""' 
words,  "  Let  it  be  law  as  is  defircd,"  gave  full  fane- 
tion  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  houfe  re- 
founded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  live  fub- 
fidies  immediately  paifed. 

The  commons,  however,  Were  not  yet  faiisfied  ;  ihry 
began  again  to  attack  Biickincham,  againft  whom  tliey 
were  implacable  ;  they  ain>  artl-rted,  that  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and   poundage  without  confent  <>f  parliamrnt 
was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  ilie        , 
people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of  right  p„ii'„,Bt. 
io  lately  granted.     The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re-  proro^vcd. 
A  O  Hion- 
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Britain,    njondralice  on  that  fubjeft,    fuddenly  prorogued  ibc 
parliamcni,  on  June  26th,  1628. 

ThccoMimuns  foon  got  rid  of  ihcir  enemy  Bucking- 
ham ;  who  was  murdered,  on  tlic  2;d  of  Angiift  tins 
fame  year,  by  one  Kelton  who  had  formerly  lerved  un- 
der him  as  a  lieutenant.  The  king  did  not  appear  much 
concerned  at  his  death,  but  retained  an  aftctlion  for  liis 
family  ihroughmit  his  whole  lifetime.  He  delired  alio 
that  Kelton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  10  extort  from 
Iiiin  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices  ;  but  the  judges  de- 
clared, that  though  that  pradice  had  been  formerly 
very  common,  it  was  altogether  illegal. 

In  1629,  the  ufual  contentions  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament  continued.  The  great  article  on 
which  the  commons  broke  with  their  fovercign,  and 
which  finally  created  in  him  a  difgull  at  all  parlia- 
ments, was  their  claims  with  regard  to  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  dii'puic  was,  whether  this  tax  could 
be  levied  without  confent  of  parliament  ornot.  Charles, 
fiipported  by  miihitudesof  preceden»s,  maintained  that 
it  might  ;  and  the  parliament,  in  conl'equence  of  their 
petition  of  right,  alfcrted  that  it  could  not.  The 
commons  were  refolved  to  fupport  their  rights  :  and 
the  difpiites  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  went 
hand  in  hand  with  fomc  theological  coniroverfits;  par- 
ticularly concerning  Arminianilin,  which  the  Puritans, 
who  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oppo- 
led  with  tlie  greatefl  violence  ;  and  which  confetjuent- 
ly  crept  in  among  thofe  who  profclfcd  epifcopacy, 
where  it  hath  ftill  maintained  its  ground  more  than  in 
any  other  party. 

The  commons  began  with  fummoning  before  them 
the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  give  an  account  by 
■what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  ot  thofe  mer- 
chants who  had  refufed  to  pay  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.  The  barons  of  exchequer  were  que- 
llioned  svith  regard  10  their  decrees  on  that  head.  The 
IherifFof  London  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his 
acliviiy  in  fupporting  the  officers  of  the  cuflom-houfe. 
The  goods  of  RoUes,  a  inerchant,  and  member  of  the 
houfe,  being  feized  for  his  refufal  to  pay  the  duties, 
complaints  were  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  were  a 
breach  of  privilege.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  fup- 
ported  his  officers  in  all  thefc  meafurcs,  and  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  commons  became  every  day 
higher.  Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  rcmonftrance  againft 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  offered  to  the  clerk 
to  read  ;  but  it  was  refufed,  and  he  then  read  it  him- 
felf.  The  queflion  being  called  for.  Sir  John  Finch 
the  fpeaker  faid,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no  queflion  j  upon  which  he 
rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;  the  fpeaker  was  puflied  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  till  a  ihortremonftrance  was  formed, 
which  was  inftantaneoufly  palfed  by  almofl  univerfal 
acclamation.  Papills  and  Arminians  were  now  decla- 
red capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  Thofe  who 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded  with  the 
fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants,  who  ffiould  vo- 
luntarily pay  thefe  duties,  were  declared  betrayers  of 
Englifli  liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The  doors  being 
locked,  the  gentlcman-ufher  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  whe 
was  fent  by  the  king,  could  get  no  admittance  till  this 
t  remonllrance  was  finiffied.  By  the  king's  order  he  took 
the  mace  fiom  the  table^  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  on  the  toth  of  March  the  parliament  was    Britain. 
dillblved.     Some  of  the  inenibcrs  w  ere  imprifoned  and  "       ^— ' 
fined  ;   but  this  fcvcrity  ferved  only  to  incrcafc  the  ge- 
deral  difconicni,  and  point  out  the  fuffcrcrs  as  proper 
leaders  for  the  popular  party.  73 

Charles  being  now  difguftcd  with  parliaments,  refol-  P«ace  witU 
ved  to  call  no  more  ;  but  finding  himfelf  dellitutc  of  f'"'."^ ''"^ 
rcfources,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  two  i"""* 
powers  with  which  he  was  at  war.  A  treaty  was  ligncd 
with  France  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  another  with 
Spain  on  the  5ih  of  November  1630,  by  which  Ciiarlcs 
bound  himfelf  to  obferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  on  the  continent.  His  conduft  to  liis  fiibjefls 
cannot  now  appear  entirely  blamelcfs,  nor  the  general 
difcontent  altogether  without  foundation.  As  it,  how- 
ever, he  had  rtiolved  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  to  lol'c  the 
fniall  degrees  of  atfeftion  which  remained  among  his  -^ 
fubje(?>s,  Charles  now  began  to  fet  about  making  innu- The  king 
vations  in  religion.  Archbilhop  Laud  had  obtained  a  attempts  to 
prodigious  afcendciicy  over  the  king  ;  and,  by  his  A|. '""o'luc'; 
perAitious  attachment  to  foolilh  ceremonies,  led  him  into  ""^^  rei'gi- 
a  conduft  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the  king-  p^gnj^,, 
dom  in  general.  The  liumour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that 
time  in  a  channel  perfeiTtly  the  rcverfc  of  fuperllition. 
The  ancient  ceremonies  which  had  been  iamSified  by 
the  pcrmillion  and  pradice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could 
fcarcc  be  retained  in  divine  lervicc.  Laud  chofe  this 
time,  of  all  others  the  mofl  improper,  for  renewing  ilic 
ceremonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  .when  the 
Chriflian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  funk  into  thole 
fuperflitions  which  were  afterwards  continued  and  aug- 
mented by  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  open- 
ly were  thefe  tenets  cfpoufed,  that  not  only  ihc  dilcon- 
tentcd  Puritants  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be 
relapfing  fail  into  the  Romilli  fuperftition,  but  the  cotirt 
of  Rome  itfclf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au- 
thority in  this  illand.  To  forward  Laud's  good  inten- 
tions, an  offer  was  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a 
cardinal's  hat ;  which  he  declined  accepting.  His  an- 
fwer  was  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  that  "  foracihing  dwelt 
within  him  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till 
Rome  was  other  than  it  is."  It  mull  be  confelFcd, 
however,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Papiji,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romifli.  The 
fame  profound  refpeft  was  exacted  to  the  facerdotal 
charaifcr  ;  the  fame  fnbmiffion  to  the  creeds  and  de- 
crees of  fynods  and  councils  required  ;  the  fame  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  affefled  in  worffiip;  and  the  fame  fu- 
perftitious  regard  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veft- 
ments.  Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufly  infilled  on, 
that  the  commurion-tablc  ffiould  be  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  flood  in  all 
churches  except  cathedrals.  It  was  placed  at  the  eafl 
end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar  ;  as  the  cler- 
gyman who  officiated  commonly  received  the  appella- 
tion of /r/f//.  All  kinds  of  ornaments,  efpecially  pic- 
tures, were  introduced.  Some  of  thefe,  upon  inquiry, 
were  found  to  be  the  very  fame  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mafs-book.  The  crucifix  too,  that  per- 
petual confolaiion  of  all  pious  Catholics,  and  terror 
to  all  found  Proteflants,  was  not  forgot  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

In   return    for   Charles's  indulgence    towards  the 
church,  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify 
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on  every  occafion  the  regil  authoriiy,  and  to  treat 
'  with  the  Litmoft  difdain  or  deteftation  all  puritanical 
prctcnfions  to  a  free  and  independent  conlliiution. 
From  this  fubjeftion,  however,  they  took  care  to  ex- 
clude thenifelves,  and  iiilifled  upon  a  divine  and  apo- 
ftolical  charter  in  preference  to  a  legal  and  parliamen- 
tary one.  The  facerdotal  character  was  magnified  as 
facred  and  indefealible  ;  all  right  to  fpiritual  authoriiy, 
or  even  to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fiibjcds,  was 
reful'ed  to  profane  laymen:  ecclefiallical  courts  were 
held  by  bilhops  in  their  own  name,  vviibout  any  notice 
taken  of  the  king's  authority  :  and  Charles,  though  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  alFcmblies, 
fecmed  rather  to  encourage  than  reprcfs  ihofc  cucroach- 
ments  of  his  clergy. 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  put 
in  practice  during  the  whole  time  that  Charles  ruled 
without  parliaments.  He  wanted  money  (or  the  fup- 
port  of  government ;  and  he  levied  it,  either  by  the  re- 
vival of  obfoletc  laws,  or  by  violation  of  the  privileges. 
Thougli  humane  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he  gave  way 
to  feverities  in  ihc  itar-chamber  and  high  commillion, 
which  feemed  necellary  in  order  to  fupport  the  prcl'enc 
mode  of  adminillration,  and  fupprefs  the  rifing  I'pirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authoriiy|alone. 
The  former  arbitrary  impoluions  were  Hill  exafl-cd  ;  and 
even  new  impolitions  laid  upon  ditFcrent  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize. The  cullom-houle  officers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warehoufe, 
or  cellar;  to  fearch  any  trunk  or  chell ;  and  to  break 
any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  cul'- 
toms.  In  order  to  exercifc  tlie  militia,  each  cminty 
hy  an  ediit  of  the  council  was  alFcired  in  a  certain  fum 
for  maintaining  a  mullcr-malkr  appointed  for  that  fcr- 
vice.  Compolitions  were  openly  made  with  rtcufants, 
and  the  Popilh  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue,  A  coinmilfion  was  granted  for  compounding 
with  fuch  as  were  pbireiFed  of  crown-lands  on  defective 
titles  ;  and  on  this  pretence  fome  money  was  exacted  of 
the  people.  Sec. 

While  the  Knglilh  were  in  the  utmoll  difcontent, 
and  almofl  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion  by 
thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Charles  thought  proper 
to  attempt  felling  up  cpifcopacy  in  Scotland,  The 
canons  for  ellablilhed  cccleliaftical  jurifJiition  were 
promulgated  in  163  j,  and  were  received  without  much 
appearance  of  oppofition;  yet  with  great  inward  ap- 
prehcnfion  and  difcontent.  The  lirft  reading  of  the 
liturgy  was  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in  1637;  but  this  produced  fuch 
a  tumult,  that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  An  univerfal  combination  againll  the  re- 
ligious innovations  began  immediately  to  take  place; 
but  Charles,  as  if  obftinatcly  bent  on  his  own  dellruc- 
tinn,  continued  inflexible  in  his  purpofc,  though  he 
had  nothing  to  op|H)fe  to  the  united  force  of  the  king- 
dom but  a  proclaniaiion,  in  which  he  pardoned  all  pad 
offences,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient 
for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  ihc  ufc  of  the 
liturgy.  This  proclamation  haflencd  forward  the  in- 
furreition  which  had  been  llowly  advancing  before. 
Four  tables,  as  ihey  were  called,  were  formed  in  E- 
dinburgh.  One  coiillllcd  of  aobiliiy,  another  of  gen- 
try, a  third  of  minillers,  and  the  fourth  of  burgclTcs. 
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The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  fiibordinatc   i'r'aaiii. 

ones,  according  10   their  different  counties.     In  the  '' — ' 

hands  of  the  lour  tables,  the  authority  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  wtre  illiicd  by  ihem,  and 
every  where  obeyed  with  the  utniod  regularity  ;  and  a- 
niong  the  firft  atts  of  their  government  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Covenant,  -g 

This  famous  covenant  confiflcd  of  a  renunciation  of  Account  cf 
Popery,  formerly  ligned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and  '•'^  '"»<:• 
tilled  with  many  virulent  invctlivcs  againfl  that  party.  ■*■"• 
A  bouil  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  fubfcribcrs 
obliged  tliemlclves  to  rcfift  all  religious  innovations, 
and  to  defend  each  other  againfl  all  oppofition  what- 
focver:  And  all  tiiis  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  their  king  and 
country.  The  covenant  was  fubfcribed  by  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Few  difapproved  of  it  inihcir 
hearts,  and  ftill  fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 
The  king's  minifters  and  counfcllors  thcmfclves  were 
mollly  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking;  and  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thouglit,  would  withdraw  ihemfclves  from  fo  falutary 
and  pious  a  combination,  •j 

The  king  now  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the  Charles  at- 
marqui$  of  Hamilton,  as  commilhoner,  with  authority  «">'l'"  "> 
to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  required  the  cove- *P'"*'^ '''^ 
nant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled ;  and  he  thought  """"*"'"*" 
that  on  his  part  lie  made  very  f:aisfaftory  concellions, 
when  he  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy  till 
in  a  fair  ami  legal  way  they  coulJ  be  received,  and  lb 
to  niodcl  the  high  couimiliion  tiiat  it  fliould  no  longer 
give  offence  to  his  fubjcits.  In  anlwer  to  this  demand 
the  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  fooner  renounce 
their  baptifm  ;  and  inviied  the  commiflloncr  himfclf  to 
fign  it.  Hamilton  returned  to  London;  made  another 
fruiilefs  journey  with  new  conclufions  to  Edinburgh  ; 
returned  again  to  London,  and  was  immediately  fent 
back  with  ftill  more  fatisfaftory  concetiions.  The 
king  was  now  willing  to  abolifli  entirely  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commifllon  court ;  he  even 
rcfolvcd  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bifhops, 
and  was  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that 
order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  And  to  enfurc  all 
tiiefc  gracious  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to 
funimon  lirft  an  ail'embly,  and  then  a  parliament,  where 
every  national  grievance  Ihould  be  redrcifed. — Thclc 
fuccellivc  conceflions  only  (liowed  the  wcakncfs  of  the 
king,  and  encouraged  the  malecontents  to  rife  in  their 
demands.  The  cffer,  however,  of  an  alfeaiLly  and  a 
parliament,  in  winch  they  expcrted  to  be  entirely  ma- 
ilers, was  very  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters,         gj 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies liad  Covenant 
reaped   from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  acove- "''"cd'oto 
nant  alfo  on  his  (Idc  ;  and  he  ordered  one  10  be  drawn ''5''*'"'''T- 
up  tor  that  purpofe.     ft  confirted  of  the  f.uuc  violent 
renunciation  of  popery  with  the  other  ;  which,  though 
the  king  did   iwt  approve   of  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  ill  order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained 
againfl   him.     As  the  covenanters,  in   ihtir  hawA  of 
mutual  defence  againfl  all  oppofition,  had  been  care- 
ful not   to  except  the  king;  Charles  had    formed  a 
bond,  which  uas  annexed  to  \hh  renunciation,  and 
which  expreffed  the  fubfcribcrs  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
majcfty.      But  the  covenanters   perceiving  that   this 
new  covenant  was  only  meant  to  weaken  and   divide 
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I3rit»in.    thein,  received  ic  wiili  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  detcfta- 

' ■> '  tion.     And,  wiilio.u  delay,   they  proceeded  to  model 

the  alTembly  from  which  fuch  great  atchievcments  were 
gj       expected. 
Violent  The  alTembJy  met  at  Glafgow  in  i6;8.     A  firm  dc- 

procced-  termination  had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  aboliliiing 
ingsof  the  epifcopacy  ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid 
aflembly.  before  the  prcibytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  acciifation  againll 
the  bidiops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony, 
bribery,  perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornica- 
tion, common-fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach 
of  the  fabbath,  and  every  oth«r  crime  which  had  oc- 
curred to  the  accufers.  The  bilhops  lent  a  proteft, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  allembly  ;  the  commif- 
lioner  tooprotefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  con- 
flituted  and  eleded  ;  and,  in  his  majclly's  name,  dif- 
folved  it.  This  meafure  was  forefeen,  and  little  re- 
garded. The  court  ftill  coniinued  to  lit  and  do  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  afts  of  allembly,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were,  upon  pretty 
reafonable  grounds  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
afts  of  parliament  which  affcfted  eccleliaftical  affairs 
were  on  that  very  account  firppofed  to  have  no  autho- 
rity. And  thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  coarfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing 
with  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 
The  covenant  was  liktwife  ordered  to  be  figned  by 
every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  1659,  the  covenanters  prepared  in  earnefl  fo- 
war.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  thougii  he  Umg  feemed  to 
warliythe  temporize,  at  lafl  embraced  the  covenant ;  and  he  be- 
tnvcaan-  came  the  chief  leader  of  that  party.  The  earls  of 
'"■-•  llothcs,  Callils,  Montrofe,    Lothian,    the   lords  Lin- 

defey,  Loudon,  Yeller,  and  Balmerino,  alio  didin- 
guiihed  themfelves.  Many  of  their  officers  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly  under 
Gaftavus;  and  ihefe  were  invited  over  10  aliifl;  their 
country  in  their  prefcnt  nrccffiiy.  The  command  was 
enirufled  to  Lelly,  a  foldier  of  experience  and  ability. 
Forces  were  regularly  cnlifled  and  difciplined.  Arms 
were  coramilFioned  and  imported  from  foreign  conn- 
iries.  A  few  caftles  which  belonged  to  the  king,  be- 
ing unprovided  of  viftuals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons, 
were  loon  feized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a 
Iniall  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Hunily  ftill  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  covenanters  hands,  was  fodn 
put  into  a  tolerable  pofture  of  defence. 
/"} .  ^  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  liis 
■' '  '  ""°  endeavours  to  oppofe  this  forraidible  combination.  By 
re o-ular  economy  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
coiltraaed  in  the  French  and  Spanilli  wars,  but  had 
amaffed  a  fum  of  L.  200,000  ;  which  he  had  referved 
for  any  fudden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  in- 
lerefl  with  the  catholics,  both  from  the  fympathy  of 
religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indulgences  which 
(lie  had  been  able  to  procure  them.  She  now  employed 
her  credit,  and  perfuadcd  them,  that  it  was  reafonable 
n  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to 
the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceflity:  And  thus,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  Puritans,  a  confidcrable  fup- 
ply  was  gained.  The  king's  fleet  was  formidable  and 
well  fupplied.  Having  put  50CO  land  forces  on  board, 
he  emrufted  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
«rders  to  fail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  canfc  a  divcrfiou 


in  the  forces  of  the  malccontents.  An  arifiy  was 
levied  of  near  2o,coo  foot  and  jooohorfe;  and  was' 
put  under  the  command  of  the  call  of  Arundel,  s  nu- 
blcm.^n  of  great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  mi- 
litary nor  political  abilities.  The  carl  of  Elfrx,  a  man 
of  llrid  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  cfpecially  a- 
mong  the  foldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general : 
The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horfc.  The 
king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoned  all 
the  peers  of  England  to  attend  hiin.  The  whole  had 
the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  court  rather  than  a  military 
armament,  and  in  this  fituation  the  camp  arrived 
mat  Berwick. 

The  Scoitilh  army  was  eijually  numerous  wifh  that 
of  the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  othccrs  had 
more  experience;  and  the  foldiers,  though  ill-difci- 
plincd  and  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the  na- 
tional averlion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  ofd  enemy,  as  by  (hat  religious  en- 
thulialin  which  was  the  occalion  of  the  war.  Yet  If) 
prudent  were  their  leaders,  that  they  immediately  fent 
very  fubmiliive  meiFages  to  the  king,  and  craved  leave 
to  be  admitted  to  a  treaty. —  Charles,  as  tfual,  took 
the  worll  cnurfe.  He  consluded  a  fudden  pacilica- 
tion,  in  which  it  was  Hipulaied,  that  he  fl;ould  with- 
draw his  fleet  and  army,  that  within  48  hours  the 
Scots  Ihould  difmifs  their  forces  ;  that  the  king's  forts 
fliould  be  redored  to  him  ;  his  authority  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  a  general  allembly  and  parliament  be  imme- 
diately fummoned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles  could 
not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  abandon  the  canfe  of  epifco- 
pacy, and  fecretly  intended  to  feize  every  favourable 
oppnriuniiy  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  loft.  The 
allembly,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
moll  fury  anil  violence.  They  voted  epifcopacy  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  they  lligniaiifed 
the  canons  and  liturgy  as  popiHi:  they  denominated 
the  high  commilfion  tyranny.  The  parliament,  which 
fat  after  the  alFerably,  advanced  pretenfions  which  tend- 
ed to  diminilh  the  civil  power  of  the  monarch;  and, 
what  probably  affcfled  Charles  ftill  more,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ratify  the  aiJls  of  alFembly,  when  by  the 
king's  inflruflions,  Traquaire  the  conimiflioner  pro- 
rogued ihem.  And  on  account  of  thefe  flaims,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  war  was  recommenced 
the  fame  year. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace,  than  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  difband  his  army,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  money  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been 
held  together  merely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not 
piiffible,  without  great  trouble,  cxpence,  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  realFcnible  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  cove- 
nanters in  diliniiling  their  troops,  had  been  careful  10 
preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacification. 
The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  firll  fum- 
mons:  The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the  na- 
tion fecure  from  an  Englilli  invalion  :  And  the  reli- 
gious zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men  made  theni 
immediately  fly  to  their  flandards,  as  foon  as  their 
trumpet  was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal 
leaders. 

In  1640,  however,  the  king  made  fliift  to  draw  an 
army  together;  but  finding  himfelf  unable   to  fupport 
them  was  obliged  to  call  a  parliament  after  an  inter- 
mi  fFion 
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mifTinn  of  abo'ii  11  years.  As  the  fole  dcCign  of  the 
'  kin-;'s  calling  this  parliament  was  to  obtain  a  fiipply, 
and  tiic  only  reilbn  they  had  for  attending  was  to  pro- 
cure a  rcdrcfi  of  grievances,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
there  coiilJ  be  any  good  agreement  between  them. 
The  king  accordingly  iiil'illcd  for  money,  and  the  par- 
liament oil  their  grievances,  till  a  diliohition  cnliied. 
— To  adil  to  the  unpopularity  of  thisineafiirc,  the  king, 
noi  withllanding  his  dili")lving  the  parliament,  allowed 
the  convocation  to  lit;  a  practice  of  which,  fliice  the 
reformation,  there  had  been  very  few  cxaniples,  and 
which  was  now  by  many  deemed  very  iircgiilar.  Be- 
fidcs  granting  to  the  king  a  fiipply  from  the  fpiritnality, 
the  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  I'lniilar  to  ihoi'c 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  iiiipofed  an  oath 
on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  in  the  univerfiiies,  by 
which  every  one  fwore  to  maintain  the  ellablilhcd  go- 
vernment of  thechurciijby  archbifliops,  bilhops,  deans, 
chapters,  Sec.  Thefe  Heps  were  deemed  illegal,  becaufe 
not  ratified  by  confent  of  parliament;  and  the  oath, 
containing  an  in;,  in  the  middle  of  it,  became  a  fubjeiit 
of  general  ridicule. 

The  king,  difappointcd  of  parliamentary  fubfidics, 
was  obliged  to  have  rccourfc  to  other  expedients.  The 
cccleliaftical  fubfidies  ferved  him  in  fome  Head  :  and  it 
feemed  but  juft  that  the  clergy  fliould  contribute  to 
the  expencc  of  a  war  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  of  their  own  railing.  He  borrowed  money  from 
his  niinillers  and  courtiers  ;  and  (o  much  was  he  be- 
loved among  them,  that  above  500,0001.  were  fub- 
fcribed  in  a  few  days.  Some  attempts  were  made  to- 
wards forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens  ;  but  rtill  repel- 
led by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become 
unconquerable.  A  loan  of  40,000!.  was  extorted  from 
the  Spanilh  merchants  who  had  bullion  in  the  tower. 
Coat  and  conduit  money  for  the  loldicry  was  levied  on 
the  counties  ;  an  ancient  pradice,  but  which  was  fup- 
j'ofcd  to  be  abolilhed  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  ihc 
pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eaft-India  Company  upon 
truft  ;  and  fold,  at  a  great  difcount,  for  ready  money. 
A  fcheme  was  propofcd  for  coining  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  of  bafe  money.  Such  were  tlie 
extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  fre(h 
tiiflicnities,  which  amidfl;  the  prefent  dillrefTcs  were  c- 
very  day  raifed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fliip- 
money,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  ads  of  autho- 
rity, augmented  extremely  the  difcontents  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  increafcd  his  indigence  and  ncceditics. 

The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  dillicidty,  to  march  his  army,  con- 
filling  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general  :  the  earl  of 
Stratibrd,  who  wascallcd  over  from  Ireland,  rieiitcnant- 
gencral  ,  lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fniall 
fleet  was  thought  fufticieiu  to  fcrve  the  purpofcs  of  this 
expedition.  The  Scois,  thouch  fomewhat  fiiptnor, 
were  fooner  ready  than  the  kint>,'s  army,  and  marched 
to  the  borders  of  England.  Notwithflanding  their  war- 
like preparations  and  hoHilc  attempts,  the  csve nantcrs 
ftill  prefcrved  the  moll  liibmiffive language  tothcking; 
and  entered  England  with  no  other  defign,  they  faid, 
than  to  obtain  accefs  10  the  king's  prcfence,  and  lay 
their  humble  pctii 'on  at  liis  royal  feet.  At  Newburn  upon 
Tynctlu-y  were  o^'pofcd  by  a  dctachiuciu  of  4500 men 


underConway,  who  feemed  rcfolute  todifpmc  with  ihem     rntar*. 

the  pafiiige  ol  the  river.  The  Scois  firit  inirratcd  them,  ' '^-^ 

with  great  civility,  not  to  flop  them  in  their  march  to 
their  gracious  fovercign  ;  and  then  attacked  them  with 
great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  aitd  chafed  the  reft  from 
their  ground.  Such  a  panic  fcized  the  whole  Englifli 
army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftlc  fled  immediately  to 
Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking  thcmfclvcs  fafc,  they 
defcrted  that  town,  and  retreated  into  Yorklhirc. 

The  Scots  continued  to  advance  ;  they  difpatchcil 
meilcngers  to  the  king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  York. 
They  took  care,  after  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
to  redouble  their  cxprcliions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  fub- 
midion  to  his  perfon  ;  and  they  even  made  apologies 
full  of  forrow  and  contrition  for  their  late  viaory. 
Charles  was  in  a  very  diftrellcd  condition  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  and  named  16  Englifli  noblemen  to  meet 
with  II  Scots  commiflioHers  at  llippon.  StrafTord,  upon 
whom,  by  reafon  of  Northumberland's  ficknefs,  the 
command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  un- 
worthy terms  as  he  faw  would  be  impofed  upon  him. 
He  advifed  him  to  pulh  forward  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifion  ;  and  if  he  was 
ever  fo  unfuccefsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befal  him  than 
what  from  his  inadivity  he  would  certainly  be  expofcd 
to;  and,  to  fliow  how  eafily  thisprojed  might  be  execu- 
ted, he  ordered  an  alVault  to  be  made  on  Ibmc  quarters 
of  the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  This 
falutary  advice  Charles  had  not  rcfolution  10  follow. 
He  therefore  refolvcd  to  call  a  council  of  the  peers  ; 
and  as  he  forcfaw  that  they  would  advifc  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  firflfpeech,  that  he  had 
already  taken  that  rctblution.  In  order  to  fubfifl 
both  armies  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties),  Charles 
wrote  to  the  city,  dcliring  a  loan  of  2co,oool.  And 
the  peers  at  York,  whofe  authority  svas  now  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  fovercign,  joined  in  the  fame 
rcqueft.  90 

The  parliament  met  November  ^d  1640:  the  lionfc  Parliament 
of  commons  had  never  been  obferved  fo  numerous  ;  and,  niectj. 
that  they  migiit  ilrike  a  decifjve  blow  at  once  againfl 
the  court,  they  began  with  the  impeachment  of  the  carl        91 
of  Strafford.     That  nobleman,  who  wa's  confidcrcd  as  l'n''"FPy 
prime  minifter,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  he  polfcf-  f)'""'""  "£ 
fed  with  his  maflcr,  and  his  own  uncommon  vigour  and  '"    "'  ' 
capacity,  had  now  the  misfortune  of  having  incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  the  tlirce  kingdom.':.  The  Scots  looked 
upon  him  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country.     He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
fubfidics  to  be  employed  in  a  war  againft  them  :  he  had 
levied  an  army  0^9000  men,  with  which  he  had  me- 
naced all  ihtir  wclUrn  coall  :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots 
who  lived  under  his  government  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant, &c.:  hcliad  governed  Ireland,  tirft  as  deputy,  and 
the"  as  lord-lieutciiint,  during  eight  years,  with  great 
vigilance,  aflivity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little 
popularity.  In  a  nation  foaverfe  to  the  Engliih  govern- 
ment and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fullicient  to 
draw  on  him  the  public  haired.    Hi!>  manners,  befides, 
were  at   bottom  haugluy,  rigid,   andfeverc;    and  no 
Iboncr  did  advcrliiy  begin  to  fcizc  him,  than  the  con- 
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l>nniii.    cealcd  averfiou  blazed  up  at  once,  »nd  the  Irilh  parlii- 

' meiu  ufeJ  every  expedient  to  aggravate   the  charge 

againfl;  him. 

Tlic  iinivcrfal  difcontent  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Englilh  nation  was  all  pointed  againll  the  carl  of 
Straitorj  ;  though  for  no  other  reafon  but  bccaHfe  he 
was  the  miniller  of  ftate  whom  the  king  mod  favoured 
and  trullcd.  His  extraiflion  was  honourable,  his  pater- 
nal furtnne  conlidcrable  :  yet  envy  attended  his  fuddcn 
and  great  elevation  ;  and  his  former  alFociates  in  popu- 
lar counfels,  iinding  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to 
the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  as  ilie 
great  apollate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved 
them  to  facrifice  as  a  viiftim  to  public  jullice. 

From  lb  terrible  a  combination  againft  a  liiigle  per- 
fon,  nothing  elfe  could  be  expeftcd  than  what  really 
happened.  Stratford  was  impeached,  nioll  iinjuflly  con- 
demned, and  at  lall  executed,  in  the  year  1641.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  dilRciilty  that  the  king  could  be 
brought  to  confent  to  his  execution.  He  came  to  the 
DIftrefs  of  houfe  of  lords,  where  he  exprelTcd  his  refolution  never 
thekingonto  employ  Stratford  again  in  any  public  buiinefs  ;  but 
arcjunt  of  with  regard  to  the  trcafon  for  whicii  he  was  con- 
demned, he  profelled  himfclf  totally  dillatisfied.  The 
commons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to 
take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before  th»  houfe. 
Cliarios  did  not  perceive,  that  his  attachment  to  Straf- 
ford was  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill ;  and  the  greater 
proof  he  gave  of  this  attachment  to  his  favourite  mini- 
(ier,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  del^ruclion. 
The  houfe  of  lords  were  intimidated,  by  popular  vio- 
lence, into  paffing  the  bill  of  attainder  againll  the  un- 
fortunate earl.  The  fame  battery  was  next  employed 
to  force  the  king's  alfent.  The  populace  flocked  about 
Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of  jullice 
with  the  loudeft  clamours  and  moft  open  menaces.  A 
thoufand  idle  reports  of  confpiracies,  infirrci-lions,  and 
juvahons,  were  fpread  abroad.  On  whatever  fiJe  the 
king  cafl  h'ks  eyes,  he  faw  no  refourcc  nor  fecurity.  All 
his  fcrvants,  confulring  their  own  fafety  rather  than 
their  mailer's  honour,  declined  intcrpofing  with  their 
advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  queen, 
tcrritied  at  the  appearance  of  fo  great  danger,  prelfed 
Charles,  with  tears,  to  fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  finally  content  them.  Arch- 
biOinp  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  advife  him,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  confent 
to  it. 

Stratford,  hearing  of  the  king's  irrefohuion  and  an- 
xiety, wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  delircd  his 
own  execution,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  : 
and  at  lad,  after  the  moll  violent  anxiety  and  doubt, 
Charles  granted  a  commiOion  to  four  noblemen,  in  his 
name,  to  give  the  royal  alien t  to  the  bill;  flattering 
Iiimfelf,  perhaps,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to 
the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately  engaged  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attended 
it.  Thefe  commilfioners  he  empowered  at  the  fame 
lime  to  give  his  alfent  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal  to  him- 
fclf, viz.  That  the  prefent  parliament  flioidd  not  be  dif- 
Tcudcrsthc  folved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their  own 
parliament  confent. 

perpetual.  gy  ti,js  jjft  ]^]]\  Charles  rendered  the  power  of  his 
enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable. 
The  reafon  of  tlus  extraordinary  ftep  was,  that  the 
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commons,  from  policy,  more  than  necefllty,  had  em-   Britain. 

braced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor-  "^ ' 

rowing  money  from  the  city.     Thefe  loans  they  repaid        9i 
afterwards  by  t.ixes  levied  on  the  people.     At  lall  the  j-^^'^f^^'ji^j, 
citizens,  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  fuggeftion,  began  Hf.„ 
to  Hart  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which 
was  demanded.     "  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufling  the 
parliament  (laid  they),  were  we  certain  that  the  par- 
liament was  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the 
prefent  precarious  lituaiion  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can 
be  given  tis  for  our  monc^  .'"     In  order  to  obviate  this 
objection,  ilic  abovcmentioned  bill  wasfuddenly  brought 
in,  and  having  palled  both  houfcs  with  great  rapidity, 
was  at  lall  brought  to  the  king  ;  who,  being  opprcfllsj 
with  grief  on  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Straf- 
ford, did  not  perceive  the  pernicious  confeqnencc  of 
the  bill. 

All  this  time  the  commons  had  ruled  in  other  refpeds 
with  an  uncontroulable  fway.  Soon  after  the  impeach- .  ^. 
ment  of  Strafford,  Laud  was  accufcd  of  high  1  reafon,  'j^^jj^j^ 
and  committed  to  cullody.  To  avoid  the  like  fate, 
lord  keeper  Finch  and  fecretary  Windebank  fled,  the 
one  into  Holland,  the  other  into  France.  The  houfe  o^ 
inflituied  a  new  fpecies  of  guilt,  termed  delinquency  :  New  crime 
thufc  who  had  exercifed  the  powers  necelfary  for  the  of  delin- 
defence  of  the  nation  during  the  late  military  opera- <l""'<^y* 
tions,  were  now  called  delhiquerits.  In  confeqnencc  of 
this  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  juft- 
ly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  magiflracy,  found 
themfelves  unexpectedly  involved  in  this  new  crime  of 
delinquency.  The  commons,  however,  by  their  infli- 
tution,  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  ;  they  difarnied 
the  crown,  they  eflablilhed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
and  liberty,  and  they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority.  All  the  Iheritfs  who  had  formerly  exafled 
lliip-money,  though  by  the  king's  exprcfs  command, 
were  nowdcelared delinquents.  Thefarnicrsandothcers 
of  the  culloms  who  had  been  employed  during  fo  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage,  poundage,  &c.  were  like- 
wife  denominated  criminals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  were 
afterwards  glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon,  by  pnying 
150,0001.  Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fciuencc 
of  the  flar-chamber  and  high  commilfion  courts,  whicli 
from  their  very  nature  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  fcruiiny  ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fiich 
fcnienccs,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
law.  No  miniller  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the 
council,  but  what  found  himfclf  expofed  by  this  deter- 
mination. The  judges  who  had  formerly  given  judg- 
ment againfl  Hambden  for  refufing  to  pay  Ihip-money, 
were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fe- 
curity for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench,  was  fcizc-d  by  order  of  the  houfe,  even 
when  fitting  in  his  tribunal.  The  fant^ion  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared 
necell'ary  for  the  confirmation  of  eccleliallical  canons.  98 
Monopolies  and  projeftors,  if  of  the  king's  party,  were  Partiality 
now  expelled  the  houfe  ;  but  one  Mild  may,  a  notorious  ^^^  injif- 

monopolill,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat-  becaufe  he '"^V 

1-     I  1  T      .1  L  '  n  ■      ■      parliameut, 

was  ot   the  popular  party.     In  lliort,  the  conflitution  "^ 

was  completely  new-modelled  ;  and  during  the  firfl  pe- 
riod of  the  tranfaflions  of  this  remarkable  parliament, 
if  we  except  Strafford's  attainder,  their  merits  in  other 
refpeds  fo  much  overbalance  their  millakes,  as  to  in- 
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Britain,  title  ihem  to  very  ample  praifes  from  all  lovers  of  li- 
"  *  berty.  Not  only  were  former  abufcs  reniediid,  and 
grievances  redreifed  ;  great  provilion  for  the  future  was 
made  by  excellent  laws  againll  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which  ihey  obtain- 
ed fucli  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  ot  anilice, 
fometimes  of  violence  ;  it  is  to  be  conlidered,  that  re- 
volutions of  governnunt  cannot  be  cffwJfcd  by  mere 
force  of  argument  and  rcafoning  ;  and  that,  factions 
being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate 
die  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  ciiliire  liiem- 
fclves  againll  all  exorbitancics. 

Had  the  parliament  flopped  here,  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  nation;  but  they  were  now  refolved  to  be  iaiis- 
fied  with  nothing  Icfs  than  the  toial  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy. The  king  had  promifed  to  pay  a  vifit,  this 
fummer,  to  his  fubjeds  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  fettle 
their  government  ;  and  though  the  Englifli  p.irliamcnt 
was  very  importunate  with  him  to  lay  alide  that  jour- 
ney, they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  de- 
lay it.  Having  failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as 
was  pretended,  to  ice  the  articles  of  pacification  exe- 
cuted, but  really  to  be  fpics  upon  the  king,  to  extend 
Hill  farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as 
well  as  eclipfe  his  majeAy.  tndeavours  were  even  ufed, 
before  Charles's  departure,  to  have  a  protcftor  of  the 
kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power  to  pafs  laws  without 
having  recourl'c  to  the  king.  About  this  time,  the 
king  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with 
William  prince  of  Orange.  He  did  not  conclude  this 
alliance  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  par- 
liament, who  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  propofal. 
They  adjourned  from  Sept.  9th,  to  Odober  ;oth,  1641. 
Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  Augull  14th  1641,  with 
a  derail  to  give  full  iatisfadion  if  polfible  to  this  rcftlcfs 
kingdom.  Some  good  regulations  were  made  ;  the 
bench  of  billiops,  and  lords  of  articles,  were  abolithed  ; 
it  was  ordained  that  no  man  thould  be  created  a  Scot- 
tilli  peer,  who  poirclied  not  10,000  marks  (above  500I.) 
of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  law  for  triennij!  par- 
liaments was  likev.'ife  cnadcd  ;  and  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  lafl  ad  of  every  parliament  Ihould  be  to  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament 
next  enfuing  ;  the  king  was  alfo  deprived  of  that  power 
jQi  formerly  excrciled,  of  ilfuing  proclaniaiions  which  en- 
His  iireat  joined  obedience  under  the  priialty  of  treafon.  But 
conceflioiis.  the  moft  fatal  blow  given  to  royal  authority,  and  what 
in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince,  was  an  article,  that 
no  member  of  the  privy-council,  in  whofc  hands,  du- 
ring the  king's  abfence,  the  whole  adniiiiillration  lay, 
no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the  judges,  Ihould  be  ap- 
pointed but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 
Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats  four 
judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  intcrcfts ;  and  their  place 
was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling 
party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alio  fworn  of 
the  privy-council ;  and  all  the  minillcrs  of  flate,  coun- 
fellors  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places 
during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  king,  while  in 
Scotland,  conformed  himfclf  to  the  eftablillicd  church  ; 
he  beftowed  penfious  and  preferments  on  Hendcrfon, 
Gillepfy,  and  other  popular  preachers  ;  he  praflifcd 
every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  greatcll  enemies ; 
Uie  earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis^  Lord  Loudon 
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an  earl,  and  Leily  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lor./   Uritain. 

Leven.     But  though  Charles  was  thus  obliged  to  heap ' 

favours  on  his  enemies  and  overlook  his  friends,  the  for- 
mer were  not  fatisfied,  as'oelieving  all  he  did  proceeded 
from  artifice  and  nccelfity  ;  while  fome  of  the  latter 
weredifgnfted,  and  thought  ihemfelves  ill  rewarded  for 
their  paft  fcrviccs. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appir- 
henllon,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawfurd 
and  others  meant  to  alFallinate  them,  left  the  parlia- 
ment fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country:  but,  up- 
on invitation  and  afliirances,  returned  in  a  few  days. 
This  event,  which  in  Scotland  had  no  viiiblc  confe- 
ijuence,  was  commonly  denominated  the //;f/<yir«/;  but 
though  the  incident  had  no  etfed  in   Scotland,  it  was 
attended  with  very  ferious  confequenccs  in  England.       ,01 
The  Englifli  parliament  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  En);li(h 
or  rather  probably  were  glad  of  the  hiut  :  they  infinii-  parliament 
ated  to  the  people,  that  the  nialignanti,  fo  they  called  'l*^''"  * 
the  king's  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them  K""''- 
and  all  the  godly  In  both   kingdoms.     They  applied 
therefore  to  Eiiex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  and   he  ordered  a  guard  to  at- 
tend them. 

In  the  mean  time  a  moft  dangerous  rebellion  broke  Rebellion 
out  in  Ireland,  with  circumllances  of  unparalleled  hor-  breaks  out 
ror,  bloodllied,  and  devaflation.     The  old  Irifli,  by  ihc '"  '«'"<i- 
wife  conduft  of  James,  h:id  been  fully  fubdued,  and 
proper  means  taken  for  fccuring  their  dependence  and 
hibjedion  for  the  future  ;  but  their  old  animofity  ftill 
remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occafion  to  exert  iifelf. 
This  they  obtained  from  the  weak  condition  to  whieii 
Charles  was  reduced,  and  this  was  made  ufc  of  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  defcendcd  from  an 
ancient  Irilli  family,  but  of  narrow  fortune,  firfl  formed 
ihc  projert  of  expelling  the  Englifli,  and  alferiing  the 
independency  of  his  native  country.  He  fccretly  wcnc 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzed  up  every  latent 
principle  of  difcontcnt.  He  maintained  a  clofc  corre- 
fpondenccwith  lord  Macguirc,  and  Sir  I'hcliaiO'Ncalc, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Irilh  ;  aud  by  his  perfia- 
fions  foon  engaged  no;  only  them,  but  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  of  the  nation,  into  a  confpiracy  ;  and 
it  was  hoped,  the  Englilii  cf  the  faU,  as  ihcy  were 
called,  or  the  old  Englilii  planters,  being  all  catholics, 
would  afterwards  join  the  party  which  rcftorcd  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplciulor  and  authority.  The 
plan  was,  that  Sir  Phtlim  O'Neale,  and  the  other 
confpirators,  fliould  begin  an  infurredion  on  one  day 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  fliould  attack  all  the 
Englilh  fcttlements  ;  and  that,  on  the  very  fame  day, 
lord  Macguire  and  Roger  More  Ihould  furprifc  the 
caftle  of  Dublin.  They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt ;  that  there 
might  be  n^ort  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from 
England.  Succours  to  themfelves,  and  fi'pplies  of 
arms,  they  expeded  from  France,  in  confequcnce  of  a 
promife  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  many 
Irilh  officers  who  had  fcrved  in  the  Spanilh  troops  had 
given  ailurances  of  their  concurrence,  as  foon  as  they 
law  an  infurredion  entered  upon  by  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren. News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England^ 
of  the  fury  exprelfcd  by  the  commons  againft  all  Pa- 
pifts,  ftnick  frtAi  icnor  iate  ihc  Irilh  nation,  ftimu- 
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y,nvA\u.    lated  tlic  confjilrators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofc,  made  them  (lure  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

' ^ '  and  alliircd  tliem  of  tlic  concurrence  of  their  coiuuiy-  Others  tempted  their  prifontrs,  by  the  fond  love  of  ' 

men.  life,  to  enibrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  fricntls, 

Such  a  propenuty  was  difcovcrcd  in  all  the  Irilh  to  brothers,  or  parents  ;   and  having  thus  rendered  them 

revolt,  that  it  was  deemed  iinnecellary  as  well  as  dan-  accomplices  in  their  own  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 


Britaiu. 


gcrous  to  trull  the  fecrct  in  many  h.mds  j  and  though 
the  day  appointed  drew  nigii,  no  difcovery  hud  yet 
been  made  to  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  re- 
ceived information  froin  his  ambailadurs,  that  ibinething 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Irilli  in  foreign  pans;  but 
though  he  gave  warning  to  the  adniinillraiion  in  Irc- 
l.Mid,  his  intelligence  was  ciuirely  negleded.  They 
were  awakened  from  their  fecurity  only  that  very  day 
before  the  commencement  of  hollilities.  Tlie  calUe  of 
Dublin,  by  which  tlie  capital  was  commanded,  con- 
tained arms  for  10,000  men,  with  JJ  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Yet  was  this  important  place  guarded,  and  that  too 
without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force  than  50  men, 
Macguirc  and  More  were  already  in  town  with  a  nume- 
rous band  of  their  retainers  ;  others  were  expcJlcd  that 
night ;  and  next  morning  they  were  to  cuter  upon 
what  they  cfleeracd  the  ealiert  of  all  enterprizes,  the 
furprifal  of  the  caftle.  O'Connolly,  however,  an  Irilh- 
man,  but  a  Protellant,  difcovered  the  confpiracy.  The 
juflices  and  council  fled  immediately  to  the  cal'tlc,  and 
"reinforced  the  guards.  The  city  was  immediately  a- 
larmcd,  and  all  the  Proteftants  prepared  for  defence. 
More  efcaped,  but  Macguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahon, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewil'e  feized,  lirll  dif- 
covered to  the  jufliccs  the  project  of  a  general  infur- 
,Q^  region. 
Horrldcru-  But  though  O'ConnoUy's  difcovery  favcd  the  caftle 
elticsof  the  from  a  furprize,  Mahon's  confellion  came  too  late  to 
rebels,  prevent  the  intended  infurreflion.  O'^eale  and  his 
confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ullter.  The 
houfcs,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  Englifli  were  rirll 
feized.  Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their 
neighbourhood,  inflead  of  deferting  their  habitations, 
and  alfembling  together  for  mutual  proteiSion,  re- 
mained at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  property  ; 
and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
An  univcrfal  malTacre  now  commenced,  accompanied 
with  circumAances  of  unequalled  barbarity.  No  age, 
fcx,  or  condition,  was  fpared.  All  connections  were 
dillblved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand  from  which 
protedlion  was  implored  and  expeelcd.  All  the  tor- 
tures which  wanton  cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  linger- 
ing pains  of  body,  the  anguilh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of 
defpair,  could  not  faiiate  revenge  excited  without  in- 
jury, and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  Such  enor- 
mities, in  Ihort,  were  committed,  that  though  atteftcd 
by  undoubted  evidence,   they  appear  almod  incredible. 


which  they  fought  to  Ihun  by  deferving  it. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  Sir  Phelim  O'- 
Neale  and  thelridi  in  Ulller  fignalized  their  rebellion. 
More,  lliocked  at  the  recital  of  thcfe  enormities,  flew 
to  O'Keale's  camp  ;  but  found  thac  his  authority, 
which  was  lufiicient  to  excite  the  Irilh  to  a  rebellion, 
was  too  feeble  to  reflrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  abandoned  the  caufe,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
From  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffufed  themfelves 
in  an  iurtant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places,  death  and  (laughter  were  not  uncommon  ; 
though  the  Irilh  in  thcfe  other  provinces  pretended  to 
aft  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel  and 
barbarous  was  their  humanity  !  Not  content  with  ex- 
pelling the  Englidi  from  their  houfcs,  they  flripped 
them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  tlicm  out  naked 
and  defencelefs  to  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafon.  The 
heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againd  that  un- 
happy people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  temped  im- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  fword  had 
left  uniinilhcd.  By  fome  computations,  thole  who 
perilhed  by  all  thel'e  cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  150  or  200,000 ;  but  by  the  nioft  reafonable  and 
moderate,  they  are  made  to  amount  only  to  40,000  ; 
though  probably  even  this  account  is  not  free  of  exag- 
geration. 

The  Englifh  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firfl  in  the  fecrct,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurredion, 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. By  their  proicllations  and  declarations  they 
engaged  the  jujfices  to  ilipply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifed  to  employ  JTi  defence  of  government. 
But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefls  of  religion  were  found 
to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  liian  regard  and  duty  to 
their  native  country.  They  chofe  lord  Gormonflone 
their  leader  ;  and,  joining  the  old  Irilh,  rivalled  them 
in  every  aft  of  cruelty  towards  the  Englilh  Prote- 
ftants. iJefides  many  (mailer  bodies,  difpcrfed  overthe 
kingdom,  the  main  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  an  immediate 
(lege.  Both  the  Englidi  and  Irilh  rebels  confpired  in 
one  impoflure,  by  which  they  feduced  many  of  their 
countrymen.  They  pretcneled  authority  from  the  king 
and  queen,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  for  their  infurrec 
lion  ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  taking 
arms  was  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  now  in- 
vaded by  the  puritanical  parliament.  Sir  Phelim  O'- 
Neale,   having   found  a  royal  patent  in  the  houle   of 


The    flately   buildings  or  commodious   habitations  of     lord  Caulficld,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore   off  the 


the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  (loth  and  ignorance 
of  the  natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ;  and  where  the  miferable  owners,  ihut 
up  in  the  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  periflied 
in  the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
a  double  triumph  wasafFordcd  to  their  infulting  foes.  If 
any  where  a  number  alfembled  together,  and  lefolved  to 
oppofe  the  alfalTins  ;  they  were  difirmed  by  capitula- 
tions, and  promifes  of  fafety,  conlirmed  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furrendered, 
than  the  rebels,  with  pcrlidy  equal  to  their  cruelty, 


(eal,  and  aifixed  it  to  a  commiflion  which  he  bad  forged 
for  himfelf. 

The  king  received  intelligence  of  this  infurrcftion 
while  in  Scotland,  and  immediately  acquainted  theScots 
parliament  with  it.  He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  along 
been  fuch  an  outcry  aaiainlt  Popery,  that  now,  when 
that  religion  was  appearing  in  iis  blackefl  colours,  the 
whole  nation  would  vigoroully  fupport  him  in  the  fup- 
prtlhonofit.  But  here  he  (ound  himfelf  miliaken. 
The  Scots  conhdering  themfelves  now  as  a  republic, 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent  diftrefl'es  of  Ire- 
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Rritain.    land,  iliey  refolved  to  make  an  aJvantageoiis  bargain 

' >'~~' for  the   I'liccours  with  which  they  ihould   fiipply  the 

ncighbouriiij;  nation.  Kxccpt  dil'patching  a  liiiall  bo- 
dy of"  forces,  to  fuppnrt  the  Scots  colonics  in  Ulllcr, 
they  wo;ild,  thcrclorc,  go  no  tanner  than  to  fend  cum- 
millioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  wiili  the  par- 
liament, to  whom  the  fjvercign  power  was  in  reality 
transferred.  The  king  too,  fcnfible  of  his  utter  ina- 
bility to  fubduc  the  Iriili  rebels,  found  hlnifclf  obliged, 
in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Engliih  par- 
liament, and  depend  on  their  allillaucc  for  fupply.  He 
told  them  t!iat  the  infurrcclion  was  nor,  in  his  opinion, 
the  rcfult  of  any  ralh  entcrprize,  but  of  a  formed  con- 
fpiracy  againfl  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care 
and  wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  cummiited  the  con- 
duft  and  profccution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  caule  fo 
important  to  national  and  religious  interclts,  mnfl  of 
neceiniy  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigoronliy 
.  piirfiicd. 
Infatiioui  ^'"^  Englifh  parliament,  now  re-aflembled,  difco- 
conduil  of  ^'fcd  in  each  vote  the  fame  difpofilions  in  which  they 
the  Englifh  had  fcparatcd.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  total  abolition  of 
parliaaicDt.  monarchy  would  fcrve  their  turn.  l>ut  this  project  it 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
have  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  padion  which 
feized  tile  nation  for  iheprefbyteriandifciplinc,  and  the 
wild  cnihuliafm  which  at  that  time  attended  it.  By  the 
dilficuUies  and  diflreifes  of  the  crown,  the  commons, 
who  polFelTcd  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had  aggran- 
dized tbcmfelvcs  ;  and  it  fcemed  a  peculiar  Iiappinefs, 
that  the  Irilh  rebellion  had  fuccceded,  at  fuch  a  critical 
juncture,  to  the  pacification  in  Scotland.  That  exprcf- 
lion  of  the  king's,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  moll  '.rnlimited  fenfc.  They  had  on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  lilt-  croun,  which  forms  its  principal 
and  moll  natural  brancii  ot  authority;  but  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  they  at  once  ail'umed  it,  fully  and  entirely, 
as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  affign- 
ment.  And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  obliged 
partivcly  to  fubmit,  both  bccaufc  of  his  inability  to  re- 
Jill,  and  left  he  fliould  expofe  himfelf  llill  more  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  rebels  ;  a  reproach  eagerly 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  popular  p^rty  as  foon  as  they 
beard  th^t  the  Irilh  pretended  to  att  by  his  commilGon. 
Nay,  tocomplcte  their  charaftcr,  while  liicy  pretended 
the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  infurgenis,  they  took  no 
Heps  for  its  fupprellion,  but  fuch  as  likcwife  gave  them 
the  fuperiority  in  thofc  commotions  which  they  fore- 
saw muft  be  I'd  foon  excited  in  England.  They  levied 
money  under  pretence  of  the  Irilh  expedition,  but  re- 
fervcd  it  for  purpofcs  which  concerned  them  more 
nearly:  they  took  arms  Irom  the  king's  magazines, 
but  ftill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  intention  ot  making 
ufe  of  them  againft  liiuifelf  :  whatever  law  ihry  deem- 
ed necelfiry  for  aggrandizing  themfelves,  they  voted, 
under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland  ;  and 
if  Charles  wi;h-held  his  royal  aifeni,  the  rcfufal  was 
imp  iicd  to  thofc  pernicious  counrcls  which  had  at  tirft 
excited  to  Popilh  rebellion,  and  which  ftill  threatened 
total  ruin  to  the  Hroteftjnt  intercll  throughout  his  do- 
oiinions.  And  though  po  lorces  were  tor  a  long  time 
fent  over  into  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  remitted 
during  the  ixtrcmc  diftrds  of  that  Jcingdom ;  follrong 
Vol.  111. 


was  the  people's  attachment  to  the  commons,  that  the     rritaln. 

faiilt  was  never  imputed   10  ihofe  piojs  zealots,  whofc  ' » ' 

votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftrudion  to  the 
Irifli  rebels. 

The  conduel  of  the  parliament  towards  the  king  now 
became  exceedingly  unreafonablc,  nnjift,  and  cruel.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remiinftrancc  of 
the  llateof  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  the  commit- 
tee, which  at  the  lirft  meeting  of  the  parliament  had 
been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  were  cummanded  to  li-  ,0, 
nilh  their  undertaking.  The  king  returned  fnm  Kinp  re- 
Scotland  November  25ih  1641.  He  was  received  in  t.iri<ifrim 
London  witli  the  fiiouis  and  acclamations  of  the  popu-  ScotUod. 
lace,  and  witii  every  demonftration  of  regard  and  af- 
fection. Sir  Richard  Gouniay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  authority,  bad  promoted  thtfc  favour- 
able difpofilions;  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who 
fo  lately  infultcd  the  king,  and  uho  fo  foon  after  made 
furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their 
dutiful  attachment.  But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyful  reception  was  foon  damped  bj 
the  rcraonllrance  of  tlic  commons,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  together  with  a  petition  of  the  like  na- 
ture. The  bad  counfcls  wliich  he  followed  were  there 
complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irilh  rebellion 
plainly  inlinuated  ;  the  fcheme  laid  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  popery  and  fiiperftition  inveighed  againft  j  and 
for  a  remedy  to  all  tliel'e  evils,  the  king  was  defired  to 
cntruft  every  office  and  command  to  perfons  in  whom 
his  parliament  fliould  have  caiifc  to  confide.  By  this 
phrafe,  which  was  very  often  repeated  in  all  the  me- 
morials and  addrcfTes  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant 
themfelves  and  their  adherents.  To  this  remon- 
ftrance  Charles  was  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  not- 
withftanding  his  fubjecls  had  iranfgreired  all  bounds 
of  refpeft  and  even  good  manners  in  their  treatment  of 
their  fovereign.  to8 

It  would  be  tedious  to  point  c.it  every  invafion  of  Common* 
the  prerogative  now  attempted  by  the  commons:  but  *"""'<:  '*« 
finding  themfelves  at  laft  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the ''"'"'■g^'y 
nobility,  who  faw  their  own  deprclFion  clofcly  conneft- 
ed  with  that  of  the  crown,  they  openly  told  the  upper 
houfe,  that  "  tliey  themfelves  were  the  reprefentaiives 
of  the  whole  body  of  liie  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers 
were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  3 
particular  capacity  ;  and  therefore,  if  their  lordfhips 
will  not  confent  toaJls  nccellary  for  the  prefei-vaiion  of 
the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fucli  of  the 
lords  as  are  more  lenlible  of  tlie  danger,  muft  join  to- 
gether and  rcprefent  the  matter  to  hismajefty."  Every 
method  proper  for  alarming  the  populace  was  now  pot 
in  practice.  The  commons  aflecled  continual  fears  of 
deltrutlion  to  themfelves  and  to  the  whole  nati.in. 
They  excited  the  people  by  ncver-ceallng  inquiries  af- 
ter confpiracics,  by  reports  of  infurrcftions,  by  feign- 
ed intelligence  of  invalions  from  abroad,  and  by  difco- 
veries  of  dangerous  combinations  at  home  againft 
Papifts  and  their  adherents.  When  Charles  difmiifed 
the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  abfencc, 
they  complained;  and,  upon  his  proinilirg  then  a 
new  guard  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linde- 
fay,  they  abfolutely  rcfufed  the  offer  :  tbey  ordered 
halbcris  to  be  brojght  into  the  hall  wliere  ihey  af- 
femblcd,  and  thus  armed  ihemfclvrs  againft  thofe  con* 
fpiracies  with  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly 
4  ^  ilirciicocd 
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tile  houfe 
of  lords, 


I'l-taln.     thrcaifiitJ.  Scvfr.il  reduced  officers,  and  yomiggtiulc- 

" '^""^  men  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  diftrefs 

and  dinger,  offered  tlicir   fcrvice  to  ihc  king.     Be- 
tween tliein   and    the   populace  there  palFcd   frequent 
Ikirmilhes,  which  ended  not  without  bloodlhed.     By 
top         way  of  reproach,  thefc  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
i?»un</-i.-.jA  name  oi  rotiiid-hiads,  on  account    of  their  fliori  cropt 
and  Caw   },j[r.  while  they  dillinguilhed  the  others  by  the  name 
o^  caval'icn.     And  thus  the  nation,   which  was  before 
fufficiently  provided  with  religious  as  well  ascivilcaufes 
of  qiurrcl,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  pany-uamcs,   nnder 
which    the  faftions   might  rendezvous   and  fignalize 
their  mutual  hatred. 

Thefc  tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Welfl- 
minrtcr  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  continually  rcfound- 
ed  againft  bifhops  and  rctten-hiartcd lords.  The  former 
efpeci-illy,  being  cafily  diftinguifliable  by  their  habit, 
and  being  the  objed  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fccHa- 
ries,  were  expofcd  to  the  moft  dangerous  infulis.  The 
no  archbifhop  of  York,  having  been  abufed  by  the  popu- 
Kilhops  re-  i.^ce,  haftilv  called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren.  By  his 
tirefrorn  advice  a  proteflation  was  drawn  and  addrelRd  to  the 
king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  bifliops  there  fct 
fortli,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit 
and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had 
been  menaced,  alfaulted,  affronted,  by  tiie  unruly  multi- 
tude, and  could  no  longer  with  fafety  attend  their  duty 
in  the  houfe.  For  this  reafon  they  protefted  agaiult 
all  laws,  votes,  and  refolutions,  as  null  and  invalid, 
which  (hould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  forced  ab- 
fence.  This  proteflation,  which,  though  jufl  and  le- 
gal, was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned  by  twelve  bi- 
shops, and  commtmicated  to  the  king,  who  hallily  ap- 
proved of  it.  As  foon  as  it  was  prefcnted  to  tlie 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons, whom  they  informed  of  tliis  unexpefted  pro- 
teflation. The  opportunity  was  fcized  with  joy  and 
triumph.  An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  im- 
mediately fent  up  againft  the  bifliops,  as  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  law,  antl  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legillature.  They  were,  on  the  firfl 
demand,  fcqueftered  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  cullody.  No  man  in  either  houfe  ventured  to  fpeak 
a  word  in  their  vindication  ;  fo  much  was  every  one 
difplcafed  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  guilty  of  high-treafon  ;  but  that  they 
were  flark  mad,  and  thcrelorc  defn-ed  they  might  be 
fent  to  bedlam. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  intcrcll  ;  but  it 
foon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
king  himfelf.  Charles  had  long  fupprclTed  his  refcnt- 
ment,  and  only  llrove  to  gratify  the  commons  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  conceffions  ;  but  finding  that  all  his 
compliance  had  but  incrcafed  their  demands,  he  could 
no  longer  contain.  Ke  gave  orders  to  Herbert  his  at- 
liersofpar-  torney-general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  in 
lijmentim-  the  houfc  of  peers,  againft  lord  Kinibolton,  one  of  the 
peached  by  „^jj(^  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  com- 
moners. Sir  Arthur  Hallerig,  Mollis,  Hambden,  Pym, 
and  Strode.  The  articles  were.  That  they  had  traiterouf- 
ly  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubjetls  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority ;  that  they  had  invited  a  fo- 
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rei"^n  army  10  invade  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  had 
aimed  at  fubveriing  the  very  right  and  being  of  par- 
liaments ;  and  had  aO:lually  raifed  and  countenanced 
tumults  againft.  the  king.  Men  had  fcarce  Icifure  to 
wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  im- 
peachment, when  they  were  alloniOitd  by  another  nica- 
fure  Hill  more  rafli  and  unfupported.  A  ferjeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the 
five  member?,  aiad  was  fent  back  without  any  pofitive 
anfwer.  This  was  followed  by  a  condu^  ftill  more  ex- 
traordinary. The  next  day,  tlie  king  himfelf  was  feen 
to  enter  the  horfeof  commons  alone,  advancing  through 
the  hall,  while  all  the  members  flood  up  to  receive  him. 
The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  tiic  king 
took  poircliinn  O'i  it.  Having  feated  himfelf,  and  look- 
eil  round  him  for  fome  time,  he  told  the  houfe,  that 
he  was  forry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thiihcr  ; 
that  he  was  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
he  had  accufed  of  high  treafon,  feeing  they  would  not 
deliverthem  up  to  hislerjeantatarms.  Then  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  he  deHred  to  know  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  the  houfc  :  but  the  fpeaker,  falling  on 
his  knees,  replied,  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor 
tongue  tofpeak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  houfe  was  pica- 
fed  to  direfthiin  ;  and  he  alked  pardon  forbcingable  to 
give  no  other  anfwer.  The  king  fat  for  fome  time,  to  fee 
if  the  accufed  were  prefent ;  but  they  had  efcaped  a  fc  w 
minutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  difappointcd,  perplexed, 
and  not  knowing  on  v;hom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded, 
amidfl  the  inveftives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
cry  out.  Privilege  !  privilege  J  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  made  his  complaint  to  them.  The  common 
council  anfwercd  his  complaints  by  a  contemptuous  fi- 
lence  ;  and,  on  his  return,  one  ot  the  populace,  more 
infolent  than  the  reft,  cried  out,  "To  your  tents,  O 
Ifrael !"  a  waich-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  in- 
tended to  abandon  their  princes. 

When  the  commons  alfcmbled  the  next  day,  they 
pretended  the  greatefl  terror;  and  palFed  an  unanimous 
vote  thst  the  king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and 
that  they  could  not  alfcmble  again  in  the  fame  place, 
till  they  flioidd  obtain  fatisfattion,  and  have  a  guard 
for  their  fccurity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  his  parliament,  making 
every  concelTion,  and  promiling  every  fatista«^ion  in  his 
power.  But  they  were  rcfolved  to  accept  of  nothing 
unlefs  he  would  difcoverhisadvifersin  that  illcgalmea- 
fure  ;  a  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that  without 
rcuilering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  poifibly  fubmit. 

The  commons  had  already  fiript  the  kingof  almoft 
all  his  privileges;  the  billiops  were  tled,thc  judges  were 
intimidated  ;  it  now  only  remained,  after  leciiring  the 
church  and  the  law,  that  they  llioiild  get  polfcflion  of 
the  fword  aifo.  The  power  of  appointing  governors  and 
generals,  and  of  levying  armies,  w'as  Hill  a  remaining 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Having  therefore  firft  mag- 
nified their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps  they  ac- 
tually dreaded,  they  proceeded  topetitionthat  thcTower 
might  be  put  into  their  hands;  and  that  Hull,  Portf- 
mouth,  and  the  fleet,  flionld  be  intrufted  to  perfons  of 
their  choofing.  Thefe  were  rtqucfts,  the  complying 
with  which  fubverted  what  remainedof  the  conflitution  ; 
however,  fuch  was  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  that  they 
were  firft  contcfled,  and  then  granted.     At  lafl,  every 

compliance 
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compliance  only  increafing  the  avidity  of  making  frelh 
demands,  the  commons  delircd  10  liavc  a  miliiia,  r*ifcd 
and  governed  by  fucli  officers  and  commanders  as  iliey 
Ihoiild  nominate,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  them  from 
the  Iridi  l-'apifts,  of  whom  they  were  under  the  grcaiefl 
appreheiilion. 

It  was  here  that  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  flop 
to  his  conccflions;  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  de- 
lay. He  was  at  that  lime  at  Dover  attending  the  queen 
and  the  priiicefs  of  Orange,  who  had  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  peti- 
tion, that  he  had  not  now  Icifure  to  confidcr  a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance ;  and  therefore  would  defer 
an  anfwcr  till  his  return.  But  the  commons  were  well 
aware,  that  though  this  was  depriving  him  even  of  the 
fhadow  of  power,  yei  they  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede ;  and  they  were  therefore  dtlirous  of  leaving  him 
no  authority  whatever,  being  confcious  that  thenifclves 
would  be  the  firft  viftims  to  iis  fury.  They  alleged, 
that  the  dangers  and  diftenipcrs  of  the  nation  were  fuch 
as  could  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and  unlefs  the  king 
fliould  fpeedily  comply  with  their  demands,  they 
(liould  be  obliged,  both  for  his  fafcty  and  that  of  the 
kingdom,  to  embody  and  direfl  a  militia  by  the  au- 
thority of  both  houfes.  In  their  rcmonftranccs  to 
the  king,  they  dcfifed  even  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
mand the  army  for  an  appointed  time;  which  fo  tx- 
alperated  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  not  for  an 
hour."  This  peremptory  refufal  broke  off  all  further 
treaty  ;  and  both  fides  were  now  rcfolved  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  arms. 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  re- 
tired to  York,  where  he  found  the  people  more  loyal,  and 
lefs  infcfled  with  the  frenzy  of  the  times.  He  found 
his  c.iule  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party  a- 
niong  the  people  than  he  had  expeifled.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  Holland,  was  making  fuccefsful  levies  of 
men  and  ammunition  by  felling  the  crown-jewels.  But 
before  war  was  openly  declared,  the  fliadow  of  a  nego- 
ciation  was  carried  on,  rather  with  a  defign  to  plcafe 
the  people  than  with  any  view  of  reconciliation.  Nay, 
th.it  the  king  might  delpairof  all  compofition,  the  par- 
liament fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  ihey  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands  were 
contained  in  19  propofitions,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
abolition  of  inonarchial  authority.  They  required  that 
no  man  fhould  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not  agree- 
able to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  lliould 
have  validity  unlefs  it  palled  the  council,  and  was  at- 
tefted  under  their  hand  ;  and  that  all  the  oiEcers  of  ilaie 
fliould  be  chofen  witii  confent  of  parliament ;  that  none 
of  the  royal  family  fliould  marry  without  confcni  of 
parliament  or  council ;  that  ihc  laws  Ihoiild  be  execut- 
ed againft  Catholics;  that  the  votes  of  Popifli  lords 
fliould  be  excluded  ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
and  church-government  fliould  take  place  according  to 
the  advice  of  parliament;  that  the  ordinance  with  re- 
gard to  the  militia  be  fubniitted  to  ;  that  the  jullice  of 
parliament  may  pafs  upon  all  delinquents;  that  a  ge- 
neral pardon  be  granted  with  fuch  exceptions  as  fliould 
be  advifed  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  caftlet  be 
difpofcd  of  by  confent  of  parliament ,  and  that  no  peers 
l)c  made  but  with  confent  of  both  houfes.  \\'ar  on  any 
terms  was  cileemcd,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfel- 
lors,  preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.     Charles 


accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  anthority  by  force    Dritaln. 

of  arms.  "  His  towns  (he  faid)  were  taken  from  him  ;  " ^ — ' 

his  fliips,  his  army,  and  his  money  :  but  there  Aill  re-  9_c'ali 
niaincd  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  byCharlc- 
fubjcds;  which,  with  God's  blefllng,  be  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  rell."     Collecting  therefore  fome 
forces,  he  advanced  fouthward,  and  ercfted  his  royal 
flandard  at  Nottingham. 

The  king  found  himfelf  fupponed  in  the  civil  war 
by  the  nobility  and  more  conliderable  gentry.  They, 
dreading  a  total  confufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  inlillcd  ihcmfdves  under  the  banner  of  their 
monarch  :  from  whomtheyreccived,  and  to  whom  they 
communicated,  their  luflrc.  The  concurrence  of  the 
biftiops  and  church  of  England  alfo  increafcd  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  ;  but  it  maybe  fafcly  affirmed,  ih:t 
the  high  nionarchial  dodrincs  fo  much  inculcated  by 
the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  good.  The  bulk 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  his  diftrefles,  breathed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  loyally  ;  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  fubmitting  10 
a  limited  and  legal  government  they  were  willing  to  fa- 
crificc  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

On  ther  other  hand,  the  city  of  London,  and  moA  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  tl'.e  parliair.cni ; 
and  adopted  with  zeal  thofc  democratical  priijciples  on 
which  thefe  afl'emblies  were  founded.  The  example  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth  too,  where  liberty  had  \o 
happily  fupporttd  induitry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  defirc  to  fee  a  like  form  of  government 
eflabliflied  in  England.  Many  families  alfo,  who  had 
enriched  themfclvcs  by  commerce,  faw  with  indigna- 
tion, that,  notwithftanding  their  opulence,  iliey  could 
not  raife  themfclvcs  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  ; 
they  therefore  adhered  to  a  power  by  whofc  fuccefs  they 
hoped  to  acquired  rank  and  confidcration.  ug 

At  hrft  every  advantage  feemed  to  lie  againfl  the  DiflrtffeJ 
royal  caufe.  The  king  was  totally  dcnitutc  of  money,  --"undiiion 
London,  and  all  the  fea-ports  except  New-caf;le,  being  "f"*'*"'^ 
in  the  hands  of  parliament,  they  were  ferurc  of  a  con-  "'"'• 
fiderablc  revenue  ;  and  the  feamen  naturally  following 
the  difpolition  of  the  ports  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  parliament  had  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea.  All 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  fcizcd  at 
firft  ;  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  fent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  Tlic  king,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
weapons  of  the  train  bands,  under  promile  of  reftoring 
them  as  foon  as  peace  fliould  be  fettled.  The  nature 
and  qualitiesof  his  adhcrentsalone,  gave  the  king  fonie 
compenfation  for  all  the  advantages  poirdTed  by  liis 
adverfaries.  More  bravery  and  activity  were  hoped  for 
from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than 
from  the  bafc  difpofition  of  ihc  multitude.  And  as 
the  landed  gentlemen,  at  tlieirown  expenee,  levied  ind 
armed  their  tenants,  befidcs  an  atttachmcnt  to  ilieir 
matters,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  cxpecled 
from  thefe  ruftic  troops  than  from  the  vicious  and  ener- 
vated populace  of  cities.  Had  the  parliamrniary  forces, 
however,  exerted  themfclvcs  at  lirft,  thry  might  have 
cafily  difiipated  the  fmall  number  the  king  had  been 
able  10  cojiert,  and  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  horfc  and  300  foot ;  while  hiscnrniics  were  w  ith« 
in  a  few  days  march  of  him  with  6oco  men.  In  a 
fnort  time  the  parliamentary  army  were  ordered  10 
4  K  3  march 
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Britain,    march  to  Northampton ;  and  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  had     the  1 5ih  of  July  ;  and  was  followed  by  the  fiege  of  that   Britain.  ^ 

■ ^ '  idined   them,  found   the  whole  to  amount  to  15,000.     city,  which  furrendercd  to  prince  Rupert  on  the  25th'       ^ 

The  king's  army  too  was   foon  reinforced  from  all     ot  the  fame  month. 

ijuarters,  b:it  llill  having  no  force  capable  of  coping         Though  the  taking  of  Biiftol   had  cod  the  royalids 

with  the  parliamentary  army,  he  thought  it  prudent  to     dear,  yet  fuch  a  coniinued   run  ot  fuccefs  had  greatly 

retire  to  Derby,  and  from  ihencc  to  Shrewfbury,  in  or-     difpiritcd  the  oppolitc  pany  ;  and  fuch  confulion  now 

der  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were     prevailed  at  London,  that  fome  propofed   to  the  king 

making  in  thofc  pans.  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march     to  march  directly  to  that  ciiy,  whicii  it  was  hoped 

from  Shrewfbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,     might  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurreclion  of  the  citi- 

and   caafed   his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head     zens,  by  viftory,  or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end  put  to       114 

of  every  regiment.    That  he  might  bind  himfclfoy  re-     the  civil  difordcrsat  once.     This  advice,  however,  wasCharKshc- 

ciprocal  obligations,  he  here  protcfted  folemnly  before     rejetled,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  Loii-  iicgosGlou- 

his  whole  army,  that  he  would  maintain  the  Proieflant     don  militia  ;  and  it  was  rtlblvtd  firft  to  reduce  Glou-  "  "• 

ccller,  in  confequencc  of  which  the  king  would  have. 

the  whole  courfc  of  the   Severn  under  his  command. 

The  rich  and  malccontent  counties  of  the  weft  hiving 


religion  according  to  the  church  of  England;  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  known  llaiutes  and  cuf- 
toms   of  the  kingdom  ;   and  particularly  that  he  would 


then  loflall  proteftion  from  their  friends,  might  be  en- 
forced to  pay  Urge  contributions  as  an  atoncinciu  for 
ilieir  difartcotion  ;    an  open  communication  could  be 

advantage    ng^s  of  an  adion,  the  firfl  which  had'  happened  in  ihefe     preferved  between  Wales  ;ind  thefe  new  conqueHs  ;  and 
over  their  '  ■■- ..^.,  > 

enemies. 


obl'crve  inviolable  the  laws  to  which   he  had  given  his 
140       confent  during  this  parliament,  &c. 
They  gain       While   Charles  lay  at  Shrewfbury,  he  received  the 


parts,  and  wherein  his  party  was  vidorious.  On  the 
appearance  of  commotions  in  Enghnd,  the  princes  Ru- 
pert and  Maurice,  fonsof  the  unfortunate  elei5ior  pala- 
tine, had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king  ;  ai-.d  the  for- 
mer at  that  time  commandcti  a  body  of  horfe,  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worccfter  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 


half  the  kingdom  being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy, 
and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed 
in  rc-cllablilhing  the  king's  authority  throughout  the 
remainder. 

The  ficgc  of  this  city  commenced  Aiigufl  loih  ;  but 
being  defended  by  Mall'ey  a  refolute governor,  and  well 


tions  of  Eilex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city,     garrifoncd,  made  a  vigorous  defence.     The  conllerna 


T2I 

Battle  of 
Edgchill. 


No  fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  thai-,  he  faw  fome  ca- 
valry of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without 
delay  he  brifkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling 
from  a  lane,  and  forming  thcmfelves.  Colonel  Sandys 
the  commander,  was  killed,  the  wJiole  party  routed, 
and  purfued  above  a  mile. 

In  1642,  Odober  23d,  happened  a  general  engage- 
ment at  Edgehill,  in  which,  though  the  royalifls  were 
at  firfl  victorious,  their  impeiuofuy  loft  ihe  advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  nothing  dccifive  happened.  Five 
thoufand  men,  it  is  faid,  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Soon  after,  the  king  took  Banbury  and 
Reading  ;  and  defeated  two  regimentsof  his  enemies  at 
Brentford,  taking  500  prifoners.  Tluis  ended  the 
campaign  in  1642;  inwhichthough  the  king  had  the  ad- 
vantage, yet  the  parliamentary  army  amounted  to 
24,oco  men,  and  was  much  fupcrior  to  his  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  hiscnemies  had  been  fo  far  humbled 
as  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 

In  164'?,  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  without  any 
ceffation  of  hoftilities:  and  indeed  the  negotiation  went 
no  farther  than  the  firft  demand  on  each  fide  ;  for  the 
parliament,  finding  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  ac- 
coramodaiion,  fuddenly  recalled    their   commilfioncrs. 


On  the  27th  of  April,  Reading  furrendcred  to  the  par-     quarters  of  the  enemy 


tion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  already  at  their  gates  ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  general  confufion,  a  defign  was  formed  by  Waller 
of  forcing  the  parliament  to  accept  of  fome  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.     He  imparted   his   defign  to  fome 
others  ;  but   a  difcovery  being  made  of  their  proceed- 
ings, "he   and  two  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
Waller,  however,  efcaped  with  a  fine  of  io,ocol.  The 
city  of  Gloucefler  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the 
uimolf  extremity;  and   the  parliament,  as  their  laft       115 
refource,  difpatched  Effexwith  an  army  of  14,000  men.  He  is 
in  order  to  force  the  king  to  raifc    the   fiege  of  that  f°|'"<^  '» 
city.     This  he  accompliihed,  and  when  he  entered,  i      '  ' 
found  only   one  barrel  of  gimpowder  left,  and  other 
provifions  in  the  fame   proportion.     On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  intercepted  by  the  kings  army,  with       jjg 
whom  a  moft  defperaie  battle  enfued  at  Newbury  which  Tattle  of 
lafted  till   night.    Though  the  victory  was  left  unde- Newbury, 
cided,  ElTexnext  morning  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
reached   London  in  fafety,  wliere  he  received  the  ap- 
plaufc  for  his  conduft  he  deferved.    The  king  followed 
him   on  his  inarch ;    and    having  taken   poffefTion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eftabliflied  a  gar- 
rifon,  and  ftraitened  by  that  means  London  and   the 


jjj       liamentary  forces  under  the  earl   of  Ellcx,  wliocom- 

Affociation  manded  a  body  of   18,000   men.     The  earl  of  Norih- 

infavourof  umbcrland  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties 

Iheking.  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and 
the  bilhopric;  and  engaged  fome  time  after  other  coun- 
ties in  the  fame  aifociation.  The  fame  nobleman  alfo 
took  pollefiion  of  York,  and  diflodgtd  the  forces  of  the 
parliament  at  Tadcaftcr,  but  his  vicJtory  was  Eot  dcci- 
five. Other  advantages  were  alfo  gained  by  the  roy- 
alifts;   the  moft  important  of  which  was  the  battle  of 

^    '.*^       Stratton,  where  the  poet  Waller,  who  commanded  the 

ta^vTorces'P*''^'^'^^"''^  ^''"Vj  ^^^5  ^"''"'^'y'^''^^^'^'^' ^""^  ^"'''^^'' '°     obtained  a  viflory  at  Gainfborough  over  a  party  com- CromwelL 

riefeitcd  at  %  With  ouly  a  fcw  horfc  to  Briftol.    This  happened  on     manded  by  the  gallant  Cavendilh,  who  perilhed  in  the 

Siratton.  a^ioa 


In   the  north,  during  this  fummer,  the  carl,  nov\' 
created  marquis  of  Newcaflle,  had  raifed  a  confiderable 
force  for  the  king ;  and  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  en- 
tertained from  that  quarter.     There    appeared,  how- 
ever,  in  oppofition  to  him,  twomenon  wliom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and   military  con- 
dutl.  Thefe  were,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord        ^27 
of  that  name  :  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tlie  former  gained  Advan-  _ 
a  confiderable   advantage  over  the  royalifts  at  Wake- ^^^^^^^j"^ 
field,  and  took  general  Goring  prifoner  :    the  latter  faji  a^i 


Bricain. 
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aflion.  But  both  thefc  de fears  were  more  than  coni- 
j^jj  penfated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atlicrton 
Lord  Fair-  '"oor,  and  tile  difperlion  of  his  army,  which  happened 
faxilcfeatcd  on  the  51II  of  July.  After  this  victory,  the  marquis 
a-tAthcrton  of  Newcaltle  (at  dowu  before  Hull  with  an  army  of 
I  j,ooo  men  ;  but  being  beat  ofF  by  a  fally  of  the  gar- 
rifoii,  he  fulFercd  fo  much  that  he  thought  proper  to 
raifc  the  ficge.  About  the  fame  time  Manchcfler, 
who  adv'anccd  from  the  eallcrii  aliociated  counties,  hav- 
ing joined  Cromwell  and  yo.uig  Fairl'ax,  obtained  a 
coniidcrable  victory  over  the  royalilts  at  Horn  caftic  ; 
where  the  two  hilt  mentioned  ollicers gained  renown  by 
their  conuucl  and  gallantry.  And  though  fortune  had 
thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king's  party  ilill  re- 
mained much  fuperior  in  thofe  parts  of  England  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  tlie  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkfliire  in  awe,  a  conjunftioa  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  in  the  fomh  might  liave  hcen  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inllead  of  entering  on 
the  unfortunate,  perh  ips  imprudent  cnterprifc  of  Glou- 
cefter,  to  march  diredtly  to  London,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with 
fuch  lofs  on  both  fides,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  cam- 
paign of  1645,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubtful,  the 
king  and  parliament  began  both  of  them  to  look  for  af- 
119  finance  from  other  nations.  The  former  call  his  eyes 
Englilh  on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.  The  parliament 
parliament  of  England  had  cver  invited  the  Scots,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  dilfcnfions,  to  interpofe  their 
mediation,  which  they  knew  would  be  very  little  fa- 
vourable to  tlie  king,  and  which  for  that  rcaibn  he  had 
declined.  Early  in  the  fpring  1643,  this  offer  of  me- 
diation had  been  renewed,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
before.  Tbc  commiffioners  were  alfo  empowered  to 
prefs  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  the  prelbyterian 
worlliip  and  difcipline.  Bnt  this  he  abfolutely  refufed, 
as  well  as  to  call  a  parliament  in  Scotland  ;  fo  that  the 
commiffioners,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  prevail  in 
any  one  of  their  demands  returned  home  highly  dif- 
fatisfied.  The  Englifli  parliament  being  now  in  great 
didrcfs,  gladly  fent  commiirioners  to  Edinbnrgh,  to 
treat  of  a  more  clofe  confederacy  with  the  Scottifli  na- 
tion. The  perfon  they  principally  trufted  to  on  this 
occafion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  ad- 
drcfs,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  diffimulaiion,  was 
not  even  farpalfcd  by  any  one  in  that  age  fo  famous  for 
aflive  talents.  By  his  pcrfuafion  was  framed  at  Edin- 
Icagueand  burgh  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  which 
covenant  effaced  all  former  proicfiations  and  vows  taken  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  autho- 
rity. In  this  covenant,  the  fubfcribcrs,  bclides  en- 
gaging mutually  to  defend  each  other  againll  all  op- 
ponents, bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without  re- 
I'pec^  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  poetry  and  prela- 
cy, fnperdition,  hcrefy,  and  profanencfs  ;  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with 
the  king's  authority  ;  and  to  difcovcr  and  bring  to  ju- 
flicc  ill  incendiaries  and  malignants.  Tlicy  vowed  alfo 
to  prtfcrvc  the  reformed  religion  eftablilhed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland;  but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to 
England  and  Ireland^  than  that  thci'v  kingdoms  Ihouid 
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be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  aud  lise    iviiiln. 
example  of  the  purell  churches.  < J—^ 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
ihcy  fliould  be  tbc  happy  inflrumeiitsof  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  diffipaiiug  the  profound  dark- 
ncfs  in  which  ijie  ncishl-ouring  nations  were  involved. 
And  being  determined  that  the  fword  fliould  carry  con- 
vidion  to  all  refractory  minds,  they  prepared  them- 
felves with  great  vigilance  and  adivity  for  their  mili- 
tary cnterprizes ;  fothat,  having  added  to  their  other 
forces  the  troops  which  tliey  Iiad  recalled  from  Ireland, 
they  were  ready  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  Eng- 
land under  their  old  general  the  carl  of  Levcn,  with  ,,, 
an  army  of  above  20,000  men.  The  king,  in  order  10  chariei  af- 
fecure  hinifelf,  concluded  a  cefTation  of  arms  with  the  Cftcd  by 
Irilh  rebels,  and  recalled  a  confidcrable  part  of  his  ar-  the  Irilb. 
my  from  Ireland.  Some  Irilh  Roman  Catholics  came 
over  with  tlicfc  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where 
they  continued  the  lame  cruclticsand  difordcrstowhich 
they  had  been  accullomed.  The  parliament  voted, 
that  no  quarter  in  any  action  fliould  ever  be  given  them. 
But  prince  llupcrt,  by  making  fonic  rcprifals,  fucn  rc- 
prclTed  this  inliuinanity. 

The  campaign  of  1644  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
the  royal  caufc.  The  forces  brought  from  Ireland 
were  landed  at  Moyftne  in  Nonli-Walei,  and  put  un- 
der the  command  oflordBiron.  They  bcficged  and 
took  the  caftles  of  Ha  warden,  Bccfton,  Adlon,  and 
Deddington-houfe.  No  place  in  Chelhirc  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except  Lant- 
wich  ;  and  to  this  place  Biron  laid  fiege  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  aflemblcd  an  army  of  40:0  men  in  Yorkfliire  ; 
and  having  joined  SirWilliam  Brereton,  was  approach- 
ing to  to  the  camp  of  the  royalifls.  Biron  and  his  fol- 
diers,  elated  with  fuccelTes  in  Ireland,  entertained  a 
mofl  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Fairfax 
fuddenly  attacked  their  camp.  The  fwelling  of  the  jrifl,  force* 
river  by  a  thaw,  divided  one  part  of  the  army  from  a-  difpcrftd. 
nother.  That  part  expofed  to  Fairfax,  being  beat  from 
their  port,  retired  into  the  church  at  Afton,  where 
being  furrounded,  they  were  all  taken  prifoners.  The 
other  retreated  w  ith  precipitation  ;  and  thus  was  dif- 
fipated  or  rendered  ulelcfs  that  body  of  forces  which 
had  come  from  Ireland.  This  happened  on  the  25th 
of  January  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  April,  Colonel  Bella- 
fis  was  totally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorkfliire  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from  Cheftiire  with 
his  victorious  forces.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  lord 
Levcn,  the  two  generals  fat  down  before  the  city  of 
York  ;  but  being  unable  to  invcll  that  city  comi'lcttly, 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  incom- 
moding it  by  a  loofe  b'ockade.  Hopeton,  having  af- 
fcmblcd  a  body  of  14,  co  men,  endeavoured  10  break 
into  SulFcx,  Kent,  and  the  fouthcrn  alTociation,  which 
fee med  well  difpofcd  to  receive  him  ;  but  was  defeated 
by  Waller  at  CluTington.  At  Newark,  however, 
prince  Ruptn  loially  defeated  the  pirliamentary  array 
which  btlitged  th»t  place  ;  and  thus  prefervcd  the  com- 
munication "pen  between  the  king's  uorihcrn  and 
fouthcrn  qiurttrs. 

The  great  advantages  the  parliament  had  gained  in 
the  north,  ftti.ied  now  to  frrond  ihcir  unwarrantable 
enterprises,  and  finally  to  projiiifc  ihcni  fucccls.    Man- 
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cheder  having  taken  Lincoln,  bad  united  his  army  to 
that  of  Levcn  and  Fairfax;  and  York  was  now  clofijiy 
beficged  by  their  numerous  forces.  That  town,  tho' 
vigoronfly  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcalllc,  was 
reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity,  when  prince  Rupert,  ha- 
ving joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  cominanded  Ncw- 
cadle's  horfe,  haftened  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  The  Scots  and  parliamentary  generals 
raifcd  the  fiege,  and  drawing  up  on  Marllon  moor, 
propofcd  to  give  battle  to  the  royalills.  Prince  Ru- 
pert approached  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  in- 
terpoling  the  river  Onic  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
fafely  joined  liis  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaflle.  The 
mari]uis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  having  fo 
fuccefsfully  etttctcd  his  purpofc,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  prcfcnt  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my, now  much  diniinilhed  by  their  lodes,  and  difcou- 
raged  l)y  their  ill  fucccfs,  to  dilfolve  by  thofc  mutual 
diiVenfions  which  had  begun  totake  place  among  them. 
The  prince,  however,  hurried  on  by  his  natural  impe- 
tuofiiy,  gave  immediate  orders  for  fighting.  The  battle 
was  loll,  the  royal  army  entirely  puflied  off  the  field, 
and  the  train  of  artillery  taken.  Immediately  after  this 
unfortunate  aftion  the  marquis  of  Newcadle  left  the 
kingdom,  and  prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lancalliire. 
The  city  of  York  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days,  and 
Newcaflle  foon  after  taken  by  florni. 

This  was  a  fatal  below  to  the  royal  canfe,  and  far 
from  being  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge  by  the  king  over  Waller,  or  even  by  the 
difarming  of  Elfex's  forces,  which  happened  on  the  id 
of  September.  On  the  27th  of  Oftober,  anothtr  battle 
was  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the  royalifts  were 
worlled,  but  foon  after  retrieved  their  honour  at  Dcn- 
nington  caftle,  which  finiihcd  the  campaign  in  1644. 

In  164J,  a  negociation  was  again  fet  on  foot,  and 
the  coramiflioners  met  at  Oxbridge  on  the  50th  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  but  it  was  foon  found  inipoffible  to  come  to  any 
agreement.  The  demands  of  the  parliament  were  ex- 
orbitant ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  their  commiirioners 
owned  them  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  The 
king  was  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  40  of  the  mod  confiderablc  of  his  Englilh 
fubjects,  and  19,  of  his  Scots,  together  with  all  the 
Popilh  recufants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was 
inlifted  that  48  more,  with  all  the  members  of  cither 
houfe  who  had  fat  in  the  parliament  called  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced 
the  king's  party,  Ihould  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office,  be  forbid  the  exercife  of  their  profeffions,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parliament. 
It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king  ^ould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  lixih,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficientiy  an- 
nihilated by  thefe  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
court  of  wards  (hould  be  abolilhed ;  that  all  the  con- 
fiderable  officersof  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges,  fliould 
be  appointed  by  parliament  ;  and  that  the  right  of 
peace  and  war  fliould  not  be  exercifed  without  confent 
of  parliament.  A  little  before  the  commencement  of 
this  fruitlefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  ihow  their  de- 
termined refolution  to  proceed  in  the  fame  haughty  iin- 
perious  method  in  which  they  had  begun,  brought  to 
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the  block  archbilhop  Laud,  who  had  long  been  a  pri-     rritaiii. 
foner  in  the  tower,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  offence  ^~^      ' 

10  any-  ^  ,  ExecutioB 

While  the  king's  affairs  thus  went  intodecay  in  Eng-  of  Laud, 
land,  they  fcemed  to  revive  a  little  in  Scotland,  thro'  ^, 
the  conduct  and  valour  of  the  earl  of  Montrofc,  a  young  Exploits  of 
nobleman  newly  returned  from  his  travels.  He  had  been  the  earl  of 
introduced  to  the  king;  but  not  meeting  with  an  agree-  Montrofe 
able  reception,  had  gone  over  to  the  covenanters,  and  inScotland 
been  active  in  forwarding  all  their  violence.  Being 
commidioned,  however,  by  the  tables,  to  wait  upon  the 
king  while  the  army  lay  at  Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained 
by  the  civilities  and  rarelfes  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himfclf  entirely,  though  fecretly, 
to  his  fervice.  For  attempting  to  form  an  alfociation 
in  favour  of  the  royal  caule,  Montrofe  was  quickly 
thrown  intoprifon  ;  but  being  again  releafcd,  he  found 
the  king  ready  to  give  car  to  his  counfels,  which  were 
of  the  boldelt  .md  molt  daring  kind.  Though  the 
whole  nation  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  the  cove- 
nanters,  though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  admini- 
ftration,  he  undertook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of 
the  few  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raifc 
fuch  commotions,  as  would  loon  oblige  thofe  malccon- 
tents  to  rccal  the  forces  which  had  fo  fenfibly  thrown 
the  balance  in  the  favour  of  parliament.  The  defeat 
at  Marflon-moor,  had  left  him  no  hopes  of  any  fuc- 
cours  from  England  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  IH- 
pulatc  with  the  carl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland, 
for  fome  fupply  of  men  from  that  country.  And  he 
himfelf,  having  ufed  various  difguifes,  and  pafRd 
through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland,  where  he 
lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands. 

The  Irifh  did  not  exceed  iioo  foot,  very  ill  armed. 
Montrofe  immediately  put  himfclf  at  their  head  ;  and, 
being  joined  by  i;oo  Highlanders,  attacked  lord  Elcho, 
who  lay  at  Perth  with  6000  men,  utterly  defeated 
him,  and  killed  2000  of  the  covenanters.  He  next 
marched  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken  arras 
before,  but  been  fupprelTed  by  the  covenanters.  Ac 
Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  lord  Bur- 
ley,  who  commanded  2500  men.  Montrofe,  how- 
ever, by  this  vi(5tory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
pofcd ;  the  marquis  of  Huntly  fhowed  no  inclination 
to  join  an  army  where  he  was  fo  much  edipfed  by  the 
general. 

Montrofe  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  fituaiion. 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  carl  of  Lothian,  was  behind 
him  witli  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  Murray,  Rofs,  and  Caiihnefs,  to  the  num- 
ber of  5000,  oppofcd  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order 
to  fave  his  troops,  he  turned  afide  into  the  hills  ;  and 
after  fome  inarches  and  countermarches,  Argyle  came 
up  with  him  at  Faivy  caflle;  and  here,  after  fome  fkir- 
milhes,  in  which  he  was  always  viftorious,  Montrofe 
got  clear  of  a  fupcrior  army,  and  by  a  quick  march 
through  thefe  almoft  inacceflible  moimtains  put  him- 
fclf abibhitely  beyond  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  deftruftive  of  his  army. 
After  every  vietory  his  Scots  foldicrs  went  home  to  en- 
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joy  the  fpoil  they  had  acqiiireJ  ;  and  liad  his  army 
been  compofed  of  thcie  only,  he  miift  have  foon  been 
abandoned  altogether  :  but  his  IriHimtn  having  no 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in  e- 
very  fortune.  With  ilicfc,  therefore,  and  fome  rein- 
forcements of  the  Aiholnien  and  IMacdonalds,  Monirofe 
fell  fiiddenly  upon  j'^rgyle's  country,  kiting  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Argyie,  coilerting  30CO  men, 
raarcheil  in  quell  of  tlie  enemy,  who  had  retired  wiih 
their  plunder  ;  and  he  lay  at  Iniicrlochy,  fuppofing 
himfclf  to  be  ftill  at  a  ;;ood  diflance  from  them.  The 
earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon  of  Inver- 
nefs,  and  a  body  of  5000  new-levied  troops,  frtilcd 
the  royalifts  on  the  other  fide,  and  threattned  them 
with  total  dcdniclion.  By  a  quick  aiul  unrxpecfed 
march,  Montrol'c  hallcncd  to  Innerlochy,  and  prcl'ented 
himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  coiivenanttrs.  Ar- 
gyie alone,  feizcd  with  a  panic,  deferted  his  army. 
They  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  however;  but  were  at 
lall  defeated  and  purfiied  with  great  flaiightcr:  after 
which  Montrofe  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  High- 
landers; Seaforth's  army  difperfedof  itfelf;  and  the  lord 
Gordon,  eldell  fon  to  the  marquis  of  Hunlly,  liavingcf- 
caped  from  his  uncle  Argyie,  who  had  hitherto  detained 
him,  now  joined  Montrofe  svith  a  conllderable  number 
of  his  followers,  attended  by  tlie  earl  of  Aboync. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  thelt  vidorits, 
fent  for  Baillie,  an  officer  of  rrpmation,  from  England  ; 
and,  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrcy,  fcnt  ihem 
with  a  confiderablc  army  againft  the  royalids.  Mon- 
trofe, with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked 
Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the  covenant  ; 
and  having  carried  it  by  alFiult,  had  given  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  folditrs;  when  Baillie  and  Urrcy  with 
tiieir  whole  force  came  upon  him.  He  inllantly  called 
nft'his  foldiers  from  ti'.c  plunder ;  put  them  in  order; 
fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moil  fkilful  mcafures  ;  and 
having  marched  60  miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much 
fuperior,  without  (lopping,  or  allowing  his  foldiers  the 
leall  lleep  or  refrelhmcnt,  at  lafl  fccurcd  himfclf  in  the 
mountains.  His  aniagonifls  now  divided  their  forces, 
ill  order  to  carry  on  the  war  again.1  an  enemy  who 
furprifed  them  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches 
as  by  the  boldncfs  ot  his  cntcrprizcs.  Urrey  met  him 
with  4000  men,  a:  Alderne  near  luverncfs  ;  and  trull- 
ing  to  his  fuperiority  in  numbers  (for  Montrofe  had 
only  aooo  men),  attacked  him  in  the  poll  which  he 
had  chofcn.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his  right  wing 
in  flrong  ground,  drew  the  bell  of  his  forces  to  the  o- 
thcr,  and  left  no  main  body  between  ihem  ;  a  defect 
which  he  artfully  concealed  by  lliowing  a  few  men 
ihrough  trees  and  bulhcs  with  which  that  ground  was 
covered.  That  Urrcy  might  have  no  Icifiirc  10  per- 
ceive the  flratagcm,  he  inllantly  led  his  wing  10  the 
charge,  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  convenanicrs,  drove 
them  off  the  field,  and  abtained  a  complete  victory  o- 
ver  them.  Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge 
Urrey's  defeat  ;  but  he  himfclf  met  with  a  like  fate 
at  Allord.  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry,  lined  his  troops 
of  horfc  with  infantry  ;  and,  after  putting  the  enemy's 
horfe  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot, 
which  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  the  gallant  lord  Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts. 
— Having  thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his 
vigour  always  rendered  as  dccifivc  as  ihey  were  fucccfs- 


ful,  he  prepared  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, in  order  to  put  a  total  period  to  the  power  ol 
the  conveninicrs,  and  dillipatc  the  parliament,  which 
with  great  pomp  and  folemoiiy  they  had  ordered  to 
mett  at  St  Johnftone's. 

While  Montrofe  was  thus  fignalizing  his  valour  in 
the  north,  Fairfax,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under 
his  name,  employed  himfelf  in  bringingin  a  neiu  mode/ 
into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the  whole 
troops  into  a  different  (liape  ;  and  never  furely  was  a 
more  lingular  army  enabliftied,  than  that  which  was 
now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parlkmcnt.  To  the  greateft 
number  of  the  regiments  chaplains  were  not  appointed. 
The  officers  adumed  the  fpiritual  duty,  and  united  it 
t\iih  their  military  functions.  During  the  intervals  ot 
adion  they  occupied  thenifelves  in  fcrmons,  prayers, 
and  exhortations.  Rapturous  ecflacics  fupplied  ihc 
place  of  Andy  and  reflection  ;  and  while  the  zealous 
devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremeditated 
harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which  to  their 
own  lurprife,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in  upon 
them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  illapfcs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they  excluded 
the  minifler  from  his  pulpit  ;  and,  ufurping  his  place, 
conveyed  ihtir  fcntiments  to  the  audience  with  all  the 
authority  that  followed  their  power,  their  valour,  and 
their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  apparent  zeal 
.ind  fervour.  The  private  foldiers  were  feizcd  with  the 
fame  fpirit ;  and  in  (liort,  fuch  an  cnihuliafm  feized  the 
whole  army  as  was  perhaps  fcarcc  ever  equalled. 

The  royalills  ridiculed  this  fanaiicifin  of  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  without  being  fenfiblc  how  much  rea- 
fon  they  had  to  dread  it.  They  were  at  this  time  c- 
qual,  if  not  fuperior,  in  numbers  to  ihcir  enemies  ;  but 
fo  licentious,  that  they  were  become  more  formidable 
to  their  friends  than  their  enemies.  The  commanders 
were  moll  of  them  men  of  diflblutc  characters  ;  in  the 
wcfl  efpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  univerfal 
fpoil  and  bavock  were  committed  ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the  army  j  fo  that 
the  moll  devoted  friends  both  to  the  church  and  llaic 
wiflied  there  for  fuch  fucccfs  to  the  parliamentary  fuiccs 
as  might  put  an  end  10  thcfc  diforders. 

The  natural  coiifeijutnce  of  fuch  cnihuliafm  in  the 
parliameniary  army,  and  liceniioufnefs  in  that  of  the 
king,  was.  that  equal  numbers  of  the  latter  would  no 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  former.  This 
appeared  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  where  the 
forces  were  nearly  equal  ;  but  after  an  obflinate  en- 
gagement, Charles  was  entirely  defeated,  5C0  of  his 
officers  and  4000  private  men  made  prifoners,  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  to- 
tally dii'perfed  ;  fo  that  fcarce  any  viflory  could  be 
more  complete. 

After  this  fat.al  battle,  the  king  retired  firA  to  Here- 
ford, then  to  Abergavenny  ;  ana  remained  fome  time 
in  Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  raifmg  a  body  of  in- 
fantry in  liicfe  quarters  already  harrall'ed  and  exhaulled. 
His  affairs  now,  however,  went  to  ruin  in  all  quarters. 
Kairiax  retook  Leiceftrr  on  the  i7;h  of  June.  On  the 
lOlh  of  July,  he  railed  the  fiege  ut  Taunton  j  and  the 
royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Somerfet.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Fairfax, 
and  beat  frmn  their  poll,  with  the  lofs  of  ;oo  kSlleJ 
and   14CO   iak«i  prifoners.      This   was  followed  by 
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tlie  lofs  of  UriJgcAvater,  which  Fairfax  took  ihrce  days 
after  J  making  tlic  garrifon,  to  the  miiiiber  of  2600 
iiifii,  prifoncrs  of  war.  He  then  rediiccil  Bath  and 
Sharbiun;  and  on  the  nth  of  Septcinhtr  Brillol  was 
fiirrendcrcd  to  him  by  prince  Rupert,  though  a  few 
days  before  he  had  boaftcd  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  for  four  months.  This  fo 
enraged  the  king,  that  he  immediately  recalled  all  the 
prince's  commillions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond 
fea.- 

The  Scots  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  themfelves 
maftcrs  of  Carliile  after  an  obflinatc  fiege,  marched 
foiuluvards  and  inverted  Hereford;  but  were  obliged 
to  raife  the  ficge  on  the  king's  approach.  And  this 
was  the  laft  glimplc  of  fucccfs  that  attended  his  arms. 
Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Cheller,  which  was 
anew  befiegcd  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  colonel 
Jones,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  Pointz,  and  an  engage- 
ment immediately  cnfucd.  While  the  figlit  was  con- 
tinued with  great  obllinacy,  and  viiflory  feemed  to  in- 
cline to  the  royalifls.  Tones  fell  upon  them  from  the  o- 
ther  fide,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  600  killed 
and  1000  taken  prifoners.  The  king  with  the  remains 
of  his  army  fled  to  Newark ;  and  irom  thence  efcaped 
to  Oxford,  where  he  lliui  himfclf  up  during  the  winter 
feafon. 

After  the  furrender  of  Briftol,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
having  divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched  wefl- 
wards  in  order  to  complete  the  conqucft  of  Devonlhire 
and  Cornwall ;  the  Latter  attacked  the  king's  garrifons 
which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Brillol.  Nothing  was  able  to 
(land  before  thefc  viftorions  generals;  every  town  was 
obliged  to  fiibmit,  and  every  body  of  troops  that  pre- 
tended to  refifl:  were  utterly  defeated.  At  laft,  news 
arrived,  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  fome  more  fuccef- 
ies,  was  defeated  ;  and  tlius  the  only  hope  of  the  royal 
party  was  dellroyed. 

When  that  brave  general  drfccnded  into  tlie  fouthern 
counties,  the  covenanters,  alTcmbling  their  whole  force, 
met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle 
at  Killyth.  Here  he  olnained  his  moft  mer.iorable  vic- 
tory: 6000  of  the  covenanter;*  were  killed  on  tlie  fpot, 
and  no  remains  of  an  army  left  them  in  Scotland.  Many 
noblemen,  who  fccretly  favoured  the  roy.il  caufe,  now 
declared  openly  for  it  when  ihey  faw  a  force  able  to 
fupport  them.  The  marquis  of  Douglafs,  the  carls  of 
Annan  laic  and  Harifitld,  the  lords  Fleming,  Seton, 
Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others,  docked  to  the 
royal  (land  ird.  Eifinburgh  opened  its  gates,  and  gave 
liberty  to  all  i!ie  prifoncrs  there  dtiaiucd  by  the  cove- 
nanters. A'nong  the  rell  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  to 
Airly,  vvliofe  (aniily  had  contributed  very  much  to  the 
vidory  gained  at  Kilfyth. — David  LtHy  was  detached 
from  the  army  in  England,  and  march' d  10  the  relief 
of  his  diflrefl'cd  party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advan- 
ced Hill  further  to  the  fouih,  allured  by  the  vain  hopes, 
both  of  roufing  to  arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire, 
and  Roxborough,  who  had  promifed  10  join  him  ;  and 
of  obtaining  from  England  lomc  fipply  of  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  very  deticient.  Ky  iht  negligence  of  his 
fcouts.  Lefty,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the  forcft,  furprized 
his  army,  much  diminiflicd  in  numbers  from  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
according  to  cuftom,  to  fccnre  thtir  plunder.  After  a 
fliarp  conriift,  in  wliich  Montrofe  exerted  great  valour. 


his  forces  were  routed  by  Ltfiy's  cavalry,  and  he  liim-    I-titjis. 
fcif  forced  to  (ly  to  the  mouniaii.s.  ■* — ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  aifeding  than  the  fituation  ^^^  \^* 
ill  which  the  king  now  was.  He  now  rtfolvcd  to  grant  Aineiuiers 
the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fciii  them  repeated  himfclf  to 
niellages  to  this  jnirpofc,    but  they  never  deigned  to  the  Scots, 
make  him  the  lead  reply.     At  laft,   after  rcpn^aching 
him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war,  they  told  l.ini 
that  they  were  preparing  fome  bills,  to  which,  if  he 
would  confcnt,  they  would   then  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  pacific  inclinations.     Fairfax,   in  the  mean  time, 
was  advancing  with  a  viclorious  army  in  order  to  lay 
fiege  to  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  rather  than  fubniii  to  be 
taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infulent  fiib- 
jedls,  refolved  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  Scots,  who  had 
never  teftified  fuch  implacable  animofiiy  againll  him, 
and  to  truft  to  their  loyalty  for  the  reft.     After  pafling 
through  many  bye-ways  and  crofsroads,  be  arrived  in 
company  with  only  two  perfons,  Dr  Hudfon  and  Mr 
Afliburnham,  at  the  Scots  camp  before  Newark,  and 
difcovered  himfelf  to  lord  Leven  their  general.  145 

The  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex-  Who  fell 
peeled  from  thefe  infatuated  bigots,  deftitute  of  every  '""''  5"  ''^^ 
principle  of  reafon,  honour,  or  humanity.  Inflead  of^"S"'"" 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  diftreflcs  of  their  fovcreign, 
they  fuftercd  him  to  be  infuUed  by  the  clergymen. 
They  immediately  fent  an  account  of  his  arrival  to  the 
Englilh  parliament,  and  they  as  quickly  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  up  their  prifuner. 
The  Scots  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  the  recovery 
of  their  arrears  due  10  them  by  the  Englilh.  A  great 
deal  was  really  due  tJiem,  and  they  claimed  much  more 
than  aftually  belonged  to  them.  At  laft  after  various 
debates  between  them  and  the  parliament,  in  which 
they  pretended  to  great  honour,  and  infiftcd  upon  ma- 
ny punftilios,  it  was  agreed,  that  upon  payment  of 
L.  400,000,  the  Scots  fliould  deliver  up  the  king  to  his 
enemies;  and  this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  Thus 
the  Scots  jiifily  fell  under  the  cenfure  of  having  fold 
their  king  who  had  thrown  himfelf  upon  their  mercy; 
a  flain  prcnliar  tothe  nation,  and  unparalleled  in  hifto- 
ry  either  ancient  or  modern.  It  muft,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  iniamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch 
an  inlluence  on  the  Scots  parliament,  that  they  once 
voted  that  the  king  ftiould  be  protected  and  liis  liberty 
inlifted  on.  But  the  general  alfimbly  interpoftd  ;  and 
pronounced,  that  as  he  had  reluftd  10  take  the  cove- 
nant which  was  preifed  on  him,  it  became  not  ihe  god- 
ly to  concern  themfelves  about  iiis  fortunes.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  parliament  utre  obliged  to  re- 
trai.1  iheir  vote.  The  king,  being  delivered  over  to 
the  Englilh  commiflioners,  was  condiidcd  under  a 
guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  county  of  Northan  pion, 
where  he  was  very  rigoroully  confined  ;  his  ancient  ftr- 
vants  being  difmilirc),  himli  If  debarred  from  viiits,  and 
all  conimunicaiion  cut  off  wiih  his  fvienils  or  innily.  j  g 

Ihe  civil  war  lieing  now  over,  the  king  al  folved  his  The  aimy 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  tlu  parliament  had  hcgin  to  u- 
now  no  enemy  to  fear  bii,  their  own  troops.     From  fuT ''"^fo- 
this  quarter  their  danger  only  arofe  ;   and    it  was  not '"'■'■'^'S" 
long  before  they  found  theiifclves  in  the  fame  unforiu-  P"'*^''''- 
nate  fituation    10  which   they  h.id    r;diieed    the  king. 
The  majority  of  the  houfe  were  PrelLyterians,  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  were  independents.    The  former, 
fooii  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  feeing  every  thing 
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l>ritain.   reJiiceil  to  oheJicnce,  propofed  to  diibatiil  s  conliJer- 
*      "       '  able  part  of  tlie  army,  and  (end  the  rcflovtr  to  Ireland. 
Thiswas  by  nomcaiis  relilhcd,  and  Cromwell  took  care 
to  heigbtcii  the  diiratisfacHon.     Inflcad  ot"  preparing  to 
(iifbaud,  therct'ore,  the  foldicrs  rcfolvcd  to  petition  ; 
and  they  began  by  dellring  an  indemnity,  ratified  by 
the  king,  tor  any  illegal  aiitions  which  tbey  might  have 
committed  during  the  war.     The  commons  voted  that 
this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  &c.  and  tlircat- 
j^y         ened  to  proceed  againfl  the  promoters  of  it  as  enemies 
A  military  to  the  ftate  and  dilhirbcrs  of  the  public  peace.     The 
parliament  army  now  began  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.     In  oppofi- 
formed.       tion  to  the  parliament  at  Wtilminllcr,  a  military  par- 
liament was  formed.     The  principal  officers  formed  a 
council  to  reprefent  the  body  of  peers  ;  the  foldicrs  c- 
leifted  two  men  out  of  each  company  to  reprefent  the 
commons,  and  thefe  were  called  the  agitators   cf  the 
army  ;  and  of  this  alTembly  Cromwell  took  care  to  be  a 
member.     Tlic  new  parliament  foon  found  many  grie- 
vances to  be  redrell'cd  ;   and  fpeciried  fome  of  the  niofl 
conlidcrable.     The  commons  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
every  requcft,  and  the  demands  of  the  agitators  role  in 
proportion.     The  commons  accufcd  the  army  of  mii. 
liny  and  fediiion  ;  the  army  retorted  the  charge,  and  al- 
148         Icgcd  that  the  king  had  been  depofcd  only    to  make 
Cromwell    Way  for  their  ufurpations.  Cromwell,  in  themean  time, 
ftizes  the     who   fccretly   conducted  all  the  mcafurcs  of  the  army, 
tmg.  while  he  exclaimed  againll  their  violence,  rcfolvcd  to 

feize  the  king's  perfon.  Accordingly  aparty  of  50ohorfe 
appeared  at  H(dml)y  callle,  under  the  command  of 
one  Joyce,  originally  a  taylor,  but  now  a  cornet;  and 
by  this  man  was  the  king  conducilcd  to  the  army,  v.  ho 
were  haflening  to  their  ren  Jczvousat  Triplo-heath  near 
Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  them, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  im- 
mediately invelled  with  the  fupreme  command. 

The  commons  now  faw  the  defigns  of  the  army  ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  all  reliftancc  was  become  vain  :  Crom- 
well advanced  with  precipitation,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
at  St  Alban's.  Even  fubmilTion  was  now  tonopurpofe  ; 
the  army  flill  rofe  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as 
thefe  demands  were  gratified,  till  at  lalt  they  claimed  a 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  fettling 
the  nation. 

Cromwell  began  by  accufing  eleven  members  of  the 
lioufe,  the  very  leaders  of  the  prcfbyteriaii  party,  as 
guilty  of  high  trcafon,  and  being  enemies  of  the  army. 
The  commons  were  willing  to  proteft  them  ;  but  the 
army  infilling  on  their  difmilfion,  they  voluntarily  left 
the  houfe.  At  lall  the  citizens  of  London,  finding  the 
conllitution  totally  overturned,  and  a  military  defpotifm 
beginning  to  take  place,  inftead  of  the  kingly  one  they 
were  formerly  afraid  of,  began  to  think  fcrioally  of  re- 
prelnng  the  infolencc  of  the  troops.  The  common  coun- 
cil alFembled  the  militia  of  the  city  ;  the  works  were 
manned  ;  and  a  manifello  publilhcd,  aggravating  the 
hollile  intentions  of  the  army.  Finding  that  the  com- 
mons, in  compliance  with  the  requell  of  the  army,  had 
voted  that  the  city-militia  fliould  be  difbandcd,  the 
multitude  rofe,  bcfieged  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  reverie  tiiat  vote  ihcy  had  fo  lately  paf- 
fcd.  The  alFcmbly  was,  of  confcijucnce,  divided  into 
two  parties  ;  the  greater  part  fiding  with  the  citizens  ; 
but  the  minority,  with  the  two  fpcakcrs  at  their  head. 
Vol.  III. 


were  for  encouraging  the  army.    Accordingly  the  two    Britain. 

fpcakcrs,  with  62  of  the  members,  fccretly  retired  from  ' " ' 

the  houfe,  and  threw  themfelves  under  tiie  proteAion  sivVtwo 
of  the  army,  who  were  then  at  Hounflow-heath.  They  nicJbe«"f 
were  received  with  Ihoutsand  acclamations;  their  intc-  parliimtot 
grity  was  extolled;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  foldiery,  j  'n  the 
to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  now  moved  forward  to  ^'^'")- 
rcinllate  them  in  their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  houfe  which  was 
left,  rcfolvcd  to  refift  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 
They  chofe  new  fpcakcrs,  gave  orders  for  enlilting 
troops,  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  t!ie  lines  ■,  and 
the  whole  city  boldly  rcfolvcd  to  rcfifl  the  invafion. 
But  this  refolution  only  held  wliile  the  enemy  was  at  a  ijo 
diilancc  ;  for  when  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedi-  The  red 
ence  and  fubmiiTion  :  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  ge-  f'jbmit. 
ncral,  who  attended  the  two  fpeakers  and  the  reft  of 
the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  ele- 
ven impeached  members  being  acciifed  as  casfes  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  mofb  of  them  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  nuiyor,  flicrif}',  and  three  aldermen, 
were  fcnt  to  the  tower;  fevcral  citizens,  and  officersof 
the  militia,  were  committed  to  prifon;  the  lircs  about 
the  city  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  the  command  of 
the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax. 

It  now  only  remained  to  difpofc  of  the  king,  who 
remained  a  prifor.cr  at  Hampton-court.  The  indepen- 
dent army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  onona 
hand;  and  the  preibytcrians,  in  name  of  both  houfes, 
on  the  other;  treated  with  him  ftparattly  in  private. 
He  had  fomctimcs  even  hopes,  that,  ia  thefe  ftruggles 
for  power,  he  might  have  been  chofen  mediator  in  the 
difpute  ;  and  he  expctted  that  the  kingdom  at  laft,  be- 
ing fcnfible  of  the  mifcries  of  anarchy,  wouldof  its  own 
accord  be  huflied  into  its  former  tranquil  condition. 
At  this  lime  he  was  treated  with  fome  fiatiering  marks 
of  dirtinclion;  he  was  permitted  to  converfc  with  his 
old  fervants  ;  his  chaplains  were  permitted  to  attend 
him,  and  celebrate  divine  fervice  their  own  way.  But 
tlie  moll  exquifite  pleafurc  he  enjoyed  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  children,  with  whom  he  had  fcveral  inter- 
views. The  meeting  on  thefe  occafions  was  lb  pathe- 
tic, that  Crcmwellhinifclf,  who  was  once prcfcnt,  could 
not  help  being  moved,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
lie  never  beheld  fuch  an  affccling  fcene  before.  But 
thefe  inftanccs  of  refpeft  were  of  no  long  continuance. 
As  foon  as  the  army  had  gained  a  complete  vidory  over 
the  houfe  of  commons,  the  king  was  treated  not  only 
with  the  greateft  dilrefpeft,  but  even  kept  in  continual  rjt 
alarms  for  his  own  perfonal  faff  ly.  The  conlcqucncc  Chirlct 
of  this  was,  that  Charles  at  laft  reiblvcd  to  withdraw  "fo'vcf  t« 
himftlf  from  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  nth  '"^"b* 
of  November  1647,  attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berkc-  '"^  **** 
Icy,  Aihburnham,  and  Leg,  he  pnvattly  left  Hairp- 
ton-court ;  and  his  efcapc  was  not  difcovcrcd  till  near 
an  hour  after  ;  wlien  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber, 
found  on  the  table  fome  letters  dircfled  to  the  parlia- 
ment, to  the  general,  and  to  the  ofliccr  who  had  at- 
tended him.  Ail  night  he  travelled  through  the  I'oreft, 
and  arrived  next  ilay  at  Tichfield,  a  feat  of  the  carl  of 
Souihampton,  where  refidcd  the  countefs  dewagcr,  a 
woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might 
lafely  cniruft  his  perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this 
place,  he  had  gone  to  the  fea-coA  :  and  exprclTcd  great 
4  F  Aiuueqf 
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Britain,    anxiety  tliat  a  fliip  which  he  feemed  to  look  for  had     of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them  battle.    Eritiin, 
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not  arrived.  He  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  con- 
cealed at  Tichfield  :  the  i]iicltion  was,  what  nicafure 
fliould  next  be  embraced  ?  in  the  ncit^hbourhood  lay 
the  ille  of  Wight,  of  wliich  Hammond  was  governor. 
This  man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  which 
was  a  very  unfavonrable  circumllance  ;  yet  becaiifc  the 
governor  was  ntpliew  to  Dr  Hammond  the  king's  fa- 
vourite chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  rccourfe 
to  him  in  the  prefcnt  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Alhbiirnham  and 
Berkely  were  dil'patchcd  to  the  illand.  They  had  or- 
ders not  to  intorm  Hammond  of  the  place  where  the 
king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  tirll  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  him  not  to  deliver  tip  his  majcfty,  even  though 


He  attacked  them  one  after  another  ;  routed  and  dif- 
pcrCcdthem;  took  Hamilton  prifoner  j  and,  following 
his  blow,  entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  whic(i 
he  fettled  entirely  to  his  laiisfattion.  An  infurreftion 
in  Kent  was  quelled  by  Fairfax  with  the  fame  cafe; 
and  nothing  but  fiiccefs  attended  all  this  ulurper's  at- 
tempts. 

During  thefe  contentions,  the  king,  who  was  kept 
a  prilbner  at  Carifbiokc  caltle,  continued  to  iiegociaie 
with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  unfpcakable  cala- 
mities of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  now  faw  no 
other  method  or  dcllroying  the  military  power,  but  to 
deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  propofals  tor  an  ac- 
commodation palled  between  tile  captive  king  and  the 
commons  ;   but  (he  great  obllacle  wliich  had  all  along 
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the  parliament  and   army  Ihould  require  him ;  but  re-     flood  in  the  way,  flill  kept  them  from  agreeing.    This 

flore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  protect  him.     u.i. :.._■.  .._r.  ,-__  ..    .i^im,   _..:,• .. .. 

The  promife  would  have  been  but  a  (lender  fecurily  : 
yet  even  without  exafting  it,  Alhburnham  imprudent- 
ly, if  not  treachcroudy,  brought  Hammond  to  Tich- 
field ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into 
his  h  inds,  and  to  attend  him  to  Cariibroke  callle  in 
the  Ille  of  Wight,  where,  though  he  was  received  with 
great  dcmonllraiions  of  rcfpect  and  kindnefs,  he  was 
in  reality  a  prilbner. 

While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  fituation, 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  loling  all  the 
fruits  of  his  former  fchemts,  by  having  his  own  prin- 
ciples turned  againll  himfelf.  Among  thelmlcpen- 
dents,  who  in  general  were  for  no  cccleliaftical  fubor- 
dination,  a  fet  of  men  grew  up  called  Icvsllers,  who 
difallowed  all  fubordination  whatlbevcr,  and  declared 
that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  ge- 
neral, but  JefusChrifl.  Though  this  would  have  gone 
down  very  well  with  Cromwell  as  long  as  it  was  only 
directed  againlt  his  enemies,  he  did  not  fo  well  relilli  it 
when  applied  to  himfelf.  Having  intimation  that  the 
levellers  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  he  unexpec- 
tedly appeared  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red  regi- 
ment, which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible.  He 


was  the  king's  refufing  to  abolidi  epifcopacy,  though 
he  conlented  to  alter tiic  liturgy.  Hov.cver,  the  treaty 
was  Hill  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  parliament  for 
the  firlt  lime  feemed  in  carnefl  to  conclude  their  nego- 
ciations.  But  all  was  now  too  late.  The  viftorious 
army,  with  Croniwellat  theirhead,  advanced  to  Wind- 
for,  and  with  furious  remonllranees  began  to  demand 
vengeance  on  the  king.  The  unhappy  monarch  had 
been  lately  fent  under  confinement  to  that  pl.;ce  ;  and 
from  iheiice  he  was  now  conveyed  to  Hurll-caftle  in 
Hamplliirc,  oppofite  to  the  ille  of  Wight.  The  par- 
liament in  the  mean  time  began  to  ifllie  ordinances  for 
a  more  etfedual  oppoiltion  to  thefe  military  encroach- 
ments, when  they  were  allonillied  by  a  mclfage  from 
Cromwell,  that  he  intended  paying  them  a  vilit  next 
day  with  his  whole  army;  and  in  the  mean  lime  or- 
dering thein  to  raife  him  L.  40,000  on  the  city  of 
London. 

The  commons,  though  deflitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing, had  IHU  the  courage  to  refift,  and  to  attempt 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  to  finifli  the  treaty  they 
had  begun  with  the  ki<ig.  They  had  taken  into  con- 
fideration  the  whole  of  his  concellions ;  and  though 
they  had  formerly  voted  them  nnfatisfaftory,  they  now 


demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  thefe  meetings     renewed  the  confultation  with  great  vigour.     After  a 


and  murmurings  meant;  he  expollnlated  with  them 
upon  the  danger  and  confcquencc  of  their  precipitant 
fchemcs,  and  dcfired  them  immediately  to  depart.  In- 
flead  of  obeying,  however,  they  returned  an  infolent 
.nnfwer  ;  wherefore  rufhing  on  them  in  a  fury,  he  laid 
two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards  difpcriing 
the  reft,  he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  hanged  upon 


violent  debate  which  lalled  three  days,  it  was  carried 
in  the  king's  favour  by  a  majority  of  129  againft  83, 
that  his  conceihons  were  a  foundation  for  the  houfesto 
proceed  upon  in  fettling  the  aflairs  of  the  nation.  This 
was  the  lail  attempt  in  his  favour;  for  the  next  day 
colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  blockaded  1 
the  houfe  ;  and  feizing  in  the  paflage  41  members  of  1 
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the   fpot,  and  fent  others  to  London  ;  and  thus  dif-     the  Prefbyterian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low  room  be-  pwge. 
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fipated  a  fa<51ion  no  otherwife  criminal  than  in  having 
followed  his  own  example. 

Cromwell's  a;iihority  was  greatly  increafed  by  the 
laff  mentioned  aftion  ;  but  it  became  irreliftiblc  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  new  and  unexpected  addition  to  his  fuc- 
celfcs.  The  Scots,  perhaps  alhamed  of  the  reproach 
of  having  fold  their  king,  and  Itimulated  farther  by  the 


longing  to  the  houfe,  that  palled  by  the  denomination 
oi  Hell.  Above  i6o  member^  more  were  excluded  ; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  molt  furious 
and  determined  of  the  Independents,  in  all  not  exceed- 
ing 60.  This  atrocious  invalion  of  parliamentary  rights 
commonly  pafled  by  the  name  of  Pride's  purge,  and 
the  remaining  members  were  called  the  Riii/ip.    Thefe 


Independents,  who  took  all  occafiuns  to  mortify  them,  foon  voted,  that  the  tranfactions  of  the  houfe  a  few  days 

raifed  an  army  in  his  favour,  and  the  chief  command  before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that  their  general's 

tvas  given   to  the  earl  of  Hamilton  ;  while  Langdale,  conduiFl  was  ju(t  and  necellary. 

who  proftlled  himtclf  at  the  head  of  the  more  bigottcd  Nothing  now  remained,   to  complete  the  wiekcd- 

pariy   who  had  taken   the  covenant,  marched  at  the  ncls  of  this  parliament,  but  the  murder  of  the  king.    In 

head  of  his  feparaie  body,  and  both  invaded  the  north  this  allembly,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  mofl  obfcure 

of  England.     Though  thefe   two  armies  amounted  to  citizens,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  committee  was  ap- 

abovc  20,000  men,  yet  Crojnwcll,  at  the  head  of  Sooo  pointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  agaiijfl  the  king;  and 
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Britain,  on-their  report,  a  vote  pafTcil  declaring  it  trenfon  in  a 
—\r^—  king  [0  levy  war  agaiiill  liis  parliament.  It  was  there- 
fore refolvcci,  that  an  liii;li  court  of  jullicc  (houlc!  be 
apiiointed,  to  try  his  ni.ijcfty  for  this  new  invented 
treafon.  For  form's  fake,  thcydcfircd  tlie  concurrence 
of  the  few  remaining  lords  in  tiic  upper  hoiile ;  but 
there  was  virtue  enough  left  in  that  body  inianiinoiilly 
to  rcjed  the  propofaj.  The  commons,  liowtver,  were 
not  to  be  (lopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obltacle.  They  voted 
tiiat  the  concurrence  of  tlic  houfe  of  lords  was  iinneccf- 
fary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  juft 
power.  To  add  to  ibtir  zeal,  a  woman  of  Hirtfiord- 
Ihire,  illumin:ited  by  prophetical  vifions,  dtlircd  ad- 
mittance, and  commiiuicited  a  revelation  the  pretend' 
ed  to  have  received  from  heaven.  Siie  alfureil  them 
that  their  meafures  were  eonfecrated  from  above,  and 
raiih'ed  by  the  lanftion  of  tlic  Holy  Ghoft.  This  in- 
telligence gave  them  great  conilort,  and  much  con* 
finned  them  in  their  prefcnt  relohitioiis. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  Ion  ot  a  batcher,  was  cora^ 
manded  to  conduct  the  king  from  Hurd-caltle  to  Wind- 
for,  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  atilicted  fub- 
jeois,  who  ran  to  have  a  fight  of  their  fovercign,  were 
greatly  afFcfted  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face 
and  perfon.  He  had  permitted  his  beard  to  grow  j 
his  hair  was  become  venerably  grey,  rather  by  the 
prelFure  of  anx'cty  than  the  hand  of  time  ;  while  the 
reft  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  niislortune  and 
decay.  He  had  long  been  attended  by  an  old  decrepid 
fcrvant  whofe  name  was  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  could 
only  deplore  his  maftef's  fate  without  being  able  to  re- 
venge his  caufe.  All  theexterior  fymbolsof  fovereiguty 
■were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants  had  orders  to 
fer*c  him  without  ceremony.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  perfuaded  that  his  adverfaries  would  bring 
him  to  a  formal  trial;  but  he  every  moment  expected 
to  be  difpatched  by  private  alfalTiuation. 

From  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  Jinuary  was  fpent  iil 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
court  of  j'iftice  conlilled  of  1:3  perfous  named  by  the 
commons;  but  of  thefe  never  above  70  met  upon  the 
trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  compofcd  of  theprin- 
cipil  officers  of  the  army,  mod  of  them  of  very  mean 
birth,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  London.  Hradlhaw  a  lawyer  was  cho- 
fen  prefident;  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  Doridans,  Steele,  and  Afkc,  were 
named  aifillants.  The  court  fat  in  Wcdminllcr-hall. 
When  the  king  wa^  brought  for  ,vird  before  the  court, 
he  was  cnndn<5lcd  by  the  macc-bcarcr  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  prilbuer, 
and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  ftill  maintained  the 
dignity  of  a  king.  His  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
folicitor,  acculing  him  of  having  been  the  caufe  o(  all 
the  bloodlhcd  wliich  followed  (ince  the  commencement 
of  the  war;  after  which  Bradlhaw  directed  his  dilcourfc 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  the  court  (xpeded  his  anfwcr. 

The  king  began  his  defence  with  declining  the  au- 
thority of  the  court.  He  reprefentcd,  that  having 
been  enjjai^cd  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfcs  of  parlia^ 
ment,  and  having  finilhed  almoll  every  article,  he  cx- 
pcded  a  different  treatment  from  what  be  had  now  re- 
ceived. He  perceived,  he  laid,  no  appearance  of  an 
tipper  houfe,  which  was  necelDry  loconirnuie  a  jtift 
IribuHal.     He  alleged  that  he  was  hinifelf  the  king  and 
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fountain  of  law,  and  confcqiiently  conld  rot  be  tried  Britain 
by  laws  to  which  he  bad  never  given  his  aflcnt ;  that  **  x  ■ 
having  been  cntrulled  with  thcliberiics  of  the  people, 
he  would  not  now  betray  them  by  recognizing  a  power 
founded  in  ufirpation  ;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  de- 
fence: but  that  before  I  hem  he  mud  decline  any  apo. 
logy  for  his  innocence,  lell  he  fliould  be  coi:fii!crcd  as 
the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  lor,  the  conltitutioii. 
Bradll'.aw,  in  order  10  fuppori  the  authority  of  the 
court,  inlided,  that  they  had  received  tiieir  authority 
from  the  people,  the  lource  of  all  right.  He  prellcd 
the  kin'j;  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  court  that 
was  del' gated  by  the  commons  of  Lnglaiid,  and  inter- 
rupted and  over-ruled  him  in  his  attempts  10  reply.  In 
this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before 
the  court,  and  as  often  perfilted  in  dctliniiig  its  jurif- 
diction.  Tiic  fourth  and  lad  lime  he  was  brought  be- 
fore this  fclf-crcated  tribunal,  as  he  was  proceeding 
thither,  he  « as  iiifidied  by  the  lolditrs  and  the  mob, 
who  cried  out,  "  Jillice!  jullice!  Execution  I  execu- 
tion I  but  he  coatiuued  iinilaunted.  His  judges  hav- 
ing now  examined  foine  wiinelies,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  againd  the 
forces  commiirioned  by  parliament,  they  pronounced 
fentence  againd  him.  He  feemed  \cry  anxious  at  tint 
time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
houfcs,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  intended  to  rcfign 
the  crown  to  his  fon  ;  but  the  court  rcfufcd  compli- 
ance, and  confidcred  his  requcd  as  an  artifice  to  delay 
judicc.  155 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  ihefc  inftances  of  He  i»  in- 
low-bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and  equal,  ]m  going '^"'■"* ''7 
through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  foU ''^' '"''*'"'' 
diers  and  rabble  were  again  indigated  to  cry  out,  Juf- 
tice  and  execution!  They  reviled  him  with  the  mod 
bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  infuhs,  one  mifcreant 
prefumcd  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his  fovcreign.  He  pa- 
tiently bore  their  infolence  :  "  Foor  fouls  (cried  be), 
they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  fame  manner  for 
fix-pence."  Thofe  of  the  populace  who  dill  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity  cxprelfed  their  forrow  in  fighs 
and  tears.  A  foldier  more  comp.iliionie  than  the  rell 
could  not  help  imploring  a  bltinng  on  his  royal  head. 
An  ofHcer  overhearing  him,  drnckihc  honed  ccniinel 
to  the  ground  before  the  king  ;  who  could  not  help 
faying,  that  the  punifhment  exceeded  the  offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  dclired  permif- 
fion  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  by  Dr  J  ixon  late  bilhop  of 
London.  Thefe  rcqueds  were  granted,  and  alto  ifircc 
days  to  prepare  for  execution.  Every  night  between 
his  fentence  and  execution,  the  king  (Irpt  found  as  ufual, 
though  the  noile  of  the  workmen  employed  in  framing  160 
the  (caffbld  continually  refoundi'd  in  hit  ears.  The  latal  His  eiecs- 
morning  being  at  lad  arrived,  he  rofe  early  ;  and  call- ''«'°' 
ing  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bad  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  dreliing  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
fo  great  a  folcmniiy.  The  dreci  before  Whitehall  was 
the  place  dedined  for  his  execution  ;  for  it  was  intend- 
ed that  this  ihould  increafe  the  fcveriiy  of  hi?  punuh- 
nicnt.  He  was  led  through  the  banquelii:g-houfc  11  the 
fcaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend 
and  fervani  bilhop  Jnxon,  a  man  of  the  fame  mild  and 
deady  virtues  with  his  mailer.  Tlic  fcatfold,  which  was 
4  F  a  coverM 
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covered  wiih  black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  foU 
dicrs  uudrr  the  command  oi  colonel  Toiiilinlon  ;  and 
on  ii  were  to  bt  feen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  exe- 
cutioners in  malks.  The  people,  in  crowds,  llood  at 
a  greater  diilance.  The  kinj;  furveycd  all  tlufc  folcmn 
preparations  with  calm  conipol'urc  ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  expciT;  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  diilance,  lie 
addrtilcd  himftlf  to  the  few  pcrfons  who  Hood  round 
liim.  He  there  julliticd  liiiown  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars :  he  obfcrved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  Ihown  him  the  example  ;  and 
that  he  had  no  oiher  objed  in  his  warlike  preparations, 
than  to  prcfcrve  that  authority  entire  which  had  been 
tranfmitied  to  him  by  his  anccftors.  But,  thoufji  inno- 
cent towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker:  he  owned 
that  he  was  jullly  piinilhed  for  having  confcnted  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjuft  fcnicnce  againft  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford. He  forgave  all  his  enemies;  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his 
fon  as  his  fucceilbr  ;  and  fignitied  his  attachment  to  the 
Protellant  religion  as  profclfed  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. So  flrong  was  the  imprefiion  made  by  his  dying 
Vords  on  thofc  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tom- 
linfon  himfclf,  to  whofe  care  he  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow  his  head 
was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other  executioner  then, 
holding  up  the  head,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor." 

It  is  impolfible  to  defcribe  the  grief,  indignation, 
and  aftoailhment,  which   took  place  not  only  among 
the  fpcdlators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of 
forrow,  but  throughout   the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as 
the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 
Each  blamed  himfclf  either   with   aftive  difloyalty  to 
the  king,  or  a  paflive  compliance  with  his  deilroyers. 
The  very  pulpits   that  ufcd  to  refmind  with  infolcnce 
and  fedition  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned 
repentance  ;  and  all  united  in  their  deteflation  of  thofc 
dark  hypocrites  who,  to  faiisfy  their  own  enmity,  in- 
volved a  whole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treafon. — Charles 
was  executed  on  the  30th  of  January  16^9,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign.     He  was  of  a 
middling  flaturc,   robuft,  and  well-proportioned.     His 
vifage  v.fas  pleafant,  but  melancholy  ;   and  it  is  probable 
that    the   continual   troubles  in  which  he  was  involved 
162.       might  have  made  that  imprtffion  on  his  countenance. 
Kctyofthe      It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  be- 
h,'°^„'"  '"*  fore  he  ftietched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had 
faid  to  Juxon,  with   a  very  earnefb  accent,  the  fingle 
word  Remember,  great  myfleries were  fuppofed  lobe 
concealed  under  that  word;  and  the  generals  vehe- 
mently infilled  with  the  prelate  that  he  fliould  inform 
them  of  the  king's  meaning.    Juxon  told  them  that  the 
king,  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on 
his  fon  the  forgivencfsof  his  murderers,  had  taken  this 
opportunity  in   the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his 
commands,  he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  facrcd 
and  inviolable,  to  reiterate  that   dcfire;  and  that  his 
mild  fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefcnt  courfc  by  an  art 
163       of  benevolence  to  his  greateft  enemies. 
BifTolution      The  diffolution  of  the  monarchy  in  England  foon 
of  theEug-  followed  the  death  of  the  monarch.     When  the  peers 
Ml  monar-  jjj^j  ^jj  jj,g  j^y  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they 
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entered   ui>on  bufiiitfs;  and    fcnt  dowH  fume  votes   10   Ikitniii. 
the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  dtigntd  not  to  take  *— v— ^ 
the   kail   notice.     In  a  few  days  after,  the   commons 
voted,  that  the   lioufc  of  lords  was  ul'eUfs  and  danger- 
ous; for  which  rcafon  it  was  abolilhtd.     They  voted  it 
high  treafon  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  fon  of  the 
late  king,  as  fucceilbr  to  the  throne.  A  great  fcal  was 
made  :  on  one  fide  of  which  were  engraven  the  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland,  w'nh   this  infcription,    "  The 
{jreat  fcal  of  England."     On  the  rcvcrfe  was  rtpre- 
fcnted  the  houfe  of  commons  fitting,  with  this  moito: 
"  On  the  fu  (l  year  of  freedom,  by  God's  blcUing  re- 
Hored,  1649."     The  forms  of  all  public  bulinefs  were 
changed   from  being  traufaJlcd  in  the  king's  name,   to       1^4 
that   of  the  Lefn-j  of  the  litcrlia  oj  England.     The  Emhufiafm 
court  of  king's  bench  was  called   the  court  of  /'.v/'//c  and  tyran- 
bini;h.     Nay,  fo  cautious  on  this  head,  it  is  faid,  were  "X ''{^ '.''^ 
fomc  of  the   republicans,   that,  in  reciting  the  Lord's  "T"" 
prayer,  they  would  not  fay  "  iliy  kingdom,"  but  "  thy 
commotriueiilth,  come."     Th«  king's  flatuc  in  the  ex- 
change was  thrown  down  ;  and  on  the  pedeflal  ihefe 
words  were  infcribed  :   Exit  tjraniius,  regtnii  idtmiis ; 
"  The  tyrant  is  gone,  the  lafl  of  the  kings."     The 
commons,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  bind  the  princefs  E- 
liz^beth  apprentice    to    a   button-maker;   the  duke  of 
Gloucciler  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical  em- 
ployment :   but  the  former  foon  died  of  grief,  as  is  fup- 
jiofed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end  ;  the  latter  was 
i'cnt  beyond  fca  by  Cromwell. 

The  commons  next  proceeded  to  punifli  thofe  who 
had  been  mofl  remarkable  for  their  attachmtnt  to 
their  late  fovcreign.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Cu- 
pel, and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  condemned  and 
executed  ;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John  Owen 
were  alfo  condemned,  and  afterwardspardoned.  Thcfe 
executions  irritated  the  Scots:  their  loyalty  began  to 
return;  and  the  jnfolence  of  the  independents,  with 
their  virtorics,  inflamed  them  flill  more.  They  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  ackno'.vledge  prince  Charles  for 
their  king,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  abridge  his  power 
by  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  im- 
pofe  on  his  father.  165 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  paflcd  Charles  II. 
fome  tim.e  at  Paris,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  affift-  invited  in- 
ance  from  that  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  con-  '°  Scotland 
ditions.  The  Scots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  pro- 
felfing  loyalty  to  their  king,  were  iicverthelcfs  cruelly 
puniQiing  his   adherents.     Among  others,   the  brave 
marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  prifoner,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  raife  the  Highlanders  in  the  royal  caufe  ;  and 
being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
^o  feet  high,   then  quartered,  and  his  limbs  ftuck    up 
in  the  principal   towns   of  the   kingdom.     Yet,    not- 
witliftanding  all  this  feverity,  Charles   ventured  into 
Scotland,  and  had  the  monificaiioii  to  enter  the  gate  of 
Edinburgh  where  the  limbs  of  that  faith-ful  adherent 
were  flill  cxpofed.  166 

The  young  king  foon  found  that  he  had  only  cx-Hiihardu- 
changed  his  exile  for  imprifonment.  He  wasfurroiindcd  iagc  there, 
and  incelFantly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergymen, 
who  having  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  were  re- 
folved  to  keep  it  flill  fubfervicnt,  and  to  trample  upon 
it  with  all  the  contumely  of  upftarts.  Charles  pretended 
to  give  ear  to  their  difcourfes;  but,  howcyer,  made  an 
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Britain,  attempt  to  efcapc.     He  was  overtaken  anil   brought 
*    ^"^      '  back  ;  when  he  owned  the  greaintis  of  his  fault,  and 
Cronuvcirs  tcftilieil  his  rep'.-ntance  for  what  he  had  done.  Cromwell, 
fuccefsia     in  tlic  mean  time,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  jur- 
Irdaiid.       liament   to  command  the  army  in   Ireland,  i)rofcciitcd 
the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  ullial  liiccefs.     He 
had  to  encounter  the  royalills  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and    tlie  native   Irilh  led  on  by  O'Neal. 
Thcfc  troops  he  quickly  overcame!  and    moll  of  the 
towns,  intimidated  by  his  cruelty,   opened  their  gates 
at  his  approach.     He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the 
whole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  defend   his  country  againfb   the  Scots,  who 
had  raifcd  a  confiderable  army  in  lupport  of  the  royal 
,68        caufc. 
Infatuation       On  the  return  of  Cromwell  to  England,  he  was  cho- 
«if  the  Scots  fen  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
the  room  of   Fairfax,  who  declined  oppofuif;  tlie  pref- 
byterians.     The  new  general  immediately  let  forward 
for  Scotland  with  an  army  of  i6,cco  men,  where  he 
was  oppofed  by  general  LcHy,  who  formed  an  excel- 
lent  plan   for  Ins  own  defence.     This  prudent  com- 
mander, knowing  iiis  men  to  be  inferior  in  valour  and 
difcipline,  however  fuperior   in  numbers,  to  thole   of 
Cromwell, kept  himfclf carefully  in  his  enircnchnunts. 
At  lall  Cromwell  was    drawn  into  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  pofl  near  Dunbar,  where  his  aniagonill  waited 
deliberately  to  take  advantage  of  him.     Kroni  this  im- 
minent  danger,  however,    he  was  delivered  by   the 
madnefs  of  the  Scots  clergy.      They,  it  fcems,  had 
been  wrellling  in  praver  with  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
and  at   lafl  fancied   that    they    had  obtained   the  fupe- 
rioriiy.     Revelations  were  made  them,  that  ihc  here- 
tical army,  together  with  Agag  their  general,  would 
be  delivered  into  their  hand.     Upon  the  aiCiranccs  of 
thefe  vifions,  they  obliged  their  general  to  defccnd  in- 
to the  plain,  and  give  the  Englilh  battle.  When  Crom- 
well faw  this  mad  at^ion,  he  allured  his  followers,  that 
the  Lord  had   delivered  them  into  his  hands,  and  or- 
jg.       dered  his  army  to  (Ing  pfalms,  as  if  already  certain  of 
They  are     vit'tory.     The  Scots,  though  double  the  number  of  the 
defeated  by  Englilh,   were   foon   put    to  iliglii,  and    purfued   with 
Cromwell,  great    flaughter,  while  Cromwell   did   not  lofc  in  all 
above  40  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  his  army  ;  and  ihefc  he  further  Jlrength- 
cned  by  the  royalills,  who  had  been  for  fonie  time  ex- 
cluded from  his  fcrvicc  by  the  covenanters.  He  was fo 
clofely  purfued  by  Cromwell,  however,  that  he  foon 
found  it  impolhble  to  maintain  his  army.  Obferving, 
therefore,  that  the  way  was  open  to  F^ngland,  he  im- 
mediately direclcd  his  inarch  towards  that  country, 
where  he  cxpcc^tcd  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalills 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
deceived  :  the  Englilh,  terrified  at  the  name  of  his  op- 
ponent, dreaded  to  join  him.  But  his  mortiticaiion  was 
j^reatly  increafed,  when  at  Worcellcr  he  was  informed, 
ijo  that  Cromwell  was  marching  with  hally  llrides  from 
Charles  Ac-  Scotland  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  news  was 
feated  at  fcarcely  arrived,  when  Cromwell  himfclf  was  there.  He 
fell  upon  the  ton-n  on  all  lides:  the  whole  Scots  army 
was  either  killed  or  taken  prifoncrs  ;  and  the  king  him- 
felf, having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
•bliged  to  fly. 

The  young  king  now  entered  upon  a  fccnc  of  ad- 
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ventures  the  mod  romantic  that  can  be  imagined.     Af-    it.um- 

tcr  his  hair  was  cut  oftj  the  better  to  difguilic  his  per-  *— -' ' 

fon,  lie  xturked  for  fome  davs  in  the  habit  of  a  peafani,  u-  ''/ 
cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt  "r«  after' 
to  retire  incoMalcs,  under  thecondiid  of  one  Pcndrel,  wardi. 
a  poor  farmer,  who  was  lincerely  aitaehed  to  his  caufe. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  difappointed  i  every 
pafs  being  guarded  to  prevent  their  efcape.  Being  ob- 
liged to  return,  he  met  one  colontl  Carelefs,  who  had 
efcaped  the  carnage  at  Worccftcr.  In  his  company, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  o^k  :  among 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  fpeni  iheday  toge- 
ther, while  they  heard  the  foldiersof  the  enemy  in 
purfuit  of  them  below.  Eroin  thence  he  palled  with 
imminent  danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties ul  laniinc,  la- 
iigue,  and  pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houle  ot  colonel 
Lane,  a  zealous  royalift  in  Statfordlliire.  There  lie 
deliberated  about  the  means  of  efcaping  into  France  ; 
and  Bridol  being  fuppofed  ihe  propereft  port,  it  was 
rcfolved  that  he  Diould  ride  thither  before  this  gentle- 
man's lifter,  on  a  vilit  to  one  Mrs  Norton,  wholived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  ciiy.  During  this  journey, 
he  every  day  met  with  perfons  wiiofe  faces  he  knew, 
and  at  one  time  palFed  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  array. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton's,  the  firfl  perfon 
they  faw  was  one  of  his  own  chaplains  litting  at  the 
door,  and  amuling  himfelf  with  feeing  people  play  at 
bowls.  The  king,  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his 
horfe  in  the  ftable,  was  (hown  to  an  apartment  which 
Mrs  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  faid  he  hid 
the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  fent  to  him  with 
fome  refrelhnient,no  fooncr  beheld  his  face,  which  was 
very  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  than  he  rccollecled 
his  king  and  mafter;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  while  the 
tears  ftreanied  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,  "  I  am  re- 
joiced to  fee  your  majefty."  The  king  was  alarmed  ; 
but  made  the  butler  proroife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fccrct  fiom  every  mortal, even  from  hismafter;  and  the 
hoiieft  fervant  punrtually  obeyed  him. 

No  Ihip  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  fet  fail 
from  Briftol  cither  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  go  elfewhere  for  a  paifjge.  He  therefore  re- 
paired to  the  houfc  of  colonel  Wyndham  in  Uorfct- 
fliire,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  His  mother,  a 
Venerable  matron,  fecmcd  to  think  the  end  of  her  life 
nobly  rewarded  in  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  pro- 
teelion  to  her  king.  She  exprelled  no  diffatisfadion  at 
having  loft  three  ions  and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence 
of  his  caufe,  lince  Ihe  was  honuiircd  in  being  inftrumca- 
tal  in  his  own  prefervation. 

Purfuing  from  thence  his  journey  to  the  fca-fide,  he 
once  more  had  a  very  narrow  cli:ape  at  a  little  inn, 
where  he  fet  up  for  the  night.  The  day  had  been  ap- 
pointed for.T  folemn  faft  ;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who 
liad  been  a  foldier  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was 
preaching  agiinft  the  king  in  a  little  chapel  fronting 
the  houle.  Charles,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  was  himfelf 
among  the  audience.  Ii  hapjicned  that  a  fmith,  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining 
the  horfes  belonging  to  the  pall'cngers,  and  came  to  af- 
fure  the  preacher,  that  he  knew  by  the  falhion  of  the 
flioes,  that  one  of  the  ftranger's  horfes  cam*  froi?:  ihc 
north.  The  preacher  immediately  allirmed,  that  this 
horfe  could  belong  to  uo  oibci  than  Cbailcs  Stuart, 

and 
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and  inrtanily  wtiit  wiih  a  conflable  to  fcarch  tl-.c  inn. 
13iu  Chji-li.3  li.iJ  taken  timely  preciiuion?,  anJ  Icfc  the 
inn  before  the  coiillablc's  arrival. 

/\t  Shoreliam,  in  SiiHlx,  a  vefTcl  was  at  lad  found, 
in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  known  to  fo  many, 
th:it  if  lie  had  not  fee  fail  at  that  critical  moment,  it 
hid  been  im[)o(lible  for  him  to  efcape.  Aficr  41  days 
ccincealment,  lie  arrived  UMy  at  Fefchamp  in  Nor- 
mandy. No  lefs  than  40  men  and  women  liad  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  privy  to  his  cfcape. 

Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  triumph  ; 
and  his  iirit  care  was  to  deprefs  the  Scots,  on  account 
of  their  having  ivithftood  the  work  of  thi go/pel &s  he 
called  it.  An  aft  was  pafled  for  abolifliing  royalty  in 
Scotland,  and  annexinjj;  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
province  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth.  It  was  em- 
powered, however,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  diCiribnte 
jiifticc  ;  and  the  people  of  that  coimtry,  now  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiafticSj  were  not  much  dilfatls- 
fied  with  the  government. 

All  parts  of  the  Britilh  dominions  being  now  redu- 
ced to  pcrfeft  f.ibjeftion  to  the  parliament,  they  next 
rcfolved  to  chaftife  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very 
lliglit  caufcs  of  complaint.  It  happened  that  one  Dr 
Doridaas,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  being  fent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to 
Holland,  was  alfairniated  by  one  of  the  royal  party 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  alfo, 
Mr  St  John,  appointed  their  arabalfador  to  that  court, 
was  inlblted  by  tlie  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Thcfe  were  thought  fufPicient  reafons  for  a  declaration 
of  war  againft  the  Hollanders  by  the  commonwealth 
of  England.  The  parliament's  chief  dependence  lay 
in  the  aftivity  and  courage  of  Blake  their  admiral  ; 
who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command 
till  late  in  life,  yet  furpaffed  all  iliai  went  before  him 
in  courage  and  dexterity.  On  the  othe  other  fulc,  the 
D.uch  oppofcd  to  him  their  famous  admiral  VanTromp, 
to  whom  their  country  never  fince  produced  an  eijual. 
Many  were  the  engagements  between  thefe  celebrated 
admirals,  and  various  was  their  fuccefs.  Several  dread- 
ful encounters  ferved  rather  to  fliow  the  excellency  of 
the  admirals  than  to  determine  their  fuperiority.  At 
lall  the  Dutch,  who  felt  many  great  difadvantages  by 
the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  fufpenfion  of 
their  fiihcries,  were  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The 
parliament,  however,  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable  ari- 
iwer.  They  fladicd  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long 
as  they  could  ;  rightly  judging,  that  while  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  exerted  by  fea,  it  would  diminilli  the 
formidable  power  of  Cromwell  by  land. 

This  great  afpirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their 
defigns;  and  therefore,  fccure  in  the  attachment  of 
the  army,  refolved  to  fcize  the  fovereign  power.  He 
perfuaded  the  officers  to  prefent  a  petition  for  payment 
of  arrears,  and  redrcfs  of  grievances.  Hisorders  were 
obeyed  :  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  prefented,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  dc- 
fired  the  parliament  to  coniidcr  how  many  years  they 
had  fat,  and  what  prctenlions  they  liad  formerly  made 
of  their  defigns  to  new-model  the  houfe,  and  eflablifli 
freedom  on  its  broadeft  balls.  They  alleged,  that  it 
was  now  full  time  to  give  place  to  others  ;  and  however 
tseritonous  their  adions  might  have  been,  yet  the  refl 


of  the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  manifeft 
their  patriotifm  in  defence  of  their  country.  The 
houfe  was  highly  offended  :  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  aft,  ordaining  that  all  pcrlons  who  pre- 
fented fuch  petitions  iov  the  future  Ihould  be  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  To  ihis  the  oflicers  made  a 
very  warm  remondrancc,  and  the  parliament  as  angry 
a  reply.  Cromwell  being  informed  of  this  altercation, 
llarted  up  in  the  utmoll  fceming  fury,  and  turning  to 
major  Vernon,  cried  out,  that  "  he  was  compelled  to 
do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  Hand  on 
end."  Then,  liallening  to  the  houfe  wiiji  300  fol- 
dicrs,  and  witli  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his 
countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended 
to  the  debates  for  fome  time.  When  the  qucdion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  fuddenly  darted  up,  and  begats  to 
load  the  parliament  with  the  vilcfl  reproaclies  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreflion,  and  robery  of  the  pu- 
blic. Upon  which,  fiamping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
the  lignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  armed  men.  Then,  addrtiling 
himfelf  to  the  members,  "  For  Ihamc,  (faid  he),  get 
you  gone.  Give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to  thofc  who 
will  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  truft.  You  arc  no 
longer  a  parliament;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament ;  the  Lord  has  done  w  ith  you."  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  againfl  this  conduft.  "  Sir  Harry  ! 
(cries  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice),  O  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vant  I"  Taking 
hold  then  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  "  Thou 
art  a  whoremafler,"  cries  he;  to  another,  "  Thou  art 
an  adulterer;"  to  a  third,  '■  Thou  art  a  drunkard;  to 
a  fourth,  "  Thou  art  a  glutton,  &c.  "  It  is  you 
(continued  he  to  the  members),  that  have  forced  inc 
upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
work."  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  "  Take  away 
that  bauble,"  cried  he  :  after  which,  turning  out  all 
the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked  :  and  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket, 
returned  to  Whitehall. 

Thus  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  centered  in 
Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfaftion  became,  in 
cffeft,  king  of  Great-Britain,  with  uncontroulable  au- 
thority. Being  willing,  however,  to  air.ufe  the  peo- 
ple with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he  propofed  to 
give  his  fubjefts  a  parliament ;  but  fuch  an  one  as 
lliould  be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpofe  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fovereign  powtr 
Ihould  be  vcfled  in  144  perfons,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  parliament ;  and  he  undertook  to  nuke  the 
choice  himfelf.  The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the 
lowcfl,  meancfl,  and  moll  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  vtry  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  To  go  further  than 
others  in  the  abfurdities  of  fanaticifm  was  the  chief 
qualification  upon  which  each  of  thcfe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  fcripture,  and  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  their  mifapplicaiion,  ferved  to  fllow 
their  exccfs  of  folly.  One  of  them  particularly, 
who  was  called  VmifeCod  Barebor.e;  a  canting  leather- 
f<llcr,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  afRmbly,  and  it  was 
called  Barebo/ie's  Parlitiment.  They  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Antinomians  ;  a  feft,  that  after  receiving  the 
fpirit,  fuppofed  theinfelvcs  incapable  of  error;  and  the 
fifth-monarchy-men,  who  every  hour  expeftcd  ChrilVs 
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Britain,  fecond  coming  on  earth.  Tliey  bcijan  by  chooliiig 
■"^'^"^  eight  of  tlitir  tribe  to  feck  the  Lord  in  prayer;  while 
tlie  rell  calmly  fat  down  to  deliberate  uj'oii  the  iupprcf- 
fion  of  the  clergy,  the  iinivcrhiies,  and  conns  of  ju- 
flice  ;  and  inllcail  of  all  this,  it  was  their  intent  to  lub- 
flitiite  the  law  of  Mofcs.  ■* 

It  was  impoiriblc  fuch  a  legillatiirc  as  this  could 
ft.ind  ;  even  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim  againft  it,  and 
Cromwell  liimfclfto  be  alhamcd  of  their  abfurdiiies. 
He  liad  carefully  chofcn  many  perfuiis  among  them 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  intercfts,  and  ihtfe 
he  commanded  todifmifs  ihe  aflembly.  Thefe  accord- 
ingly met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  reft  of  their  fra- 
ternity ;  and  obfcrving  to  each  other  that  this  parlia- 
nitnt  had  Cu  long  enough,  they  haftcncd  to  Cromwell, 
with  lloiife  their  fpc.ikcr  at  their  hcui,  and  into  his 
hands  religned  the  aLuhority  with  which  he  had  inverted 
them.  Cromwell  accepted  their  rcfignaiion  with  plea- 
fnre  ;  but  being  told  that  fomc  of  their  number  were 
refrac'tory,  he  fent  colonel  White  to  clear  the  honfe  of 
fnch  as  venuired  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed 
one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  lime  that  the  colonel 
had  arrived  ;  and  he  being  alked  by  the  colonel.  What 
they  did  there  ?  Moyer  replied  very  gravely.  That  they 
were  fecking  the  Lord.  "  Then  yon  may  go  elfc- 
whcre  (cried  White)  ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  here  thefe  many  years. 

The  fliadow  of  a  parliament  being  thus  diilblved,  the 
oflicers,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  Croinwell 
protector  of  the  conimonwcahh  of  England.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  fent  for  to  give  folemniiy 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  was  inltiiiited  into  his 
new  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England.  He  was  to  be  addrelfcd  by  the  title  of  h/^/t- 
iicfs ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and 
otiier  pans  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in 
a  great  meafiirc  necelTary  that  fome  pcrfon  lliould  take 
the  fuprenie  command  ;  for  affairs  were  brought  into 
fuch  a  lituation,  by  the  furious  animofiiies  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  that  nothing  bin  abfohiic  power  could 
prevent  a  renewal  of  former  bloodlhed  and  confiU'ion. 
The  gavernment  of  the  kingdom  was  adjuftcd  in  the 
■  following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed,  which 
was  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  perfons. 
Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remain- 
ing members  named  three,  of  whom  the  proteiJlor  chofc 
one.  The  protCL^or  was  appointed  the  fuprcme  magi- 
ftratc  of  the  commonwealth,  with  fuch  powers  as  the 
king  was  poirclfed  of.  The  power  of  the  fword  wasveft- 
cd  in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fining,  or 
with  the  council  at  other  times.  He  was  obliged  tofum- 
mon  a  parliament  once  every  three  years,  and  to  allow 
them  to  fit  live  months  without  adjournment.  A  Hand- 
ing army  was  ellablithed  of  20.000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe  ;  and  funds  were  aihgned  tor  their  I'upport.  The 
protei.^or  enjoyed  his  olFice  for  life  ;  and  on  his  death, 
his  place  was  to  be  fupplicd  by  the  council.  Of  all  thefe 
claufes  the  ftinding  army  was  fufficient  for  Cromwell's 
purpofe  ;  for,  while  poffelTcd  of  that  inrtrument,  he 
could  mould  the  reft  of  the  conftitution  to  his  plcafurc 
at  any  time.  He  chofc  his  council  from  among  his  of- 
licers, who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers 
and  victories,  to  each  of  whom  he  alTtgncd  a  penfion 
of  loool.  a-ycar.    Ho  look  care  to  have  his  troops, 
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upon  whofc  lideliiy  he  depended  for  f;'pport,  pa'd   a    Trin  r, 

month  in  adv.ince  ;    the  inagaEines  were  alfo  well  pro-  ' >'""' 

vided,  and  (he  public  ircafure  managed  wiili  fnigaliiy 
and  care  ;  while  his  ai5livity,  vigilance,  and  rcfoluiion, 
were  fo  well  exerted,  ihat  he  difcovered  ttt.t'j  con/pi- 
racy againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plot  for  an  infurrce- 
lion,  before  ihcy  took  cficfl.  ,3, 

Thus  Cromwell  continued  to  govern,  though  with- Hii  vigc- 
oui  alTuming  the  title  of  king,  in  as  abfoluic  a  manner""'  adirn- 
as  the   moft  defpoiic    prince   in    Europe.     As  he  was "'*"'''*''• 
feared  at  home,  fo  he  made  hiniltll  rclpccled   abroad. 
The  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  rcj^cated  defeats, 
were  obliged  to  fuc  for  peace.    Cromwell  obliged  ihem 
to  pay  deference    to   tlic  Brilifli  flag.     He  conipclkd 
them   to    abandon  the   intcrtfts  of  the   kintr,  to  pay 
85,0001.  as  an   indemnificaiioii   for  former  expences, 
and  to  rellore   to  the  Englilh   Eaft  India  company  a 
part    of   thofe   dominions  which    they  Iiad   been  dif- 
poiFcired  of  by   the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign. 
The  minillry  of  France    thought    proper  to  pay   defe- 
rence to  the  imperious  chara(iter  of  the  protector  :  and 
he  having  lent  tkat   court  a  body  of  6000   men   to  at- 
tack the   Spanilh  dominions  in  the    Netherlands,  who 
obtained  a  fignal  victory,  the  French   put   Dunkirk  in- 
to his  hands  as  a  reward  for  his  aitachmciit.    By  means 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blakef  lie  humbled  Spain  pro-  \  Sec  the 
digioufly,  as  alfo  the  Algerines  and  Tmielines.      Pe nn  arcicle 
and  Venablcs,  two  other  admirals,  made  an  aticmpl  on  •'"''^'• 
the  ifland  of  Kifpaiiiola  ;  but  failing  of  this,  tliey  fleered      jg^ 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  without  a  Jamaica 
blow.     Yet  fo  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  of  conqucicd. 
this  conqueft,  that,  on  their  return,  the  two  admirals 
were  committed  to  the  lower,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  principal  object  of  their  equipment.  ,g. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed   that  a  numerous  Handing  Hii  arbi- 
army  could  be  maintained,  and  fo  many  foreign   warstrary  me- 
carried  on,  without  incurring  extraordinary  txpenccs. '*"*^"'/ 
The  protedor's  revenues  were  fo  much  cxhaufled,  that  r'''^'"'"'r 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  metliods  which  he  '"°°"" 
probably  would  not  have  chofcn,  had  he  not  been  driven 
to  tliem  by  necclFity.    One  or  two  confpiracics  entered 
into  by  the  royalifts,  which  were  detedfed  and  piinifhed, 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  alt 
that  party,  of  the  tenth  penny  on  all  ihcir  poircflions. 
In  order  to  raife  this  opprcflive  impolition,  ten  major- 
generals  were  inftituted,  who  divided  the  whole  king- 
dom into  fo  many  military  jurifdidions.     Thefe  men 
had  power  to  fubjed  whom  tliey  pleafed  to  this  tax, 
and  to  imprifon  fuch  as  denied  ilicir  jurifdirtion.     Un- 
der colour  of  thefe  jiowcrs  they  exercifcd  the  moft  ar- 
bitrary authority  ;  the  people  had  no  protec)ion  againft 
their  exadions  ;    the  very   niafk  of  liberty  was  ilirown 
off,  and  all  property  was  at  the  difpofal  of  a  military 
tribunal.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation  cried  out  for 
a  free  parliament.     Cromwell  airembled  one  in  eonfc- 
qnence  of  their  clamours  ;   but  as  fpcedily  dilTolvcd  it     ig^ 
when  he  found  it  refraflcry  to  his  commands.    At  laft.  He  con- 
as  parliaments  were  always  held  in  fuch  eftimarion  by  "«""  » 
the  people,  he  rcfolved  to  give  them  one,  but  fuch  as  F"!'*™*"' 
lliould  be  entirely  of  his  own  chnfing,  auj  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures.     Left  any  of  a  difTcrcnt  com- 
plexion (hould  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  placed  »t 
(he  door,   and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council. 

The  principal  dtfign  of  convening  ibis  aiTcmbly  was. 
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,{/«?,  and  itU  the  other  cnllgns  of  royalty.     Hiscrea-  whom  they  could  confide.    The  hoiife  voted  Inch  mcct- 
tines,  therefore,  took  care  to  infinuate   the  confiifiou  ings  .ind  rcmonftrances  unlawful :  upon  which  the  of- 
ilicrc  was  in  lej;a1  proceedings  without  the  name  of  a  ficers,  fiirroiinding  Richard's  hoiife,  torccd  hira  to  dif- 
king  ;  that  no  man  was  acq  uinied  with  the  extent  or  folvc  the  parliament ;  and  foon  after  he  iigned  an  ab-       190 
limus  of  the   prefentmagiftratcs  authority,  but  thofc  dicaiion  of  the  government.     His   younger  brother  U  dcpofcd. 
of  a  king  had  been  well  afccrtained  by  the  experience  Henry,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  ia 
of  ages.     The  motion  was  at  laft  formally  made  in  the  Ireland,  followed  Richard's  example,  and  religncd  his 
houfe,  eafdy  carried  through,  and  nothing  was  nosv  commiffion  without  ftriking  a  blow.  i»r 
wanting  but  Cromwell's  own  confent  to  have  his  name         The  ofTiccrs,  thus  left  at  liberty,  rcfolved  to  reftorc  Rxnip  par- 
enrolled  among  the  kings  of  England.     This  confent,  the  rump  parliament  as  it  was  called,  confifling  of  that  ^^^^^^^  ''''' 
however,  he  never  had  refohnion  enough  to  give.    His  rcmnantofaparliament  which  had  condemned  Charles. '" 
doubts  continued   for  fome  days  ;  and  the  conference  They  were  no  foonerreinftated  in  ihcir  authority,  how- 
carried  on  with  the  members  who  made  him  the  offer,  ever,  than  they  began  10  humble  the  army  by  cafliicr- 
fo  far  as  it  is  on  his  part  intelligible,  feems  to  argue  ing  fome  of  the  oilicers,    and    appointing   others  on 
that  he  was  defirous  of  being  compelled  to  accept  the  whom  they  could  have  more  dependence.   The  ofTicers 
offer  ;  however,  the  conference  ended  in  his  total  re-  immediately  rcfolved  10  dillblve  thcallembly.  Lambert, 
fiifiil.  one  of  the  general  oilicers,  drew  up  a  cliofen  body  of 

With  all  thefe   proffered  honours,  and  with  all  his  troops;  and  placing  them  in  the  flreets  which  led  to       191 
defpotic  power,  the  fituation  of  Cromwell  was  far  from  Wellminfler-hall,  when  the  IpeakerLenthall  proceeded  Dlflolvcd 
being  enviable.     Perhaps  no  fituation,  however  mean,  in  his  carriage  to  the  houfe,  he  ordered  ihe  horfcs  to  be  "Z  '"« 
or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  didrefs-  turned,  and  very  civilly  conduced  him  home.  The  other  ^■■'"^* 
ful  than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  was  loading  him  members  were  likevvife  intercepted  ;  and  the  army  re- 
with  congratulations  and   addreffes.     He  had  at   lall  turned  10  their  quarters  toobfcrvc  a  folcmn  faft,  which 
rendered  himfclf  hateful  to  every  party,  and  he  owed  generally  cither  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages.       j^^ 
his  fafety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  one  A  committee  was  then  elcL^ed,  of  23  perlbns;  of  whom  Military 
another.     His  arts  of  dilfimulation   were  exhauf^ed  ;  fcven  were  ofHcers.  Thefe  they  pretended  to  invert  with  govern- 
none  could  be  deceived  by  them  ;  even  thofe  of  his  own  fovcrcign  authority  ;  and  a  military  government  was  !"f"' j'^*' 
partv  and  principles  dif-iaining  the  ufc  10  which  he  had  ellablilhed,  which  gave  the  nation  a  profpeit  of  endlefs  "'''  '  • 
converted  his  zeal  and  profellions.    Though  the  whole  fervitude  and  tyranny  without  redrefs.  194 
nation  filently  detclled  his  adminiflraiion,  he  had   not         Upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had  by  iheir  own  au-  General 
been  completely  wretched  if  he  could  have  found  do-  thority  dilFolved  the  parliament,  general  Monk,  who  l^""'''* 
mcflic  confolaiion.     But  even  his  own  family  had  em-  was  then  in  Scotland  with  8000  veteran  troops,  pro- '"°""^'' 
braced  republican  principles  with  fo  much  vehemence,  tcfted  againfl  the  meafure,  and  refolved  to  defend  the 
that  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold  him  in-  national  privileges.    As  foon  as  he  put  his  army  in  mo- 
vefted  with  uncontroulable  power  ;  and  Mrs  Claypolc,  tion,  he  foiunl  himfelf  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  par- 
ties ;   but  fo  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind, 
that,  till  the  very  lad:,  it  was  impoflible  to  know  which 
fide  he  defigned  to  take.    A  remarkable  inflance  of  this 
cautious  behaviour  was,  that,  when  his  own  brother 


his  favourite  daughter,   upbraided  him,  on  her   death 
bed,  with  all  the  crimes  which  led  him  to  trample  on 
the  throne.     To  add  to  all  this,  not  only  were  confpi- 
racies  formed  againfl  him,  but  he  was  at  lafl  taught, 


upon  rcafoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only     came  to  him  with  a  mellage  from  lord  Granville  in  the 


defirable,  but  his  allainnation  would  be  meritorious. 
A  book  was  publiflicd  by  colonel  Tiius,  a  man  who 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  caufe,  entitled  Kill- 
ing no  viurder.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  appeared  at 
that  time,  or  perhaps  of  thofe  that  have  llnce  ap- 
peared, this  was  the  moft  eloquent  andmafterly.  Crom- 
well read  it,  and  is  laid  never  to  have  fmiled  afterwards. 
The  ufurper  now  found,  that  the  grandeur  10  which 
he  had  facrificed  his  former  tranq<iillity  was  only  an  in- 
let to  frefli  inquietudes.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe- 
tual fears  of  allafTination.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  piflols  in  Iiis  pockets.     His 


name  of  the  king,  he  refufed  allconverfation  with  him, 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  told  his  errand  to  Mr  I'rice, 
the  general's  own  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  known  pro- 
bity and  honom-. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to 
oppofehim.  Monk  aniufed   them  with   negociations  ; 
and  the  people,  finding  themfelves  not  entirely  defense-       jp^ 
lefs,  began  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament.  The  A" //?;.'/',  Rump  par- 
finding  themfelves  invited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  part  of  li-imem  rc- 
the  army,  again  ventured  to  refimie  their  feats,  and  to  ftorcd. 
thunder  votes  in  their  turn  againfl  the  officers  and  that 
part  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  ejeeled. 


And  death 
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Cromwell 
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alpeft  was  clouded  by  a  fettled  gloom,  and  he  regarded  Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  tliey   fent  or- 

evcry    flrangcr  with   fufpicion.      He  was  always  at-  ders  to  the  troops  to  repair  immediately  to  the  garri- 

tcnded  by  a  numerous  guard,  and  travelled  in  a  hurry,  fons  appointed  for  them.     The  foldicrs  obeyed  ;  and 

He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went  ;  Lambert  at  laft  found  himfelf  defertcd  by  his  whole 

and  never  flepc  above  three   nights  together  in   the  army.     Monk  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  v.ith  his 

.  fame  chamber.    At  lafl  he  was  delivered  from  this  life  army  to  London.     The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked 

of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he  round  him  with  addreffes,  exprefEng  their  defire  of  a 

died  September  3d  1658,  after  having  ufurped  the  go-  new  parhament  5  but  that  general,  (fill  coniiiming  his 

vernment  nine  years.  inflexible  taciturnity,  at  lall  came  to  St  Alban's,  within 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  pro-  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  Icavicg  all  ihe  world  in 

teftor  by  his  Ion   Richard,  who  immediately  called  a  doubt  as  to  his  motives  and  defigns.     Here  he  fent  the 

parliameiit.  To  this  alTembly  the  army  prefented  arc-  parliament  a  m«llage,  defiring  them  to  remove  fuch 
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forces  as  rcm.iined  in  London  10  country  quarifrs. 
Some  of  ihe  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order ; 
and  fuch  as  did  not,  Monk  turned  out  Gy  force :  after 
which  he  took  up  his  quarteri  with  his  army  in  Weft- 
minder.  The  houfe  voted  him  thanks  for  his  fcrviccs  : 
he  dellred  them  to  call  a  free  parliament  ;  and  this  foon 
infpired  the  citizens  to  refiife  fubmifTion  to  the  prefeiit 
giivcrnment.  They  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the 
members  formerly  excluded  by  colonel  Pride  ftioiild  be 
replaced.  For  this  they  were  punilhcd  by  Monk,  at  the 
dcfire  of  the  parliament.  He  arrellcd  11  of  the  moft 
obnoxious  of  the  common-council;  broke  the  gates 
and  portcuUifes  ;  and  having  expofcd  it  to  the  fcorn 
and  contempt  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  quarters  at  Weftminfter.  The  next  day, 
hovvcycr,  lie  muJe  an  apology  for  this  conduct,  and  pro- 
mifed  for  the  future  to  co-operate  with  the  mayor  and 
common-council  in  fuch  fchemes  as  they  fliould  ap- 
prove. 

The  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  They 
tried  every  mcthoirt  to  gain  off  the  general  ironi  his  new 
alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promifed  to  invert  hi la 
with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magiltrate,  and  to  fupport 
his  ulurpaiion.  But  Monk  was  too  jurt,  or  too  wife, 
to  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propofaU ;  he  refolved  to  re- 
llore  tlic  fccluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to  bring 
about  a  new  elcclion. 

Tiic  reftoration  of  the  expelled  members  was  eafily 
effffted  ;  and  their  number  was  fo  much  fuperior  lu 
that  of  the  Rtwip,  that  tlie  chiefs  of  this  laft  party  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  in  their  turn.  The  relto- 
red  members  began  with  repealing  all  thofe  orders  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled.  They  renewed  and  en- 
larged the  general's  commillion  ;  fixed  a  proper  flipend 
for  the  fiippnrt  of  the  fleet  and  army  ••  and,  having 
paired  thefc  votes,  they  diliblved  themfelves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  aifcmbling  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile,  Monk  new-modelled  his  army  tothe 
purpofes  he  had  in  view.  Some  officers,  by  hisdire<51ion, 
prefented  him  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  promifcd 
to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 
He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  orderrd 
to  be  figned  by  all  the  different  regiments :  and  this 
furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmifling  all  the 
officers  by  whom  it  was  rejefted. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  Lambert,  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower,  cfcaped  froni  his  prifon, 
and  began  to  raife  forces  ;  and  as  his  aiTtivity  and  prin- 
ciples were  fufficiently  known.  Monk  took  the  earlicft 
precautions  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  He  difpatclud 
againft  him  colonel  IngoldPjy,  with  his  own  regiuieiu, 
before  Laaibert  had  time  to  alTemble  his  dcpeiultiits. 
That  officer  liad  taken  pulielTion  of  Daventry  with  four 
troops  of  horfc  :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined 
Ingoldlby;  to  whom  he  himfeif  furrendercH,  not  with- 
ojt  exhibiting  ftrong  marks  of  pufdanimity. 

All  this  time  Monk  fliU  pcrfilfed  in  his  rcfcrve  ;  nor 
would  he  intrull  his  lecret  intentions  with  any  perfon, 
except  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  DevonOiirc.  He 
WIS  of  a  fedentaryand  Ihulions  difpolitiou,  and  with 
him  alone  did  the  general  dclibrate  on  the  great  and 
dangerous  cntcrprife  of  the  relloration.  Sir  Jolin  Gran- 
ville, who  had  a  rommiffion  from  the  king,  applicil  for 
accefs  to  the  general  ;  but  he  was  defired  10  commu- 
nicate his  buiinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville  refufcd,  though 
Vol.  IIL 


twice  iirgea',  ?o  deliver  his  meflage  io  any  bnt  the  ge- 
neral himfeif:  fo  ih::  MoJil-  now  finding' he  could  de- 
pend on  this  minifler'sfecrecy,  opened  to  him  his  whole 
intentions  ;  but,  with  his  ufual  caution,  refufed  fo  com- 
mit any  thing  to  paper.  In  cor.fcquence  of  thefe,  the 
king  left  tlie  Spanilh  territories,  whtre  he  very  nar- 
rowly cfcaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  gover- 
nor, under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  rcfpeft 
and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  further  advice. 

The  new  parliament  being  alTembled,  Sir  Harboitle 
Grimflone  was  chofen  fpeaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a 
royalift  in  his  heart.  The  affeftions  of  ail  were  turned 
towards  the  king;  yet  fuch  were  their  fears,  and  fjc'a 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpeech,  that  no  one 
dared  for  foine  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
At  length  Monk  gave  direflions  to  Annelly,  prcfident 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  fervant  of  the  king's,  had  bcenfcnt  over  by  his 
majefty,  .nnd  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  Utter  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  This  meffagc  was  received  with 
the  utmoft  joy.  Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter 
read,  and  the  king's  propofals  immediately  accepted 
of.  He  ofTtred  a  general  amnclly  to  all  perfons  what- 
foever,  and  that  without  any  exceptions  but  wliat 
Ihould  be  ma:le  by  parliament.  He  promifcd  to  in- 
dulge fcrupulous  confcicnces  with  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  to  leave  tothe  examination  of  parliament  the 
claims  of  alt  fuch  as  poirelfcd  lands  with  conttfled  titles  ; 
to  confirm  all  thefe  conctffions  by  acts  of  parliament ; 
to  fatisfy  the  army  under  general  Monk  with  refpe.51 
to  their  arrears,  and  to  give  the  fame  rank  to  his  of- 
ficers when  they  fhould  beenlillcd  in  the  king's  army. 

In  conlcquence  ofthis  good  agreement  between  king 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  Englifli  admiral  wailed 
un  his  majelly  to  inform  him  that  the  fitet  expcdfed  his 
orders  at  Scheveling.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high 
admiral.  The  king  embarked,  and  landing  at  Dover, 
was  received  by  the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  em- 
braced. He  entered  London  in  1660,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day  ;  and  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  icAified  their 
joy  by  the  loudeft  acclamations. 

Charles  II.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
reftoration.  Being  naturally  of  an  engaging  counte- 
nance, and  polfciled  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofiiion, 
he  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  his  fubjcfls.  They 
had  now  felt  the  mifcries  of  anarchy,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  thefe  miferies  was  the  fatisfa^ion  tbcy  fclc  on 
the  acceflion  of  their  young  monarch.  His  lirft  mea- 
fures were  calculated  to  give  univerfal  fatisfaflion.  He 
(cemed  defirousof  lofiugthc  memory  of  part  animofiiics, 
and  of  uniting  every  party  in  affeftion  for  their  prince 
and  country.  He  admitted  into  his  council  the  mofl 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former 
dillinflioi;?.  The  prefbyterians  iTiared  this  honour 
equally  with  the  royalifts.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prcf- 
byterian  clergynu  n,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the 
king.  .Admiral  Montague  was  created  carl  of  Sand- 
w  ith,  and  general  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.  Morrice, 
the  general's  frirnd,  was  created  iVereiary  of  ftatc.  But 
what  gave  the  grcateft  contentment  to  the  nation  was 
ihc  judicious  choice  which  the  king  at  firrt  made  of  his 
principal  miniftcrs  and  favourites.  Sir  tdward  Hyde, 
4G  created 
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creited  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  prime  minifter  and 
chancellor.  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond, 
was  rteward  of  the  houfchold  ;  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton high  treafurer  ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fccretary  of 
Hate.  Thcfe  men,  united  together  in  the  flricleft 
friend(hip,  and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclina- 
tions, fupported  each  others  credit,  and  purfued  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  public. 

The  parliament  having  been  fummoned  without  the 
king's  confcnt,  received  at  firll  only  the  title  of  a  can- 
vention ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  ad  palled  for  tliat 
purpofe,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  name  of 
pari'iamtnt.  Both  houfes  owned  tlie  guilt  of  the  for- 
mer rebellion,  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  fubjeds,  his  majclly's 
gracious  pardon  and  indemnity.  The  king  had  before 
promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch  as 
fliould  be  excepted  by  parliament:  he  now  iffued  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  fuch  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  as  did  not  furrcnder  themfclves  wiihin  14  days 
fliould  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen  furrendcred  them- 
felves  ;  fome  were  taken  in  their  flight ;  others  efcaped 
beyond  fea.  The  peers  feemed  inclined  to  great  feve- 
rity  on  this  occalion  ;  but  were  rcftrained  by  the  king, 
who  in  the  moll  earnell  terms  prelfcd  the  aft  of  gene- 
ral indemnification. 

After  repeated  folicitaiions,  the  ai5l  of  indemnity  paf- 
fed  both  houl'es,  with  tlie  exception  ot  thole  who  had 
an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death.  Even  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Braddiaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
fidered  as  proper  objedts  of  refentment  :  their  bodies 
were  dug  from  their  graves  ;  dragged  to  the  place  of 
cxeciition  ;  and  aftcrhanging  fome  time,  buried  under 
tliL-  gallows.  Of  the  rell  who  fat  in  judgment  on  tlie 
late  monarch's  trial,  fome  were  dead,  and  fome  thought 
worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  80,  were  doomed 
to  immediate  dcllruelion  ;  and  thefe  were  enihufiafts 
who  had  all  along  a^'^ed  from  principle,  and  who,  in 
the  general  fpirit  of  rage  excited  againfl  them,  fliowed 
■a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
caufe. 

This  was  all  the  blood  which  was  flied  at  the  refto- 
ration.    Thereftoflhe  king'sjudges werereprived,and 
afterwards  difperfed  into  feveral  prifons.      The  army 
was  dilbanded,  that   had  for  fo  many  years  governed 
the  nation :  prelacy,  and   all   the   ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  were  rellored  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  prcferve  the  air  of  modera- 
tion and  neutrality.     In  facl,  with   regard  to  religion, 
Charles,  in  his  gay  hours,   was  a   profelled  dcift  ;   but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fliowed  an  inclination  to 
the  Catholic  perfuafion,  which  he  had  ftrongly  imbibed 
in  his  infancy  and  exile. 
Death'of         O"  ''"^  '3''^  °'^  September  this  year,   died  the  young 
thedukecf  dukeof  Gloiicefter,  a  prince  ot  great  hopes.     The  king 
Gtouceflcr.  was  never  fo  deeply  affected  by  any  incident  in  his  life. 
The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
oriier  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending   the  rciloration 
of  her  family,  with  whom  (lie  lived  in  great  friendlliip, 
foon  after  fickencd  and  died.     The  queen-mother  paid 
a  vifit  to  her  fon,  and  obtained  his  confcnt  to  the  mar- 
riage of  tlie  princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  ot  Or- 
g       leans,  brotlier  to  the  ?'rench    king.     The  parlian.ent 
Parliament  baving  met  on  the    6th  of   November,    and   carried 
4i4);»;vc4    on    ■bufmefs    with    the  greatelt   u;ianimity    and  dif- 


patch,  were  diflblved  by  the  king  on  the  29111  of  De-    Britara. 
ceniber  1660.  ^'~~i'~~' 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  fpirit  of  the  General 
people  feemed  to   take  a  turn  quite  oppofitc  to  that  in  ft^t^  pf, he 
the  lime  of  Charles  I.     The  latter  found  liis  fubjefts  nation  dur- 
animated    with   a  ferocious  though  ignorant  zeal   for  ing  Cliarlcj 
liberty.     They   knew    not  what  it  was  to  be  free,  and  "'s  rcigu. 
therefore  imagined  that   liberty   conlilled  in  throwing 
off  entirely   tiic    royal   authority.     They  gain-ed  their 
point:   the  unhappy  monarch  was  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered; but  inltead  of  liberty,   they   found  tfiemldvcs 
involved  in  much  worfe  tyranny  than    be  lore.     Being 
happily  freed  from  this  tyranny  by  the  reftoraiion,  they 
ran  into  the  contrary  extreme  ;   and  inltead   ol  an  un- 
bounded fpirit  ot  oppoiiiion,   there    was  nothing  now 
to  be  found    but   as   unbounded   a   fpirit  of  fubniiflion  ; 
and  through  the  lla\ilh  lubmillions   and  conctHions  of 
the  people  in  this  reign,  Charles  found  means   to  ren- 
der hinifelf  at  lafl  alnioft  quite  abfoluie,  and  to  govern 
without  requiring,  or  indeed  without  having  any  occa- 
lion for  parliament. 

A  like  revolution  took  place  with  regard  to  religious 
matters.  During  the  former  reign  a  fpirit  of  the  moll 
gloomy  enthuliafm  had  overfpread  the  whole  illand, 
and  men  imagined  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be 
pleafed  by  their  denying  themfclves  every  focial  plca- 
fiire,  and  refuting  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  life 
agreeable.  Tlie  extreme  hypocrify  of  Cromwill  and 
his  alibciatts,  and  the  abfurd  conduit  of  others,  IlioweJ 
that  this  was  not  religion;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error, 
tliey  ran  into  one  equally  dangerous;  and  every  thing 
religious  or  feiious  was  difcountenanced.  Nothing  but 
riot  and  ditlipaiion  took  place  every  wlicre.  The  court 
let  them  the  example:  nothing  but  fcenes  of  gallantry 
and  fcllivity  were  to  be  fecn  ;  the  horrors  of  the  late 
war  became  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule ;  the  formality  of 
the  fedaries  was  difplayedon  the  flage,  and  even  lar,gh- 
cd  at  from  the  pulpit.  In  fliort,  the  befl  mode  of  reli- 
gion now  was  to  have  as  little  as  pollible;  and  to  avoid 
not  only  the  hypocriiy  of  the  feClaries,  but  even  the 
common  duties  of  morality.  to8 

In  the  midfi:  of  this  riot  and  diCipation,  the  old  and  Ingratitude 
faithful  followers  of  the  royal  family  were  left  iinre-  of  Charles, 
warded.  Numbers  who  had  fought  both  for  the  king 
and  his  father,  and  who  had  loll  their  whole  fortunes 
in  his  fervice,  fliU  continued  to  pine  in  want  and  obli- 
vion; while  in  the  mean  time  their  perfecutors,  who 
had  acquired  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them  without  moleflation.  Thevrrcteh- 
ed  royalifts  petitioned  and  murmured  in  vain  ;  the  mo- 
narch fled  from  their  expollulaiions  to  fcenes  of  mirth 
and  fcftivity  ;  and  the  aft  of  indemnity  was  generally 
faid  to  kave  been  an  aft  of  forg'ivaiejs  to  the  king's 
enemies,  and  of  ohlizihu  to  his  friends.  jgn 

In  1661,   the  Scots  and  Englifli  parliaments  feemed  Submitrive 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  prollrations  to  the  king,  difpolition 
In  England,  monarcliy  and  epil'copacy   were    railed    to';f'"'thpar- 
ihe  grcatcft  fplendour.     The  billiops  were  permitted  to''*"'^°'*' 
rtfume  their  feats  in  the  houfc  of  peers;   all  military- 
authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  veiled  in  the  king. 
He  was  empowered  to  appoint  comniiffioners  for  regu- 
lating corporations,    and  cxiHlling  fuch   liien.btrs   as 
had  intruded  ihemfelvcs  by  violence,  orprofcffed  prin- 
ciples dangerous  to   the  conflitution.     An  aft  of  uni- 
formity was  palfcd,  by  which  it  was  required  that  e- 
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Very  clergyman  flionld  he  re-ordained,  if  he  bad  not 
before  received  epilcopal  ordination  ;  that  he  fliould 
declare  his  alfont  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book 
of  Common  prayer)  and  ihould  lake  the  oatli  of  cano- 
nical obedience.  In  conleqiicnce  of  tliis  law,  above 
4000  of  the  I'relbyterian  clergy  rdij^ncd  their  cures  at 
once.  In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  aflcrted 
in  the  fulled  and  mod  pofnive  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
divine,  and  indcteafible.  His  power  was  extended  to 
the  lives  and  pofl'ellions  of  his  fubjecls,  and  from  his 
original  grant  was  laid  to  come  all  that  they  cnjuycd. 
They  voted  him  an  additional  revenue  of  40,0001.  ; 
and  all  their  former  violences  were  treated  with  a  de^- 
grce  of  the  iitmoft  detellaiion. 

This  intoxication  of  loyalty,  however,  began  foon 
to  wear  off.  The  kint;'s  profiilion  and  extravagance 
in  his  pleafures,  together  with  his  indolence  inadini- 
niitration,  fiirnidied  opportunities  of  making  very  dif- 
advantaiTfOiis  comp.irifjns  between  liim  and  CJIiver 
Cromwell.  Thefeanlmofiiies  were  heightened  by  the 
ejeClrd  clergy,  efpecially  wlien  they  faw  Dunkirk,  which 
had  lieen  acq  lircd  during  the  iifurper's  vigorous  admi- 
niflration,  fold  to  the  French  for40,oool.  and  that  mere- 
ly to  fiipuly  the  king's  extravagance.  From  this  time 
(Angnil  i7ih  1662),  Charles  found  himfclfperpetnally 
oppofed,  and  his  parliaments  granted  fupplics  much 
more  reluctantly  than  before^ 

A  few  iTionths  before,  the  continual  exigencies  of 
the  king  had  forced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  her  portion, 
which  was  500,000!.  in  money,  together  with  the  for- 
trefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  of  JBombay  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukesof  Or» 
mond  and  Southampton,  urged  many  rer.fons  againll 
this  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 
having  any  children  ;  but  all  their  objcftions  could  not 
prevail,  and  therefore  Clarendon  fct  himfclf  to  pro- 
mote it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Still,  however,  the 
king's  neceinties  were  greater  than  his  fupplies.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  facrificehis  minifter  the  great  Cla- 
rendon to  the  refcntment  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 
lie  was  become  obnoxious,  in  order  to  procure  fomc 
more  fupplies  for  himfelf.  In  1663,  an  extraordinary 
lupply  was  demanded  :  the  king  fent  for  the  commons, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  to  Whitehall.  He  complained 
ef  their  inattention  ;  and  by  acquainting  them  of  a 
eonfpiracy  to  feize  the  callle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped  to 
furnilTi  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  prefent  fupply.  P'onr 
fublidies  were  immediately  granted,  and  the  clergy  ill 
convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons.  On 
this  occafion  the  earl  of  Brillol  ventured  to  impeach  the 
chancellor  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  as  he  did  not  fup- 
port  his  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  prefent. 

With  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be 
employed  for  that  purpofc  in  his  hands,  Charles  was 
induced  to  declare  war  againft  the  Dutch  in  i66<(. 
lu  this  war  the  Englilh,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  expelled  tiie  Dutch  from  Cape-Corfc 
caftlc  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  and  likewife  lei/.ed  on  their 
fcttlements  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  ille  of  Gorce.  Sail- 
ing from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  pnlftlfed  him- 
felf of  Nova  Helgia,  now  the  ftate  of  A'^i'u-Tor.k.  On  the 
otlur  hand,  Dc  Riiytcr,  the  D'ltch  admiral,  difpolFcfll-d 
Ibe  Ungliili  of  all  tkcir  feiilements  in  Guinea  except 


Cape  Corff.  He  afterwards  failed  to  America,  where  Ij-lti-.-. 
he  attacked  B.irbadoes  and  Long«Ifland,  but  was  re-  '""^^'^ 
pulfcd.  Soon  after,  the  two  mofl  confiderable  fleets  of 
each  nation  met  ;  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to 
the  number  of  H4  fail  ;  the  other  commanded  by  Op- 
dam  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force.  m 
The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  Terrible 
both  lidcs  fo.ight  with  equal  intrepidity.  The  duke  liatdcj  at 
of  York  was  in  the  hotted  part  of  the  engagement,  and  ^''• 
behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  compofurc,  while  many 
of  his  lords  and  attendants  were  killed  bclide  him.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action  the  Dutch  admiral's  lliipblcw  i;p; 
which  fo  dilcouragcd  and  dillicartcned  them,  that  ther 
fled  towards  their  own  coafl,  having  ;;o  fliips  funk  and 
taken,  while  the  vit^ors  lod  only  one.  This  fuccefs 
of  the  Englilli  fo  much  excited  the  jealonfy  of  the 
neighbouring  dates,  that  France  and  Denmark  im- 
mediattly  refolved  to  proieifl  the  republic  from  fuch 
formidable  enemies.  De  Ruytcr  the  great  Dutch  ad- 
miral, on  his  return  from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  76  fail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  enter- 
ing the  Britilh  channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the 
Britilh  fleet,  whicii  did  not  exceed  ^4  fail.  Albeinarle 
detached  prince  Rupert  with  20  fliips  to  oppofc  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  ;  againd  which  piece  of  raOincfs  Sir 
George  Ayfcue  proteded  in  vain.  The  fleets  thus  en- 
gaging upon  unequal  terins,  a  mod  memorable  battle 
enfued.  The  fird  day,  the  Dutch  admiral  ETcnzen 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  one  of  their  (hips  was 
blown  up,  and  three  of  the  Englifli  fliips  taken  ;  the 
Combatants  were  parted  by  darkncfs.  The  fecond  day 
they  renewed  the  battle  with  incredible  fury.  Sixteen 
freiii  fliips  joined  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Englifli  were  fo 
fhattered,  that  their  fighting  fliips  were  reduced  10  28. 
Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coad,  the  Dutch 
followed  them  ;  where  another  dreadful  conflict  was  be- 
ginning, but  parted  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  as 
before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Englifli 
continued  their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  their  purfuit. 
Albemarle  came  to  the  defperale  rcfolution  of  blowing 
up  his  own  fnip  rather  than  fidmiit  to  the  enemy, 
when  he  found  himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  prince 
Rupert  with  t6  fliips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was 
night ;  and  the  next  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  clofe 
Combat,  which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till 
they  were  parted  by  a  mid.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  ha- 
ving the  misfortune  to  drike  on  thcGaloper  fands,  was 
taken,  with  a  (hip  of  too  guns. 

Both  (ides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch  cer- 
tainly had  the  advantange  in  this  engagement.     A  fe* 
cond,  however,  equally  bloody,  happened   loon  after, 
with   larger  fleets  on   both  (ides,  commanded  by   the 
fame  admirals.     In  this  the  Dutch  were  vanquiflied  ; 
bnt  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  enemies,       jj^ 
by  the  junAion  of  Beaufort  the  FYcnch  admiral.    The  Dutch  fleet 
Dutch    fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  rondit\Sed   byappeirjin 
their  great  admiral.     The   Englilli  w<re  thrown    into ''"Tbamw 
the  uimod  condernaiion  t   a  chain  ^.ad  been  drawn  a- 
crofs  the  river  Med  way  ;  and  fomc  foriilications  had  been 
added  to  the  forts  along  the  bank.    Bm  all  thele  were 
unrqusl  to  the  prefent  force  :  Shcernefs  was  fi'on  i.ikcn  ; 
the  Dutch  palled  forward  irtid  broke  the  chain,  thour.h 
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fortified  by  fume  fiiips  funk  by  Albemarle's  orders. 
Dcllroying  ilic  (hipping  in  their  palfagc,  ihey  ftill  aJ- 
vinctJ,  with  lix  men  of  war  and  five  fiic-lliips,  as  far 
as  Upiiorc  caflle,  wlicrc  they  burned  ihrfe  men  of  war. 
The  who'e  city  of  London  was  in  conllcrnation  ;  it 
was  fxpcdcd  that  the  Dutch  might  fail  up  next  tide 
ij  London-bridge,  and  dcUroy  not  only  tlic  lliipping, 
but  evtii  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Dutth, 
however,  were  unable  to  profccmc  tliat  ptojci.^  from 
liic  failure  of  the  French  who  had  prorailtd  thrm  af- 
lillancc.  Spreading  therefore  an  alarm  along  the  coaft, 
and  having  infullcd  Norwich,  they  returned  to  their 
own  coalls. 

During  ihefc  tranfaiflions  abroad,  happened  a  great 
plague  at  London,  which  deftroyed  ioo,oco  of  ihc  in- 
habitanis.  This  calamity  was  foon  followed  by  ano- 
tlier,  dill  more  dreadful  if  pofliblc.  A  hre  broke  out 
in  a  baker's  houfc  in  Pudding-lant  near  the  bridge,  and 
fprcad  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  cilbrts  could  extin- 
guilh  it,  till  it  laid  in  aihcs  the  moll  confidcrable  part 
of  the  city.  This  calamity,  though  it  reduced  thou- 
fands  to  beggary,  proved  in  the  end  both  beneficial  and 
ernamcntai  to  the  city.  It  role  from  its  ruins  in  greater 
beauty  than  ever  ;  the  flrects  being  widened,  and  the 
houfcs  built  of  brick  inflead  of  wood,  became  thus  more 
wholefome  and  fecure.  In  lb  great  a  calamity  it  is  re- 
markable tliat  not  a  fingle  life  was  loll. 

Thefc  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite 
many  murmurs  among  the  people  :  The  blame  of  the 
lire  was  laid  on  the  papifts  :  the  Dutch  war  was  ex- 
claimed agaiuft  as  unliiccefsful  and  unneccflary,  as  be- 
ing an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation  who  were  equal 
enemies  to  Popery  witli  themfelves.  Charles  himfclf  alfo 
began  to  be  fciifible,  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  Datch  war  were  likely  to  be  entirely 
fruftrated.  Inilead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  money  for 
liiinfelf,  the  fupplies  of  parliament  liad  hitherto  been 
fo  fcanty,  that  he  found  hirafelf  confiderably  in  debt. 
A  treaty  therefore  was  fet  on  foot,  which  was  conclu- 
ded at  krcda  on  the  aift  of  July  1667.  By  this  treaty 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  Britain  was,  the  ceffation 
of  the  colony  of  New-York.  It  was  therefore  judged 
difgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the  un- 
happy earl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he  was 
charged  with  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad  p.iyment  of 
the  fca-men  ;  the  difgrace  fcy  the  Dutch  fleet  ;  and  his 
own  ambition.  His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had 
commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  un- 
der a  folemn  promife  of  marriage  had  admitted  him  to 
Iier  bed.  Her  lover,  however,  either  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, 0;  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  Charles, 
afterwards  married  her  j  and  this  too  was  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king, 
who  on  account  of  his  rigid  virtue  had  never  much  lo- 
ved this  nobleman,  ordered  the  feals  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeraen.  Clarendon 
was  again  impeached  ;  and  though  the  charges  were 
manifeftly  frivolous,  yet  fo  ftrong  was  tke  popular  tor- 
rent againft  hira,  that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
into  France.  Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  prevtfnt  the 
French  king  from  completing  his  conqueft  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  greatcil  part  of  this  country  he  had  al- 
ready fubdued,  when  he  wss  iincxptcfedly  flopped  by 
this  league  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contrafting 


powers,  that  they  would  conftitute  thtmfclves  aibittrs    Britain. 

of  the  diflircnces  between  Fiance  and  Spain,  and  check  '~~"^' ' 

the  exorbitant  pretenlions  of  either.  no 

The  king  now  began  10  aft  in  a  very  arbitrary  man-  .Vrbitrary 
ncr.     He  had  long  willicd  to  extend  his  prerogative,  I'roceed- 
aiid  to  be  able  to  funiilii  himfclf  with  whatever  funis  he  '"S>  °f 
might  want   fur  his  plcal'urcs,  and  therefore  was  moll  ' 

likely  to  be  pleafcd  with  thofe  miiiifk-rs  who  ccuild  Wai- 
ter bo;h   his  widies  at  once.     Tlufe  he  found  in  Clif- 
ford, Alhlcy,  Uuckingiiain,  Arlington, and  Lauderdale, 
a  junto  diAiuguilhcd  by  the  name  of  the  cabal ;  a  word      220 
formed  by  the  initials  of  their  nJii;es.     The  firlt  cfFetls  New  war 
of  their  advice  was  a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  and  with  Hol- 
a  rupture  with   Holland.     Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of  l'"'^' 
York  declared  liimftlf  a   Papill ;  and  liberty  of  coiifci- 
encc  was  proclaimed  to  all  fedarifs,  whether  dillenttrs 
or  Papifts:   a  proclamation  was  iliucd  containing  very 
rigorous  claules  in  favour  of  prelling  ;   another  full  of 
mesaces  againlt  thofe  who  flroulJ  fpeak  unduti fully  of 
his   majelly's  meafures  ;  and  even  againit  thofe  who 
heard  luch  difcourfcs,  uiilcis  they  informed  in  due  time 
againfl  the  offt;nders.     All  thefc  things  gave  very  great 
and  juft  offence  to  the  people  ;  but  they  were  efpecially 
alarmed  at  the  alliance  with  France,  and  juiUy  afraid 
of  the  treachery  of  that  nation.  j^i 

On  the  aSih  of  May  1672,  the  Englilh  fleet  under  Adefpcrate 
the  duke  of  York  was  furprifed  by  the  Dutch  in  South-  naval  en- 
wold  bay.  About  eight  in  the  morning  began  a  moft  gagcmcnt. 
furiousengagement.  The  gallant  Sandwich,  who  com- 
manded the  Englilh  van,  drove  his  Ihip  into  the  midfl 
of  the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  at- 
tack him,  fiink  another  lliip  that  attempted  to  bonrd 
him,  and  three  fire  ihips  that  oftirrcd  to  grapple  wiih 
him.  Though  his  vefTel  was  torn  withfliot,  and  out  of 
1000  men  there  only  remained  400,  he  fliU  continued 
to  fight.  At  lad,  a  fire-fliip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
refl,  having  laid  hold  of  his  velFcl,  her  deflrudion  be- 
came inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfclf  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  other  fliip.  Night  parted 
the  combatants  ;  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  Englilh.  The  lofs  fullaintd  by  the  two  ma- 
ritime powers  wasnearly  equal ;  but  the  French  fiif}<;rcd 
very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement. It  was  even  fuppofcd  that  they  had  orders 
for  this  condud:,  and  to  fpare  their  own  fhips,  while 
the  Dutch  and  Englifli  lliould  weaken  each  other  by 
their  mutual  animiofities.  jj. 

The  combined  powers  were  much  more  fuccefsful  a-  Succefs  of 
gainft  the  Dutch  by  land.     Louis  conquered  all  before  LouisXIV. 
him,  crolled  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  of  ^g"'"^  ''*= 
the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  <i-  ^'"'''• 
nal  dilfolution.     Terms  were  propofcd  to  ihem  by  the 
two  conquerors.      Louis  offered  them  fuch  as  would 
have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  relil^ingan  invafion 
from  France  by  land.     Thofe  of  Charles  expofed  them 
equally  to  every  invafion  byfea.     At  laft  the  murmurs 
of  the  Englilh  at  feeing  this  brave  and  induftrious  peo- 
ple,   the    fupporters   of   the  Proieflant  caufe,    totally 
iiink  and  on  the  brink  of  deflrutfion,  were  too  loud     223 
not  to  reach  the  king.     He  was  obliged  to  call  a  par-  A  parlia- 
liament,  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  upon  his  con-  '"«■"  '^^ 
duc'l  ;  and  he  foon  faw  how  his  fubjefts  flood  affefled.    ^^^' 

The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February  1673. 
They  began  with  reprelTing  fome  of  the  king's  extra- 
ordinary Ibetches  of  prerogative,  and  taking  means  for 
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uniformity  m  religious  matters.     A  law  was  pafTcJ  en-     parliamem,  wlio  ought  to  have  rcpreiTcd  ihcfc  deitif.ons     li.i, 

iitled  the/.//  .<.;,  impol.ng  an  oatb  on  alUvlio  (hould     and  brougiit  back  the    people  to  calm  deliberate  in!  • . 

quiry,  were  to.ind  more  creduloiis  than  even  the  vulgar 
thcralelvcs.  The  cry  of  plot  was  ii.-.niediaicly  echoed 
Iroia  one  houfe  to  the  other  ;  the  cumiiry  party  could 
not  flip  fo  favourable  an  opixjriuniiy  of  managing  the 
palFions  of  the  people  ;  the  counitrs  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing ihonghi  dMioyal  if  thty  Ihould  doubt  the  guilt  of 
ihoi'e  who  were  accufed  of  dcfigns  againfl  the  king's 
perfon.  Danby,  the  prime  miniller,  himfelf  entered 
iiiio  it  very  fiiripufly,  and  perfultd  in  his  inquiries  not- 
wiihflanding  all  the  king's  advices  to  the'  contrary, 
ielvcs  with  fiich  valour,  that  the  commons  began  to  Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  perfon  that  ought  to  have 
delpair  ot   lucccls.     1  hey  therelorc  relolved  that  the     been  raoft  concerned,  was  the  only  011c  who  treated  it 

with  contempt.  Nothing,  how 


enjoy  any  public  bcnilicc.  Beliuesihc  taking  iheoaths 
of  allegiance  and  the  king's  fuprtinacy,  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  receive  the  facranient  once  a-year  in  the  clla- 
bliflied  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubllantiation.  As  the  dill'cnters  alfo  had  fc- 
conded  the  etfbris  of  the  commons  againfl  the  king's 
declaration  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  bill 
■was  palled  for  their  eafc  and  relief,  which,  however, 
went  with  foinc  difficulty  through  the  houfe  of  peers. 
The  Dutch  in  the  mean  iimecontinued  to  defend  thcPii 
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Aaiiding  army  was  a  grievance  :  they  next  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  more  fupplits  10  carry  on  the 
Dutch  war,  unlcls  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  were  fo 
obflinate  as  to  refule  all  reafonable  conditions.  To  cut 
Ihort  llicfc  difagrceable  altercations,  the  king  refolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament;  and,  with  that  intention, 
went  uncxpetledly  to  the  houfe  of  ptirs,  from  whence 
he  fcnt  the  ulhcr  of  the  black-rod  to  fuinmon  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  ulher  and 
the  fpeakcr  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  ilic  niembers  luddfii- 
ly  ihut  the  door,  and  cried,  "  To  the  chair."  Upon 
which  the  following  motions  were  inllanily  made  in  a 
tumultuous  manner:  'riuuthe  alliance  with  t'r.incc  was 
a  grievance  ;  that  the  evil  counfellorsof  the  king  were 
a  grievance;  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grie- 
vance :  and  then  the  houfe  rofein  great  confulion.  The 
king  foon  law  that  he  could  expect  no  fupply  from  the 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war  which  svas  fo  difa- 
greeablc  to  them  ;  lie  rcl'olvcd  therefore,  to  make  afe- 
parate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  ihcy  had 
propofcd  by  the  Spanilh  amballador.  For  form's  lake, 
he  alked  the  advice  of  his  parliament  ;  who  concurring 
heartily  in  his  intentions,  apeace  was  concluded  accor- 
dingly. 

The  prepoflTeflion  which  Charles  had  all  along  Ihown 
for  France,  and  his  manifcft  inclination  upon  all  occa- 
lions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  kingdom,  had  given  great 
oJFtnce  to  his  people.  Along  with  this,  other  circuni- 
Ilanccsconfpired  loraifc  a  general  difconient.  Theto- 
leration  of  Catholics,  fo  much  wilhcd  for  by  ilie  king  ; 
the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  excited  a  conllernation  not  altogctlier 
without  foundation,  as  if  the  Protcftant  religion  was  in 
danger.  This  fear  and  difconient  was  carefully  kept 
up  and  fomented  by  wicked  and  deligning  men,  who 
to  promote  their  own  interefls  would  not  fcruple  to  ad- 
vance the  groirdt  falfchoods.  In  1678,  an  account  of 
a  plot  formed  by  the  papilks  for  dcflroyiiig  the  king 
and  the  proteftant  religion,  was  given  in  by  one  Kirby 
achemifi,  Dr  Tong,  a  weak  credulous  clergyman,  and 
Titos  Oares,  who  had  likewife  been  a  clergyman,  but 
one  of  the  moll  abandoned  mifcrcants  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Thecircumlfanccs  aiiending  this  pretended  dif- 
covery  were  fo  perfeilly  incredible,  that  it  apjiears  a- 
uiazing  how  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  could  give  car 
■f  S«e  Oa/«.  10  themf.  Neverthelcls,  fo  much  were  the  minds  of 
the  nation  in  general  inflamed  againll  the  Catholics  at 
this  time,  that  it  not  only  produced  the  dellrucjfion  of 
individuals  of  the  Roir.ilh  perfualion,  but  an  univerfal 
jBilTacrc  of  that  unhappy  feft  was  apprehended.    The 
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ever,  could  flop  the  po- 
pular fury  ;  and  for  a  lime  the  king  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  it.  ^^, 

During  the  time  of  this  general  uproar  and  perfccu-  l.orj'par.- 
lion,  the  lord  ireafurcr  Danby  was  impeached  in  ihc  I'yiin- 
houfe  of  commons  by  Seymour  the  fpeakcr.  I'he  prin-  pci'htU. 
cipal  charge  againlt  hiin  was,  his  having  wriiten  a  let- 
ter to  Moniaj;wc  the  king's  amballador  at  Paris,  direc- 
ting him  10  fill  the  king's  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimcgucn,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  ctriain  funi  of 
money  ;  contrary  to  the  general  inierills  of  the  confe- 
derates, and  even  of  thofc  of  hii  own  kingdoms.  Tho' 
the  charge  was  jufi,  yet  Danby  had  ihe  bappinefs  to 
find  the  king  rcfblvcd  to  defend  him.  Charles  alfured 
rlie  pailianunt,  that,  as  he  had  afted  in  every  thing  by 
his  orders,  he  held  him  entirely  blamelcfs;  and  though 
he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employincnis,  yet  he 
would  pofiiivcly  infill  on  his  pcrfonal  fafety.  The  lords 
were  obiigid  to  fubmit  ;  however,  they  went  on  to 
iini)each  him,  and  Danby  was  fiiit  10  the  Tower,  bur 
no  worfe  conf'equences  followed. 

Thcfe  furious  proceedings   had  been  carried  on  by 
an  houfe  of  commons  that  had  continued  undiirolvcdfor 
above  17  years.  They  were  now  diflblved,aud  another 
parliament  was  called  ;  which,  however,  proved  as  un- 
manageable as  the  preceding.     The  members  rciolvcd 
to  check  the  growth  of  Popery  by   llriking  at  the   root      ,jg 
of  the  evil  ;  and  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  EiciuCoiv 
exclufion  of  the  diikc  of  York  from  the  crown  ot   tng-  bill 
land   and   Ireland,   which   palled  the  lower  houfe  by  a  brought  in, 
majority  of  79.     They  next  voted  the  king's  (fanding 
army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  Thev  jToecedcd  to  ella- 
blilh  limits  10  the  king's  power  of  impriloning  dcliu- 
qucnts  at  will.  It  wasnowallb ihat  ihecclebrated  flaiutc 
called  ihe/tal'tfas  corpus  ii{f  was  palled,  which conhrins 
the  fubjecl  in  an  abfolute  fecuriiy  from  oppretlivc  power. 

During  thcfe  troubles  the  duke  of  York  had  retired 
to  Brull'els  ;  but  an  indif|K<liiion  of  the  kiog  led  him 
back  to  England,  to  be  ready,  in  caie  of  any  linifter  ac- 
cident, to  alFcrt  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre- 
vailing upon  his  brother  to  difgrace  his  natural  Ion  ihc 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  become  \cry  popu- 
lar, he  himfelf  retired  to  Scoilaud,  under  pretence  of 
quieting  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Englilh  nation,  but 
in  reality  to  Ifrcngihcn  his  interefls  in  that  pan  of  the 
empire.  This  feceflion  I'erved  Hill  more  to  inflame  the 
country  party,  who  were  Itroiigly  attached  to  the  duke 
of  Monmouiii,  and  were  rcfblvcd  to  fupporl  himagaiuR 
the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  |xipe-burnings, 
were  artifices  employed  to  keep  upiheicrrorsof  Popery, 
and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  liiown  favour 
to  the  various  tribes  of  icfbraicrs,  and  that  fcrvcd  toin- 
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creare  the  number  of  thefc  mifcreants ;  but  plots  ihem- 
fclves  alfo  become  more  numcioiis.  Plot  was  fct  up  a- 
gaiiift  plot  i  and  tlic  people  were  kept  fufpeudcd  in  the 
inoll  dre.idful  appVehenlioii. 

Biu  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that  the  adverfe  parties 
endeavoured  to  fuppUnt  each  other.  Tuimihiious  pe- 
titions on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addrellcs  on  the 
other,  were  fent  up  from  all  quarters.  Wherever  the 
country  party  prevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king 
filled  with  grievances  and  apprehenlions.  Wherevcrthe 
church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addrellcs  were  framed, 
containing  exprellions  of  the  higheft  regard  to  his  ina- 
jefty,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrence  of  thofe  who  endear 
voureJ  to  dillurb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the  na- 
tion came  to  be  diltinguiflted  \mo  pctit'soners  and  abh^r- 
reri.  IVhig  and  Tory,  alfo,  were  now  firft  ufed  as  terms 
of  reproach.  The  whigs  were  fo  denominated  from  a 
cant  name  given  to  the  lour  prefbyteiian  conventiclcrs, 
(vjhig  being  milk  turned  four).  The  torics  were  deno- 
minated from  the  Irilh  banditti  fo  called,  whofe  ufual 
manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by  the  Irilh  word 
Torcc,  or  "Give  nic." 

All  this  time  the  king  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots 
in  a  very  cruel  manner.  Being  apprized  of  the  ten- 
dency of  prclbyterian  principles  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  Charles,  like  his  predeceilors,  had  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  epifcopacy  there,  but  in  a  much 
more  violent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  attempt- 
ed. The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abo- 
liflied  ;  and  the  power  of  eleding  minilters  had  been 
VeRed  in  the  kirk^effion  and  lay  elders  :  but  it  was  now 
enaded,  that  all  incumbents  who  had  been  admitted  up- 
on this  title  Ihould  receive  a  prefentation,  and  be  initio 
tuted  anew  by  the  bifliop,  under  the  penalty  of  depri- 
vation. In  confequencc  of  this,  550  pari  (lies  were  at 
once  declared  vacant.  New  miniflers  were  fought  for 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  was  fo  vicious  or  igno- 
rant as  to  be  rejefted.  The  people,  as  might  have 
been  expefted,  were  difpleafed  to  the  higheft  degree  j 
they  refolved,  however,  to  give  no  fign  of  mutiny  or 
fedition,  notwithftanding  their  difcontent.  This  fub' 
milFion  made  their  cafe  ftill  worfe ;  it  being  foolillily 
imagined,  that,  as  they  did  not  complain  for  a  little  ill 
ufage,  they  would  fubmit  altogether  if  they  were 
worfe  treated. 

Atiairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  fituation,  till,  in  1664, 
a  very  fevere  aft  was  paiTed  in  England  againft  conven- 
ticles ;  and  this  feverity  was  imitated  by  the  Scots  par- 
liament, who  paired  an  aft  of  the  fame  kind.  Military 
force  was  next  let  loofe;  Wherever  the  people  had  ge- 
nerally forfaken  their  churches,  ihe  guards  were  quar- 
tered throughout  the  country.  They  were  tommanded 
by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious  temper 
and  dilfolute  life.  He  went  about  aild  received  lifts 
from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfclves  from 
the  churches,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  conventi- 
cles. Without  any  proof,  or  legal  conviftion,  he  de- 
manded a  fine  froni  iheni  ;  and  quartered  foldiers  on 
the  fuppofed  criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An 
infurreftion  being  dreaded  durin;;  the  Dutch  war,  new 
forces  were  levied,  and  entrufted  to  the  command  of 
Dalzicl  and  Dr  immond,  two  men  of  very  cruel  difpo- 
litions,  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full  fcope  to  all 
their  enormities. 

Reprefentaiions  were  now  made  to  the  king,  who 


promifed  fomc  redreTs.     But  his  lenity  came  too  late.     Enuifiv. 
The  people,  in  1668,  role  in  ar«is.     They  furprifcd  ""TJ^      ' 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to  ^n  infors, 
death  ;  but  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  violent  than  rciiiion.. 
his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life.    At  Lanark 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publilhcd  their  ma- 
nifefto  ;  where  they  profelVed  their  fubmilTion  to  the 
king,  and  only  delired  the  re-cftabli(limctit  of  prefljy 
tery,  and  of  their  former  miiiifters.     Their  force  never 
exceeded  aooo  men  ;  and  though  the  country  in  ge^ 
neral  bore  them  great  favour,  mens  fpiriis  were  fo  fub' 
dned,  that  the  infurgents  could  cxpeft  no  farther  in- 
creafc  of  numbers.     Dalzicl  took  the  field  to  oppofe 
them.     The  number  of  the  covenanters  was  now  re- 
duced to  800,  and  thefc  no  way  capable  of  contending     ^^^ 
with  regular  forces.  Havingadvancednear  Edinburgh,  infurgents 
they  attempted  to  find  their  w.iy  back  into  the  weft  by  defeated  at 
Pentland  hills.   Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  king's  Pentlani* 
troops,  and  received  the  firft  charge  very  refolutely  ;  '^'"»' 
but  that   was  all  the  aftion.     Immediately   they   fell 
iiitoconfufion,  and  fled.     About  40  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  130  taken  prlfoncrs.  435 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1661,  the  prcfbytcrians  had  Cruelty  of, 
deputed  one  Sharpe  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  archbilhop 
king.  Inftead  of  this,  their  deputy  abandoned  the  •^^'^''P'^' 
caule  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy,  and  as  ai 
reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  archbifliop  of  St  An- 
drew's. After  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills,  this  maii 
was  the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unliappy 
infurgents,  whofe  oppre lied  Hate  and  inoftenfive  beha- 
viour had  made  them  objefts  of  univcrfal  compafTion. 
Ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh  ;  qi 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  They  might 
all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant ;  but  this  they  abfolutely  refufed.  The 
executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  privy  council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  fuch 
of  the  priibners  as  fliould  fimply  promife  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future  iliould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that 
the  incorrigible  lliould  be  fent  to  the  plantations. 
This  letter  was  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but 
Was  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharpe.  What  his 
motives  were  for  this  delay,  we  pretend  not  to  fay  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  aftion  of  his  life  will  bear  a 
Worfe  conftruftion  than  this.  It  had  been  euftomary 
to  put  thefe  poor  creatures  to  very  fevere  tortures,  in 
order  to  make  them  confefs  that  to  be  falfehood,  which 
they  believed  to  be  true.  By  Sharpe's  delay,  one 
Hugh  Maccail  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other'- 
wife  have  efcaped  ;  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
he  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.  He  feemed  j^fi 
to  die  in  an  ccftacy  of  joy.  His  laft  words  were  ut-  Lafi  worA 
tered  with  an  accent  which  ftruck  all  the  byltandcrs  of  MrM»»- 
with  aftonilhment.  "Farewell  (faid  he)  fun,  moon, '^*''' 
and  ftars  ;  farewell  world  and  time  ;  farewell  weak  frail 
body;  welcome  eternity  ;  welcome  angels  and  faints  ; 
Welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  welcome  God  the 
judge  of  all."  237 

In  1670,  an  aftagainftconventicleswaspaffbd,  feem-  Aflagainft 
ingly  with  a  defi^n  ofmiiigaling  the  former  pcrfccu- <:»i'"^i'' 
ting  laws;  though  even  this  was  fevere  enough.  By 
this  aft,  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dif- 
fentiiig  aircmbly  where  more  ih.in  five  btfide  the  family 
wereprefeni)  was  fined  5s.  lor  the  firft  ofTence,  and 
los.  for  the  fecond  ;  the  preacher  L.20  for  the  firft 
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offence,  and  L.  40  for  the  fccond.  The  pcrlun  in 
whole  houfe  the  conventicle  met  was  fined  a  Hkc  fiiin 
with  the  preacher.  One  rcmarkahle  claulc  was,  that 
if  any  difpntc  flioiild  arilc  witli  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  part  of  the  att,  the  jmlges  ihonld  always 
explain  the  doubt  in  the  fcnle  Icalt  favonrablc  10  con- 
venticles, it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely 
to  fiipprefs  them. 

As  the  violent  mcthoils  iifod  by  the  king  were  found 
netf'cctiul   10  obtain  iiis  piirpolc  in  Scotlaiul,   in   167^ 
■l"!"!^"!""  ■*  Ichenie  of  comprchcnlion  was  tried,  by  wjiich  it  was 
propolcd  to  diMinulh  greatly   ilic   anthonty  of  the  bi- 
lliops,  toabolilh  ihtir  ncsjative  voice  in  the  ccclelialli- 
cal  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  prclbytrrs  :   but  this  too  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  who  well  knew  its  tendency. 
The  next  fchcme  was  an  indulgence.   By  this,  the  iimll 
popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring 
any  terms  of  fubmitlion  to  the  eftablillied  religion,  were 
fettled  in  vacant  churches  ;   and  fmall  falarics  of  about 
L.  20  a-year  were  oHcred  to  the  relt,  till  they  ihonld  be 
otherwife  eflablilhcd.     Tiiis  bounty  was  rtjct'ted  as  the 
wages  of  criminal  filcnce,  and  the  replaced  minilkrs 
foon  repented  of  their  compliance  ;  conventicles  multi- 
plied, and  the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  worlhip,  though  they  ufually  difpericd   thcm- 
2,,,       felvcs  after  divine  fervicc. 
Perfccuti-        Thcfe  mild  methods  being  reje^cd,  a  renewal  of  the 
■on  renew-   perfccution  commenced  under  the  adininillration  of  the 
«d.  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  which  archbilhop  Sharpc 

had  a  principal  hand.  It  was  an  old  law,  and  but  fel- 
dom  put  in  execution,  tliat  a  man  who  was  accul'ed  of 
any  crime,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might 
be  interconnnumd ;  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  out- 
lawed ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  cither  on  account  of 
biifniefs,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  Icaft  intercourfe 
witii  him,  was  fubjecfed  to  the  fame  penalties  which 
the  law  could  inflift  on  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  great 
many  writs  of  intercommuning  were  now  ilfued  againfl 
the  covenanters  ;  by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceed- 
ing, crimes  and  punillimcnts  were  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
treme degree. 

Application  was  made  to  Charles  foi^fome  rcdrcfs  of 
ihefe  grievances  :   but  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  pleafures  to  take  any  cffedual  means  of  putting  a 
flop  to  them  ;   nay,   even  while  he  retrat-fcci  them,  he 
j.o       was  pcrfuaded  to  avow  and  prail'e  them  in  a  letter  to 
Archbilhop  the  privy  council.     The  confcquence  of  all  this  was, 
Sharpc        that  the  covenanters  were  at  lad  fo  much  enraged  a- 
Biurdcrtd.  gainll  Sharpe,  whom  they  confidcred  as  an  apoftate, 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfccutor,  that, 
on  the   ^d  of  May  1679,  he  was  way-laid  and  mur- 
dered with  all  the  circumftances  of  unrelenting  cruel- 
ty.    The  murder  of  Sharpe  produced  a  perfccution 
liiU  more  violent,  which  at  laft  brought  on  another  in- 
,  J       furrcclion. 
Second  in-       The  covenanters  finding  thcinfclves  obliged  to  meet 
f»rrcdion.  in  large  bodies,  and  bring  arms  along  with  them   for 
their  own  fecurity,   ftt  forth  a  ileclaraiion  againii  pre- 
lacy, which  ihcy  publillicd  at  Kuihcrglen,  a  fnull  bo- 
rough near  Glafgow  ;  and   in  the  market-pLacc  there 
i  they  burneil  feveral  aiils  of  parliament  which  had  efta- 

bliilicd  that  mode  of  ccclcliallical  government,  and  had 
prohibited  all  conventicles.  For  this  purpofc  ihey  chofc 
liic  29ih  of  May;  the  auuivcrfary  of  (lie  rciloraiion  ; 
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and  previoully  extinguifhcd  the  bonfires  th»i  had  been    ar  _:i-.. 

kindled  on  that  occafion.     Count  Graham,  afterwards  ' --— * 

vifcount  Dundee,  an  a^ivc  and  cntcrprizing  officer,  at- 
tacked a  great  conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill,  but  was 
repullcd  with  the  lofs  of  30  men.  The  covenanter* 
then  finding  thcinfclves  unwarily  engaged  in  rebellion, 
were  obliged  to  pcrfevere ;  and  iherctore  pulhed  on  l« 
Glafgow,  which,  though  rcpulfed  at  firft,  they  after- 
wards made  thcmfclvcs  maftcrs  of.  Here  they  difpof- 
ielildthe  ellablilhcd  clergy,  and  ilTued  proclamations,  la 
which  they  declared  that  they  fought  againll  the  king's 
f  ipremacy,  againll  Popery  and  prelacy,  and  againlt  a 
Popilh  lucccflor. 

Charles,  being  now  alarmed,  difpatchcd  againft  the 
covenanters  a  fmall  body  of  Knglilh  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scots  guards,  and 
fome  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  wtll-aftiaed 
counties;  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  q.ielt  of 
the  infurgcnts.  They  had  taken  port  at  Bothwel-bridge  i„(-ur„„ 
between  Hamiton  and  Glafgow;  where  there  w.is  no  jcfcitcJ  .. 
acccfs  but  by  the  bridge,  and  where  a  fmall  body  was  ijuihwcl-' 
able  to  defend  it  againll  the  king's  army.  The  whole  bridge 
army  of  the  covenanters  never  exceeded  8coo  men,  and 
they  had  in  reality  no  oihergcncrals  than  their  clergy- 
men. Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the  cove- 
nanters maintained  their  pofl  as  long  as  their  ammuni- 
tion lalled.  \\  hen  they  fcnt  for  more,  they  received 
orders  to  quit  their  poll  and  retire;  and  this  imprudent 
meafure  occalioned  an  immediate  defeat.  Moninooih 
palled  the  bridge  without  oppoliiion,  and  drew  up  hi» 
torccs  oppolite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  the  rout.  About  700  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
fuit ;  for  properly  fpcaking,  there  was  no  ac'tion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifoncrs,  and  treated  with 
humanity  by  Monmouth.  Such  as  promiftd  10  live 
peaceably  under  the  prcfent  government  were  difmiilcH  ; 
and  about  ;oo  who  refukd  this  condition  were  lliipped 
for  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  perillied  by  the  way. 
Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged.  Soon  after,  an 
aft  of  indemnity  was  palTcd  :  but  Lauderdale  took  care 
that  it  Ihould  alibrd  little  proicdlion  to  the  unhappy 
covenanters;  for  though  orders  were  given  10  connive 
tlicnccforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found  means  un- 
der a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execution  of 
them. 

It  is  now  certainly  known,  that  king  Charles  IL  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  overturning  the  ellablilhcd  religion, 
and  fubftitiiiing  Popery  in  its  pl.ice  ;  as  alio  of  render- 
ing himfelf  ablolute.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  vio- 
lent oppolition  from  his  parliaments  ;  and  as  this  one  of 
1679  feemcd   even  to  furpafs  their  predccclibrs  in  vio- 
lence, the  king  was  induced  todiilblvc  them  and  call       j^- 
another  in  1680.     By   this  flrp,  however,  be  was  no  V'iolcot 
gainer.     They   voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the  ^ro<tti- 
king;  and  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrcrs,  '"S'ofpw- 
who  in  their  addrelfes  to  the  crown  had  cxprf  lied  ihtir  ''*°"'''- 
difapprobation  of  ihofc   petitions.     Great   nnnibers  of 
thcfe  were   fti/.cd  l>y  their  order  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  committed   to  clofe  cuflody  :   the  liberty  of 
llie  fubjeCf,  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  imprifonme nis.    One  Stowel  of 
Exeter  put  a  flop  to   their  proceedings:  he  re fu fed  to 
obey  the  ferjcant  at  arms  who  was  feni  to  apprehend 
liiui  i  lie  Hood  upon  bis  defence^  aud  laid  lie  knew  na 
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Isw  hy  wliicli  ilie  lioiiie  of  commons  pretended  to  com- 
mit liim.  Tlic  honfe,  finding  it  ecjiially  dangerous  to 
proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  evafion.  Tiiey  voted 
that  Stovvcl  was  indiipofed  :  and  a  month's  time  was  al- 
lowed him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the  na- 
tion, that  flioiild  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  capricioiidy  order  iscn 
to  be  put  in  prifon,  there  is  no  pewcr,  in  cafe  of  rc- 
(lllance,  that  cair  compel  the  prifoncrs  to  fubmit  to  their 
decrees. 

The  chief  point,  however,  laboured  by  the  prefent 
parliament  was,  to  obtain  the  cxclnfion  bill,  which, 
though  the  former  hool'e  had  voted,  was  never  yet  paf- 
fed  into  a  law.  It  paffed  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
lioufc  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  hoiife  of 
peers.  All  the  bifliops  except  three  voted  againft  it  ; 
tor  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  England 
was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
prefbyterianifm  than  Popery.  The  commons  were  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  rejtdion  of  their  favourite  bill : 
in  revenge,  they  palFcd  fcvcral  other  difaijrceable  arts, 
among  which  one  was,  That,  till  the  excU'fion  bill  was 
pifTcd,  they  could  not,  conliflent  with  tiie  trnft  re- 
pofcd  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fiipply  ; 
.and  that  whoever  ihould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, and  money  upon  any  branches  of  tlie  king's  re- 
venue, fliould  be  refponfible  to  parliament  for  his  con- 
duct. Charles,  therefore,  finding  that  (here  were  no 
hopes  of  extorting  either  money  or  obedience  from  the 
commons,  came  to  a  refohuion  of  once  more  difTolving 
the  parliament.  His  uflier  of  the  black  rod  according- 
ly came  to  difTolve  them  while  they  were  voting  that 
the  dilTenters  (hould  be  encouraged,  and  that  tiie  Pa- 
pifts  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 

It  was  for  fome  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  would 
ever  call  another  parliament  :  his  necelTiiics,  however, 
furmountcd  all  his  fears  of  their  violence  ;  and,  in  1681, 
he  fummoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford, 
that  lie  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punilliing 
the  city  of  London  by  fliowing  his  fufpicions  of  their 
loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments,  the  coun- 
try party  predominated;  and  they  trode  exaflly  in  the 
fame  paths  with  their  predeccflbrs.  The  fame  fpeaker 
waschofen,  and  the  cxclufion  bill  urged  more  fiercely 
than  before.  PJrncly,  one  of  the  king's  miniflers,  pro- 
pofed  that  the  duke  fhould  be  baniflied  joo  miles  from 
England  ;  and  that  on  the  king's  deceafe  the  next  heir 
ihould  be  conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.  Yet 
even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title 
of  khig,  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 
Nothing  but  a  total  cxclufion  could  fatisfy  them. 

Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  reviled  and  ridi- 
culed each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels;  and  this  prac- 
tice at  lafl  was  attended  with  an  incident  that  deferves 
notice.  One  Fitzharris,  an  Irilh  Papifl,  employed  a 
Scotfnian,  named  Fz'erhard,  to  write  a  libel  againll  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  adually  a 
fpy  for  the  contrary  party ;  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick 
to  entrap  him,  he  difcovered  the  whole  to  Sir  Williain 
Waller,  an  eminent  juflice  of  the  peace  ;  and,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  truth  of  his  information,  polled  the 
magiflrate  and  two  other  perfons  privately,  where  they 
lieird  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  him- 
fclf.  The  libel  compofed  between  them  was  replete 
With  the  utmoll  rancour  and  fcurrility.     Waller  carried 
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the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant 
for  committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very 
time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libtl  in  his  pocket.  Seeing 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom  he  expec- 
ted no  mercy,  he  refolved  to  fide  with  them,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  wjio,  he  faid, 
were  willing  to  draw  up  a  libel  which  lliould  be  impu- 
ted to  the  cxclufioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to 
the  people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices  to  the  country- 
party  by  a  new  PopiOi  plot  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  in  which  he  brought  in  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  principal  accomplice. 

The  king  imprifoned  Fitzharris  ;  the  commons  a- 
vowed  his  caufe.  They  voted  that  he  fhould  be  im- 
peached by  themfelves,  to  fcrccn  him  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  juftice  :  the  lords  rejeflcd  the  impeachment  ; 
the  commons  affcrted  their  right  :  a  commotion  was 
likely  to  enfue ;  and  the  king,  to  break  oil' the  contefl, 
went  to  the  houfe  and  diflblved  the  parliament,  with  a 
fixed  refoluiion  nevur  to  call  another. 

From  this  moment  the  king  ruled  with  defpotic 
power.  His  temper,  which  had  always  been  eafv  and 
merciful,  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel  ;  he  enter- 
tained fpits  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  im- 
prifoned all  fuch  as  he  thought  moil  daring  in  their  dc- 
ligiis.  He  refolved  to  humble  the  prcfbyterians  :  they 
were  diverted  of  their  employments  and  their  places; 
and  their  offices  given  to  (uch  as  held  with  the  court, 
and  approved  the  docSrineof  non-refiflance.  Tlic  clergy 
began  to  teftify  their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their 
writings  and  fermons  ;  but  though  among  thefe  the 
partizans  of  the  king  were  the  mofi  numerous,  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  faftion  were  the  mofl  enterprizingv  The 
king  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former  ;  and 
thus  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  faftion,  he  depri- 
ved the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the 
popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  was  not  till  after 
an  abjeft  fubmidion  (hat  he  rcftored  it  to  them,  having 
previovifly  fubjefted  the  eleftion  of  their  magiilrates  to 
his  immediate  authority. 

Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
fpecies  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial 
before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The 
whole  gang  of  fpics,  witncifes,  informers,  fuborners, 
which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  fnpported  by  the 
leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entire- 
ly niafter,  turned  fliort  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and 
offered  their  evidence  againft  thofe  who  firfl  put  them 
in  iv.otion.  The  king's  miniflers  gave  them  encou- 
ragement;  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  fame  injuflicc  and 
the  fame  cruelties  were  praftifed  againfl  prelliyteriau 
fchemcs  that  had  formerly  been  praiJ-lifed  againft  Ca- 
tholic ireafons.  The  king's  chief  rcfentment  was  le- 
velled againft  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  and,  indeed, 
not  without  reafon,  as  he  had  had  a  very  atlive  hand 
in  the  late  difturbances.  No  fums  were  fpared  to  feek 
for  evidence,  or  even  to  fuborn  witntfTcs,  againft  this 
intriguing  and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indiilnient 
being  prcfented  to  the  grand  jury,  witnelfes  were  ex- 
amined, who  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  circuniftances  as 
muft  have  invalidated  their  teftimony,  even  if  they  h^d 
not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 
papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  aflbciation  was  fcund, 
which  might  have  been  conftrued  inro  treafon  ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  earl's  hand-writing,  nor  could  it  be 
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proved  that  he  had  ever  communicated  this  fcheme     and  noted  party-man  ;  Kcrgufon,  an  independent  mini-     Krluia. 

to  any  body,  or  fignified  his   approbation  of  any  lucb     Ikr  ;  and  Icvcral  aiioriicys,  mirchants,  and  iradcfmcn  "■ 

project.  Tile  Iheritis  had  fuinmontd  a  jury,  whofc  of  London.  Uai  Ilumfcy  and  i''ergjfon  were  ilic  only 
principles  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  carl  ;  and  that  perlbns  that  had  acccfs  to  the  gre«t  leaders  of  the  cou- 
probably,  more  than  any  want  of  proof,  procured  his  fpiracy.  Thcfe  men  undertook  the  dtfpcratc  rciolution 
fsffty.  of  allalhnating  the  king  in  his  way  to  Ncw-nurkcts 
In  1635,  the  oity  of  London  was  deprived  of  its  Riimbold,  one  of  the  party,  poiFeilcd  a  farm  upon  that 
charter  ;  whieh  was  reftored  only  upon  terms  of  liie  road,  called  the  Jij^-hou/c,  And  (torn  ihcncc  ihcconfpj- 
utmoft  fuhmilfion,  and  giving  up  the  nomination  of  racy  was  called  the /(')^-/i!////"tr />/c/.  They  deliberated 
their  own  magiltr.ites.  Fhis  was  lb  mortifying  a  cir-  on  a  fcheme  of  lloppiiig  the  king's  coach  by  ovcrturn- 
cnraftance,  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  tngland  ing  a  cart  on  the  high  way  at  this  place,  and  tiiouiing 
foon  began  to  fear  the  fame  treatment,  and  were  fiic-  him  through  the  hedges.  The  houfc  in  which  the  king 
ceffively  induced  to  furrcnder  their  charters  into  the  lived  at  New-market  accidentally  took  Hre,  and  he  was 
hands  of  the  king.  Conliderable  funis  were  exafted  obliged  to  leave  New-market  eight  days  fooner  than  it  mic«r- 
for  relloringthefe  charters;  and  all  theolHccsof  power  wascxpeaed;  to  which  circumllance  he  owed  his  fafe- rici. 
and  profit  were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  Re-  ty.  Soon  after  tins  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered  ; 
fiilance  now,  however  juftiriablc,  could  not  be  fafe  ;  and  KulTcl,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  executed  ;  Eilcx  cut 
all  prudent  men  fa\v  no  other  expedient  but  fubmitting  his  own  throat;  Hamdcn  was  tined  40,000!.;  and 
patiently  to  ihc  prefent  grievances.  fcarcc  one  efcapcd  who  had  been  in  any  manner  con- 
There  was  a  party,  however,   in  England,  that  ftill  cerned,  except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
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cheriflied  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolvcd  to 
reftore  liberty  to  their  country  by  dethroning  the  king 
who  acted  in  fuch  a  dcfpotic  manner.  The  principal 
confpirators  were  Monmouth,  Shaftclbury,  Ruli'el,  Ef- 
fex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hamdcn, 
grandfon  to  the  great  man  of  tliat  name.  Monmouth 
engaged  the  carl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Chelhirc. 
Lord  Rullel  fixed  a  corrcfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  F'rancis  Knowlcs,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft.  Shaftclb;iry,  with 
one  Fergufon,  an  independent  clergyman,  aiiil  a  rel- 
iefs plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  tlie  confe- 
derates chiefly  relied.  Thefe  fchcmeshad  been  laid  in 
1681  :  but  the  caution  of  Lord  Ruilcl,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Munmouth  to  put  olFthe  enterpri/.e,  favcd 
the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war:  while 
Shaftci1)ary  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  fenfc  of  his  impending 
danger,  that  he  left  bis  honfe,  and,  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  tlic  Londoners 
to  an  open  infurrcftion.  At  lalt,  enraged  at  the  num- 
berlefs  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated 
his  projects,  hethreatenediobegin  with  hisown  friends 
lingly.  However,  after  a  long  ftruggle  between  fear 
and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  luccefs,  and  fled  to 
Amfterdam,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  lofs  of  Shaftclbury,  though  it  retarded,  did  not 
fupprefs,  the  dellgns  of  the  coufpirators.  The  remain- 
ing fix  formed  a  council  ,  they  correfponded  with  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  malccoiitents  in  Scotland  ;  and  rclblvcd 
to  profccute  the  fcheme  of  the  infurrciflion,  tho'  they 
widely  differed  in  principles  from  one  another.  Mon- 
mouth afpirrd  at  the  crown  ;  Rull'cl  and  Hamdcn  pro- 
pofed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucccllion, 
and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  Sidney  was 
forrelloring  the  republic,  and  EfTcx  joined  in  the  fame 
with.  Lord  Howard  wis  an  abandoned  man,  who,  ha- 
ving no  principles,  fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra- 
tify his  private  intcrefl  in  the  confuHon. 

BefiJes  thefe,  there  was  a  fci  of  fubordinaic  confpi- 
rators, who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on 
projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  coun- 
cil. Among  thcfe  was  colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  repub- 
lican ofHcer  ;  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  fame 
ftanip  ;  Goodcnough,  under  Ihcrift  of  London,  a  zealous 
VoL.IlL 


This  was  the  lalt  blood  that  was  fhed  on  account 
of  plots  or  confpiracies,  which  continued  during  the 
greatelt  part  of  this  reign.     Severe  punillimenis,  how- 
ever, were  inflicted  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of 
York  unworthily.     The  famous  Titus  Gates  was  lined 
loOjOOOl.  for  calling  him  a  Popilh  traitor  ;    and  he 
was  imprifoned  till  he  (hould  pay  it,  which  he  was  ab- 
foliitely  incapable  of.     A  fimilar  fentence  was  palled 
upon  Dutton  Cult.     Sir  Samuel  Barnadilton  was  lined 
io,oool.  for  having,   in  fume  private  letters,  rcticcted 
on  the  government.     The  government  of  Charles  wa» 
now  as  abl'olute  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Kurope  ;   but, 
to  pleafc  his  lubjects  by  an  aft  of  popularity,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  10  prince 
George  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.     This  was 
the   lalt  remarkable  traiifaction  of  this  extraordinary       ;,. 
reign.      On   February  2d   i68j,   about  eight  in  the  Death  of 
morning,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  fit. of  the  apo- tliiikt  II. 
plexy  ;   being  drclfcd,  and  juft  come  out  of  his  clofet, 
where  he  had    been  for  fomc   time  after  he  rofe  from 
bed.     By  being  blooded,  be  was  reftored  perfectly  to 
his  fenfes  ;  and  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery 
the  next  day.     On  the  fourth  day  the  phylicians  de- 
fpaired  of  his  life,   and  therefore   fcnt  lor  the  queen. 
He  was  in   his  perfect  fenfes  when  ihe  arrived.     She 
threw  hcrfclf  on  her  knees,  and  alked  his  pardon  for  all 
her  offences.     He  replied,  that  ihe  had  ofJcnded  in  no- 
thing ;   but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offlrnccs  againll 
her,  and  alked  her  pardon.     He  fpoke  with  great  af- 
fection to  the  duke  of  York,  and   gave  him  excellent 
counfcl  for  his  future  condiict.     He  adviftd  him  to  ad- 
here to  the  laws  with  ftridnefs  and  iRvariably  10  fup- 
pori  the  church  of  England.  The  duke  fcemed  anxious 
to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little  he  intended 
to  follow  his  advice.     Having  removed  the  bifliops, 
and  feveral  of  the  lords  who  attended  the  bed  of  the 
king,  he  fent  for  Huddlelton,  a  Romilh  priefl.     In  the 
preltnce  of  tiieduke,  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  Trcvannion 
a  captain  in  the  guards,  Hiiftdlellon  gave  the  cxircme 
unction  to  the  king,  and  adminiltcrcd  to  him  the  facra- 
meiu  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  fp.>cc  of  half  an  hour.    The 
doors  were  then  thrown  open.     Six  prelates,  who  had 
before  attended  the  king,  were  font  lor  to  give  him  the 
4  H  facramcDt. 
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Britain,  facrament.  Keun,  biQiop of  Rath  and  Wells,  read  the 
■ -— '  vification  of  the  Tick  ;  an<l,  after  he  faid  that  he  re- 
pented of  liis  fins,  the  abroUiiion.  The  kin;^  adillcd 
with  fceming  devotion  at  the  fervice  j  but  his  iiioiith 
being  diftorted  with  tits,  and  his  throat  contracted,  he 
could  not  fwallow  the  elements.  He  profelfcd,  how- 
ever, his  fatisfiflion  in  the  cluirchof  England  ;  and  ex- 
pired on  the  6ih  of  February,  between  ii  and  12  o'clock  ; 
having  reigned  2  J  years,  and  lived  5;. 

The  tirft  a<5t  of  James  II. 's  reign  was  to  alTcmble  the 
privy  council  :  where,  after  fome  praifcs  bellowed  on 
the  memory  of   his  prcdecelfor,   he  made  profellions  of 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  ellablilhed  government 
both  in  church  and  Hate  ;  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ven- 
tured his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,   he  would   Hill 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  jult  rights 
^..       and   privileges. 
Servile  ad-      This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaiife,  not 
drcffesto    only  l)y   the   council,  but  by  the  whole  nation.     Ad- 
Jamesll.     dreffes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the 
mofl  fcrvile  adulation.     From  this  charge,  however,  we 
2j6       mult  except  thole  of  the  Qiiakers,  which  is  remarkable 
Quakers      for  its   good    fcnfe   and   limplicity.     "  We  are  come 
aUdreii.       (faid  they)   to  tcftify  our  forrow  for  the  death  of  our 
good   friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made 
our  governor.     We  arc  told  that  thou  an   not  of  the 
perfuallon  of  the  church  of  England  no  more  than  we  : 
wherefore  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  li- 
berty which  thou  allowelt  thyfelf.     "Which  doing,  we 
wilh  thee  all  manner  of  happinefs." 

The  king,  however,  foon  Ihowcd,  that  he  either  was 
not  linccre  in  his  promifes,  or  that  lie  entertained  fo 
of  the  new  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  iit- 
^'°S-  moll  lincerity  could  tend  very  little  to  the  fccurity  of 

the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cuftonis,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excife,  wliich  had  been  voted  to  the 
late  king  for  his  life  only,  were  levied  by  James  with- 
out a  new  acf  for  tlrit  purpofc.  He  went  openly  to 
mafs  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity  ;  and  even  Cent 
one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome  to  make  fubmiffions 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re-admilFion 
of  England  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
From  the  fuggeftions  of  thefe  men  all  his  meafures  were 
undertaken.  One  day  when  the  Spanifli  ambalfaJor 
ventured  to  advife  his  majelty  againll  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  fuch  kind  of  people,  "  Is  it  not  the  cuf- 
tom  in  Spain  (faid  James),  for  the  king  to  confult  with 
his  confelTor  ?"  "  Yes  (anf.vcred  the  ambaliador),  and 
that  is  the  reafon  wliy  our  affdrs  fucceed  fo  very  ill." 

James's  firft  parliament,  which  wascompofcd  moftly 
€>f  zealous  lories,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  meafures  of  the  crown.     They  voted  unanimoully, 
,  that  they  ihonld  fettle  on  the  prefent  king,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue   enjoyed  by  the  late  king  till  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.     For  this  favour,  James  aihired  them, 
that  hewhold  fccure  them  inthe  full  cnj'-ymcnt  of  their 
J, 8       laws  ;  but  with  regard  to  religion,  no  anfwcr  could  be 
In  fnmere-  extorted,  for  that  he  wasrefolvcd  to  alter.  In  every  thing, 
fpeas  he     however,  religion  excepted,  JjnK  s  merited  every  praife. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  bulinifs  wi;h  unremitting  atten- 
tion.    He  managed  his  revenue  witli  the  llridcll  osco- 
nomy.  He  retrenched  fuptr.luous  expeuces,  andlhowed 
liimfelf  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  nation.     He  endea- 
voured to  expel  from  court  the  vice  which  had  pre- 
vailed fo  much  daring  the  former  reign,  and  to  rcftore 
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decency  and  morality.  He  prefided  daily  at  the  conn-  L'ritain. 
cil,  at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and  treafury.  He  even  '^~v~— ' 
entered  into  the  whole  detail  of  the  concerns  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  ilatc.  But  his  bigotry  for  the 
Roniilh  religion  fuUicd  all  his  good  qualities,  and  ren- 
dered him  feared  for  his  violence,  where  he  was  not 
defpifed  for  his  wcakncfs.  j^,. 

liut  whilll  every  thing  was  fubmitted  in  tranquillity  Mon- 
to  James  at  home,  a  Uorm  was  gathering  abroad  to  mouth's 
dilturb  his  rcpofe.  For  a  long  time  the  prince  of  O-  confpiracy. 
range  had  entertained  hopes  of  afccnding  the  Britilh 
throne,  and  had  even  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
clude James  from  it.  Monmouth,  who,  fnice  his  laft 
confpiracy,  had  been  pardoned,  bin  ordered  to  de- 
part the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Holland.  He  was 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  highcfl 
marks  of  dillinclion,  and  even  became  his  chief  lavou- 
rite  througli  whom  all  favours  were  to  be  obtained. 
Wlien  the  news  of  Charle's  death  arrivcil,  indeed,  the 
prince  made  a  Ihow  of  altering  his  note,  and  difmifTcd 
Monmouth,  though  he  ilill  kept  a  clofe  correl'pondencc 
with  him.  The  duke  retired  to  Brullels,  where,  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  refblved 
to  invade  England,  with  a  dclign  o(  feizing  the  crown 
for  himfelf.  He  was  fecondtd  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  inlurrecfion  in  b^corland  ; 
and  while  Monmouth  attempted  to  make  a  riling  in  the 
well  of  England,  it  was  refolved  that  Argyle  fliould 
alio  try  his  endeavours  in  the  north.  Tiic  generoliiy  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  notcorrcfpond  with 
the  warmth  of  his  profeilions.  The  unfortunate  dnke 
derived  from  his  own  plate  and  jewels  his  whole  fup- 
ply  for  the  war  ;  and  the  cnthufiafm  of  a  rich  widow 
iiipjilied  Argyle  w'ith  io,oool.  wherewith  he  purcha- 
ftd  three  veli'els,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. jg<j 

Argyle  was  the  firft  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  Defeat  and 
he  publiihed  his  manifeltoes,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  dc-th  of 
2500  men,  and  ftrove  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa-  Argyle. 
vour.     But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces  co- 
ming againft  liim,  his  army  fell  away  ;  and  he  himfelf, 
after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  efcapc,  was  taken 
prifoncr  iiy  a  peafant  who  found  him  flanding  up  to  the 
neck  in  water.     He  was  from   thence  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  after  fnifering  many  indignities  lie  was 
]iubliciy  executed.  ^g 

By  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed   in  Dorfetfliire  Monmouth 
with  fcarce  100  followers.     His  name,  however,  was  lards  in 
fo  popidar,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  England, 
to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  in  four  days 
he  had  allemblcd  a   body  of  above  2000  men.     They 
were  indeed  all  of  them  the  lowcft  of  the  people,  and 
his  declarations  were  fuited  entirely  to  their  prejudices. 
He  called  the  king  thedukeof  York  ;  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  Popifh  ufur- 
per.     He  imputed  to  jiini  the  fire  of  London,  and  even 
afiirmed  that  he  had  poifoncd  the  late  king. 

Monmouth  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
in  a  fnort  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  6coo  men  ; 
but  was  daily  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbers  for 
want  of  arms.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
liis  invafion.  Six  regiments  of  Britilh  troops  were 
called  over  from  Holland  ;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  ta 
the  number  of  3000,  were  fcnt,  tinder  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Fevcilham  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs 
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Btiiam.  grefs  of  the  rcbfls.    They  took  pod  at  ScJfjemore,  a 
'    "VT       village  in  the  ncighhourhoodof  Briclgewater,  and  were 
Defeated  at  J°'"^''  ^Y  conlidcrablc  numbers  of  the  country  miliiia. 
Sedgcmore.  Here  Monraoiilh  refolvcd,  by  a  dcfperaic  effort,  to  lofe 
his  life,  or  gain  the  kingdom.     He  drove   the  royal 
infantry  from  tlicir  ground,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  victory,  wiicn  the  cowardice  of 
Gray,  who  commanded  the  liorfe,  brought  all  to  ruin. 
Tills  nobleman  fled  at  the  rirft  onfct  ;   and  the  rebels, 
being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  alter  a  ihrcc-hours 
conttll.     About   500  were  killed   in  the  engagement, 
and   1000  in   the   purfuit.     Monmouth  fled   above    20 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horlc  funk  under 
him.  He  then  alighted  ;  and,  exchanging  clothes  with 
a  Ihepherd,  ficl  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.    Being  cjuiic 
cxhaurted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a   field,  and  covered   thenilelves  with  fern.     The 
fliepherd,  being  found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by   the 
purfucrs,  increafcd  the  diligence  of  the  fearch  ;  and  by 
n  the  means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  dctcfted  in  his  mi- 
a  mod  mi-  ferable  lltuaiion.with  raw  peafc  in  his  pocket,  on  which 
ferableCtu-  j,j  |,^j  jiygj  fg^  fome  days.     He  burlt  into  tears  when 
feizcd  by  his  enemies;   and  petitioned,  with  tlie  moll 
164       abjeil  fubmiirions,  for  his  life.  On  his  way  to  London, 
Attempts    he  wrote  a  fubniillivc  letter  to  the  king,  promiling  dif- 
in  vain  to    coverics,  ihould  he  be  admitted  into  his  prelence.  The 
curiolity  of  James  being  excited  by  the  letter,  he  fent 
Sheldon  a  gcnilenian  of  the  bed-chamber  10  mcit  Mon- 
mouth.    In   his  converfation  with  Sheldon,  he  alktd 
who  was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king;  and  being 
anfwercd  that  it  was  Sunderland,  Monmouth  knocked 
his  brcafl  in  a  furprize,  and  faid,  "  Why  then,  as  I 
hope    for  falvaiion,  he  promifed   to  meet  me."     He 
defired  ShcKlon  to  inform  the  king,  that  feveral  of  his 
accomplices  in  rebellion  were  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majerty  ;  and  he   gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
part  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  aited  in  this  whole 
affair. 

Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
began  to  give  an  account  to  the  king  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  unhappy  prifoner.  Sunderland,  pre- 
tending bulinefs,  came  into  the  room.  Sheldon  llop- 
ped,  and  fignificd  his  delire  to  fpcik  in  private  with 
the  king.  James  told  him  he  might  fay  any  thing  be- 
fore that  lord.  Sheldon  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  but 
being  urged,  he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had  aiiirted. 
Sunderland  appeared,  for  fome  time,  confided  ;  at 
length  he  faid,  with  a  laugh,  "  If  that  is  all  he  can  dif- 
cover  to  five  his  life,  he  will  derive  little  gciod  from 
his  information."  Monmouth  himfelf  was  loon  alter 
brought  before  the  king.  Sunderland  by  an  artifice 
infurcd  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  to  fave  him- 
felf and  the  iither  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  he  law  Monmouth's  letter  to  James,  and  heard 
the  difcovtries  made  by  Sheldon,  he  is  laid  to  have  ad- 
vilVd  him,  that,  as  he  cimld  alllirc  him  of  the  ctrtainiy 
of  a  pardon,  he  oiighl  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  in  pre- 
judice of  bis  friends,  who  could  fi  rve  him  on  fome 
other  more  favourable  occafion.  Tlie  credulous  duke, 
fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Suiulerland,  lupprellcd  what 
he  had  faid  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
king.  He  mentioned  nothing  of  the  cimccrn  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  taken  in  the  invafion  ;  though 
a  point  on  which  James  was  already  fulhcicnily  inform- 
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ed,  D'Avaux,  the  French  miniller  to  the  States,  liad  Triti;.. 
given  a  circumllantial  account  of  the  whole  condtft  of  *•  " 
the  prince  to  Louis  XIV.  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
privately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
miniller  who  had  been  fent  from  Holland  to  congra- 
tulate James  on  the  fiippreliion  of  Argylc's  rebellion, 
was  in  a  grievous  agony  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
was  refilved  to  lee  Monmouth.  '<  Though  he  found 
that  he  faid  nothing  of  his  maftcr  (faid  jaiiita),  he  \\a» 
never  quiet  till  Monmouih  was  dead." 

The  niilortunaic  duke  made  various  attempts  to  ob- 
tain mercy.     He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager;  he  fent 
a  letter  to  the  reigning  queen,  as  well  as  to  the  king 
himfell.     He  begged  his  life,  when  admitted  into  his 
prelence,  with  a  meannefs  unfiiitable  to  hispretcniions 
and  high  rank.     But  all  his  entreaties  and  fubmillions 
were  ot  no  avail.     James  told  him,  that  he  was  nit;ch 
alficUd  wi:h  his  mistortimes,  but  that  his  crime  was 
too  dangerous  in  its  example  10  be  left  iinpunilhcd.     In 
his  lall  moments  he  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  wor- 
thy of  his  former  courage.     M  hen  he  came  to  the  fcaf- 
lold,  he  behaved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity. 
He  fpoke  little  ;  he  made  noconfcllion  ;  nor  did  he  ac- 
cufe  any  of  his  friends.  Circumflancts  are  faid  to  have 
attended  his  death  that  created  a  horror  among   the     jj, 
fpcdators.  The  executioner  miffed  his  blow,  and  llruck  Terribly 
him   llightly  on  the  fliouldcr.     Monmouth  railed  his  mangledhx 
head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  »|i'  ««"- 
as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  niiftake.     He  flruck  him  "°""'- 
twice  again,  but  with  feeble  flrokes  ;   and  then  threw 
the  axe  from  his  hands.     The  flicriff  forced  him  to  re- 
new his  atten:pt ;  and  the  head  of  the  duke  w  ho  fecmcd 
already  dead,  was  at  lafl  fevered  from  his  body.  155 

Thofe  concerned  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  con-  Rcbelicru- 
fpiiacy  were  punillicd  with  the  utmoft  ftveriiy.  Imme-  elly  treated 
diatcly  after  thebatlle  of  Sedgcmore,  Feverlliam  liangcd 
up  above  ao  prifoncrs  ;  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe- 
cutions, when  the  Bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informed 
him  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  intitlcd 
to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a 
real  murder.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bridgewaier,  by  colonel  Kirke,  a  man  of  a 
favage  and  bloody  difpofition.  This  vile  fellow,  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  lli'jghter  at  Tangier,  where  he 
fcrved  ill  garrifon,  took  plcafiire  in  committing  inflan- 
ccs  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  whole  coun- 
try, without  making  any  dillinciion  between  friend 
and  foe.  His  own  regiment,  for  their  peculiar  barba- 
rity, went  under  the  ironical  title  of  h'irki'i  lamia.  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe  cruelties  were 
committed  by  the  dirtclion,  or  even  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  Junes;  any  more  than  tlie  legal  llatigluers 
that  were  coiuiniited  by  J  ulge  Jitferies,  «ho  was  fent 
do«  n  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutalit/ 
of  this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxi- 
cation. No  fewer  than  80  were  executed  by  his  or- 
ders at  Dorchefler  ;  and  011  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taun- 
ton, and  Wells,  250  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  jullicc  as  it  was  called  ;  nor  were  women 
exempted  from  the  general  fcveriiy,  but  futtered  for 
harbouring  their  neareft  kindred.  JefTerieson  his  re- 
turn was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  ftK>n  after 
veiled  «ith  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  In  julliceioihe 
king,  however,  it  mull  be  owned,  that  in  his  memoirs 
he  complains  wiili  apparent  indignation,  of  "  the 
4 II  3  flrange 
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ftrangc  havock  made  by  JciFeries  and  Kirke  in  the 
wcfl ;"  and  that  he  attrilniicd  llic  unpopularity,  whicli 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  ilic  crosvii,  10  tiie  violence 
and  barbarity  of  tliofc  pretended  friends  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  even  afcribes  their  fevtrilies,  in  fonic  degree, 
10  a  formed  dcfign  of  rendering  his  government  odious 
to  his  fiibjctfls  ;  and  from  hence  ii  is  probable,  that  no 
exaft  or  impartial  accoums  of  ihefe  cruellies  Ijad 
readied  his  ears,  at  leall  till  long  at'icr  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

James  now  began  to  throw  off  the  nia(k,  and  to  en- 
deavour openly  to  eftablidi  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
He  told  the  houfc  of  commons,  that  the  miiiiia  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufc  ;  that  it  was  nccef- 
fary  to  augment  the  Handing  army  ;  and  that  he  had 
employed  a  great  many  Catholic  olhcers,  in  whofc  fa- 
vour he  had  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  teft 
required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  were  employed  by  the 
crown.  He  found  them  ufeful,  he  laid,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  them  employed.  Thefc  llretches 
of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons  into 
fome  degree  of  oppofition  ;  but  ihcy  foon  acquiefccd 
in  the  king's  meafures,  and  then  tiie  parliament  was 
dilFolved  for  their  tardy  comiiliance.  This  v\as  happy 
for  the  nation  ;  for  it  was  perhaps  inipoflible  to  pick 
out  another  houfe  of  commons  that  could  be  more 
ready  to  acquicfce  in  the  nieafures  of  tlie  crown  ;  but 
llie  dillblution  of  this  parliament  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  fign  that  James  never  intended  to  call  ano- 
ther. 

The  parliament  being  difmilFed,  James's  next  flep 
was  to  fecure  a  Catholic  intercR  in  ihe  privy  council. 
Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords  were  admitted,  viz. 
Powis,  Arundel,  Bclalis,  and  Dover.  Sunderland, 
who  faw  that  the  only  way  to  gain  preferment  was  by 
Popery,  became  a  convert.  Rochelfer,  the  treafurer, 
was  turned  out  of  his  oflice,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  con- 
form. Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond 
had  long  fupported  the  royal  caufe,  this  nobleman  was 
difplaccd  as  being  a  Protcdant  ;  and  the  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  a  furious  Roman-catholic,  was  placed  in  his  flead. 
In  his  zeal  for  Popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  flooped 
fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  colonel 
Kirke  :  but  the  daring  foldier  told  him,  that  he  was 
pre-engaged  i  for  he  had  promifed  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, when  he  was  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if 
ever  he  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Maho- 
metan. 

At  laft  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppofition  to 
court  meafures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  a- 
gainft  Popery  ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  for- 
midable from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king.  It 
was  in  vain  that  James  attempted  to  impofc  filence  on 
thefe  topics;  inltead  of  avoiding  the  controverfy,  the 
Proteftant  preachers  purfued  it  with  greater  warmth. 

To  efFeft  his  defigns,  the  king  determined  to  revive 
the  high  commiffion  court,  which  had  formerly  given  the 
nation  fo  much  difguft,  and  which  had  been  abolidied 
for  ever  by  aft  of  parliament.  An  ecclefiallical  com- 
milfion  was  ilfued  out  anew,  by  which  feven  commif- 
iioners  were  inverted  with  a  full  and  unlimited  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  church  of  England. — The  next  flep 
was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  feftaries  ;  and 
he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 


religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  viftory.    Britain. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fame  power  that  granted  liberty  of  "-^-v— — ' 
confcience  might  reltrain  it  ;  and  the  Caiholic  religion 
alone  lie  allowed  to  prcdoininatc.     He  tliertlore  iilued 
a  declaration  ot  general   indulgence,  and   aliened  that 
non-confoniiiiy  10  the  ellablilhed  rdigion  was  no  longer 
penal.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered  his  parliatneiil  10  grant 
a  toleration  only  to  the  Catholics,  without  interceding 
in  the  leall  for  the  other  dilRnicrs   who    were  much 
more  numerous.     In  Ireland,  the  Protellanis  were  to- 
tally expelled   from   all  offices  of  iriifl  and  profit,  and 
Catholics   put  in  their  places.     Thefe  meafures  fufli- 
ciemly  difgufted  every  part  of  the  Briiilh  empire  ;   but 
to  complete  the  work,   James  publicly  lent  the  earl   of       271 
Cafllemaine  ambjflador  extraordinary  10  Rome,  in  or- Jamcsfcnda 
der  to  exprefs   his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  recon- ="  ^"'I'^Ha- 
cile  his  kingdoms   to  the  Catholic  communion.     This  '^"'^ '" 
proceciiing  was  too  precipitate  to  be  reliflied  even   by  '*-'"'^^' 
the  Po]ie  himfelf  ;  and  therefore  the  only   return   he 
made  10  this  embally   was  the  fending  a   nuncio  into 
England.     The  nuncio  made  a  public  and  folcmn  en- 
try into  Windlor  ;  which  did    not    fail  to  add  to   the 
general  difcontent  ;  and   becaufe  the   duke  of  Somer- 
fi:t  refufed    to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  was  difmilled 
from  his  employment  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Jefuiis  were  permitted  10  ereft 
colleges   in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,   and  to  cx- 
ercile  the  Catholic  worlhip  in  the  moll  public  manner. 
Father  Francis,  a  benedicline  monk,  wasreconimended        j-j 
by    the  king  to  the  univerliiy  of  Cambridge,   for   theDifiiute 
degree  of  mafler  of  arts.    The  univerliiy  rtjciilcd  him  with  the  u- 
on  accoun-t  of  his  religion  ;   and  prcfentcd  a  ptiiiion  toi'verfity  of 
the  king,  bcfeeching  him  to  rccal  his  mandate.   James  ^"""S' 
difregarded  tiieir  petition,  and  denied  their  depmies  a 
hearing  ;  the  vice-chancellor  liimfelf  was  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commilfion  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  office  :  yet  the  univerdty  perlillcd,  and  father 
Francis  was  refufed.     The  place  of  prelident  of  Mag- 
dalen college  being  vacant,  the  king  lent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and   a  man  of 
bad  cliarafter  in  other  refpecls.     The  fellows  of   the 
college  made  very  fubmiffive  applications  for  recalling 
his  mandate  ;   but    the    election  day  coming  on   before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a  man 
of  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.     The  king  was 
incenfed  at  their  prefumpiion  ;   an  inferior  ecclefiaflical 
court  was  fent  down,  who  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
fcandaluiis  charadfer,  ilfued  a  mandate  for  a  new  elec- 
tion.    The    man  now  recommended  by  the  king  was 
doftor  Parker;  a  man  of  an  abandoned  charadcr,  but 
very  willing  to  embrace   the   Catholic  religion.     The 
fellows  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injunftion  ;  which 
fo  irritated  the  king,  that  he  came  down  10  Oxford  in 
perlbn,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought   before 
him.     He  reproached  them  with  their  infolence  and 
difobedience  ;   and  commanded  them  to  choofe  Parker 
without  delay.     Another  rcfufal  on  their  lide  ferved 
flill  more  to  exafperate  him  ;  and  finding  them  refolute 
in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  he  cjeded  them  all 
except  two  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put       j-,, 
in  pofTeflion  of  the  place.     Upon  this,  the  college  was  CollcgcfiiN 
filled  with  Catholics  ;  and  Charnock,  one  of  the  twocdwithCi- 
that  remained,  was  made  vice-prefident.  tli»lits. 

Ill  16S8,  a  fecond  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience 
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fcience  was  publi(hed  alinoft  in  the  fame  termswitli  the 
'  former  ;  bin  with  this  peculiar  iiijuiiiflion,  that  all  di- 
vines (hoLild  read  it  after  fcrvice  in  their  churches.  The 
clergy  rcfolved  to  difobcy  this  order.  Loydc  bilhop 
of  St  Afaph,  Kcnn  of  B.uh  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Kiy, 
Lake  of  Chicheltcr,  White  of  Peicrboroi!|;h,  and  Trc- 
lawney  of  Brillol,  tojjethcr  with  Sincrofi  the  primate, 
concerted  an  addrcfs  in  form  of  a  petition  to  the  kin^;, 
which,  with  the  warmeft  expreffions  of  zeal  and  f;rb- 
inilfion,  remonflralcd  that  they  could  not  read  his  de- 
claration confident  with  their  confcicnccs,  or  the  re- 
fpc(5t  they  owed  the  Protcflant  religion.  The  king  re- 
ceived their  petition  with  marks  of  furprifc  and  dif- 
pleafnre.  He  faid  he  did  not  c.xpc-cl  fiich  an  addrefs 
from  the  church  of  England,  particularly  from  I'ome 
amongfl  them  ;  and  perfiftcd  in  his  orders  for  their  o- 
beying  his  mandate. 

As  the  jjciition  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king 
fummoned  the  bilhops  before  the  council,  and  there 
q'leflioned  them  whetlicr  they  would  acknowledge  it. 
They  for  fonie  time  declined  giving  an  anfwer  ;  but 
being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  ihcy  at  laft  owned  the 
petition.  On  their  refuf.il  to  give  bail,  an  order  was 
immediately  drawn  for  theircommitmcnttothe  Tower, 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  diredions  toprofeciitc 
them  for  a  feditious  libel.  The  king  gave  orders  that 
they  Ihould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  as  the 
whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  favour.  The 
people  were  no  fooncr  informed  of  their  danger,  than 
they  ran  to  the  river-fide  in  prodigious  niultitudes, 
craving  their  blelFing  ;  calling  upon  heaven  to  protcft 
them,  &c.  The  very  foldicrs  by  whom  they  were 
guarded,  kneeled  down  before  them,  and  implored 
iheir  forgivenefs. 

The  29th  of  June  16S8  was  fixed  for  the  trial  of  tile 
biflinps  ;  and  their  return  was  llill  more  fplendiJly  at- 
tended than  their  imprifonment.  Twenty-nine  peers, 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  inimetife  crowd 
of  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Wtltminller-h.ill.  The 
difputc  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both 
iides.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber  where  they 
paired  the  whole  night ;  but  next  morning  they  returned 
into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bithops  not  guilty. 
Weflminffer-hallinffantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  atHounllow,  where 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lord  Feverfham's  tent.  His 
majefly  demanding  the  caufc  of  thofe  rejoicings,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  folditrs 
fhotiting  for  the  delivery  of  the  biihops;  "  Call  you 
that  nothing  !  (cried  he)  ;  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
ihein."  Immediately  after  this,  the  king  liruck  out 
twoof  the  judges,  I'owcl  and  Holloway,  who  had  ap- 
peared to  favour  the  bifliops.  He  illued  orders  to  pro- 
fecnte  all  thofe  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  decla- 
ration, and  a!!  had  refufed  it  except  2co.  He  ftnt  alfo 
a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,  to  elect  for  prefident,  in  the 
rooin  of  Parker  lately  deceafed,  one  Gitfiird,  a  dov'lar 
of  the  S(  rlionne,  and  titidar  bifliop  of  Madura. 

As  the  king  found  the  clcriiynien  everywhere  avcrfe 
to  his  nieafures,  he  was  widing  next  10  try  what  he 
could  do  with  the  army.  He  thought  if  one  regiment 
ihoiild  promife  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would 
loon  induce  others  10  comply.     He  therefore  ordered 


one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  prefcnce,  and    Bn'tinb 

dclircd   that  fuch  as  were  againlt  his  late  declaration  ' ' 

of  liberty  of  confcience  fl-.ould  lay   down  their  arms. 
He   was  furprifcd  to  fee  the  whole  battalion  ground 
their  arms,    except  two  oiKcers  and   a  few    Roman-       ,.g 
catholic  fol.iicrs — A  fortunate  circumflance  happened  Birth  of  a 
about  this  time  in  his  family.     A  few  days  before  thepfinee  of 
acquittal  of  the  bilhops,  the  queen  was  brought-io-lied  ^'*i<»- 
of  a  fon,  who  was  bapiifed  by  the  name  of  Jajies. 
This  would,  if  any  thing  could  at  that  time  have  ferv- 
ed  to  ellablilh  him  on  the  throne  :  but  fo  great  was  the 
animofiiy  gainlt  him,  that  a  liory  was  propagated  that 
the  child  was  fuppoliiitious;  and   fo  great  was  the  mo- 
narch's pride,  that  he  fcorned  10  take  any  prccaniion* 
to  refute  the  calumny. 

Though  the  enthufiafm  of  James  himfelf  bordered 
upon  madnefs,  the  moft  wild  of  his  religions  projttls 
fccm  to  have  been  fuggefled  by  his  enemies  to  accom-  ,-_ 
plilh  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  he  chiefly  Trcacherr 
iriiflcd,  was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  infatiable  of  Sundex- 
avarice,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  llraiagcm,  deception, '»'"'• 
and  intrigue.  The  love  of  nKmey  was  his  ruling  paf- 
fion,  and  he  fold  his  influence  to  the  highell  bidder.  To 
fuch  a  degree  was  he  mercenary,  that  lie  becameat  once 
the  penfioner  of  theprinccof  Orange  and  of  the  king  of  jg^ 
France.  The  former  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  the  Schemes  of 
Englilh  throne,  watched  James's  motions,  and  took  tic  prince 
every  advantage  of  his  errors.  He  had  laid  his  fehemes  of  Orange, 
fo  cxtcnfivcly,  that  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  could  polfiUly  prevent 
him  from  an  alnioll  immediate  pofitllion  of  the  king- 
dom. He  had  the  addrcfs  to  render  twi-thirds  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  interefled  in  his  fuccefs.  The  treaty 
ofAugfburg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
could  not  accomplilh  its  objed  without  the  accelCon  of 
England.  The  houfe  of  Auflria  in  both  its  branches, 
preferred  their  political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
milh  faith,  and  promoted  the  dethronement  of  James 
as  the  only  means  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Odtfchalchi, 
who  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  filled  then  the 
papal  chair,  was  gained  to  the  meafures  of  the  princ% 
of  Orange  by  other  confiderations,  as  well  as  through 
his  fixed  averfion  to  France.  The  prince  of  Orange 
fent  his  intimate  friend  the  prince  of  Vaudemoni  to 
Rome,  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  Pope.  He  explained 
to  his  Holinefs,  that  the  Catholic  princes  were  in  the 
wrong  to  expect  any  advantage  to  their  faith  from 
James,  as  his  being  a  declared  Papift  rendered  his  peo- 
ple averfe  to  all  his  meafures.  As  for  himfeil',  fliould 
he  have  the  good  fortinie  to  mount  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  might  take  any  Hep  in  favour  of  the  Roman- 
catholics  without  je.ilonfy  ;  and  he  promifcd  10  pro- 
cure a  tolcr.uion  for  the  P.ipiits,  fl)ould  the  Pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  or  S|>aiii,  favour  his  ailtii'pr. 
This  negociaiion  procured  the  defircd  eficCf.  Iniucciit 
contributed,  with  the  money  of  the  church,  to  expel 
J  Roman-catholic  prince  from. his  throne. 

Though  the  conteft  with  the  bilhops  had  completed 
the  king's  iuipo|>n!ariiy,  he  derived  ihe  fiddeniief*  of 
his  ruin  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Thatcir- 
cumllance  inceafed  the  fears  of  his  fubjecfs  in  propor- 
tion as  it  railed  his  fcciirity  and  hopes.  In  the  reign  of 
a  prince  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  luch  a 
father  nothing  but  a'coniinuance  of  the  fame  tinconlii- 
lutional  meafures  could  be  expeiltd.    So  low  indeed 
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was  his  crcJit  funk  among  his  people  at  this  time,  and 
fiich  prcfcitnce  they  all  fcciiicd  to  liavc  of  his  fate,  lluit 
the  child  iiad  like  to  have  died  before  a  wet  niirfe  could 
be  procured  to  fucklc  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the  national  difcontent 
now  raifcd  to  the  highcfl  pitcii,  refolved  to  take  ad- 
vanc.igc  of  it.  He  began  by  giving  one  Dykcvclt,  his 
envoy,  inftniftions  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  reli- 
gions fcft  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  lie 
icnt  aifurances  of  favour  and  regard ;  and  protellcd, 
that  his  education  in  Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced 
him  againft  epifcopacy.  To  the  non-oonformills  he  fent 
exhortations  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infidioiis  carefi'es 
of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  fni- 
ccre  protector,  &c.  In  confequcnce  of  thefe  infnnia- 
tions,  the  prince  foon  received  invitations  from  the  molt 
confiderable  pcrfons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Her- 
bert and  Rulfcl  allured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and 
the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sydney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  aifurances  of  an  univcrfal  combination 
againfl;  the  king.  Lord  Dumblainc,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Danby,  bcingmaftcr  of  a  frigate,  made  fcveral  voyages 
to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility 
tenders  of  duty  and  even  conllderable  fumsof  money 
to  tiie  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  billiop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devoniliire, 
Dorftt,  and  fcvcral  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and  prin- 
cipal citizens  united  in  their  addrclFcs  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpcddy  defcent.  The  people,  though  long, 
divided  between  whig  and  lory,  now  joined  againll 
ihcir  unhappy  fovercign  asa  common  enemy.  William 
therefore  determined  to  accept  of  their  invitations;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malfcontents 
had  conducted  themfelves  with  prudence  and  ftcrccy. 
Having  the  principal  fervants  of  James  in  pay,  he  was 
uunutely  informed  of  the  moll  fccret  anions  and  even 
deligns  of  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came,  through 
Sidney,  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed  the  very  mca- 
fures  which  he  himfelf  had  advifed.  Tlie  prince  had  a 
fleet  ready  to  fail,  and  troops  provided  for  aftion,  be- 
fore tlie  beginning  of  June  1688. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  firfl  who  gave  James 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  alFift  him  in  re- 
pelling it.  But  he  declined  this  friendly  offer,  lell  it 
Ihould  be  laid  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty 
with  that  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protellant 
religion.  Being  alfo  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Sun- 
derland, he  had  the  wcaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
ports of  an  invalion  were  invented  in  order  to  frighten 
him  into  a  rtrift  connection  with  France.  He  gave  cre- 
dit to  the  repeated  aifurances  of  the  Itaies,  that  the  ar- 
mament prepared  in  their  pons  was  not  defigned  againft 
England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  alfcrtions  of  the 
prince  himfelf,  vvhofe  intereft  it  was  to  deceive.  Sun- 
derland dtfcauted  againll  the  pollibility  of  an  invafion, 
and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  report. 
Having  by  the  prior  confent  of  James  taken  poirdiion 
of  all  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fupprcfled  every 
intelligence  that  might  alarm;  and  even  all  others 
whom  James  trufted,  except  Dartmouth,  affifted  long 
to  give  no  faith  to  tlie  reports  of  an  invalion. 

Louis  finding  his  firfl  offers  rejedlcd,  next  propofcd 
to  march  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Diuch 
proviiices,  and  th'.-.s  detain  their  forces  at  home  for 


their  own  defence.  But  this  propofal  met  with  no  better 
reception  than  the  former.  Still  Louis  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  a  friend  aiiil  ally  whofc  intcrell  he  regarded 
asclofely  conneded  with  his  own.  He  ventured  to  re- 
monllraic  with  the  Dutch  againll  the  prepiiratioiis  they 
were  making  to  invade  England.  The  Dutch  treated 
his  rcmoniirance  asan  oflicious  impertinence,and  James 
himft  If  declined  his  meditation. 

The  king  of  England,  having  thus  rejcfled  the  af- 
llftancc  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to  lace  the  danger 
alone,  was  aftoniflied  with  an  advice  from  his  miniflcr 
in  Holland,  that  an  invafion  was  not  only  projeflcd, 
but  avowed.  When  he  firll  read  the  letter  containing 
this  information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropt 
from  his  hand.  He  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  dc- 
Itrudion,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  protec- 
tion. In  this  emergency,  Louis  wrote  to  James  in  his 
own  hand,  that  to  divert  the  Dmch  from  their  intend- 
ed invalion  of  England,  he  would  lay  liege  to  Mae- 
flrieht  with  50,000  men.  James  communicated  this 
intelligence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Six  thoufand  men  were  tlirown  into  ]\lac- 
ftvicht;  and  the  delign  of  Louis,  as  being  impraflica- 
ble,  was  laid  afide.  On  this,  Louis,  being  difguflcd 
with  James,  turned  his  arms  towards  Germany.  The 
dauphin  laid  liege  to  Philipfburgh  on  the  5th  of  O6I0- 
bcr  ;  and  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  a 
flrong  garrifon  into  Cologn,  tffeflually  fecured  the 
flates  of  Holland  from  any  fuddcii  danger  from  the 
arms  of  France, 

James  had  now  no  refoiirce  but  in  retreating  from 
thole  precipitate  meafures  which  had  plunged  him  into 
inextricable  dillrefs.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and 
offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their 
common  feeiirity.  He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of 
England  all  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  jullices  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commiflions  for  liieir  adhe- 
rence to  the  left  and  penal  laws.  He  reflored  the  char- 
ters of  fuch  corporalionsas  he  had  pulTelFcd  himfelf  of  ; 
he  annulled  the  high  commiffion  court  ;  he  reinftatcd 
the  expelled  prelident  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college  ; 
and  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe  bifliipswhom  he 
liad  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infulted. 

All  thefe  conceffions,  however,  were  now  loo  late  ; 
they  were  regarded  as  the  efletls  of  fear,  and  not  of  re- 
pentance. Indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  very  foon  gave  proofs 
of  his  infincerity  :  for,  hearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  difperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  conceffions  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  Magdalen  college  ;  and  to  fhow  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Romifli  church,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the 
fponfors. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  fet  fail  from  HelvoetHuys 
wiih  a  fleet  of  near  500  veffels,  and  an  army  of  above 
14  000  men.  Fortune,  however,  fcemed  at  firfl  every 
way  unfavourable  to  his  cnterprize.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  ;  but  he  foon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England,  ft  was  given  out 
that  his  inv:)lion  was  defigned  for  the  coafls  of  France  ; 
and  many  of  the  Englilh,  who  faw  the  fleet  pafs  along 
their  coafts,  little  fufpe<5ted  the  place  of  iis  dcllination. 
It  happened  that  the  fame  wind  v  hich  fent  the  Dutch 
to  their  place  of  dellination,  detained  the  EngliOi  fleet 
in  the  river:  fo  that  the  Dutch  palfed  the  fir^its 
of  Dover  without  moleflation  ;    and   after  a  voyage 
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of  two  days  Luidcd  at  Broxhulme  in  Torbay,  on  ihc 
'  51I1  of  November,  ibc  annivcrlury   of  the  gunpowder 
treafoii. 

But  though  the  invitation  from  t!ic  En;;lifli  was  very 
general,  the  prince  for  fome  time  had  the  inortificuiion 
to  find  iiimfelf  joined  by  very  few.  He  continued  for 
ten  days  in  e.speftatio;)  of  being  joined  by  the  inakcon- 
teiils,  and  at  lall  was  going  to  drfpair  ol'  fiicccfs.  But 
j  III  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  reimbarking 
his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  fcvir.il  pcrions  of  coiife- 
oiience,  and  ihe  whole  country  foon  after  Hocked  to 
his  Itandard.  Tiic  firrt  perlon  that  joined  the  prince 
was  major  Bnrrington,  and  lie  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  made  propufils  for  an  afl'ociaiion, 
which  was  ligned  by  great  numbers;  and  every  d.iy 
there  appeared  fomeeticdof  that  nnivcrfd  conibinaiion 
into  which  the  nation  had  entered  againll  the  meafurcs 
of  the  king. 

This  was  follo'.ved  by  the  defection  of  the  army. 
Lord  Colchedcr,  lim  to  the  carl  Rivers,  rirll  dcferted 
to  the  prince.  Lord  Cornbury  fon  to  the  carl  of  Cla- 
rendon, carried  ofl'th.e  greattll  pan  of  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  at  once;  and  feveral  oriicers  of  diliinftion 
informed  Keverlham,  their  general,  tliat  they  could  not 
in  honour  fight  againll  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  af- 
ter this  tlic  unhappy  monarch  found  himlclf  defirted 
by  his  own  fcrvants  and  creatures.  Lord  Churchill  had 
been  railed  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  in- 
vefted  with  an  high  command  in  the  army  ;  he  had 
been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the 
king's  bounty:  yet  even  he  defcrted  among  the  reft; 
and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton  natural  fon 
to  the  late  king,  colonel  Bcrkly,  and  fome  others. 

In  this  univtrfal  defection,  James,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  began  to  think  of  requeuing  allillance  from 
France  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to  Leo- 
pold, emperor  of  Germany  :  but  in  vain  ;  that  monarch 
only  returning  for  anfwcr,  That  what  he  had  lorrfccn 
liad  happened.  James  had  fome  dependence  on  his 
fleet;  but  they  were  entirely  difalFciiled.  In  a  word, 
his  interefts  were  deferted  by  all,  for  he  had  long  de- 
ferted  them  himfclf.  He  ftill  found  his  army,  however, 
to  amount  to  2o,oco  men  ;  and  had  he  led  tlicm  im- 
mediately to  battle,  it  is  pofliblc  they  might  then  have 
fought  in  his  favour.  But  James's  misfoniincs  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  natural  firmnefs  and  refohition;  and, 
feeing  himfelf  deferted  by  thofe  in  whom  he  thought 
he  could  have  placed  moft  confidence,  he  became  fulpi- 
cioiisof  all,  and  was  in  a  manner  deprived  even  of  the 
power  of  deliberation.  In  this  extremity  of  diflrefs,  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne  James's  favourite  daugh- 
Kr,  perceiving  the  dcfperation  of  his  circumftanccs, 
cruelly  refolvcd  to  take  part  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  the  kingwasinformed  of  this,  he  was  ftung  with 
the  moft  bitter  angnifli.  "  God  help  me  (cried  he),  my 
own  children  have  forfaken  me."  To  add  to  hisdiftrcfs 
as  a  parent,  he  was  accufcd  of  being  accclfary  to  the 
death  of  his  own  child.  Hernurfe,  and  her  uncle  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  up  and  down  like  diftrafled 
perfons,  affirming,  that  the  papifts  had  murdered  the 
princefs.  They  publicly  a(kcd  the  queen's  fcrvants 
whether  they  had  conveyed  her  ?  and  they  contributed 
to  inrtanie  the  populace,  whofc  zeal  liad  already  inflam- 
ed them  10  tumult  and  diford?r.      It  was,  however, 
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foon  known  that  (lie  fled,  under  the  conJuia  of  the 
bifliop  of  London,  to  Norii)anipton. 

On  ihc  30th  of  November  i6°.S.  James  fcnt  three  of  ^,^^^^ 
his  noblemen  to  treat  wiih  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  bchavi,.ur 
though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the  king's  com-  ciWiUiiini. 
miffioncrs  were  in  his  interefts,  his  behaviour  Ihowcd 
plaitily  that  he  now  thought  the  time  of  treating  was 
paft.  For  fome  lime  he  would  not  admit  them  to  an 
audience  ;  and,  when  he  did,  would  give  no  fatisladory 
anfwer.  James  now  began  to  be  alraid  of  his  perfonal 
faftiy.  But  what  moft  aftVclcd  him  was  the  terrors  of 
the  queen  for  herfcif  and  her  intant  Gm.  He  therefore 
refolvcd  10  fend  them  abioad.  Tliey  crollcd  the  river 
in  a  boat,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  ftormy  and  rainy  day. 
They  were  carried  to  Gravefend  in  a  coach,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  count  dc  Lauzun.  A  yacht,  com- 
manded by  cnptain  Gray,  which  lay  there  ready 
for  the  purpofe,  foon  iranfported  them  in  fafciy  to 
Calais.  j,^ 

1  he  king  was  now  fo  difpirited  and  diftraflcd,  that  Jamct  at- 
he  rcfolved  to  leave   the  kingdom   at   once,  and  thus '''"pt»  10 
throw  every  thing  into  confufiou.     He  threw  the  great  '""'  "^'^ 
feal  into  the  Thames;  he  left  none  with  any  authority  '""8'i'""' 
to  condiifl  affairs  in  his  abfence  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  his  affairs  from  anarchy  and  dif- 
order.     About  twelve  at  night,  on  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber, he  difguil'ed  himftlf,  took  a  l:o.it  at  W  hitchall,  and 
crolFed    the  river.     Sir  Edward   Hales,  with    another 
Iriend,  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  horfcs.  He  mounted ; 
and  being  conduced  thruiigh  by-ways,  by  a  guide,  he 
paiTtd    in  the  nighi-iimc  to  the  Medway,  which  he 
crotfcd   by   Ailesford-bridge.     .'it   Woolpcck  he  took 
irclli  horfcs,  fcnt  thither  before  by  Shclden  one  of  his 
equerries  wlio  was  in  the  fccret  of  his  flight.     He  ar- 
rived at  ten  o'clock  at  Kmbyferry   near  Ftverlham, 
where  acuftomhoufe  hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
lay  ready  to  receive  them  on  board.     But  the  wind 
blew  frcfli,  and  the  vefi'cl  had  no  ballaft.     The  niafter, 
therefore,  eafily  pcrfuaded  the  king  to  permit  him  to 
take  in  ballaft  at  Shilnefs.   It  being  half  ebb  when  they 
ran  afliorr,  they  defigned  to  fail  as  foon  as  the  veflcl       j.. 
(hould  be  aiioat.     But  when  the  vciFel  was  almoft afloat,  iifcizcdand 
Ihe  was  boarded  by  three  fillier-boals  belonging  to  Fe-  iululted. 
vcrfliam,  containing  50  men.  They  feizcd  the  kingand 
his  two  companions,  under  pretence  of  their  being  Pa- 
pifts that  wanted  to  efcape  from  the  kingdom.     They 
turned  up  Fevcrlham  water  with  the  tide  ;  but  ftill  the 
king  remained   unknown.     Sir  Edward  Hales  placed 
privately  50  guineas  iti  the  hands  of  the  captain,  as  an 
earneft  of  more  fliould  he  permit  them  to  efcape.     He 
promifed  :  but  was  fo  far  from  keeping  his  word,   that 
he  took  what  money  they  had,  under  pretences  of  fecn- 
ringii  from  the  feamen  ;  and,  having  poilcircd  himfelf 
of  theirall,  he  left  them  to  their  fate.    The  unfortunate 
fugitiveswere  at  length  carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverfliam, 
amid  the  infulis,  clamours,  and  Ihouis,  of  the  failors. 
When  the  king  was  brought  to  the  inn,  a  feaman,  who 
hadferved  under  him, knewhim, and  melted  intoicars; 
and  James  himfclf  was  fo  much  moved  at  this  inftance 
of  his  aflc(flion,  that  he  wept.  Theotherfifliermen,  who 
had  treated  him  with  fuch  indignity  before,  when  they 
faw  his  tears,  fell  upon   their  knees.     The  lower  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  village  gathered  round  him  ; 
but  the  better  fort  fled  from  his  prefci.cc.     The  fea- 
jDcn,  hortcver,  formed  thcmfdvcs  iuio  j  guard  round 
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him,  and  dccUreJ  tlut  "  a  hair  of  his  hcail  fliouid  not 
be  touched."  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  James  Oxcndon, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  him  trom  llic  rabble, 
came  with  ihc  militia  to  prevent  his  el'capc.  The  Ivinj; 
found  a  change  in  his  condition  when  lie  was  ial<cn  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  failors.  The  commanders  of  the 
militia  Ihowcd  him  no  refpeft.  He  was  even  inliihed 
by  the  common  I'oldicrs.  A  letter  which  he  intended 
to  fend  10  London  for  cloihcs,  a  change  of  linen,  and 
fome  money,  was  Hopped  by  ihofe  wJio  pretended  to 
protect  his  perfon. 

All  things  in  tiic  mean  time  ran  into  confufion  at 
London,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  excrciftd  in  his  own 
perfon  all  the  funflions  of  royalty.  He  illlicd  a  decla- 
ration to  the  dilbandcd  army  to  reaircmblc  ihcmfeWes. 
He  ordered  the  fccretary  at  war  to  bring  him  a  liil  of 
the  king's  troops.  He  commanded  the  lord  Churchill 
to  collect  his  troop  ot  horfe-guards.  He  fcnt  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  take  polfelHon  in  his  name  of  Tilbury 
tort.  The  allcmbly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  council- 
cliamber  at  Whitehall  ;  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legality  to  their  meeting,  chofc  the  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax for  their  prelident.  While  this  allcmbly  was  lilting, 
on  the  TJth  of  December,  a  poor  country  m.in,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter  from 
that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  no  fuper- 
i'cription  ;  and  it  was  addrelled  to  none.  It  contained, 
in  one  fentence  only,  his  deplorable  condition  when  in 
the  jiands  of  a  defperate  rabble.  This  poor  mellenger 
of  their  fallen  fovereign  had  long  waited  at  the  council 
door,  without  being  able  to  atiracT;  the  notice  of  any 
who  palFed.  The  earl  of  Mulgravc  at  length,  apprifcd 
of  his  bulinefs,  had  the  courage  to  introduce  him  to 
the  council.  He  delivered  his  open  letter,  ,ind  told 
the  flaie  of  the  king  with  tears.  Tlie  alfembly  were 
fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent  the  earl  of  Feverfliam 
with  2coof  the  guards  towards  Kcverfham.  His  in- 
flru(5lious  were  to  rel'cue  him  tirll  from  danger,  and  af- 
terwards to  attend  him  to  the  fea-coaft,  Ihould  hechoofe 
to  retire.  He  cliofe,  however,  to  return  to  Lomlon  ; 
but  the  prince  of  Orange  fcnt  a  melFage  to  him,  dclir- 
inghim  loadvance  no  nearer  the  capital  than  Rocheller. 
The  melFcnger  milTed  James  by  the  way.  The  king 
fent  Feverfliam  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
requeuing  his  prcfence  in  London  to  I'cttlc  the  nation. 
He  himfclf  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  arrived  on 
the  i6th  of  December.  Doubting  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  who  were  quartered  at  Wellminfler,  he  chofc 
to  pais  through  the  city  to  Whitcliall.  Never  prince 
returning  with  victory  to  his  capital  was  received  with 
louder  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  llreets  were  co- 
vered with  bonfires.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  air 
was  rent  with  repeated  ihoats  of  gladnefs.  All  orders 
of  men  crowded  to  his  coach;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  Whitehall,  iiis  apartments  were  crowded  with  people 
who  came  to  exprefs  their  joy  at  his  return. 

The  prince  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  his  re- 
turn with  an  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  begin- 
ning was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  fevcrities  to  re- 
linqiiifli  the  throne.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered 
to  take  polfr-flion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  dil'place  the 
Englifh.  The  king  was  foon  after  commanded  by  a 
meflage,  which  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to 
leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham, 
3  feat  of  the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale's.      He  defircd. 


however,  permiffion  to  retire  to  Rochcflcr,  a  town  not 
far  from  the  I'ea-coafl,  and  oppofite  to  France.  This 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that 
the  harlh  meafurcs  of  the  prince  had  taken  cfted,  and 
that  the  king  meditated  an  cfcape  to  France. 

The  king,  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  arrived 
at  Rocheller  on  the  19th  of  December.  Tile  reltraint 
put  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  Irom  London,  railed  the  indignation  of 
many,  and  the  compalhon  of  all.  The  Lnglilh  army, 
both  olHcers  and  foUlicrs  began  to  murmur  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timidity  and  precipitation  of  James 
himfclf,  the  nation  had  certainly  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance. He  remained  three  nights  at  Rocheflcr,  in 
the  midll  of  a  few  faitliful  friends.  The  earls  of  Ar- 
ran,  Dumbarton,  Aileibury,  Litchfield,  and  Middle- 
ton  were  there  ;  and,  with  other  officers  ot  merit,  the  gal- 
lant lord  Dtmdee.  They  argued  againfl  his  flight  wjth 
united  tlTorts.  Several  bilhops,  fome  peers,  and  many 
ollicers,  intreated  his  (lay  in  fome  part  of  Lngland. 
Mclfige  followed  mcllage  from  London.  They  rtpre- 
fcnted  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  to  change,  and 
that  events  svoiild  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  authority. 
Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  his  advice.  "  The 
queftion.  Sir,  (faid  he),  is,  Whether  you  {hall  ftay  in 
England,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether  you  Ihall  trull 
the  returning  zeal  of  your  native  fubjefts,  or  rely  on 
a  foreign  power.'  Here  you  ought  to  Hand.  Keep 
polfelhon  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  de- 
grees. Refume  the  fpirit  of  a  king.  Summon  your 
lubjefls  to  their  allegiance.  Your  army,  though  dif- 
banded,  is  not  dilperfed.  Give  me  your  commillion. 
I  will  gather  10,000  of  your  troops.  I  will  carry  your 
flandard  at  their  head  through  England,  and  drive  be- 
fore you  the  Dutch  and  their  prince."  The  king  re- 
plied, "  that  lie  believed  it  might  be  done  ;  but  that  it 
would  raife  a  civil  war,  and  he  would  not  do  fo  much 
mifchief  to  a  nation  that  would  fo  foon  come  to  their 
fenfes  .again."  Middleton  urged  his  ilay,  though  in 
the  rcniotcll  part  of  the  kingdom.  "  Your  majcfly, 
(faid  he),  may  throw  things  into  confufion  by  your  de- 
parture ;  but  it  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month  :  a 
new  government  will  loon  be  fettled,  and  you  and  your 
family  will  be  ruined."  Thcfe  fpiritcd  remollrances 
had  no  effeft  upon  James.  He  refolved  to  quit  the 
kingdom:  and  having  communicated  his  dclign  to  a 
few  of  his  friends,  he  palled  at  midnight  through  the 
back-door  of  the  houfe  where  he  lodged,  and  with  his 
fun  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Biddulph  one  of  his  fcr- 
vants  went  in  a  boat  to  a  fmack,  which  lay  waiting 
for  him  without  the  fort  of  Sheernefs.  By  reafon  of  a 
hard  gale  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  towards  Leigh, 
and  10  anchor  on  the  Ell'ex  fide,  under  the  lee  of  the 
land.  When  the  gale  flackened,  they  reached  the 
Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  lacking;  but  not  being 
able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,  they  were  forced  to  fail 
through  the  Downs.  Seven  Hiips  lay  there  at  anchor  ; 
but  the  fmack  paiied  unqueflioned  along.  Unable  to 
fetch  Calais,  file  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and  anchored 
before  Aiubleteufe.  The  king  landed  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Tuefday,  December  25ih  ;  and  tak- 
ing pofl,  foonjoined  his  queen  at  St  Gcrmains. 

James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  the 
prince  of  Orange  remained  mailer  of  them  of  courfe. 
By  the  advice  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  only  member 
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of  the  legidature  remaining,  he  was  delired  to  fummon 
a  parliament  by  circular  letters ;  but  ilic  prince,  unwil- 
ling to  act  upon  lb  imperfcia;  an  authority,  convened 
all  the  members  who  h;id  fat  in  the  hoidc  ul'  commons 
during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  and  to  thefc  were 
added  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  lifty  of  the  common 
council  of  London  :  and  the  prince,  being  thus  fup- 
ported  by  an  aflirmbly  deriving  its  authority  from  him- 
iclf,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corpora- 
tions of  England  to  call  a  new  parliament. 
=  The  houlc  being  met,  which  was  molHy  compofcd 
of  the  Whig  party,  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  had  brought  them  ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  fettle  the  kingdom.  A  vote 
foon  palfcd  both  houfes,  that  king  James  II.  having 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
by  breaking  tlic  original  contrail  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  and  having  by  the  advice  of  Jcfuirs  and 
other  wicked  pcrfons  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi- 
cated the  government ;  and  that  the  throne  was  there- 
by vacant. 

The  king  being  thus  depofcd,  it  was  eafy  for  Wil- 
liam to  get  himfelf  appointed  as  his  fucccllor.  I'ro- 
pofals  were  made  forcleding  a  regent.  Others  were 
for  invefling  the  princefs  of  Orange  with  regal  power, 
and  declaring  the  young  prince  fuppofitinous.  To 
ihefe  propolals,  however,  William  oppofcd  the  fol- 
lowing decifive  argument,  viz.  That  "  he  had  been 
called  over  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Britidi  nation, 
and  that  he  had  happily  effedcd  his  purpofe  ;  that  he 
had  heard  of  fcveral  ichcmcs  propol'cdfor  the  cftablifli- 
ing  of  the  government ;  that  if  they  chofe  a  regent, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them  that 
he  would  not  be  that  regent;  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  crown  under  the  princefi  his  wife,  though 
he  wag  convinced  of  htr  merits:  that  thcrefare,  if  ei- 
ther of  ihcfe  fchemes  was  adopted,  he  could  give  them 
no  affillancc  in  the  fettltnient  of  the  nation  ;  but  would 
return  home  to  his  own  country,  fatisticd  with  his  aims 
10  fecure  the  freedom  of  theirs.'  Upon  this,  after  a 
long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fovereign  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was 
•greed  that  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orajige,  fliould 
reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  Britain  ;  while  the 
adminiftration  of  government  fliould  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  marquis  of  Halifax, 
as  fpcakcr  of  the  houfc  of  lords,  made  a  folemn  tender 
of  the  crown  to  their  highnelfcs,  in  the  name  of  the 
peers  and  commons  of  Britain.  The  prince  accepted 
the  offer;  and  that  very  day,  February  13th,  16S9, 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

Though  Mary  was  comprehended  in  the  royal  title, 
flie  never  pullcircd  either  the  authority  of  a  queen,  or 
the  influence  of  a  wife.  Her  cafy  temper  had  long 
been  fubdued  by  the  Hern  feverity  of  a  huiband  who 
had  very  few  amiable  qualities.  Being  brought  up  in 
a  manner  under  the  tuition  of  her  I'poufe,  and  in  fome 
degree  confined  by  his  orders,  Ihe  was  accullomed  to 
adopt  implicitly  his  political  maxims  and  even  his 
thoughts  ;  and  in  confcquence  of  her  want  of  impor- 
tance with  him,  flie  ccalcd  to  be  an  objevft  of  confc- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

William  began  his  reign  \vith  iffuing  a  proclamation 
Vol.  III. 
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for  continuing  in  ofTice  all  proieflants  that  had  been  in    VrUtm. 

place  on  the    firif  of  the  preceding  December.     On  ' ^' ' 

the  17th  of  the  month  he  formed  his  privy  council, 
which  confiAed  chiefly  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  moll 
adlive  in  raifnig  him  to  the  throne.  To  gratify  as 
many  as  poflible  of  his  friends,  the  fcveral  boards,  and 
even  the  chancery  were  put  into  commifiion.  The 
benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  were 
filled  with  pcrfons  who  had  diftinguiflied  ihenifclvcs  a- 
gainll  the  meafurcs  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tingham who  had  violently  oppofcd  the  elevation  of 
William,  and  the  carl  of  Shrcwlbury  vslio  had  .id- 
hcred  to  his  views,  were  made  fccreiaricsof  (late.  The 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  carl  of  Danby,  ihongU 
rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet ;  the 
lirfl  as  lord  privy  fcal,  the  fecond  as  prefident  of  the 
council.  His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  forgotten  by  the  king.  Bentinck,  his  favourite,  was 
made  a  privy  counftllor,  groom  of  the  Ilole,  and  privy 
purfc.  Auvcrquerquc  was  appointed  mificr  of  the 
horfe.  Zuylilcin  received  the  office  of  maftcr  of  the 
robes.  Schonibcrg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ord- 
nance, j^j 

Though  thefe  inflances  of  gratitude  were  no  doubt  Niiioiial 
neceliary  to  ^^  illiam,  the  generality  of  (he  nation  were  difcoctcntt 
dilplcafed.   The  lories  were  offended  at  being  cxeliided 
from  his  favour,  efpecially  as  they  had  departed  from 
their  principles  in  order  to  fcrvc  him.     The  nation  iti 
general  were  much  prejudiced  againft  foreigners,  and 
univerfal  difcontent  enfucdupon  lecing  them  preferred. 
The  king,  who  had   been  bred  a  Calviuill,  was  alfo 
very  ftrongly  inclined  to  favour  that  fed  ;   and  his  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  Calvinifm  were  almoft  equal loihofc 
of  James  in  favour  of  Popery.    Finding,  therefore,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  little  inclined  to  i.ikc 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  began  openly  10 
indulge  his  own  prejudices  in  favour  of  difli-ntcrs.  Hav- 
ing come  to  the  houle  of  lords  to  pafs  fome  bills,  cii 
the  16th  of  Msrch,  he  made  a  fpeech,  urging  the  ne- 
ccinty  of  admitting  all  Proteftants  indifcriniinaiely  into       304 
the  public  fervice.     He  told  his   parliament,  that  heHlsichcm* 
had  fomething  to  communicate,  which  would  conduce '1 '^*'''"' °^ 
as  much  to  their  fcttlement  as  to  the  difappoinimeni     -I!"!* 
of  their  enemies.     He  informed  them,  that  he  wasem- "^'   '' 
ployed  in  lilliiig  up  the  vacancies  in  offices  of  truft  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  they  were  ftnlible  of  the  nccefTity  of  a 
law  to  fettle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  fuch  perfons  as 
Ihould  be  admitted  into  place.     As  he  doubted  not,  he 
fiid,   that  they   would  fufficiently   provide  agaiiilt  Pa- 
pids,   fo  he  hoped  that  they  would  leave  room  for  the 
adniilfion  of  all  Protcllants  that  were  able  and  willing 
to  iVrve. 

This  propofuion  was  rcjeded  with  vehemence.  The 
adherents  of  ihe  church  complained  that  the  ruin  which 
lheyfca;ed  from  thcPapiflsin  the  preceding  rfign  was 
now  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Proteltani  diffenters.  They 
affirmed,  that  if  the  ellabliflied  religion  was  10  be  de- 
ftroyrd,  it  mattered  little  by  whole  hands  it  muft  fall. 
A  bill  brought  in  by  the  minillry  for  abrogating  the 
former  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  was  rrjeclcd. 

An  attempt  10  difprnfc  with  the  (acramcntal  ted 
was  made  without  fuccefs  in  another  form.  The  court 
party  propofcd  that  any  man  Ihould  be  fufficirntly  qua- 
lirici'l  for  an  office  by  producing  a  certificate  of  his  hav- 
ing received  the  facramcnt  in  any  Protrflan:  congrc- 
4  I  gation. 
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gation.  But  this  motion  was  alfo  rejeifled  in  the  houfc 
of  lords  by  a  great  majority.  William  repeated  his 
attempts  of  a  comprehcnllon ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
unfiicccfsful,  and  in  the  coronation-oath  the  church- 
party  inferted  a  claufc  highly  favourable  to  ihemfclves, 
viz.  that  the  king  (liould  maintain  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion "  as  ellablilhcd  by  law."  To  this  claufc  William 
is  faid  to  have  difcovcrcd  an  apparent  unwillingiicfs  to 
fwear. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam was  for  fomc  time  but  in  a  very  tottering  condi- 
tion. The  king,  either  through  want  of  health  or  in- 
clination, interfered  but  little  in  the  aifairs  of  tlie  na- 
tion. Ireland  was  ftraiigcly  ncglcfted.  Halifax  and 
Danby,  who  had  in  a  nunner  raifcd  the  king  to  the 
throne,  caballed  uith  his  enemies.  They  perceived 
that  the  people,  with  the  fame  levity  that  induced  them 
to  dci'crt  tlieir  iormer  fovereign,  were  beginning  to  be 
difcjntentedwith  their  new  prince.  Every  thing  fee mcd 
to  tend  to  a  change.  Halifax  himftlf  declared,  that 
were  James  to  conform  with  the  Proteftants,  he  could 
not  be  kept  four  months  from  reafcending  his  throne. 
Danby  averred,  that,  were  the  late  king  to  give  fatis- 
faflion  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  oppofe  his  refloration.  From  thefe  apparent  dif- 
contcnts  of  the  nation,  the  friends  and  cmilTaries  of 
James  afTumed  more  boldnefs.  They  tampered  with 
the  fcrvants  of  the  crown,  and  intiamcd  the  army. 
The  former  they  alarmed  with  the  profpedlsof  a  fuddcn 
change  ;  the  latter  they  roufcd  into  indignation  by  the 
manifeft  preference  given  by  William  to  his  country- 
men the  Dutch. 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firfl  re- 
cognize the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  of 
James  never  attained  fufficiciit  llrength  to  be  of  any  ef- 
fectual fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  Thirty  Scots 
peers,  and  near  So  gentlemen,  then  in  London,  had 
M'aiied  in  the  beginning  of  January  on  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Without  any  authority  from  the  regency 
flill  ftiblifting  in  Edinburgh,  they  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  convention.  The  prince  of  Orange  in 
a  formal  manner  afked  their  advice.  He  withdrew, 
and  they  adjourned  to  the  council  chamber  at  White- 
hall. ThedukeofHai;;ilton  being  chofen  prefidcnt,  ex- 
plained the  diflraftcd  ftate  of  Scotland.  He  reprcfcnt- 
ed  that  diforders,  anarchy,  and  confufion,  prevailed ; 
and  he  urged  the  necefliiy  of  placing  the  power  fome- 
where  till  a  convention  of  flateslhould  be  called  to  form 
a  lafling  and  folid  fetilement.  When  the  heads  of 
their  addrcfs  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  fettled,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrotfed,  the  earl  of  Arran  unexpetfledly 
arofe,  and  propofed  to  invite  back  the  king.  The 
meeting,  liowever,  adiiered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  requeuing  him  to  take 
the  adminiRration  into  his  hands.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  trufl  they  had  repofed  in  him  ;  and  a  conven- 
tion was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  l^th  of 
March,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  exception  or  limi- 
tation whatever  fliould  be  made,  except  that  the  mem- 
bers lliould  be  Protenanis. 

A  feceffion,  however,  was  made  from  this  conven- 
tion, in  favour  of  James.  The  archbilhop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  vifcount  Dundee, 
were  authorifed  by  an  inftrumcnt  figncd  by  the  late 
king,  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  to  call  a  convention  of 


the  ftates  at  Stirling.  But  this  meafure  was  difip-  Hrttaiu; 
pointed,  firfl  by  the  wavering  difpofuion  of  the  marquis  *~~^^~"^ 
ot  Alhol,  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the 
party.  At  laft,  the  vilcount  Dundee,  being  alarmed 
by  an  information  of  a  defign  formed  by  the  covenan- 
ters to  allalfinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
50  horfe.  When  he  palFed  under  the  walls  of  the 
cafllc,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place,  and 
favoured  the  caufe  of  James,  called  him  to  a  conference. 
He  fcramblcd  up  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke 
of  his  dcfigns  in  favour  of  the  late  king.  He  conjured 
him  to  hold  out  the  cattle,  under  a  certainty  of  being 
relieved.  The  novelty  of  the  fight  coHcded  mulii- 
tiiiies  of  fpedators.  The  convention  were  alarmed. 
The  prelideut  ordered  liie  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  drums  were  beat 
to  alarm  iu  the  town.  A  parcel  of  ill-armed  retainers 
were  gathtfcd  together  in  the  Iheet  by  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time  rode  otfwith  his  party. 
But  when  they  found  ihemfclves  fecure,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  adjourned  the  convention,  which  relieved  the 
adhtrcuis  of  James  from  dreadful  apprtheufions  lor 
their  own  fafciy.  Fifty  members  retired  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  circumliance  procured  an  unanimity 
in  all  the  fucceding  rtfolutions  of  the  convention. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  dettruiined  in  a  committee,  that 
James  Uzi\  forefauited  his  right  to  the  crown,  by  uhich 
was  meant  that  he  had  perpetually  excluded  himlclf 
and  his  whole  race  from  the  crown,  which  was  there- 
by bccume  vacant.  This  rtfoluiion  was  approved  by 
the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up  for  raifing 
William  and  Mary  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  in  confequcncc 
of  which  iht-y  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  llic 
nth  of  April  1689. 

The  cattle  of  Edinburgh  was  iiill  kept,  in  the  name 
of  James,  by  the  duke  ot  Gordon  :  but  dcfpairiug  of 
any  relief,  and  prelFed  by  a  liege,  he  furrendered  it 
on  the  13th  of  June,  upon  honorable  terms.  The  ad- 
herents of  James,  terrilied  with  this  unexpefted  mif- 
fortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  vifcount  Dun- 
dee. That  nobleman  having  been  in  v.iin  urged  by  j/^,("„,p,, 
the  convention  to  return,  they  had  declared  him  a  fu-  oflord 
gitive,  an  outlaw,  and  a  rebel.  General  Mackay  had  Dundee  \m 
been  ient  to  Scotland  by  William  with  four  regiments  favour  of 
of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons;  and  Dundee  being  ap- J*"^**' 
prifed  of  his  defign  to  furprife  him,  retired  to  the  Gram- 
pian mountains  with  a  few  horle.  He  marched  from 
thence  to  Gordon  caftle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
carl  of  Dunfermline  with  50  genilemen.  He  then  paf- 
fed  through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invernefs.  Mac- 
donald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that  town  ; 
after  having  ravaged,  in  this  way  from  his  own  country, 
the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintodi.  Dundee  having 
promifed  to  the  magiftates  of  the  Invernefs  to  repay,  at 
the  king's  return,  the  money  extorted  from  them  by 
Macdonald,  induced  the  latter  to  join  him  with  all  his 
men.  He  could  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  hrft 
returning  home  with  their  fpoil.  He  accompanied 
them  to  Lochaber,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  arrived  in 
Badenoch.  From  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  the  chief* 
of  all  tiie  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  a  general 
rendezvous  in  Lochaber,  on  the  i8th  of  the  fame 
month.  In  the  mean  time,  palfing  fuddenly  through 
Athol,  he  fnrprifcd  the  tewn  of  Perth.  In  hopes  of 
gaining  to  liis  party  the  two  troops  of  Scots  dragoons 
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Briuia.    who  lay  at  Dundee,  he  marched  fuddenly  to  that  place : 

— '  but  the  fidelity  of  captain  Balfour,  who  commanded 

iliem,  difjppointed  his  views.  Having  raifcd  the  land- 
tax  as  lie  palled,  Dundee  returned  through  Athol  and 
Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  rendezvous  at  I.ochaber. 
Here  he  was  reinforced  by  fcveral  Highland  chieftains, 
fo  that  his  army  amounted  to  ijoo  men.  He  purfucd 
Mackay  for  four  days,  who  had  advanced  to  Invcrnefs, 
but  afterwards  retreated  to  Sirathbogie,  leaving  the 
whole  Highlands  cxpufed  to  the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  however,  Dundee  found  himfclf  fur- 
rounded  with  many  ditficuliies.  The  ofhccrs  of  the 
Scots  dragoons,  who  held  a  fccrct  correfpondencc  with 
him,  wrote  liim  falfc  intelligence,  as  an  cxcufe  for  their 
own  fears.  They  informed  him  that  a  party  of  Irifli, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  land  in  Scotland,  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  were  driven  back,  and  the  duke  him- 
fclf taken  prifoner;  and  thit  Mackay  had  been  rein- 
forced with  a  regiment  of  Englilh  horfe,  and  another 
of  foot.  On  this  intelligence,  Dundee  retreated  to  Ba- 
denoch.  The  natives  of  the  low  country  who  ferved 
in  his  army  quitted  him  without  leave  ;  and  the  High- 
landers plundered  the  country  wherever  they  came  :  at 
la(t  he  himfclf  fell  fick,  while  Mackay  hovered  on  his 
rear.  A  llight  fkirmifli  happened,  in  which  the  High- 
landers prevailed  ;  but  they  loft  their  baggage  during 
the  atlion.  Dundee  at  length  arrived  at  Ruihven ; 
but  Mackay  being  reinforced  with  a  body  of  1 200  men 
advanced  againft  hiui,  and  other  regiments  had  arrived 
at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  The  Highlanders  nowdcfened 
every  night  by  hundreds  ;  their  gallant  leader  himfclf 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Lochibtr,  where  only  200  of 
his  wliole  force  remained  with  him  ;  and  to  complete 
his  misfortunes,  he  received  at  the  fame  time  news  of 
the  furrcn  ler  of  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  2  ^d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  king  James, 
with  a  proniife  ot  immediate  fucccours  from  Ireland; 
upon  which  Dundee  ordered  the  neighbouring  clans  to 
ailemble  round  his  Aandard.  But  ilill  he  had  fcarce 
any  thing  but  the  mere  bodies  of  his  men  with  which 
he  could  profecute  the  war.  The  Highlanders  were 
armed  only  with  their  own  proper  weapons,  and  he  had 
no  more  than  40  pounds  of  powder  in  his  whole  army. 
All  dithcultics,  however,  were  furu\ounied  bythcaflive 
fpirit  of  the  general,  for  whom  the  army  entertained 
an  enthuliaftic  zeal.  On  the  I7ih  of  July,  he  met  the 
king's  forces  under  general  Mnckay,  near  the  pafs  of 
Killicrnky.  Aa  engagement  cnlucd,  in  which  the 
Highlanders  were  vidorious.  Two  ihoufand  of  Mac- 
kays  men  were  loft,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  purfuit  ; 
but  the  vii5lory  coft  the  Highlanders  very  dear,  tor  their 
brivc  general  was  mortally  wounded.  He  furvivedthe 
battle,  howtver;  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  victory 
to  king  Junes :  he  even  imagined  his  wound  was  not 
mortal;  but  he  died  the  next  morning  at  Bl.iir.  With 
hiin  ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  Colo- 
nel Cannon,  who  fucceeded  Dundee  in  the  command, 
poirclfed  neither  his  popularity  nor  his  abilities.  After 
fomc  infigniticant  adions,  in  which  the  va'our  of  the 
foldicrs  were  more  confp  cuousihan  the  condudt  of  their 
leader  ;  the  Higlilandersdifptrrfed  themfelvesiiidifgnfl ; 
and  the  war  fi'ou  .iftcr  ended  favourably  for  \\illiain, 
without  any  rcpulfc  given  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  wiiich  had  termi- 
nated in  placing  William  ou  the  throne,  the  two  parties 
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in  Ireland  were  in  a  kind  of  tranqtiilliry  by  their  mo-    Brium. 

tual   fears.     The  Proitftanis  were    terrified    at    the  " ' 

profpeft  of  another  mairacrc;  and  the  Papifts  expefted  ,^^1^^°^' ^^. 
every  day  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  force  of  the  Eng-  guacd  by" 
li(h  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however,  were  ill-  WiUiam. 
founded ;  for  though  Tyrconnel  fent  feveral  mcirages 
to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  any  Ibrcc  that  might  make  a  furrendcr  decent, 
his  offers  were  always  rcjedcd.  William  was  perfoad- 
ed  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  that,  (lionid  Ireland  yield, 
no  pretence  could  remain  for  keeping  an  army  in  pay  ; 
that  then,  having  no  army  to  proicd  his  authority,  he 
might  as  eafily  be  turned  out  as  he  had  been  brought 
in ;  that  the  Eiiglilh  nation  could  never  remain  long  in 
a  ftate  of  good  humour;  and  that  he  might  perceive 
they  already  began  to  be  difcontented.  Thrfr  iini- 
dious  arguments  induced  William  to  neglect  Ireland  ih 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  tlic 
grcateft  blemifiies  in  his  whole  reign.  His  enemies, 
indeed,  though  perhaps  without  any  good  foundation, 
ailign  a  worfe  caufe, -'<:.  that  flioidd  England  be  con- 
firmed under  his  government,  Ireland  could  not  long 
hold  out ;  and  that  the  obllinacy  of  his  Irifli  cncniies 
would  give  a  pretence  for  forleiiiircs  to  gratify  his 
Englilli,  but  efpecially  his  foreign  friends.  jre 

Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  viev.s  of  furreiidering  Aiiinfur- 
Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  aljrded  to  adhere  lo'cdlioni* 
James.     The  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  ai  ^»»o«"»f 
that  time  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  snd  of  ihtfe  ■'*'""' 
only  600  were  in  Dublin  ;  and  what  vv.-s  ftill  worfe,  all 
of  them  were  fo  much  difpofed  10  quit  the  fervice,  that 
the  lord   deputy   was   obliged    to  ilhie  commillions  lor 
levying  new  forces.    Upon  this,  an  half-armed  r.ibble, 
rather  than   army,  role  fuddenly  in    various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     Having  no  pay  from  the   king,  they 
fubfiftcd  by   depredation,  and   regarded  no  diicipline.       ^u 
The  Proteflants  in  the  north  armed  themfelvesin  their  Protcftann 
own  defence  ;  and  the  city  of  Londonderry,  relying  on  t^lte  »nni 
its  fituation,and  a  (light  wall,  (hut  its  gates  agaiuft  the  imhcirow* 
new-raifcd  army.     I'roteftant  parties  in  the  mean  time  °'='^'** 
rofe  every  where,  dechring  ilieir  rcfolution   to  unite 
in  fclf-dcfcnce,  to  prcfervc  the  Pioteftant   religion,  to 
continue  their  dependence  on  England,  and  to  promote 
the  meeting  of  a  tree  parliament. 

To  preferve  appearances,  William  now  fent  general 
Hamilton,  an  Irilhman  and  a  Roman  catholic,  to  treat 
with  Tyrconnel;  but  inftcad   of  pcrfuading  that  lord 
to  yield  to  William,   this  melfengrr  advifed  him  10  ad- 
here to  J.imts.  In  the  mean  time  James himfelfjilurcd 
the  lord    deputy,  ih:it  he  was  ready  to  fail  from  Bretl 
with  a  powcrlid  armament.     Hamilton,  allnming  fpi- 
rit from  the  hopes  of  this  aid,   n^arched   :!gaiiift   the       ji- 
northern  infurgcms.   They  were  routed  with  confider-  Tit;  arc 
able  (laughter  at  Dnimore;  and  Hilfborough,  wlierriicfijuj.it 
they  had  fixed  their  head-quar-ers,  was  taken  without  Dn.«nu**- 
refinance  :  the  city  of  1  ondondcrry,  however,  refolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity. 

On  the  7th  of  March  16R9,  jamesf  mbarked  at  Brcfl. 
The  whole  force  of  his  expedition  conlilled  of  14  Ihips 
of  war,  6  frigates,  and  '^  tire-fliips.     Twelve  hundred 
of  his  native  fubjrrts  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  ico 
French  officers,  com prifed   the   wh'ile  army  of  James.       ^ij 
He  landed  at   Kinfalc  without  oppofition  on  the   I2:b  J'UroUiuH 
of  the  month,  where  he  was  received  wiih  ihe  utmofl»u '"'»"'• 
dcmonftraiions  of  joy.     His  firft  care  was  to  fecure,  in 
412  the 
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BritMC.    the  Tort  of  Kinfalf,  the  money,  arms,  and  immuiiition, 

^^ ■J—'  which  he  bro  ighi  trom  b'rancc  ;   an.l   piii  the  lown  in 

fome  polhiic  ol  licf'cnce  :  which  having  done,  he  advan- 
ced to  Cork.  Tyrcoiuicl  arrived  at  this  place  fuon 
after,  and  brought  intelligence  of  the  rout  at  Dru- 
morc.  The  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  wiiii  his  attach- 
ment and  fervices,  that  he  created  him  a  duke  ;  after 
which,  he  hiiiifclf  advanced  towards  Dublin.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rabble,  who  poured  round  liim  under  the 
name  of  an  army,  was  not  calculated  to  raifc  his  hopes 
of  fucccfs.  The  moll  of  them  were  only  provided  with 
clubs;  fome  had  fticks  tipt  with  iron;  and  even  of 
thofe  who  were  bell  armed,  fcarce  two  in  a  hundred 
had  mulkets  tit  for  fcrvicc.  Their  very  numbers  dif- 
trclkd  their  fovereign,  and  ruined  the  country ;  info- 
nuich  that  J  imcs  rcfolvcd  to  dilband  the  greatefl  part 
of  thcni.  More  than  100,000  were  already  on  foot  in 
the  ditfercnt  parts  of  the  illand.  Of  thcfe  he  referved 
14  regiments  of  horfc  and  dragoons,  and  jj  regiments 
of  foot;  the  reft  he  ordered  to  their  rcfpeftive  homes, 
and  armed  thofe  that  were  retained  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could. 

Being  received  at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  u- 
niverfal  joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to   bufinefs. 
He  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  Protellants  who  had 
abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.    He  commanded,  in 
a  fecoiid  proclamation,  all  Papifls,  except   thofe  in  his 
army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rob- 
beries and  depredations  which   they  had  committed  in 
the  violMice  of  their  zeal.     He  raifed  the  value  of  the 
currency  by  a  proclamation;  and   he  fiimmoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.     The  Proteftant  clergy  reprelentcd 
their  grievances  in  an  addrefs;   and  the  univerfuy  of 
Dublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congraiulations. 
He  allured  the  firlt  of  hisabfohue  protei'lion,  and  a  full 
redrefs  ;  but  he  promifcd  the  latter  not  only  to  defend, 
.J,       but  even  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 
It  forced  to      On  the  Sth  of  April   James  left  Dublin,  refolving  to 
raife  the      lead  his  army  againll  the  iiifurgents  in  perfon.     They 
fiegc  of       retired  before  him,   and  the  king  laid  (kge  to  London- 
London-      derry.     The  belicgcd  made  fuch  a  vigorous  rcliltance 
+  s"^Z        ^^  ^^^  made  the  place  remarkable  ever  lince  f  :  but  bc- 
JmJtrrs       '"S  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  furrender,  had  not  they  been  relieved  on  the 
2Sth  of  July,  by  feven  (hips  laden  with  provifions  ;  up- 
on which  (he  liege  was  immediately  raifed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  diftrelFed  fituation  of  James, 
and  his  abfolute  dependence  upon  France,  drove  him 
into  meafures  which  othcrwife  he  could  never  have 
thought  of.  His  foldiers  for  fome  time  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  their  officers,  or  fubfifted  by  depredation. 
The  funds  of  the  officers  were  at  laft  cxhaufted,  and 
the  country  itfelf  could  no  longer  bear  the  riot  and  in- 
juflice  of  the  foldiers.  Prefled  by  thefe  diificulties, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved  to  coin 
pieces  of  copper,  which  lliould  be  received  for  fdver. 
He  faw  well  enough  the  inconveniences  of  this  mca- 
fure  ;  but  all  Ireland  polfelfed  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  army,  in  current  coin,  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
the  French  remittances  only  200,000  livres  remained  ; 
and  the  king  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  referve 
ih'at  fum,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to  Bri- 
tain, and  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  his 
♦nemies.     The  army  was  fatisfied  even  with  this  ap- 


pearance of  money,  and  the  people  received  the  fifli-  I'ritiin. 
tious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  rtpaid  in  a  more  favoural  !e  """"^"^ 
llatc  of  afi'airs.  A  tax  of  20,00c/.  a  month,  granted 
for  13  months  by  the  parliament,  furnilhed  govtrnmcnt 
with  an  appearance  ol  rcfourccsj  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  former  re- 
venue. He  opened  a  trade  with  France  to  fupply  the 
want  of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French, 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  nccttiiiy  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch's  affairs,  claimed  and  ob- 
tained advantages  in  traffic  which  offended  his  own 
fubjtcts. 

To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  James,  Ireland  was  now  in- 
vaded by  10,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
ofSchombcrg.  They  appeared  on  the  I  ;th  of  Aupull 
1689,  in  90  tranfpons,  on  the  coalt  of  Donaghauce, 
in  the  county  of  Down.  Next  day  Schoinbtrg  landed 
without  oppolition  his  army,  horl'tf,  and  train  of  ar- 
tillery. Having  niarccd  to  Bclfall  on  the  15th,  he 
continued  in  that  pi. ice  four  days  to  refrelh  his  troops. 
He  inverted  Carrickfergus,  and  threw  into  it  1000 
bombs,  which  laid  the  houfes  in  alhes.  The  garrifoii 
having  expended  their  powder  to  the  lad  barrel, 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  But 
Schomberg's  foldiers  broke  the  capitulation.  They 
difarmcd  and  ftripped  the  inhabitants,  without  any 
regard  to  fcx  or  quality;  even  women,  ftark  naked, 
were  publicly  whipped  between  the  lines  ;  and  all  this 
under  pretence  of  cruelties  of  ihe  fame  kind  having 
been  committed  by  the  Papifts. 

Though  Schomberg  was  an  experienced  general, 
who  had  pafTed  a  life  of  80  years  almoft  continually  in 
the  field,  he  found  himfclf  at  a  lofs  how  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  conlidcr  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining 
them  too  long  in  one  place  ;  and  he  kept  them  in  a 
low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almofl  without  firing 
of  any  kind  ;  fo  that  the  men  fell  into  fevrrs  and  fiuxcs, 
and  died  in  great  numbers.  The  enemy  were  not 
lefs  affiifled  with  finiilar  diforders.  Both  camps  re- 
mained for  fome  time  in  fight  of  each  other;  and  at 
laft,  the  rainy  feafon  approaching,  both  armies  quitted 
ilicir  camps  at  the  fame  time,  and  retired  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  and  the  niiferable 
fituation  of  the  Frotefiants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced 
William  to  attempt  their  relief  in  perfon.  Accordingly 
he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  and  arrived 
at  Carrickfergus  on  the  I4ih  of  that  month.  From 
thence  he  paffed  to  Lifburn,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
duke  of  Schomberg.  He  reviewed  at  Lough-Britland 
his  army,  which  confifled  of  36,000  men,  and  wascom- 
pofed  of  Englilh,  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes,  and  French. 
Being  fupplied  with  f^fvy  ncctllary,  and  in  high  health 
and  fpirits,  they  feemcd  abfolutely  certain  of  viflory.  jjj 
The  Irifli  army  having  abandoned  Ardee  at  their  ap- Battle  at 
proach,  fell  back  to  the  fouth  of  the  Boync.  On  the  thetoynt. 
banks  of  that  river  they  were  joined  by  James,  who  had 
marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxi- 
liaries. The  banks  of  the  Boync  were  fleep ;  the  iouth 
fide  hilly,  and  fortified  with  ditches.  The  river  itfelf 
was  deep,  and  it  rofe  very  high  with  the  tide.  Thcfe 
advantages  induced  James,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  officers,  to  keep  polleffion  of  this  port.  His  army 
was  iaferior  in  numbers,  difciplint;  and  every  thing,  to 
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his  enemies:  but  fli);lit,  he  ihouglit,  would  difiiirit  Ills 
troops,  and  urnilli  hii  own  repiitaiioii ;  he  thcrclorc 
refolv'cd  :o  put  ihc  fute  of  IrcUnd  on  the  iliiic  of  a  bjitlt. 
Ui'f^ed  liy  his  friends  in  Enj^Uind,  and  encouraged  by 
a  projei-Hed  invaliou  of  that  kingdom  by  France,  lie  had 
refulvcd  lo  quit  Irelaml  ;  and  (o  this  he  was  lartlurcii- 
conraged  by  ihe  allurancc  of  aid  Irom  a  powerful  tiect 
that  had  already  entered  the  narrow  feas.  But  the 
llrcngth  of  his  lliuaiion,  and  the  fuddcn  appearance  of 
ihc  enemy,  which  made  even  a  retreat  dangerous,  in- 
duced him  to  defer  his  purpofc. 

William  was  no  fooucr  arrived,  than  he  rode  along 
the  river's  tide,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  to  make  pro- 
per obferv.itions  on  the  plan  ot  baiile  ;  but  in  the  nuan 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  pi  i- 
vately  brought  out  and  planted  againft  him  where  he 
was  lilting.  The  Ihot  killed  feveral  of  his  followers, 
and  he  himfcif  was  wounded  in  the  flioulder.  The 
news  of  his  being  llain  was  inllanily  propagated  thro' 
the  Irilh  caiTip,  and  even  fcnt  off  to  Pans  ;  but  Wil- 
liam, as  foon  as  his  wound  was  dreiled,  rode  through 
the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  army. 

The  next  day,  (June  30th),  the  battle  began  at 
fix  in  the  morning.  James's  forces  behaved  with 
great  refolution,  but  were  at  lafl  dcfeateil  with  the  lois 
of  I  joo  men.  The  Protefkanis  loft  but  about  one-third 
of  that  number  ;  but  among  thcfe  was  the  brave  ge- 
neral  the  duke  of  Schombcrg.  He  was  killed  by  a  dif- 
charge  from  his  own  troops,  who,  not  knowing  that 
he  had  been  accidentally  hurried  inio  the  niidll  of  the 
enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  who  fiirroundcd 
him.  During  the  action,  James  Hood  on  ilie  hill  of 
Dunniore,  furronnJed  with  fome  fquadrons  of  hurfc  ; 
and  at  Intervals  was  heard  to  t.\claim,  when  he  law  his 
ewn  troops  repullin;;  tliofc  of  the  enemy,  "  O  fpare  my 
Englilh  fubjcds  !"  While  his  troops  were  yet  lighting, 
he  quilted  his  Itation  ;  and  leaving  orders  to  guard 
the  pals  at  Duleek,  made  the  bell  of  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin. He  advifed  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  to  make 
the  beft  terms  they  could  with  the  vii'lors;  and  he  him- 
fcif let  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  innnediattly 
embarked  for  France.  When  he  firft  dcfertcd  his 
troops  at  the  Boyne,  O'llegan,  an  old  Irilh  captain, 
was  heard  to  fay,  "  That  if  the  Englifli  would  ex- 
change generals,  the  conquered  army  would  (ightthcni 
over  again." 

The  victory  at  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  decifive, 
and  the  Iriends  of  James  refolvcd  to  continue  their  op- 
pofition  to  William.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  expe- 
rienced general,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army 
that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  fariiier 
into  the  country  10  defend  the  banks  of  the  river  Shan- 
non. James  ajipointed  one  St  Ruth  to  command  over 
Sarsticld,  which  gave  the  Irilh  univcrfal  difeonicnt.On 
the  other  hand,  general  Ginckle,  wlio  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  tlic  Englilh  army  in  the  abfcncc 
of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  Englaiul,  advanced 
towards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable  was  at  Athlonc,  a  llrong 
walled  town  built  on  both  lidcs  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
hands  of  king  Janie's  party.  The  Englifli  foon  made 
themfelvcs  mailers  of  that  part  which  wason  the  hiih(  r 
fide  of  the  river  ;  but  the  part  on  the  oppoliic  bank  be- 
ing defended  with  great  vigour,  was  for  a  long  while 
thought  impregnable.  At  length  ic  was  rcfolved  in  a 
conncil  of  war,  that  a  body  of  forlorn  hope  ftiould  ford 


the  ftrcam  in  the  f.->cc  cf  the  enemy  ;  and  thisdcfpc rate    rritai*. 
cntcrprv^c  was  perlormrd  with  great  refolution  ;  ihc  *■ — *~*~' 
enemy  were  driven  from  ihrir  works,  and  the  town  fur- 
rendered  a  difcreiion.     St   Kuih  marched  his  arii.y  to 
lis  rrliet,  but  he  came  too  late  ;   lor  iic  no  fooner  ap- 
proached, than  his  own  gnus  were  turned  againft  iiini : 
upon  which  he   inltanily  marched  off j  and  took  port   at 
Aughriin,  at  ten  miles  dillance,  where  he  deterniincd 
to  wait  the  Englilh  army.     Ginckle   did   not  decline 
the  combat,  though  he  Jiad  only   i8,cco  n  en,  while     ,j, 
the  Irilh  were  above  25,000  ftroiig.     A  dcfpcratc  en-  St  Ruth, 
gagement  enfued  ;    but   at  lall  Sir  Ruih  being  killed,  Jamct'igt- 
his  troops  gave  way  on  all  lidcs,  andreircateii  to  Lime-  neral,  de- 
ric,  where  thty  dticrniined  lomake  a  tinal  Hand,  after-  ^'.""^  ""^ 
having  loll  near  5000  of  their  bcfl  men.  kulco. 

Ginckle,  wilhing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once, 
fuficred  as  many  ot  the  Irilh  aschofe,  to  retire  10  Li- 
mtric.  In  this  lall  retreat  tlie  Irilh  forces  made  a  Limcric 
brave  defence.  The  ficge  commenced  Augufl  35th  bcCrgcJ. 
1691.  Six  weeks  were  fpent  before  the  place  without 
any  decifive  cffeft.  Thegarrifon  was  well  fupplied  with 
jirovifions,  and  provided  with  all  means  of  defence. 
The  winter  was  approaching,  and  Ginckle  had  orders  355 
to  tinifli  the  war  upon  any  terms.  He  therefore  efti red  Favourabit 
fuch  conditions  as  the  Irilh,  liad  they  been  viftors,  could  ternual- 
fcarce  have  refuted  with  prudence.  He  agreed,  that  all  '"Wf'itlicm 
in  arms  Ihoiild  receive  their  pardon:  that  their  ellatrs  *  "' 
lliould  be  reAored,  their  attainders  annulled,  and  iliclr 
outlawries  rcvcrfcd  :  that  none  fiiould  be  liable  for  debts 
incurred  through  deeds  done  in  the  courfe  of  holliliiies  : 
that  all  Roman  catholics  Ihould  enjoy  the  fame  tolera- 
tion with  regard  to  tlicir  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.:  that  the  gentry  lliould  be  pcrmiried  to 
make  ufe  of  arms  :  that  the  inferior  fort  fnould  be  al- 
lowed loexercllc  ihcir  callings  and  proftijions  :  that  no 
oaihsbut  that  of  allegiance  Ihould  be  required  of  high 
or  low  :  that  ihould  the  troops,  or  any  number  of  their, 
choofe  to  retire  into  any  foreign  fcrvice,thty  l1:oiild  be 
conveyed  to  the  continent,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  the  king. 
Sarsfield,  who  had  obtained  ihe  title  oi  earl  tf  Lutan 
from  James  after  his  abdication,  was  permitied  to  re- 
tain a  dignity  which  the  laws  could  not  recognife.  The 
lords  juliices  had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  firll  of 
OCrlober.  They  iigned  the  articles  tegeiher  with  Ginc- 
kle ;  and  thus  the  Irifli  Papills  put  »  happy  period  to 
a  war  which  threatened  their  pany  with  abfoliite  ruin. 
In  confcqncnce  of  this  treaty,  about  14, ceo  oi  thofe 
who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  to  France, 
having  tranfports  provided  by  government  (or  convey- 
ing them  thither.  When  they  arrived,  Jamrs  thanked 
the  in  for  their  loyalty,  and  lold  ihem  that  ihey  Ihould 
Hill  fight  for  their  old  mailer  ;  and  that  he  had  obiaiti- 
ed  an  order  from  the  king  of  France,  for  their  being 
new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refreflinient.  In 
this  manner  all  James's  expectations  from  Ireland  were 
entirely  frurtrated,  and  the  kingdom  fubmiltcd  quietly 
to  tlie  Englilh  government.  316 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  aflion  of  un-  Mifl.crt 
exampled  barbarliy  difgraced  the  government  of  Wil-  »'  Oltnc*. 
liam  in  Scotland.  In  the  preceding  Augull,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  pro- 
clamation of  indemniiy  had  been  illucd  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  fliould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen, 
on  or  before  the  lall  day  of  September.  The  chiefs  of 
the  few  tribes  who  had  been  inarms  for  James  complied 
foon  after  with  the  proclamation  :   but  MacdonaUl  of 
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Britain.    Glenco  failed  in  fubmitting  within  the  limiicd  lime  ; 

■~~^'^~'  more,  however,  from  acciJem  ihaii  dcfign.  In  the  end 
of  December,  he  came  tocoloiiel  Hill,  who  commanded 
tlicgarrifon  in  fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  government.  Hill,  having  furnilhcd  Mac- 
donald  with  a  letter  to  SirColinCanipbeii,  llicriffof  the 
county  of  Argylc,  direifled  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Inverary,  to  make  his  fubmillion  in  a  legal  manner  before 
that  magiflratc.  The  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  al- 
nioll  impalf.ible  mountains  ;  the  feafon  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 
fnow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  taketlic 
oaths,  before  the  limited  time  flionld  expire,  that,  tho' 
the  read  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfc,  he 
would  not  flop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  ob- 
llruclions,  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elap- 
fetl,  and  the  (heriff  hefitated  to  receive  his  fubmifTion  ; 
bin  Macdonald  prevailed  on  him  by  his  importunities, 
and  even  tears.  Sir  John  Dairy mple,  afterwards  carl 
of  Stair,  attended  king  William  as  fecretary  of  flatc 
for  Scotland.  He  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's  ne- 
gleiJling  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  prefcribcd, 
and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  exe- 
cution againll  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of 
his  own  eagernefs,  or  to  fave  Dalrymple,  William 
llgned  the  warrant,  both  above  and  below,  with  his 
own  liand.  The  fecretary,  in  letters  expreilive  of  a 
brutal  ferocity  of  mind,  urged  the  officers  who  com- 
manded in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with 
the  iitmofl  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glcnlyon,  a  captain 
in  Argyle's  regiment,  and  two  fubalierns,  were  order- 
ed, with  120  men,  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the  firft  of 
February.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdo- 
nald's wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner 
offriendlhip  and  hofpitality.  The  men  were  treated 
in  the  houfes  of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind 
entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops 
lived  in  good  humour  and  familiarity  with  tiie  people. 
The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  mairacre,  paifed 
the  evening  and  played  at  cards  in  Macdonald's  houfe. 
In  the  nighi,  lieutenant  Lindfay,  with  a  party  of  Ibl- 
diers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  He  was 
inflantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was  rifma  to 
receive  his  gueft,  was  fliot  dead  behind  his  back,  with 
two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes  ; 
but  fhe  was  flripped  naked  by  the  foldicrs,  who  tore 
the  rings  off  her  lingers  with  their  teeth.  The  llaugh- 
ter  was  become  general.  To  prevent  the  pity  o(  the 
foldiers  to  their  hoffs,  their  quarters  had  been  changed 
the  night  before.  Neither  ag«  nor  infirmity  wasfpared. 
Some  women,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed. 
Boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  Ihot  by  officers,  on  whofe 
knees  they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons,  as  they 
fat  enjoying  themfclvcs  at  table,  were  fhot  dead  by  the 
foldiers.  At  Inveriggen,  in  Campbell's  ownquarters, 
nine  men  were  lirft  bound  by  the  foldiers,  and  thtn 
fhot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Near  40  perfons  were 
malfacred  by  the  troops.  Several,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains,  periflied  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon.  Thofe  who  efcapcd  owed  their  lives  to  a 
tcmpefluous  night.  Lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple, 
was  on  his  march  witii  400  men,  to  guard  ^11  the  paf- 
fes  from  the  valley  of  Glenco  ;  but  was  obliged  to  ilop 
h}/  the  Severity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  fafety 
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of  the  unfortunate  tribe.     He  entered  the  valley  next  Britain, 
day  ;  laid  all  the  houfes  in  allies  j  and  carried  away  .ill 


the  cattle  and  fpoil,  which  were  divided  amon"  the 
officers  and  foldiers. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  a  maffacre  attended 
with  fuch  circumflanccs  of  treachery  and  breach  of 
the  laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pals  without  fonie  ani- 
nuilverfion  ;  though  the  exprclfions  of  Cunningham, 
a  writer  very  partial  to  the  charader  of  king  William, 
feem  to  account  it  a  fault  that  it  fhould  ever  have  been 
inquired  into.  "  Mr  James  Johnflone,  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate  (fays  he),  from  motives  of  revenge, 
caufed  the  affair  of  Glenco  to  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. This  being  fomewhat  dilingenioufly  managed, 
was  the  occafion  of  much  trouble  to  many  people.  The 
earl  of  Breadalbin  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  :  but  the  lord  vifcount  Stair,  who  lay  un- 
der fome  fufpicion  on  that  account,  in  a  very  artful 
fpcech  endeavoured  to  refolvc  the  whole  matter  into  a 
mifapprehenfion  of  dates  ;  which,  he  alledgcd,  had  led 
both  the  adlor  in  the  flaiigluer  complained  of,  and 
thofe  who  now  accufed  him,  into  miltakes.  In  con- 
clufion  he  affirmed,  that  neitiicr  the  king  nor  any 
other  perfon  was  to  be  blamed,  fave  only  the  milled 
captain,  who  did  not  rightly  underfland  the  orders 
that  had  been  given  him."  The  inofl  difgraceful  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  malTacre  are  by  the  fame  author  con- 
cealed ;  as  he  only  tells  us,  that  "  it  unhappily  fell 
out,  that  the  whole  clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat 
too  late  in  making  their  fubmilfion  to  king  William, 
were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  hands  and  or<lers  of  cap- 
tain Campbell ;  which  gave  great  ofTence  to  the  king. 
It  is  certain  the  king  had  caufe  of  refentment  againft 
fome  of  his  courtiers  on  account  of  this  foul  aftion  ; 
but  he  thought  fin  not  to  queflion  them  for  it  till  he 
could  fettle  himfelf  more  firmly  on  the  throne." 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  partly  to  efface  the  re- Account  of 
membrance  of  this  maiTacre,  and  the  fham  inquiry  the  Daric« 
abovementioned,  the  king  now  caufed  his  commif- «»r*ditioB. 
fioner  to  declare  in  the  Scots  parliament  (the  fame  that 
had  inquired  into  the  afTair  of  Glenco),  "That  if  the 
members  found  it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
trade,  that  an  aft  fhoulJ  be  pafled  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fuch  as  fhould  acquire  and  eflablifli  a  pknta- 
tioi\  in  Africa,  America,  cr  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  plantations  might  be  lawfully  acquired, 
that  his  majefty  was  willing  to  declare  he  would  grant 
to  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  thefe 
plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  he  granted, 
in  like  cafes,  to  the  fubjefts  of  his  other  dominions." 
Relying  on  this  and  other  flattering  promifes,  the  no- 
bilitv  and  gentry  of  Scotland  advanced  L. 400,000  to- 
wards the  eftablilhment  of  a  company  for  carrying  on 
an  Eall  and  Weft-India  trade  ;  and  1200  veterans  who 
had  ferved  in  king  William's  wars  were  fent  to  efteii 
a  fcitlement  on  the  peninfula  of  Darien,  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  the 
narrowefl  place  is  not  above  60  miles  over;  and  of  con- 
fequence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  trading  with  both 
the  Indies. 

The  new  colony  were  well  received  by  the  naiives,and 
matters  began  to  wear  a  promifmg  afpeft,  when  the 
kiinj,  ontheearneft  folicitationsof  theEnglifliand  Dutch 
Eafl  India  companies,  refolved  to  gratify  the  latter  at 
tjie  exfcnce  of  his  Scottiih  fubjcds ;  and  knowing  that 
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the  new  colony  miift;  want  fiipplics  of  provifions,  he 
fcnt  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Englilh 
fetilemeiits  in  America  to  iilue  proclamations  prolii- 
biiing,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  all  his  niajctly's 
fiibjccls  from  holding  any  corrcfpondence  wiili  the 
ScotiiQi  colony,  or  allilling  it  in  any  lh;ipc  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provilions  :  "  Thus  (fays  Mr  Knox) 
(he  king's  heart  was  hardened  ag.iinit  tlKfc  new  fet- 
tlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  thoitgh  many 
ef  iliem  had  been  covered  with  wojnds  in  fighting 
his  battles. 

"  Thus  vanillied  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scottilh  na- 
tion, which  had  engaged  in  this  defign  with  incredible 
alacrity,  and  with  the  moll  fanguine  cxptiftaiions  that 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  would  by  this  new 
channel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed. 

"  The  dillrclfes  of  the  people,  upon  receiving  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  lortuiic  of  their  colony,  fcarce- 
ly  admit  of  any  defcription.  They  were  not  only  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expetfations  of  wealth  and  a  renew- 
al of  their  commerce  ;  but  hundreds,  who  had  ven- 
tured their  all,  were  abfolutcly  ruined  by  the  milcar- 
riage  of  the  delign. 

"  Thc.whole  nation  feemcd  to  join  in  the  clamonr 
that  was  raifed  againft  their  fovereign.  They  taxed 
him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and  bale  ingra- 
titude, to  a  people  who  had  lavilhed  their  treafurc  and 
bcft;  blood  in  fupport  of  his  govcrnmriit,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition  ;  and  had  their  power 
been  equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all  probability  the 
illand  would  have  been  involved  in  a  civil  war." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfaiSion  given  by  Mr 
Knox;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cuniiingli.im  tells  us, 
that  "  the  fame  parliament  (which  had  inquired  into 
the  Glenco  atfair)  alfo  had  under  their  confidcration 
a  fcheme  for  fettling  a  trade  and  planting  a  colony  in 
America,  which  proved  afterwards  an  occafion  of  ma- 
nifold evils,  and  was  matter  of  great  complaint  both 
to  the  Englilh  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Scots,  carry- 
ing on  the  fettlement  of  the  colony  which  had  been 
jnft  mentioned  with  extravagant  parade,  and  noife,  and 
fabfcripiions,  filled  not  only  England,  but  all  other 
countries  alfo,  with  apprchenfions  lell  Scotland  (liould, 
in  proccfs  of  time,  become  the  emporium  of  all  the 
trade  of  Europe.  But  they  never  conlidercd  how  few 
would  truft  their  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of  fuch  a  nu- 
merous nobility,  nor  calculated  the  frauds  of  their  own 
managers  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  attair  was  after- 
wards ruined.  Difcords  aridng  on  this  head  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  old  hollilities  were  recalled  tomiiul ; 
the  cattle  were  driven  ort"  from  the  borders;  the  cu- 
ftoms  were  defrauded,  and  other  injuries  committed  ; 
and  at  lafl  the  Spaniards  complained  of  the  Scots. 
Therefore  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  which  might  arife 
to  both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  bring  about  an  union  upon  as  fair  terms  as 
he  could,"  &c. 

The  total  redudion  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperfion 
and  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who  fa- 
voured his  caufe,  did  not  entirely  put  and  end  to  the 
hopes  of  James.  His  chief  expt(ft,aions  next  were 
founded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Engiiih  adherents, 
and  in  the  fuccours  proraiftd  him  by  the  Krench  king. 
A  plot  was  firll  formed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery ;  a  pcrfun  who,  from  being  an  adherent  to 
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was  ill  contrived,  fo  it  was  as  lightly  difcovered  by  the  ' — ^ 

indigator.  To  this  another  fncceeded,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  more  fcrious  confequences,  as  it  was  ma- 
naged by  the  uhig  party,  who  were  the  moft  formi- 
dable in  the  flaie.  A  number  of  ihefe  joined  them- 
felves  to  the  tories,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  late  king.  They  affenibled  together  ; 
.Tnd  the  refuli  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the  re- 
floration  of  James  was  to  be  cffcfted  entirely  by  foreign 
forces  :  that  he  fhould  fail  for  Scotland,  and  he  there 
joined  by  jooo  Swedes  ;  who,  becaufe  they  were  of 
the  I'rotelfant  religion,  woidd,  it  was  thought,  remove 
a  part  of  the  odium  svliich  attended  an  invafion  by  fo- 
reigners: it  was  concerted  that  afliftance  (hould  at  the 
fame  time  be  fent  from  France,  and  that  full  liberty  of 
confcience  fliould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  order  to  lole  no  time,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
over  to  France  two  trufty  pcrfons  to  confult  with  the 
banilhed  monarch  ;  and  lord  Prellon  and  Mr  Afhton 
were  the  two  pcrfons  appointed  tor  this  embafly.  Both 
of  ihcm,  however,  were  feizcd  when  they  IcaU  expec- 
ted it,  by  order  of  lord  Caermarthen.  Both  were  con- 
demned, and  Alliton  was  executed  without  making 
any  confellion  ;  but  lord  Prellon  had  not  the  fame  re- 
folution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he  difcovered  a 
great  number  of  allociates  ,  among  whom  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  lord  Clarendon,  were 
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The  French  at  lall  became  fenfible  of  their  bad  po-  He  isfop- 
licy  in  not  having  better  fupported  the  caufe  of  James,  ported  by 
ami  I lurefore refolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England  ihefreo'^ 
in  his  lavour.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  the  French 
king  liijiplicd  James  with  an  army  conlifling  of  a  body 
of  French  troops,  fonic  Englilli  and  Scots  refugees, 
and  the  lri;h  regimt  nts,  which  had  been  tranfported 
into  France  from  Limeric,  and  were  now  become  ex- 
ctlltnt  foldiers  by  long  difcipline  and  fevere  duty.  This 
army  was  airemblcd  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue, 
and  commanded  by  kin"  J  imes  in  pcrfon.  More  than 
300  tranfports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
poiite  coafl  ;  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at 
the  head  of  6;?  (hips of  the  line,  wasappointed  to  favour 
the  defcent.  His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to  attack 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  fliould  oppofe  him  ;  fo  that 
every  thing  promifcd  the  banilhed  king  a  change  of 
fortune. 

Tlicfe  preparations  on  the  fide  of  France  were  foon 
known  at  the  Englilh  court,  and  every  precaution  ta- 
ken for  a  vigorous  oppofition.  All  the  fecrct  niachi- 
nationsof  the  banilhed  king'sadhcrents  were  difcovered 
to  the  Englilh  miniflry  by  fpies  ;  and  by  ihcfe  they 
found  that  the  tories  were  more  (aithlul  than  even  the 
whigs  who  had  placed  king  William  on  the  throne. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princefs  Anne  lurfelt,  were  violently  fiifprCled  of 
dilaffeftion.  Preparations,  however,  were  made,  with 
great  tranquillity  md  refolution,  to  rrlirt  the  giowing 
florm.  Adiuiral  Rufltl  was  ordered  10  put  to  lea  witfi 
all  pofllble  expedition  ;  and  he  foon  appeared  with  09 
Ihips  of  the  line,  hefides  frigates  and  fire-lh'ps.  At  the 
htad  of  this  fortnidable  fleet  he  fet  fail  for  the  coafl  of 
France  ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  dtfcovrrcd  the  ene- 
my iniderTourville,  who  prepared  10  give  him  battle. 
The  engagement  begiH  between  the  two  admirals  with, 
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Britaia.  great  fury,  and  the  rell  of  the  fleet  foon  followed  their  of  September  1 701,  when  he  was,  according  to  his  rritaitt. 
example.  The  battle  lalled  for  ten  hours  ;  but  at  hit  daily  cuftom,  at  public  prayers,  he  fell  fuddcnly  into  a '— -^ — 
victory  declared  on  the  lide  of  numbers  :  the  French     lethargy  ;  and  thouj^h  he  recovered  his  fenfes  foon  af- 
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lied  for  Conquet  road,  having  lofl  four  Ihips  in  the  firll 
day's  aAion.  The  purfuit  continued  for  two  days  fol- 
lowing :  three  French  fliips  of  the  line  were  dellroyed 
the  next  day  ;  and  18  more,  which  hail  taken  refuge  in 
the  bay  of  La  Hoguc,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke.  In  this  manner  were  all  the  French  prepara- 
tions fruftrated  ;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blow,  that 
from  this  time  France  fecmed  to  relinquilh  all  claims  to 
the  ocean. 

This  engagement,  which  happened  on  the  iiH;  of 
May  1692,  put  a  linal  period  to  the  hopes  ot  James. 
No  further  attempts  were  matle  in  his  favour,  except 
fome  plots  to  allalhnate  king  William,  which  ended 
oflly  in  the  deftruJlion  of  thofe  who  formed  them.  But 
it  was  never  thoroughly  proved  thai  Jaraescountcnanced 
thefe  plots  in  the  leall  ;  it  rather  appears,  that  in  all 
cafes  he  exprelfed  the  utmoll  abhorrence  of  fuch  at- 
tempts. In  1697,  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  ambali'ador 
from  France  in  Poland,  wrote  to  his  mailer,  that 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  the  late  king  of  Britain, 
in  the  new  eleftion  which  happened  on  the  death  of 
John  Sobielki  king  of  Poland  ;  and  that  James  had 
been  already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  his  fuc- 
celfor.  Louis  was  eager  to  feize  au  opportunity  of 
ridding  himfelf  with  honour  of  a  prince  whole  prettn- 
fiuas  he  could  no  longer  fupport.  The  friends  of 
James  were  alfo  fanguine  for  the  projedt  j  but  he  him- 
felf refuted  it.  He  told  them,  that  "  he  would  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friends  in  Poland. 
That,  however,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  had 
it  adually  been  offered  ;  much  lefs  would  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  by  folicitaiion  any  crown  which  was  not  ac- 
tually his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  other  fccptre 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  indeed  of  that  which  l;e 
deemed  his  right.  That  therefore  he  was  rcfolved  to 
remain  in  his  prefent  forlorn  condition,  polTt-ning  Icfs 
hopes  than  ever  of  being  retlored,  rather  than  to  do 
the  leaft  aft  of  prejudice  to  his  family."  The  fame 
year,  at  an  interview  between  kii;g  William  and 
engages  to  Louis  XIV.  it  was  propofcd  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
own  (James's  fon)  flwuld  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  England 

JanieB'sfon  jftjrthe  death  of  William.  The  king  wiih  little  hell- 
lor  isown  ^^  agreed  to  this  requcft.  He  even  foleinnly  en- 
gaged  to  procure  the  repeal  or.  the  aa  or  letilement ; 
and  to  declare,  by  another,  the  prince  of  Wales  hisfuc- 
ccllor  to  the  throne.  Even  this  propofal  was  rejeiJled  by 
James.  He  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
could  fuffer  with  patience  the  ufurpation  of  his  nephew 
upon  his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own  fon  to 
be  guilty  of  the  fame  injuflicc.  He  urged,  that  lliould 
the  fon  reign  in  his  fatiier's  lifetime,  that  circumflance 
would  amount  to  a  formal  renunciation.  That  the 
prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceeding  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
would  yield  his  fole  right,  which  was  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, &c. 

From  this  time  James  lolt  every  hope  of  being  re- 
flored  to  the  throne,  and  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  aufteritiesof  religious  enthufiafm.  His  conftitution, 
though  vigorous  and  athletic,  had  for  fome  time  begun 
to  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan- 
choly which  fuperftitiou  as  well  as  his  uncommon  mif- 
fortuncs  had  imprefled  on  his  mind.     In  the  beginning 
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ter,  he  languilhed  for  fome  days,  and  expired  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  French  king,  with  great  huma- 
nity, paid  liim  feveral  vilils  during  his  fickncfs  ;  and 
exhibited  every  fymptom  of  compainon,  affcdion,  and 
even  rcfpect. 

Louis,  being  nnder  a  difficulty  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  uncxpe(fted  death  of  James,  called  a  council  to  take 
their  advice,  whether  he  iliould  own  the  prince  of  Wales 
as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  king  him- 
felf had  hefitated  long  in  this  delicate  point.  But  the 
dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  declared,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  tite  crown  of  France  not  to  own  that  the  titles 
of  the  father  devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Louis 
approved  of  this  relolution,  and  determined  to  acquaint 
the  dying  king  with  it  in  perfon.  When  he  arrived  at 
St  Gcrmains,  he  acquainted  firft  the  queen,  and  then 
her  fon,  of  his  defign.  He  then  approached  the  bed  in 
which  James  lay  almoft  infenlible  with  his  diforder. 
The  king,  routing  himfelf,  began  to  thank  his  nioft 
Chrillian  majefly  for  all  his  favours  ;  but  Louis  inter- 
rupted him.  "  Sir  (laid  he),  what  I  have  done  is 
but  a  fmall  matter  ;  but  what  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the 
ntmofl  importance."  The  people  then  began  to  re- 
tire. "  Let  no  perfon  withdraw  (faid  Louis).  I 
come  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  when  God  ihall  pleafe 
to  call  your  majefly  from  this  world,  I  fliall  take  your 
family  into  my  protertion,  and  acknowledge  your  fon, 
as  he  then  will  certainly  be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue 
had  put  king  William  out  of  all  danijer  from  any  fur- 
ther attempts  from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  pof- 
felfcd  his  throne  with  any  kind  of  tranquillity.  The 
want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  dilfenfions  among 
the  people,  and  William  began  to  find  as  much  uneafi- 
nefs  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  unealinefs  he  felt  from  the  refraftory 
difpofition  of  his  fubjc<5ts  was  not  a  little  heightened 
by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off  by  the 
fmall -pox  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  For  fome 
time  he  was  under  a  lincere  concern  for  her  lols  ;  but 
as  politics  had  taken  entire  potrclFion  of  his  mind,  he 
lofl  all  other  concerns  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  apprehcn- 
fions  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the  fltidtuating  in- 
terefls  of  Europe. 

His  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  crown  was  to  en- 
gage England  more  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  Europe. 
His  great  objcft  had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and 
all  his  politics  confifled  in  forming  alliances  againft 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Englilh  had 
no  fuch  animofity  againft  the  French  :  and  thefe,  there- 
fore, confidered  the  inicreft  of  the  nation  as  facrificed 
to  foreign  connexions  ;  and  complained  that  the  con- 
tinental war  fell  moft  heavily  on  them,  though  they 
had  the  lealt  interefl  in  its  fuccefs.  Thefe  complaints 
were  heard  by  William  with  the  mofl  piilegmatic  in- 
difference ;  he  employed  all  his  attention  only  on  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  intercffs  of  Europe.  He 
became  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity  ; 
and,  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increafed  the  in- 
fluence of  party  at  home.  Patriotifm  began  to  be  ri- 
diculed 
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diciilcJ  as  an  i.icil  vii-tiie  ;  and  the  practice  of  bribiiij;     ned  the  difTerent  ficceflion  of  ihc  princfs  of  Europe,    E.-haiii. 

a  majority  in  parliament  became  univcrfal.  The  exam-     and  laboured  10  undermine  the  fthenics  and  the  power  ' ^ — ' 

pic  ot  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the  vulgar  ;  principle,     of  Louis  his  rival  in  politics  and  fame.  ,40 

and  even  decency,  was  gradually  banilhcd  ;  talents  lay  But  however  feeble  William's  dcfireof  otlxr  amufc-  Hccngagci 
uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  were  re-  nicnts  might  be,  he  could  fcarce  live  wiihout  being  at  lifiu'"  >"  » 
ceived  into  favour.  VJriancewith  France.  Peace  had  fcarce  becnmadt  with  '""f«<^f"- 

The  king,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  was  rcfolvcd     that  nation,  when  he  began  to  think  of  rcfources  for  p'"'^ 
(n  prcfervc  as  much  of  the  prerogative   as   pollible  ;     carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  enlilling  his  Englifh    ™"*' 

fubjei'ls  in  the  confederacy  againft  that  i\aiion.  Several 
arts  were  ufcd  for  inducing  the  people  lofccor.dhisaims  ; 
and  the  whole  nation  fecmcd  at  lift  to  join  in  drllrin^ 
a  French  war.  He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting 
with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  had 
engaged  in  a  nrgociation  with  the  prince  of  HrfTe  ; 


and  lie  lometimcs  exerted  a  branch  of  it  which  his 
prcdccellbrs  had  never  cliofcn  to  make  ufc  of,  viz. 
the  power  of  refuting  his  alient  to  fome  bills  tiiat  had 
palfed  both  lioiifcs.  From  this  and  o;her  caufcs  there 
were  perpetual  bickerings  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
ments.    At  lalt  Williaiii  became  fatigued  wi'.h  oppoli- 


tion.    He  admitted  every  rcftraint  upon  the  prerogative     who  aflfurcd  him,  that  if  he  woidd  beficge  and  take 
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HI  Eui;land,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  fupplicd 
with  rlie  means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  the  pjr- 
liament  fupplicd  him  wiih  the  means  of  executing  this, 
he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  as  they 
plcafed.  For  the  profecntion  of  the  French  war,  the 
fums  granted  were  indeed  incredible.  The  nation,  not 
contented  with  furnilhing  him  fuch  fums  of  n-oney  as 
tluy  were  cipable  of  railing  by  the  taxes  of  the  year, 
in.)rtg.iged  thofe  taxes,  and  involved  thcmfelvesin  debts 
which  they  have  never  llnce  been  able  to  difcharge. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greateft 
part  of  this  king's  reign;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwirk,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  thofc  contentions  in 
which  E'igland  lud  engaged  withoiu  policy,  and  came 
otFat  lalt  without  advantage.  In  the  general  pacitica- 
tion,  her  intererts  fecmed  entirely  delcned  ;  and  for  all 
the  treaf  ires  Ihe  had  lent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  Ihed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
received  was  an  acknowledgment  of  William's  title 
from  the  king  of  France. 

The  king,  being  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  fet 
himfelf  to  llrengthen  his  authority  at  home.  As  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
military  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up, 
in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  thole  forces  which  bad 
been  granted  during  the  time  of  danger.     The  corn- 


Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftilc  and  fevcral  othef  grandees 
of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  The 
cleilor  of  Hanover  had  rcfolvcd  to  concur  in  the  fame 
meafures  ;  ilie  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  invert  LauJan,  while  the  em- 
peror promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy  :  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  projedls  and  his 
ambition.  -^41 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  conflitution  ;  HUdcaiti. 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almort  quite  exhauftcd  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  continual  difquietude  and  a,5tion.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  repjir  his  conflitution,  or  at  leaf!  to  conceal 
its  decays,  by  rxcrcifc  and  riding.  On  the  2ifl  of  Fe- 
bruary I7C2,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Ken- 
fington,  his  horfe  fell  imder  him  ;  and  he  was  thrown 
with  fuch  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fraftnrcd. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  10  ilie  palace  at  Hamp- 
toncourt,  where  the  fra(^hire  was  reduced  ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  Keniington  in  his  coach.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  difunitcd  the  frafiure  ;  and  the 
bones  were  again  replaced  by  Bidloo  his  phyllcian. 
This,  inaroburtconllitution,  would  have  been  a  trifling 
misfortune  ;  but  to  him  it  was  fatal.  For  fume  lime  he 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but  falling  aliccp 
on  his  couch,  he  was  feized  with  a  (hivcring,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that  fcoi  became dan- 


mons,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  paffed  a  vote,  gerous  and  defperatc.    Perceiving  his  end  approaching, 

that  all  the  forces  in  the  Englilh  pay,  exceeding  7000  the  objects  of  his  former  care  lay  next  his  heart  ;  and 

men,  Ihould  be  forthwith  difhanded  ;  and  that  ihofe  the  fate  of  Europe  fcemed  to  remove  ihc  fcnfaiions  he 

rrtained  fhould   be   nainral-born  fulijcAs  of  Engl:ind.  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel  for  his  own.    The  earl  of  Al- 

W'ith  this  vote  the  king  was  exceedingly  difpleafcd.  beniarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 

His  indignation,  indeed,  was  kindled  to  Inch  a  degree,  in  private  on  the  pofturc  of  affairs  abroid.     Two  days 

that  he  actually  conceived  a  defign  of  abandoning  the  after,  having  received  the  faerament  from  anhbilhop 

government.     From  this,  however,  his   minifters  di-  Tennifon,  he  expired,  on  Sunday  March  8th  ;  having 

verted  him,  and  perfiiadcd  him  toconfent  to  the  palTing  lived  52  years,  and  reigned  j ;. — He  was  in  bis  pcrfou 

of  the  bill.  of  a  middle  rtaiure,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate  confli- 

Thefe  altercations  continued  during  the  remainder  tmion.    He  had  an  aquiline  nofc,  fparklingtyes. a Lrge 

of  this  reign.     William  confidcred  the  commons  as  a  forehead,  and  a  grave  folemn  afprcft..     He  Itii  behind 

body  of  men  defirous  of  power   for  themfelvcs,   and  him  the  charaflcr  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had 

confc(piently  bent  upon  obllrufling  all  his  projech  to  never  been  popular  ;  and  of  a  formidable  gci-.erjl,  iho 

fecnre  the  liberties  of  Europe.     He  feemed  but  lit  Ic  at-  he  had  been  felJom  viilorious.     His  deportment  was 

tached  to  any  particular  party  in  the  houfc,  all  of  whom  grave,  phlegmatic,  andfuHen;  nor  did  be  ever  Ihow  any 

he  found  at  limes  dtlened  or  oppolVd  him.     He  there-  fire  but  in  the  day  of  battle. 


fore  veered  10  whigsand  torics  indilcriminately.  as  in- 
lerell  or  tiic  immediate  e>ugcnce  demanded.  He  con- 
lidered  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and 
.lUcrcation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amufement  or  re- 
laxation, he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among 
a  few  friends,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  thofc  coarfe  feltiviiies 
which  he  alone  was  capable  of  rclilhing.    Here  heplan- 

vo...  nr. 


Cunningham  fays,  that  "  at  the  very  hll  moment, 
when  his  mind  wasotherwifc  opprciTfd,  he  rrtaineJ  a 
jufl  fcnfe  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  bis  g<K>d  fubjeas.  Thi^s  he  lay  fo 
quietly  and  comi^fed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heavai, 
when'  his  fpeech  failed  him,  ihat  no  man  could  die 
either  better  prepared  or  with  greater  conftancy  and 
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Britain,    piety,  than  this  prince ;  of  whofe  juA  praifes  no  tongue 

' ^ '  fliall  be  (ilent,  and  no  time  unminiiinl.     And  it  any 

king  be  ambitious  of  regulating;  his  cmuicils  and  ac- 
tions by  the  bright  examples  of  the  moll  tamous  great 
men,  he  may  form  to  liimlclf  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  grand  empire,  not  only  from  the  king's  life,  but 
from  the  public  records  of  the  Englilli  and  Dutch  na- 
tions." 

William  was  fucccedcd  by  the  princefs  Anne,  who 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  afcended 
the  liirone  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  10  the  ge- 
neral fatisfadlion  of  all  panics.  William  had  died  at 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France  :  and  the  prcfent  queen, 
who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  niiniflry  on  every 
important  occaliun,  was  now  urged  by  oppulite  coun- 
cils ;  a^part  of  her  niinil'try  being  inclined  to  war,  and 
another  to  peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  oppofed  a 
war  with  France  was  the  earl  of  Rocheller,  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  firlt  coufin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  tory  fadion.  At  the  head  of  the  oppofue  party 
was  the  earl  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  andfince 
fo  much  renowned  for  his  vidories  over  the  French. 
After  giving  the  reafons  for  both  their  opinions,  that 
of  Marlborough  preponderated  :  the  queen  refolved  to 
declare  war;  and  communicaiing  her  intentions  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  war 
War  decla- ^as  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  declaration  of 
red  againft  ^^^^^  Louis  was  taxed  with  having  taken  poireiFion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Spanifli  dominions;  with  deiigning 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  obllrud  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  coninicrce  ;  and  with  having 
oiFered  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender  : 
tie  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  of  endea- 
vouring to  dellroy  the  cquahiy  of  power  that  fubfifted 
amono-  the  lUtes  of  Europe.  This  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded  by  funilar  de- 
clarations by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  fame 
day. 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  power  had  been  greatly  circum- 
fcribed  by  William,  expected,  on  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  enter  on  a  field  open  for  new  conqaefts  and 
fame.  At  the  news  of  the  Englilh  monarch's  death, 
theretbre,  he  could  not  fupprefs  liis  rapture;  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
leflified  their  joy  in  the  nioll  public  manner.  At  feeing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  combination  againft  him,  the  French 
monarch  was  filled  with  indignation  ;  but  his  rcfent- 
ment  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  wilh  great 
emotion,  that  as  for  thofe  gentlemen  pedlars  the  Dutch, 
they  fliould  one  day  npcnt  their  infolcnce  andprcfump- 
tion  in  declaring  war  againft  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  By  ihefe  threats,  however, 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced.  Marl- 
borough was  appointed  general  of  the  Brililh  forces, 
.-  ,  and  by  the  Dutch  he  was  chofen  generalilHmo  of  the 
«cral'  ^^'  ^"''^'^  army ;  and  indeed  his  after  conduct:  fliowed,  that 
no  perfon  could  poffibly  have  been  chofen  with  greater 
propriety.  He  had  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  war 
under  the  famous  niarllial  Turenne,  having  been  a  vo- 
lunteer in  his  army  ;  and  by  that  general  his  future 
greatncfa  was  prognoflicated. 
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The  firll  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  10  deviate    iVitiiin. 
from  the  general  pradices  of  the  army  was  to  advance  '       ^       ' 
the  fubalttrn  ofliters,  whofe  merits  had  been  hitherto 
neglettcd.    Rtgaidlefs  of  fcniority,  wherever  he  found 
abilities,  he  was  fine  to  promote  them;  and  thus  he 
had  all  the  upper  ranks  ot  commanders  rather  remark- 
able for  their  ikill  and  talents  than    fur  their  age  and        -j^j 
experience.    In  his  firll  campaign,  in  the  beginning  oi  Hislu«.-cf» 
July    1702,   lie   repaired  to  the  can^p  at   NimeoL.cii,  in  hisfirft 
where  he   tound  himllU  at  the   head  of  60,000  men  ""'P"'S»- 
well  provided  with  all  necelTarics,  and  long  difciplincd 
by  the  belt  nfficcrs  of  the  age.     He  was  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Biu-gundy,  a  youth  of 
very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  war  ;  but  the  real 
aiting  general  was  the  niarlhal  JioutUers,  an  ollicir  of 
courage  and  idivity.     But  wherever  INiariborougli  ad- 
vanced,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  Itiore  hun, 
leaving  all  Spanidi  Gueldtrland  at  his  dilcretion.     '1  he 
duke  of  Burgundy  tinding  hnulelf  obliged  ton  treat  be- 
fore the  allied  army,  raiher  ihanexpoic  himlell  longer  to 
fuch  a  mortilying  indignity,  returned  10  Veil.iiUcs,  lea- 
ving BoiiflUrs  to  cumniand  alune.     Boulilcrs  retired  to 
Brabant  :  and    Marlborough    ended   (lie  cauipaign  by 
taking  the  ciiy  of  Liege;   in  which  was  h.uud  an  iin- 
menle  fum  of  money,  and  a  vafl  number  ot  prifoners.        346 

This  good  lonune  feemcd  to  conlole  ilic  nation  for  Loffts  at 
fomc  unfucccfsful  expeditions  at  fca.  Sir  joliu  Munden  ^'■■='' 
had  permitted  a  French  fqu.idron  of  14  Ihips  to  efcape 
him  by  taking  flielter  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna  ;  lor 
which  he  was  difmilled  ihe  lervicc  by  prince  George. 
An  attempt  was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  fta  and  land,  Sir 
George  Rooke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces  ;  but  this  alio  niifcarried.  At 
Vigo,  however,  the  Britifli  arms  were  attended  with 
beticr  fnccefs.  The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  wilh  2500 
men  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  ciiy,  while  the 
fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour,  the  French  fleet 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  ot  the  Engllfli. 
Eight  fliips  were  thus  burned  and  run  alh.ore  ;  but  ten 
fliips  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons, 
and  above  a  million  of  money  in  filver.  In  the  Weft  347 
Indies,  admiral  Bembow  had  been  flaiioncd  with  ten  Bravery 
Ihips  to  diflrcfs  the  enemy's  trade.  Being  informed  !>nd  death 
that  Du  Cafle  the  French  admiral  was  in  ihoje  feas  ?:  ^'T'"' 
With  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  relolved  to  attack 
him  ;  and  foon  after  difcovered  the  enemy's  fquadron 
near  St  Martha,  fleering  along  the  fl-.ore.  He  quickly 
gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle, 
and  the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,  that 
tiie  rcfl  of  the  fleet  had  taken  fome  difgufl  at  his  con- 
dud  ;  and  they  permitted  him  to  fullain,  almoft  alone, 
the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  the  engage- 
ment continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew 
it  next  morning.  But  he  had  the  nionificaiicm  to  per- 
ceive that  all  the  relt  of  his  Ihips  had  fallen  back,  ex- 
cept one,  wlio  joined  him  in  urging  the  purfuit  of  the 
enemy.  Four  days  this  intrepid  teaman,  aflifled  by  only 
one  fliip,  purfued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  his 
cowardly  olhcers  remained  at  a  diftancc  behind.  His 
lafl  day's  battle  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer :  alone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  refl,  he 
engaged  the  whole  Frencii  fquadron  ;  when  his  leg  was 
fliaitcred  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  himfelf  died  foon 

after 
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after  of  his  wotinds.  Two  of  his  cowardly  afTociatf} 
were  (hot  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  one  died  on  his 
pad'iirc  thither  ;   the  reft  were  difgraced. 

Tlic  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  by  the 
queen,  were  hi<;hly  plealed  with  the  fiicccfs  of  the  Bri- 
tiili  arms  on  the  continent.  The  hoiife  of  commons 
was  compofed  chiefly  of  tories,  who  voted  40,000  fea- 
mcn,  and  the  like  number  of  land-forces,  to  ac^  in  con- 
junction with  thofc  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  queen 
iuformcd  her  p.irliament,  that  lite  was  prclTcd  by  the 
allies  to  augment  her  forces  ;  and  upon  this  it  was  re- 
folvcd  that  10,000  more  men  flioiild  be  added  to  the 
continental  army,  but  on  condition  that  the  Dutch 
ftiould  immediately  break  offall  commerce  with  France 
and  Spain  ;  a  coiulition  which  was  very  readily  com- 
plied with. 

In  the  bej^inning  of  April  170;?,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough crolFcd  the  fea,  and,  alfcmbling  the  allied  ar- 
my, opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Bonn,  the 
relidencc  of  the  eleiilor  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  ii 
fhort  time.  He  next  retook  Hay  ;  the  garrifon  of  whicii, 
aftera  vigorous  defence,  furrcndcred  prifonersof  war. 
I-imburgh  was  next  bcficged,  and  furrcndcred  in  two 
days  :  and  thus  the  campaign  concluded,  the  allies  ha- 
ving fecurcd  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  elcdorate 
of  Cologne  from  the  delignsof  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  lor  fomc 
time  opprefTcd  by  the  French  forces  ;  and  the  ftates 
gave  him  full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  affiirances  of  their  affidance  in  all  his  endeavours. 
The  F'rcnch  king,  finding  Boutilers  no  longer  capable 
of  oppofmg  Marlborough,  appointed  the  marlhal  dc 
Villeroy  to  command  in  his  place.  But  Marlborough, 
who,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  fludy- 
ing  the  difpofiiion  of  his  antagoniUs,  having  no  gicat 
fears  from  Villeroy,  immediately  flew  to  the  alhllancc 
of  the  emperor.  Taking  with  him  about  13,000  Bri- 
tifli  troops,  he  advanced  by  hafty  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  he  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Ba- 
varians ftationed  at  Donivert  to  oppofc  him  ;  then  paf- 
fed  the  river,  and  laid  under  contribution  the  dukedom 
of  Bavaria  which  had  Tided  with  the  enemy.  Villeroy, 
who  at  firft  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  ftemcd  all 
at  once  to  have  loll  light  of  the  enemy  ;  nor  was  he  ap- 
prifed  of  his  route,  till  informed  of  his  fuccelTes.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  niarlhal  Tallanl  prepared  by  another 
route  to  obflrufl  Marlborough's  retreat,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria's  forces  ;  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  amounted  to  60,000  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  bcft  reputed  generals  then  in 
France. 

To  oppafe  thefc  powerful  generals,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000  men  under 
the  celebrated  prince  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with 
this  reinforcement,  amounted  to  about  52,000.  After 
various  marches  and  countermarches,  tlie  two  armies 
.met  It  Blenheim*.  A  terrible  engagement  enfucd,  in 
which  the  French  were  entirely  dekated,  and  a  country 
of  100  leagues  extent  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Soon  after  finifliing  the  campaign,  the  duke 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  procured  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  PrulBans  to  fervc  under  priacc  Eugene  in  Italy. 


Thence  he  proceeded   to  negociate  for  fuccours  at  the    rrinln. 
court  of  Hanover ;  and  foon  alter  returned  to  England  ;  ^      "       ' 
wherche  was  received  wiiji  every  polTiblc  dcmonltrati- 
onofjoy.  351 

The  arms  of  Britain,  in   the  mean  time,  were  not  Cibiiltar 
Icfs  fortunate  by  fca  than  by  Und.     The  town  of  Gi-  ^^'^• 
braltar  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  HclTc  and  SirGctTge 
Rooke  :   but   fo  little  was  the  value  of  the  conque.1  at 
that  time  underftood,  that  it  was  for  fome  time  in  dcbiic 
whether  it  was  a  capture  woriii  thanking  the  admiral 
for;  and  at  laft  it  was  conlidcrcd  as  unwoiihy  of  pub-      ..j 
lie  gratitude.       Soon   after,    the   Briiilh  licet,    10  the  Frcnrh  (J«. 
number  of  53  (liips  of  the  line,  caire  up  with  that  of  featcd  at 
France,   conlifiing  of  52  men  of  war,  commanded  by  fu- 
tile count  dc  Tliouloufe,  off"  the  coad  of  Malaga.  This 
was  the  lafl  great  naval   tngagcmeni   in  which   the 
French  ventured  to  face  the  Briiilli  on  equal  terms.  Tlie 
battle  began  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  with 
great  fury  for  lix  hours;  when  the  van  of  the  French 
began  10  give  way.  The  Britilli  admiral,  for  two  days, 
attempted  to  renew  the  engagement;  but  this  was  as 
cautioully  declined   by   the   French,  who  at  lafl.  difap- 
peared  totally.     Both  fides  claimed  the  viftoiy,  but  the 
confcquences  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Britilli.  ^^^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  the  t.i-  inclVidual 
king  of  Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  of  Villadurias  with  attctnrt  of 
a  large  army  to  retake  it.     France  alfo  fent  a  fleet  of  the  Spani- 
13  fliips  of  the  line:   but  part  of  them  were  difpcrfcd  ".'!'°," 
by  a  tempeft,  and  part  taken  by  the  BritiOi.     Nor  was  '•'''"""■• 
the  land  army  more  fucccfsful.  The  llegc  continued  for 
lour  months;  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Hefle, 
who  commanded  the  town  for  the  Englifli,  gave  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  ai- 
lempied  to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  tinding  no  hopes  of 
taking  the  place,  were  contented  to  draw  olFthcir  men 
and  abandon  the  enterprife.  354 

While  the  Britiflt  were  thus  viftorious  by  land  and  Chirlcsap- 
fta.  a  new  fcene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  lidepo'"'"* 
of  Spain.      Philip  IV.   grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  had  ^'"P  "^ 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  recci-  'P*'"- 
vcd  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  grcatcfl  part  of 
his  fulyects.     He  had  alio  been  nominated  fuccclFor  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will.     But  in  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles, 
fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to 
that  crown ;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guarantee'd  by 
France  hcrfelf,  though  llie  now  rcfolvcd  to  reverie  that 
confcnt  in  favour  of  a  dcfcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon.    Charles  was  flill  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Caialonians, 
who  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and,  with  the  alliflance  of 
the   Britidi  and  Portugucfe,    promifcd  to  arm  in  his 
caufe.     Upon  liis  way  to  his  nrwly  affiimed  dominion, 
he  landed  in  England  ;  where  lie  was  received  on  fiioic 
by  the  dukes  of  Somcrfct  and  Marllxirough,  who  con-      ,,. 
duaed  him  to  Windfor.     He  was  kindly  received  by  He  i,  fup- 
the  queen  ;  aud  furnilhed  with  :oo  tranfjHjrts,  50  fhips  ported  by 
of  war,  and  9000  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  exteu-  que«n 
five  empire.     The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  ro-  ■'"'"«• 
maniic  bravery, offered  tocondurt  them  ;  and  hisfingle 
fcrvicc  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  armies.  .■!t6 

The  lirll  attempt  of  this  general  was  on  the  city  ofBarcelot* 
Barcelona,  at  that  time  defended  by  a  garrifon  ol  5000  "J'""- 
men.     The  fort  Monjuc,  fuuated  on  a  hill  that  com- 
manded the  city,  was  attacked  ;  the  outworks  were  ta- 
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ken  by  ftarm,  aiul  ihc  powder-magazine  was  blown  up     prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  Englifti  fleet  by   Tea;    r-ritam. 
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by  a  fiicil;  upon  which  the  ton  immediately  fiirrcnder 
cd,  and  the  city  capitulatcil  in  a  Ihori  time  aficr.  The 
conquclt  of  all  Valc-nci.i  fuccceJcd  the  taking  of  Bar- 
celona. Charles  became  mailer  of  Arraoon,  Canha- 
gena,  Grenada,  and  Madrid.  The  Briliih  general  en- 
tered the  capital  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed 
Charles  king  of  Spain  without  oppoluion. 

To  thtfe  fiiccelfes,  however,  very  little  regard  was 
paid  in  Britain.  The  victories  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough alone  engroiTed  their  attention.  In  1706,  he 
opened  the  campaign  witli  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
He  was  met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ramillies*.  An  engagement  cndicd,  in  which 
the  d  ike  gained  a  vidory  almofl  as  complete  ai  that  of 
Blenheim  had  been  ;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabant 
was  the  reward  of  the  viaors.  The  French  troops  were 
now  difpiritcd  ;  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  confulion  ;  Louis, 
wiio  hid  lon^  been  flattered  with  coiuiucil,  was  now 
humbled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  almoll  to  excite  thecompaf- 
fionof  his  enemies.  He  intreated  for  peace,  but  in  vain; 
the  allies  carried  all  before  them  ;  and  his  very  capital 
began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  But 
what  neither  his  armies  nor  his  politics  could  cflcCl:, 
was  brought  about  by  a  party  in  England.^  The  dil- 
fention  between  the  whigs  and  tories  faved  France  that 
now  fecmcJ  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  couucils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  govern- 
ed by  a  whig  miniftry  ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough llirted  in  the  intereft  of  the  oppulite  party, 
he  foon  joined  the  whigs,  as  he  found  them  molt  i'm- 
cerein  the  delign  of  humbling  France.  The  people, 
however,  were  now  in  fai5l  beginning  to  change,  and 
a  general  fpirit  of  toryifm  to  take  place.  The  queen's 
perfonal  virtues,  her  fucccffes,  her  deference  for  the 
clergy,  and  their  great  veneration  for  her,  began  to 
have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.  Peo- 
ple of  every  rank  were  notalhamed  to  defend  the  moft 
fervile  tenets,  whenthey  tended  to  flatteror  increafethe 
power  of  the  fovereign.  They  argued  in  favour  of  ftrict 
hereditary  fucceflion,  divine  right,  and  non-refulance 
to  the  regal  power.  The  tories,  though  joining  in 
vigorous  mcafures  againfl  France,  were  never  ardently 
their  enemies :   they  rather  fecretly  hated   the   Dutch, 


but  to  no  purpofc.  The  Hcct  under  Sir  Cloudelly 
Shovel,  having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by  a 
violent  florm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  His  owji  iiiiii 
was  loll,  and  every  perfon  on  board  perilhed.  Three 
more  Hiips  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  while  three  or  four 
others  were  f.ved  with  the  utmoll  difficidty.  In 
Germany,  marlbal  Villars  the  Frencii  general  carried 
all  before  him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  rclloring  the 
cleetor  of  Bavaria.  The  otily  iiopcs  of  the  people  lay 
in  theadivity  and  condutt  of  the  duke  of  Maiiburough, 
whoojcned  the  campaign  of  1707,  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  but  even  Iierc  they  were  difiip)'ointeil.  Tlic 
duke  declined  an  engagement;  and  afterftveral  march- 
ings and  coiuitcrmarcliings,  both  armies  retired  into 
winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  CctPbcr.  The  French 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  ; 
and  the  duke  returned  to  England  to  meet  with  a  re- 
ception he  did  not  at  ail  expetl,  and  which,  as  tar  a^ 
appears,  he  did  not  defervc. 

The  moll  remarkable  tranfaflion,  however,  of  this 
year,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  reign,  was  ilic  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Though  governed  by  one  fovereign  fmce  the  time  of 
James  I.  of  England,  yet  each  nation  coiuiiuied  10  be 
ruled  by  its  relpeilive  parliament  ;  and  ottcn  profelVed 
to  purfiie  oppolite  intcrelts  to  thofe  of  its  ncighhour. 
The  union  had  often  been  uniiicceisfully  attiiiipted  be- 
fore, and  had  indeed  been  the  caufe  of  the  bloody  \Nars 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  111.  of  England.  In  all 
ilic  former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 
f  ippofed  to  remain  free  and  independent  ;  each  king- 
dom iiaving  its  own  parliament,  and  fubjcft  only  to 
fuch  taxes  and  other  commercial  regulations  as  thole 
parliaments  Ihould  judge  expedient  tor  the  benefit  of 
their  rtfpe<5tive  I'latcs.  After  the  dcllriiCtion  of  the 
Daricn  colony,  in  the  manner  already  related,  king 
William  had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  national  ferment 
by  reluming  the  afiair  of  an  union  with  as  much  aflidu- 
ity  as  his  warlike  dilpofnion  would  allow.  The  terms 
propofed  were  the  fame  with  thofe  formerly  held 
out,  viz.  a  federal  union,  foinewhat  like  that  of  the 
tlates  of  Holland.  With  this  view  the  Scots  were 
prevailed    on    to  fend  ;o  commiffioners  to  London 
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as  of  principles  very  oppolite  to  their  own  ;  and  longed  who,  with  23  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  White- 
for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend-  hall  in  the  month  of  Odlober  1702.  Here  lliey  were 
(llip.  They  began  to  meditate  fchemes  of  oppofition  to  honoured  with  a  vilit  from  the  queen,  in  order  to  en- 
tile Duke  of  Mariborougli.  Him  they  confidered  as  a  liven  their  proceedings  and  Itinuilaie  them  to  a  more 
felf-inlcrelled  man,  who  facrificcd  the  real  advantages  fpeedy  difpaich  of  bnlinefs  :  but  the  treaty  was  tntire- 
of  the  nation,  in  protracting  a  ruinous  war  for  his  own  ly    broken   off  at  this  time  by   the  Scottith  conimitfi- 
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private  emolument  and  glory.  They  faw  their  country 
opprelfed  with  an  increaling  load  of  taxes,  which  by  a 
continuance  of  the  warmuft  inevitably  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden.  Their  difcontents  began  to  fpread, 
and  the  tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders  to 
affifl  them  in  removing  the  prefent  miniflry. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fuccellion  of  lolles  began  to  dif- 


oncrs  inlifting,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
countrymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  fhould 
be  preserved  and  maintained.  It  was,  liowcver,  rcfu- 
med  in  the  year  1706,  when  the  commilTioners  again 
met  on  the  i6th  of  April,  in  the  council-chamber  of 
White-hall.  The  Scottilh  commiirioners  Hill  propofed  a 
federal  union  ;   but  the  Englifli  were  determined  on  an 
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fipate  the  conquering  frenzy  that  had  feized  the  nation  incorporation,  which  lliould  not  afterwards  be  dilTolved 
in  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wifli  for  peace.  The  by  a  Scottilb  parliament.  Nothing  but  this,  they 
earl  of  Gal  way,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Spain,  faid,  could  fettle  a  perfeft  and  lading  fricndlliip  be- 
was  utterly  defeated  at  Almanza  f  by  the  duke  of  twixt  the  two  nations.  The  com miffioners  from  Scot- 
Berwick  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  vidory,  all  Spain,  land,  however,  flill  continued  to  refill  that  article  which 
except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  fubjeded  their  country  to  the  fame  cuftoms,  exciles, 
duty  to  Philip  their  lawful  fovereign.  An  attempt  and  regulations  of  trade  as  England  ;  but  the  queen 
was  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  being  perfuadcd  to  pay  two  vifns  in  perfon  to  the  com- 
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miTio.isrs,  exei'ted  hcrfcif  Co  vigoroufly  ihat  a  m.ijoiuy 
w.is  a:  ia:l  gained  over;  and  all  liu:  relt  yieldcJ,  iliougli 
wi:h  rel.iutaiice,  cxcci>iiii{;  Lockliart  ot  Cariuvaih, 
who  cjuki  not  by  any  mcaii:>  be  priTiiadcd  cither  to 
ligii  or  leal  ;hc  treaty. 

Tlic  articles  bciii;;  Cully  prepared  011  the  22d  of  J.i!y, 
they  were  prcfcnlcd  next  day  10  her  iiujclly  by  the 
lordkrcpcr,  in  the  iiainc  nf  the  Englilli  tomniillioiiers; 
at  tlic  fame  time  that  a  fcaled  co^y  of  ilic  iiillrumciit 
was  likewifc  I'.clivercd  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  nio.'l  gracioudy  received  ;  and  the 
func  day  t-ic  queen  dictated  an  order  of  council,  thrca- 
icnina;  with  profccuiion  fuch  as  (lioidd  be  concerned  in 
any  diicourlc  or  libel,  or  in  laying;  wai;ers  with  rej^arJ 
to  the  union.  N.)iwiihllandin2  all  this  harmony,  how- 
ever, the  treaty  was  rcCL-ivcd  with  the  utniolt  difappro- 
baiion  in  Scotland.  Tiic  terms  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  fo  tiiat  nothing  tranfuired  till  ihe  whole  was 
.-It  once  laid  before  parliament.  The  I'ernicnt  was 
then  (b  general,  tliat  all  ranks  of  people,  however  di- 
vided in  other  refpc^^s,  iiniied  againft  lliis  deieiled 
treaty.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  exalperatcd  at 
the  annihilation  of  p.irliaincnt,  and  the  confciiucni  lofs 
of  ilieir  influence  and  credit.  Tiic  body  of  the  people 
cried  oat,  liiat  l!ie  independence  of  the  nation  was  fa- 
criticed  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  inlilkd 
that  tile  obligation  laid  on  their  members  to  (tay  lb 
long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  Briulh 
parliament,  would  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  im- 
poverilli  the  members  themfclves,  and  fubjeft  them  to 
the  temptation  ot  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
commercial  part  of  the  people  belter  fatisticd.  The 
diflblucion  of  the  India  company,  the  taxes  laid  on  the 
iVcceirarics  of  life,  tiie  vail  number  of  dmics,  cnlioms, 
and  rcllriiilions,  laid  upon  trade,  wcreall  of  them  mat- 
ter of  co'mplaint.  Delore  this  time  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the  JJahic,  t'rancc, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dntcli  plantations  ; 
and  it  fccmcd  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  commerce 
of  tlic  country  could  be  advanced  by  laying  reltrictions 
upon  it  to  thefe  places,  efj'eciilly  as  the  conipcnfaiion 
allowed,  'ji:..  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Luglilli 
plantations  in  America,  muft  have  been  a  very  trilling 
advantage,  when  the  amount  of  liie  whole  exporis  to 
thefe  places  did  not  near  equal  thccxpcnce  of  defending 
them.  The  mod  violent  ilifputes  look  place  in  the 
parliament.  The  lord  iielliaven  made  a  moll  pathetic 
fpcech,  enumerating  the  miferies  that  would  attend  this 
treaty  ;  which  drew  tears  Irom  the  audience,  and  to 
tills  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by  ma.iy  of  the  Scotiilli 
nation.  Almoll  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 
fubje(5l  of  a  protell  j  addrelles  againft  it  were  pre- 
fented  to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  royal  bo- 
roughs, the  commiilioners  of  the  general  allcmbly,  the 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  lliires,  flcwartries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  parifhcs, 
without  dilliniflioa  of  whig,  tory,  prclbytcrian,  or  epif- 
copal. 

Nor  was  the  refcniment  of  the  common  people  wiih- 
oat  doors  lefs  than  that  of  the  me;nbcrs  within.  A 
coalition  was  formed  bctivixt  the  prtlbytcrians  and  ca- 
valiers :  and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  rel'entment  of  the 
people  arrive,  that  they  chofc  otliccrs,  Ibrmcd  them- 
fclves into  regiments,  provided  horlesand  ammunition, 
iiurnt  the  articles  of  uiiion^  jallificd  tlicir  conduct  by  a 


public  declaration,  and  refulvrd  to  take  the  route  to 
Jidinburgh  and  diirdve  the  pjrliament. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privy  co;ir.c,l  ilTncda  procla- 
maiion  againll  riots,  commanding  all  perfons  to  retire 
from  the  ilreets  whenever  the  drum  ihoold  beat  ;  or- 
dering the  guards  to  fire  on  thofe  who  Uiould  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  ihcm  from  all  profc- 
cuiion for  maiming  or  fiaying  the  lieges.  Even  ihcfc 
precautions  were  infuiHcicnt.  The  duke  of  Qjiccns- 
beriy,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  ihougli  guard- 
ed by  double  lines  of  Lorfe  and  foot,  vras.obliged  to 
pals  through  the  llrceis  at  full  gallop,  amidll  the  curfcs 
and  imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his  guards, 
ar.d  even  won.ided  fome  of  his  friends  v.ho  attended 
him  in  the  coach.  In  oppofition  10  ail  this  fury,  the 
duke  of  Quecnlberry  ami  others  attached  to  the  union 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  union  ;  they  took  oUthe  refcniment 
of  the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  aiJl  to  be  infcrud  in 
the  treaty,  by  v.hich  the  prclliyterian  difcipline  was  to 
be  the  only  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
unalterable  in  all  fuccceding  times,  and  a  fundamental 
aiiicleofihe  union.  Emillaries  were  cmpli>yed  to  dif- 
unite  the  Cameronians  from  the  cavalieis,  by  dinion- 
ftraiing  ihe  abliirdiiy,  (infulntls,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  India  company  was  haltered  vi;li 
the  profpctl  of  being  indcmniticd  for  the  lolfes  ihey 
had  fuflained,  and  individuals  by  fharing  an  equivalent. 
Their  laft  manoeuvre  was  to  bring  over  a  pariy  in  the 
Scols  parliament,  nicknamed  the  Squadrcne  Vclai;tt, 
from  their  llucluaiing  between  minifliy  and  oppofiiii.n, 
without  atliching  themfclves  10  any  party  till  the  cii- 
lical  moment,  which  was  either  to  cemtnt  boih  king- 
doms by  a  firm  union,  or  involve  them  in  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  By  this  unexpected  llroke,  the  minilJry 
obtained  a  decilive  viclory,  and  all  oppoliiion  was  vain. 
The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  p..'-lianicnt,  wi:!j 
fo.ne  iritling  variations,  on  the  25lh  of  March  1707; 
when  the  duke  of  Qiieenfbrrry  finally  diiiulvcd  that 
ar.cienily  afl'tmbly,  and  Scotland  ceafed  to  be  feparaic 
independent  kingdom. 

On  the  conclui'ion  of  t!ie  treaty,  the  queen  inforitcJ 
both  houfes  of  the  Englilli  parliament  that  ilie  treaty 
of  union,  with  fome  additions  and  alterations,  was  ra- 
tified by  an  art  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ;  ihct 
llic  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped 
it  would  meet  their  approbation.  She  obferved,  iliac 
ilicy  had  now  an  oppi>rt>iniiy  of  pui;ii:g  the  lafl  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms:  and  that  Ihc 
Ihould  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happinefs  if  this 
great  work,  fo  often  attempted  before  without  fuccefs, 
could  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign.  Objec- 
tions, however,  were  ftarted  by  the  tory  party  ;  but 
they  were  at  that  time  too  weak  to  be  heard  with  any 
attention.  Sir  John  Parkington  compared  the  new 
treaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  without  htr  coa- 
fent.  It  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force  and  violence  with- 
out. The  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  ibcir 
irud,  by  giving  up  their  independent  conllitution  ;  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  whe- 
ther or  not  men  of  fuch  principles  were  fit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  houfe  of  reprefentaiivej.  Lord  Ha- 
verlham,  in  the  upper  houfe,  faid,  the  quellion  wai, 
Whcilicr  (WO  nations;  iadr]>cndcnt  in  ibcir  fovcrcign- 
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nritain.     ties,  ill  U  haJ  ilicir  dillinft  laws  and  iiuercfls,  different 

^ '  foniis  of  worfhifi ,  cluirch-govcrnnicnt  and  order,  (lioiild 

be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?     He  fiippoCcd  it  an  union 
made  up  of    fo  many   incongruous   inijrc<licnt5,  that 
flioiild  it  ever  take  cffctl:,  it  would  require   a   Ifanding 
power  anvl   force  to  keep  [hem    from   falling  afiinder, 
and   brcakin,";    in  pieces  every    monienr.      Above  an 
luindred    Scoitilli  peers,  and  as  many  commoners,  lie 
fiid,  were  excluded  from  littinp;  and  votinj;  in  pailia- 
meni,  though  ilicy  had  as  much  riglit  to  fit  there  as 
any  Englilh  peer  hail  to  lit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
of  England.     The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to  the 
fenfc  of  the  Scottilh  nation,  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
had  reached   even  the  doors  of  parliament.  That  the 
government  had  ilTued  a  proclamation    pardoning  all 
flaughler,    bloodllied,    and  maiming  committed   upon 
thofe  who  Ihould  be  found  in   tumults;  and  from  all 
thefe  circumftances  he   concluded,  that  ihe  people  of 
Scotland  were  averfc  to  an  incorporating  union,  which, 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  a  mofl  dangerous  expedient  to 
both  nations.     All    thefe  arguments,  however,  were 
anfwered  by  lliofe  of  the  oppofite  party  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  union  was  unalterably  completed  on  the 
firfl  of  May  1707;   and  the  illand  took  the  name  of 
"    The  United   Kingdom    of    Great  Britain."     The 
queen  exprcflcd  the  higheft fatisfadionwhenitreccived 
the  royal  alfent,  and   faid,  "  She  did  not  doubt  but   it 
would  be  remembered    and  fpoke  of  hereafter,  to   the 
honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  inflrumcntal  inbringing 
it  to  fuch  an  happy  conclufion      She  defired    thai  her 
fubjc6ts  of  both  kingdoms  fliould,  from  henceforward, 
behave  with  all  polTible  rcfpeftand  kindnefs  towards  one 
another  ;  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all  the  world  they 
had  hearts  difpofcd  to  become  one  people."     The  firll 
of  May   was  appointed  a  day  of  public  thankfgiving; 
and   congratulatory  addreffes  were    fcnt   up  from    all 
parts  of  England,  excepting  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  filent  on  the  occa- 

364       ^'°"- 
The  union       I"  this  treaty,  it   muft  be   obferved,  that  the   com- 

at  6r(l  dif-  millioners  on  the  part  of  England  were  not  only  able 
advantage-  ftatefmen,  but,  for  the  mofl  part,  well  fliilled  in  trade, 
•ustdScot  ^vhich  gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  thofe  of 
Scotlanii,  who  confilled  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  no  commercial  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  over- 
matched by  the  former  in  the  great  objefls  which  were 
to  give  the  turn  to  national  profpcrity  ;  though  they 
were  very  careful  to  prcferve  all  their  heritable  offices, 
fuperiorities,  jurifdirtions,  and  other  privileges  and 
trappings  of  the  feudal  ariflocracy.  Had  the  Englifli 
commillioners  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  advantages  af- 
forded ihem  at  this  lime,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  greatly  to  have  enriched  thenifelves  as  well  as 
the  inhabiiains  of  Scotland  ;  "  but  inflead  of  this  (fiiys 
Mr  Knox),  in  negociaiing  with  a  ruined  kingdom,  they 
were  influenced  by  the  then  narrow,  fliort-fighted  prin- 
ciple of  commercial  monopoly  ;  and  ihe  confequences 
were  fuch  as  might,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  reflcftion, 
have  been  forefcen.  Inflead  of  a  folid  compaft,  afTord- 
inff,  upon  the  whole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  the  inclination  as  well  as  interefl 
of  boih  nations  to  prefcrve  inviolate,  tlie  conctflions 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  rcllriflions  on  their 
irade,  were  (o  quickly  and  feverely  felt,  that  about  the 
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lixih  year  after  the  raiificaiioB  of  the  treaty,  the  fixtceii  rritsm, 
peers  who  tirll  reprefentcd  Jicotland  in  ihc  upper  hoiifc,  *— v— ' 
though  mofl  of  them  had  been  the  liipportcrs  of  ad- 
ininiltraiion  in  promoting  the  union,  nnaninioufly  mo- 
ved for  its  dim  lufion.  The  motion  was  followed  by  a 
violent  debate,  in  which,  however,  the  Scottilh  peers 
were  at  lafl  over-ruled,  and  thencefortli  the  nation  fub- 
initted  reluvilantly  to  its  fate.  Tlie  metropolis,  having 
no  manufatlurcs,  now  beheld  itfclf  deprived  of  its  on- 
ly fupport  by  the  tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  Lon- 
don. The  trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and 
reflriftions  on  their  com.mcrce  ;  the  whole  kingdom, 
after  fo  many  fatal  difailers,  fecmed  completely  ruin- 
ed beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firil  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  was  a  board  of  cuf- 
toms  and  another  of  excite,  with  the  appointment  of 
commillioners,  collectors,  &c.  with  other  neccfl'ary  ofii- 
cers,  who  were  immediately  diftributed  over  ilic  fcvc- 
ral  fea-ports  and  diflrifls  of  the  nation.  In  many  pans 
they  were  roughly  ufed,  particularly  the  excifc  oliiccrs  ; 
and,  in  the  Orkneys,  the  officers  were  fo  frightened 
by  the  country  people,  that  for  fome  time  the  btilincl's 
was  obliged  to  be  poftponed."  365 

In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand  Diffolution 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  occafioned  by  a  bill  "^'''^  ^"'" 
palled  by  the  commons  for  rendering  the  union  of  the  r."''T<:"" 
two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  whcrtliy  it 
was  enacted,  that,  "  from  the  firfl  of  May  1708,  ihere 
fliould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain." — Of  this  affair  Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  par- 
ticular account,  and  informs  us  that  he  himfclf  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  "  from  his  youth 
borne  a  jull  hate  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland." 
The  arguments  for  the  diirolution  were  its  enormous 
llretches  of  power  and  ai5ls  of  cruelty  ;  that  it  could 
now  be  of  no  other  ufe  in  Scotland,  than  that  the  court 
might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  plcafure,  and 
procure  fuch  members  of  parliament  as  they  thought 
proper  ;  againfl  which  both  Scots  and  Englilli  ought 
now  carefully  to  guard  thenifelves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  power  complained 
of  was  no  argument  for  the  entire  diffohition  of  the  coun- 
cil, though  it  was  for  a  rcflrie^tion  and  limitation  of  it  ; 
(hat  it  was  neceflary  that  a  privy  cosncil  fliould  remain 
in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  ancient  cufloms  of 
the  country,  and  to  reflrain  the  rage  of  the  people 
which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds. 
The  diirolution,  however,  was  carried  by  5c  againft 
40  ;  after  which  the  nation,  being  deprived  of  this  lafl 
fragment  of  their  ancient  government,  the  oppofers 
of  the  union  raifed  the  animofities  of  the  people  to  a 
dangerous  height  ;  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  in- 
cfFeftual  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  ^55 

Wemnfl  nowreturn  tothe  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  French  dc- 
had  gone  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  fcemed  refolved  to  ftated  at 
pulli  his  good  fortune.  Peace  had  been  offered  more  than  Oudcnarde 
once  ;  treaties  entered  upon,  and  as  often  fruftraied.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  king  of  France  had  em- 
ployed the  cle(5tor  of  B;'.v:iria  to  write  letters  in  his 
name  to  the  duke  of  M.  rib 'rough,  containing  propo- 
fils  for  opening  a  congrcfs.     Ke  ofFered  to  give  up  ei- 
ther Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  to  Charles  oi  Auflria,  and  to  give  a  barrier 
to  the  Duich  in  the  Netherlands.     But  thefe  terms 
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were  rejedcd.  The  two  armies  once  more  met  in  num- 
bers nearly  equal  at  *  Oiulcnardc  (a).  An  engage- 
ment cnfiied,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
Lille  (b)  the  ftrongcfttown  in  I'landers,  Gent,  Bruges, 
and  all  the  other  towns  in  that  cot'.niry,  foon  alter  icU 
into  tlie  hands  of  tjic  victors.  The  campaign  ended 
with  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into  the  provinces  of 
the  cHciiiy. 

The  Krcnch  king,  being  now  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
defpair,  again  fiied  for  peace  ;  but  the  demands  of  the 
allies  were  fo  high,  that  he  was  obliged  toreje(?l  them, 
a;i,l  prepare  fur  another  campaign.  This  was  in  the 
year  1709.  The  lirll  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on  the 
city  of  Tournay,  garrifoned  by  12,000  men,  and  ex- 
ceedingly ftroiig  both  by  nature  and  art.  After  a 
terrible  (icgc  of  31  days,  the  town  capitulated;  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  citadel,  which  was  Hill  llronger 
than  the  town.  Next  followed  the  bloody  battle  of 
Malplaquet  f ;  where  the  a'liej  army,  coiifiiting  of 
1 10,000  men,  attacked  the  French  conlll'tingof  120,000, 
flrongiy  polled  and  fonilied  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
feenicd  quite  inaccelfiMe.  Nothing,  however,  was  able 
to  fland  before  the  allied  army  ;  they  drove  the  French 
from  their  foriificuiions  :  but  their  victory  coll  them 
dear;  20,000  of  their  bell  troops  lay  dtad  on  the  field 
of  battle  (c).  Theconfcquence  ot  tlit  vii'Uny  was  the 
furrcnder  of  the  city  of  Wons,  which  ended  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  lafl  campaign  of  tlic  duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1711,  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
celled all  his  former  exploits.  He  was  oppofcd  by  the 
marflnl  Villars,  the  fame  who  had  commanded  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Malplaquct.  He  contrived  liis 
meafarcs  fo,  tiiat,  by  marching  and  countcrniarcliing, 
he  induced  the  enemy  to  quit  a  llrong  line  of  entrcncii- 
mcnts  without  ftiiking  a  blow,  which  he  came  after- 
wards and  took  p.-Ulclliou  of.  'IMiis  emerprizc  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  which  was  the  lail 
military  atchicvement  of  this  great  general.  By  a  con- 
tinuance of  condndand  fuccel;.  almoll  unparalleled,  he 
had  gained  to  the  allies  a  prodigious  trati  of  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  had  now  con- 
tinued nine  years,  he  liad  perpetually  advanced,  and 
never  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  loll  an  advan- 
tage he  had  obtained  over  them.  He  mod  frequently 
gained  the  enemies  polls  without  fighting;  but  where 


he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifications  were  able  to 
refill  him.  He  had  never  befitgcd  a  city  which  be  did 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  oH'  vidorioiis.  Thus  the  allies  had  rtducn'  un- 
der their  command  Spanilh  Gucldcrland,  Liuibourg, 
Brabani,  Fianders,  and  Hainauli ;  they  were  mailers 
of  theScarpe,  the  capture  ol  Bouchain  had  opened  for 
them  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam- 
paign might  have  made  them  mailers  of  Paris  :  but  on 
the  duke's  return  from  this  campaign,  he  wasaccufcd 
of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  60C0I.  a-year,  from  a  Jew 
who  had  coniraded  to  fupply  the  army  with  bread  ; 
and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  dilmifs  him  from  all 
his  employments. 

On  the  removal  of  this  great  general  the  command 
of  the  Briiifli  troops  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  The  iranfac'tions  which  followed,  as  rcprc- 
fented  by  MrCunningham,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  charac.er  of  the  Briiilh  nation.  He  rcprefenis 
the  people  at  large  blinded  by  an  headflrong  and  furi- 
ous clergy,  who  widied  to  revive  the  abfurdities  of  the 
Rouiilli  religion,  and  to  unite  the  EngliQi  and  Galil- 
ean chnrchcs  j  the  general  of  the  army  adiug  a  nioft. 
intidious  part,  by  giving  the  enemy  iriiclligence  of  the 
dtfigns  of  the  allies  before  he  declared  he  was  not 
to  att  in  concert  with  them  ;  and  the  queen  hcrfclf  as 
commanding  him  to  ad  fuch  a  Hiameful  part,  nay  as 
acting  in  a  fimilar  manner  herfelf.  I'lincc  £i;genc 
complained  much  of  liie  inadiviiy  of  the  Englilh  ge- 
neral, though  he  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
treachery;  while  the  whole  army  loaded  him  with  exe- 
crations, calling  him  "  a  Aupid  tool,  and  a  general  of 
draw."  All  this,  however,  was  in  vain  ;  the  duke 
continued  to  preier  the  commands  of  his  fovcrirga 
to  every  other  conl'ideration. 

The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tory  party,  whoiiad 
now  got  the  whig  miniflry  turned  out :  the  coa- 
ftquence  of  this  was,  that  in  I'piie  of  all  the  remon- 
flrances,  memorials,  &c.  of  the  allies,  the  Briiilh  ar- 
my in  Flanders  was  ordered  not  to  acH  ollcnrively. 
Hence  the  operations  languilhcd,  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  allies  was  cut  off  at  Dcnain,  and  the 
French  retook  fome  towns.  A  peace  was  at  lafl 
concluded  in  171?,  between  France  and  Bhtain. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  (lipulaicd,  that  Philip,  now  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Spain,  ilioul  j  rcnouocc  all  right 
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(a)  In  this  engagement  the  elcdoral  prince  nf  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  Brii,<iu,  greatly  diftin- 
guiihcd  himfelf,  and  gained  the  whole  gUiry  of  the  firll  attack.  In  the  engagement  his  horlc  was  killed  un- 
der him,  and  colonel  Lufchki  clofe  by  his  fide.  "  On  that  day  (fays  Cunningham,  this  excellent  young  prince 
difcovered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forgti,  and  as  all  pclteriij  v.  ill  never  furpafs." 

(b)  At  the  ficge  of  Lille,  Cunningham  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  common 
foldier.  "  This  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  major  general  Colbert,  brother  to  the  maiqi'is  dc 
Torey.  The  prifoner,  greatly  taken  with  the  clemency,  humanity,  and  good  behaviour  ol  the  loldicr,  offered 
him  200  louis  d'ors,  and  a  captain's  poll  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  The  foldier,  however,  re- 
filled the  temptation,  alleging  the  dilhonour  that  would  attend  fuch  condnd ;  and  alking  him  at  ihe  fame 
time,  how,  when  railed  to  the  rank  of  a  rapiaHi,  'he  could  look  his  general  in  the  face  for  whom  he  had  fought 
for  fo  many  years? — This  inllance  of  fidelity  weighed  fo  much  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, that  the  former  made  him  a  prefent,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  captain's  commilfion." 

(c)  Cunningham  differs  prodigioully  from  this  account.  His  computation  being  no  more  than  6ccQ 
killctl  and  pooo'vvounded  on  the  part  of  the  allies  ;  and  7000  killed  and  io,oco  wounded  en  the  pm  of  ihfc 
French. 
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JJritain.     to  the  crown  of  Fiiiice,  the  union  of  two  fuch  powcf- 

' ^'"^  fill  kingilonis  being  thought  dangerous  to  tlic  liberties 

of  Eurojie.  It  was  agrecJ,  that  the  ikikc  of  Berry, 
Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  fucctlTion,  Ihould  al- 
fo  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  cafe  he 
bfcanie  king  of  France.  It  was  Ilipulated,  that  the 
diikc  of  Savoy  fliould  polfcfs  the  illand  of  Sicily,  with 
the  title  of  king;  together  with  Ktnclhclles,aiul  other 
])lacesonthe  continent ;  which  incrcafc  of  dominion  was 
in  fome  meafurc  made  out  of  the  fpoils  of  ihr  French 
monarchy.  The  Dutcli  had  the  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  fo  mucli  defired  ;  and  if  the  crown  of  France 
was  deprived  of  fome  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  houfc  of  Audria  was 
taxed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
put  in  poll'fllion  of  the  Arongelt  towns  in  Flanders. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  dcmolilhcd.  Spain 
j;ave  up  Gibraltar  and  theifland  of  Minorca.  France 
rcfigncd  her  pretcnfions  to  Hudfon'sBay,  Nova-Scoti.i, 
and  Newfoundland  ;  but  was  left  in  polleflion  of  Cape 
Britain,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  tilh  upon  ihe  Ihore. 
Amono;  'he  articles  glorious  to  the  Bri;ilh  nation,  their 
fetting  free  the  French  Froieflanis  confined  in  the  pri- 
fons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  thclcaft  me- 
ritorious. For  the  einperor  it  was  llipuUttcd,  that  lie 
Ihould  poU'cfs  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  uf 
Milan,  and  the  Spaniih  Netherlands.  Tlie  king  of 
Pruflia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder  ;  and  a  time  was 
fixed  for  the  einpernr's  jcceding  to  ihefe  anicles,  as  he 
had  for  fome  lime  obllinately  refufed  10  aliill  at  ihc  nc- 
gociation.  This  famous  treaty  was  ligned  at  Utrecht 
on  the  laft  day  of  March  i  713. 

Tills  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  an  attempt  of  the 
the  Scottilh  peers  and  commons  to  dillolvc  the  union, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  had  proved  exceedingly 
dilagreeable  and  diftrefsful  to  the  nation.  During  the 
debates  on  this  fubjeft,  the  carl  of  Peterborough  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  impoiribility  of  diflblving  the 
treaty,  which  he  compare  to  a  marriage,  that,  being 
once  contrafled,  could  not  be  diliulvcd  by  any  power 
on  earth.  He  obferved,  that  though  England,  who, 
in  the  nuional  m.'rriage,  mud  be  fuppolcd  to  repre- 
fent  the  hnfband,  had  in  fome  inllanccs  been  unkind 
to  the  lady,  Ihe  ought  not  prefcnily  to  fue  for  a  di- 
vorce ;  and  added,  when  the  union  was  termed  a  mere 
jiolitical  expedient,  that  itcould  not  have  been  made 
more  folemn,  nnlcfs,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
liad  come  (rom  heaven.  The  duke  of  Argyle  alio, 
who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now  declared 
againR  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were  diirolved,  he 
did  not  long  expeft  to  have  cither  property  left  in 
Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England.  By  fome  other  peers 
it  was  alleged  that  tiie  union  had  not  produced  its  in- 
tended efFeifb;  that  it  had  been  defigned  to  promote 
friendlhip  between  tlie  two  nations  ;  but  fo  far  from 
anfwering  the  purpofe,  the  animofitics  between  them 
were  never  fo  great  as  then;  and  if  they  were  feparated 
again  they  would  be  better  friends.  This  motion  was 
over-ruled  in  the  houfc  ;  but  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  Hill  continued,  and  addreflcs  were  prepared 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  worfl  exiremilies,  when  the  attempt 
of  the  pretender  in  1715  fo  divided  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  n  =  unanimous  effort  could  ever  after- 
wards be  made'   thougli  the  union  was  long  gener.illy 


confidercd,  and   (li!l  is  by  fome  individuals,  as  a  na-     Uritahi. 
tior.al  grievance.  '       "       ' 

The  hillory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  conlifls 
entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  whigsand  lories  againll 
each  oihtr ;  which,   as  ihey  are   now  of  no  impor- 
tance,  it  is  necdicfs  10  take  up  time  in  relating,  fur- 
tlicr  than  that  ilie  tory  influence  continued  to  prevail. 
Whether  tlic  miniftry  at  this  lime  wilhed  to  alter  the       3-1 
ficccllion  from    the  Hanoverian  line,  cannot   now  be  Attcm(itsto 
clearly  made  out  ;  bui  certain  it  is,  that  the  «higs  firm-  I'ifl'ulvc  il:c 
ly  believed  it,  and    ihe  lories  but    lainily    denied  tlic  '"'""'• 
charge.  The  liifpicionsof  the  loriner  became  every  dav 
flougcr,  particularly  when  they  faw  a  total  removal  of 
the    whigs   from    all    places  of    trull  and   confidence 
throughout    the  kingdom,  and  their  employments  be- 
flowtd  on  profefTed  lories,   fuppofcd  to  be  maintaiucrs 
ol  an  unbroken  hereditary  iiicccfiion.  373 

The  violent  dilfenfions  between  thefe  two  parties.  Death  of 
tluir  unbounded  liccntioufntfs,  cabals,  and  tumults, ''^'^  l*"^'"' 
made  the  queen's  lituaiiiui  very  difagrccable  ;  herheallh 
declined  ;  and  011  the  2Rih  of  July  1 714,  file  fell  into 
a  lethargic  iiiftnlil-ility.  Noihwithftanding  all  the  me- 
dicines ilie  I'lliylicians  could  prcfcribe,  the  di'tcmper 
gained  guviud  fo  fall,  that  next  day  thcv  dcfpairtd  of 
litr  life.  All  ilic  members  of  the  privy  council,  with- 
out diltindion.  were  now  funimoned  from  liie  dili'crent 
parlsof  ihckingdom  ;  and  tluy  began  to  provide  for  the 
lecuriiy  of  the  conlliiulion.  A  letter  v.as  ftni  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  dc- 
fpcratc  filiialion,  and  deliring  him  to  rep.iir  to  Hol- 
hiud,  where  lie  would  be  attciided  by  a  Briiiih  fqua- 
dron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  fame  time 
tliey  difpatched  inllrut'liens  to  the  earl  of  SirafKird  at 
the  Hague,  to  dcfire  the  States-general  lo  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guaranty  of  the  Protcflant  fucceflion.  Prc- 
caution.s  were  taken  10  fecure  the  fea-pons  ;  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  beflowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  a  piofcired  whig.  Thefe  mtafures,  which 
were  all  dictated  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 
They  argued  the  alacrity  of  the  whigs  in  the  caufc 
of  their  new  fovercign,  and  feenied  to  imply  that  the 
(late  was  in  danger  from  the  difaffeiition  of  the  oppo- 
fiie  pariy. 

On  the  ioih  of  July  the  queen  fccraed  to  he  fome- 
wliat  relieved  by  ihe  medicines- which  liad  been  given 
her.  She  role  from  her  bed  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  walked  a  little.  After  fome  time,  carting  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  flood  in  her  chamber,  Ihe  conii- 
iiMcd  10  gaze  at  it  for  (bmc  minutes.  One  of  the  la- 
dies in  wailing  afkcd  her  what  fliefaw  there  more  than 
iifual  ?  to  which  the  queen  only  anfvvtrcd  by  turning 
lur  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  fooii. 
after  iVized  vi  ith  an  apopledic  tit ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, file  was  fomewhat  recovered  by  the  afllflance  of 
Dr  Mead.  Siie  continued  all  night  in  a  flate  of  flii- 
pefacfion.  She  gave  fome  llgns  of  life  hetwixt  twelve 
and  one  the  next  day  ;  but  expired  the  following niorn- 
inii,  a  little  alter  fcven  o'clock,  having  lived  49  years, 
and  n-igncd  upwards  of  12.  This  princefs  was  re- 
markable neither  for  her  learning  nor  her  capacity. 
Like  all  the  reft  of  her  family,  fiiefeeired  rather  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  a  public  ftaiion ; 
being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miflrefs;  and  to  lier 
lionour  it  certainly  miifl  be  recorded,  that  during  her 
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reign  none  fufTcred  on  ilie  fcaffold  for  treafon.  In  her 
cntlcd  the  line  of  ilie  Stuarts;  a  family  who  never  re- 
warded their  friends,  nor  ever  avenged  them  of  their 
advcrfaries;  a  family  whofc  misfortunes  and  mifcon- 
diiftsare  not  to  be  pirallclcd  in  hillory. 

The  queen  had  no  fooner  refigned  her  breath  than 
the  privy-council  iust,and  three  inllnimcnis  were  pro- 
duced, by  wliicli  the  elector  of  Hanover  appointed  I'e- 
ver.il  of  his  known  adhcrcnis  to  be  adJid  as  lords  jiif- 
ticcs  to  the  fcven  great  ofiiccrs  of  the  kinj;dom.  Or- 
dcri  alfc)  were  immediately  ilFucd  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorl'ct  to  carry  him  tlie 
intimation  of  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend 
liiin  in  his  journey  to  England.  Tliry  lent  the  general 
ollicers,  in  whom  they  could  contidc,  to  their  polls; 
they  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Porifmouth,  and  ap- 
pointed the  celebrated  Mr  Addifon  fecrctary  of  ftstc. 
No  tumult,  no  commotion,  arofe  againfl  the  accttTiou 
of  the  new  king ;  and  this  gives  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  tories,  Jiad  they  really  intended  to  exclude  him, 
never  took  any  rational  meafurcs  to  accomplilh  their 
purpofe. 

The  king  tirft  landed  at  Greenwich  ;  where  he  was 
received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of 
the  lifeguard,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  From  the 
landing-place  he  walked  to  his  houfe  in  the  park,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  oihcr 
perfons  of  dilliiiCtion,  who  cxpe<5ted  to  make  thcirconrt 
in  this  reign  in  confcquence  of  their  turbidcnce  and 
oppoliiion  to  the  reigning  party  in  the  lad.  George  I. 
was  54  years  old  when  he  afccnded  the  Britilh  throne. 
His  mature  age,  his  f.igacity  and  experience,  his  nu- 
merous alliances,  and  the  general  tranqiiillity  of  Eu- 
rope, all  contributed  to  cftablilh  his  inierclls,  and  pro- 
inifc  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues, 
though  not  Oiining,  were  folid  ;  and  he  v.'as  of  a  very 
ditFereni  difpofition  from  the  Stuart  family  whom  lie 
fiicceeded.  Tliefc  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leav- 
ing their  friends  in  extremity  :  George,  on  the  con- 
trary, foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to 
f.iy,  "  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to 
do  juftice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man."  To 
ihcl'e  qualities  of  refolution  and  pcrfeverance,  he  join- 
ed great  application  to  bulinefs.  One  fault,  however, 
with  regard  to  l^iigland,  remained  behind:  he  (ludied 
the  interellsof  t!ic  kingdom  lie  had  left  more  than  of 
thole  he  came  to  govern. 

The  new  king  foon  difcovered  his  inclination  to  fup- 
port  thofc  who  had  raifcd  him  to  the  throne,  that  is, 
the  whig  party.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
after  his  lirll  landing,  he  feiit  for  fuch  of  the  nobility 
as  had  dillinguidied  themfclves  by  iluir  zeal  for  his 
fuccelfion.  He  cxprcdcd  the  greaielt  rrgnrd  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  jufl  then  arrived  from  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  tories.  The  fame  frienrlfliip  he  profellcd  for  the 
other  leaders  of  the  whigs;  but  the  lories  foiind  them- 
felves  excluded  from  the  royal  favour.  The  king  did 
not  fcem  fcnfiblc  that  the  monarch  of  a  faftion  rules 
but  one  half  of  his  fubjects.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
and  confequcnily  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hem- 
med round  by  men  who  fom-cd  him  with  all  their  own 
intercftsand  prejudices.  The  whigs,  while  thty  pre- 
tcndcii  to  fcrure  tile  crown  for  the  king,  were  uftng  all 
^'0I..  ill. 


their  art  to  confirm  their  own  intercfls,  extend  their    Bjitiin. 

connexions,  and  give  laws  to  their  fovcreign.     An  in-  ^ — "^ ' 

ftaiitaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  tmlf, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  names  of  the  contending 
parties  were  changed  into  thofe  of  Haiiovciiani  and 
'Jacobit!s.  The  lormer  governed  the  fenate  and  court, 
opprell'ed  whom  they  would,  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  pcojilc  by  fcverc  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  diP.ance 
by  vilcdiflinclions;  and  then  taught  ihcin  to  call  this 
Mcrty.  j„ 

In  confequencc  of  thefe  partialities,  the  higheft  dif-  National 
contenis  were  raifcd  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Diiconienu 
tories  or  Jacobites  raifcd  the  moft  terrible  outcries  ;  and 
had  the  pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  abi- 
lities, a  fair  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  flriking 
a  decifive  blow.  Inflcad  of  this,  he  continued  a  calm 
fpcdator  on  the  continent,  and  only  fent  over  his  cmif- 
farics  to  difpirfe  incftcftual  manifelloes  and  delude  the 
unwary.  In  thtfe  papers  he  obfcrved,  that  the  late 
queen  had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He 
expolhilated  with  his  people  upon  the  injullice  they 
had  done  themfclves  in  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for 
their  fovcreign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  gave  him  alone  the  real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed 
addrefs  were  fcnt  to  the  dukes  of  Slirewfbury,  Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firll  dillinc- 
tion  ;  vindicaiiug  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  coruplain- 
ing  of  the  injultice  of  his  people.  Yet,  though  he  ftill 
complained  of  their  condicl,  he  never  took  any  Hep  to 
correal  his  own,  or  remove  that  obdacle  by  which  his 
father  had  loll  his  throne.  He  Hill  continued  to  profefs 
the  trued  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion;  and,  in/lead 
of  concealing  his  feniimcnts  on  that  head,  gloried  in  his 
principles. 

BiM,  however  much  the  Popifh  religion  was  at  that 
time  bated  in  England,  the  principles  of  the  diircnlers 
were  not  in  the  lead  more  agreeable  to  the  generality. 
The  tories  affirmed,  that,  under  a  whig  adminiflraiion, 
hcrcfy  and  impiety  were  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefe  corrplaints, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  trads  publifhtd  in  favour  of 
Ari.mifm  and  Socinianifni.  The  miniflry  not  only  rc- 
fufcd  to  paniih  the  delinquents,  but  lilcnced  the  clergy 
themfclves,  and  forbad  their  future  difpuiations  on  37S 
thefe  topics. — The  parliament  was  now  diflblvfJ,  and  Tarliiment 
another  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  jiroclamation.  diffoWcA. 
In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  ilcfigns  of 
men  difaffedcd  to  his  fucctlHon ;  and  of  thfir  having 
mifreprcfcnted  hiscondud  and  principles.  He  exj'rert"- 
cd  his  hopes,  that  his  fubjcds  would  fend  up  to  par- 
liament the  fitted  perfons  to  redrcfs  the  prefcnt  difor- 
ders.  He  intreatcd  that  they  would  cleft  fucli  in  par- 
ticular as  had  exprclled  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
ledani  fucceffion  when  it  was  in  danger.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  this  important  parliament,  unconiiron  vigour 
was  exerted  on  both  fidrs  ;  but  by  dint  of  the  moneyed 
intercd  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  ihcadivity 
of  the  minidry,  a  great  majority  of  whigs  was  return- 
ed both  in  Englmd  and  Scotland.  jyj 

Upon  the  fird  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  the  Viident 
mod  violent  lueafures  were  refolvcd  iii)on  a^^aind  the  rnxerd- 
late  minillry.     Pan  of  them  kept  awav  Ironi  bulioifs.  "'8»"' ij)' 
•       J         ■   /■     tv'    11    1  "'*'  p»ru»» 

A  commniec  was  a]<pointrd  10  infpeft  all  the  pspfSjnuit. 

relative    to    the  laic  treaty,  at:d  10  pick  oit  fuch  of 

them  as  might  Icrve  for  grounds  of  accnfaiion  againft 
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Uritain.    the  la(e  miniAry.     The  carl  of  Oxford  was  impeachcJ 

* '  of  liigli  treafon,  and  ftnt  to  the  Tower.     Tlie  violence 

of  the  commons  was  anfwcred  with  equal  violence  with- 
out doors.  Tunuilis  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
and  every  tumult  fcrvcd  only  to  increal'e  the  fevcrity  of 
the  Icgillature.  They  now  julfcd  an  act,  declaring, 
that  if  iiny  perfons  to  the  number  of  12,  unlawfully  af- 
fcniblcd,  Ihould  continue  lojicthcr  one  hour  after  being 
required  to  difperfc  by  a  jufticc  of  peace  or  other  oiii- 
ccr,  and  after  hearing  (he  aft  againft  riots  read  in 
public,  they  fliould  be  deemed  guiliy  of  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  fevere  aft,  and 
one  of  the  greatcfl;  rellriftions  on  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jcft  that  has  paifed  during  this  century  ;  as,  by  it,  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  cither  for  the  purpofes  of  a- 
nuifemeiit  or  rcdnfs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  fliall 
pleafe  any  magillrate  to  conlidcr  them  as  fuch. 

Thefe  vindiftive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  oi  royal 
favour  were  clofcd  to  all  but  a  faftion.  A  rebellion 
commenced  in  Scotland,  vi'herc  totheirother  grievances 
ihey  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  an  oppredion.  The  nialecontenis  ot  this 
country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correfpondencewiih 
their  friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  liy  re- 
fentment  and  apprchenfion  inlo  a  fyfleni  of  politics  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  dreamed  of.  Some  of  the 
tory  pany,  who  were  men  attached  to  the  Proieflant 
religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  in  government, 

380  began  to  alTociate  with  the  J '.cobites,  and  10  wilh  in 
Rebellion  earnell  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  firfl  ihowed  them 
iuScotlaud.  the  example.     The  earl  of  Mar,  ali'enibling  500  of  his 

vaffals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
Caftleton;  and  fettingnp  his  Ilandard  at  Braemar,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  oj  his  majejly's 
forces.  To  fecond  thefe  attempts,  two  velTels  arrived 
from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number 
•of  officers,  together  with  affurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  hinifelf  v\'ould  lliortly  come  over  to  head 
his  own  forces.  In  confcquence  of  this  promiie,  the 
carl  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  io,oco  men 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  fecured  the  pafs  of  Tay 
at  Perth,  where  his  head-quarttrs  were  effabliflied  ; 
and  inade  himfelf  mailer  of  tiie  whole  province  of  Fife, 
and  all  the  fea-coafl  on  that  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
He  marched  from  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  crofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling-bridge;  but  there 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  on 
tliis  occallon  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  was  advancing  againft  him 
from  Stirling  with  all  his  own  clans,  affilled  by  fome 
troops  from  Ireland.  Upon  this  he  thought  proper 
at  firft  to  retreat;  but  being  foon  after  joined  by  fome 
of  the  clans  under  the  carl  of  Scaforth,  and  others  un- 
der general  Gordon,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Rulhan  fervice,  he  relblved 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  direftcd  his  march  towards  the 

381  fouth. 

Battle  near  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  and 
BBmblain.  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  government,  refolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
iieighbouriiood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  10  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morn- 
ing, therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  3500  men,  in  order  of  battle ;  but  he  foon  found 


Iiimfelf  greatly  outflanked  by  the  infurgenis.    Tlie    Britain. 

duke,  therefore,  perceiving  the  earl  uiakc  attempts  io  ' •' — 

furround  him,  was  obliged  to  alter  his  difpofiiion, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarciiy  of  gciicral  officers,  was 
not  done  lb  expeilitioully  as  to  be  finilhcd  before  the  re- 
bels began  the  attack.  Tlie  left  wing  of  the  duke's 
army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fupponed 
the  hrll  charge  without  Ihrinking.  It  feemed  even  for 
a  wliilc  vi(;torious,  and  the  carl  of  Clanronald  was 
killed.  But  Gler.gary,  who  was  fecond  in  command, 
undertook  to  infpirc  his  intimidated  lorces  with  cou- 
rage; and,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  fcveral  limes. 
Revenge  !  This  animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  ihey  l'ollov\cd  him  clofc  to  the  points  of 
the  enemies  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard.  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfuc  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  ar- 
my; and  general  Wetham,  their  commander,  flying 
full  fpced  to  Stirling,  gave  out  lliat  tile  rebels  were 
completely  viftorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  peifon  on  the  right,  at- 
tacked the  left  of  ihe  enemy;  and  drove  lliem  before 
him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about  and  at- 
tempted to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  re- 
turned back  to  the  held  of  battle  ;  where,  to  his  great 
monilication,  he  found  the  enemy  viftorious,  and  pa- 
tiently wailing  lor  ihe  allauli.  Houcver,  inftead  of 
renewing  the  tng.igemcnt,  both  armies  continued  to 
gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack. 
In  the  evening,  both  parties  drew  off,  and  both 
claimed  the  viftory.  All  the  advantages  of  a  vic- 
tory, however,  belonged  to  Argyle.  He  had  inter- 
rupted the  progrefb  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  in  their  circum- 
Uaiices,  delay  was  defeat.  In  faft,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon 
found  his  lolfes  and  difappointmcnts  increafe.  The 
caftle  of  Invernefs,  of  which  he  was  in  polTeflion,  was 
delivered  up  by  lord  Lovat,  wdio  had  hitherto  prolefiWl 
to  ael  in  the  intereft  of  the  pretender.  The  marquis 
TuUibardine  forfook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his 
own  part  of  the  country  ;  and  many  of  the  clans  feeing 
no  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  engagement,  re- 
turned quietly  home.  ^gj 

In  the  mean  liir.e,  the  rebellion  was  flill  more  unfuc-  Pad  con- 
cefsfully  profccutcd  in  England.  From  the  time  the  <ii'<il  "f 
pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  projcftat  Paris,  in  J""^*' 
which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbrcike  were  l''"''''" 
engaged,  lord  Stair,  the  Englilh  amballador  there,  had 
penetrated  all  his  defigns,  and  lent  faithful  accounts  of 
all  his  meafures  and  of  all  his  adherents  to  the  minif- 
try  at  home.  Upon  the  firfl  r.imour,  therefore,  of  an 
infurreftion,  they  imprifoned  feveral  lords  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  they  liad  a  fufpicion.  But  thefe  pre- 
cautions were  not  able  to  flop  the  infurreftion  in  the 
weflern  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun.  All 
their  preparations,  however,  were  weak  and  ill  con- 
dufted  ;  every  meafure  was  betrayed  to  government  as 
foon  as  projc(^ted,  and  many  revolts  were  reprelTed  in 
the  very  outlet.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treat- 
ed with  great  fevcrity  on  this  occ.ifion.  Major-general 
Pepper,  with  a  flrong  detachment  of  dragoons,  look 
poffelfion  of  tlie  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he 
would  jnflantly  flioot  any  of  the  lludciits  who  fliould 
prefume  to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  rcfpeftive 
colleges. 

The  infurreftion  in  the  northern  counties  came  to 
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greater  maturity.  lu  the  month  of  October  1715, 
the  earl  of  Dcrwentwatcr,  and  Mr  Forlkr,  took  the 
field  with  a  body  of  horfc,  and  being  joined  by  foine 
genilcincn  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
.the  pretender.  Their  fird  attempt  was  to  ftizc  upon 
Newcaflle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends  ;  but  find- 
ing the  gates  llrnt  againll  them,  they  retired  to  Hex- 
ham. To  oppofc  ihefc,  gencr.1l  Carpenter  was  de- 
tached by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men,  and 
an  engagement  was  hourly  expcftcd.  The  rebels  had 
two  methods  by  which  they  might  have  condiitled 
ihemfelvcs  with  prudence  and  fafcty.  The  one  was  to 
march  direftly  into  the  wcftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
there  join  general  Gordon,  wlio  commanded  a  flrong 
body  of  Highlanders.  The  other  was  to  crofs  the 
Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  General  Carpenter,  whofc 
forces  did  not  exceed  thcirown.  From  the  infatuation 
attendant  on  the  meafures  of  that  party,  neither  of 
ihefe  connfels  was  purfued.  They  took  the  route  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one 
lide,  and  peneratc  into  England  by  the  weflern  bor- 
der. This  was  the  efFei.'tual  means  to  cut  themfelves 
ofFeither  from  retreat  or  allllhince.  A  party  of  High- 
landers, who  liad  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  firil  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  tliem  in  fuch  a  dcfperate  incurfion, 
and  one  half  of  them  aflually  returned  to  their  own 
country.  At  Brampton,  Mr  f'ofler  opened  his  com- 
miirion  of  general,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  the  carl 
of  Mar,  and  there  heprocUiined  the  pretender.  They 
continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of 
the  militia  that  was  aiTembled  to  oppofe  them  fled  at 
their  appear.mcc.  From  Penrith  they  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaflerto  Prellon,  of  which 
place  they  took  polTclIion  without  any  refiftancc.  But 
this  was  the  la(t  ilage  of  their  ill-advifed  excurfion  : 
for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up 
to  attack  them  ;  and  from  his  adivity  there  was  no 
efcaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raife  barri- 
cadoes  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  repalllng  the  firll  attacks  of  the  royal 
army  with  fucccfs.  Next  day,  however.  Wills  was 
reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  invcfled  on 
all  fides.  In  this  deplorable  fiiiiation,  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  their  own  rallinefs,  Fofler  hoped  to 
capitulate  with  the  general  ;  and  accordingly  fent  co- 
concl  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  with  a 
trumpeter  to  propofc  a  capitulation.  This,  however, 
Wills  refnfcd  ;  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
rebels,  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  cxpci5t 
was  to  be  fparcd  from  immediate  (laughter.  Thefc 
were  hard  terms,  but  no  better  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put 
under  a  llrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders 
were  fccurcd,  and  a  few  of  their  ollicers  tried  for  de- 
fcrtin''  from  the  royal  army,  and  lliot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprifoncd  at 
Chcrterand  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  confiderablc 
odicers  were  fent  to  London,  and  led  through  the 
ftreets  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate 
their  pirty. 

Though  the  fchcmes  of  the  pretender  appear  to  have 
been  foolilhly  enough  conducted  in  Britain,  yet  they 
were  much  more  fo  in  France,  Bolingbroke  had  been 
made  his  fccretary  at  Paris,  and  Ormond  his  prime 
minillcr.     But  thcfc  ftatcfmen  quickly  found  that  no- 


thing could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufc.     The  king    llritiin. 

of  France,  who  had  ever  tfpoufcd   the  inicrcft  of  ihc  " * ' 

abdicated  family,  wasjurt  dead;  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  fucccedcd  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, was  averfc  to  lending  thcprciendcrany  aflillancr. 
His  pjrty,  however,  which  was  compofcd  ol  the  lowclt 
and  moll  ignorant  exiles  from  the  Britilh  dominions, 
afFeiftcd  the  utmofl  confidence,  and  boaftcd  of  a  cer- 
tainty of  fucccfs.  The  dccpeft  fccrets  of  his  cabinet, 
and  ail  his  intended  meafures,  were  bandied  about  in 
cofice-houfcs  by  pcrfons  of  the  lowcfl  rank  both  in  for- 
tune and  abilities.  Subaltern  ollicers  refolved  10  be 
his  generals;  and  even  proftiiutcs  were  tniruflcd  to 
manage  his  negnciations.  Little  therefore  could  be 
expected  from  fuch  allillants  and  fuch  councils.  ,5^ 

Though,  by  this  time,  the  pretender  might  eafily  Pretendir 
have  ken  that  his  affairs  were  defpcratc  ;  yet,  with  his  laniU  in 
nfual  infatuation,  he  refolved  to  hazard  his  pcrfon  a- Scoibn.l ; 
mong  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  lime  when  fuch  a 
nieafure  was  too  late  for  fucccfs.  Palhng,  therefore, 
through  France  in  difguifc,  and  embarking  in  a  fmall 
vellel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  afttr  a  voya^^e  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  coafls  of  Scotland,  with  only  fix  gentle- 
men in  his  train.  He  paiTed  unknown  through  Aber- 
deen to  FcterelFo,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  about  50  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
fir(t  quality.  There  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed  ;  and 
his  declaration  dated  at  Comerey,  was  printed  and  dif- 
perfed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry  ;  and  in  two  days  more  he  ar- 
rived at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thankf- 
givings  to  be  made  for  his  fafe  arrival ;  he  enjoined  the 
minifters  to  pray  for  iiim  in  their  chnrchcs  ;  and  with- 
out the  fmallefl  Ihare  of  power,  went  through  the  ce- 
remonies of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on 
all  his  conduct.  Having  thus  fpcnt  fome  lime  in  un- 
important parade,  he  refolved  to  abandon  the  entcr- 
prifc  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  it  was  under- 
taken. Having  made  a  fpecch  to  bis  grand  council, 
he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  there-  ,g. 
fore  deplored  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  He  Anda^ia 
once  more  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  French  fliip  that  leave*  it, 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  accompanied  with  fc- 
veral  lords,  his  adherents  ;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Gravcline. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces,  with  the  airiflanccof  carl  Marcfchal,  pro- 
ceeded at  their  head  to  Abervleen,  where  he  fecnred 
three  vciFels  to   fail  northward,  which  iot<k  on  board 
fuch    pcrfons  as  intended  to  make  their  elcapc  to  tlic 
continent.     He  then  coniinued  his  march  through  the 
Highlands,  and  quietly  difmilfed  his  forces  as  he  went 
forward.     This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with   all    his  activity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  conhfted  of  icoo  horfe.         gj 
The   rebellion  being  ended,  the  law  was  put  in  force  Crucltrrar- 
with  all  its  terrors;  and  the  prifons  of  London  were  mectortke 
crowded  with   ihofe  deluded  pcrfons,  whom  the  mini-  rcbtU. 
(try  fccmed  refolved  not  to  pardon.     The  commons, 
in  then-addrefs  ui  the  crown,  declared  they  would  pro- 
fccutc,  in  the  moll  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  their  meafures  were  as  vindic- 
tive as  their  rcfolntions  were  fpecdy.    The  carls  of 
4  L  3  Dcr- 
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Dcrwcnc'.vatcr,  Nithfitale,  Carnvvath,  and  Wimown, 
[he  lords  WiJriiigion,  Kciirauir,  and  Nairnc,  were  im- 
peached ;  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  lord  Win- 
town,  received  fcnitncc  of  death.  No  intrcatics  could 
prevail  on  the  miniftry  to  fjwrc  thcfc  unhappy  men. 
The  lioiife  of  lords  even  prtfented  an  addrcfs  to  the 
throne  for  lucrcy,  but  without  effcift ;  the  kin;;  only  au- 
fwered,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occalions,  he  would 
ad  as  he  thought  mod  confident  with  the  dignity  of 
the  cro'.vu  and  tlic  fafety  of  the  people.  Orders  were 
accordingly  difpatched  for  cxecniing  the  lords  Ucr- 
v.'cntwatcr,  Nilhfdale  and  Kcnmuir,  imnieiliaiely ; 
the  reft  were  rcfpiied  to  a  farther  time.  Nithfdalc, 
liowevcr,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  woman's 
clothes  that  were  brought  him  by  his  mother,  the  niglit 
before  his  execution.  Derwcntwatcr  and  Kcnmuir 
were  brought  to  the  fcafTuld  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time 
uppointed.  Both  underwent  their  fentence  with  calm 
intrepidity,  and  fcemiiigly  lefs  moved  than  thofe  who 
beheld  them. 

An  acl  of  parliament  was  next  made  for  trying  the 
private  prifoners'  in  London,  and  not  in  Lancalhire 
where  they  were  taken  in  arms.  This  was  confidered, 
by  fome  of  the  bed  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of  the  an- 
cient conditution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
fuppofed  that  every  prifoncr  Ihould  be  tried  in  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  a  jury  of 
neighbours  would  be  bed  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
commilFioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  when  the  bills  were  found  againd  Mr 
Fordcr,  Mr  Macintofli,  and  20  of  their  confederates. 
Forder  efcaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con- 
tinent in  fafety;  the  reft  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpefted  of  having  con- 
nived at  Forder's  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  ac- 
quitted. After  this,  Macintofh,  and  fcveral  other  pri- 
foners,  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  madereil  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  difarmed  the  centincl.  The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  thofe  that  remained  ; 
four  or  fi\e  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn.  The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at 
Liverpool  found  a  conliderable  number  of  them  guilty 
of  high  ireafon.  Two-and- twenty  were  executed  at 
Mancheder  and  Prefton  ;  about  1000  experienced  the 
king's  mercy,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  North-America. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  extingniHied,  the  danger 
of  the  date  vvas  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  the  par- 
liament beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  dilTolution.  An 
act,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority,  re- 
pealing that  by  which  they  were  to  be  dilFolved  every 
third  year,  and  the  term  of  their  duration  was  extended 
to  feven  years.  This  attempt  in  any  delegated  body 
of  people  to  increafe  their  own  power  by  extending  it, 
is  contrary  to  the  firlt  principles  of  judice.  If  it  was 
right  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years,  they 
might  alfo  perpetuate  their  authority;  and  thus  cut  off 
even  the  fliadow  of  a  nomination.  Tiie  bill,  however, 
palfed  both  houfes,  and  all  objeffions  to  it  were  con- 
fidered as  difafTeftion.  The  people  might  murmur  at 
this  encroachment,  but  it  was  too  late  for  redrefs. 

Domedic concerns  being  thus  adjaded,  the  king  re- 
folved  upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  He  forefaw  a 
ftorra  gathering  from  Sweden.     Charles  XII.   was 


highly  provoked  againd  him  for  having  entered  into  a  Britain, 
confcderasy  with  the  Ruffians  and  Danes  during  his  " 
ahfcncc  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchafcd  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden, 
which  ronftituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  cou- 
ftquence  of  this,  Charles  maintiintd  a  clolecori'cfpond- 
ence  with  the  dilliitisficd  fubjcfts  of  Great  Britain; 
and  a  Ichcme  was  formed  for  landing  a  conlideruMc 
body  of  Swedifii  forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in 
fome  part  of  the  illaiid,  where  it  was  ixpeded  tlicy 
vvoidd  be  joined  by  all  the  malccontenis  in  the  kingdom. 
Count  Gyllcnburg,  the  Swcdilh  ininiflcr  in  London, 
was  pccidiarly  active  in  the  confpiracy  ;  but  being 
fcized,  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
confederacy  was  broke  for  that  time.  A  bill,  how- 
ever, was  palled  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all  com- 
merce with  Sweden  ;  the  trade  with  which  country  was 
at  that  time  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  the  Englilli 
merchants.  George  having  pafl'ed  through  Holland  to 
Hanover,  in  order  to  fecure  his  German  dominions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  re- 
gent of  France,  by  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  af- 
ftd  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  invafion;  and  for  his  fur- 
ther fccurity,  the  commons  granted  him  250,000/. 
But  the  death  of  the  Swedilh  monarch,  who  was  foon 
after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Frcdericfliall  in  Norway, 
put  at  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter. 

Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was  called 
the  ijuiidnip/e  n/iiance.  It  was  agreed  between  the  em- 
peror, France,  Holland,  and  Britain,  that  the  empe- 
ror fliould  renounce  all  preienfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy;  that  the  fucceihon  to  the  dutchies  of  Tul- 
cany,  Parma,  and  Placcntia,  Ihould  be  fettled  on  the 
queen  of  Spain's  elded  fon,  in  cafe  the  prefent  polfcf- 
fors  fliould  die  without  male  ilFue.  This  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
and  confequcntly  it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Englifli,  3,^1 
as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with  that  kingdom.  A  War  with 
war  foon  after  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  em-  Spain, 
peror,  who  was  confidered  as  the  principal  contriver  of 
the  treaty;  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spanifh  forces 
were  fent  into  Italy  to  fupport  Philip's  pretentions  in 
that  quarter.  The  regentof  France  attempted  in  vain 
to  dililiade  him,  and  the  king  of  Britain  offered  his 
meditation  with  the  like  bad  fuccefs  ;  their  inierpolition 
was  confidered  as  partial  and  unjud.  A  Spanifli  war 
was  then  rcfolved  on.  A  fquadron  of  22  (hips  was  e- 
quipped  with  all  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  and  ordered  to  fail  for 
Naples,  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  Spanifli  army. 
He  wasreceived  with  the  greated  joy  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans; who  informed  him  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  30,000,  were  then  aftually  landed  in  Sicily. 
In  this  exigence,  as  no  affiltance  could  be  given  by 
land,  he  relblved  to  fail  thither,  fully  determined  to 
purfue  the  Spanifh  fleet  on  which  the  army  was  em- 
barked. Upon  coming  round  Capt.  Faro,  he  perceived 
two  fmall  Spanifh  velFels  ;  and  purfuing  them  clofely, 
they  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which,  before  noon, 
he  difcovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  27 
fail.  The  Spaniards,  however,  notwithdanding  of  their 
fuperiority  in  number,  attempted  to  fail  away  :  but 
fuiding  it  impofliblc  10  make  thtir  efcape,  they  kept 
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Britain,    up  a  running  fight,  and  the  commanders  behaved  with 

^— ~ '  great  courage  and  activity  ;  in  fpitc  of  which  they  were 

all  taken  except  three,  which  were  prcfcrved  by  the 
conduiS  of  one  Cammoc,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  great  prudence  and  rtlblutiou  ;  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter  wiiii  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
CO  ad  iicl:. 

The  rupture  with  Spjin  was  thoiifrht  tobe  favourable 
10  the  inicrtlls  of  the  prttender;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
by  the  aifilUncc  of  cardinal  Albcroni  the  Sp.milh  mi- 
nilh;r,  a  new  infinTe<.4ion  mi^^hl  be  excited  in  tngland. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  ihc  pcrfon  tixed  upon  to  con- 
duct this  expedition  :  and  heobtaincd  from  the  Sp.inilh 
court  a  fleet  of  ten  (liips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 
on  board  6000  rc;4ular  troops,  with  arms  for  12,000 
more.  But  fortune  was  llill  as  unfavorable  as  ever. 
Having fct  fail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Kinitlerre, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  florni,  which  dif- 
abled  his  fleet,  and  fruftraled  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  fucccfs  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  in  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  Kurope,  induced  Phi- 
lip to  wilh  for  a  ceiliuion  of  arms;  and  he  at  lall  con- 
fcntcd  to  fign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  means 
peace  was  again  rellored  to  Europe. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  cftablillicd,  the  minirtry  pro- 
ceeded to  fecurc  the  dependency  of  the  Irifli  parliament 
on  that  of  England.  One  Maurice  Annellty  iiad  ap- 
pealed to  the  houfe  of  peers  of  England  from  a  decree 
made  by  the  Irilli  peers,  and  their  decree  wis  rcverlVd. 
The  Britilh  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annclley  in  poirdlion  of  the  lands 
he  had  loft  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom. 
The  barons  obeyed  this  order  ;  and  tiic  Iridi  peers  paf- 
fcd  a  vote  againft  them,  as  having  attempted  to  diminilh 
the  jull  privilegesof  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ordered  the  barons  to  uc  taken  under  the 
cultody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  houfe 
of  lords  in  England  rcfolvcd,  that  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland  had  aded  with  courage  and  fidelity  ; 
and  addreil'ed  the  king  to  fignify  his  approbation  of 
their  condui.^,  by  fom«  marks  of  his  favour.  To  com- 
plete their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepared,  by  which  the 
Irilh  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  of  final 
jurifditflion.  This  bill  was  oppofcd  in  both  houfes,  but 
particularly  by  the  commons.  It  was  there  alfencd  by 
Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  only  increafe  the  power  of  the 
Englilh  peers,  who  were  already  but  too  formidable. 
Mr  Hungerford  dcmonilrated,  that  the  Irilh  lords 
had  always  exerted  their  power  of  finally  deciding 
caufes.  Notwtthftanding  all  oppofnion,  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  foon  after  received  the 
T04  royal  aflent. 
South-fci  This  blow  was  fevercly  felt  by  the  Irilh ;  but  was 
fcheme.  by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  which  the  Eti^lidi  about 
this  lime  felt  from  \\\t:  Siulh-S;a  Jlhuii;,  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  1721.  To  explain  this  as  concifely 
as  poinblc,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  ever  fincc  the  re- 
volution imder  kin^;  William,  the  government  not  ha- 
ving fufficicnt  fupplics  granted  by  parliament,  or  what 
was  granted  requiring  time  to  be  colleftrd,  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  feveral  ditFtrcnt  compa- 
nies of  merchants  ;  and  among  the  reft  from  that  com- 
pany which  traded  to  the  South-fea.  In  the  year  1 716, 
ihe  goycruiucnt  was  iudcbtcJ  10  this  company  about 
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nine  millions  and  an  half  of  money;  for  which  they    Eritaio. 

granted  at  the  rate  of  6  percent,  intereft.     As  this  "" — " 

company  wai  not  the  only  one  to  vhich  govtrninciit 
was  indebted.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  dclign  of 
lelFening  the  national  debts,  giving  the  feveral  compa- 
nies an  alternative  either  of  accepting  a  lower  intertli, 
namely  j  per  cent,  or  of  being  paid  the  principal.  The 
ditFcrcnt  companies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  dimi- 
nilhed  intereft  than  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The 
Soutii-fea  coiiipany,  in  particular,  having  augmented 
their  loan  to  ten  millions,  were  conicDted  to  receive 
500,0001.  annually  as  intereft,  inftead  of  6cO;OCo!. 
which  they  iifually  received.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  oilier  com- 
panies, were  contented  to  receive  a  diminifhed  annual 
intereft  for  their  refpcAive  loans  ;  all  which  greatly 
Icllened  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  lituation  of  things,  one  Blount  a  fcrivcncr  pro- 
pofcd  to  the  miniftry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-fea 
company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  com- 
panies, and  thus  for  the  South-fea  company  to  become 
the  fole  creditors  of  the  ftate.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  The  South- 
fea  company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors  who  were  cre- 
ditors to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on;  and  for  the  intereft  of  this  money 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by 
government  5  percent,  for  fix  years  ;  after  which  the 
intercll  ihould  be  reduced  to  4  percent,  and  (hould  at 
any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  thefc  pur- 
pofes  a  bill  palfcd  both  houfes.  But  now  came  the  part 
of  the  t'cheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South-fea  company  could  not  of  themfelvts 
be  fuppofed  to  policfs  fo  much  money  as  was  fiifJicirnt 
to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  cmpowcrt  J 
to  raifc  it  by  opening  a  fubfcription  to  an  iniaginaiy 
fcheme  for  trading  in  the  South  feas  ;  from  which 
commerce  immenfe  advantages  were  promifed,and  llill 
greater  expcded  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  pro- 
pie.  All  the  creditors  of  government,  therefore,  ucrc 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fecuritics,  :•/.:. 
the  fecnrity  of  government,  for  that  of  the  South-fea 
company.  The  direc'lors  books  were  no  fooner  openc.l 
for  the  firft  fubfcription,  than  crowds  came  10  make  the 
excliangeof government  ftock  forSouth-fca  flock.  The 
delufion  was  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subfcrip- 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  they  had 
been  bought  at.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  beyond  even  ihc 
projedor's  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infcftcd 
with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprize.  The  infatuation 
prevailed  ;  the  ftock  increafed  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
even  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  lirll 
bought  for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  wakeJ 
from  their  dream  of  riches  ;  and  found  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  expefled  were  merely  imaginary,  while 
thoufands  of  families  were  involved    in  one  common        395 
ruin.     Many  of  the  diredors,  by  whofc  arts  the  people  nirtiSori 
were  taught  to  expcd  fuch  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  pun*!^''- 
to  the  South  feas,  had  amalfed  conliderable  fortunes  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.     It  was  fome  confolaiion, 
however,  to  the  people  le  find  the  parliament  fliaring 
in  the  general  indignation,  and  rcfolruig  to  ftrip  ihofc 
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ove  all  the  directors  of  the  South-fea  com- 


givcn  10  rem 

paiiy  from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they 
pjllcircd  under  government.  The  principal  dcljnquents 
were  punilhcd  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  polTcllions  and 
eftatcsas  iliey  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  tkc 
futtcrcrs.  Several  juft  and  ufefalrefoUitions  were  taken 
by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpcedily  prepared  for  re- 
pairing the  late  futi'erings  as  far  as  the  infpedion  of  the 
legillaiure  could  extend.  Of  the  profit  rifing  from  the 
South-fea  fchcme,  the  fumof  fcvcn  millions  were  given 
back  to  the  original  proprietors;  feveral  additions  were 
alfo  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  what  was  polfcired 

by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  and  the  remaining  by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and  it  was 
capital  (lock  was  alfo  divided  among  the  old  proprie-  as  conltantly  the  bufmefs  of  the  court  to  give  plauhble 
tors  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. — In  the  mean  time,  pe-  reafons  for  the  increafc.  Thus,  demands  for  new  fup- 
titions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prefented  to  plies  were  made  every  fclTion  of  parliament,  either  for 
the  hoLife  demanding  juflice  ;  and  the  whole  nation  the  purpofes  of  fecuring  friends  upon  the  continent,  of 
fcemed  exafperatcd  to^the  higheft  degree.  Public  ere-  guarding  the  kingdom  from  internal  confpiracies,  or  of 
dit  fiiftaincd  a  terrible  (liock.  Some  principal  mem-  enabling  the  minilky  to  sS.  vigorouHy  in  conjunction 
bcrs  of  the  minidry  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefe  with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It  was  vainly  al- 
fraudulent  tranfa^ions.     The  bank  was  drawn  upon     leged  that  ihofe  expences  were  incurred  without  pre 


of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign.      His  body  was  con-    ISritahi. 
vcycd  to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anccflors.     *'^     ' 
On  the  acccffion  of  George  II.  the  two  great  panics  ccorec  II. 
into  which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  divided,  again  fuccccds. 
changed  their  names,  and  were  now  called  i\\e  court       .^^ 
and  eo«/.';r_>  parties.     Throughout  the   greattll  part  of  ContclU 
this  reign,  there  feem  to  have  been  two  objcds  of  con-  bctwc«n 
trovcrfy,  which  rofc  up  in  debate  at  every  fclhon,  and  'h^'^ouft 
tried  the  Hrength  of  the  opponents  ;  thefe  were  the  na-  ^"    '^°""' 
tional  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.        " 
The  government  on  the  prefent  king's  acccfliou  owed 
more  than  30,000,000  of  money ;   and  tho'  there  was 
a.  long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  funi  was 
found  conftaiiily  increafing.    It  was  much  wondered  at 
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faflcr  than  it  could  fupply  ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  ravings  of  difappointmenr,  and  the  cries  of 
defpair. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  effects  of  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their  former 
tranquillity.  A  new  war  with  Spain  commenced.  Ad- 
miral Hoher  was  fent  to  South  Anierica  to  intercept 
the  Spaniih  galleons;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  appri 


fcience  or  neceflrty  ;  and  that  the  incrcafe  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafing  taxes,  would  at 
laft  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor.  Thefe 
arguments  were  offered,  canvalTed,  and  rejetT:ed  :  the 
court  party  was  conftantly  viflorious,  and  every  de- 
mand was  granted  with  cheerfulnefs  and  profufion.  400 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  notice  in   the  reign  of  Account  of 
George  U.  is  ihe  charitalilt  corf  orafropi.     A  focicty  of '^'^ '^'''"■''^- 


T-ed  of  hisdefiffn  relandcd  their  treafure.  Thegreated     men  had  united  themfelves  intoacompany  by  this  name  ;  "'^.'^°'T°- 
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part  of  the  Britilh  fleet  fent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  forfervice.  The  fearaen  were 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral 
himfelf  is  faid  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  order 
to  retaliate  thefe  hoftilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook 
the  liege  of  Gibraltar;  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  on 
their  fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  mediation; 
and  fuch  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was 
the  confequence  :  a  temporary  peace  enfued  ;  both  fides 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  hoftiliiies  with 
advantage. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  tlie 
king  Geo.I.  year  1727,  the  king  refolved  to  vifit  his  electoral  do- 
minions of  Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in 
his  abfcnce,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon 
his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Vcet.  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  and  in  two  days  more,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Dclden,  to  all 
appearance  in  perfecT;  health.  He  fuppcd  there  very 
heartily  and  continued  his  journey  early  the  next  morn- 
ing; but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to 
flop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  mo- 
lionlefs,  monfier  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  fer- 
vant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended 
king  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by 
chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  effect,  tlie. 
fiirgeouwho  followed  on  horfcback  was  called,  and  he 
rubbed  it  wiih  fpirits.  Soon  after  the  king's  tongue 
began  to  fwell,  and  he  had  juft  ftrength  enough  to  bid 
them  hafl:en  to  Ofuaburgh.  Then,  falling  infenfible 
into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered  ;  but  expired 
about  1 1  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  6Sth  year 


and  their  profelfed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal 
intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and  to  pcr- 
fons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  fecuriiy.  Their  capi- 
tal was  at  firlt  limited  to  L. 30,000,  but  they  afterwards 
increafed  it  to  L. 600,000.  This  money  was  fupplicd  by 
fubfcription,  and  the  care  of  conducing  the  capital  was 
intrufted  to  a  proper  number  of  diredlors.  This  com- 
pany having  continued  for  more  than  20  years,  the  ca- 
Ihier,  George  Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
warehoufe-keeper,  John  Thomfon,  difappearcd  in  one 
day.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  capital  were 
found  to  be  funk  or  embezzled  by  means  which  thepro- 
prietors  could  not  difcover.  They  therefore,  in  a  pe- 
tition, reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  defrauded,  and  the  difirefs  to  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  fecret  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  moll 
iniquitous  fcenc  of  fraud  was  foon  difcovercd,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Thomfon  and  Robinfon,  in 
concert  with  fome  of  the  direflors,  for  embezzling  the 
capital,  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  perfons 
of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
confpiracy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  firfi  charaflcrsin  the 
nation  did  not  efcape  ccnfure.  No  lefs  than  fix  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  moil  fordid  afls 
of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
and  George  Robinfon,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charitable  corporation  fchcme  ;  Dennis 
Bond,  and  ferjeaat  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent  fale  of  the 
Lite  unfortunate  carl  of  Derwentv/ater's  eftate  ;  and 
lafily,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was 
at  iliis  time  alFerted  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  not 
one  Ihilliiig  of  the  forfeited  ellates  was  ever  applied  to 
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the  fervice  of  the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of 
frauJiilence  and  venality. 

Tills  happened  in  the  year  1 751;  and  in  1752,  a 
fchemc  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  of  fixing 
a  general  excife.  He  introduced  it  by  recounting  the 
frauds  pradifcd  by  the  faflors  in  London  that  were 
employed  in  felling  the  American  tobacco.  To  pre- 
vent thefc  frauds,  lie  propofcd  that  iallcad  of  having 
the  cudoms  levied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco, 
all  hereafter  to  be  imported  Ihould  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  oiliccrs  of  ihe 
crown  ;  and  Ihould  from  thence  be  fold,  upon  pay- 
ing the  duty  of  ^d.  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor 
found  a  purchafer.  This  propofal  raifed  a  violent  fer- 
ment, both  within  doors  and  without.  At  laft,  the 
fury  of  the  people  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  the  parliament-houfe  was  furrounded  by  multi- 
tudes, who  intimiilated  tlie  rainiftry,  and  compelled 
them  to  drop  the  defign.  The  mifcarrlagc  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and 
Weflininfter,  and  the  minirter  was  burned  in  clHgy  by 
the  populace  at  London. 

On  this  occalion  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
feptennial  bill,  and  bring  back  triennial  parliaments,  as 
fettled  at  the  Revolution.  But  notwithftanding  the 
warmth  of  the  oppofiiion,  the  miniftry,  exerting  all 
their  ftrength,  W'cre  victorious,  and  the  motion  was  fup- 
prcifcd  by  the  majority.  However,  as  on  this  occalion 
thecountry  party  lecmcd  to  have  gained  rtreiigtb,  it  was 
thought  proper  10  diffolvc  the  pariiamcni;  and  another 
was  called  by  the  fame  proclamation. 

The  fime  difputcs  were  carried  on  in  this  parliament 
as  in  the  former.  New  fubjcJts  of  controvcrfy  offered 
every  day,  and  both  fides  were  eager  to  feize  them.  A 
convention  agreed  on  by  the  minillry  at  the  Prado,with 
Spain,  became  an  objeft  of  warm  altercation.  By  this 
the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  9S:,oool.  to  the  Kug- 
lilli,  as  a  fatisfadion  for  all  demands  ;  and  to  difcharge 
the  whole  in  four  months  from  the  day  of  ratification. 
This,  however  was  confidcred  as  not  equivalent  to  the 
damages  that  had  been  fiftained,  which  were  laid  to 
amount  to  340,000!.  On  thisoccafion  the  minifler  was 
provoked  into  unufual  vehemence,  and  brjnded  the 
oppofitc  party  with  the  appellation  of  traitors.  The 
minillry,  as  ufual  were  vidorious;  and  the  country 
party  finding  themfclves  out-numbered  and  out-voicdin 
every  debate,  refolved  to  withdraw  forever:  \\'a!pule, 
being  thus  left  without  oppofiiion,  took  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  palling  feveral  ufeful  laws  in  their  abfence,  in 
order  to  render  tlic  oppofite  party  odious  or  contemp- 
tible. 

In  I7?9,  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain.  Ever 
fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  infulted  and  dillrclfrd  the  commerce  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  the  Britilh  merchants  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  As  a 
right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
claimed  by  the  Britilh,  gave  them  frequent  opportuni- 
lirs  of  pufliing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the 
continent,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  put  a  flop  10  the 
evil  by  rcfufmg  liberiy  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place. 
The  Spauidi  guarda-coQas  continued  their  fcverities 
upon  the  Britilh,  and  many  Briiilh  fubjefls  were  fent 
to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Foioii.  One  remonftrance  fol- 
lowed another  to  the  court  of  Madrid ;  but  the  only  an- 


fwers  given  were  promifes  of  inquiry,  which  produced 
no  reformation.  In  1739,  ^^^  was  declared  with  all 
properfolcmniiy  ;  and  foon  after,  admiral  Vernon,  with 
lix  (hips  only,  deflroycd  all  the  fortiiications  of  Porto 
Bello,  and  came  away  victorious,  with  fcarce  the  lofs 
of  a  man. 

As  the  war  was  thus  fiicccfsfuUy  begun,  fupplies 
were  chrerfully  granted  10  profecute  it  with  all  imagi- 
nable vigour.  Commodore  Anfon  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  ihips  to  dillrcfs  the  enemy  in  the  South  fcas, 
and  to  cq-opcraie  occallonally  with  admiral  Vernon  a- 
crofs  the  illhmus  of  Darien.  This  fqiiadron  was  defign- 
ed  to  a(5l  a  fubordinaie  part  to  a  formidable  armament 
that  was  to  be  lent  againfl  New  Spain  ;  but  through  the 
mifmanagementof  the  miniftry  both  tbelc  ichcmcs  were 
fruftrated.  Anfon  was  detained  till  too  late  in  the 
feafon ;  he  then  fet  out  with  five  fliips  o(  tlie  line,  » 
frigate,  and  two  ftore-fliips,  with  about  I400  men. 
Coming  iino  the  ftormy  Souih  feas  at  a  very  wrong 
feafon  of  the  year,  he  encountered  the  moft  terrible 
ftorms  ;  his  Hect  was  difpcrfcd,  and  his  crew  deplorably 
affli($ted  with  the  fcurvy  ;  fo  that  with  much  difficuhy 
he  gained  the  delightful  illand  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  one  fliip  and  a  frigate  of  feven 
guns.  From  thence  failing  along  the  coal!  of  Chili, 
he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita.  He  next 
traverfcd  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  one  of  the  imnicnfelyrich  galleons  iliattrade  from 
the  Philippine  illands  to  Mexico.  Having  refrtfhed 
his  men  at  the  illand  of  Tinian,  he  let  forward  for 
China ;  and  returning  the  fame  way  he  came,  at  lall 
difcovered  the  galleon.  Her  he  engaged,  and  took  ; 
and  with  this  prize,  valued  at  313,0001.  together  with 
other  captures  lo  the  value  of  about  as  much  more,  he 
recurned  home  after  a  voyage  of  three  years.  By  this 
expedition  the  public  fuftained  the  lofs  of  a  fine  fqua- 
dron  of  fiiips,  bit  a  few  individuals  became  pollelPcd  of 
imnicnle  fortunes. 

The  other  expedition  ended  ftill  more  nnfortunaiely. 
The  armament  confided  of  29  fliips  of  the  line,  and  al- 
moft  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furniflicd  with  all 
kinds  of  warlike  Itores,  near  1 5,000  fcamen,  and  as 
many  land  forces.  The  nio'i  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  entertained  ;  but  the  minillry  detained  the  fieet 
without  any  vil'ble  rcafon,  till  the  feafon  for  2i5lion  ia 
America  was  almoll  over.  At  laft,  however,  they  ar- 
rived before  the  wealthy  city  of  Carthagcna.  They  foon 
became  mafters  of  the  ftrong  foris  which  defended  the 
harbour.  But  thuut;h  by  this  means  they  advanced  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  found  great  difficul- 
ties ftill  before  them.  It  was  alfcrtcd,  that  the  fleet 
could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  there- 
fore t]ie  remaining  forts  nuift  be  attempted  by  fcalade. 
This  dangcrousexfcriment  was  tried  ;  iheguidcs  were 
flain  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  then  the  forces  miftook 
their  way.  Inftead  of  aiiempiing  the  weakcft  place  of 
the  fort,  they  attacked  the  ftrongeft,  and  where  ihey 
were  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  town.  Their  fca- 
ling  ladders  were  too  fliort ;  and,  at  lait,  after  bearing 
a  dreadful  fire  with  great  refoluiion  for  fomc  hours, 
they  retreated,  leaving  600  men  dead  on  the  fpot.  The 
terrors  of  the  climate  now  began  10  be  more  dreadful 
than  thofe  of  war.  The  rainy  feafon  commenced  with 
fucli  violence,  that  it  was  inipoflible  for  the  troops  10 
coiuJDuc  ihcir  encampment.    To  ihcfc  calamities  was 
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IVitain.    aJJed  the  dilTt-nfion  between  the  Tea  and  landcommand- 

— « '  crs,  who  blamed  each  other,  and  at  kll  could  be  only 

brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  nieafure,   viz.  to 
reimbark  the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as  quick  as 

pollible. 

The  inifcarriage  of  this  enterprize  produced  the 
grcattfl  difcontents  ;  efpecially  as  other  caufes  of  com- 
plaint were  now  joined  with  it.  Sir  John  Norris  had 
twice  failed  to  the  coad  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  very 
powerful  fquadron,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the  piir- 
pofe.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  Spanilh  privateers,  who  had  taken  407  (liips 
lince  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  while  the  Britilli 
fleets  feemed  to  be  quite  inactive,  and  to  fuller  one  lofs 
after  another,  without  endeavouring  in  tbeleafl  to  make 
proper  reprifals-  Thefe  dil'contents  burll  all  at  once 
upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  a  majority  in  the  houlV  of 
commons  was  formed  againd  him  ;  he  was  created  larl 
ofOrford,  the  parliament  being  adjourned  for  a  few 
days  for  that  purpofc  ;  and  he  rcfigued  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

The  removal  of  this  miniftcr  gave  univcrfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  His  antagonifts  entertained  great  hopes  of  feeing 
him  piiuillieJ  :  but  he  had  1-tid  his  fchemes  too  well  to 
be  under  any  apprehenfions  on  that  account ;  and  what 
WIS  worfe,  the  new  miniftry  were  no  fooner  got  in,  than 
they  trod  in  the  footlleps  of  thofe  they  had  fo  much 
exclaimed  agjinfl.  The  nation  had  now  become  dif- 
gulled  with  naval  operations.  The  people  wiflied  tor 
a  renewal  of  their  viftories  in  Flanders,  and  the  king 
ardently  joined  in  the  fame  wilh.  An  army  of  i6,oco 
men  was  therefore  lliipped  over  into  Flanders,  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  that  were  then  beginning  on  the 
continent.  Inimenfe  triumphs  were  expceled  from  this 
undertaking  ;  but  they  forgot  that  the  army  was  not 
now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

In  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  the  origin  of  thcfe 
continental  quarrels,  it  is  necellary  to  go  back  for  fome 
years.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  re- 
gent of  France,  died,  cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to 
fetile  thcconfiilion  in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  in- 
volved. Under  him  France  repaired  her  loifcs,  and  en- 
riched hcrfelfby  commerce.  During  the  long  interval 
of  peace  which  this  minifter's  counfels  had  procured  for 
Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded,  began  to 
attraft  the  notice  and  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Thefe  were  Rnffia  and  Pnillia.  The  other 
ftates  were  but  little  prepared  to  renew  war.  The  em- 
pire remained  under  the  governmcni  of  Charles  VI. 
who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languilh  from  the  de- 
ftrudive  projefls  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  was  power- 
ful enough,  but  inclined  to  peace  ;  and  part  of  Italy 
ftill  remained  fubjeft  to  thole  princes  whohad  been  im- 
pofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  ihefe  ftates,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found peace,  until  the  death  of  Auguilus  king  of  Po- 
land, by  which  a  general  flame  was  once  more  kindled 
in  Europe.  The  emperor,  affifted  by  tlie  arms  of  Pvuf- 
lla.  declared  for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  de- 
ceafed  king.  On  the  other  hand,  France  declared  for 
Staniflaus,  who  had  long  fince  been  nominated  king  of 
the  Poles  by  Cliarles  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter 
the  king  of  France  had  fince  married.  Staniflaus  was 
gladly  received  at  Dantzic,  and  acknowledged  king  of 
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Poland  ;  but  here  he  was  befieged  by  10,000  Ruffians,  i^ritain. 
the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf  with  difficulty  made  his  '— v— ' 
efcape.  France,  Iiowcver,  Hill  refoh  cd  to  afliil  him, 
as  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  niofl  effiselual  me- 
thod of  diftrelling  the  houfc  of  Auflria.  Thcfe  views 
of  France  wcrefeconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  of 
which  hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  Aiiilria.  A 
French  army,  thercl'ore,  over-ran  the  enipirc,  under  the 
conduvfl  of  the  old  niarilial  VlUars  ;  while  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  Spanilh  general,  was  equally  vii.'lorions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  emperor  was  foon  ob- 
liged to  fuc  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted,  but  Stani- 
llaus  was  ncglce'ted  in  the  treaty.  It  wasilipulated  that 
he  fliotild  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
for  which  the  emperor  gratified  France  with  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine,  and  fome  other  valuable  territories.  4x0 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1 740,  the  French  be-  Defperate 
gan   to  think  (his  a  lavourable  opportunity  for  exerting  fittiation  of 
their  ambition.  Regardlefs  of  treaties,  therefore,  parti- ''j^^"'^""'^ 
cularly  that  called  the  Pragi/iatk  SanPicii,  by  which  the  """S*"')'' 
late  emperor's  dominions  were  fettled  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, they  caufcd  r'ie  eledor  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned 
emperor.     Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.  was  at  once  flripped  of  her  inheritance, 
and  was  left  for  a  whole  year  defcrted  by   all  Europe, 
and  without   any  hopes  of  fuccour.     At  the  fame  time 
flie  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  irruption  of  the 
young  king  of  Pruffia,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
her  defencciefs  ft.uc  to  renew  his  pretenlions  10  iliat 
province,  of  v.hich  his  aneeftors  had  been  tinjultly  de- 
prived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  aiifcked  the  reft 
of  her  dominions:   Britain  was  the  only  ally  that  feem- 
ed willing  to  affifl  her  ;  in  wliich,  however,  Sardinia, 
Holland,  and  Ruffia,  foon  after  concurred. 

It  mull  be  owned  that  Britain  had  noother  reafon  for 
interfering  in  thefe  difputes,  than  that  the  fecuriiy  of 
the  eleftoiate  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dif- 
ferent interefls  of  the  empire;  and  the  miniftry  were 
willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  majefly  informed  the 
parliament,  that  he  had  fent  a  body  ot  Britilh  forces 
into  the  Ivethtrlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by 
16,000  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diverfion  upon  the  do- 
minions of  France,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
When  the  fupplics  came  lobe  conlidered  by  which  this 
additional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  to  receive 
pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their  own  caufe,  moft 
violent  parliamentary  debates  cnfued  ;  but  the  miniftry 
carried  their  point  by  the  ftrcngih  of  numbers.  411 

But,  however  prejudicial  thefe  continental  meafurcs  Relieved 
might  be  to  be  true  iniercfts  of  Great  Britain,  they  cf-  by  t'lf  '■"■'i- 
feftiially  retrieved  the  queen  of  Hungary's  defperate  ''^  fortes, 
affairs,  and  (oon  began  to  turn  the  fcale  of  vidtory  on 
her  fide.     The  French  v.'erc  driven  out  of  Boiiemia. 
Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar- 
my, invaded  tlie  dominions  of  Bavaria.     Her  rival,  the 
nominal  emperor,   v/as  obliged  to  fly  before  her;  and 
being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftripped  even  of  his 
hereditary  donunions,  retired  to  Frankl'ort,  where  he 
lived  in  obfcurity.  414 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifli  and  Hanoverian  army  Cattle  of 
advanced    in   order   to  effect  a  junction  with  that  ofDettingei. 
princeCharlesof  Lorrain,  in  wiiich  cafe  they  would  have 
outnumbered  their  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  the  French 
oppofed  an  army  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  marflial  tie  Noailles,  wlio  polled  his  troops  on 
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the  eaflfiJe  of  that  river.  The  Briiidiarmy  was  coin- 
'  manilcd  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  imder  the  great  prince  Eiigcnc  ;  nevcrtlitlcfs,he 
fuftcred  himfclf  to  be  cnclofcd  by  the  enemy  on  every 
fide,  neara  village  called  Deltbigm.  In  this  (ituation, 
the  whole  anny,  with  the  king  hiinfelf,  whohad  by  this 
time  arrived  in  the  camp,  nudl  have  been  taken  had  the 
Frencli  behaved  with  prudence.  Their  impctuolity, 
however,  faved  the  whole  army.  They  palli^d  a  defile, 
wliich  they  ought  to  have  contented  th'emfclves  with 
guarding  ;  and,  under  the  conduft  of  the  diikeof  Gra- 
monr,  their  horfe  charged  tiie  Britilh  foot  with  great 
fury.  They  were  received  with  great  refolution  ;  and 
at  lall  obliged  to  repafs  the  Mayne  witli  precipitation, 
and  the  lofsof  about  5000  men. 

Though  the  Britilh  were  virtorious  in  this  engage- 
ment, the  French  were  very  little  difconceried  by  it. 
They  oppofed  prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  at- 
tempts to  pafs  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alio  gained 
fome  advantages;  but  their  chief  liopes  were  placed  on 
an  intended  invailon  of  England.  From  the  violence 
of  parliamentary  difputes  in  England,  France  had  been 
perfuaded  that  tiie  country  was  ripe  fur  a  revolution, 
and  only  wanted  tiie  prcfence  of  the  pretender  to  bring 
about  a  change.  An  invailon  was  therefore  aiSlually 
projei.ted.  The  troops  dellined  for  the  expedition  a- 
inountcd  to  15,000;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk,  and  fome  of  the  pons 
nearell  to  England,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  pre- 
tender. The  duke  de  Roquefuilie,  with  20  lliips  of 
the  line,  was  to  fee  them  lately  laniled  on  the  oppofitc 
flwre,  and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command 
them  when  landed.  But  the  whole  projcJh  was  difcon- 
certed  by  tlie  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who  with 
a  fuperior  fleet  nwc  up  to  attack  them.  The  Frencli 
fleet  was  obliged  W  put  back  ;  a  very  liard  gale  of  wind 
damaged  their  tranfports  beyond  redrefs  ;  and  the 
French,  now  frullrated  in  their  fchcme  of  a  fuddendc- 
fcent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

The  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris's  fuccefs,  how- 
ever, was  foon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of  admirals 
Matthews  and  Leflock  ;  who,  thro'  a  mifunderftanding 
between  themfelves,  fufFered  a  French  fleet  of  ;4  fail  to 
cfcape  them  near  Toulon.  In  the  Nctlierlandstbe  Bri- 
tifli  arms  were  attended  with  Hill  worfe  fuccefs.  Tlic 
French  had  there  alfcnibled  an  army  of  120,000  men, 
commanded  by  count  Saxe,  natural  fon  to  the  late  king 
of  Poland,  an  olHcer  of  great  experience.  The  Englilh 
were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  an 
inferior  army,  and  was  much  inferior  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  to  the  French  general.  Count  Saxe,  therefore, 
carried  all  before  him.  In  1741,  he  befieged  Fribourg, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  1744,  inverted 
the  ftrong  city  of  Tournay.  To  lave  this  place,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  allies  refolved  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and 
on  this  enfucd  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which 
the  allies  left  on  the  field  of  baitlc  near  12,000  men, 
and  the  French  almull  an  equal  number.  In  coiife- 
quence  of  this  victory,  Tournay  was  foon  after  taken  by 
the  French.  To  balance  this  bad  fuccefs,  however, 
admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  Britiili  flag,  and  made  fcveral  rirh  captures  at 
fea.  The  forirefsof  Louifburg,  a  place  of  great  coiifc- 
qncncc  to  the  Britilh  commerce,  furrendercd  togeneral 
Pcpperell  J  while,  a  (lion  time  after,  two  French  Eall 
Voj..  Ill 
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treafure,  put  into  the  harbour,  fiippofing  ii  llill  their  ^       '' 

own,  and  were  taken.  41^ 

During  this  gleam  of  returning  fuccefs,  diaries  Ed-  Young  ^re- 
ward, the  fon  of  the  old  pretender  to  the  Britilh  crown,  |«ndcrl»ndi 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  lie  called  "'*""^""'* 
his  right.     Being  furnillied  with  fome   money  from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  aboard  a  fmall  Iri- 
gatc,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  fome  others;  and  for  the  con- 
quefl  of  the  whole  BritiHi  empire  only  brought  with 
them  fcven  ofEcers,  and  arms  for  zcoo  men. 

Fortune,  however,  feemcd  no  way  more  favourable 
to  this  attempt  than  to  others  fimilar  to  it.  Mis  con- 
voy, a  (hip  (if  60  guns,  was  fo  difalded  in  an  engage- 
ment with  an  Englilh  man  of  war,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  return  10  Brcll,  while  he  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
weltern  pans  of  Scotland.  On  the  27ih  of  July  i  74J, 
he  landed  on  the  confl  of  Lochaber,  and  was  in  a  little 
time  joined  by  the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  ol 
ijoo:  the  minillry  at  hrfl  could  fcarccly  be  induced  to 
credit  his  arrival ;  but  when  they  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  it,  they  lent  Sir  John  Cope  with  a  fmall  body  of 
forces  to  oppofe  his progrcfs.  4,. 

V>-)   this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at  Gains  the 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  proclaim-  h»ttIcof 
ing  his  father  king  of  Great-Britain.     From  thence,''"'''"^' 
defcending  towards   Edinburgh,  and  his   forces  coiui-  ''*"'' 
nually  increaling,  he  entered  the  capital  without  oppo- 
lition;  but  was  unable,  for  want  of  cannon,  to  reduce 
the  callle.     Here  he  again  proclaimed  his  father  ;  and 
promifed  to  diflblve  the  union,  which  was  confidercd  as 
one  of  the  national  grievances.     In  the  mean  time.  Sir 
John  Cope,  being  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.     The  re- 
bels attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,   and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
500  men. 

This  viiflory  gave  ibe  rebels  great  influence  ;  and  bad 
the  pretender  marched  diredly  to  England,  the  confe- 
quence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was 
amufed  by  the  promife  of  fiiccours  which  never  came  ; 
and  thus  induced  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  the  fea- 
foii  for  ai.'^ion  was  loft.  He  was  joined,  however,  by 
the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balmerino,  lords  Cro- 
marty, Elcho,  Ogilvie,  Pitlligo,  and  the  elde/l  (on  of 
lord  Lovat,  whowiih  their  vallalsconfiderably  increal- 
ed  his  army.  Lord  Lov.it  himfclf,  fo  remarkable  for 
his  treachery,  was  an  enthiiliall  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
der, but  was  unwilling  to  ad  openly  for  fear  of  the 
niiniflry.  But  while  Charles  was  thus  trifling  away  his 
time  at  Edinburgh,  the  Britilh  miniflry  were  t.ikiug 
effc(5lual  methods  to  oppofe  him.  Six  thoufind  Dutch 
troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  allirtance  of  the 
crown,  were  dilpaiched  northward  under  the  comm.ind 
of  general  Wade  ;  but,  as  it  was  then  faid,  ihefe  could 
lend  no  alFidance,  being  prifoners  of  France  upon  their 
parole,  and  under  engagements  not  to  op|)ofe  that 
power  for  a  year.  But  however  this  be,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  foon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and  wi» 
followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry, well  difcipliiied  and  inured  to  adiim  ;  and  bo- 
lides thcfe,  voluiucers  otiercd  themfelves  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

.'\t  lad,  Charles  refolved  upon  an  irinption    into 
4  M  £ng- 
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England.  He  entered  ihat  country  by  the  wcftern 
border,  and  took  the  town  of  Carlillc  ;  after  which  he 
continued  his  march  fouihwards,  having  received  allli- 
rances  that  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  would  be 
landed  on  the  fouthern  coalls  to  make  a  (livcrfion  in 
his  favour.  He  eflablinied  liis  head-quarters  at  Man- 
chefter,  where  lie  was  joined  by  about  200  Englilh 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Townley.  From  thence  he  purfued  his  march  to  Dar- 
by, intending  to  go  by  tlie  way  of  Chefler  into  Wales, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  nnmberof  male- 
contents  ;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  fadions 
among  his  followers. 

Being  now  advanced  within  100  miles  of  London, 
that  capital  was  in  the  utmoll  conltcrnation  ;  and  had 
he  proceeded  with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto 
iifed,  perhaps  he  might  have  made  himfelf  matter  of  it. 
But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this,  orany 
other  raiion.il  plan,  by  the  difcontents  whicii  began  to 
prevail  in  his  army.  In  faft,  the  young  pretender  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces;  his  generals,  the 
Highland  chiefs,  being  averfc  to  fubordination,  and  ig- 
norant of  command.  They  were  now  nnanimous  in 
their  refoUition  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
Charles  was  iorced  to  comply.  They  retreated  to  Car- 
lille,  without  any  lofs ;  and  from  thence  crulling  the  ri- 
vers Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They  next 
marched  to  Glafgow,  which  was  laid  under  fevere  con- 
tributions. From  thence  advancing  to  Stirling,  they 
were  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  the  head  ot  fonie 
forces  which  had  been  alRiiibled  in  hisabfence.  Other 
clans  likewife  came  in;  and  from  fomc  fiipplies  of  mo- 
ney received  from  Spain,  and  fome  fkirmillics  with  the 
royalirts,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  the  pretender's  af- 
fairs began  to  wear  a  more  proraifing  afpeft.  Being 
joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  ip.vefted  the  caille  of 
Stirling,  in  the  fiege  of  which  much  time  was  con- 
iUmed  to  no  purpofe.  General  Hawlcy,  who  com- 
manded a  confiderable  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh, 
nndertook  to  raife  this  ficge,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in 
mutually  examining  each  others  flrengih,  an  engage- 
ment cnfued,  in  which  the  king's  forces  were  entirely 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  tents  and  artillery. 

This  was  the  end  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  re- 
bel army.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  arriv- 
ed, was  pnt  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  With 
thefe  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined 
by  feveral  of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  honfe  of  Ha- 
nover; the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  before 
him.  He  next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  where  the  rebels  might  have  dif- 
pnted  his  pall'age  ;  but  their  contentions  with  one  aiio 
ther  were  now  rifcn  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could 
fcarcE  agree  in  any  thing.  At  laft  they  refolvcd  to  wait 
their  purfuers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Culloden*, 
near  Invernefs  ;  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with 
great  flaughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  tlie 
liopes  of  the  young  advcntiirer.  The  conquerors  be- 
haved with  the  greatefl  cruelty;  refufing  quarter 
to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defencelefs; 
fome  were  (lain  who  had  only  been  fpei.^ators  of  the 
combat,  and  foldiers  were  feen  to  anticipate  the  bafe 
employment  of  the  executioner.     The  duke,  imme- 


diately after  the  aflion,  ordered  36deftrttrs  lobe  exe- 
cuted :  the  conquerors  fprcad  terror  wherever  iliey 
came;  and  after  a  (hort  fpace  the  uhole  country 
round  was  one  dreadful  fcene  of  plunder,  flaughter, 
and  dtfolation. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  young  pre- 
tender tied  away  with  a  captain  of  Fitzjames's  cavalry  ; 
and  when  their  horfes  were  latigued,  iluy  boihaliglncd, 
and  I'eparattly  fought  for  fafety.  'Hit  re  is  a  linking 
refembliiice  between  the  adveniurts  ol  Charles  II.  alitr 
the  battle  of  Worctfttr,  and  thofe  ot  the  young  pre- 
tender after  the  battle  ol  CuUorien.  For  fome  days  he 
wandered  in  the  country.  Somciiuics  he  found  refuge 
in  caves  and  cottages,  wiiiiout  any  attendance  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  lay  in  forefls  with  one  ortwo  companions 
of  his  dillrcfs,  continually  purfued  by  the  troops  of  the 
conqueior,  there  being  arcward  of  30,0001. ottered  for 
taking  him  either  dead  or  alive.  In  the  courfc  of 
his  adventures,  he  had  occalion  to  trull  his  lilc  to  the 
fidelity  of  above  50  individuals:  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  prevailed  upon  by  fo great  a  reward  as  was  of- 
fered, to  betray  him  whom  they  lnoked  upon  to  be 
their  king's  foil. 

For  fix  months  the  unfurtunaic  Charlesconlir.ucd  to 
wander  in  the  frightful  v.  ilus  of  Gkngary,  olitn  hem- 
med round  by  his  purfutrs,  but  Hill  relcued  by  finic 
providential  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  Ac 
length  a  privateer  of  St  Walocs,  hired  by  his  adhe- 
rents, arrived  in  Lochran.icli,  in  which  he  tmharl.cd  in 
the  moif  wretched  aiiirc.  He  was  tlad  in  a  Ihort  coat 
of  black  frize,  thcad-bare;  over  which  was  a  common 
Highland  plaid,  gilt  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which 
hung  a  piltol  and  dagger.  Ik  had  not  been  fnified  for 
many  weeks;  his  eyes  were  hollow,his  vifage  wan,  and 
his  conftiiution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two 
Irifli  adherents  who  had  Ihared  all  his  calamities  ;  toge- 
ther with  Cameron  of  Locbiel,  his  brother,  and  a  few 
other  exiles.  They  fet  fail  for  P'rance  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving been  chafed  by  two  Englilh  men  of  war,,  arrived 
in  fafety  at  a  place  called  Rofcau  near  Morlaix  in  Bre- 
tagne. 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  purfued,  the  fcaffblds 
and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seven- 
teen ciEcers  were  hanged,  drawn,  andquancd,  atKen- 
nington-common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London; 
nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Carlille,  and 
eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons,  and  a  con- 
fiderable number  of  the  common  men  were  tranfported 
to  America.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty, 
and  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high 
trealon.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  :  but  Kilmarnock 
and  Balnierino  were  executed  ;  as  alfo  Mr  RadcJifFe 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  fen- 
tcnccd  upon  a  former  convidion.  Lord  Lovai  was 
tried,  and  fuff'ered  fome  time  after. 

Immediately  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion, 
the  legillature  undertook  to  eflablifli feveral  regulations 
in  Scotland,  which  were  equally  conducive  to  the  hap- 
ncfs  of  the  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  united 
kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  had  till  that  time  conti- 
nued to  wear  the  military  drefs  of  their  anceflors,  and 
never  w'ent  without  arms.  In  confequence  of  iliis,  they 
conlidered  themfelves  as  a  body  of  people  diflinifl  from 
the  reft  of  the  nation,  and  were  ready,  upon  the  fliortefl 
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nadcc,  to  fecond  ihe  infiirrcclionsof  their  chiefs.  Their 
'  habits  weic  now  rcConned  hy  an  aCl  of  iegiikture,  and 
tht;y  were  compelled  10  wear  clotlu-s  of  the  common  fa- 
lliion.  But  what  comriliuicd  rtill  more  to  their  real 
felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  jftrifdittioii 
whicli  their  chitftains  exerted  over  them.  Die  power 
of  tlieir  chieftaini  was  totally  dcllroycd,  and  every  fub- 
jc(ft  in  that  pirt  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  a  pariici- 
pation  in  the  common  liberty. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  duke  of  Ciun- 
bcrland  returned  to  Kl.mders,  where  he  relumed  the 
command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means 
equal.  The  French  carried  every  ihingbefore  them  ; 
and  they  reduced  under  their  dommions  all  thofc  lining 
towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rou^h,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces. 
Tlicy  gained  a  confiderablc  victory  at  Roiicroux ;  which, 
however,  coll  them  as  naany  men  as  they  deflroyed  of 
tlie  enemy;  but  thefe  they  could  more  eafily  fpare,  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous.  Another  victory  which 
they  obtained  at  La  Fcldt,  ferved  to  dcprcl's  the  allied 
army  ftill  lower.  But  the  taking  of  Bergcn-op-zoom, 
the  rtrongelt  fortification  of  Brabant  reduced  the  Dutch 
to  a  (late  of  defperation. 

Thefe  vi>.1ories  and  fucceifes  in  Flanders  were,  how- 
ever, counterbalanced  by  almoll  equal  difappoiinuicnis. 
In  Italy,  the  marlhal  Belleille's  brotlier,  aiiempiing  to 
penetrate,  at  the  head  of  54,000  men,  into  Piedmont, 
was  defeated  and  killed.  A  rteet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  fuccefs.  Two 
others  were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  defccnt  upon 
the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  and  the  other  to  carry 
on  the  operations  in  the  Eall  Indies  ;  but  thtfe  were 
attacked  by  Anfon  aad  Warren,  and  nine  of  their  Ihips 
taken.  Soon  after  this,  commodore  Fox,  with  fix  Ihips 
of  war,  took  above  40  French  Ihips  richly  laden,  from 
St  Domingo  ;  and  foon  after  this  the  French  fleet  was 
defeated  by  admiral  Hawkc,  who  took  feveil  Ihips  of 
the  line  and  feveral  frigates. 

For  a  long  time  Louis  had  been  defirous  of  a  gene- 
ral tranquillity  ;  and  this  defirc  he  had  even  cx]'rcircd 
to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  taken  priloncr  at  the 
battle  of  La  Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  ad- 
mirals at  fea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  cledion  of  a 
lladtholder  in  Holland  who  gave  fpirit  to  the  oppoli- 
tion  ;  all  thefe  contributed  to  make  him  weary  of  the 
war,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  accomniudaiion.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wilhed  for,  but  had  been 
afliamcd  to  demand.  A  congrefs,  therefore,  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
following  terms.  I.  That  all  prifjuers  on  each  fide 
ftould  be  mutually  given  up,  and  allcon<]ucfts  rtllortd. 
3.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placenti^,  and  Guallal- 
la,  Ihould  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  a|>parent  to  the 
Spanilh  crown  ;  after  whom  ihcfc  dcuiiinions  Ihould  re- 
turn to  the  iioufc  of  Aullria.  5.  That  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  Ihould  be  dcmolilhed  ; 
and  that  the  Britiih  Ihip  annually  fent  with  llaves  to  the 
coaflof  New  Spain,  Ihould  have  this  privilrgecoiitiniicd 
for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king  of  I'ruliia  Ihould  be 
confirmed  in  the  polfclfion  of  Silclia,  and  ihat  the  queen 
of  Hungary  IliouM  be  fecurtd  in  the  pollclhon  of  her 
patrimonial  dominions.  But  the  mi.ft  mortifying claufe 
was,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  fltould  iinnicJiaccly, 


after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  fend  two  pcrfoii.i:  of    irii»;«. 

rank  to  France  as  hollagcs,  until  rcllituiion  fliould  he  " « ' 

made  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  Briiilii  conqucfis 
made  during  the  war.  No  mention  wa^  made  ol  ihc 
fearching  Britiih  veflcls  in  the  Amcricaji  Iras,  though 
this  was  the  original  caufc  ol  the  quarrel.  Tl:c  limits 
of  their  refpcdivc  policlliuns  in  North  Aintrica  were 
not  afccriaintd  ;  nor  did  they  rcctivc  aiiy  equivalent 
for  thofe  forts  which  tht-y  rcliorcd  to  the  cicniy.  4)* 

In  the  year  1751,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  cfD<a'.i>"f 
a  pleurify  thought  at  lirll  to  be  no  way  dangen  i;s.     He  ■'"  pr!"^* 
was  greatly  regretted;  lor  his  good  nature  had  ren-"'^*''- 
dcrcd  him  I'opiilar,  and  thofe  whooppoftd  il;e  picltut 
adminiltr.itiou  had   grounded  all  their  hopes  of  redrcis 
tipon  his  acccdion  to  the  throne. 

Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in  the  year  I7^9,  a 
fcheme  was  entered  upon,  which  the  nation  in  general 
imagined  wouk!  be  very  advantageous.  This  was  the 
encouraging  thole  who  liad  been  difcharged  the  army 
or  navy  to  ucconie  fettlcrs  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  coun- 
try is  cold,  harrtn,  and  almoft  incapable  of  cidiivaiioii.  ^j, 
Neverthclcfs,  on  account  of  this  barren  f|  ot,  the  tng-  Hoa:Iti«> 
lilh  and  French  renewed  the  war,  which  f  on  after  "'"•■*•■>*• 
fpread  with  liich  terrible  devaflation  over  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  poilcllion  of  this  country  w;s  reckoned 
necclfary  to  defend  the  Englifli  colonics  to  tlic  north, 
and  to  prcfcrve  their  fiperioriiy  in  the  fiflierits  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however,  who  had  been 
long  fettled  in  tlie  back  parts,  refolvcd  to  ufc  every 
method  to  difpolfefs  tITe  new  comers,  and  fpiriicd  up 
the  Indians  to  begin  hoftilities.  Another  fource  of  dil- 
pute  alfo  fprung  up  foon  after  in  the  fame  part  of  ilic 
world.  The  French,  pretending  to  have  tirfl  difco- 
vered  the  niouih  of  the  river  Millilippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
eall,  quite  to  the  Apalichian  mouniaiijs  on  the  weil. 
In  order  to  alFcrt  their  claims,  as  they  found  feveral 
Englilh  who  had  fettled  beyond  thefe  mountains,  they 
difpolTelied  them  of  their  new  fctilcmeDis,  and  built 
fuch  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

Negociations,  mutual  accufations,  and  hofliliiies,  firfl 
took  place  between  the  two  powers  ;  at  length,  in  1 7  j(i, 
four  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Britiih  in 
America  at  once.  Colonel  Monkton  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  upon  ihc 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Johr.fon  was  fent 
againfl  Crown  Point  ;  General  Shirley  agaid  Niagara, 
to  fccure  the  fons  on  the  river;  and  General  Braddock 
againfl  Fort  du  (.)iiefnc.  In  thefe  expeditions,  Monk- 
ton  was  fuccefsful ;  Johnfon  alio  was  vidopous,  thoiiph 
he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  againll  which  he  was  fent; 
Shirley  was  thought  to  have  loll  the  feafon  of  ope- 
ration by  delay  ;  and  Braddock  was  defeated  aud 
killed. 

In  return  for  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Britiih  made  re* 
prifals  at  fea  :  and  in  this  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
the  French  navy  was  unable  (o  recover  iifclf  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  (hat  was  lliortly  alter  dcclareJ 
on  both  fides.  The  firft  flcp  of  the  French  was  to 
threaten  an  invafion.  Several  bodies  of  their  irixips 
were  lent  down  to  the  coafts  that  lay  opjwiite  to  the 
Britiih  lliorts  ;  thefe  were  inftruclcd  in  the  manner  of 
embarking  and  relandiog  from  tlat-boiiomcd  boats, 
which  were  made  in  great  nustbcrs  lor  chat  expedition. 
4  M  2  The 
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IVilairi.    Tiic  mi;'.ibcr  of  incu  amounted  to  Jo, 000 :  hut  all  dif- 

'       >' '  tovcrtil    the    iiinioll    reUiihncc    to   the    iiiuitriakiiiij. 

The  ininiltry  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  applied  to 
the  Diiich  for  6000  men,  whieh  ihcy  were  l)y  ueaiy 
oblii!;cd  to  fiirnilh  in  cafe  of  an  iiivalioii.  This  fiipply 
W4S  refufcil  ;  the  Dutch  alleging,  liiat  ihcir  treaty  was 
to  fen  I  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  adu.il,  and  not  a  tlireat- 
ened,  iuvafioii.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  he  could 
Kot  liave  the  Dmch  forces  till  their  aliillancc  would  be 
too  laic,  delilled  entirely  from  his  deniaRd  ;  and  the 
Dutch  wiih  great  amity  returned  hiui  thanks  for  with- 
drawing his  rcqueft.  Upon  this,  10,000  Htliians  and 
Hiiioverians  were  brought  over.  But  this  occalioned 
greit  difcomcnt.  The  niiniftry  were  reviled  for  fuch 
difgractful  condefcenlion,  as  if  tlic  nation  was  unable 
to  defend  itfelf.  The  people  only  dcniandtd  a  vigo- 
rous exertion  of  their  own  internal  Itrength,  and  then 
feared  no  force  that  could  be  led  to  invade  them. 

The  Britilh  invafion,  however,  never  took  place:  but 
a  French  army  landed  in  Minorca,  and  invclted  the  ci- 
tadel of  St  Philip's,  which  was  reckoned  the  flrongefl 
in  Europe  ;  but  the  garrifon  was  weak,  and  no  way 
fitted  to  rtand  a  vigorous  liege.  To  raife  this  fiege, 
admiral  Byng  was  difpatched  with  a  fquadron  of  ten 
men  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or  at  any 
rate  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrifon.  This 
lafl  he  reckoned  too  hazardous  an  undertaking  ;  nor 
did  he  even  attempt  it.  Soon  after,  a  French  fleet  ap- 
peared nearly  equal  in  force  to  his  own  ;  but  the  ad- 
miral refolved  to  act  only  upon  the  dcfenlive.  The 
French  advanced  ;  a  flight  engagement  cnfucd  with 
part  of  the  Knglifli  fleet  ;  after  which,  the  French 
ilowly  failed  away,  and  another  opportunity  never  oc- 
curred of  coining  to  h  clofer  engagement.  After  this, 
it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  return  to  Gib- 
raltar to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  im- 
jn-aiflicable.  For  this  conduft  Byng  was  brought 
home  under  arrcfl,  tried,  and  fenienced  to  death. 
His  fcntent'e  was  to  be  lliot  ;  and  he  fuffered  with  the 
greatell  refolutiou,  after  delivering  a  paper  filled  with 
proiert.uions  of  his  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous 
intention. 

After  the  coiiqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared 
that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  tiicy  ihould  fuftain 
in  their  colonies  on  the  king  of  Britain's  dominions  in 
Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of  London,  eager  to 
preferve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court 
of  RnlFia,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  a  body  of 
50,000  Rufiians  fliould  be  ready  to  adt  in  the  Bri- 
fi(h  fcrvice,  in  cafe  Hanover  fliould  be  invaded  by  the 
French.  For  this  the  czarina  was  to  receive  100,000  1. 
annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  op- 
))ofcd  by  the  king  of  PrulTia.  He  had  long  conlider- 
ed  himfelf  as  guardian  of  the  interefls  of  Germany, 
and  was  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten- 
ed to  deluge  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbarians. 
Befides,  he  was  already  apprized  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Aullrians  and  Rulhans,  by  which  the  latter 
were  to  enter  the  empire  and  flrip  him  of  his  late  coii- 
qaefl  of  Silefia.  He  therefore  declared,  thai  he  would 
not  fufTcr  any  foreign  forces  to  enter  the  empire,  either 
as  auxiliaries  or  principals.  The  king  of  Britain  now 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  his  Ruffian  connexion, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  PrulTia.  As 
both  monarchs  wilhed  only  to  prevent  the  invaiion  of 
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Gtrmany,  they  fnon  came  to  .-in  agreement  to  sfTifl 
cacli  other  nuuually.  From  iliis  liUiaiicc  a  new  coni- 
biuaiion  took  ))laee  among  ihc  European  powers,  quiic 
oppofite  to  the  former  ;  and  their  forces  were  dravMi 
out  in  the  following  manner.  Britain  oppofeJ  France 
in  America,  Alia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attack- 
ed Hanover  ;  which  the  king  of  I'ruflia  uiuitriook  to 
protect,  while  Britain  proniilcd  him  troops  and  money 
to  alFilt  his  operations.  Auflria  had  their  aims  on  tlie 
dominions  of  Prullia,  and  drew  the  tlcflor  of  Saxony 
into  the  lame  dcligns.  In  thefe  views  the  Auitrians 
were  ftcondcd  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Rufha,  who 
had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  ftttlemcnt  in  the  wefl  of 
Europe. 

'Fhus  the  king  of  Pruffia  lanched  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  having  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  liis  ally, 
while  the  moll  potent  flatcs  of  Europe  were  his  ania- 
gouifls.  He  now  perlormed  exploits  perhaps  uiuqual- 
icd  in  the  annals  of  modern  ages  ;  for  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia.  Tlit  Britifll 
miniflry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diverfion  in  his  favour, 
]>lanncd  an  enterprize  agaiiill  the  coall  ol  France.  The 
dellinaiion  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  purpofe  was 
kept  a  profound  fecret.  At  lafl  it  appeared  before 
Rochlord  ;  where  the  comuiauders,  having  trifled  away 
their  time  in  deliberating  how  to  proceed,  ftcurcd  the 
little  illand  to  Aix,  an  eafy  and  an  ufelefs  conquefl : 
foon  after  which,  they  returned  home,  wiiliout  attempt- 
ing any  thing  elfe.  By  this  mifcarriage  the  minillry 
were  fo  difcouragcd,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning the  king  of  Prulfia  to  his  fate  ;  and  the  king 
was  aiHually  meditating  a  ncgociation  of  this  nature, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expodulations  of  his 
diltrcfl'ed  ally.  From  motives  of  geueroliiy,  therefore, 
more  than  of  intercff,  it  was  refolved  to  continue  to  af- 
fifl  him  ;  and  fuccefs,  which  had  long  fled  from  the 
Britilh  arms,  once  more  began  to  return  with  double 
fplcndour. 

It  was  in  the  Eafl  Indies  where  this  returning  fuc- 
cefs firft  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  which  fee 
the  article  Indostan)  ;  and  their  conquefls  in  the  weft- 
ern  part  of  the  world  were  about  this  time  flill  more 
fplcndid  than  thofe  in  the  ealf.  But  thefe  fucccfles 
niurt,  partly  at  leaf!,  be  afcribed  to  the  vigorous  adnii- 
niflration  of  Mr  William  Pitt,  who  about  this  linie 
came  into  power.  An  expedition  was  fct  on  foot  a- 
gainfl  Cape  Breton,  under  general  Amhcrfl:  and  admi- 
ral Bofcavven  ;  another,  under  general  Abercrombie, 
againft  Crow-n  Point  and  Ticonderago  ;  and  a  third, 
under  brigadier-general  Forbes,  againft  Fort  du  Qiiefne. 
The  fortrefs  of  Louifburg,  which  defended  the  illand 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  ftrong  both  by  nature  and 
art  ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  commander  vi- 
gilant, and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  landing.  But  the  aflivity  of  the  Britifli  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle  ;  the  place  was  furrendercd  by 
capitulation,  and  its  fortifications  were  dcmoliflicd. 
The  expedition  againft  Fort  du  ^uefne  was  equally 
fuccefsful  ;  but  that  againft  Crown  Point  once  more 
mifcarried.  fjeneral  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French 
in  their  entrenchments,  was  repulfed  with  great  llaugh- 
icr,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George. 
But  though  in  this  rcfpeil  the  Britilh  arms  were  un- 
fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1758 
was  greatly  in  their  favour.    The  taking  of  Fort  du 
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Q;icrne  fcrvcd  to  rciiiove  from  ihcir  colonicb  ilic  terror  cfcapf  or  advincc,  he  wjs  compelled  10  fign  a  capitu- 

o(   the  iiiciirlioiis  of  the  luiiians,  while  it  iiiicrnipted  lation  by  which  ihf  whole  army  laid  dowa  ibcir  anus 

the  corrcf|)oiidciice  along  a  ciiaiii  of  forts  with  which  and  were  difpcrfcd  into  dilicrent  quarters  of  canionc- 

tlie    French  had  environed   the    Britilli  fctilcnicnis   in  nicnt.     iiy   this  reniarkalile  capitulation,  which   was 

America,   fo   that   the  i'uccctding  campaign    proniifed  called  the  cafitulation  of  Clcfter  Seven,  Ilanovrr  was 

great  fnccefs.  obliged  to  fubmit  q'licily  10  the  French,  who  were  now 

In  1759,  "  was  rcfolved  to  attack  the  French  in  fc-  determined    to  turn   their  arms  agaiiill  the  ki.ig  of 

veral  parts  of  their  empire  ai  once.     General  Amiurll  Pnillia. 

with  a  body  of  12,000  men  was  commanded  to  attack         Soon  after  this  capit'ilation,  both    fides    began    to  Tlic'Hane' 

Cro>vn   Point;   General  Wolfe  wis  to  undtriakc   the  complain  liiat  the  treaty  was  not  ilriflly  obfcrved.  The  »cTian« 

licgc  of  Qiiebcc  ;  while  General  Pridcaiix  and  Sir  W'll-  Hanoverians    exclaimed    againll  the  rapacity  of   the  "'"^  "P 

liam  Johnfon   were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near   the  French  general,  and  the  hrutaliiy  of  his  fold:crs.    The  *"'■'• 
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cataracts  of  Niagara.  This  lall  expedition  was  the  firll 
that  fiicceeded.  The  (lege  was  begiui  with  vigour, 
and  promiled  an  cal'y  coiiqiicft ;  but  general  Prideaux 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  burlting  of  a  moriar, 
fo  that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  general  Jolin- 
fon.     A  body  of  French  troops,  fcnfiblc  of  the  import- 


French  rcioncd  the  ch3r;;c  agaiuft  them  ;  acciifcd 
them  of  infoltncc  and  infurrcition  ;  and,  being  fcn- 
fiblc  of  their  own  fuperiority,  rcfolved  to  bind  them 
ilriaiy  to  their  terms  of  agreement.  The  Hanove- 
rians only  wilhcd  for  a  pretence  to  take  arms,  and  a  gc- 
ncrjl  to  head  them.  Neither  were  long  wanting.  Tlic 


ance  of  the   place,  attempted   to  relieve  it ;  but  were  oppredions  of  the  tax-gatherers  whom  the  French  had 

utterly  defeated  and  difperfed  ;   foon  after  which,   the  .-.ppointed,  were  coiilidcrtd  as  fo  fcvere,  that  the  army 

garrifon  furrendercd  prifoners  of  war.     On  his  arrival  rofc  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  their  country,  while 

at  the  tons  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  general  Ferdinand,   jirince  of  Brunfwick,  put  himfell  at   tluir 

Ainherll  found   them  deferted  and  dellroyed.     There  head.     As  (oon  as  this   was  known  iu  Britain,  large 

now   remained,  therefore  but  one  decilivc  blow  to  re-  fupplies  were  granted  both  for  the  rci\ice  of  the  king 

dace  all   North  America  under  the  Briiilh  dominion ;  of  Prullia,  and  to  enable  the  Hanoverian  army  to  act 

and  this  was  by  the  taking  of  ^icbcc  *   the  capital  of  vigoroully  in  conjundion   with  him.     A  fmall  body  of 

Canada.     This  expedition  was  commanded  by  admiral  Briiilh  forces  was  lent  over  to  join  prince  Fcrdiiund 

Saunders  and  general  Wolfe.     The  entcrprizc  was  at-  nnder  the  duke  of  MarlboroiiJh.  Alter  fomc  inconlidcr- 

icndcd  with  difficulties  which  appeared   unfurmount-  able  fiicccircs  at  Crevclt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  Ay- 

ablc  ;   but  all  thefe  difficulties   were   got  over  by  the  ing,  the  command   of  the  Briiifli  forces  devolved  on 


conduv't  of  general  Wolfe,  and  the  bravery  of  his  men. 
He  engaged  ami  put  to  tiight  the  French  under  Mont- 
calm ;  but,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Bi  itilh,  their  ge- 
neral was  killed  in  the  adion.    The  furrender  of  Q^ie- 
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lord  George  Sackville.     A  mifunderllanding  arofc  be-  French  dc- 
twecn  liim  and  prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  at  f'^"^'' " 
the  battle   of  Minden   that  was  fOuglit  Ihortly  after.  ^'"»<'"»- 
Lord  George  pretended  that  he  did  no:  undcrfland  the 
bee  was  the  coiifequcnce  of  this   viflory,  which  was  orders  lent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  confequcnce  did 
ibon  followed   by  the  cellion  of  all  Canada.     The  fol-  not  obey   them.     The  allies  gained  the  victory,  which 
lowing  feafon,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  cf-  would  have  been   more   decifive  had  the  Britilli  com- 
fort to  recover  the  city  ;   but    by  the  reliilution  of  go-  mandcr  obeyed  his  orders.    He  was  foon  after  recalled, 
vcrnor  Murray,  and   the    appearance  of  a  Britilh  fleet  tried  by  a  court-martial,   foi;nd  guilty  of  difobcdicncc, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Colvile,  they  were  obliged  and  declared  incapable  of  ferving  in  any  military  coni- 
to  abandon  the  cnierprize.     The  whole  province  was  mand  for  the  future.  J^^^ 
foon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  aiJlivity  of  gc-          After  this  vidory  it  was  imagined,  that  one  rein-  Uerni»n 
neral  Amherft,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capi-  forcement  more  of  Briiilh  troops  would  terminate  the  warconti- 
tulatc,  and  it  has  fincc  remained  annexed  to  the  Bri-  war  in  favour  of  the  allies  ;  and  that  rcinfoiccmcniwas  """'  *'"'' 
li.h  empire.     About   the  fame   time   alfo  the  illand  of  quickly  fent.     The  Briiilh  army  in  Germany  was  aug- ^j'^'^'""'"^ 
Guadaloupe  was  reduced  by  commodore  More  and  gc-  mcnted  to  upwards  of  30,000  men,  and  fanguine  hopes 
neral  Hopfon.  ofconquelt  were  generally  entcriained.    Thcfc  hopes, 
The  Britilh  affairs  in  Germany  had  at  the  beginning  however,  were  foon  found  to  be  ill  founded.  The  allies 
of  the  warworn  a  very  unfavourable  afpet^.    The  Ha-  were  defeated  at  Corbach  ;   but  retrieved  their  honour 
noverians  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Kxdorf.     A  virtory  at  Warbourgh  followed   flioiily 
who  was  greatly  o itnumbcred  by  the  enemy.     He  was  after,  and  another  at  Zieicnberg  :   but   then  they  ful- 
driven  beyond  the  Wcfer,  the  palfagc  of  which  might  fcred  a  defeat  at  Comprn  ;  alter  which,  both  fides  re- 
have  been  difputcd   with    fomc   appearance  of  fiiccefs;  tired  into  winter-q.iancrs.                                                        44j 
but  the  French  were  futfercd  to   pafs  it  unmo'.elled.         On  the  jjth  of  ©L'^tober  1760,  happened  the  death  Death  of 
The  Hanoverians  were  driven  from  one  pirt  of  the  of  king  George  11.     He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,  k.ng  ^f^- 
country  to  another,  till   at  length   they  made  a  (land  and  obifcrved  10  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  was    • 
near  a  village  called  Hjjh-nkick,  where  it  was  hoped  fine,  he  would  t.ikc  a  walk  into  the  gardens  of  Ken- 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  have  the  lead  oppor-  fington,  where  he  then  refidcd.     In  a  few  minutes  af- 


my 
tunity  of  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  The 
Hanoverians,  however,  left  the  field  of  b.iiile  to  the 
French,  after  a  fiint  relilkancc.  Their  enemies  pur- 
fued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards  Stade  ;  by  which 
means  he  marched  into  a  country  from  whence  he  could 

neither  procure  provilions  nor  attack  the  enemy  with  .  .        .  .1,-1 

any  hopes  of  fucccfs.    Here,  being  unable  cither  to    and  33J  of  his  rci£U.    Aa  aiiemri  was  made  10  bleed 


ler  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall 
down  upon  the  floor.  The  noife  of  this  bringing  his 
attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed  ; 
where  he  driircd  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princcfs 
Amelia  might  be  fent  for  :  but  before  Ihe  could  reach 
the  apartment,  he  expired,  in  the  77ihycar  of  his  age, 
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Ilim,  but  witlio'.it  tfFccft ;  and  aftci'warJs  llic  furgeons, 
upon  opening  him,  difcovered  that  the  right  ventricle 
ot'  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  a  gr-at  quantity  of 
blood  difcharged  through  the  aperture. 

King  George  III.  afcendcd  the  throne  aiuldrt  the 
greatell  fuccellcs  both  by  fea  and  land.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  the  etfiiris  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  were  truly  allonilhing.  The  king  of  PriUlia  re- 
ceived a  fubfily  ;  a  large  body  of  Engliih  forces  com- 
manded the  cxicnfivc  peninlula  of  India  ;  another  army 
of  20,000  men  confirmed  their  conquefis  in  North  A- 
nierica  ;  30,000  men  were  employed  in  Germany ; 
and  a  great  many  more  were  difperfed  in  the  dirt'erent 
garrifons  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  but  all  this 
was  lurpaflcd  by  the  allonilhing  naval  force,  which 
carried  command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  an- 
nihilated the  French  maritime  power.  The  courage 
and  conduft  of  the  Engliih  admirals  excelled  every  thing 
tliat  had  been  heard  of  before  ;  neither  luperior  force 
nor  nunnber,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  tlie  tempeft,  could 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawkc  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  an  equal  number  of  French  fliips,  in 
Quiberon  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  in  the  midll: 
of  a  tempeft,  during  the  darknefs  of  night,  and,  what 
a  fcaman  fears  ftill  more,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  a 
rocky  fliorc. 

As  foon  as  his  prefcnt  majefty  had  met  with  his 
parliament,  which  wason  November  i8ih  i76o,he  con- 
firmed the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  allurances  of 
liis  intentions  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  people  were  in  fome  meafure 
weary  with  conqnefls;  efpecially  with  thofe  in  Ger- 
many, from  which  they  never  could  hope  for  any  folid 
advantage,  and  which  were  gained  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  to  the  nation.  Difputes  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  German  war  were  carried  on,  and  the  ge- 
neral run  of  popular  opinion  feemed  to  be  rather  againfl 
than  for  it.  For  fome  time,  however,  no  change  took 
place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  1761, 
propofals  of  peace  were  made  between  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr  Stanley 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  M.  Bully  to  London  :  bat  the 
French  deligning  to  draw  Spain  into  a  confederacy 
with  thefti,  feem  not  to  have  been  fincere  in  their  in- 
tentions; and  thus  th°  treaty  came  to  nothing.  An 
enterprize  was  projefted  againfl  the  illand  of  Belleille, 
near  the  coift  of  France^  which  was  condnefed  by 
commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgfonf.  The 
place  was  conquered,  with  the  lofs  of  1800  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Britiih  ;  and  how- 
ever unimportant  this  conqucft  might  be,  the  rejoic- 
ings on  account  of  it  were  great.  In  Germany,  the 
campaign  was  unfuccefsful  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
At  lirft,  indeed,  they  drove  the  French  quite  out  of 
the  territory  of  Hclle,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of 
Caffel ;  but  being  defeated  at  Stangcrode,  they  were 
forced  to  raifc  the  liege,  retire  behind  Dyniel,  and 
again  abandon  HclFe  to  their  enemies.  Here  they 
were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  French  ;  who,  tho* 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  making  ihcmfclvcs  maftcrsof  Munflcr  and 
Brunfwick. 

All  this  time  an  appearance  of  negociation  had  been 
carried  on;  but  at  lad  the  French  having  brought 
their  deligns  with  the  court  of  Spain  lo  a  bearing,  Mr 


Bully  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial,  fignify-    Pritain. 

ing,  that,    in  order  to  clUblilli  the  peace  on  a   lading  ' " ' 

foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  induced  to 
guaranty  the  treaty;  and  to  prevent  the  difiijrences 
which  then  fubliiled  between  Britain  and  Spain  from 
producing  a  frelh  war  in  Europe,  he  propofed,  that  in 
this  negociation,  the  three  points  which  had  been  dif- 
puted  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  mighc 
be  finally  fettled.  Fird,  the  rclUiution  o(  fome  cap- 
tures tnade  upon  the  SpaniQi  fiag.  Secondly,  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Spanifh  nation  to  fifli  upon  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Thirdly,  the  demolition  of  the  Eng- 
liih fettlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This 
memorial  was  returned  as  wholly  inadmiflible.  Mr 
Pitt  declared,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  his  mafter,  and  incompatible 
with  the  lincerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  any  fur- 
ther mention  of  fuch  a  circumdance.  ^^g 

Mr  Pitt  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  tlie   fi- Kpanllh 
niftcr  defigns  of  Spain,  propofed  immediately  to  de- warpro- 
clare  war  againft   that  kingdom.     But   this  propofal  r"'"'^d  by 
being  rejected,  he  refigned  his  employment  of  fecreta-  '"" 

ry  offlate;  after  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Chat- j^e  refit^n? 
ham,  and  had  a  penlion  of  3000/.  per  annum  fettled  nnd  is  trc.' 
upon  him  for  three  lives.  ated  carl  of 

Soon  after   this,  however,  the   new  adminiftration  Chathana. 
found  that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  and  war  was  de-    ^  450 
clared  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.     As  Portu- !^  ^y^' 
gal  was  a  ufeful  ally  of  Britain,  it  was  refolved  by    f^'"' 
the  French  and   Spaniards  to   attack  that   kingdom, 
which  was  then  in  no  capacity  of  defending  itfclf.  The 
Portuguefe  monarch  was  by  the  mod  haughty  memo- 
rials commanded  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  againft 
Britain,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  P'rance 
and  Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
promifcd  to  obfervc  a  drift  neutrality,  and  urged   the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  Britain;   this 
moderate  and  reafonable    reply  only   drew  on  more 
haughty  and  infulting  anfwers.     His  Portuguefe    ma- 
jedy,  however,  continued  tortjeft  their  propofals  in 
the  mod  refolute  manner ;  and  concluded   his  lad  de- 
claration with  thefe  words,  that  "  it  would  affeft  him 
lefs,  though  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity  of  which  the 
great  Judge  is  the  fole  arbiter,  to  let  the  lad  tile  of 
his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faithful  fubjefts  fpill  the 
lad  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to   facrifice,  together 
with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  all  that  Portugal  holds 
mod  dear;  and  to  fubmit,  by  fuch  extraordinary  means, 
to  become  an  unheard  of  example  to  all  pacific  powers, 
who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
neutrality,  whenever  a  war  fhall  be  kindled  between 
other  powers  with  which  the  former  arc  connt fted  by       451 
defenfive  treaties."   This  declaration  was  made  on  the  France  and 
27th  of  April  1762  ;  and  foon  after   France  and  Spain  ^P^'" ''^" 
jointly  declared  war  sgaind  Portugal.  a'^'a'i'nft'"' 

As  the  dcfign  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  in  ^^r'tugal. 
making  war  with  Portugal,  was  profcfledly  to  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  the  military  and  commercial  ufc  of 
the  ports  of  that   kingdom,  their  principal  endeavours 
were  aimed  at  the  two  great  ports  w  here  the   Britiih       452 
ufed   to   relide,  viz.  Oporto   and    Liibon.     With  this  Pcnugal 
view,  three  inroads  were  to  be  made  ;  one  to  the  north  ;  '""ded. 
another  more  to   thefouth;  while  the  third  was  made 
in  the  middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fudain  thefe  two 
bodies,  and  preferve  a  communication  between  them. 

The 
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The  firft  LuJy  of  troops  was  couimanJcu  oy  liie  uur- 
'  quis  of  Savria  ;  and  eiKcrcd  tlie  nonli  tall  angle  of 
Portugal,  uurching  towards  Miranda.  This  town 
might  poini)ly  have  retarded  their  progrcfs,  had  not  a 
powder  magazine  been  blown  n^  by  accident  j  and  the 
Spaniards  entered  on  the  9tii  of  W.iy  by  the  breaches 
made  by  this  explolion.  from  ilitiicc.  ilu-y  marched 
to  Braganza,  wliicli  furrcndcrcd  lix  dayj.idcr  Miranda. 
Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  nunner;  every  thing  was 
clear  before  them  to  the  banks  ot  the  Douro;  and  they 
became  niaflers  of  aimoft  the  whole  exi.;ii(ivc  province 
of  Tralos  Montcs.  Oporto  was  given  up  lor  loll,  and 
the  admiralty  prepared  tranfpons  to  carry  off  the  effects 
of  the  Britiih  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
however,  the  career  of  this  body  was  Hopped.  The 
peafants,  animated,  and  guided  by  fonie  Briiilh  officers, 
feized  a  difficult  j'afs,  and  drove  the  ene^ny  back  to 
Moncorvo. 

The  fecond  body  of  Spaniards  entered  the  province 
of  Bcira,  at  the  villages  called  l\il  de  I\lula,  -iuA  I'al 
dc  Coclha.  They  were  joined  by  flrong  detaciinients 
araonnting  to  ahuofl  the  wholcarmy  in  Tralos  Monies  ; 
and  immediately  laid  fiegc  to  Almeida,  the  llrongcll 
and  beft  provided  place  on  the  fromiers  of  Portugal. 
This  place  was  defended  with  fulhcient  refolinion  ; 
bnt,  like  the  reft,  was  obliged  to  fnrrcnder  on  the 
25th  of  Augiill.  The  Spaniards  then  over-ran  the 
whole  territory  of  Callel  Branco,  a  principal  dillrid  of 
the  province  of  Bcira,  making  their  way  foiithward 
until  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  Tagns.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  army  in  the  held,  and  they  could  Bot  think  of 
oppoling  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  that 
conld  be  done  was  by  the  defence  of  pallcs,  ikirniilh, 
and  furprife. 

By  this  time  the  comit  of  La  Lippe  Backebnrg  had 
arrived  in  Portugal,  to  theinexprelliblcjoy  ofthewliolc 
nation.  The  third  Spanifli  army  had  allemblcd  on  the 
frontiers  of  Eftramadura,  with  a  dclign  to  invade  the 
province  of  Alentcjo;  and  had  this  body  of  troops 
been  joined  to  theotheis,  they  would  probably,  in  fpitc 
of  all  oppofition,  have  forced  their  way  to  Liflwn  it- 
felf;  had  it  aded  feparaiely  it  might  have  greatly 
diflrafted  the  defendants,  fo  as  to  enable  foiiie  other 
body  of  forces  to  penetrate  to  that  city.  The  count, 
therefore,  refolved  to  prevent  their  entrance  irao  the 
kingdom;  and  with  tliis  view  difpaiched  brigadier- 
general  Burgoync  to  attack  an  advanced  body  of  Spa- 
niards which  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  a  town  called 
Valeiitia  dc  Akaiilara.  On  the  2  7ih  of  Augull,  the 
town  was  furprifcd  ;  the  general  was  taken  who  in- 
tended to  have  commanded  in  the  invaiion,  together 
with  one  colonel,  two  captains,  and  i  7  fubaltern  of- 
ficers. One  of  the  beft  regiments  in  the  Spanilli  fer- 
vice  was  alio  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  thus  the  enemy 
were  in  all  probability  prevented  from  entering  Alen- 
tcjo. 

That  part  of  the  Spanidi  army  which  afled  in  the 
territory  of  Caftcl  Branco  had  made  thcmfelves  maftcrs 
of  feveral  important  palfes,  whicli  they  obliged  fomc 
bodies  of  Poringucfe  to  abandon.  The  combined  ar- 
my of  Britifli  and  Poriugncfe  pretended  to  retire  be- 
fore them,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  mountainous 
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tracts.  'liity  aiiackLd  tl-.trtar  of  the  allies,  but  were 
rcpidled  Willi  lofs.  StilJ,  hoAcvcr,  ihry  coniimitd 
mailers  of  the  country,  and  noiiiing  remained  but  the 
pallitgc  of  the  Tagiis  to  enable  ihcm  to  take  up  tlicir 
quarters  in  the  province  of  Alentcjo.  This  the  count 
deligiied  to  prevent  ;  and  in  this  fcrviee  general  Bur- 
goync was  employed,  who  formed  a  defigii  of  fur- 
prifing  thcni.  The  execiuion  was  committed  to  co- And  bye. 
lonel  Lee,  who,  in  the  night  of  Odobcr  6ih,  fell  loud  Lte. 
upon  their  rear,  difperfed  the  whole  body  with  confi- 
derable  flaughter,  deftroyed  their  magazines,  and  re- 
turned with  fcarcc  any  lofs.  The  fcafon  was  now  far 
advanced;  iminenfe  quantities  of  rain  fell;  the  roads 
Were  deftroyed  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having  feized  no 
advanced  polls  where  they  could  maintain  thenifclves, 
and  being  unprovided  with  magazines  for  the  fupport 
of  their  horfe,  every  where  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  ^^^ 

No  Icfs  fuccefsful  were  the  Britifli  arms  in  America  Hav^nnafr,. 
and  the  Kali-huiies.    From  tlie  t'rench  were  taken  the  &c.  takcu. 
illands  of  Mariiiiico,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Gra- 
nada ;  from  the  Spaniards,  tlie  ftrong  fortrefs  called 
Havaitiiah,  in  the  illanil  of  Cuba.     By  the  acquilition 
of  tlie  firft  mentioned  illands,  the  Britiih  became  the 
fole  and  undifturbtd  poifelTors  of  all  the  Caribbecs,  and 
licld  that  chain  of  innumerable  illands  which  forms aii 
immenle  bow,  extending  from  the  caftern  point  of  Hif- 
paniola,  almoft   to  the  continent  of  South  America. 
The  conqueft  of  the  Havaiiiuh  coft  a  number  of  brave 
men;  more  of  whom  were  deftroyed  by  the  climate 
tiian  the  enemy*.     It  was  in  this  place  that  the  ftecis  •  See  Ht- 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  call-  vjntat,. 
cd  \.\\t  galleons  and  fiota,  alliimbled,  before  they  tinally 
fct  out  on  their  voyage  for  Kuropc.     The  acquilition 
of  this  place,  therefore,  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advan-     ^,(, 
tages  which  can  be  acquired  in  w.ir.     It  was  a  mili- Immenfu 
tary  advantage  of  the  higheft  clafs:  it  was  equal  ior'"'"'<r 
the  greatcft  naval  viJlory,  by  its  tficcl  on  the  cucniy's ''"""* '" 
marine  ;  and  in  the  plunder  It  equalled  the  produce  of '"'P'*"* 
a  national  lubftdy.     Nine  of  tlic  enemy's  men  of  war, 
with  four  frigates,  were  taken  ;   three  of  their  capital 
ftiips  had  been  funk  in  the  harbour  at  the  beginniiig  of 
the  fiege ;  two  more  were  on  the  ftocks  in  great  tor- 
wardnefs,  and  thefc  were  deftroyed.     In  money  and 
valuable  merciianJifts,  the  plunder  did  not  f.ill  Ihort  of     ^^ . 
5,ooo,ocol.  ftcrling.     To  thii  fuccefs  in  il'.c  wcftcrn  Caj'turc 
part   of   the  world  may  be  added  tlic  capture  of  the  of  the  H«r^ 
Spauilli  regiftcr-iliip  called  the  Hnvioinc,  by  the  AiTivc  """cc. 
and   Favourite    king's   ihips.     This  hippcneJ  on  the 
lift  of  May  1762,  juft  as   Ihc  was  entering  one  of  the 
ports  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was  little  luort  of 
i,ooo,oool.  ftcrling.  ^^g 

In   the  Eaft  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken  Philippine* 
agaiaft  the  Philippine  illands,  which  was  conin.itted  lorcdutcd. 
colonel  Draper,  who  arrived   for  this  purpofe  at  Ma- 
drafs  in  the  latter  end  of  June  1762.     The  79ih  regi- 
ment was  the  only  regular  corps  that  could  be  fpared 
for  this  fcrviee.     Every  thing  wasconduelcd  with  the 
greatcft  celerity  and  judgment.     The  Britifli   forces 
landed  on  Manilla  on  the  24.111  of  September  ;  on  the 
6th  of  Odober  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender 
at  difcrction  ;  and  foon  after,  the  g.iUcon  Itound  from  M>nilU 
Manilla  to  .Acapuko,  laden  witli  rich  nicrchandifc,  logaiicou 
the  value  of  more  than  lialf  a  million,  was  taken  by  tlictakcu. 
frigates  called  the  Argo  and  Pauthcr.    By  the  conqueft 
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of  Manilla,  14  confiderable  idsnJs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kritifli  ;  which  from  ilicir  extent,  fertility,  and 
convenience  of  commerce,  fiirnilhed  the  materials  ofa 
great  kingdom.  By  this  acquil'uion,  joined  to  former 
fiicccires,  they  feciired  all  the  avenncs  of  the  Spanilh 
trade,  and  intcrrnpted  all  communications  between  the 
parts  of  their  vaft  bnt  uuconneiled  empire.  The  con- 
c\nel\  of  the  Havannah  had  cut  off,  in  a  great  mcafure, 
the  intercoiirfc  of  their  wealthy  continental  colonies 
with  Europe  :  the  rediiftion  of  the  Philippines  exclu- 
ded them  from  Afia  :  and  the  plunder  taken  was  far 
more  than  fufficicnt  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the 
expedition  ;  a  circnmftancc  not  very  common  in  modern 
wars.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half ; 
of  which  the  Eaft  India  company,  on  whom  the  charge 
of  the  enterprize  in  a  great  meafurc  lay,  were  by  con- 
trad  to  have  a  third  part. 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had  continued 
with  the  utuioft  violence  ;  the  allies  under  prince  b'er- 
dinand  had  continued  to  give  the  highelt  proofs  of 
their  valour,  but  no  decifivc  advantage  could  be  ob- 
tained againft  the  French.  It  was,  however,  no  long- 
er the  iuterefl  of  Britain  to  continue  a  deftruftive 
war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  fonunate  or 
glorious  to  that  i (land.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  flie 
had  conquered  a  tract  of  continent  of  immenfe  ex- 
tent. Her  American  territory  approached  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Afia,  and  came  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
llulFian  and  Chinefe  dominions.  She  had  conquered 
25  illands,  all  of  them  dillinguilhable  for  their  magni- 
tude, their  riches,  or  the  importance  of  their  fituation. 
By  fea  or  land  fhe  had  gained  12  battles,  had  reduced 
nine  fortified  cities,  and  near  4ocafllesand  forts.  She 
had  taken  or  deftroyed  above  100  Ihips  of  war  from 
her  enemies,  and  acquired  at  leafl;  L.  10,000,000  in 
plunder. 

By  fuch  unexampled  and  wide  extended  conquefls,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  dc- 
firous  of  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Pa- 
ris on  the  loth  of  February  176?.  The  terms  granted 
them  were  by  many  thought  too  favourable.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  were,  That  the  French  king  (lionld  relin- 
qui(h  all  claims  to  Nova  Scotia  :  that  he  fliould  like- 
wife  give  up  all  the  country  of  Canada  ;  and  that  for  the 
future  the  boundary  betwixt  the  Britifli  and  French  do- 
minions in  America  fliould  be  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  a- 
longthe  middle  of  the  river  Miffilippi  from  its  fource  to 
the  river  Ibberville,  and  from  thence  drawn  by  a  line 
along  themiddle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  fea.  The  illands  of  St  Pierre, 
Miquelon,  Martinico,  Gaudaloupe,  Marigalante,  t)eli- 
rade,  St  Lucia,  and  Belleille,  were  reftored  to  France  : 
Minorca,  Granada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  to  Britain.  In  A- 
frica,  the  illand  of  Goree  was  reftored  to  France  ;  and 
the  river  Senegal,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies, 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  all  the 
forts  and  faftories  taken  from  the  French,  were  re- 
ftored. In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were 
to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  countries,  fortrelfes,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  deflorate  of  Hanover,  the  duke  of 
Brunfwic,  and  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckebiirg,  re- 
flored.  With  regard  to  Spain,  the  Britilh  fortifications 
on  the  bay  of  Henduraswere  to  be  demoliflied  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  to  dcllft  from  their  claim  of  a  right  to 


fiih  on  the  Newfoundland  bank.     The  Havannah  was    BritaiB. 

reftored  ;  in  confcquence  of  which,  Florida,  St  Augu-  *'~~>'~-^ 

nine,  and  tlie  bay  of  PenGcola,  were  ceded  to  Britain, 

and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace  with  Portugal  : 

all  other  countries  not  particularly  mentioned  were    to 

be  reftored  to  their  rcfpeflive  owners  at  the  beginning 

of  the  war.  461 

The  conclufion  of  the  war  did  not  by  any  means  tend  Difcon- 

to  heal  thofe  divifions  which  had  arifcn  on  the  religna-  tents  Ih- 

tion  of  Mr  Pitt;  on  the  contrary,  it  furniflied  abun- '^''^"f'-''' <"' 

dant  matter  of  complaint  for  the  difcontentcd  party,  I  ^  '^^P.^' 
...  ,.  '    ,  ,  ,  11      I'on  01  this 

wliofe  views  leem  at  that  time  only  to  have  been  the  ^^^.^^y^ 

embarraflment  and  difturbance  of  an  adminiftration 
which  they  were  not  able  to  fiibvert.  At  the  time  the 
treaty  was  under  conlideration,  however,  only  fomc 
faint  attempts  were  made  to  oppofe  it  ;  but  it  foon 
appeared,  that  though  this  oppolition  had  proved  fo 
feeble,  the  fpirit  of  the  party  was  far  from  being  ex- 
hauftcd.  The  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  time  indeed  great- 
ly favoured  the  views  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  turbu- 
lence and  faction.  A  long  and  expeiilive  war  had 
drained  the  national  treafure,  and  greatly  increafed  the 
public  debt.  Heavy  taxeshad  already  bceiiimpofed,  and 
it  was  ftill  as  nereifary  to  keep  up  thefe,  and  even  to 
impofe  new  ones,  as  though  the  war  had  not  ceafed. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  con- 
quert  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  were  eafily 
induced  to  believe  that  adminiftration  arbitrary  and  op- 
prelllve,  which  continued  to  load  them  with  frefli  taxes 
after  fiich  great  fuccrlles  as  had  attended  the  Britiill 
arms  for  foine  years  paft.  g. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  new  adminiftra-  Great  ela- 
tion appear  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  wary  in  this  in.)ur  raif- 
refpefl.  Among  other  methods  of  raifing  the  fupplies  cdbythc 
for  1765,  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty  of  <^)''''=''""''- 
four  fiiillings  per  hoglhead  upon  cyder,  payable  by 
the  maker,  and  to  be  coUefted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  excil'es.  The  other  articles  of  fupply  furniflied 
alfo  matter  of  declamation  for  the  members  in  oppo- 
fition  ;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  fury  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  made  them  readily  imbibe  as  truth  whatever 
was  thrown  out  by  the  minority  in  their  psrliameiitary 
debates.  Befides  the  ulual  declamations  that  it  was 
opprelfive,  unconftitutional,  and  injurious  to  the  land- 
holder and  farmer,  thefmallnefs  of  tlie  fum  toberaifed 
by  it  was  now  urged.  This  was  faid  to  indicate  that 
the  fiipplying  the  wants  of  government  could  not  be 
the  fole  motive  for  impofing  fuch  a  duty.  It  was  far- 
ther urged,  with  much  ftiow  of  lamentation,  that  now 
the  houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  noblemen  of  the  firll 
rank  not  excepted,  were  liable  to  be  entered  and 
fearched  at  the  pleafiirc  of  excifemen,  a  proceeding 
which  they  denominated  in  exprefs  terms  "  a  badge 
of  llavcry."  Thus  it  was  fpokcn  of  throughout  all  the 
cyder  counties,  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  moil  of 
the  incorporations  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  ci- 
ty had  been  difpleafed  by  the  late  changes  in  admini- 
ftration, and  had  not  yet  recovered  their  good  humour. 
They  inftrufted  their  reprefentatives  to  oppofe  the 
pairing  of  the  bill  with  all  pofhble  vigour,  and  gave  in 
petitions  againft  it  to  every  branch  of  the  legillaturc  ; 
a  meafure  till  that  time  totally  unprecedented  ;  two 
protefts  were  alfo  entered  againft  it  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  ;  and  in  Ihort  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
thrown  into  an  almoft  uuiverfal  ferment. 

It 
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It  IS  not  to  be  dotibtcd  that  the  friends  of  adniini-  might  a(5l  as  the  paffiveiiiariimcnis  of  ihc  Ute  miiiifler, 
ftration  were  a!>lc  to  brin^  arguments  (ufficiently  plan-  who,  though,  from  coiilidcraiions  of  his  own  ptrfonal 
libic  in  favour  of  their  fcliemc  ;  but  the  iitmoll  torcc     fafciy,  he  had  thought  proper  ot  retire  from  liufmcfs 


of  reafon  will  go  bat  a  very  little  way  in  quieting  po- 
pular clainoiir  ;  and,  while  oppolliion  was  railing  a- 
gainft  miniftry  within  doors,  every  method  was  taken 
to  excite  the  fury  of  the  people  without.  Virulent 
libels,  the  audacity  of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing 
known  in  former  times,  now  made  their  appearance  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  general  intemperance  in  this  refpcfl, 
that  it  would  be  diilicuk  to  dcienninc  which  fide  paid 
leaft  regard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  decorum. 

In  the  niidll  of  this  general  ferment  the  earl  of  Bute 
unexpectedly  rcl'igned  iiis  place  of  firll  lord  of  the  trca- 
fury.  His  rcfignation  quickly  became  an  objeft  of 
general  fpeculation  ;  by  fome  he  was  highly  ctnlurcd 
for  leaving  his  friends  at  the  time  when  a  little  pcrfc- 
verancc  might  have  defeated  all  the  Jcfijinsof  his  ene- 
mies, and  cllablifhed  his  own  power  on  the  moft  folid 
foundation.  Such  conduct,  they  faid,  mull  difcourage 
the  friends  of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
propiirtionable  encoiragenient  to  its  aJverfarics  to  in- 
fult  it,  as  they  perceived  miniftry  unable  to  refill  the 
firft  gull  of  popular  fury.  Others  contended,  that  the 
earl  was,  perh.ips,  the  lead  infiueiictd  by  popular  opi- 
nion of  any  man  in  tiie  world.  He  had  demonftrated 
his  firmnefs  by  taking  a  lead  in  the  dangerous  but  ne- 
ceffary  affair  of  concluding  peace  j  and,  this  being  ac 
conipliilied,   he  had  fully  obtained  his  end,  and   per 


yet  had  not  abandoned  his  ambitious  projtfts,  but 
continued  to  direct  every  thing  as  though  lie  had  fiill 
been  prefcnt.  Oppofition  to  the  new  miniflers  was 
therefore  oppofition  to  him  ;  and  it  became  thcle  who 
nndcrllood  the  true  interefl  of  ilicir  country,  and  kad 
a  real  regard  for  it,  not  to  fuffcr  fuch  a  fchcmc  of  claa- 
defline  adminillration. 

Whether  the  party  who  made  ihcfc  afTtrtiuns  really 
believed  thtm  or  not  cannot  be  known  ;  but  tie  effect 
was  exaftly  the  fame  as  though  ihey  had.  The  great 
objeftof  both  parties  moll  probably  was  power  ;  but 
their  different  lituations  required  tliat  they  Ihould  pro- 
fc!s  different  political  principles.  Tlic  friends  of  lord 
Bute,  and  of  the  furcceding  adniiniflration,  were  for 
prcfcrving  to  the  crown  the  full  cxcrcife  of  aj)owcr 
which  could  not  be  difputcd,  :;;:.  that  of  chooling  iia 
own  fcrvants.  Their  opponents,  without  denying  this 
power,  contended,  that,  according  to  the  fpirii  of  ihc 
coiifliiution,  the  crown  fhould  be  direflcd  to  the  excr- 
cife  of  this  public  duty  only  by  motives  of  national 
utility,  and  not  by  private  Iriendlhip.  In  appointing 
the  officers  of  flate,  therefore,  they  infilled,  thai  re- 
fpecl  Ihould  be  paid  to  thofe  pofTelfed  of  great  talents, 
who  had  done  eminent  fervices  to  the  nation,  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility,  and  had  influence  a- 
niongfl  the  landed  and  mercantile  interefts.     The  ob- 
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formed  the  fcrvicc  to  his  country  which  was  dclired.  •  fervanee  of  this  rule,  ihey  contended,  was  the  only 
"'  ~' '■'-•J  -'---  ->-  *  ■>•  <i  1  1  -  proper  balance  which  could  be  had  againtl  ilie  enor- 
mous influence  of  the  crown  aiiling  from  ilie  difpofal 
of  fo  many  places  ;  nor  could  the  nation  be  reconciled 
to  this  power  by  any  other  means  than  a  very  popular 
life  of  it.  Men  might  indeed  be  appointed  according 
to  the  llriift  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  unlefs  tliefe  were 
men  in  whom  ihc  majority  of  the  nation  already  put 
confidence,  they  never  would  be  fatisficd,  nor  think 
thenifelvcs  fecure  againft  attempts  on  the  confliiuiioii 
of  the  kingdom.  When  minillers  alfo  found  ihcm- 
fclves  recommended  to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were 
prefented  to  their  places  by  the  efleem  of  the  people, 
they  would  be  fludious  to  deferve,  and  fecure  ihem- 
fclves  in  it ;  and  upon  ihefe  (which  ihcy  called  the 
principles  of  whigs)  they  faid  that  the  government 
had  been  honourably  condiiJled  fincc  the  revolution, 
and  the  nation  would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  were 


He  now  rcfolvcd  that  the  factious  party  fliould  not 
have  even  the  pretence  of  objefting  his  pcrfonal  am- 
bition as  the  caufc  of  dillurbances  which  they  iliein- 
felvcs  had  excited  :  and  thus  his  relignation  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  troubles,  at  the  fjme  time  that 
it  Ihowed  the  authors  of  them  in  their  proper  co- 
lours. 

The  event,  however,  fliowed  that  tlie  former  reafon- 
ing  was,  in  the  prefcnt  cafe,  nearefl  the  truih.  The 
popular  refentment  w-asnotinihe  leall  abated  by  the 
relignation.  His  lorddiip,  though  now  withdrawn 
from  the  oflenfible  a'dminiftration  of  attiirs,  was  ftill 
conlidered  as  principal  dirciflor  of  the  cabinet  ;  and 
this  opinion  gained  the  more  ground  that  none  of  the 
popular  leaders  sverc  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent 
change  made  in  the  condudl  of  the  new  adniiniflra- 
tion. 


"f  the  new 

aillers. 


No  reafonable  objeJlion  could  now  be  made  to  tliofc     again  eflabliflied  on  the  fame  balls 
who  filled  the  great  offices  of  Hate.   MrGrenville,  wiio         '       '  '        "'  '    '''    '' 

fucceeded  the  earl  of  Bute  in  the  trcafury,  was  a  man 
of  ai'provcd  integrity,  underllailJing,  and  experience. 
Lord  Holland  was  univcrfally  conlidered  as  a  very  able 
man  in  office,  and  liad  already  filled  many  high  eui- 
pjoymcnts  willi  a  great  degree  of"  reputation.  The  o- 
ther  ftjrctary  lord  Egiemont,  though  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  was  in  every  refpeft  of  an  unexception- 
able character.  The  other  departments  were  filled  in 
a  limilar  manner,  yet  the  dilcoiitents  and  public  cla- 
mours were  nut  diniiniihcd.  It  was  now  faid  that  the 
new  minifters  were  not  chofcn  on  account  of  any  fu- 
perior  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaufc 
they  had  the  art  of  infinuating  themftlves  into  favour 
at  court  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  fibmitted  to  rather  than  part  with  them.  The  fole 
reafon  of  iheir  appointment  therefore  was,  that  thev 
Vol.111. 


In  the  mean  time  the  dil'pofition  to  libel  and  in- 
veflive  feemed  10  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds.  The 
peace,  the  Scots,  and  Scottilied  adminillration,  afford- 
ed fuch  fubjei5ls  of  abufe  to  the  pretended  patriots,  thai 
niiniflry  refolved  at  laft  to  make  an  example  of  one  o( 
them  by  way  of  deterring  tlie  reft  from  fuch  liceiui- 
oufnefs.  For  this  purpofe  the  p3|>er  called  the  North 
Briton  was  made  choice  of,  which,  in  language  much 
fuperior  to  any  other  political  work  of  the  time,  had 
abufed  the  king,  the  niiniflry,  and  the  Scots  in  an  ex- 
travagant maniitr.  One  partic.ilnr  p.iper  (N"  XLV.) 
was  deemed  by  thofe  in  power  to  be  aflionablr,  and 
Mr  Wilkes,  mcml'er  of  parliament  for  AyUilury,  was 
fuppofcd  to  be  the  author.  A  warrant  was  there- 
fore  granted  Ivr  apprehending  the  aiiilior,  pnblirtiers, 
&c.  of  (his  performance,  but  without  niciiii<ning 
Wilkes's  name.  Inconfeq»enceof  this,  however,  three 
4  N    •  melTcngcrs 
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Dritain.    mclTeiigcrs  tiuereJ  his  lioufc  on  the  night  between  the 

' ''""^  29th   and    50th  of  AiTil   1763,  with  an  intention  to 

feizc  him.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  legality  of 
the  warrant,  bccaiifc  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it, 
and  Iii;ewifc  to  the  laienefs  of  the  hour;  and,  on 
threatening  the  mellengers  with  violence,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  for  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was 
apprehended  without  making  any  relidance,  though 
fome  violence  was  ncccirary  to  get  him  into  an  hackney 
coach,  which  carried  him  before  the  fccretarics  of  ftate 
for  examination. 

On  the  tirll  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes  being  in  cu- 
flody,  application  was  made  for  an  habeas  corfns ;  but 
as  this  could  not  be  fued  out  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
feveral  of  iiis  friends  dellrcd  admittance  10  him,  which 
was  peremptorily  refufcd  on  pretence  of  an  order  from 
the  fccretarics  of  Ihitc.  This  order,  however,  thougli 
repeatedly  demanded,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at 
Icaft  was  not  lo  ;  on  whicli  account  the  geullenien, 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  melfengers  ai5ling  only  by  a  verbal  commilhon, 
entered  the  place  where  he  was  wiihout  further  que- 
Ition. 

Thisillegil  flep  was  q  lickly  followed  by  feveral  o- 
thers.  Mr  VVilkes's  houfc  was  Icarched,  and  his  papei's 
feizcd  in  his  abfence  ;  and  though  it  was  certain  tlutan 
habeas  corpus  was  now  obtained,  he  was  neverthelcfs 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  not  only  his  friends, 
but  even  feveral  nob'eraen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firll 
diftinftion,  were  denied  accefs,  nor  was  his  own  bro- 
ther allowed  to  fee  him  more  than  others.  On  the 
third  day  of  Mjy  he  w-as  brouglii  before  the  coiu-f  of 
common  pleas,  where  he  made  a  mod  pairioiic  fpeech, 
fetiing  forth  the  love  he  had  fur  his  mtjefty,  the  bad 
conduct  of  minillry,  not  forgetting  his  own  particular 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  been  treated  "  worfc  tlian 
a  Scotch  rebel."  His  cafe  being  learnedly  argued  by 
feveral  eminent  lawyers,  he  wasremanded  to  the  Tower 
for  three  days  ;  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  up,  that  the  affiiir  might  be  finally  fettled. 

Next  day  lord  Temple  received  a  letter  from  fccre- 
•  tary  Egrcinont,  informing  him,  that  the  king  judged 
it    improper    tiiat     Mr  M'ilkes    fliould   continue  any 
longer  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghanilliire  militia  ;   and, 
foon  after,  Temple  himielf  was  removed  from  being 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  county.    Mr  Wilkes  then  being 
brought  to  Weflininfter  Hall  at  the  time  appointed, 
made  another  flaming  fpeech  ;  after  which  the  judges 
took  his  cafe  into  confideration.     Their  opinion  was, 
that  the  warrant  of  a  fecreiary  of  Hate  was  in  no  re- 
fpecl   fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  juflice  of  peace  ; 
and,  on  the   whole,  that   Mr  Wilkes's  comraiinient 
was  illegal.     It  was  likewife  determined  that  his  pri- 
vilege as  member  of  parliament  was  infringed:   this 
could  not  be  forfeited  but  by  treafon,  felony,  or  breacii 
of  the  peace;  none  of  which  was  imputed  to  him  ;   tor 
a  libel,  even  though  it    had  been  proved,  had  only  a 
473        tendency    to    diilurb  the  peace,    v.iihout  any    aehial 
I5  difchar-  breach  of  it.     Thus  it  was  refolved  to  difchargc  him  ; 
ged.aiidhis  imt^  before   he  quilted  the  court,  a  gentleman  of  enii- 
eommit-      neuce  ju  tile  profcflion  of  the  law  flood  up  and  ac- 
claredil-     q^^'nt^^  the  judges,  tliat  he  had  ju ft  received  a  note 
Icg-il.  from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  intreating  his 

lordihip  not  to  give  Mr  Wilkes  leave  to  depart  till 
ihey  came,  which  would  be    iiillantly,  as  they    had 
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fomething  to  offer  ag.iinft  his  plea  of  privilege.     This     Britain. 

motion,   however,  being  rejcftcd,  the  prifoutr  was  let  "       ^'       ' 

at  liberty.  474 

Mr\\  ilkcshad  no  fooner  regained  his  Irccdoni,  than  Endeavourt 

he  (liowed  liimfclf  rcfolvcd   to  make  all  the  advantage '" '^''<' ^ 

lie  coiiJd  of  the   errors  committed  by   the  miniflry,  ^f"*^^!? 

I  •  11-  ,Ti  I  i^      lumohty  a- 

and   to  excite  as  general  a  lernient   as   polhble.     for      -uj^  ^^_ 

this  purpofe  he  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  the  niiniftra- 
carls  of  Egreniont  and  Halifax,  informing  them,  that  tlnn. 
his  houfc  had  been  robbed,  and  ll:ai  the  floleti  goods 
were  in  tiie  pollclllon  of  one  or  both  of  ihtir  lordlhips, 
infifting  upon  immcdiaie  reilitution.  This  letter  was 
printed,  and  many  thoufand  copiis  ol  it  difptrlcd  ; 
foon  after  which  an  anfwer  by  the  two  noblemen  was 
publiHicd  in  ihc  nev.  fpapers,  in  which  they  inforn'.ed 
liim  of  [he  true  caufe  of  the  fiizure  of  his  paj);rs, 
that  his  majcily  liad  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  aitorney->;eneral,  and  that  fueh  of  his  papers  as 
did  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  lliould  be  rcftorcd. 
This  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  reply,  Init  ihe  corrc- 
fpondencc  ceafed  on  the  part,  of  their  lordlhips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  creeled  a  printing  prcfs  in  his  own 
houfc,  where  he  adveniled  ihe  proceedings  of  the  sd- 
miniflration  with  all  the  original  papers,  at  the  price 
of  a  guinea.  The  North  Briton  now  again  made  its 
appearance  ;  the  popular  party  were  elaicd  beyond 
mealure  with  their  fucccfs  ;  itofe  who  had  fnfFcred  by 
general  warrants  fouglu  rcdrefs  at  law,  and  commonly 
obtained  damages  far  beyond  rot  only  their  real 
fufFerings,  but  even  be\ond  their  moll  fanguine  ex- 
I'cclaiions.  During  the  whole  funimcr,  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  po- 
litical pamphlets  and  libels  of  various  kinds,  while  the 
afidir  of  general  warrants  lb  cngrolled  the  general  at- 
teniion,  that  by  the  time  the  parliament  fat  down,  No- 
vember I5ih  1763,  fcarce  any  other  fubjefl;  of  conver- 
lation  could  be  ftarted  in  company.  ... 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  majefly  mention-  iVoceed- 
ed  in  his  fpeech,   the  aitenipts  that  had  been  made  to  irgsagainfl 
divide  the   people;   and   before  the  addrclfes  conld  be  •;'">'"  P^r- 
made  in  return,  a  mellage  was  fent  to  the  commons,  ''='"1^°'- 
informing  ihem  of  the  fuppofed  offence  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  againfl  him,  the  exceptionable 
paper  being  alfo  laid  before  the  houfe.     After  warm 
debates,  the  North  Briton  was  deemed  a  falfe,  fcanda- 
lous,  and   fcditious  libel,  tending  to  excite   traitcrous 
infurrections,  &c.     This  was  followed  by  another,  that 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  wri^ 
ting  and  publilliing  feditious  libels,  nor  ought  10  obflrueS 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the  fpeedy  and  effec- 
tual profecuiionof  fo  heinous  and  dangerous  an  offence. 
It  did  nor,  however,  pals  the  houfe  of  commons  with- 
out a  vigorous  oppofition,  and  feventeen  members  of  the 
upper  houfe  protefied  againft  it.  ..g 

The  Nonh  Briton,  N"  XLV.  being  condemned  as  Diflurban- 
already  nif  ntie  led,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  thehang-  cesembum- 
man  ;   but  this  could  not  be  done  wiihout  great  oppo-  '"g  ''"= 
fiiion  from  the  mob.      The    execntioncr,  conftables,  ^"^^^  ^"'■ 
ofRcers,  and   even  the  chief  perfons  concerned,  were   °^' 
pelted  with  tilth  and  dirt,  anel  fome  of  them  infulted 
in  the'  groficft  manner.     Mr  Harley,  one  of  the  high 
Iherilfs,  and  member  of  parliament  for  London,  was 
wounded  by  a  billet  taken  from  the  fire  ;  tlie  flaves  of 
the  ccnflables  were  broken  ;  and  the  whole  officers  and 
cxecutioaer  driven  off  the  field,  while  iLc  remains  of 
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ihe  paper  wfrc  carreif  off  in  triumph  from  ihc  flames, 
"      '^       '  anJ  ill  return,  k  large  jnck-boot  was' burin  at  Tcm- 

plcbar,  while  tlit  halt-burnt  North  Britain  was  dif- 
477  pl^iycd  amiiirt;  ilic  acclamations  of  ihc  populace. 
The  under  Mi-  Wilkes,  ill  the  mean  time,  ilcierinintd  to  make 
'iincdZr  ''"^  '"■'"^  "'^^  °'  '''^  vi'-'^'"7  I'c  had  already  gained,  and 
lazin^Mr  ''^^''''^'''''^  commenced  a  profccution  in  liie  court  of 
Wilkes's  common  picas  againd  Robert  Wood,  Efq;  the  under 
papers.        fecrctary  of  ftate,   for  feizing  liis  papers.     Tlie  cai;fe 

was  determined   in  his  favour,  and  Wood  condemned 
47g       in  loool.  damages,  with  full  colls  of  liiit. 
Mr  Wilkes      The  profecuiion  with  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been 
profccutcd,  threatened  was  now  carried    on   with  great   vigour; 
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but  intiiemean  liuie,  iiaving  grofsly  aflronted  Saimicl 
Martin,  Efq;  member  for  Camclford,  by  his  abu- 
live  language  in  ihc  North  Britain,  he  was  by  that 
gentleman  challenged,  and  daiigerouily  wounded  in 
the  belly  with  a  piltol  bullet. — While  hclayillof  his 
wound,  the  houfc  of  commons  put  off  his  trial  from 
time  to  time;  but  beginning  at  tail  to  fufpccf  that 
there  was  fome  colUilion  betwixt  him  and  his  phy- 
fician,  ih  y  enjoined  Dr  Hcberden,  and  Mr  Hawkins 
an  eminent  furgeon,  to  attend  him,  and  report  his 
cafe.  Mr  Wikcs,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 
admit  a  vilit  from  thcfe  gentlemen;  but  foon  after 
took  a  journey  10  France  to  viCit  his  daughter,  who, 
as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroully  ill  at  Paris. 

The  commons  liaviug  now  lort;  all  patience,  and 
being  certified  that  he  had  refufed  to  admit  thephy- 
fician  and  furgeon  fent  by  tiiem,  proceeded  againll 
him  in  his  abfencc.  The  evidence  appearing  quite 
fatisfaftory,  he  was  expelled  the  houfc,  and  a  prol'tcu- 
lion  afterwards  commenced  againll  him  before  ihc 
houfe  of  lords,  on  account  of  an  obfcene  and  blafphe- 
inous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  mentioned  a  reverend 
and  learned  bifliop  in  a  moll  Ihameful  manner.  The 
event  of  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  toanfwcr  the 
charges  againfl  iiim,  he  was  outlawed,  which  it  was 
then  fuppofed,  would  for  ever  confign  his  patriotifm 
,..  to  oblivion. 
Agcner.^1  The  extreme  feveriiy  fliown  to  Mr  Wilkes  did  not  at 
fpitit  of  li- all  extinguilh  the  fpiritof  the  party.  A  general  iiifa- 
centiouf-  tuaiion  in  favour  of  licentious  and  abutivc  writings 
fcemed  10  have  taken  place;  and  to  publilh  libels  of 
this  kind  without  the  leafl  regard  to  truth  orjulHce 
was  called  liberty.  At  the  very  time  that  Mr  Wikej 
was  found  guilty  of  publilhing  the  infamous  pamphlet 
abovementioned,  the  common  council  of  London  pre- 
fcnted  their  thanks  to  the  city  reprefcntaiives  for  iheir 
zealous  and  fpiritcd  endeavours  to  alfcrt  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  "  by  their  laudable  attempt 
to  obtain  a  feafonablc  aiiil  parliamentary  declaration. 
That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  feizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publilhers  of  a  fcditious 
libel,  "together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by 
law."  Their  gratitude  they  (hewed  to  lord  chief  jullicc 
Pratt,  for  hisdecifion  in  Wilkes's  affair,  by  prefciiiing 
hiin  witii  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  dcliring  hiui  to 
fit  for  his  pidurc  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall.  Thcfc 
extravagant  proceedings,  kowever,  did  not  pafs  with- 
out ftrongoppolition,  and  were  coiiliJered  by  the  fobcr 
part  as  highly  unjulland  improper,  as  well  as  indecent. 
The  violent  clamours  whicli  had  been  cxriicd  and 
ftiil  continued,  thuugii  in  a  lefs  violent  degree,  did  not 
prevent  aduiiniAration  from  paying  that  attention  to 
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the  exigencies  of  the  n.ation  which  lis  prcfcnt  fiiuaiion    r.titain. 

nndoubirdly  required.   The  pradice  of  franking  blank  ' ' 

covers  to  go  free  ;.-;•  j.ort,  to  any  part  of  Grcai-iJri-  . ,  ^*^  f 
tain,  or  Ireland,  had  arifen  10  an  incredible  height,  fr,,  ki„° 
and  greatly  pr.judiccd  the  revenue.  The  hands  letter,  enr- 
ol members  ot  parliament  were  not  only  counter-  rc£cd. 
feited,  but  the  covers  publicly  fold  without  ihc  icatl 
fcruple;  and,  bcfides  this,  the  clerks  of  ilic  poft  of- 
(ice  claimed  a  privilege  of  franking,  which  cxicndtd 
even  farther  than  that  of  members  of  ihc  houfc  ; 
the  laiier  being  reltrictcd  10  a  certain  weight,  but  the 
former  denying  thit  they  were  fubjecl  10  any  rcflrie- 
tioii  of  this  kind.  The  matter,  however,  was  aitcpd- 
ed  with  confiderable  difficulty  when  it  came  to  be  cxa- 
mineil  in  the  houfe  of  comniops.  It  was  found,  liut 
though  the  vafl  increafc  of  franks  was  detrimental  10 
one  branch  ol  the  revenue,  it  was  fcrviceab'e  10  aao- 
thcr  by  ihc  immenle  confumpiion  of  lumps  it  occa- 
lioncd;  but  at  lall  the  following  ad  was  p.ilTed  as  an 
ctl'caual  remedy,  viz.  That  from  the  firlt  of  May  i  764, 
No  letters  or  packets  Ihould  be  exempted  from  portage, 
except  fueh  as  were  fent  to  or  from  the  king  ;  or  fuch 
as,  not  exceeding  twoouncesinweight,  fliould  be  llgned 
by  a  member  of  cither  houfc,  the  whole  of  the  fuper- 
Icription  being  in  his  own  hand-writing;  or  fuch  as 
Ihould  be  directed  to  members  of  parlianunr,  or  other 
ptrfons  fpccified  in  the  act.  It  was  likewife  enafled, 
that  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  fent 
without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  ihe  fides,  and  only 
ligned  on  the  ouilide  by  a  member,  Ihould  go  free, 
though  fuch  packets  were  liable  to  befearched  ;  and  to 
give  the  greater  force  10  thcfc  regulations,  it  was  made 
felony  and  tranfportation  for  fevcn  years  to  forge  a 
frank.  At  this  time  it  was  proved  that  the  annual 
polluge  of  letters  fent  free  would  amount  10  70,000 1, 
and  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  clerks  of  the  poll 
office  amounted  to  between  800  and  1700I.  each.  ^ 

Other  plans   for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  that  I'Ijh  for 
for  fettling  the  illand  of  St   John,  and  for  the  ("ale  of  f. tiling  tire 
the  lately  acquired  American  illands.     The  former  was  if  ^nd  "f  St 
propofed  by  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  prcfented  amc-  J**"".  ""^ 
morial  to  his  majefty  on  the  fubjea.     In  this  he  de- ^'^"'"^^'''^ 
firctl  a  grant  of  the  whole  ilhnd  of  St  John's,  in  the  la^Jdl"*^" 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  hold   the  fame  in  fee  ot   the 
crown  forever;  fpecifying  particularly  ihe  various  di- 
villons,  government,  Uc.  ;  but,  for  realbns  unknown, 
the  plan  was  never  put  in  execution.     The  (ale  of  the 
conquered   lands   took  place  in  Mirch  1764.     Thcfc 
were  particularly  the  illands  of  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
dines, Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago.     Sixpence 
an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit-rent  for  cleared  lands, 
and  a  penny  a   foot  for  ground-rent  of  tenements  in 
towns,  and  lixpcncc   an  acre  for  fields  ;  but  no  perfon 
was  to  purchale  more  than  500  acres  in  Dominica,  or 
jco  in  the  other  illands.  ^gj 

One  of  the  molt  remark.-«blc  iranfaiflions  of  this  year  Rcncwilof 
was  the  renewal  of  ihc  charter  of  the  bank,  for  which  ihrchiner 
liie  latter  paid  the  (iim  of  I,ioo,ocol.  inio  the  cxchc-  uf  il^el"'* 
quer  as  a  prel'eiil  10  the  public,  befidcs  the  advancine  ».   *^ 
a  million  to  government  upon  exchequer    bills.     Ano-    ,.„,,„ 
ther,  and,  by  its  conlequences,  ftill  more  momentous 
afHiir,  however,  was  the  conlldcraiion  of  methods  to 
raife  a  revenue  upon  the  American  colonies.     This  had 
been  formerly  propofed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolej  but 
that  prudent  miniltcr  wifely  declined  to  enter  into 
4  N  i  fuch 
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fuch  a  d.in;;crous  affair,  f.iying  tliat  lie  would  leave  ihe 
taxation  of  ihc  colouics  to  tliofcwho  came  after  liim  in 
oflicc.  Tile  rcafon  given  for  fuch  a  proceeding  uas 
ihe  defraying  the  nccciFary  charges  of  defending thcni, 
whicl),  though  extremely  realbnable  initfelf,  was  done 
in  (iiciia  manner  as  excited  a ilanie  not  lobe  extinguilh- 
ed  but  by  a  total  lofs  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
ftate.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  iiints  hid  been  thrown 
oit,  that  ii  was  not  impoliible  lor  the  colonills  to  with- 
draw iheir  dependence  on  Britain;  and  fonic  dilpuies 
liid  taken  place  beiwixt  the  diliereni  provinces,  which 
were  quieied  only  by  ilie  fear  of  the  French,  and  lecm- 
ed  10  prognollicatc  no  good.  It  was  thonglu  proper 
therefore  now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  fecur- 
ed  but  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  wlieihcr 
they  would  be  obedient  or  not.  Tliey  contained  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  it  was  evidently  ne- 
cclFary  to  raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  numcrolis  body. 
Some  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them  ; 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminiflraiion  that  the 
danger  mull;  increafe  by  forbearance;  and  as  taxation 
was"  indifpenfable,  the  foancr  the  experiment  was 
made,  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being  thus  determi- 
ned, an  act  was  paff:d  for  preventing  fmuggling,  fo 
that  the  duties  laid  on  the  American  trade  might  come 
into  the  hands  of  government.  At  this  time  an  illicit 
trade  was  carried  on  betwixt  the  Britilli  and  Spanilh 
colonies,  which  fecmed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and 
regulation  ;  and  was  no  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Spa- 
liiili  than  to  the  Britilh  court.  In  fome  refpei.ts,  how- 
ever, the  fuppreHion  of  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
even  intolerable,  to  the  colonills;  for  as  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Britain  was  againfl.  them,  it  was  impoliible 
they  could  procure  any  Ipecie,  except  by  trading  with 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  were  paid  for  their 
goods  in  gold  and  lilver.  This,  andanother  act  requiring 
them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cafli,  contributed  to 
that  refentmcnt  ihown  by  the  Americans  to  govern- 
ment, and  their  abfolute  refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  llamp 
lift  which  was  alfo  pafTed  this  year. 

The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  the  princi- 
pal object  of  adininillration  at  this  time,  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  fmuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  was 
taken  into  conlidcration.  Though  the  great  num.ber 
of  cutters  and  other  velTels  fitted  out  by  government 
for  this  purpofe  had  produced  very  falutary  effeifls,  the 
iile  of  Man,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and 
was  not  fuhjedt  to  the  cuflom-houfe  laws,  lay  fo  conve- 
niently for  the  purpofcs  of  fmuggling,  that  the  iitmofl: 
vigilance  of  government  was  not  fufhcient  to  fjpprefs 
it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  betwixt  government  and 
the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
ceded  all  tlie  fovereignty  in  the  illand  he  could  claim, 
and  cutters  were  placed  on  thecoafts  and  in  tlie  harbours 
of  the  illand  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

This  difpolition  to  augment  the  revenue  by  all  pof- 
fible  methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
about  to  be  purfued  by  government.  The  ill  humour 
of  the  Britilh  patriots  Hill  continued  ;  and  the  flamp 
bills  were  received  in  America  with  the  utmofl  indig- 
nation. The  arguments  for  and  againii:  Atiierican 
taxation  are  now  of  no  importance ;  and  the  particu- 
lars of  their  oppofition  are  related  under  the  article 
Ujn:cd  States  of  America.     Here  we  Ihall  only  take 
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notice,  that  the  oppofition  on  the  colonifls  proved  veiy    Britain. 

diftrciring   to   the   mother   country,  on  account  of  the  ''^ *- — 

vail  lums  they  owed.  At  this  time  they  were  indebt- 
ed 10  the  merchants  of  London  four  millions  Sterling  ; 
and  lb  ready  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
foine  of  the  American  legillatures  palled  acts  againlt 
incurring  fuch  credit  for  the  future.  A  petition  on 
the  fubjeCt  was  prcfented  to  the  houfc  of  commons ; 
Uut,as  it  denied  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  read.  It  was  then  propofed,  on 
the  part  of  adminillration,  that  the  agents  (liould  join 
in  a  pcliiion  to  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by 
counlel  in  behalf  ot  their  rcfpective  colonies  againlt  the 
lax.  The  agents,  however,  not  thinking  ihcmfelves 
emjiowcrcd  to  grant  fuch  a  petition,  the  negociation 
was  broken  off,  and  matters  went  on  in  America  as  wc 
have  elfewherc  related. 

In  other  refpcirts,  the  niiniflry  took  fuch  fieps  as 
were  undeniably  proper  for  fupporting  the  lionour  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.  Some  encroachments  having 
been  made  by  tiie  French  aad  Spaniards,  iuch  reison- 
llrances  were  made  to  their  refpcctive  courts,  that  fa- 
tisfadiou  was  quickly  in^de  ;  and  thoiigh  every  trifle 
was  lurticicnt  10  open  the  mouths  of  the  popular  party, 
it  was  impoliible  as  yet  to  find  any  jull  caufe  of  com- 
phiint.  I'hc  difpolition  to  tumult  and  infurreclion, 
liowcver,  feems  to  have  been  now  very  general.  The 
filk- weavers  refidingat  Spittalficlds  being  diflrcfli:d  for 
want  of  employment,  which  they  fiippofcd  to  proceed 
from  the  dandelline  importation  of  French  filks,  laid 
their  cafe  before  his  majefly  in  the  year  1764,  who 
gracioully  proniifed  ihem  relief.  The  fufiercrs  were 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  public;  but  this  fcemed 
to  render  the  matter  worfe,  by  confirming  the  in  in  ha- 
bits of  indolence  and  idlcncfs.  At  the  fame  time,  a 
bill,  which  was  fuppolcd  to  tend  to  their  relief,  being 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  affcmble  in  vafl  numbers, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  are  faid  to  have  amount- 
ed at  lail  to  50,000;  feveral  difordcrs  were  committed, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  alTiflance  of  the  foldiery, 
and  the  ntmoll  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  that  the 
riot  could  be  fupprelied. 

During  this  infurreclion  the  ferment  betwixt  the 
court  aud  popular  parties  continued  with  unabated  vi- 
gour. The  miniflers  were  ftill  attacked  in  nuniberlefs 
publications,  and  accufed  as  being  merely  dependents 
and  fubftiiutes  to  the  carl  of  Bute  ;  nor  could  the  ut- 
mofl care  on  the  part  cither  of  that  nobleman  or  the 
miniflers  blunt  the  fhafts  of  calumny  and  mifrcprcfenta- 
tion.  An  accident,  however,  now  piodnccd  a  con- 
fiderable  revolution  at  court,  though  it  had  very  little 
eifeel  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  was 
an  illncfs  with  which  the  king  was  fcizcd  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  which  filled  the  public  with  appre- 
henfions,  and  produced  a  bill  for  fettling  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  in  cafe  of  the  crown  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor.  In  fettling  this  bill,  miniflers  were 
faid  to  have  behaved  with  very  little  refpcft  to  the 
princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  and  induflrioully  to  have  4^1 
excluded  her  from  a  (hare  of  the  government.  Thefe  Change  of 
proceedings  were  thought  in  a  great  nieafure  to  have  miniftry. 
alienated  the  afTe^lion  of  his  majefly  from  the  miniftry, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour:  Nor  did  their 
fubfequent  conduft  lliew  them  to  be  at  all  defirous  of 
regaining  what  they  had  loft.     They  now  contrived  to 

have 
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Inve  tlie  eirl  of  Bute's  brother  tinned  out  of  a  very 
lucr.itive  poll  which  he  enjoyed  in  ScoiUnd,  and  in 
wliich  he  had  never  given  the  Icalt  cau(e  of  complaint. 
A  llcp  of  tliis  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  lii»  ina- 
jtfty,  nor  could  it  recommend  ilieni  to  the  popular  party 
in  England,  who  always  manifcllcd  a  perfect  indiffe- 
rence as  to  what  p.iflcd  in  Scotland.  On  this  occalion 
lord  Chatham  is  faid  to  have  been  folicitcd  again  to  ac- 
cept the  otlice  which  he  had  formerly  filled  (0  nuich  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it. 
New'minI-  A  new  niiniftry,  however,  was  foon  formed,  at  the 
ftersrccom-  recomiTienJatioi-i  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
memlcd  by  Jul^g  of  Cirafton  and  the  honorable  Mr  Conway,  bro- 
',  _  thcr  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  were  appointed  fccrtta- 
rics  of  Itate,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  firll  lord  of 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr  Dowdefwtll  chancellor  and  un- 
der treafurcr  of  the  exchequer.  The  ofhce  of  lord 
privy  iVal  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ncwcallle,  and 
all  other  places  werefilli'd  with  men  not  only  of  known 
integrity,  but  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  people. 
Thefe  changes,  however,  were  not  yet  able  to  give 
fatisfsclion.  The  opinion  that  affairs  were  Hill  ma- 
naged by  the  earl  of  Bute  continued  to  prevail,  and 
agsinftlord  was  induflrioully  kept  up  by  the  political  writers  of 
Bute  ftiU  jjjg  [iinc.  The  city  of  London  cxprcflcd  their  dif- 
content  on  the  occafion  of  addrelfing  his  niajelly  on 
the  birth  of  a  third  fon.  They  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  airjriiig  him  of  •''  their  faithful  attachment 
to  his  royal  houfe,  and  the  true  honour  of  liis  crown, 
•when  ever  a  happy  cjiabtijliment  of  public  7iieafureiJ}ionld 
picf.nt  afcivouiable  occajion ;  and  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  exert  their  utmoll  abilities  in  fuj'iiori  of  fuch 
wife  councils  as  apparently  tended  to  render  his  ma- 
jetfy's  reign  happy  and  glorious." 

Thefe  exprcliions  Ihowed  fuch  an  evident  difappro- 
bation  of  his  majelty's  choice,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  offend  botli  king  and  ininillry  ;  b.it  before  the  latter 
could  Ihow  any  token  of  rcfcntment,  they  loft  their 
great  friend  and  patron  theduke  of  CunibrrlanH.     His 
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leath   happened  on    the    3 ill  of  OLtobcr  1765.     He 
had  been  that  evening  aliilling  at  one  of  thofe  councils 
frequently  held,  in  order  to  putJiiatters  in  a  way  of 
being  more  fpecdily  difpatched  by  the  privy  council ; 
v;here  being  ici,',cd  with  a  fudden  diforder,  of  which 
he    had  fomc  fymproms  the  evening   before,   he  fell 
fcni'clcfs  in   the   arms  of  the  carl  of  Albemarle,  and 
expired  alraoft  inftantaneoully.     His  death  was  great- 
ly lamented,  not  only  by  their  m.ijcfties,  but   by   the 
whole  nation,  being  univerfally  elUeined  not  only  as  a 
brave  commander,  but  an  excellent  member  of  fociety, 
an  encourager  of  indiiftry,  and  an  adivc  promoter  of 
^„5        the  arts  of  peace. 
Arguments      In   the  mean  time,  the  difcontents  which   inflamed 
for  and  a-    the  American   colonies  couiinued  alio   to   agitate   the 
gaina  the    minds  of  the  people   of    Great   Britain;    nor  indeed 
ftampad.    ^jj  jj  rcafonable  to  expeJl  that  they  could  be  fatisricd 
in  thr.ir  prefent  condition  ;  commerce  being  aliHoft  en- 
tirely dellroycd,   manufaftures  at  a  (land,  and  provi- 
fions  extravagantly  dear.     The  vaft  funis  owing  to  the 
Briti(h  merchants  by  the  Americans  alio  feverely  af- 
fefted    the    trading    and    manufa.5luring   part  of    tlic 
country.     Thefe,  amounting  to  fevcral   millions,  the 
tolonills  abfolutely  refufed   to  pay,  unlefs  the  obnoxi- 
ous  laws  Ihould    be   repealed.      Adininillration    were 
therefore  under  the  nccediiy  of  iulfantly  enforcing  the 
ilampac^by  lire  and  fword,  or  of  procuring  its  imme- 


diate repeal  in  parliament.     The  lofs  of  the  Huke  of  L'ritsin. 

Cumberland  was  now  leverely  felt,  as  he  iiad  been  ac- " ' 

cuftomed  to  alilll  adminiltration  with  his  advice,  and 

was  highly  rcfpcded  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fcnfe. 

At  this  period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wif- 

dom  could  have  prevented  the  confcq'iences  which  enfu- 

cd.  Adminirtration  endeavoured,  as  much  as  perhaps  was 

polFiblc,  to  avoid  tlic  two  extremes,  either  v(  rulhing 

inlfantly  into  a  civil  war,  or  of   facrilicing  the  dignity 

of  the  crown  or  nation   by  irrefoluti'm  or  wcaknefs. 

They  fufpendcd  their  opinion  until  they  fiioiild  receive 

certain  intelligence  from  the  American  governors  how 

afTairs  ftood  in  that  country  ;  and  their   letters  on  that 

occalion  Hill  do  them  honour.      The   oppolite    party 

animadverted  feverely  on  this  conJudl.     They  infiftcd 

on  having  the  moll  coercive  methods  immcdiaicly  put 

in  execution  ley  enforcing  the  laws  in  which  ihey  them- 

felvcs  had   fo  great  a  (hare  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 

they  wilhcd  matters  to  come  to  extremities  before  the       49$ 

fitting  down  of  parliament.     Pacific  nieafures,    how- It  i»  rcpiil- 

ever,  at  this  time  prevailed  :  the  Aanip  act  was  repeal-  'J- 

ed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  another  was  made,  declaring 

the  right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colonics,  but 
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TIic  repeal   of  the  Itamp  aft   occafioned  nnivcrfal  Ttanijuili;- 
joy  both  in  Britain  and  America,   though,  as  parlia- 'y ''"<■«  "- 
mcnt  infiftcd  ujwn  their  right  of  taxation,  which  (he ''""'j^y"* 
oppolite  party   denied,  matters  were  fhll  as  far  from  "^' 
any  real accoinmodatiun  as  ever.   Thcapprehenfinns  of 
the  Americans  werefuon  after  augmented  by  the  duties 
laid  upon  glafs,  painters  colours,    and  tea,  imported 
into  their  country,  while  at  home  the  dearncfs  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  fome  improper  ftcps  taken  by  minilh^  to 
remedy  tiic  evil,  kept  up  the  general  outcry  againlt 
them.     A  general  difpoiiiion  10  tumult  and  riot   fliU 
continued  ;  and  unhappily  the  civil  power  now  fctmed 
tolofe  its  force,  and  a  general  anarchy,  under  the  name 
of  liberty, -to  be  approaching.  ^^i 

In  this  ftatc  of  affairs  adminiftraiinn  were  once  Ritum  of 
more  didurbcd  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkes,  uho  ^'r  Wilkc«, 
had  returned  from  his  exile,  and,  on  the  dillolution  ol  •>'» '•''^on 
parliament  in  176S,  though  an  outlaw,  Ocuid  candi- 
date for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  fevcral  merchants 
and  people  of  large  properly  elpoufed  his  caufe,  and  .1 
fiibfcription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  dcfign  of  r<prc- 
fentiug  the  city  of  London,  but  inllantly  declared 
himfelf  a  candidate  for  Middlefcx.  The  tumults  and 
riots  which  now  took  place  were  innumerable  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  animoiity  betwixt  the  two  parties,  that 
a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  any  particular  detail  of  thefe  tranfadions.  It 
will  be  futficicnt  to  take  notice,  that  on  a  legal  trial  the 
outlawry  of  MrWilkes  was  reverlcd, and  he  was  coiidcra- 
ned  for  his  ofFcnces  to  pay  a  fine  of  L.  icoo,  and  to  be 
imprifoncd  for  twelve  months.  Being  idolized  by  ihc 
people,  however,  and  powerfully  fup|>i>ricd,  he  was- 
repeatedly  chofen  member  for  Middlefcx,  and  as  often 
rcjedcd  by  the  honfe  of  commons.  The  lumidis  on 
this  occalion  were  not  always  ended  without  bloodlhcd  ; 
and  the  inter|H)lition  of  the  military  was  conlUucd  by 
the  patriots  as  an  indication  of  a  deli,;n  to  clU'.' 
P'.inifterial  authority  by  the  tnoft  batbarous  met' 
In  ll.ort  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Knglaiid  a:;.l 
America  was  at  this  liuic  fo  very  much  alike,    that 
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IJritain.  "bdth  fecmed  to  be  aftiiated  by  one  fpiit,  and  the  rage     another  or  not 
of  the  Englilli  patriots  undoubtedly  contributed  to  con- 
firm tile  colonids  in  their  oppoluion 
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The  diilcniions  which  Iiad  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom   did  not   pal's   unnoticed  by   the  other  Euro- 
pean  powers,  particularly  the  Ereucii  and   Spaniards. 
Both  had  applied  themfclves  with  alHdtiity  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  marine;  and  many  began  to  prognoUi- 
cate  an  attack  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  thefc  na- 
tions.    The  Spaniards  firll  Ihowcd   an  inclination  to 
come  to  a  rupiiire  with    Britain.     Tlic  fubjeft  in  dif- 
piite  was  a  fctilement  formed  on  Falkland's  iflands*, 
neir  the  fouihern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent.    A  fciiemeof  this  kind  had  been  thought  of  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter   lord     Anfon's   voyage    that    much    attention    had 
been  paid  to  it.       In  the  printed   account  of  it,   his 
lordfliip  ihowed  the  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators 
througli  the  treachery  of    the  Portuguefe  in    Brafil ; 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greated  importance  to 
difcovcr  fume  place  more  to  the  fouihward,  where  Ihips 
might    be    fnpplied  with   ntcell'.iries    for  their  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn;  and  among  others,   he   pointed  out 
Falkland's  illands  as  eligible  for  this   purpofe.     When 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  his  lordlliipallb  forwarded 
the  fcheme  as  much  aspollible;  and  (bme  prcparaiions 
were  made  for  putting  it   in  execution  :   but  as  it  met 
with  oppofition  at  home,  and  gave  ofTencc  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  alidc  till  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was   revived   by  lord    Egmont.      Commodore   Byron 
being  then  lent  out  with  proper  necelfaries,  took  pof- 
felFton  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  niajelly,  and  rcpre- 
fented  them  in  u  favourable  light  ;  while  his  fuccelibr, 
captain  M'Bride,  affirmed,  th.it  the  foil  was  utterly  in- 
A  French    capible  of  cultivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable, 
colony  fet-      Be  this  as  it  will,  the  illands  in  quelVion  had  attraift- 
tks  there,    ed  a!fo  the  notice   of  the  French.     So  low,  however, 
liad  the  nation  been  reduced  by  the  late  war,   that  no 
projefl  of  the  kind  could    yet  be  put   in  execution  at 
the  public  expence.     M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  with 
the  alllllance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet- 
tlcment  on  Falkland's  illands  at  tlitir  own  rifk.     The 
fcheme  was  put  in  execution  in    the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764;  and  a   fcitlement   formed  on  the   eaftern 
part  of  the  fame  idand  where  commodore   Byron  had 
ell.ibliilied  an  Englilli  colony  on  the  weftern  fide.     His 
account  of  the  country  was  flill  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  Englifli  commander  ;    but  as    tlie   projeft 
had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  other  difcoveries 
and   advantages,  which  probably  did  not  turn  out  ac- 
cording  to  expeiJlaiion,  the   French  adventurers  foon 
became  weary  of  their  new  colony  ;   to  which  alfothe 
50X         difpleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  greatly  offcnd- 
Theyaban-eJ,    diJ    nut   a   little    contribute.       M.    Bougainville, 
don  it  to      therefore,  being  reimburled  in  his  expences,  aud  the 
French   having  given   up  every  claim  of  difcovery  or 
right  of  poffelFion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in 
176S,   took   polFcffion   of  the  fort  built  by  the  French, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour  from  Port  Louis 
to  Port  Solidad. 

In  the  year  1769,  captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar  fri- 
gate, happening  to  be  on  a  cruize  off  Falkland's 
illands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanilh  fchooner  which  had  been 
at  Port  Solidad.  During  all  this  time,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Britilii  and  Spanifli  fettlers  knew  of  one 


the  Spani- 
ards, 


From   the  behaviour  of  captain  Hunt    Hritai*. 

we  Ihould    fuppofe  that  they  did  not  ;   as  he  charged  '~~"^' ' 

the  Commander  of  the  fcliooner  to  dcpsrt  from  that 
coafl,  being  the  propeity  of  his  Britannic  inajefty. 
The  fchoontr,  however,  foon  returned,  bringitig  an 
cfiicer  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  who  gave 
the  like  warning  to  captain  Hunt  to  depart  from  the 
coall,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Some  alter- 
cation enfncd  ;  but  captain  Hunt,  not  chooling  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  fet  fail  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  June  1770.  ^^^ 

At  the  departure  of  captain  Hunt,  two  frigates  The  Spa- 
were  left  at  Falkland's  illands.  Oncoflhefe  was  lofl  niards  o- 
in  a  fliort  time  after  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  1770,  l>_hge  the 
a    Spanilh  fritrate   arrived    at  the  Enj/lilh  fettlcnient ,   "     ,'" 

1    r-         r-  .         •  1  1  ?  J       1        leave  the 

named  tort  Ei'iMvi,  with  a  number  of  gunsand  other  a  1 
warlike  utcnlils  tor  carrying  on  a  regular  liege.  In 
three  days,  four  other  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  tjie 
fame  manner  ;  fo  that  the  Englifli  commander,  captain 
Farmer,  finding  all  refiftance  vain,  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. The  Englifli  were  ordered  to  depart  within  a 
limited  time,  carrying  with  them  what  (lores  they 
could  ;  and  the  Spanilh  commander  declared  himfclf 
anfwerable  for  what  they  flioiihl  leave  on  the  illand. 
The  time  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Port  Egmont  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  governor;  and  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  the  rudder  was  taken  off  from  captain  Far- 
mer's Ihip,  and  kept  on  fliore  till  the  appointed  period  ; 
after  which  the  frigate  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  in 
70  days  arrived  at  Ponfmoiith.  .^^ 

An  infult  to  the  Britilh  flag,  fo  audacious,  feeined  Parliamcn- 
to  render  war  inevitable  nniels  proper  reparation  was  tary  tranf- 
very  fpeedily  made.  It  was  accordingly  mentioned  in  aiSions  rc- 
the   fpeech  from  the  throne,  November  i:th   1770;  ,V"^^'? 

1         ■  J-         J  1     /r    ■   i-   o.-        r        L     •    •         this  affair. 

and  an  immediate  demand  of  laiisiaction  for  the  injury 
waspromifed,  and  that  the  neceflary  preparations  for 
war,  which  had  been  begun,  fliould  not  bedifcontinued. 
The  affairs  of  America  were  alfo  taken  notice  of, 
where  grounds  oi  complaint  flill  exifted,  notwith- 
flanding  the  ceflation  of  thofe  combinations  which 
had  difirefled  the  commerce  of  Britain.  Thefe  pro- 
mifes,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Falkland's  illands, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadtion. 
The  fpeech,  as  the  work  of  miniilry,  was  moft  violent- 
ly attacked  by  oppofition  ;  and  an  addrefs  in  anfwer 
to  it,  it  was  laid,  would  be  an  eulogium  on  miniflers 
who  did  not  dcferveit.  News  had  arrived,  they  faid, 
from  Falkland's  illands  in  June,  which  fufficiently  de- 
nionflratcd  the  defignsof  Spain  ;  and  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca were  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  that  power, 
without  any  preparation  beingmade  to  refill  them.  The 
whole  conduft  of  the  minifirywas  faid  to  be  pufillani- 
mous ;  and  the  love  of  peace,  which  was  given  out  as 
the  reafon  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  refent  the  injury, 
was  treated  with  contempt. 

A  motion  was  now  made  in  both  houfes,  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  condurt  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  that  all  the  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it 
fliould  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, was  oppofed  by  miiiiflry,  who  infilled  that  the 
laws  of  negociiition  precluded  the  idea  of  cxpofing 
any  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confiderce  while  the  negu- 
ciaiion  was  depending  ;  and  they  alfertcd  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  difavowed  the  conduft  of  his  oflicer,  and 
promifcd  faiisfailion.     It  would  have  been  rafh,  they 
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faid,  to  proceed  to  extremities  betwixt  the  two  crowns, 
when  perhaps  the  officer  only  was  to  blame  ;  but  if, 
after  remonllrance,  the  court  of  Spam  rcfufcii  latisfac- 
tion,  we  were  then  authorized  10  lorcc  that  julUcc 
which  was  refnfed  in  an  aiiiicalilt;  manner. 

Some  time  before  this,  Mr  Harris,  the  Englilli  mi- 
nilter  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  difpjiched  a  Icitcr  to 
lord  Weymouth,  informing  iiim  tliat  a  il'.ip  had  arrived 
iVom  liuenoa  Ayrcs  with  an  account  of  tiie  intended 
expedition  ag.iinll  Port  E^^niont,  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  the  lime  lixed  /or  its  departure  ; 
at  the  fame  tiuie  that  it  was  aliened  by  prince  Mafe- 
rans,  the  Spauilli  ambad'ador,  that  he  had  every  reafon 
to  l)elieve  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  bid  em- 
ployed force  at  Port  Egmom  without  any  orders  ;  and 
hoped  that,  by  difavowing  this  proceeding,  he  might 
prevent  any  milundcrllancling  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms. To  this  his  lordlhip  replied  in  a  fpiritcd  manner, 
afking,  among  other  things,  Whcilurihc  prince  had 
any  orders  to  difavow  ihc  procecdingsof  the  governor  .' 
And,  on  his  reply  in  the  negative,  a  t'orm.il  difavowal 
was  demanded.  After  fomc  time,  his  lordlliip.was  in- 
formed that  the  prince  had  orders  to  difavow  any  par- 
ticular orders  give  10  Mr  Bucarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  lie  had 
acted  agreeably  to  his  general  inllruCtions  and  oath  as 
governor  ;  that  the  illaiid  ihould  be  reftorcd  ;  and  that 
it  was  expcclcd  the  king  of  Britain  would,  on  his  part, 
difavow  the  conduct  of  captain  Hunt,  whole  menace 
had  induced  the  govLrnor  to  aft  as  he  did. 

This  reply  ilid  not  by  any  means  prove  agreeable  ; 
and  foon  after  the  conduet  of  the  court  of  Spain  be- 
came fo  fufpicious,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  correfpondence  between 
prince  Mafcrans  and  the  court  of  England  was  no 
longer  continued.  About  tliis  time  lord  Weymouth 
refigned  his  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Rocliford  ;  and  the  affiir  of  Falkland's  illands  was  no 
longer  openly  fpoken  of.  On  the  fitting  down  of  the 
parliament,  January  22d  1771.  however,  it  v,as  again 
brought  before  the  hoi.fe,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Spanilh  ambalFador,  with  Rochford's  acceptance,  were 
announced.  Prince  Maferans  then  difavowed,  in  the 
name  of  his  mailer,  the  violence  ufed  at  Port  Egmont  ; 
to  the  rellituiion  of  which  he  agreed,  and  hoped  that 
this  rellitution  wouM  be  looked  upon  as  ample  fitis- 
fadlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  not  affei?ling  the  quc- 
flion  concerning  the  prior  fovereignty  of  the  illands. 
This  produced  a  new  demand  for  copies  of  all  papers, 
letters,  and  declarations  of  every  kind  relative  to  Falk- 
land's illands  :  but  though  it  was  now  fecmingly  com- 
plied with,  the  oppolile  party  affirmed  that  it  was  llill 
only  in  part  ;  for  bclidcs  a  chafm  of  near  two  months, 
during  which  time  there  was  no  account  whatever,  none 
of  the  copies  of  the  claims  or  rcprefcntations  made  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  fince  the  firll  fetilemcnt  of  the 
illands,  were  given  up.  Thus  a  fufpicion  was  produ- 
ced, that  the  concealment  of  thefe  papers,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  order  of  their  dates,  might  proceed 
from  fome  mifconduft  during  the  periods  in  qucflion  ; 
and  which  adminiilration  was  willing  to  conceal  from 
the  world.  To  ihefc  objcdions  it  was  replied,  that 
every  paper  which  could  be  found  in  the  feveral  offices 
had  been  prefcnied  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  any 
correfpondence  between  the  two  courts,  of  which  no 


notice  was  taken  in  ihcin,  it  miift  have  been  verial :    15nui». 

but  at  any  rate  there  were  papers  futficicnt   to  cnaule  ' ' 

the  hoiile  to  determine  the  jiropricty  or  impropricn'  ■  f 
their  condud  throughout  tiic  whole  iraii*aflion  ;  for 
every  thing  decilive  or  explicit  was  in  writing,  and 
every  thing  was  laid  before  them. 

All  ihelc  excufcs,  however,  could  not  yet  fatisfy 
oppofition.  It  was  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  France  had  interpoftd  in  the  atiair  ;  inconfequencc 
of  which,  a  motion  was  made  to  addrcfs  his  majclly 
for  information  whether  any  fucb  interference  had 
taken  place,  and  of  what  nature  it  was,  or  in  whac 
manner  it  had  been  conducted.  The  niinifler  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  fuch  interference;  but  it  was 
infilled  that  it  was  infufficicnt ;  that  the  word  of  the 
king  was  requifite,  as  that  of  the  miniller  could  not  be 
fa tisfadory,  even  fuppofing  him  to  be  upright.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  correfpondence  in  wrii- 
in  had  taken  place  betwixt  the  two  courts;  and  when 
the  miiiilter  was  alked,  whether  France  liad  ever  intcr- 
pofcd  as  mediator?  he  anfwered,  that  "  England  had 
not  employed  France  in  that  capacity  ;  but  th»t  the 
word  iiitcrpiifid  was  of  a  meaning  too  vague  for  direct 
explanation  ;  and  it  was  uuufual  to  demand  verbal  ne- 
gociations,  while  papers  were  laid  before  them  :  That 
as  all  Europe  had  an  eye  to  tile  compromiling  of  diHc- 
rences  betwixt  Hates;  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that 
France  would  be  altogether  filciii  ;  but  noihing  (fays 
he)  diffionourable  has  ever  palled."  Oi>politiun  fiill 
inlillcd  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  account  of 
verbal  ncgociations  as  well  as  others;  and  that  if  this 
right  was  given  up,  a  miniller  had  no  more  lodo, when 
he  wiffied  to  promote  an  inlidious  meafure,  than  tu 
conduct  it  by  verbal  correfpondence.  The  motion,. 
however,  was  loft  by  agreat  majority  in  both  houfrs.  ^^ 

This  manner  of  deciding  the  quellion  was  fo  far  from  A  geuml 

allaying  the  general  ferment,  thai  it  rendered  it  much  diffstisfic- 

worfc.     The  tranfaction  was  conlidcred  as  eatirely  dif-  """  '*"'' 

craceUil  to  the  Britilh  nation;   nor  were  all  the  arj»u-       'r'""'" 
o  ,  ,.,         /-ii        L         -n!  ■  IB  which 

ments  that  could  be  ufed  by  the  niinillenal  party  in  any  ,1,^  ^^^^^ ;, 
degree  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  general   opinion,  terminated 
The  rellitution  of   the   illand  was  thought  to  be  an 
inadequate  recompenfe  for  the  affront  that  hadbcenof- 
fered  ;  and  the  objeflions  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion 
for  an  addrefs  to  return  thanks  for  the  communication 
of  the  Spanifll  declaration,  and  to  icftify  their  faiisfac- 
tion  with  the  rcdrcfs  that  had  been  obtained.     This 
addrefs  was  not  carried  wiiliout  coiifiderable  difficul- 
ty, and  produced  a  protell  from   19  peers.     On  the 
part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  agreement       507 
was  ollcniibly  fultillcd  ;  Port  Egmont  was  rcflored,and  The  fettlr. 
the  Britilh  once   more  took   poll'effion  of  it,  though  it  »"<:■' S"**- 
was  in  a  fliort  time  after  evacuated,  according  to  a  .'^ *  j"* 
private  agreement,  as  was  fufpetlcd,  between  miiiillry 
and  the  court  of  Spain ;  but  of  this  no  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  the  public. 

In  other  refpecls,  the  greatcft  difcontenis  rigcd 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fire  which  happened  at 
Porifmouih  in  the  year  I77'3  excited  nuiubcrlcfjjea- 
loufies,  and  washy  Ionic  intputcd  10  rncmics  on  the 
continent.  The  affair  of  the  Middlefcx  clcdion  was 
never  forgot ;  and,  notwithftanding  many  repulfes,tbe 
city  of  London  Aill  ventured  to  prcfcnt  new  j'eiiiions 
to  the  throne.  In  one  prefented  this  year  by  Mr 
Ueckiord,  the  lord  mayor  at  that  time,  they  lamented 
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the  heavy  difpleafure  under  which  ihey  fcemed  to  have 
fallen  with  his  niajefty,  and  renewed  a  petition,  fre- 
ijaenily  prefcnied  before,  concerning  a  dillolmion  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  met  With  a  very  unfavour- 
able anfvver:  his  majelly  informed  the  lord  mayor,  that 
his  fentiments  on  that  fubjed  continued  unchanged  ; 
and  that  "  he  fhould  ill  deferve  the  title  of  Tailicrof 
his  people,  fhould  he  fuffcr  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  fiich  an  ufc  of  his  prerogative  as  he  could  not 
but  think  inconlillenl  with  the  intereft,  and  dangerous 
to  the  conllitution,  of  the  kingdom."  Mr  Beckford 
was  fo  far  from  being  dilheariencd  by  this  anfwcr,  that 
he  demanded  leave  to  fjieak  to  the  king;  which  being 
obtained,  he  made  a  fpecch  of  confidcrable  length,  and 
concluded  with  telling  his  niajefty,  that  "  whoeverhad 
already  dared,  or  fliould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe 
infmuations  and  fuggcftions,  to  alienate  his  mijefty's 
alfeflions  from  his  loyal  fubjcfts  in  general,  and  (he 
city  of  London  in  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
nujelly's  perfon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  conllitution  as  it 
was  ellablilhed  at  the  glorious  revolution."  To  this 
no  ani'wer  was  made,  though  it  gave  great  (iffencc : 
and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  afterwards  to  St  James's 
with  an  addrcfs  on  the  queen's  fafe  delivery  ot  a  prin- 
ccfs,  he  WHS  told,  that  "  as  his  lordlhip  had  thouglit 
tit  to  fpeak  to  his  majefty  after  his  anfwer  to  the  late 
renionftrance;  as  it  was  unufual,  his  majefty  defired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  (he  fu- 
ture." 

This  behaviour  of  Mr  Beckford  was  by  many  of  the 
court  purtycenfurcd  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  indecent, 
unprecedented,  impudent,  and  little  Ihort  of  high  trea- 
fon  i  wiiile,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  was  on  the  fame  ac- 
count raifed  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 
He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaufc  of  the 
people,  dying  within  a  Ihort  time  after  he  made  the 
celebrated  fpeech  abovemcniioned,  and  his  death  was 
reckoned  an  irreparable  lufs  to  the  whole  p;irty.  Se- 
veral other  petitions  were  prefented  on  the  fubjed  of 
popular  grievances;  but  the  perpetual  neglcd  with 
whicli  they  were  treated  at  laft  brought  that  mode  of 
application  into  difufe.  A  new  fubjed  of  contention, 
however,  now  offered  iifelf.  The  navy  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  failors  every  where  avoided  the  fer- 
vice.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft  16  (liips  of  the  line 
vi'ere  ready  to  put  to.  lea  ;  but  the  legality  of  prefs  war- 
rants being  queftioned,  the  manning  of  them  became 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  new  lord  Mayor, 
Brafs  Crofby,  refufed  to  back  the  warrants ;  which  prov- 
ed a  vexations  matter  to  the  miniftry.  They  were 
fi;rther  provoked  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to  which^ 
the  prefs  had  been  carried,  and  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing againll  fomc  libellers  had  produced  many  com- 
plaints regarding  the  powers  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral. He  had  filed  informations  and  carried  on  prole- 
cutions  t'.v  officio,  without  going  through  the  forms  ob- 
ferved  in  all  other  cafes. — "  This  (it  was  faid  by  the 
patriotic  party)  was  inconfiftcnt  with  tlie  nature  of  a 
free  government.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  private  liberty,  nor  to  tlie  virtue  or  principles  of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  The  attorney  ads  under  a  minifter, 
and  his  fenfe  of  duty  miift  be  very  ftrong,  or  his  inde- 
peiutcncc  very  thoroughly  fccured  i'y  contentment,  if 


he  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  fwerve  from  the  laws  of 
confcience  and  equity.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give 
what  name  he  picafes  to  a  paper,  and  call  it  feditious 
or  treafonable ;  then,  without  the  interlercnce  of  a 
jury,  he  proceeds  to  try  theotfcnder;  who,  though  he 
may  be  acquitted,  may  nevenhclefs  be  ruined  by  the 
expences  attending  his  juftilication."  Examples  were 
cited  on  this  occalion  of  very  flagrant  oppreifion  and 
injuftice  from  this  very  power  :  the  laws,  it  was  faid, 
were  become  changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  judge  ; 
and  the  liberty  ot  the  fubjed  was  taken  from  him, 
whenever  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  fuperiors.  As 
thtfe  proceedings  had  therefore  been  the  caufe  of  very 
general  complaint,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amend- 
ing an  ad  of  the  4ih  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary 
to  prevent  invidious  informations,  and  for  the  more 
eafy  reverfal  of  oiuiawries  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
TJiis  motion  was  rejeded  by  a  great  majority  ;  the 
miniftcrial  party  urging,  that  the  power  of  the  attor- 
ney general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it  had  been,  and 
foundeij  on  common  law.  The  abufe  of  power  was 
no  argument  againft  the  legal  exercife  of  it ;  it  was 
dangerous  10  overthrow  eftablillicd  cuftoms  ;  the  ac- 
tions of  the  attorney-general  were  cognizable  by  par- 
liament, which  comroul  muft  for  ever  prevent  a  licen- 
tious exertion  of  his  power,  &c. 

Thel'c  arguments,  however,  even  with  the  rejedion 
of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  on 
this  head.  The  courts  of  juftice  themfelves  were  at 
this  time  held  up  in  a  very  defpicable  light,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  late  decifions  which  had  been  deemed 
contrary  to  law  and  ufual  pradice.  By  thefe  the 
judges  had  aflumed  a  power  of  determining  whether  a 
paper  was  a  libel  or  not  ;  and  the  bnfmefs  of  the  jury 
was  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  fad  regard- 
ing its  publication  ;  and  thus  it  was  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared, that  the  judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punifli 
a  man  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  publifliing  a  pa- 
per, whether  feditious  or  not.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 
fpeech  on  the  Middlefcx  eledion,  took  occafion  to 
mention  thefe  abufes;  and  wasanfwered  by  lord  Manf- 
ficld,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly 
pointed  at.  The  former,  however,  was  fo  little  con- 
vinced by  his  anfwer,  that  he  drew  from  it  an  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  his  own  arguments;  and  moved 
that  a  day  fliould  be  appointed  tor  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  condud  of  the  judges;  in  which  he  was 
ably  feconded  by  the  late  lord  chancellor.  A  com- 
mittee was  accordingly  moved  for  on  December  6ih 
1770,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  but,  after  much  de- 
bate, was  rejeded  by  184  to  76.  The  affair,  however, 
did  not  yet  feem  to  be  de(ermined.  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
notice  next  day,  tliat  on  Monday  he  would  communicate 
to  the  houfe  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  utmofl  importance  ; 
but,  wlien  that  day  came,  he  produced  nothing  but  a 
paper  containing  the  cafe  of  Woodfall  the  printer  as 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that  whoever  pleafed 
might  read  or  take  copies  of  it.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  exceedingly  Irivolous,  and  greatly  difau- 
pointed  tlie  cxpedations  of  the  whole  houfe.  His 
lordlliip  was  alked,  whether  he  meant  that  the  paper 
fliould  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe  or  nor  ? 
To  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch  intention, 
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but  only  that  it  (liould  be  loft  in  the  hands  of  ihc 
clerk;  on  which  the  affair  would  probably  have  been 
overlooked  altogether,  had  not  the  laie  lord  chancel- 
lor, who  all  along  llrongly  fiipporied  the  motion,  Hood 
up  to  accufc  lord  Manslicld,  troni  the  very  paper  to 
which  he  appealed,  of  a  pradlicc  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  England.  Hence  he  took  occaficm  10  propofe 
fome  queries  relative  to  the  power  of  juries,  and  chal- 
lenged his  aniagonilt  10  a  dcbnte  either  at  that  lime 
or  loon  after.  Btit  this  method  of  proceeding  was 
complained  of  as  too  precipitate,  and  an  c.xciilc  was 
likewife  made  for  not  afligning  a  day  for  the  debate 
at  any  other  time  ;  fo  that  the  matter  foon  funk  into 
oblivion.  It  was,  however,  loudly  talked  of  without 
doors  ;  and  thcjudges,  who  had  already  fallen  much  in 
the  ellimation  of  the  people,  now  became  much  more 
obnoxious.  Pamphlets  were  printed  containing  the 
moft  fcvere  aecufations;  coniparifons  were  made  be- 
twi.\t  fome  of  the  law  lords  and  their  predtcellbrs,  and 
even  the  print-fliops  were  tilled  with  ridiculous  and  la- 
tirical  pifturcs. 

An  accident  which  took  place  foon  aiicr  contri- 
buted alfo  greatly  (o  IclFcn  the  character  not  only  of 
the  minillerial  party,  but  even  that  of  both  houfcs  of 
parliament  taken  coUedively,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
loan  extreme  degree;  and  indeed  it  mull  be  owned 
that  nothing  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  firll  alFcmbly  of  the  nation,  or  to  ihat  of  the 
individuals  wh)  compofcd  it.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  toth  of  December  I  770  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
cheller,  that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majelty, 
that  he  would  be  gracioully  pleafed  to  give  orders  for 
quickening  our  preparations  lor  defence  in  ihc  Wi-ll- 
Indics  and  in  the  ISIcditerrancan  ;  and  particularly 
for  fccuring  the  ports  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  But 
while  his  grace  was  defcanting  on  the  negligence  of 
niiniilry  'in  leaving  ports  of  (iich  importance  in  a  dc- 
fencelefs  rtate,  he  was  fuddenly  interrupted  by  lord 
Gower,  who  infilled  on  having  the  houfc  immediately 
cleared  of  all  but  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  fit  there. 
**  When  motions  (I'lid  he)  are  thus  brought  in  by  fur- 
prife,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  honfe  as  to 
llieir  contenis,  it  is  impoliiblc  but  fuel)  things  may 
be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  general  ear;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpiesin  the  houfe,  in  or- 
der to  convey  fccret  intelligence,  and  cxpofe  the  na- 
kednefs  of  our  poirdfions."  His  lordlhip  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  complained  of 
the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Manchellcr  as 
a  proceeding  both  irregular  and  inlidions.  This  pro- 
duced a  confiderable  degree  of  altercation,  and  the 
cry  of  "Clear  the  houfe!"  refounded  from  all  quar- 
ters. Several  members  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  tinil- 
ing  it  impolTlble,  and  piqued  at  this  Ihameful  beha- 
viour, iS  or  19  of  them  left  the  houfe  in  a  body. 
The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  then  pref^iit 
were  not  only  commanded  10  depart,  but  fome  of  the 
lords  went  pirfonally  10  the  bar,  and  infilled  on  tiieir 
leavi)ig  the  houfe  immediately.  Thefe  unfortunate 
members  alleged  in  cxcnfe,  that  they  ailended  with  a 
bill,  and  were  there  in  ihe  difehar^^e  of  their  duty  ; 
but  ihis  availed  nothing,  ihey  were  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  withdraw  till  their  mcll''ge  thould  be  deliver- 
ed ;  and,  after  goiug  through  the  ufual  forms,  were 
turned  out  of  doors  amidrt  the  grcatell  tumuli  and  up- 
Vol..  in. 


roar.     In  the  mean  time  the  lords,  whohadjuft  left   rrHain. 

the  houfe  of  peers,  had  gone  to  the  lower  houfe,  where  "" — -^ 

they  were  lirtening  to  the  debates,  when  the  com- 
moners, who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  hoiile  of  lords, 
arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  making  loud  com- 
plainis  of  the  affront  ihey  had  received.  This  was  rc- 
j'enitd  by  turning  out  indifcriminaiely  all  the  fpe<.'la- 
tors;  among  whom  were  the  18  peers  jull  uieniiuned, 
who  were  thus  Quit  out  from  both  houfes.  The  affair 
terminated  in  a  mifunderllanding  betwixt  the  two 
iioufcs,  which  continued  during  the  whole  rcHion, 
Sixteen  lords  joined  in  a  proiell,  and  in  the  warni- 
cft  terms  cenfurcd  the  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
as  well  as  tfic  unprecedented  behaviour  of  adndni- 
itration,  who  had  thus  attempted  10  fupprcfs  the  free- 
dom of  argument,  and  render  the  conduct  of  the 
houfe  an  objcft  of  cenfurc  and  ridicule  to  the  whole 


world. 


5>6 


Afler  the  difcufTion  of  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iilaiids  ^tonft^on^ 
in  the  manner  already  related,  a  moll  unheard  of  in- ir.ftanceof 
fiance  of  corriipiion  was  hid  btfcre  parliament  in  ihe  fornifiion 
borough   of  New   Shorcham   in  Siillcx.     The  coctell 


in  New 

Shorcham 


was  occafioned  by  the  returning  officer,  Mr  Roberts, ' 
having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when 
the  other  had  87;  and,  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
this  llrange  proceeding,  the  follo.ving  fcencof  villany 
was  laid  open.  A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  foeieiy,  called 
the  Chrijiiaii  Societj  or  Club;  but,  inrtead  of  keep- 
ing up  the  charat'ter  indicated  by  this  title,  it  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  returning  officer,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  that  it  was  employed  only  for  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  vcnaliiy.  A  feleft  committee  fif  the  members 
were  appointed  to  fell  the  borough  to  the  highert  bid- 
der. The  committee  men  never  appeared  at  cleeliuns 
themfelves,  but  gave  orders  to  the  rert,  and  direded 
them  how  to  vote;  and,  after  the  cleetion  wasover, 
fliared  the  profits  among  themfelves.  Though  all  this 
was  clearly  proved,  the  returning  officerwas  difmilfed 
with  only  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  having  trclpjifed  upon  the  forms  10 
be  facredly  obfcrvcd  by  a  returning  officer.  A  nlorc 
fevere  punilhmeni,  however,  was  refcrvcd  for  the  bo- 
rough, and  thofe  wretches  who  had  alfumcd  the  name 
of  the  Chriftiau  Club.  A  motion  for  an  inquiry  being 
carried  unaninioully,  a  bill  was  brought  in  10  incapa- 
citate 81  freemen  of  this  borough,  whofe  names  were 
mentioned,  from  ever  voting  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions; and,  for  the  more  eticv;tually  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  tlic  attorney  general  was  ordered  10 
profecutc  the  committee  belonging  to  the  Cbrirtian 
club:  the  members  were  allowed  counfcl,  and  many 
different  opinions  were  offered  rcg-arding  the  mode  of 
punilhment.  Some  were  mercifully  inclined  only  10 
reprimand  them,  while  others  propofcd  to  disfranchife 
the  borough;  however,  the  bill  lor  incapacitation  wi'S 
palfed  at  Ungih,  though  it  did  not  receive  ihc  royal 
alfent  till  the  lart  day  of  the  feffion.  5i> 

The  unbounded  licentioufnefsof  the  prtfs  now  cal- rureme 
led   the  attention  of  parliament,  ihoigh  ihc  evil  jp.  li"""""!"' 
peared  in  a   manner  incapable  of  being  checked.     At  "^°     '* 
litis  time  neither  rank  nor  charafler  were  any  fcoirity  '' 
againll  the  voice  of  calumny  from  one  party  or  o:her  ; 
and  indeed   it  was  hard   to  fay  on  what  tide  ihc  mod 
intemperate  violence  appeared.     The  miiiiftry,  how- 
4  O  ever, 
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r-rit»!n.    ever,  provoked  by  a  long  coiirle  of  oppofuion,  made 
"       '^~—'  the  loiideft  complaints  of  the  freedom  taken  witli  their 
names ;  while  it  was  retorted  by  oppofuion,  that  the  a- 
biife  from  one  quarter  was  as  great  as  from  the  other. 
Some  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  complained 
that  their  fpceches  had  been  mifreprefenied  in  the  pa- 
pers and  endeavoured  to  pat  a  ftop  to  ilie  pr.idice  of 
printing  them.     It  was  now  confidered   as  a  matter 
contrary  to  tlie  ftanding  order  of  the   houfe  to  prim 
the  fpeechcs  of  the  members  of  parliament  at  all ;  and 
ijig       a   motion  for  calling  two  of  the   principal   printers  to 
Contellof  account  was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.     The 
the  houfcof  printers,  however,    did  not  attend  the  fummons  of  the 
mnions    nieflcnger  ;  and  a  final  order  for  their  appearance  was 
',!l/°'"^  directed  to  be  left  at  their  houfes,    and  declared  to  be 
fiifBcient  notice  when  left  at   their  houi'ts.     The  dif- 
obedience  of  the  printers  on  this  occafion  was    un- 
doubtedly heightened  by  the  favour  ihty  hoped  to  ob- 
tain from   the  popular  party  ;  and   indeed  it  was  not 
without  the  moll  fevcre  animadverfions  that  the  mini- 
ftry  were  able   to  carry  their  motions  againft  them. 
This  oppolition  incrcaled  by  its   being   farther   moved 
that    they  Ihould  be  taken  into  cultody  by   the  icrjcant 
at  arms  for  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  houfe.     The 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people  towards  the  houfe 
was  now  objeAcd,  and   the  great   impropriety  of  add- 
ing to  their  alarms  by  any  uiinecelfary  flreich  of  the 
executive  power ;  but  the  majority  urged   the  necfffi- 
ty  of  preferving  the  dignity  of  the  honfc,  and  putting 
an  end  to  thole  otfenfive  freedoms  which  had  been  ta- 
ken with  its  members.     The  fcrjeant  at  arms  next 
complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the  print- 
ers at  their  houfes,  he  had  been  treated  with  indigni- 
ty by  iheir  fervants ;  on  which  a  royal  proclamation 
was  illucd  for  apprehending  Wheblc  and  Thomion,  the 
two  obnoxious  printers  with  a  reward  of  L.jo  annex- 
ed.    But  in  t1ie  mean  time  fix  other  printers,  who  had 
rendered  themfelves  equally  obnoxious  on  a  limilar  ac- 
count, were  ordered    to  attend   the  houfe,   though  the 
motion    was   not  carried  without  great  oppolition,  du- 
ring which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and  30 
times.  Someof  thedelinquenis  were  reprimanded  at  the 
bar,  and  one  who  did  not  attend  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
intocuftody  for  contempt.  Wheble  being  apprehended 
in  confcquence  of  the  proclamation,  was  carried  before 
Mr  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he  was  difcharged. 
To   this  niagiftrate   it  appeared   that  Mr  Wheble  had 
been  apprehended  in  direft  violation  of  his  rights  as  an 
Englifliman,  as  well  as  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  London;  which   opinion   he  declared   in  a 
letter  to  the  carl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
flate.     Thoniplon  was  difcharged  in  the  fame  manner; 
but  the  captors  received   certificates    from   the  magi- 
flates,  in   order  to  obtain  the   promifed  rewards.     J. 
Miller,  one  of  the  iix  who  had  rcfufed  to  attend,  was 
taken  into  cuftody  from  his  own  houfe  by  the  m.eiFen- 
ger  of  the  houfe  of  commons.     On  this  he  fent  for  a 
Lord  May- conftable,  and  was  carried    along  with  the  mellenger 
orfctsMil-  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oli- 
Icrat  liber-  ver  at  the  manfion  houfe.     The  lord  mayor  refufed  to 
ty  and  im-  deliver  up  the  printer  and  melfenger  at  the  requeil  of 
prifons  the  ,],g  fcrjeant  at  arms;  and  after  forae  difputes  the  mef- 
^'^^ehf^f  fengerwas  committed    to  prilbn,  as  he   had  been  ac- 
«fc(>m.°"^cufed  by  Miller  of  alllwlt  and  falfe  imprifonment;  and 
Jnons. 
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the  ferjeant  had  refufed  to  find  bail ;  however,  he  was    ISrieaia. 
iuiracdi.uely  releafcd  upon  the  bail  being  given.  *      >/      ' 

By  this  affront,  not  only  the  majority,  but  many  of 
the  popular  party  alfo  were  greatly  irritated;  how- 
ever, the  members  in  oppofition  took  care  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  abfurd  conduct  of  adminiflration  with 
regard  to  the  Middlcfcx  eleftion  ;  in  coiiftqucncc  of 
which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  general  odium,  that 
the  people  thwarted  every  mcafure  propofcd  by  them, 
and  eluded  and  dcfpiftd  their  power  on  every  occafion.  .^^ 
The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  next  Proctcd- 
day;  at  which  time  he  pleaded  liiat  he  had  ac'led  in  ingsa- 
no  manner  of  way  inconfiflent  with  the  duties  of  his  gi>'ill  him, 
office;  as,  by  ati  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  prcfcrve  the  franchifcs  of  the 
city,  and  his  condiiift  was  farther  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  terms  of  the  city  ch;irtcrs,  as  recognifcd  by  ad  of 
parliament.  It  was  ilieii  moved  that  lu  fliould  be  al- 
lowed counfcl ;  the  qucdion  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  lawyers,  as  his  lordfliip  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contended  for 
an  exemption  from  that  privilege  by  virtue  of  charters 
and  an  aft  of  parliament.  This  iiioiion,  however,  was 
over-ruled,  it  being  inlilled  that  no  council  could  ever 
be  permitted  againU  the  privileges  of  the  houfe.  This 
rehifal  of  comifel  took  its  rife  from  a  tranfadlion  in 
the  reign  of  lienry  Vlll.  and  was  now  pitailed  as  the 
cufiiom  of  parliament.  Some  propofed  that  the  lord 
mayor  fhould  be  heard  by  council,  provided  the  privi- 
l(ge  of  the  houfe  was  not  affeftcd  ;  but  it  was  con- 
fidered as  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree  that  his  lordihip 
Ihould  be  heard  by  council  on  every  point  except  the 
very  one  in  qucflion.  At  the  fame  time  a  motion  was 
carried,  that  the  lord  mayor's  clerk  fliould  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes ;  and  notwithllanding  al)  oppofi- 
tion, lie  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  recogni- 
zance of  Whittam  the  nielfenger.  This  was  followed 
by  a  refolution  that  there  fliould  be  no  more  proceed- 
ings at  law  in  the  cafe  ;  a  great  altercation  enfued,  and 
feveral  of  the  minority  at  laft  left  the  houfe  in  the  ut- 
mofl  rage. 

Though  ic  was  now  one  o'clock   in  the  morning, 
the  minifterial  party  were  fo  ardent  in  the  profecution 
of  their  vidory,    that  they   refufed    to  adjourn  ;  pro-       ^jj 
ceeding  now  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  who,  as  well  as  And  a- 
thc  lord  mayor,  was  far  from  expreffing  any  forrow  gainfl  Al- 
for  what  he  had  done.     Some  propofed  to  cenfure  his  derman 
conduift,  others  were  for  expulfion;  but  vi'hcn  it  was         "^^ 
propofed  to  fend   him   to  the  Tower,  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion  and   mutual  reproach  took   place;  fome  mem- 
bers declared,    that  they  would  accompany    him    t»  j 
theplaceof  hisconfinement ;  others  left  the  houfe,  while                 ^ 
minirtry  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  perfuade  him 
into  fome  kind   of  apology  or  conceflion  for  what  he 
had  done ;    but  finding  that    to  no  purpofe,  they  at       ^^j, 
laft  carried   the   motion  for  his  imprifonment,  and  be  Both  corn- 
was  committed   accordingly.      Ample  amends,  how-  mittcdto 
ever,  was  made  for  this  puniffiment  by  the  unbounded  t'le Tower., 
popular  applaufe  heaped  on  both   the  lord  mayor  and 
alderman  on   this  occafion,  and  which  indeed  threat 
tened  very  ferious  confequences.     Some  days  after  the 
commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  lord  mayor  at- 
tended at  the  houfe  of  commons,  feveral  very  alarming 
mfults  were  offered  to  many  of  the  members,  particu- 
larly 
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larly  lord  North  ;  who,  on  this  occafion,  loft  his  hat, 
and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  interpofed,  and  expoftulatcJ 
with  the  mol)  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduft, 
by  which  means  all  farther  didurbancc  was  prevented  j 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  ip.terfcrcnce,  it  is 
fnppofed  that  the  fray  would  not  have  ended  without 
much  bloodflied. 

After  the  confufion  was  in  fame  meafure  difpellcd, 
the  debates  concerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took 
place.  Many  arguments  were  brought  againll  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  the  matter  :  but  being  difregarded, 
the  minority  members  left  the  houfe.  His  lordihip 
reful'cd  the  favour  offered  him  of  being  committed  to 
tlie  cullody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  it  was 
rcfolved  tocammit  him  to  the  Tower  j  the  motion  for 
this  purpofc  being  carried  by  200  againit  39.  Mr 
Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  to  attend,  wrote  a  letter  ad- 
drelVcd  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  in  which  he  ob- 
served, that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his  being  a 
member  ;  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  which 
he  had  been  duly  elc'ted,  was  to  be  granted  him,  he 
would  attend  and  juftify  his  conduft.  Adminil^ration, 
however,  were  too  wife  now  to  encounter  this  hero, 
and  at  the  fame  time  were  under  no  liide  enibarrafl'ment 
how  to  get  off;  I'o  at  laft  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ferable  fliift  of  ordering  him  to  attend  on  the  81  h  of 
April  1 77 1,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourned  the 
houfc  to  the  9th. 

The  many  afironts  and  indignities  which  adminiftra- 
tion  had  of  late  been  obliged  to  put  up  with,  now  ren- 
dered it  abfokuely  nccelTary  to  fall  upon  fome  method 
to  fliow  that  their  authority  was  not  altogether  loft. 
For  thispurpofe  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot 
to  inquire  into  the  reafon  why  there  had  been  fo  many 
obllructions  to  the  authority  of  the  houfc  of  commons. 
This  committee  having  fat  from  the  28th  of  March  to 
the  301I1  of  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following  re- 
port. "  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  diligent  fearch  they  have  made  in  the  journals, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  inftance  that  any 
court  or  magiltratc  has  prefumcd  to  commit,  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  an  officer  of  the  houfe  for 
executing  tlie  orders  of  the  houfe.  They  further  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find, 
that  there  ever  has  been  an  inftance  wherein  this  houfe 
has  fufi'ered  any  pcrfon,  committed  by  order  of  this 
houfs,  to  be  difcharged,  during  the  fame  fclTions,  by 
any  authority  whatever,  without  again  committing 
fuch  perfons.  As  therefore,  with  regard  to  J.  Millar, 
who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of  tlie  medenger 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who,  for  the  faid  ofTcnce,  is  now 
under  the  ccnfure  of  the  houfe,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  it  highly  concerns  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  houfc  to  maintain  its  authority  in  this  in- 
ftance, by  retaking  the  faid  J.  Millar,  the  committee 
recommend  to  the  confidcration  of  the  houfe,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  expedient,  that  the  houfc  (hould 
order  that  the  faid  J.  Millar  (hould  be  again  taken  in- 
to cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms ;  and  that  his  depu- 
ty or  deputies  be  ftriftly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  ma- 
giftrates,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons,  who 
by  the  fpeaker's  warrant  are  required  to  be  aiding 
and  alhlling  to  him  in  the  execution  thereof,  for  fucb 
affiftaucc  as  the  faid  ferjeant,  his  deputy  or  deputies, 


Ihall  find  ncocfTary,  to  enable  him  or  them  to  take  into    Britjin. 
cuftody  the  faid  J.  Millar."  """Y 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  imprudent  than  the  The  iiiuf 
urging  with    fuch   violence  a  conteft  agaiiift  fuch  con-  of  tliiicou- 
temptilile  adverfaries  ;  and  in  which  ihty  were  hn^liy  tcft  nnfa- 
baflled.     What    they  intended  for  punilhment  really  vurablct* 
afforded  the  criminals  matter  of  triumph  and  exulta- *.^'"""^™" 
tiun.     Every  honour  that    the  city   of  Loiuloii  could  *"""■ 
bellow  was  conferred  upon  the  magiftraics,  while  the 
complaints  and  execrations  of   the  people  at  large  be- 
came louder  than  ever.     Every  ftcp  taken  about  this 
time  by  adminiftration  fcemed  calculated  to  add  to  the 
public  ill  humour.     Towards   the  end  of  the  fclfion  1      ^i6 
bill  was   brought  in   "  for  enabling  certain   perfons  10  DiifatiJir- 
inclofe  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames,  adioining  'io"""  »<^ 
to  Durham    yard,    Saliftjury-llrcri,  Cccil-ftreet,    and '.""""'' 
Beaufort  buildings,  in  the  county  of  Middlcfcx."  This  i,J|,l!,'  ', , 
bill  was  oppofed,  as  appearing  contrary  to  the  ancient  bin. 
rights   and   privileges  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  was 
cafily  carried  through  both  houfcs,  though  it  produced 
a  proieft  in   the  upper  houfc  ;   and  a  few  days  before 
the  rifing  of  the  fcliion,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
againft  it.     In  this  petition  it  was  compljincd  of  as  a 
violent  and  unjuft  tranfaelion,   totally   unprecedented, 
being  an  invafion  of  ihe  property  whicii  the  city  claim- 
ed in  the  foil  or  bed  of  the  river.     It  was  afterwards 
complained  of  in  a  remonftrance,  as  an  inlrlngementof 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  urged  as  a  reafon  for  the 
diiroUuion  of  parliament.  fi» 

The  only  other  tranfadion  of  moment  during  this  Eail  indi* 
fcdion  related  to  the  Eift  India  company.  It  was  >"»'" 
now  propofed  to  raife  2000  men  in  England  for  the  ">"^^"^- 
fervice  of  the  company,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  But  after 
much  fpcculation,  it  was  rejeded  as  unconftituiional 
and  dangerous  to  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  kingdom 
which  was  not  paid  by  government;  and  that,  however 
inconfidcrabic  the  number  propofed  was  at  prefent,  it 
might  foon  be  increafed  on  any  frivolous  pretence.  It 
was  likewifc  urged,  that  it  would  prove  an  obiiruclion 
to  the  recruiting  fervice  for  the  army,  on  account 
of  the  fupc'.ior  advantages  of  cnliding  in  the  com|iany's 
fervice.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  urged  the  incon- 
venitncy  of  fending  out  a  fufficicrit  number  of  men 
annually  to  rrcruit  the  Indian  forces  ;  and  that,  unlefi 
parliament  ihould  adhere  to  the  promifc  they  formerly 
made  of  affiding  the  company  in  recruiting,  they 
would  be  daily  expofed  to  v.ift  lofs  and  rxpenre  from 
the  tricks  of  recruiting  panics.  The  fellion  rofe  on 
the  Sth  of  May.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it 
was  obff  rved,  that  the  fatisfaclion  obtained  from  hi* 
Catholic  majefty  for  the  injury  done  to  this  kingdom, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  pacHic  difpoliiion  which  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  given  by  laying  slide 
their  armaments,  enabled  r.s  to  reduce  tnir  forces  bj 
fea  and  land.  The  zeal  manifefted  by  parli.tment 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  world  of  its  atie^ionaie 
attachment  to  the  crown  and  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
the  country.  His  majefty's  endeavours  were  promifcd 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  ftill  prevailed  in 
fome  parts  of  the  continent ;  thanks  were  given  to  (be 
commons  for  the  unanimity,  checrfulnefy,  and  public 
fpirit  with  which  they  had  granted  the  fupplies  ;  inil 
an  apology  was  made  for  the  extraordir.ary  demands 
which  hud  been  made.  The  fpeech  concluded  wiilt- 
4  O  a  adviling 
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adviliiig  the  inembers  to  ufc  their  bed  endeavours,  in 
their  rcrpcJlixe  Nations  and  counties,  to  render  ihcna- 
lioiial  bappinefs  complete,  by  dilcoiiragiuj;  ntcdlcfs 
fufpicions  and  domtllic  dilhirbancts.  Kis  majcily  liad 
!io  oilier  objcft,  and  coiild  have  nu  oiher  iiiicrell,  than 
10  rei;^n  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  hajipy  piuplc  ;  and 
it  was  bis  caniert  wilh,  that  his  luiijcots  might  not  be 
prevented,  by  niillakesoraninioliiicjuniong  ihemrdvcs, 
lro:ii  enjoying  the  happinels  ihey  had  in  their  power. 

The  many  defeats  tiiat  bad  been  received  by  oppu- 
fiiion  dnrin;];  this  and  the  foregoing  fttlions,  now  began 
to  difcoiirage  them  from  proceeding  inch  lengths  in 
the  caiife  of  pairiotifin  as  they  had  (ornierly  done. 
Many  of  them  had  alio  loll  much  of  their  popularity 
by  taking  an  adive  part  agaiiift  the  printers  ;  and  as 
every  motion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminillra- 
tion  by  nearly  two  to  one,  a  general  difcouragcmcntand 
languor  began  to  take  place  among  the  popular  party. 
The  only  gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentions  were 
the  city  magillrates  and  printers  who  had  been  punilh- 
ed  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  the  rifing  of  the 
parliameni,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  were 
reltalVd  (rem  the  touer,  they  were  welcomed  by  every 
mark  of  congratulation.  The  city  was  illuminated  ; 
and  the  mob,  as  ufual,  took  vengeance  on  the  refrac- 
tory by  breaking  their  windows.  A  committee  was 
even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  profccuiion  againfl  the 
fpcaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  as  ibis  did  not 
feem  likely  to  afford  any  redrefs,  they  determined  once 
more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  throne.  Accordingly, 
on  the  loth  of  July  1771,  another  petition  and  rcmon- 
ifrancc  was  prcfented,  the  fubjcil-ls  of  which  were  the 
embankments  on  the  Thames,  the  proceedings  againit 
the  magiflrates,  and  a  fpeedy  didblution  of  parliament 
was  reqiiefted.  But  this  met  with  as  unfavourable  an 
anfwer  as  before.  His  majerty  replied,  that  he  was 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  real  grievances  ot  his  faith- 
ful fubjeds  ;  but  was  forry  to  find  that  a  part  of  them 
ilill  renewed  requefts  which  he  had  repeatedly  refufed 
to  comply  with. 

In  the  fpccch  from  the  throne,  when  the  parliament 
met,  January  2111  i77i,  his  majefty  oblcrvtd,  that  the 
performance  of  the  king  of  Spain's  engagements,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers,  promifed 
a  continuance  of  peace  ;  and  though  the  neceffity  of 
keeping  up  a  refpedable  naval  force  was  evident,  yet 
no  extraordinary  aid  for  that  purpofe  would  be  necef- 
fary  ;  and  he  conchided  with  recommending  the  mofl 
vigilant  and  adive  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
country,  with  an  alfurance  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
crown  to  remedy  abiifes  or  fupply  defcds.  Little  dif- 
pute  was  made  about  the  addrelTes  in  anfwer  to  this 
fpeech,  though  an  ample  fubjeft  of  altercation  very 
foon  occurred.  This  was  a  motion  made  by  admini- 
(Iration,  intimating  the  neccflity  of  raifmg  2  j, coo  fea- 
men for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year  ;  it  being  always 
neceflary,  they  faid,  for  ns  to  preferve  a  fuperiority  to 
the  French  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  not  been 
the  cafehnce  they  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  thither.  "  It 
was  equally  neceifary  (they  added)  toprcferve  thepre- 
fent  flrength  of  the  Weft  Indies  unimpaired  ;  as  the 
Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  onr  fettlements 
there  too  well  not  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  firft 
if  ever  a  rupture  fliould  take  place.  Twenty  of  the 
beft  fhips  in  the  navy  were  alfo  now  employed  as  guard- 


Ihips,  and  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  fit  tbcm  for  ac- 
tual fervice." 

A  dtclar.iiion  of  this  kind,  coming  iinn:cdiately  af- 
ter the  ailinances  of  peace  that  had  been  given  from 
the  throne,  w;is  faid  to  be  a  contradiction  ;  that  the 
peace-eftabiilhment  would  thus  be  augmented  till  we 
wire  overburdened  by  it  ;  50o,cool.  wonki  thus  be 
added  to  the  national  cxptncts  ;  and  as  the  fame  aug- 
mentation migiit  every  year  be  made  on  fimilar  prc- 
ttiicfs,  we  Iho'.dd  thus  be  obliged  to  lubmit  to  the 
haidiliips  of  war  in  tin)e  ol  a  profound  peace.  If  ihc 
alliirances  of  peace  Ironi  the  throne  were  well  founded, 
I  he  force  in  the  Kalt  indies  was  alreatly  too  great  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  a  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too 
fmall  notwithUanding  the  propoled  augmentation  ;  and 
the  fame  way  Jamaica  was  likely  to  fuhcr  trom  the  in- 
feriority. 

Thel'e  remonftrances  were  by  no  means  fufficicnt  to 
put  a  (lop  to  any  meafurc  which  had  at  this  time  been 
luggefled  by  adminiftration.  The  qiicltion  i'or  the 
augmentation  was  carried  without  a  divilii;n  :  after 
which  the  fubjed  of  religion  came  to  be  difcufled. 
This  was  occalioned  by  the  general  tendency  to  Aria- 
nil'm  or  Socinianifm,  which  bad  lorfome  time  prevailed 
to  a  great  degree,  and  had  at  lafl  inleeted  the  ella- 
blilhcd  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fubfciipiion 
to  lier  ftandards  was  reckoned  into]cr.ible  by  nibny  of 
the  clergy.  Meetings  had  been  frequently  held  by 
the  difcontented  members,  in  order  to  confider  of  fome 
mode  of  relief ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  1772, 
about  250  of  them,  with  fev(  ral  profelibrs  of  law  and 
phylic,  joined  in  a  pemion  to  the  houle  of  commons, 
exprelling  their  diilatisfadion  \\  iih  fubfcripiion  to  any 
human  forms,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  iliis  petition 
they  airerted,  that  they  held  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges from  God  alone,  without  being  fnbjed  10  any 
other  authority  ;  fuch  as  the  txercifc  of  their  own  rea- 
fon  and  judgment,  by  which  they  were  inllrudcd  and 
confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  as 
contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  They  accounted  it 
a  blefTing  to  live  under  a  government  which  maintained 
the  lulEcicncy  of  the  fcripiures  to  initrud  in  all  things 
necelTary  to  falvatioii.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
ibey  had  a  right  from  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  religion,  to  judge  for  then-ifelves 
what  was  or  was  not  contained  in  the  fcripiures.  From 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  ihey  found  them- 
felves  in  a  great  meafure  precluded  by  the  laws  relative 
to  fuhfcription  ;  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  ac- 
knowledge certain  articles  and  coiifcflions  of  faith  fra- 
med by  fallible  men  as  entirely  agreeable  to  fcripture. 
They  prayed  therefore  10  be  relieved  from  fuch  an  ini- 
pofition,  and  to  be  reffored  to  their  undoubted  right  of 
interpreting  fcripture  for  themfelves,  without  being 
bound  by  any  human  explanation  of  ii,  or  being  requir- 
ed to  acknowledge  by  fubfcripiion  or  declaration  the 
truth  of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith  and  dodrine 
whatever  excepting  the  holy  fcripture  iticlf. 

The  affair  of  fuhfcription  ihty  looked  upon  to  be 
Hot  only  a  grievance  to  ihenilclves,  but  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  rights  as  men  and  members  of  a  Pro- 
teftant  efiablitliment,  as  well  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  tending  to  djf- 
courage  further  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  fcrip- 
ture, to  divide  comniunious,  and  to  caufe  a  mutual 
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Britain,    dillikc  betwixt  fellow  Proteflants  ;  giving  occafion  for 

^"~~'  unbilievcrs  lo  reproach  and  vilify  tiic  clergy, by  repre- 

fciuin^  liiem  asgiiiliy  of  prcvaricaiioii,  and  ot  acom- 
iiioiliting  their  faith  lo  lucrative  vitws  and  poliiical 
coiiliiieraiioiia.  It  afforded  alii)  to  Papifts  and  others 
dilatt'cfted  to  llie  religions  eftabiilhineiu  of  the  church 
of  England,  an  occafion  of  reflecting  upon  it  as  in- 
conliltcnt,  and  aiithnriling  donbttul  and  precarious 
doilrincs,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  (cripturc  ah)nc 
WAS  acknowledged  to  be  certain  and  fulHeicnt  for  fal- 
vation.  It  had  likrwife  a  ienil/;ncy  to  divide  the  cler- 
gy among  ihenifclves;  fubjefting  one  part,  who  aC. 
ferted  their  privilege  as  Protellants,  to  be  reviled,  boih 
from  the  pnlpit  and  the  prcfs,  by  another  who  feemed 
to  judge  the  articles  they  had  fubfcribcd  to  be  ol  eq'ial 
authority  with  the  fcripturc  iifelf;  and  lalily,  it  occa- 
fioned  fcruplcs  and  cuibarraffments  of  coufcicnce  to 
thufe  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  miniflry,  or 


Trinity,    and  of  the   divinity  of  our  Saviour.     The    r.ritun^ 

complaints  of  men  were  to  be  dilrcgariitd  ulicnihcy'      ^ ' 

wilhcd  to  profit  by  the  cnioluiiicnts  of  the  church  witii- 
otit  fubfcribing  to  its  laws;  bcfidcs,  the  king  was 
bound  by  liis  coronation  oath  lo  continue  (lie  church- 
government  without  alteration.  It  waslikcuife  urged, 
that  it  people  were  to  be  rcllrained  by  nootbcr  article 
than  an  alleiit  to  the  truth  of  the  fcripiurcs,  the  church 
would  foon  be  over-run  with  impiety.  Many  had  al- 
ready foundiil  blafphcmous  tenets  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate opinion  -,  and  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
every  man  has  this  right  for  liimfcif,  yet  none  has  a 
right  to  obtrude  his  fingulariiics  upon  oihers;  awd  if 
any  of  the  clergy  found  the  delicacy  of  iheirconfcicnces 
afi'eclcd  after  they  had  accepted  of  bencficts,  ihcy 
were  welcome  to  leave  them. 

Sonic  of  the  mod  moderate  oppofcrs  of  the  peti- 
tion   endeavoured   to  vindicate   the   charaflcr   of  the 


prevented  the  cheertul  excrcilcof  it  lo  thofc  who  were     clergy  from  the  imputations  laid   upon  iliem,  and  con- 


alrcatly  entered.  By  rcalbn  of  thefe  cmbarrairmcnts 
the  clerical  part  of  the  petitioners  found  themfelvcs 
nndcr  great  difficuliies,  being  obliged  in  fume  fenfe  to 
join  with  the  advcrfarics  of  revelation,  in  fnppoling 
the  one  true  fenfe  of  fcripturc  to  be  exprclled  in  the 
prefcnt  cllablilhcd  fydem  of  faith;  or  ell'e  to  incur 
the  reproacii  of  having  deferted  their  fubfcripiion,  &c. 
while  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  profelTions  of  civil  law  and  |hyfic, 
could  not  but  think  it  a  great  hardlhip  to  be  obligeil, 
as  they  all  were  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  even  at  their 
firft  matriculation  and  admillion,  ilioniih  at  an  age 
very  improper  for  frch  important  difquifitions,  to  fub- 
fcribe  their  aflent  to  a  variety  of   theological  tenets, 


tended  that  the  legiliaturc  had  a  conirouling  power 
over  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  conhrmcd  their  af- 
(eriion  by  mentioning  the  ad  againll  occafional  con- 
formity, as  well  as  another  againll  eltilivc  patronages, 
both  of  them  iiallcd  fn<cc  the  union;  and  it  fecn:cd  to 
be  the  general  wilh  of  the  houfe  that  the  profrlTors  of 
law  and  pliyfic  might  he  relieved  frotn  fubfcripiion, 
though  they  did  not  conlider  their  lliare  in  the  niaittr 
as  of  any  great  importance  to  the  public.  It  was  at 
lalf  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  near  150. 

Tile  rejection  of  the  fubfcription  bill  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  bill  for  quieting  the  poile'Jtons  of  his  ma- 
jedy's  fubjecls  from  dormant  claims  of  ihc  church; 
after  which  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to 


Rcjcdcd. 


concerning  which   their  private   opinions  could   be  of     one  of  the  ntmoft  iinporiancc,  and   which  was  intro- 


iio  confcqnence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  intitle  them 
to  academical  degrees  in  thofe  faculties;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  the  courfe  of  their  fludies  and  attention  to 
their  practice  did  not  afford  thein  Icifure  futfioient  to 
examine  how  far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the 
word  of  God. 

This  petition  was  prefenied  by  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, who,  along  with  the  other  members  who  favour- 
ed the  caufe,  enforced  it  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from   the  principles  of   toleration.     They  maintained 


duccd  by  a  meifage  from  the  king.  This  was  the  famous 
royal  marriage  bill,  occcafioncd  by  the  narriagc  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs  Horion,  a  widow  lady, 
daughter  of  lord  Irnham  and  filler  to  colonel  Luitrcl,  and 
that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucelter  with  the  couniels  dowager 
of  W'aldegravc.  By  the  meifage  it  was  recommended  to 
both  houfcs  to  take  it  into  their  confideraiion,  whether 
it  might  not  he  expedient  to  fupply  the  dcfcifls  of  the 
laws  then  in  being,  and  by  funic  new  regulations  niurc 
effe^'lually  to  prevent  the  dcfcendanis  of  bis  late  ii;a- 


5.'» 
Royal  mir- 
riugc-bill. 


alfothat  nothing  but  hypocrify  and  prevarication  could     jcfly   (excepting   the   illuc  of  the  prince Ifes  who  had 


arifc  from  obliging  men  to  fubfcribe  what  they  did 
not  believe;  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fublcrip- 
tion  would  prevent  the  increafe  of  dilfentcrs,  fo  very 
ctnfpicuous  at  this  time,  and  incline  many  of  thcni  to 
return  to  the  church.  The  articles  themfelvcs  were 
faid  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ;   that  they  con 


marrieJ,  or  might  hereafter  marry  into  foreign  fami- 
lies) from  marrying  without  tlic  confent  of  his  ina- 
jelly,  his  heirs  and  fucccllbrs.  In  coiifequence  of  this 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages, 
without  the  confent  abovementioned,  10  be  null  a.nd 
void.    The  dcfcendants  of  his  majcfty,  however,  if  a- 


tained  doarines  highly  controvertible;  and  that  this     bovc  the  age  of  2,"  years,  might  marry   without   the 


reflraint  on  the  confciences  of  men  was  of  all  others 
the  greatelt  hardlhip.  The  majority  of  parliament, 
however,  were  found  inimical  to  the  petition,  though 
fomc,  who  oppofe<l  it  at  prefcnt,  wilhed  for  time  to 
confider  it  more  deliberately,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  clergy.  By  the  rcfl  it  was  urged,  that 
the  matter  of  the  petition  was  a  violent  infradion  of 
the  laws  of  the  Englifli  religion;  and  that,  if  this 
was  granted,  another  would  foon  follow  againft  the  li- 
turgy.    The  condud  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  in- 


royal  confent,  provided  ilr)  give  intimation,  a  iwtlve- 
month  before  hand,  to  the  prwy  council,  and  no  opi>o. 
fition  to  the  match  was  made  by  parliament  during  that 
interval. 

This  bill  met  with  the  mofl  violent  and  powerful 
oppolition.  The  principal  arguments  againlt  it  were 
cxprcH'cd  in  two  piotells  from  the  upjKr  houfe,  and 
were  to  the  following  purpofe:  I.  The  dodrine  that 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  higheft  impor- 
tance to  the  flaie,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  of  ihi» 
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ftcadof  being  founded  in  any  regard  lor  religion,  had  realm  have  ever  been  trulted  with  the  care  thereof,  ij 

its  origin  in  hypocrify  and  diifolutcncfs,  and  certainly  both  abfurd   and    unconft.tuiioiul ;    though  it  would 

proceeded  in  many  inttanccs  from  a  difljclicfof  the  from  that  period  have  ihc  force  of  a  parl.aincnury 

'^                           '  declaration. 
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Britain,  declaration.  The  immediate  tendency  of  this  was  to 
'~~"^' — —  create  as  m;iny  prerog.iiivcs  to  the  crown  as  there  arc 
nutters  of  importance  intl'.e  Hate;  and  to  extend  tlicin 
in  a  manner  as  vagne  and  exceptionable  as  had  ever 
been  done  in  tlie  inofl  defpotic  periods.  2.  The  en- 
aftiiig  part  of  the  bill  had  an  inconvenient  and  impo- 
litic extent ;  namely,  to  all  the  dcfcendants  of  Geo.  11. 
In  procefs  of  time,  that  dcfcription  might  become 
very  general,  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of 
people  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  grievance  for  the  marriages  of  fo  many  fiib- 
jecls,  perhaps  difperfed  among  the  various  ranks  of  ci- 
vil life,  to  be  ftibjc(5l  to  the  reftriftions  of  this  aSt, 
efpecially  as  the  abettors  of  this  dodrine  had  alfo  main- 
tained, that  the  care  and  approbation  of  the  marriage 
alfoinchided  the  education  and  cuflody  of  the  pcrfon. 
This  exienfive  power  might  in  time  make  many  of  the 
firft  families  of  the  kingdom  entirely  dependent  on  the 
.  erown  ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  all  endeavours  to  li- 
mit, in  fome  degree,  the  generality  of  that  defcriptioii, 
had  proved  inetFe(5tiial.  3,  The  time  of  nonage  for  the 
royal  family  appeared  to  be  improperly  extended  be- 
yond the  limit  of  21  years;  a  period  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  conftitutioii  feeins,  with  great  wifdom,  to  have 
affigned  to  minority.  4.  The  deferring  their  marriage 
to  the  age  of  26  might  alfo  be  attended  with  other 
bad  confeqiiences,  by  driving  them  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
againft  in  thofe  of  fnch  an  exalted  Aation.  5.  Tlie 
power  given  by  this  bill  to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the 
age  of  26,  is  totally  defeated  by  the  provifo  which  de- 
clares the  confent  of  parliament  to  be  ultirhately  necef- 
fary.  Thus  great  difficulties  niufl  be  laid  on  future 
parliaments,  as  their  filence,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  imply 
a  difapprobation  of  the  king's  refufal;  and  their  con- 
currence with  it  might  prove  a  perpetual  prohibition 
from  marriage  to  the  party  concerned.  6.  The  right 
cf  conferring  a  difcretionary  power  of  prohibiting  all 
marriages  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legifla- 
ture  whatever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature  ;  which, as  they  are  not  derived  from, 
or  held  under,  the  fani^ion  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever.  The  legif- 
lature  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  prefcribe  rules  to  mar- 
riage as  well  as  to  every  other  kind  of  contraet;  but 
there  is  an  eflential  difference  between  regulating  the 
mode  by  which  a  right  maybe  enjoyed,  and  eflablidi- 
ing  a  principle  which  may  tend  entirely  to  annihilate 
that  right.  To  difable  a  man  during  life  from  con- 
trading  marriage,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  contrafting  fuch  marriage  dependent  nei- 
ther on  his  own  choice  nor  on  any  fixed  rule  of  law, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  pleafureof  any  man,  or  fetof  men, 
is  exceeding  the  power  permitted  by  divine  providence 
to  human  legillature,  and  direftly  contrary  not  only  to 
the  divine  command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  do- 
mcftic  fociety  and  comfort,  &c.  7.  This  bill  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  produce  a  difputed  title  to  the 
crown.  If  thofe  who  are  affeded  by  it  are  in  power, 
they  will  eafdy  procure  a  repeal  of  this  act,  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  it ;  and 
if  they  are  not,  it  will  at  leafl  be  the  fource  of  the  mod 
dangerous  faftion  that  can  exift  in  any  country,  viz. 
one  attached  to  the  pretender  to  the  crown  ;  whofe 
elaim,  he  may  aflert,  lias  been  fet  afide  by  no  other 


authority  than  that  of  an  3l6\.  to  which  the  Icgiflaturc    Britain'. 

was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  common  *~~*' ' 

rights  of  mankind.  8.  The  bill  provides  no  fecurity 
againft  the  improper  marriages  of  princctTes  married 
into  foreign  families,  and  thofe  of  tlieirilRic;  which 
may  full  as  materially  affeft  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
as  tlie  marriages  of  princes  rellding  in  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  It  provides  no  remedy  againft  the 
improper  marriage  of  the  king  reigning,  though  evi- 
dently the  moft  important  of  all  others  to  the  public. 
It  provides  nothing  againft  the  indilcreet  marriage 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  beii3g  regent  at  the  age  of  2 1  ; 
nor  furnilhes  any  remedy  againil  his  permitting  fuch 
marriages  to  others  of  the  blood  royal,  being  fully  in- 
veiled  with  the  regal  power  for  this  purpol'e,  without 
the  affillance  of  council. 

The  anfwer  to  all  thefe  arguments  was,  that  the  in- 
conveniences fo  much  talked  of  were  merely  imagina- 
ry ;  and  if  the  king  Ihoidd  make  any  improper  ufe  of 
his  authority, parliament  had  it  either  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  effect,  or  punilh  the  miniiler  M'bo  advifed 
it.  The  crown,  it  was  faid,  was  dilhonoured  by  im- 
proper conneftions,  and  many  of  the  greatcll  national 
calamities  have  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  be- 
tween the  royal  family  and  fubjefhs;  and  that  if,  from 
after  experience,  we  (liould  find  any  material  griev- 
ances enfue  from  this  act,  it  could  as  eafdy  be  repealed 
at  that  time  as  thrown  out  now,  and  on  better  grounds. 
It  was  very  rapidly  carried  through  both  houfes;  in 
the  upper  houfe  by  90  to  26 ;  and  in  the  lower  by 
i6j,  to  115.  534 

Though  the  late  decifion  concerning  fubfcription  to  Bill  for  the 
the  39  articles  did  not  feem  to  promife  much  fuccefs  relief  of 
to  any  innovations  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  cafe  of  diffenters 
dilfenting  minifters  was  introduced  foon  after  the  dif-  propoKQ- 
cuflion  of  the  royal  marriage  aft;  the  advocates  for  it 
being  encouraged  to  bring  it  forward  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  fome  favourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  fubfcription-bill.  A  petition  vi'as  now 
prefented  by  a  great  body  of  thefe  people,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  the  hardlhip  of  fubfcribing  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  This, 
however,  was  mofl  violently  oppofed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  former  bill,  though  with  very  little  fuccefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it  was  carried  through 
by  a  prodigious  majority.  Here  it  was  maintained 
that  nothing  can  advance  the  true  interefl  of  religion 
fo  much  as  toleration ;  and  if  articles  of  fubfcription 
are  necelfary,  it  muft  only  be  for  men  deflitute  of  prin- 
ciple, and  who  would,  in  compliance  with  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  readily  fubfcribe  to  one  fet  of  articles  as 
another.  If  thus  any  of  the  fundamental  doftrines  of 
Chriftianity,  are  impugned,  there  are  abundance  of 
laws  in  exiftence  to  correft  the  impiety.  The  diilent- 
crs  have  indeed  altered  fome  of  their  original  forms 
and  doftrines,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indifference. 
It  is  the  cffea  of  learning,  leifure,  and  refinement,  to 
give  men  many  opportunities  of  altering  eftablilhe-d 
forms.  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  and  always 
will  be.  The  diffenters  have  long  been  virtually  ex- 
empted from  this  fubfcription  ;  and  yet  the  piety  and 
decency  of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  no  fuch  laws  are  in  being,  fufficitntly 
(liow,  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  ftcdfafl  in  the  puri- 
ty of  religion,  will  not  be  confined  nor  influenced  by 
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laws  of  biinian  invention.  But  tliougli  the  difllntcrs 
enjoy  full  liberty  by  connivance  at  prcfcnt,  where  is 
their  fccurity  againrt  the  fuddcn  attacks  of  uiaiicc  and 
envy,  which  may  be  backed  by  the  fanftioii  of  law  ? 
Every  negle<Jt  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  neccirny  of  abrogating  that  law;  and  li- 
berty is  but  an  empty  name,  where  it  is  enjoyed  by  an 
overlight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our  fnpcriors.  In  the 
houl'c  ut  lords,  however,  the  bill  was  rtjtiited  by  a  ma- 
jority of  70.  Here  the  doiilirine  of  iiniverfal  toleration 
was  flrenuoiiily  oppoltd,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
fct  forth,  to  which  the  church  of  England  would  be  ex- 
poltd  by  drpaning  from  the  laws  which  guarded  its 
privikgcs.  The  dillcniers,  it  was  faid,  had  great  caufe 
to  be  latijficd  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed  by  conni- 
vance ;  and  the  laws  were  only  kept  on  record  as  a  ne- 
ccllary  curb,  lell  in  the  degeneracy  of  a  declining 
kingdom,  religion  Ihoidd  be  dellitute  of  protci^ion  a- 
gainll  hercfy  and  bl.ifphcmy. 

The  only  other  atfjirs  of  this  fcfllon  were  fome  at- 
temprs  at  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eall  India 
company,  which  were  now  in  a  very  critical  fituaiion. 
Eafl  India  Thele,  however,  did  not  come  under  confideration  till 
affairs.  (]]£  mxt  fellion,  which  took  place  November  26th 
1772,  when  his  inajefty  gave  tliis  fituation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  as  a  rcafon  why  he  had  called 
them  together  fooncr  than  nfnal.  The  continuance  of 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  other  powers  was  mentioned, 
and  fatisfaftion  cxpreifed  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  an  opporttmity  of  reducing  the  naval  e- 
llablilhment,  though  a  great  force  mud  always  be  ue- 
ceflary  for  the  defence  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Otconomy 
was  proniifed  with  regard  to  the  fiipplics,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  take  every  method  that  could  be  de- 
viled to  remedy  the  dcarnefs  of  provifions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eall  India  company  took  np  the 
greatell  part  of  the  prefcnt  feflion.  It  had  been  pro- 
jeded,  as  far  back  as  the  year  I  767,  when  they  were 
in  a  very  flourilhing  condition,  to  bring  them  under 
the  infpedion  of  government,  that  the  nation  might 
Ihare  the  immenfc  wealth  fuppofcd  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  company.  The  dcfign,  however,  did  not  fucceed 
at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have  been  eafdy 
brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  company 
been  embarralled  by  the  bad  condnft  of  their  fcrvants. 
During  the  lad  cellion  a  hill  had  been  brought  in  for 
retraining  the  governor  and  council  from  all  kind  of 
trade,  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany over  its  fervants.  The  bill,  however,  was  rejec- 
ted after  the  fecond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought 
to  have  been  propofcd  only  to  introduce  the  fuccecd- 
ing  buiinefs.  The  debates  on  the  fubjeft  procured  in 
a  great  meafure  the  general  belief  of  two  points  of 
much  importance  to  the  fnccefs  of  the  fcheme,  viz. 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  were  in  a 
very  bad  fiiuation,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  its  fer- 
vants ;  and  that  the  company  was  at  any  rate  infufR- 
cient  for  the  government  of  fuch  extenfive  poU'cirions  ; 
of  confcquence  that  there  was  an  evident  neceffity  of 
giving  up  the  management  of  it  to  the  crown.  Amotion 
was  now  made  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  uncon- 
nefled  with  adminillration,  for  a  fclctl  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  many  rra- 
fons  were  urged  againfl  this  appointment,  particularly 
that  the  fcafon  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  bullncfs  of 


fuch  importance  ;  that  the  committee,  being  a  fccret 
one,  was  not  accountable  for  its  conduft  ;  and  that,  as 
the  miniller  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  commiiKc,  conllricrable  partiality 
might  on  that  account  take  plicc.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  carried  w  ithoiit  a  divifion  ;  and  the  members 
were  chofcn  by  ballot. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  proceetJed 
from  bad  to  worfe  during  the  recefs.     The  trcafury  at 
home  was  quite  exhaufled  ;   while  bills  10  a  vail  a. 
mount,  drawn  on  Bengal,  were  nearly  due  ;  which, 
with  their  debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  offices, 
along  with  the  fiim  to  be  paid  to  government,  reduced 
them  almofl  to  ilie  brink  of  Bankruptcy.     They  were 
therefore  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  a  fum 
of  money  fromadminiftration  :  but  their  applicatiiMi  was 
received  with  great  indifference.    The  minifler  dtfired 
them  to  apply  to  parliament.     The  reports  of  ihc  fcledt 
committee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  prcmifc 
of  fccrccy,  were  publilhed,  and  gave  the  public  no  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  conipany's 
fervants.     On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  minifler 
moved  for  another  committee,  under  the  title  of  the 
co7inii'ittcc  oj'fecrccy,  to  confifl  of  13  perfons,  for  taking 
into  confideration  the  Rate  of  the  company's  affairs  ; 
which  might  thus  undergo  a  full  invefligation,  without 
any  thing  being  known  to  the  world,  which  had  ex- 
cited fuch  indignation  in  the  former  cafe.     The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  committee  were  alfo  to  be  chofcn  by 
ballot  ;  fo  that  no  objctflion  could  militate  agaiuA  them 
that  did  not  militate,  with  equal  ftrength,  againft  the 
whole  houfe.     It  was  objcfltd,  that  this  mode  of  fccret 
inquiry,  by  a  fmall  number,  was  unprecedented  and 
unconllitiitional  ;  that  the  members  would  in  effert  be 
nominated  by  the  minifler,  and  aft  under  his  direftion  ; 
and  that  a  free  invefligation  by  the  whole  parliament 
was  effentially  different  from  that  by  a  fccret  commit- 
tee.    In  the  latter  cafe,  every  information  that  the 
minifler  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  withheld  r 
at  any  rate,  a  committee  of  fccrecy  is  an  evident  ab- 
furdity  ;  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fccret  than 
during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.     Its  proceed- 
ings muft  be  laid  before  the  public ;  and  in  cafe  of  un- 
juft  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no  means  of  being 
undeceived.   Thcfe  rcafons,  however,  were  of  no  avail 
at  preient.     The  committee  of  fecrecy  was  carried,  as 
the  other   had  been,  without  adivilion;  and,  .is  hait 
been  prtdiJled,  the  members,  though  chofcn  by  ballot, 
were  almofl  all  of  them  devoted  to  adminiflration.   The 
felcifl  committee  was  likewifc  revived,  that  they  might 
be,  as  it  was  faid,  checks  upon  one  another ;  fo  that 
between  them  the  nation  would  have  every  requiliic 
degree  of  information  on  the  whole  affair. 

In  a  very  fliori  time  after  the  appointment  of  the  fe-  RcOnia- 
cret  committee,  a  rejHjrt  was  given  in,  flatingthat  ijie  ing  bill 
company  were  in  great  diftrefefor  want,of  money  ;  and  ^topuftJ. 
as  this  was  the  cale,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for 
rcflraining  them  from  fending  out  fupervifors  to  India, 
a  fcheme  which  they  had  meditated  at  this  time.  The 
minifler  and  his  adherents  enlarged  prcaily  on  the  uti- 
lity of  this  bill :  which,  they  faid,  was  highly  expedient. 
It  was  the  finccre  with  of  parliament  to  render  ihcm  a 
great  and  glorious  company  :  it  was  abfoluitly  ncceirary 
for  this  purpofc  not  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  an  cx- 
I'culive  coflimiflion,  at  a  time  whtu  lhc»r  affairs  were  fo 

much 
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n^ritain.    TJiiich  embarraflTed  that  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to 

' '^~~~'  governmciu  for  a  loan.     It  was  even  doubted  wiicther 

tiic  company,  without  the  fandion  of  parliaaientary 
authority,  liad  power  to  appoint  a  commiirion  of  this 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  ininiller'spropofal  was 
faid  by  oppofition  to  be  unconftitiitional  and  inlidioiis. 
The  want  of  cadi  at  prefcnt  experienced  by  the  Eaft  In- 
dia company  was  not  of  fiich  great  importance,  their 
credit  J)eing  then  as  fully  eflablilbed  as  ever.  They 
had  made  choice  of  a  let  of  men  in  whom  they  could 
confide  ;  the  many  lodes  occalioned  by  their  fervants 
rendered  the  commilhon  indifpenfably  nccelfary  ;  and 
the  expence  would  be  paid  from  the  favings  which  mufl 
undoubtedly  arife  from  fo  prudent  a  flep.  It  was  un- 
reafonable,  bccaufe  the  Kail  India  company,  or  any  o- 
ther,  are  diflrellcd,  to  allow  them  no  opportunities  of 
extricating  themfelves.  The  company  could  not  be 
laid  to  want  rcfpcft  for  parliament ;  they  had  lliowcd 
this  already  by  delaying  the  departure  of  the  commif- 
fiou  till  tlie  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfc  was  finillied  : 
nor  could  they  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to  their  own  in- 
terefl,  charter,  and  conllitution  ;  which  they  fceined  to 
lliow  by  every  pofTible  mark  of  oppoliiion  to  this  bill. 
Adraillration  boafted  of  their  intentions  and  their 
willies  to  render  this  company  great  and  glorious  ;  but 
liow  could  we  expert  greatnefs  or  glory  to  proceed 
from  a  quarter  where  it  did  not  exiit  f  The  dignity 
of  pailiament  was  lelFened,  and  its  glory  effaced,  by  the 
conduct:  of  miniilers,  and  the  many  wanton  ads  of  au- 
thority lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious  method  of 
rendering  a  company  great  and  glorious  to  plunder  the 
proprietors  of  imnienfe  fums  of  money  by  exorbitant 
grants,  or  by  taking  away  their  charters  ;  for,  after 
this  aft,  it  was  plain  that  charters  could  no  longer  be 
depended  upon.  Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, and  then  prcfent  in  the  houfe,  offered  to  pledge 
theml'clves,  that  the  coramiliion  of  fupervilion  Ihould 
riiit  be  allowed  to  depart  until,  from  further  reports,  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  company's  affairs  (liould  he  ac- 
quired. This,  however,  was  inftantly  rcjeefed,  it  be- 
ing faid  to  be  dcfeftive  in  fecurity  ;  that  the  £alf  India 
company  would  not  fcruple  to  make  an  agreement  of 
this  kind  to-day,  and  break  it  to-morrow  ;  which 
could  only  be  prevented  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  e- 
fpecially  as  the  miniftry  had  no  motives  lor  promoting 
_rliis  meafure,  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany,   and  a   delire  to  reflore  its  affairs  to  a  better 

Incffeilual       Notwithdanding  ail  the  arguments  ufcd  by  adniini- 
attempts  of  llration  in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,   the  company 
the  compa- ^ygcg  fj,  fgj.  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that 
^\^°T'^'   t'''sy  '•'f^'^    every  endeavour  to  prevent  its  pafling  into 
pafDneof    ^  l*^'     They  petitioned  ;   and  fome  of  their  fervants 
the  bill.       were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  order  to 
Ihow  the  neceflity  of  fupervifors  being  fent  out,  who 
might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  affairs  to  fome  or- 
der by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  enabled    to  curb    the 
excelTes  of  which  the  company's  fervants  had  too  fre- 
quently been  guilty.     During  this  examination  it  ap- 
peared, that  from  the  year   1765  to  177;   the  expeu- 
ccs  of  the  company  had  increafed  from   700,000!.  to 
1,700,0001.  annually,  and  that  government  had  recei- 
ved near  two  millions  from  the  company  every  year; 
ihat  they  had  iiv.menfe  profits  in  extraordinaries,  while 
the  proprietors  loft  conliderably  of  the  dividend  which 


the   profits  of  their  trade  alone  would  have  produced.    Britain. 

In  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  however,  the  bill  tor  reflrain-  *~~~ 

ing  the  company  from  fending  out  any  commillion  of 
fupervilion  was  carried  by  a  niajoriiy  of  155  to  28. 
In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  met  with  linnlar  fucctfs,  being 
carried  by  26  to  6,  though  the  minority  thought  pro- 
per to  enter  a  protcfl.  The  reafuns  given  againll  it  in  rroti-ft  a- 
this  protell  were,  that  it  look  away  from  a  great  body  p»inft  it  if- 
corporate,  and  from  fevcral  free  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  'l^e  houH 
the  cxercife  of  a  legal  franchifc,  without  any  le-  °'  'of'''- 
gal  caufe  of  forfcitiire  atfigned.  The  perlbns  ap- 
pointing the  comniiffioncrs  had  by  law  a  right  to 
cleft,  and  the  perfons  chofen  had  a  legal  capacity  of 
being  clefted.  The  fupervifors  had  a  full  right  veiled 
in  them  agreeable  to  the  powers  and  conditions  of 
their  appoin;ment  ;  but  though  no  abufc  was  fuggefled 
nor  any  delinquency  charged  upon  them,  thefe  legal 
rights  and  capacities  were  taken  away  by  a  mere  arbi- 
trary aft  of  power,  the  ]ireccdei;t  for  which  leaves  no 
(brt  of  fecurity  to  the  lubjeft  for  his  liberties.  The 
bill  feemed  likcwife  a  manifcfl  violation  of  the  public 
I'aiih.  The  charter  of  the  Eafl  India  company  was 
granted  by  the  crown,  authorifed  by  aft  of  parliament, 
and  purchafed  for  valuable  confiderations  of  money  lent 
and  paid.  By  this  the  company  wtvt  allowed  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  proper,  and  by 
perfons  of  their  own  appointment  ;  but  by  this  bill  the 
excrcile  of  the  power  jufl  mentioned  was  fufpcnd- 
ed  for  a  time,  and  by  grounding  the  fupervilion 
upon  the  aftnal  interference  of  parliament  with  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  eflabliflied  a  principle  which 
might  be  nfed  for  perpetuating  the  reflraint  to  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  It  is  indeed  dillicult 
10  fettle  the  legal  boundary  oi."^  legidative  power, 
but  it  is  evident,  that  parliament  is  as  much  boui'.d 
as  any  individual  to  obfcrve  its  own  compafts  ; 
othervvife  it  is  impoifible  to  undcrfland  what  is  meant 
by  public  faith,  or  how  public  credit  can  fubliit.  It 
appeared  by  evidence  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  lords,  that  the  company  had  received  airurances  from 
their  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the  ap- 
poinment  of  a  conimiffion  for  fuperintciiding  and  re- 
gulating their  affairs  would  be  approved  by  adniini- 
llration  ;  and  it  was  extremely  hard  that  they  fhould 
be  able  to  find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  priviltgis 
againll  thofe  very  niiniflers,  under  v;hofe  fanftion  they 
had  realbn  to  believe  they  were  all  along  afting.  It 
was  alfo  the  more  incumbent  on  the  company  at  pre- 
fent  to  give  the  mofl  (Irift  attention  to  their  affairs, 
to  enable  them  to  anfwer  the  exhorbitant  demands  of 
government,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  wiinelfes  at  the 
bar,  that  its  exaftions  amounted  to  more  than  the 
wIubIc  profits  of  the  late  acquilltions,  and  the  trade  cn- 
iuing  from  them  ;  while  the  proprietors,  who  had  fpcnt 
fo  much,  and  fo  often  rifked  their  all  for  obtaining 
ihcfe  acquilltions,  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  di- 
vide fo  much  as  the  profits  of  iheir  former  trade  would 
have  afforded.  ^^o 

The  fecret  conmiittee  now  gave  in  their  fccond  re-  Second  re- 
port, containing  a  flatcment  of  the  debt,  credit,  and  ef-  port  of  the 
fec^s  of  the  company  in  England;   beginning  with  an '^^'."^ '^''"'" 
account   of  the  cafli  in  the  company's  ireafury  on   the  "'""*'■ 
I  ft  day  of  December  1772,  and  containing  a  flatement 
of  all    their  debts  and   claims  againfl   them  in   every 
part  of  the  world.     Thus   it  appeared    that    the   cafii, 

credit, 
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credit,   and    cfFc-ifls    of    the    company    amounted    to 

"     J^T      '  L. 6,597,299:    10:6,  and  ihcir  debts  to  L.  2,032,306, 

State  of  the  which  being  deduced  from  the  above  account  of  their 

company's  efFefts,  left   a  balance  in  favor  of  the  company   of 

affairi.         L.  4, 364,993  :  10:  6,  without  any  violation  of  the  for- 

J4»       tificaaons  and  baildings  of  the  company  abroad.    The 

Theftjte-    ftatcmeni,  however,  was  co)npl;;incd  ot  as  unfair;  and 

It  was  laid,  that   impartiaiiiy    was  not  to  be  cxpeded 

from  a  fet  of  nten  who  had  it  in  liicir  power  to  make 

^  what  report   they  pleafcd  for  the  intcrcd  of  govcrn- 

M  nicnt  meafurcs  ;  but  tiie  nicmbrrs  protcUed   their  in- 

H  noceiice ;  and  adminillraiioii  inlifled,  that,  uiiiil  pooof 

■  could    be    brou)i;lit    that   the  liaicmcnt  was  unfair,  liic 

hotifc  was  bo  ind  to  adhere  to  it  asji\ft. 

Tiie  biifincl's  was  revived  after  tiie  holidays  by  an 
application  from  the  company  to  government  for  a  loan 
of  L.  l,joo,ooo  for  four  years,  ai  4  fin-  cent,  intcrcll, 
with  liberty  of  repaying  tlie  fame  according  to  the  a- 
biliiies  of  ilie  company,  in  payments  of  not  Icfs  than 
L.  300,000;  and  that  the  company  lliouKl  not  make 
„  a    dividend   of  more   than   6  per  ant.    until   the  loan 

1^  fliouid  be  reduced  toL.  750,000;  that  then  ihcy  might 

"^  raife  their  dividend  to  8 /ht  c(?/;/.  and  after  the  whole 

loan   was  diffharged,  that  the  furplus  of  the  nctt  pro- 
'.  tits  arifing  in  England,  above  the  faid  dividend,   Ihould 

^be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  company's  bond- 
debt,  until  it   was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  when  the 
furplus   prolus  flioiild  be  equally  diviiled  between   tlie 
I  public  and  th;;  company.     It  was  alfo  rcquelled,  that 

the  company  Ihould  be  releaftd  from  the  heavy  penal 
iiitered  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  money  owing 
in  confeqiience  of  the  late  acts  for  the  indemnity  on 
teas;  and  that  they  fliould  be  difchargcd  from  the  an- 
nual p.iyinent  of  the  L.  400,000  to  the  public  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  fpecified  in  the  agreement. 
They  farther  rcquelled,  that  the  accounts  ot  the  Dii- 
annee  revenues,  of  the  charges  of  colleiflion,  expenccsof 
Bengal,  company's  accounts  of  fales,  &c.  Ihould  be  de- 
livered annually  to  parliament,  and  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  export  teas  free  of  all  duty  to  America,  and 
to  foreign  pans.  This  rcqueft  was  judged  expedient 
to  be  granted,  and  the  following  rcfolutions  were  a- 
greed  to,  "  That  the  affairs  of  the  Eall-India  com- 
pany arc  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  require  the  alilllancc  of 
miniftation  parliament ;  that  a  loan  is  nccelfary  to  reinllate  tlie 
company's  affiirs  ;  that  the  fupply  be  granted  ;  and 
that  care  be  taken  that  the  company  be  prevented  from 
experiencing  the  like  exigencies  for  the  future.  The 
two  following  motions  were  alfo  founded  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  fecret  committee,  viz.  That,  fuppoling  the 
public  Ihould  advance  a  loan  to  the  Eall- India  com- 
pany, it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  di- 
vidend lliould  be  rtflrained  toG  pa-  cent,  until  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fim  advanced;  and  that  the  comi)?.ny  be 
alloweil  to  divide  no  more  than  T  per  cent,  until  their 
bond-debt  be  reduced  to  L.  t,joo,ooo. 

Thefr.  fcvcrc  rcftriftions  were  judged  proper  by  ad- 

tiiinillration  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public,  and  were 

f  ich,  they  faid,  as  every  creditor  his  a  right  lo  make 

before  hand  with  a  pcrfon  who  wilhcs  to  borrow  mo- 

Oppofud  in  "'■y  from  him.     The  company,  however,  replied,  that 

Tain  by  the  ihofe  rcdrittiotis  were  contrary  to  the  propofals  ihcy 

«omj>any.    had  made,  and   void  of  foundation,  as  being  b.iilt  on 

ihe  erroneous  reports  of  the  fecret  committee.     The 

chairman  of  the  company  declared  at  a  general  court, 

that  the  government  had  agreed,  or  would  agree,  10  the 
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propofed  increafc  of  dividend,  before  the  participiiion     I'riuia. 

of  profits  took  place  between  the  government  and  com-  ' — ~ ' 

many;  the  firlt  lord  of  the  ircaliiry  had  told  him  fo, 
and  now  wiflied  to  deny  what  he  had  laid  by  ufing 
thefe  exprellions  ill  private  convcrfation,  and  v. hen  he 
did  not  conlider  the  chairman  as  afting  oiTiciilly.  But 
if  this  was  the  cafe,  to  what  purpole  did  public  inea 
hold  converfatioiis,  fince  ilicy  were  afterwards  to  deny 
or  forget  what  palled  ?  Some  lime  was  alfo  demanded 
to  conlider  of  tlicfc  motions;  but  that  being  denied, 
the  qucftion  was  put  and  carried  as  miniltry  wiflird.  ^^(^ 

The  next  flcp  was  to  deprive  the  company  ot  their  Territorial 
territorial  riglu  to  the  countries  ihty  polfclied  in  the  rinlit  ofthe 
Eaft-Indics.  This  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  moP.  company 
explicit  manner,  as  appearsby  fomc  of  the  papers  which  '"i''!^'' 
palled  between  the  French  and  Enelilli  niinillcrs  du- H  . "" 
ring  the  ncguciations  (or  the  treaty  ol  Pans;  (rom  one 
of  which  papers  the  following  is  an  extract:  "  Re- 
fpccling  thole  territorial  acquilitions  uliich  the  Eng- 
lifli  Eait-India  company  have  made  in  Afia,  every 
difputc  relative  thereto  mull  be  fettled  by  that  com- 
pany iifelf,  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to 
interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  he  the  legal  and  t.xclu- 
llve  property  of  a  body  corporate  belonging  10  the 
Englilli  nation."  This  territorial  right,  however,  was 
now  denied.  After  reading  the  company's  pcti:ion, 
lord  North  told  the  houfe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
feveral  great  lawyers,  iliat  fuch  territorial  pofl'dlions  as 
the  fubjefls  of  any  llate  fliall  acquire  by  conqutll,  arc 
virtually  the  property  of  the  llate,  and  not  of  thofc 
individuals  who  acquire  ihcni.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Eall-India  company,  to  /.-■/  the  tcrriiorial 
acquilitions  remain  in  the  poilcllion  of  the  company 
for  a  limited  time,  not  exceeding  lix  years,  10  com- 
mence from  the  agreement  betwixt  the  public  and  the 
company.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  luovcd,  that 
no  participation  of  profits  fliould  take  place  betwixt 
the  public  and  the  company  until  after  the  repayment 
of  L.  1,400,000  advanced  to  the  company;  and  the 
reduflion  of  the  company's  bond-debt  to  L.  1,500,000. 
That  after  the  payment  of  the  loan  adv.inccd  10 
the  conii)any,  and  the  redudlion  of  their  bund-drbts 
to  the  funis  fpecified,  three-fourths  of  ihcjKtt  fur- 
plus profits  of  tlie  company  at  home  above  ilte  fum 
of  8  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  flock,  fliould  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  for  the  iife  of  i lit  public,  and 
llie  remaining  fourth  be  fct  apart  cither  for  reducing 
the  company's  bond-debt,  or  for  compoling  a  fund  for 
the  dilcliarging  of  any  contingent  exigencies  the  com- 
pany might  labour  under.  547 

Thefe  proceedings  were  exceedingly  difagrreablc  10  The  com- 
the  company.  Tiiey  now  prefcnied  a  petition  com  •  p"}' F*'|* 
plaining  of  the  injuliice  of  demanding  any  farihcr  V"^ '^"" 
terms  on  account  of  liie  loan,  after  that  loan  v. as  dif- '"'  '  "' 
charged.  The  limitations  of  the  company'i  dividend  lu 
7  per  cent,  alter  the  dilclurgc  of  the  loan,  until  ihtir 
bund-debt  Ihould  be  reduced  10  L.  1,500,000,  freinrd 
not  to  be  founded  upon  any  jull  calculation  til  tlitir 
commercial  profits;  nor  could  it  with  rcaftui  be  al- 
leged that  it  was  nccelFary  cither  10  their  credit  i>r  ih«t 
of  the  public  to  rcllrain  them  in  fuch  a  inanixr.  The 
additiiuijl  dividend  of  I  per  criii,  wuaii  objcft  of  fomc 
coiifcqucncc  to  the  propiictors,  but  very  iiillc  to  ilic 
difcharge  of  ihcir  debt  to  the  public;  and  ihr  hard- 
Ihips  of  being  limited  in  this  manner  weic  exceedingly 
4  V  agi^rav^ted 
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aggravated  by  the  loCTes  fuftaineti,  and  the  exptHces    be  given   to  the  prcfidcncy  of  Bengal  over  the  other 
they  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and  fcciiring  the  icni-     prtlldtncics  in  India.     Each  of  thefe  refoUitioiis  was 


Pritaill, 


cy  nad  incurreu  in  acqinrnig  and  icciinng 
torial  revenues  in  India,  at  the  rilk  of  their  whole  ca- 
pital, while  the  public  reaped  fuch  great  advantages. 
The  limitation  of  the  company  to  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing fix  years  for  the  poircliion  of  their  Indian  territo- 
ries they  looked  upon  to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  might 
be  conftrued  into  a  final  decifion  againft  the  company 


pre 

carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  falarics  of  the  judges 
were  fixed  at  L.  6000  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  ju- 
ftice  at  L.Sooo.  The  governor  of  the  council  was  to 
have  L.  25,000  annually,  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil L.  10,000  each.  By  the  friends  of  the  conipany, 
however,  the  bill  was  fuppofcd  to  have  a  tendency  to 


refpecling  thofe  territories  to  which  they  infilled  that     efFedt  a  total  alteration  in  the  company's  conlliiuiion 
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they  had  an  undoubted  right.  Neillicr  could  they  ac- 
quicfce  in  thofe  refolutions  by  which  three-fourths  of 
the  furplus  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above 
the  fum  of  8  per  ant.  per  annum  upon  the  capital  llock, 
Ihould  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the 


in  England;  as  well  as  the  adminiftraiion  of  all  iis  pic- 
fidencies  in  Afia,  in  order  to  iubjcft  all  ihcir  aflairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  immcdiaie  power  of 
the  crown.  No  delinquency  was  charged,  nor  any  fpe- 
cific  ground    of    forfeiture   afligncd,  yet   by    this  bill 


public,  and  the  remainder  be  employed  either  in  fur-  more  than  1200  freemen  were  10  be  disfranchifcd  and 
ther  reducing  the  company's  bond-debt,  or  for  com- 
pofing  a  fund  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
pany in  cafe  of  extraordinary  emergencies;  fuch  un- 
heard of  difpofal  of  their  property  without  their  con- 
feut,  not  being  warranted  by  the  largeft  pretenfious  e- 
ver  made  againft  them.  It  was  likcwife  fnbvcrfive  of 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  denying  them   the 


deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  iheir  pro- 
perty. By  cutting  off  the  L.500  flockholders,  the 
proprietary  would  become  more  manageable  by  the 
crown  ;  nor  was  tiiere  any  itcurity  iliat  the  direftors 
would  be  faithful  to  the  interefls  of  the  company  when 
they  were  no  longer  rtfponlible  to  them  iw  their  ac- 
tions.    By  the  cffablilhnient  of  a  general  prelidency 


difpofal  of   their    own  property  after  their   creditors     over  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  by  the  nomi- 
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were  properly  fecured  by  law.  Their  petition  con- 
cluded with  alTuring  minilfcrs,  that,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  thefe  conditions,  they  defired  that  any  claims  a- 
gainft  the  polfcdions  of  the  company  might  receive  a 
legal  dccilion  ;  from  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  they  would  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfaftion  to 
know  what  they  could  call  their  own. 

No  regard  being  fliown  to  this  petition,    the  motions 
were  carried  in  favour  of   adminiflration.     To  make 


nation  of  judges  for  India,  government  would  in  tfi'cft 
transfer  the  whole  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
company  to  the  crown,  and  the  company  would  have 
no  farther  Ihkre  in  the  bufinefs  than  to  pay  what  fala- 
ries  the  crown  thought  fit  to  affign  iheni.  The  pro- 
prietors of  L.500  flock  prefentcd  a  petition,  felting 
forth,  that,  by  king  ^^'illialll's  charier  granted  10  the 
company,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  fince  that  time, 
in  conlidcration  of  many  large  funis  repeatedly  advan 
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fome  kind  of  recompenfe,  however,  it  was  agreed  on  ccd  by  the  company  to   the   public,   they  were  legally 

their  part,  that  as   the  company  had  a  flock  of  teas  polfcllcd  of  a  right  of  voting  at  the  elc(51ion  of  direc- 

amounting  to  about  17  millions   of    pounds    in    their  tors,  making  of  by-laws,  or  in  any  other  matter  re- 

warehoufes,  they  fliould  be  allowed  to  export  as  much  lating  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  company; 

of  it  as  they  thought  proper  free  of  duty,  and   employ  but  by   a  claufe  in  this  regulating  bill  they  were  dc- 

the  money  thence  ariling  for  the  behoof  of  their  own  prived  of  this  right,  and  that  under  a  pretence  of  pre- 

affairs.  venting  the  pernicious  praflice  of   fplitting  flock  by 

This  concefTion  in  favour  of  the  Eafl  India  compa-  collufive  transfers;  but  fo  far  were  the  proprietors  from 

ny  proved  in  the  event   the  lofs  of  the  American  co-  giving  away   to  fuch  praiftices,   that  in  the  year  i  767 

lonies  ;   nor  indeed  could   thefe  arbitrary  proceedings  they    petitioned   parliament  for  an  aiS,  by  which  the 

with  fuch  a  confiderable    body    tend    to    imprefs   the  feveral  proprietors  intitled  to  vote  Ihould  be  obliged  to 

minds  of  any  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  favourable  hold  this  qualificatinn  fix  months  at  leafl  before  the  ex- 

to  the  views  of  adminiftration.     In  other  relpeds  the  ercife  of  their  right,  afterwards  extending  the  lime  to 

minifler  abated  nothing  of  the  difpofition  he  had  from  twelve  months,  rather  than  the  aft  Ihould  fail  of  its 
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firfl  to  lafl  fliown  with  regard  to  the  company.  On 
the  ?d  of  May  1773,  the  following  refolutions  were 
laid  down  by  him  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill  for  the 
cflablifliing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  Eafl-India  company,  as  well  in  India  as 
in  Europe.  Thefe  were,  i.  That  the  court  of  direc- 
tors (liould  in  future  be  elefted  for  fouryears;  fix  mem- 
bers annually,  but  not  to   hold  their  feats  longer  than 


intended  effeft.  This  propofed  increafe  of  the  quali- 
fication of  the  voters,  however,  could  not  in  any  de- 
gree anfwer  the  end  defired  ;  for  the  fplitting  of  llock 
being  confined  to  fuch  proprietors  as  held  large  quan- 
tities, ihey  would  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  place  their 
flocks  in  the  hands  of  half  the  number  of  pcrfons, 
and  thus  extend  their  influence  in  a  great  and  undue 
proportion  ;  but  if  ever  government  conceived  defigns 


four  years.     2.  That  no  perfon   Ihould   vote  at  the  e-  againft   the  conipany,    they  would  find  it  much  eafier 

leftion   of   the  diredors  who  had  not  polfelfed   their  to   execute   them  while  the  proprietors  were  few  and 

flock  tvvelve  months.     3.  That  the  flock  of  qualifica-  opulent,  than   when   they  were  numerous,  and  at  the 

tion  fliould  for  the  future  be  Liooo,  inflead  of  L500.  fame   time   independent  and  polfelfed  of  moderate  for- 

4.  The  mayor's  court  of  Calcutta  fliould  for  the  future  tunes.     This  petition  produced  a  motion   in  the  houfe 

be  confined  to  fmall    mercantile  caufes,   to  which  its  of  commons,  "  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pro- 


jurifdiftion  only  extended  before  the  territorial  acqui- 
fiiions.  5.  That,  inflead  of  this  court,  thus  taken  a- 
way,  a  new  one  (hould  be  eftabliflied,  confifling  of  a 
chief  juflice  and  three  puifne  judges.  6.  Thefe  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown 


prietors  of  L.500  flock  in  the  Eafl-India  company 
have  been  guilty  of  any  delinquency  in  the  exercife  ol 
iheir  charter- rights  according  to  the  feveral  afts  of  par- 
liament made  in  their  behalf."  This,  however,  being 
7.  That  a  fiiperiority     rejei^led,    the  legtilating  bill  paflcd   in  the  houfe  of 

commons 
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commmons  by  a  majority  of  more  thin  fix  to  one.    I-.i 

[he  hoifc  ol'  lords  it  palled  by  7410  17.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  moved  for  a  conference  with  (he  houfe 
of  commons:  bit  this  was  rcfufcd.  He  then  moved 
that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  commons  (liould  be  hid  before  the  lords  alfo; 
bin  tliis  bein^  likcwife  rcfiifed,  he  joined  fix  other 
members  in  a  protell,  the  fuhrtance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  of  government  to  get  the 
power  and  wealtli  of  the  company  into  their  liandsj 
pointing;  out  at  the  fame  time  the  many  particular  in- 
frinocmeiits  on  pnblic  and  private  rights  by  pading  the 
bill. 

All  this  time  inquiries  went  on  by  the  fcleil  and  fe- 
cret committees  ;  the  affiirs  of  the  company  were  in- 
vcftigated  from  the  year  17J6,  and  many  witnelfcs 
examined  concerning  them.  A  report  was  prefcnted 
by  general  Burgoync,  containing  many  charges  of 
cruefty  and  rapacity  in  the  conduct  of  fcveral  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company  J  particularly  witli  regard  to  the  dcpofi- 
tion  of  Surajah  Dowlah  in  I7j6.  This  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  that  hid  happened 
fince  th  u  time.  He  infilled  much  on  the  treachery  nfed 
in  bringing  about  that  revolution,  and  particularly  the 
fiiflitious  treaty  with  Omichnnd  ;  e.xpoling  the  conduct 
of  lord  Clive,  who  had  caufed  admiral  Watfon's  name 
to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty,  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
fufed  to  fign  in  perfon  *.  He  concluded  with  moving 
for  the  rellitution  of  all  the  money  received  in  prefents 
or  otherrt-ifc  in  India,  while  the  receivers  ajlcd  in  a 
public  capacity  ;  and  at  Lift  ftated  the  following  refo- 
lutions  :  "  That  all  acquihtions  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  flate  ;  that  to  ap- 
propriate acquifitions  obtained  by  fuch  means  is  illegal ; 
and  that  great  funis  of  money  had  been  obtained  by 
fuch  means  from  the  fovercign  princes  in  India."  The 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  company's  fervants 
had  acted  in  a  moll  infamous  manner,  was  at  this  time 
fo  Ilrong,  that  the  above  refolutions  were  carried  al- 
moll  nnanimoully.  Lord  Clive  defended  himfcif  by 
general  protellations  of  innocence;  which,  however, 
gained  but  little  credit,  till  he  entered  into  a  particular 
refutation  of  the  charges  againft  him.  His  friends 
were  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  of  an  atrocious 
nature,  and  wifhed  to  cxcufe  him  by  policy,  necedity, 
&c.  rather  than  load  him  with  any  great  degree  of 
gnilt.  The  treaty  with  Omichnnd  was  jullificd  by 
iiecclFity.  Some  faid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichnnd  had 
the  charaiSlcr  of  the  mofl  accomplillied  villain  in  Afia, 
an  Englilbman  only  wilhed  to  have  a  trial  of  ikill  with 
him.  This  fcvcrc  farc^fni,  however,  was  a  mere  piece 
of  wit,  without  any  folid  foundation  ;  for  the  crime, 
if  any  there  was  in  that  tranfaction,  nndonbiedly  lay 
in  the  dethroning  a  fovcreign  prince  by  means  of  trai- 
tors, not  the  cheating  of  thefe  traitors  of  their  re- 
ward. Indeed,  if  once  wc  admit  treachery  into  our 
dealings  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubjedion 
to  the  rules  of  jnfticc;  for  we  arc  already  beyond  its 
jnrildiiflion. 

General  Burgoyne  now  moved,  "  That  Lord  Clive, 
in  confequence  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him  in  India, 
liad  received  at  various  times  prefents  to  the  amount 
of  L.3;;4,ooo  Sterling,    to   the  dilbonour  and  detri- 


ment of  the  (late  ;"  but  this  being  rejefled  after  vio- 
lent debates,  the  following  was  fubltiinicd :  "That 
lord  Clive  did,  in  lb  doing,  abufc  the  power  with 
which  he  was  cntrudcd,  to  ihe  evil  example  of  ihc 
fervants  of  the  public."  This  alfo  bcin.r  rrjcdcd,  an- 
other was  added,  "  That  lord  Clive,  wlicnht  received 
the  linn  abovcmcniioned,  did  at  the  fame  time  render 
great  and  meritorious  fcrvices  to  his  ccoiniry."  Thus 
the  matter  was  concluded,  and  the  aSairs  of  the  com- 
pany delivered  into  the  hands  of  adminiflration,  aI.h 
declared  that  their  regard  for  its  welfare  was  the  (ole 
motive  for  bringing  about  this  revolinion. 

Theaffairs  of  the  Kaft-India  comp.;ny  were  fncctcd- 
ed  by  thofe  of  America.  The  ill  humour  oecalioned 
by  the  taxes  laid  on  that  country  has  been  already  ta- 
ken notice  of.  The  flamp-ad  had  excited  among  ihtm 
a  fpiri;  of  induftry,  a-conomy,  and  a  dclirc  of  fcrvinT 
themfclves  with  their  own  manufadnrcs,  which  hail 
never  been  forgotten.  This  was  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  imputed  to  willulnt  fs,  or  the  difcnnicnt 
of  a  few,  which  would  afterwards  fubfide  of  iifelf,  or 
be  fupprelfcd  by  the  voice  of  the  m.ij(irity  j  when  things 
would  of  courfe  revert  10  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  tax  on  lea,  however,  which  had  not  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company  to  e.\- 
port  what  quantities  they  picafed,  now  liirew  matters 
into  a  ferment  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  means  what- 
ever. The  various  proceedings  in  America,  the  tu- 
mults, and  fubfequcnt  war,  are  fully  taken  notice  of 
under  the  article  Uiiittd  Stiitei  of  Axlfh  a.  Here  ii 
only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legillatnre  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  affecl-* 
ed  by  thefe  events.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  ever  lince  the  concliifion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  the 
difpolition  Ihown  by  government  to  augment  the  reve- 
nue, for  which  indeed  there  was  at  that  lime  an  evi- 
dent necelfity,  had  produced  in  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  a  fpirit  very  llmilar  to  that  manifelled  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  fo  that 
the  patriots  of  Britain  confidered  the  Americans  at 
opprelfed  by  government,  and  fiiffcring  in  the  fame 
caufe  with  themfelves.  The  dcflriiitiow  of  the  tea 
at  Bolfon  and  other  places  in  America,  however, 
conliderably  diniinilhcd  the  number  of  their  friends, 
and  made  many  of  ihofe  who  Aill  adhered  much  lefs 
fang;iinc  in  their  caufe.  The  matter  was  announced 
to  parliament  by  a  fpecial  melfage  from  the  throne. 
Lord  North  and  the  o;her  niinillers  fet  forth  the  con- 
diitl  of  the  colonifls,  particularly  of  the  town  of  Bof- 
lon,  in  a  moll  atrocious  light,  and  concluded  that 
now  government  was  perfedly  jullifiable  in  any  mca- 
fures  (hey  might  think  proper  to  rcdrefs  the  wrong, 
and  inflirt  fuch  punillimeni  on  the  town  as  ihe  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  feemed  to  deferve.  Op|K)fition  diJ 
not  pretend  10  exculpate,  though  it  was  ftill  atiemptcJ 
to  cxcufe  them  by  deriving  alt  the  difiurbanccs  in  that 
country  from  the  arbitrary  and  abfurd  roeadires  pnr- 
fucd  and  obllinately  adhered  to  at  home.  This  heavy 
charge  tiie  minillry  evaded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  ro  the  more  important  conlideration, 
Whether  the  Americans  were  now  to  br  dependent,  or 
itidependent,  on  Great  Britain  ?  The  Boflon  jHiri-biU 
being  then  brought  in,  was  carried,  but  not  without 
conlidcrable  oppofuion,  both  within  and  without  doors. 
A  petition  was  lirft  prcfented  by  Mr  Bollan,  agent  for 
4  P  a  ihr 
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ihc  cour.cil  of  MjAUcluilett's  bay,  urging  an  aft  of 
q.iecn  Eliz.ibcil)  for  tlic  fccmiiy  of  the  liberty  of  the 
colonics.  Tiiis  was  prcfcntcti  before  the  bill  had  acUi- 
aily  nude  its  appc:irance  ;  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid 
to  it,  th.lt,  during  the  very  time  it  lay  011  the  table, 
tiie  bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  North.  After  it  had 
pail'.-d  two  readings,  that  gentlcmeti  prcfenttd  another, 
deliriiig  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Bolton, 
for  the  council  of  M.iUachufett's  bay.  This  was  ablo- 
liitely  refufed;  becanfe,  though  Mr  BoUan  was  agent 
for  the  colony,  he  was  not  tor  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Bollon.  Neither  could  he  be  fo  for  the  coun- 
cil of  Maifachufett's  bay;  for  as  that  was  necclfarily 
fliic'tiiaiing,  the  body  which  had  appointed  him  was 
now  no  longer  exilling.  This  appe.ued  very  inconfirt- 
ent  to  many  ol  the  members,  and  produced  a  greater 
oppolition  in  the  houfe  than  would  otherwife  in  aH 
probability  have  enfued.  A  new  petition  quickly  fol- 
lowed from  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  natives 
and  inhabiiants  of  North  America  relidiug  at  that 
time  in  London.  This  was  written  in  a  more  fpirited 
llyle,  and  boldly  infifted  that  the  bill  was  illegal,  un- 
precedented, unjuft ;  and  that,  under  fuch  a  precedent, 
no  man  or  body  of  men  in  America  could  have  a  mo- 
ment's fecurity  ;  the  charge  being  brought  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  town,  and  the  punilhmcnt  inflifled  with- 
out hearing  them  in  their  own  defence,  or  even  ma- 
king them  acquainted  with  the  charge;  and  they  con- 
cluded with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  "  the  at- 
tachiiientof  America  would  not  furvive  thejulticeof 
■Britain."  As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to 
the  former  petitions,  and  all  propofals  for  a  delay  re- 
jefled,  the  bill  palled  both  houfes  without  a  uivifion  ; 
the  minority,  notwithftanding  their  oppolition,  not 
chooling  to'diffent  publicly  from  the  lirit  ftcp  taken 
by  government  to  reduce  the  colonies.  Tiiat  this  ob- 
noxious bill  might  not  be  fent  to  America  without  fome 
miiigation,  however,  they  propufcd  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ty on  tea  laid  on  in  1767;  but  this  was  alio  rejcftcd,  pro- 
bably from  a  vain  expectation  that  the  oppolition  of  the 
Americans  was  that  of  a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  and  that 
by  Ihowinga  proper  fpirit  and  perfeverance  the  miniflry 
could  not  fail  to  come  off  vidoriousat  lad. 

The  extreme  obllinacy  fliown  by  niiniflcrs,  in  this 
fird  iuftance,  undoubtedly  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
their  caufe,  not  only  by  exafperating  the  Americans, 
but  by  rouling  the  indignation  of  minority,  and  ma- 
king their  oppofition  fo  violent  and  determined,  that 
the  Americans  could  not  but  conclude,  that  they  had 
a  very  ftrong  party  in  their  favour  on  that  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fubfequent  tranf- 
aftion  relating  to  the  colonies.  The  bill  for  regulating 
the  CTovernmcnt  of  Maflachufett'sbay  did  not  pais  with- 
out a  proteft,  from  which  we  Ihal!  only  extvafl  the 
following  fentence  :  "  This  aft,  unexampled  in  the 
■  records  of  parliament,  has  been  entered  on  the  journals 
of  this  houfe  as  voted  nemine  di^eiiUente,  and  has  been 
flated  in  the  debate  of  this  day  to  have  been  fent  to  the 
colonies  as  palled  without  adivifion  in  either  houfe,  and 
therefore  as  conveying  the  uncontrovcrted  univerfal 
fcnfe  of  the  nation.  The  defpair  of  making  efTeftual 
oppolition  to  an  uHJuft  meafure  has  been  conflrued  into 
an  approbation  of  it." 

The  like  confequences  enfued  on  pafling  the  aft  for 


ill c  impartial  at^miniflration  of  jiiAice.     In  the  proteft    iJhtain, 

on   this  occafion  the   lords  ufed  the  following  exprcf-  " ^^ ' 

fions  :  "The  bill  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the  Q^fj^^'j^. 
houfe  knows  no  means  of  retaining  the  colenies  in  due  partial  ad- 
obedience  but  by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the  miniilro- 
ordinary  courle  of  law  in  the  place  where  they  are  em-  tion  of  juf- 
ploycd.  A  military  force  fullicient  for  governing  up- '"^^ '^'"• 
on  this  plan  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  inevi- 
table ruin  of  the  nation.  This  bill  fcenis  to  be  one  of 
the  many  experimenis  towards  the  iniroduftion  of  cf- 
fcntial  innovations  into  the  govcrnnicnt  of  this  empire. 
The  virtual  indemnity  provided  by  this  bill  for  thofc  who 
fliall  be  indifted  for  murders  committed  under  colour  of 
office,  can  anfwer  no  other  i)urpofe.  We  conllder  tliat  to 
be  an  idemnity  which  renders  trial,  and  confiquently 
punilhmcnt  impracticable.  And  trial  is  imiirafticablc, 
when  the  st\'j  governor,  under  whole  authority  afts  of 
violence  may  be  committed,  is  inipowcred  10  lend  the 
inllrumenis  of  that  violence  to  3000  miles  dillancc  from 
the  fcene  of  their  offence,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pro- 
fecutor,  and  the  local  evidence  which  may  tend  totlieir 
conviftion.  The  authority  given  by  this  bill  to  compel 
the  tranfportation  from  America  to  Great  Britain  of  any 
number  of  witneffes  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parties  pro- 
fecuting  and  profecuted,  without  any  regard  to  their 
age,  fex,  health,  circumflanccs,  bufmefs,  or  duties, 
fcems  to  us  fo  extravagant  in  its  principles,  and  fo  im- 
practicable in  its  execution,  as  to  confirm  us  further  in 
our  opinion  of  the  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole  {'j'i- 
tem  of  the  prcfent  American  regulations."  ^gj 

A  ftiU  greater  oppofition  was  made  to  the  Qiiebcc  Debates  on 
bill,  infonuich  that,  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  mi-  'It:  Quebec 
niflers  were  obliged  to  drop  much  of  that  high  and '^'"■ 
nfpirisg  tone  to  which  they  had  accuPiomed  themiclves 
in  talking  of  American  affairs.  The  minority  contend- 
ed, that  here,  without  any  necelliiy  pleaded,  or  even 
fuggcfted,  an  arbitrary  iniiuence  was  extended  by  aft 
of  parliament  to  that  province,  furnifhing  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  an  additional  inflance  of  the  avcrlion 
which  miniflry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
argued  likewife  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  trial  by  ju- 
ries, and  thought  that  the  cflablifhment  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  there  gave  it  a  preference  over  the 
Proteftant,  which  W'as  now  only  to  be  cxercifcd  by 
toleration.  The  people  at  large  alfo  were  alarmed  at 
the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  impoflible 
that  the  fufpicions  conceived  at  this  time  might  contri- 
bute in  fome  meafure  to  the  dangerous  infurreftions  of 
1779  and  1780. 

At  the  conclufion   of  the  felTion  his  majefly  expref- 
fcd   the   greatell   fatisfaftion  at  what  had    been  done, 
and  hopes  of  the   good   cfFcfts  that  would  attend    the 
new  regulations.   The  reception  they  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica is  related  in  its   proper  place  ;   in  Britain  the  peo- 
ple feemed  to  wait  the  event  with  indifference,  but  their 
bad   fuccefs  with  the  colonifls  furnillicd  the  minority 
with  new  matter  of  reproach  to  call  on  adminiftraiion. 
The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  was  (lifTolved  by  pro- 
clamation, and  a  very  fhort  time  allowed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members  ;  fo  that  if  oppofition  at  that  time 
had  any  ftrength,  they  had  not  now  time  to  exert  it.       .5- 
The   new  parliament  met  on  the  ;oih  of  November  Parliamen- 
1774;  wlien  his  majefty  acquainted  the  houfes  that  a  tary  pro- 
niojft  daring  fpirit  of  refiflance  ilill  picyaiUd  in  Ameri-  ceedingi  i» 
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ca,  notwithrt.inding  the  moft  proper  means  had  been 
taken  10  pieveni  the  mirchicl's  ihciicc  ariling,  and  af- 
fured  them  that  ihey  mii^ht  depend  on  a  firm  rcfohition 
to  withdand  every  attempt  to  wc.ikcn  or  impair  the  fii- 
prcme  authority  of  this  legiflstinx  over  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown.  In  aiiCwer  to  tliis  fpetch  the  mi- 
nority demanded  a  communication  of  all  the  Icitcrs,  or- 
ders, and  inftruclions  relating  to  American  affairs  ;  but 
this  being  ovcr-rtiled,  and  the  addrcfs  carried  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  American  affairs  were  delayed,  in  fpitc  of 
all  oppofiiion,  till  after  the  horuhys.  In  the  qiicltion 
on  the  addrcfs,  the  Itrcngih  of  adminillralion  was  10 
that  of  their  advcrfanes  as  264  to  73. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775  the  minority  received  a 
confiderable  acccllion  of  llrtngth  by  the  rettun  of  lord 
Chatham,  who,  after  long  abfcnce,  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  parliament.  He  now  telliiicd  his  difap- 
probation  of  tlie  meafurcs  wliich  had  been  piirfiied 
with  regard  to  America  in  the  warmed  terms;  moved 
for  addrcffing  the  kingto  recal  the  troops  from  BoHon; 
predifted,  tliat  if  miniflers  went  on  in  the  way  they 
had  done  for  foine  time,  they  would  make  the  crown 
not  worth  the  king's  wearing  ;  that  the  kingdom  was 
Hndone,  &c.  All  his  eloquence,  however,  proved  at 
this  time  ineffectual  ;  adminillration  was  determined 
npon  forcing  the  Americans  into  fubjeCtion,  and  his 
motion  was  rejected  by  68  10  18. 

Lord  North  now  prefented  llje  papers  which  had 
been  called  for  by  the  minority  ;  but,  Icll  the  publica- 
tion of  particular  names  (liould  prove  detrimental  to  in- 
dividuals, only  furh  pans  as  adniiniltration  thought 
proper  for  public  infpedion  were  laid  before  the  houfe. 
Tills  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpofc  ;  and  the 
papers,  in  their  mutilated  (late,  were  laid  before  a 
committee  of  tlie  whole  houfe.  In  the  mean  time  pe- 
titions ag.iinft  coercive  meafures  with  America  had 
been  received  from  mod  of  the  trading  companies  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which,  though  highly  difpleafing  to  ad- 
minillration,  could  not  be  abfolutely  rejected,  though 
it  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  rcquells 
in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A  committee  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  take  them  into  conlideration,  which  was  uot 
to  take  place  until  the  American  artairs  were  alfo  couli- 
dered.  The  reafon  given  for  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing was,  that  the  conlideration  of  commercial  matters 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  political  kind  ; 
each  of  them  being  fufficiently  enibarrainng  without 
any  other.  This  delay  of  hearing  thcfe  petitions  was 
fuppofed  to  be  an  abfolute  rejection  of  them  in  ctFcit  ; 
and  lo  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  the  committee  10  which 
they  were  conligned  being  humoroully  called  the  com- 
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This  remonllrance  was  fcconded  by  all  the  powers 
of  oppofition  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  adminillration 
had  already  determined  what  line  ot  conduct  they  were 
to  follow,  and  ihcrclore  wilhtd  to  hear  as  little  as  pof- 
fiblc  on  the  fubjcct.  "  War  (fays  Ur  Andrews)  was 
now  the  word  ;  aiidnotwiihltanding  no  weightier  rea- 
fon could  be  given  for  not  attending  to  what  the  rarr- 
chants  had  to  lay,  than  this  very  determination,  yet 
that  was  the  very  motive  that  impelled  miniltcrs  10  tc- 
fufe  tlicm  a  hearing,  left  thefc  lliould  make  it  appear 
how  unwife  it  was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch  a 
meafure." 

But  though  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt 
that  adminiltraiion  were  now  fully  determined  upon  a 
war,  and  therefore  wilhcd  to  be  troubled  with  as  few 
objections  as  polhblc,  they  were  by  no  means  dtticient 
in  arguments  for  the  defence  of  their  own  conduct. 
They  alleged  that  the  petitions  fo  much  recommended 
to  tile  attention  of  the  iioufc  were  principally  the  work 
of  a  fadious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  Irom  the 
American  trade  were  owiug  to  the  dependent  fiiuation 
of  the  colonies,  who  now  aimed  at  a  fuperiority  over 
Great  Britain,  or  at  lealt  at  ihaking  otientircly  the  fu- 
periority which  the  mother  comiiry  had  till  now  cxer- 
cifcd  over  them  without  the  finallell  complaint,  it 
was  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  ihemlclvcs  that  was 
confidted  by  maintaining  that  fuperiority  ;  and  the 
merchants  thenifelvcs  would  be  the  firit  to  feel  the  bad 
confcqucnces  of  its  beiug  loft.  War  and  its  confcqucn- 
ccs  are  no  doubt  very  terrible,  but  fomeiinies  arc  ne- 
celiiiry  to  prevent  greater  evils.  The  greateft  evil  that 
can  bcfal  a  trailing  nation  is  the  lots  of  iis  commerce  ; 
and  were  the  Americans  to  perlift  in  their  courfes  at 
that  time  for  a  few  years  longer,  ihisconfrquencc  muft 
inevitably  enfue. 

It  was  belides  infifted,  that  though  admiiiillraiion 
were  to  yield  the  prcfeni  conteft,  the  warmeft  advo- 
cates for  America  could  not  pretend  to  fay  what  would 
be  the  lalt  of  its  demands.  The  Americans  aimed  ili 
reality  at  the  repeal  of  whatever  appeared  obnoxious  10 
their  immediate  intereft  :  But  that,  and  their  real 
iutereft  differed  very  much.  The  greateft  political  evil 
that  could  befal  them  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  fupport  they  received  ftom  (ircat 
Britain  ;  and  to  this  they  muft  ultimately  fubmii,  if 
they  ihould  ever  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  dclulive 
phantom  of  independence  which  ihcy  now  accounted 
their  happiell  liiuation.  In  (liort,  adminiftralion  in- 
lifted,  not  without  a  great  Ihow  of  reafon,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  concellions. 
Mercantile  people  indeed,  might  imagine  fo,  from  ihe 
mitten  of  oi/ivk/i.  The  merchants  of  London,  liovv-  facility  with  which  concelfions  would  be  made,  and  the 
ever,  were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point  until  fpeed  with  which  iraiujuilliiy  would  be  reftored.  But 
they  had  exerted  thcmfelves  to  the  utmoft.  They  tranquillity  procured  in  iliis  manner  would  laft  no 
drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  denied  the  diftinc'tion 
eftabliflied  by  miniftry.  They  affirmed  that  the  coii- 
neftion  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  chief- 
ly of  a  commercial  n.iture,  and  that  the  manifold  regu- 
lations adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  colo- 
nies and  of  the  mother-country  formed  the  great  poli- 
tical chain  which  united  them  to  one  another.  Qiic- 
ftions  of  commerce  and  policy,  therefore,  wiiii  regard 
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longer  than  till  the  colonics,  unfettered  by  any  rccn- 
lations,  perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived,  ilic  be- 
nefit of  dealing  with  other  countries,  and  carried  their 
own  commodities  wherever  they  thought  proper.  Tbi> 
was  the  point  at  which  they  inconieftibly  aimed,  what- 
ever they  m:giii  pretend  to  the  contrary  ;  (or,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  boarts  they  made  of  the  vaft  bufinefs  cranf- 
acted  with  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to  arife  Irom 
to  them,  ought  never  to  be  divided,  but  examined  the  immenfe  credit  they  were  iiidulpcd  with  there,  «n4 
jointly,  and  could  never  be  thoroughly  underllood  if  which  they  could  not  exped  cllcwherc. 
conlidcrcd  in  any  other  way.  The  honour  and  character  of  the  nation  were  now 
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alfo  faid  to  be  at  ftake.  The  Briiifli  liaJ  often  taken 
lip  arms  lor  matters  of  lefs  confeqiieiice  ;  why  then 
flio'.ild  they  now  hefitate  in  a  cafe  like  tlie  prefent, 
wlierc  Iionour  and  intereft  both  called  upon  them  tor 
ihe  moll  vigorous  and  fpeedy  exertions  ?  Formerly  it 
was  thecnllom  of  the  nierchanis  to  fecond  the  widies 
of  mir.illry  in  this  refpeft,  inftead  of  oppofmg  them. 
Tiie  inconvenience  of  fufpending  their  prohis  for  a 
U'.ne  mult  be  fiibmittcd  to,  and  their  eiicmits  would 
experience  as  many  if  not  more  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  charaftcr  they  had  fo 
long  fuftained  to  yield  to  indignities  for  the  fake  of 
profit.  The  lolfes  abovemcniioned,  however,  would 
be  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  would  fol- 
low in  time  to  come,  fliould  Britain  from  want  of  fpi- 
rit  give  up  the  aliertion  of  her  jufl  rigiits.  This  was 
a  policy  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  which  had  here- 
tofore been  noted  for  the  ardour  and  celerity  with 
which  they  were  maintained. 

The  end  of  all  this  altercation  was,  that  the  motion 
in  favour  of  the  merchants  petitions  was  rtjccled  by 
2SO  to  89.  This  point,  however,  was  no  foonerdif- 
culfed,  than  a  violent  debate  arofe  about  the  petition 
of  congrefs  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered 
and  by  him  referred  to  parliament.  It  was  argued  by 
adminillration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  congrefs,  which  was  no  legal  body,  and 
it  would  be  admitting  their  legality  to  receive  a  petition 
from  them  ;  the  general  alfemblies  and  their  agents 
were  the  only  lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  colonies, 
and  none  clfe  would  be  admitted.  Oppofuion  replied 
and  argued  as  much  as  poffible,  but  to  no  purpofe  ; 
and,  after  an  ineffeftual  ftruggle,  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  the  petition  was  finally  rejedcd  by 
218  to  68. 

In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepared 
by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  was  prefented  on  the 
id  of  February  177 J.  The  intent  of  his  bill,  he  faid, 
was  to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to  allert  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupreme  legidaiive  authority  and 
fuperintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colo- 
nies. This  was  10  be  done  by  their  acknowledging 
on  their  part  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britidi  legillature 
and  the  fuperintending  power  of  parliament.  No 
taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America,  but  with  the  free 
confent  of  their  aflfemblies.  It  afferted  a  right  in  the 
crown  to  keep  and  ftation  a  military  force  eftablilhcd 
by  law  in  any  part  of  its  dominions  ;  but  declared, 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  im- 
plicit and  tuilaivful  fubmiffion.  A  coHgrefs  might 
alfo  be  held,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and  to  fet- 
tle, at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon  the 
crown,  difpofeable  by  parliament,  and  applicable  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  On  complying  with  thefe 
conditions,  the  afts  complained  of  by  congrefs  were  to 
be  fufpended,  with  every  other  meafure  pointed  out 
as  a  grievance,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  govern- 
ments to  remain  as  fettled  by  their  charters.  This  bill 
was,  however,  deemed  at  once  totally  inadmiffible,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to  America,  by  the 
various  concedions  it  enafted,  and  particularly  by  em- 
powering the  colonies  to  aifemble  in  congrefs ;  a  mea- 
sure which,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  mod 
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Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  his  favourite  plan  ;  but  thcfe, 
though  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence, 
proved  unfuccefsful  ;  the  propofal  was  iiliim.ately 
rejeded  by  61  to  32.  So  determined  were  the 
majority  in  giving  this  an  entire  rtjcftion,  that  it  M'as 
not  even  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  table  ;  which, 
however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  indignity 
offered  to  that  great  man,  proceeding  rather  from  the 
indifference  with  which  he  had  been  received  at  court 
for  fome  time,  than  from  any  real  and  thorough  con- 
vitlion  of  the  inutility  of  the  plan  he  propofcd.  ^-i 

A  new  petition  was  next  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  Petition  cf 
commons  by  the  proprietors  of  eflates  in  the  Weft  In-  the  Weft 
dia  idands  ;  reprefenting  their  alarm  at  the  adbciation  '""^'^  P'"'" 
of  the  Americans,  and  their  intended  floppage  of  trade  ""• 
with  the  Britidi  illands  ;  the  fituation  ol  which,  they 
faid,  would  be  very  calamitous,  if  the  afts  in  queflion 
were  not  immediately  repealed.  The  trade  of  thefc 
idands  was  at  that  time  of  the  mofl  extenfive  nature. 
All  quarters  of  the  globe  were  concerned  in  it ;  the  re- 
turns centured  in  Britain,  and  were  an  ininienfe  addi- 
tion to  its  opulence,  infomuch  that  the  Britidi  property 
there  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  ;o  milions  flerling. 
But  the  Wed  Indies,  howeverwealihy,  did  not  produce 
the  neccdaries  of  life  in  fuiEcient  abundance  for  their 
inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  continually 
wanted,  which  could  only  be  fupplied  from  North 
America  ;  and  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a  commu- 
nication with  that  continent,  they  would  Ihortly  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmod  didrefs.  Such  was  the  fubdance 
of  this  petition  ;  to  which  no  more  attention  was  paid  ^. 
than  had  been  to  the  red.  To  adminidration  all  pe- Rejeilccl. 
titions  now  appeared  to  be  the  contrivance  of  fa^.^ion  ; 
and  it  was  faid,  that  however  inconvenient  the  coer- 
cive uieafures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded 
by  the  confideration  of  any  temporary  lofles.  As  it 
was  necelTary,  however,  to  let  the  nation  know  the  ul- 
timate refolvesof  adminidraiion  refpefling  America,  it 
was  at  lad  done  by  lord  North  in  a  long  fpeech,  in 
which  the  mod  remarkable  circumdances  relating  to 
the  difpute  were  enumerated.  It  was  adcrted,  that 
univerfal  fermentation  then  prevailing  in  America, 
proceeded  from  the  unwarrantable  arts  and  praiJlices 
ufed  to  difpofe  them  againd  the  ruling  powers  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  afferted,  that,  nowithdanding  all  their  com- 
plaints, the  public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  A- 
merica  were,  on  the  drifted  computation,  not  more 
than  I  to  50,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by 
individuals  in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fet- 
tled determination  to  quarrel  with  the  parent  date  conld 
induce  the  Americans  to  perfid  in  their  difobedience  to 
the  lawful  injuniStions  laid  upon  them,  which  were 
neither  injudicious  nor  opprellive  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, framed  with  all  podible  lenity,  and  counterba- 
lanced by  advantages  which  were  not  poffeffed  by  Bri- 
tain. It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refiflancc  which  ani- 
mated America,  and  not  a  difcontent  at  oppredions 
which  plainly  had  no  exidence.  For  this  reafon  it  was 
propofed  to  the  houfe  to  fend  a  greater  force  to  Ame- 
rica ;  and  to  pafs  a  temporary  act,  fufpending  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  different  colonies  of  New  England, 
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and  particularly  the  Newfoundland  fidiery,  until  they     every 
-       "       '  confcntcd  to  acknowledge  the   fuprcinc  authority  of 
the  Britifhlcgidaturej&c.npon  which  ihcfe  reftrictions 
iliould  be  taken  off,  and    their  real  jjritvaiices,  if  any 
fnch  there  were,  redrtircd  '.ipon  making  proper  appli- 
cation.    New  En^^land,  they   (aid,   was  julDy  hnglcd 
out  upon  this  occalion,  as  being  the  moll  guihy  of  ilie 
wliolc.    The  others,  as  Icfi  faulty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
yield  with   lefs  compulfion  ;   but  the  queftion   now  was 
limply,  Wliethcr  we  would  at  once  abandon  all  claims 
on    the   colonies,   and  indanly  give  up  ihc  advantages 
ariliug  from  our   fovereigiuy,  and   the   commerce  de- 
pendent on  it  ?  or.   Whether  we   lliould  rcfort  to  the 
^y^       incalurcs  indifpenlably  iieceifary  to  enfurc  both  ? 
On  the  ad-      An  addrcfs  was  now  carrieil,  whicli,  in  the  ideas  of 
drefson       oppofuion,  amounted  10  an  ablolnte  declaration  of  war. 
the  Ame-    The  confcquences,  therefore,  were  pointed  out  with  the 
ncau  pa-     mmofl   freedom,  and   fonie  even  denied  the  charge  of 
'"'"'  rebellion  lixed  on  the  pro\incc  of  Mail'achufett's  bay. 

The  people  there,  they  faid,  had  done  nothing  btit 
what  the  confliiution  allowed  :  they  had  refilled  arbi- 
trary nieafures  ;  and  the  examples  Co  frequently  fet 
them  at  home  were  futficiciu  to  jullify  their  condudt. 
The  appellation  of  rtf^.--/(,  they  faid  was  dangerous,  and 
might  better  be  fpared  ;  it  would  only  ferve  to  render 
them  defperate,  and  infpirc  tlicm  with  a  determination 
to  refill  to  the  lall,  from  an  apprehenlion  that  their 
lives  and  properties  were  forfeited.  This  lad  conftde- 
ration,  however,  was  made  very  light  ot  by  admiuillra- 
tion.  Great  ftrcfs,  they  faid,  was  laid  upon  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  but  a  very  little  time  would  Ihew  with 
how  much  iinpropriety.  The  principles  on  which 
they  were  adbciated  were  too  fclf-dcnying  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  human  nature,  and  were  too  inimical  to  the 
interell  and  feelings  of  individuals  to  bind  them  long 
together.  In  other  refpeds  this  union  of  the  colonies 
might  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
The  natives  of  America,  it  was  faid  were  no  foldiers; 
they  were  averfe  to  military  difcipline,  and  incapable 
of  fubordination  ;  they  were  of  alloriilul  and  fpiritlefs 
difpofition  ;  uncleanly,  liable  to  ikkncfs,  and  eafily 
overcome  by  fatigue.  Such  people  as  ihefe  would 
never  face  a  Britilh  army  ;  and  a  very  fmall  force 
would  be  neceffary  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  projects 
jyj  of  independence. 
On  the  re-  Thcfe  were  the  principal  arguments  for  and  againft 
commit-  (his  addrels,  which  was  carried  by  296  to  106;  but 
mcut  of  it.  f„  important  was  the  fubjeifl  of  it  deemed  by  the  mi- 
nority, that  a  motion  was  made  for  recommitting  it  on 
account  of  the  conlqucnces  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecutionof  the  nieafures recommendcil. 
A  very  long  and  violent  debate  cnfned  ;  the  event  of 
which  was,  that  adminiftration  contended  as  ufual  for 
the  necelFity  of  enforcing  obedience  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  Americans,  they  faid,  were  become  in- 
corrigible through  forbearance;  lenity  was  a  fubjeft 
of  derifion  among  them,  and  was  imputed  to  imbccil- 
lity  and  fear  ;  they  imagined  thcmfclvcs  able  to  abolilh 
the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in  that  country,  and  were 
now  refolvcd  to  do  it.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on 
every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  fland  forth 
atrd  vindicate  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country  ;  and 
fi  was  the  duty  of  parliament  and  minillry  to  call  forth 
the  whole  I'pirit  of  the  naiiou  10  a  couteft  in  which 
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ing  dear  to  them  both  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate capacities  was  fo  deeply  concerned. 

In  this,  and  fomc  former  tlebates,  the  HaHwer  of  be- 
ing involved  in  foreign  wars  on  acroiiiit<.(  the  colonies 
had  been  infu'ted  o!i ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  by  ad- 
uiiniltraiion  to  be  improbable.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
imagined,  they  faid,  that  foreign  powers  would  behave 
ill  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic  as  to  encourage  rebellions 
in  other  colonies,  which  might,  in  a  very  (lion  time, 
become  precedents  lor  imitation  in  their  own.  The 
number  of  friends  to  government  in  America  was  like- 
wife  very  much  relied  upon.  A  proper  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  already  there  would  encourage  ihofe  to 
declare  themfelves  who  were  at  prefent  too  timid  to  a- 
vow  their  feiitimcuts:  Thefe,  if  duly  fupported,  would 
be  found  to  be  no  inconfiderable  number;  and,  when 
added  to  the  forces  llatioiied  among  them,  would  un- 
doubtedly counterbalance  the  power  of  the  nulccon- 
teuis.  This  projed  of  arming  the  Americans  againlt 
one  another  was  reprobated  by  oppolition  more  than 
all  the  red.  The  addrefs  itfelf  was  a  ineafure  replete 
with  barbarity  as  well  as  imprudence;  tending  to  put 
arms  in  tlie  hands  of  every  man  throughout  the  conti- 
nent who  fnfpedltd  the  defigns  of  the  Briiilli  admini- 
flration,  and  to  expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin  every  per- 
fon  who  was  known,  or  imagined,  to  be  a  friend  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Americans  were  faid  10  afpire  at 
independence  ;  but  if  any  thing  could  bring  this  about, 
it  would  be  the  conduft  of  miniftry.  The  mod  obedi- 
ent and  loyal  fubjei^s  cannot  have  patience  for  ever 
with  a  tyrannical  government.  They  will  undoubtedly 
rife  at  lad,  and  ailcrt  their  rights ;  and  thofe  who  flylc 
them  rebels  on  that  account  ought  to  remember,  that 
opprelhon  not  only  produces  but  judifies  rclidance. 
It  had  always  been  believed  by  the  Americans,  without 
any  contradiction  from  Britain,  that  internal  taxation 
in  America  belonged  to  the  alTeniblies  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  them  only.  There  were  opinions  in  all  na- 
tions, which  the  legiflature  would  rtfpedf,  while  ihcy 
produced  no  bad  confequences.  This  opinion  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  attacked  at  fuch  an  impro- 
per fcafon,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized  by 
the  repeal  of  feveral  aiJts,  and  approved  by  fome  of  the 
mod  learned  and  intelligent  people  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  the  grcaied  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  date, 
when  its  rulers  endeavoured,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
celiity  to  alter  the  fydem  and  maxims  of  governing 
long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which  had  been  con- 
lirnied  by  experience.  This  was,  however,  tlic  cafe 
with  Britain.  The  mildnefs  and  benignity  which  was 
wont  to  direct  the  me.ifures  of  former  raiiiidcrs  was 
now  laid  alide  for  feverity  and  imperioufncfs  ;  while 
implicit  obedience  was  impofed  upon  the  ccli)iiifts,  as 
the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  purchafe  jicace. 

The  afperfions  of  cowardice  fo  largely  thrown  upon 
the  Americans  by  the  miniderial  party,  did  not  paf» 
unnoticed.  It  was  obfervcd,  however,  ihat  were  thcfc 
ever  I'o  jud,  the  very  nature  of  their  coinitry  would 
tight  for  them.  By  this  alone  our  military  eiiteri  rifcs 
would  be  retarded  and  impeded  in  a  cuniidcrabic  de- 
gree ;  while  the  finews  ot  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  leUxed,  as  the  fufpcnlion  of  fuch  a  confidrrabic 
commerce  as  that  of  om  colonics  could  not  fail  to  be 
fcvcrcly  felt. 
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RefkU's  all  iliis,  ilie  views  aiiil  principles  of  miniflcrs 
were  auackcd  in  the  molt  violent  manner.  They  were 
faid  to  be  reviving  the  old  explo.led  dodrincs  of  here- 
ditary right  and  p.iffive  obedience. — They  required  llic 
Americans  10  fiibmit  unconditionally  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  bccaufe  flie  was 
the  parent  (late  :  but  if  no  belter  reafon  could  be  pro- 
duced, they  could  not  be  juftly  blamed  for  tiieir  dif- 
obedience.  The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  however,  svere  of  a  far  more  noble  as  well  as 
more  binding  nature  than  even  origin  and  confangui- 
nity.  Thefe  ties  were  the  conftitution  tranfniitied 
from  Britain,  and  the  brotherly  aflilbince  hitherto  af- 
forded them  by  Engliflimen;  and  which  ouglit  to  ren- 
der the  name  dear  to  them.  While  thefe  ties  remained 
nuviolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  their  be- 
haviour ;  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to  dcfpoiic  au- 
ihoriiy  in  Euglilhiiien  more  than  in  any  others.  Such 
unwarrantable  principles  rendered  it  no  longer  a  qiie- 
llion,  whether  the  mealures  of  adminiftration  lliould  be 
conlidered,  but  whether  the  minifters  ihemfelves  ought 
not  10  be  deprived  of  the  power  they  exercifed  fo  un- 
conflitutionally  f  And  the  queftioa  was  not  now  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  bur,  whether  we 
lliould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  minidtrs  ? 

Liiiguai^e  of  this  kind  e.xciied  the  indignation  of  the 
luinillcrial  party  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  now 
cliarged  minority,  in  very  plain  terms,  with  the  guilt  of 
all  that  had  happened.  A  faflious  republican  fpirit, 
they  faid,  was  gone  forth  ;  by  which  every  perfou  who 
wrote  or  fpoke  on  the  American  caufe  was  actuated  ; 
and  which  had  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to 
commence  a  rebellion  againlt  the  parent  ftate,  but  had 
filled  the  houfe  with  incendiaries.  The  final  illlie  of 
the  difpuic  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  addrcfs 
was  loll  by  2S8  to  109.  The  debates  were  the  mo(t 
violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Britilh  par- 
liament i  and  fo  important  was  the  fubjecl  reckoned, 
that  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain,  but  even  the  fo- 
reign minilUrs  in  London,  watched  the  motions  of 
adminiflration  with  the  utmolf  anxiety,  as  confidering 
it  a  point  which  might  probably  give  a  new  face  to 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe. 

All  thefe  viftories  of  adminillration  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  new  enemies  from  Ifaning  up.  Peti- 
Weft  India  tions  had  been  i>reparing  by  the  London  merchants 
merchants,  ivading  to  America,  and  from  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Weft-India  trade,  to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
This  talk  was  undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
liam,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion  in 
favour  of  the  addrefs.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
liowever.  enfucd  concerning  the  necellity  and  propriety 
of  receiving  them.  The  papers  on  which  the  addrefs 
had  been  founded  were  faid  to  be  partial  and  mutila- 
ted, for  which  reafon  the  houfe  ought  to  pay  the  great- 
er regard  to  the  rcprcfentation  of  the  merchants  ; 
whofc  tellimony,  as  pcrfons  deeply  and  cfl'entially  in- 
tereftcd  in  bringing  truth  to  light,  might  be  depended 
on  with  much  greater  fafety.  It  was  urged,  that  they 
carnertly  defired  to  be  heard  before  the  houfe  took 
any  final  determination  with  regard  to  America  ;  a 
rctufal  would  amount  to  a  puMic  declara'.ion,  that  par- 
iiimeut  was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  fenfe  of  the  petition, 
li/Jit  or  wrong  ;  and  fach  treatment  was  in  every  rc- 
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fpcct  iMUvarraniablc,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to  found  po- 
licy than  to  equity  and  good  manners. 

All  ihcfe  rcprefentations,  however,  had  no  weight 
with  aduiiiiillraiion  :  they  atleilcd  great  forrow  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  declare  that  the  petition  could  not  be 
received  confidently  with  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  ; 
they  put  the  merchants  in  mind  that  the  American 
proceedings  ihreaicncd  fatally  to  diniinifli  the  commer- 
cial greaincfs  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  cafe  none 
would  fiifFcr  fo  much  as  themfclves  ;  and  they  infilled 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  the  wifdom  of  par- 
liament, as  it  was  not  doubted  that  by  properly  alicrt- 
ing  the  fuprcniacy  of  the  BritiQi  legiilaiure  in  the 
manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  about  which 
they  were  lo  anxious  would  be  fectircd.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  temporary  inconvcni- 
cncies,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  prefcnt  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  though  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

In  the  mean  time  matttis  went  on  from  bad  to 
worfe  in  New  England  ;  fo  that  it  was  foon  perceived 
cither  ihat  the  friends  of  government  in  that  colony 
did  not  exert  ihemfelves,  or  that  they  were  far  from 
being  fo  numerous  as  had  been  imagined.  In  order 
to  make  their  coercive  plan  the  more  etiedual,  there- 
fore, it  was  now  judged  neccllary  to  extend  it  fo  that 
every  individual  of  the  colony  fliould  become  feiifible 
of  (he  puniflimeni.  This,  it  was  liippofed,  would  be 
done  by  a  bill  for  rellraining  the  four  provinces  of  New 
England  from  coivmercc  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
or  the  Britilh  Well-India  Illands  ;  and  prohibiting 
them  from  carrying  on  the  filhery  at  Newfoundland. 
The  reafons  given  for  this  were  in  fubllancc  the  fame 
with  thofe  for  the  others  ;  and  indeed  both  parties  had 
now  fo  mucli  exhaulfed  their  arguments,  that  very  lit- 
tle new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  flep  taken 
by  minirtry,  and  every  propofal  made  by  them,  how- 
ever, produced  a  violent  debate;  and  though  they  eon- 
flanily  gained  the  vidory,  it  was  not  without  the  mor- 
tification of  hearing  their  principles  and  conduft  re- 
probated in  the  moft  opprobious  manner.  In  the 
prefent  inflance  the  bill  was  carried  by  ;6i  againft.  8j  ; 
but  a  petition  againfl  it  was  quickly  offered  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 
felling  forth  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  the  filli- 
eries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a  prohibition. 

P'roni  the  evidence  brought  in  fupport  of  this  peti- 
tion it  appeared,  that  ten  years  before  the  American 
fiiheries  had  been  in  furh  a  fiourilhing  (late,  that  the 
four  provinces  of  New  England  alone  employed  near 
46,000  ton  of  lliipping  and  6000  feanien  ;  and  that 
the  produce  of  their  fiiheries  in  the  foreign  markets  a- 
mouined,  in  the  year  1764,  to  upwards  of  L.  ,20,000. 
Since  that  time  they  had  greativ  increafed  ;  and  what 
rendered  the  fidierics  particularly  valuable  was,  that 
all  the  materials  ufed  in  them,  excepting  only  the  tim- 
ber lor  building  the  velfels,  and  ihe  fait  for  curing 
the  filli,  were  purchafed  in  Britain,  and  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  trade  were  alfo  remitted  thither.  It 
appeared  alfo,  that  it  would  not  be  praflicable  to  tranf- 
fer  t!icfe  fiiheries  to  Halifax  or  Qiiebtc,  though  ever 
fo  much  encouragement  were  given  to  cither  of  thefe 
places,  as  they  had  neither  vc  Illls  nor  people  to  man 
them,  and  would  never  be  able  to  procure  fupplies  of 
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feamen  from  New-England  on  account  of  the  averllon 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  thefe  two  pro- 
vinces. 

Some  other  circnmllances  were  likewife  urged  as 
ftrong  reafons  againlt  this  bill ;  particularly  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  city  of  London  with  New-Eng- 
land (to  which  alone  the  colony  flood  iadcbtcd  for 
near  a  million),  and  the  bad  courcquciices  of  it  to  the 
people  of  Nantucket.  This  is  a  barren  illand,  lying 
ofi'the  coaft  of  New-England,  about  ij  miles  long, 
and  three  broad,  containing  about  6000  iniiabitants,  al- 
moll  all  quaktrs.  The  natural  produce  of  this  ifland, 
it  Was  alleged,  could  not  maintain  20  familic-s;  but 
thcinduflryof  the  inhabitants  wcrefucii,  that  they  kept 
130  velVels  conltanily  employed  in  tlie  whale-hlhcry, 
which  they  carried  on  in  tiie  north  Teas,  to  ihc  coalfs 
of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  even  as  far  as  Falkland's 
iflands,  and  the  lliorcs  of  Terra  Magcllanica.  Tlicfe 
people,  it  was  (aid,  ouglit  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  couimon  calamity,  were  it  only 
from  the  applaufc  due  to  lb  much  indullry  and  refolu- 
tion. 

The  inftance  of  Nantucket  was  fo  flroug,  that  ad- 
miniltration  with  all  their  obllinacy,  were  obliged  to 
relax  a  little  ;  and,  of  theirown  accord,  aifordcd  them 
the  relief  tl4ey  had  fuch  jull  reafon  to  expert.  That 
the  petition  in  the  main  might  prove  onfuccefsful, 
liowever,  another  was  prel'ented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Poole,  the  tenor  of  which  was  diredly  oppolitc  to  that 
of  the  city  of  London.  In  this  it  was  let  forth,  that 
the  rertrictions  propofcd  by  the  bill  would  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  which  was  fully 
able  with  proper  exertions,  to  fupply  the  demands  of 
foreign  markets.  The  advantage  of  the  Newfound- 
land tilhery  more  than  that  of  New-England  to  this 
country  was,  that  it  bred  a  great  number  of  hardy  fea- 
men peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  while 
the  New-England  feamen  were,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
exempt  from  being  prellcd.  It  appeared  alfo  from 
the  examination  of  witncffcs  taken  in  fupport  of  this 
petition,  that  the  tilhery  from  Britain  to  Newfound- 
land employed  about  400  ihips,  amounting  to  360,000 
tons,  and  2000  fliallops  carrying  20,000  tons  and  na- 
vigated by  as  many  feamen.  Each  fcafon  produced 
600,000  quintals  of  filh,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate 
rate  were  valued  at  L.  500,000. 

This  bill  was  debated  with  great  animofity  in  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remarkable  proteft,  in 
whicli  the  mcafurcs  of  government  were  fpukenof  with 
great  feverity.  "  That  government  (faid  they)  whicli  at- 
tempts to  prcfcrve  its  authority  by  dcflroying  the  trade 
of  its  fubjcds,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and  guil- 
ty in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  aft»  from  a  choice  of  Inch 
means,  confelfes  itfcif  unworthy  ;  if  from  inability  to 
find  any  other,  admits  itfcif  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
end  of  its  inllitution."  They  alio  reprobated  in  fe- 
verc  terms  the  all'triion  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Americans  wanted  fpirit  to  rrlirt,  au:!  (hat  Britain 
would  fiud  them  an  cuy  conqurlh     Sjch  language  was 
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entrufted,  from  a  pcrfuafion  that  the  enemy  to  be  en-    I'l.iiiu. 

coimtered  was  not  to  be  feared,  and  cotild  eafily  be  " " ' 

overcome. 

The  final  refnlution  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force  onfhe' 
being  now  taken,  it  became  ncccllary  to  make  proper  f„rce  10  be 
preparations  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  this  the  cotiduttof  fcntto 
adminiltration  was  liiilc  lefs  cenfiired  than  in  other  America. 
refpcrts.  As  the  abovemeniioncd  opinion,  that  the  A- 
mericans  were  timid  Lnd  incapable  of  becoming  fol- 
diers,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  was  judged  fufficicnt  to  reduce  the  province  of 
Ncw-Englaiid  to  obedience.  This  was  vehemently  op- 
pofcd  by  the  minority.  They  inlifted  that  the  force 
was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calculated  to  produce 
expcnce  10  no  purpofe.  The  firll  imprelfion,  tbcy 
veiy  juflly  obfcrvcd,  ought  to  be  decifivc,  if  poJiblc  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  it  fo,  it  was  ncccllary  to  (end 
fuch  a  rieet  and  army  as  might  enfurc  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  be  certainly  capable  olfurmouniiii^ 
all  obftaclcs.  Many  of  the  friends  of  adminillraiioii 
were  of  the  fame  fcntiments  in  this  rcfpcd;  and  the 
only  reafon  aliigned  for  ading  otherwife  was  an  hope 
that  the  Americans  would  upon  more  mature  conii- 
deration,  defift  from  their  oppofiiion.  That  they 
might  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  this  fubmifiion,  ^g^ 
lord  North's  conciliatory  propoliiion  was  formed.  By  l.orJ 
this  it  was  enabled,  that  when  the  governor,  council,  and  North '< 
alicmbly  of  any  of  the  colonies  Ihould  propofe  to  make  concili*- 
a  provilion  for  the  common  defence,  &c.  and  if  (iich  ""^ 
provilion  Ihould  be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment, the  levying  or  impoling  of  taxes  011  that  colony 
fiiould  then  be  loreborne,  ihofc  duties  excepted  whicli 
it  might  be  expedient  to  impol'e  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  ;  the  net  produce  of  which  fliould  be  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  colony  where  it  was  raifed. 
But  this  propofal,  though  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  adminiltration,  was  no  lefs  reprobated  by 
minority  than  the  others  had  been.  It  was  faid  to  be 
inlidious,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  1 
revenue,  which  was  now  faid  10  be  the  objeft  of  mini- 
Hers.  There  was  no  eflcntial  difference  between  the 
prefcnt  and  former  modes  of  taxation.  The  colonics 
were  as  efTcflually  taxed  without  their  confent  by  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  a  ftated  fum,  as  by  la)ing  a  num- 
ber of  duties  upon  them  to  the  fame  amount.  There 
was  bcfidcs  a  cap.al  deficiency  in  the  propofals,  viz. 
that  no  fum  was  Ip.'cilied;  fo  that  the  Americans  were 
left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  demands  of  Britain 
might  be.  .'\ftcr  a  long  debate,  however,  llie  quertimi 
was   carried    in   favour  of   adminiflration  by   274  to 

The  like  fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  illand  of  Jamaica.  Inflcad  of  relaxing  any  thing  of 
their  feverity,  the  minirtry  now  included  the  foinlieni 
colonies  in  the  rellriftions  laid  on  New  England. 
Still,  however,  the  petitioners  were  inilcfaiigjble  in  ^^^ 
their  endeavours  10  be  heard.  The  W'ert-India  i^'cr- intflv^,,*! 
chants  and  planters  feconded   their  ls(l  priiiinn  by  3  cadcaveur 

_  ..^_  _..  , 00         -     large  detail   of  circnmnances  rclaiing    to  \ht  Briiifli  of  iheWert 

rcprefented  as  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and    the     illands  in  that  pirt  of  the  world.     This  iflair  w.n cm- •"*•'*  P''"* 


mere  effcdt  of  party  fpirit  and  rekntment.  hwas  al- 
fo the  more  imprudent  and  unidvifed,  as  tending,  in 
cafe  of  coercive  meafurcs,  to  llaken  the  care  and  Ibli- 
citudc  with  wlucli  they  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  to 
occafion  remiiluefs  in  thole  10  whom  ihey  might  be 
Vol.  111. 


dufted  by  fi.  Glover,  a  gentleman  equally  ctltbratcd 
for  his  literary  talents  and  commercial  knowledge. 
From  his  inveiligaiions  it  appeared,  that,  cxclulive 
of  the  intriniic  worth  of  the  illands  thcnif(lve»,  ihcir 
Aock  in  trade  and  other  property  amoumcJ  to  no  lefs 
4  ^  tl>»n 
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than  60  millions;  the  exponaiicii  to  Britain  had  of 
late  been  near  200,000  hogllieails  and  puncheons  of 
f.igar  and  riini,  aiuouniing  10  no  Icfs  than  four  millious 
in  value;  the  dired  revenue  ariling  from  wliicii  was 
700,000  pounds,  befidcs  that  which  accnird  from  ihc 
collateral  branches  depending  upon  it.  All  ihis,  how- 
ever, was  urged  in  vain.  Conciliatory  propofals  were 
made  by  Mr  Biirke  and  Mr  Hanly,  but  they  were 
rejedeil  by  great  majorities.  Thefc  propofals,  indeed, 
inftead  of  fcrving  the  caufe  they  were  mcani  to  pro- 
mote, did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread  was  entertained 
of  the  confequenccs  which  might  enfue  from  the  re- 
publican opinions  now  I'o  prevalent  in  the  colonics, 
and  all  partiality  towards  them  was  looked  upon  in 
fuch  a  criminal  light,  that  their  opponents  became 
deaf,  on  many  occafions,  to  the  voice  of  realon  and 
humanity  when  urged  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  favourers  of  .'\merica,  urged  on  by  a  furious 
zeal,  and  even  refentment  againlt  thole  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary  ineafures, 
erred  equally  in  their  oppolition  to  miniftry.  This 
violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not  only  among  the  people 
at  large,  but  broke  forth  with  the  utmoft  fury  in  par- 
liament, where  the  debates  often  rcfcnibled  the 
railings  of  Billingfgate,  rather  than  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  firft  alTembly  in  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
flate  of  affairs  was  fcarce  ever  truly  reprefentcd  by 
cither  party.  Government  continued  toenaft  newlaws, 
now  in  vain,  againft  the  Americtns ;  their  antagotiills 
oppofed  thcfe  in  a  manner  fo  little  different  from  what 
has  been  already  related,  that  any  farther  account  of 
the  debates  would  be  as  unentertaining  as  tedious. 
Other  petitions  were  prefented  and  treated  with  ne- 
glecEl.  The  increafe  of  union  and  preparations  for 
war  among  the  colowifls  were  by  the  miuifterial  party 
treated  as  the  mere  commotions  of  an  hcadrtrong  mob  ; 
and  by  the  other  as  an  aflbciation  of  an  injured  and 
virtuous  people,  who  were  about  to  found  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  weft,  while  Britain  was  to  fink  in  utter 
difgrace  and  oontempt  by  their  mere  feceffion,  without 
making  any  account  of  their  exploits  in  the  field, 
which  could  not  fail  to  equal  thole  of  the  heroes  of 
.TntiqMity.  On  the  fame  principles  the  event  of  the 
fkirmifh  at  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  into 
a  "  difgraccful  defeat"  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  ; 
and  by  the  other  treated  with  abfolnte  unconcern,  as 
if  no  regard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  any 
inference  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  battle  at  Bunkers 
Mill,  and  all  the  tranfaftions  of  the  year  1775,  were 
unfairly  ftaicd  by  both  parties;  and  the  only  confc- 
qiience  enfuing  from  thefc  niifrcprefcntatioHS  was 
the  inflaming  10  a  violent  degree  the  refentment  be- 
twixt the  two  pirties;  one  of  which  deprdftd  the 
Americans  to  the  rank  of  confummaie  poltroons, 
while  the  other  exalted  them  almofl  to  that  of  demi- 
gods. 

While  thefe  altercations  continued  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  fuperiorclaffes  of  the  people  in  Britain,  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in  a  kind  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  rather  were  againrt  the  proceedings  of  niiniflry . 
This  oppofition  could  not  indeed  iiifluence  the  coun- 
cils of  the  natioii;  but  in  olher  refpcfls  it  proved  very 


trotiblefome.     The  levies  were  obflrufted,  and  the  re-     I'rlfai*. 
cruiting  ftrvice  was  never  known  to  go  on  fo  heavily  ;  ^^—^^-—~' 
numbers  of  people  of  that  dcfcriplion  not  only  retuling 
the  nfual  proffers,  but  even   reprobating  the  caufe  in        689 
which   they  were   folicited   to  engage.     Befides   this,  Rcfifnati- 
feveral   officers  of  high   rank   Ihowed  a  great  averfiou  ""."'  '"'''* 
at  the  fervice.     Lord  Eflingham,  who  had  diftinguifli-  ^"j"^,,,^™ 
ed  liimfelf  by   his  oppolition  to   miniftcrial  nie.tlures,  jjgjgj,_ 
religned   the   command  of  his  rtginient,  rather  than 
fight  agaiiid    the  caufe   he   had    tfpoiifed    fo   warmly. 
His  example  was  followed  by  that   of  feveral   other 
officers;   and   it   is  not   to  be  doubted  that,   while  this 
llcp  conferred  upon  them  a  very  confidrrublc  fliarc  of 
popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  miniftry  an  equal 
degree  ot  refentment.     Lord  EfHiigham,   in  pirticular, 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Dublin;   both   of  which   (howcd  an  extrenic  averfion 
to    the    commencement  of  holliliiics    with  America.        590 
The  former,  indeed,  could  Icarcely  rcftrain  ihemfclvcs  The  city  of 
within    any    bounds  of  moderation.     After  the  aliair 


London  re- 
fents  the 


at  Lexington  they  framed  a  remonflrance  and  petition,        ,    .,    c 


animadverting  in  the  moll  levcrc  manner  on  the  mini 
ftry  and  parliament;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greatefl  difficulty  that  the  more  moderate  party  pro- 
cured one  to  be  drawn  np,  under  the  name  of  an 
"  humble  petition,"  couched  in  lefs  rtprchetilible 
terms. 


miniftry. 


591 


In  themean  time  feveral  inconveniences  began  to  be  Dlftrefi'es 
felt  in  different    parts  of  the  nation.     The  fufpenfion  of  the  na- 
of  the  fale   and   purchafe   of  negro  flaves  in  the  Weft  t'f"  '" 
Indies  and  in  North  America,  and   the  prohibition  ni '""         . 
export  arms  and  gunpowder,   had  greatly  impeded  the  ,1!"^'!^,°. 
African   trade    from  Briftol  and  Liverpool.     In  e"nle- rican  war. 
quetice  of  this,  a  great  number  of  fliips  which  fonncrly 
failed  from  thtfe  ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  near  gcco 
failors  belonging  to  Liverpool   difmiifed  from  fervice. 
Their  fituaiion   foon   rendered   them    riotous;  and  it 
was  not  without  the  affiitance  of  the  military  that  they 
were  quelled.    Thefe  diftreffes,  however,  made  no  im- 
prelFion  on  adminiftration ;  who   having  once   hid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubjeflion   of  America  was 
the  greateft   political   good  that  could   happen   to  Bri- 
tain, were,  in  a  confiftence  with  their  own  principles, 
obliged  to  overlook  every  difaftcr  that  might  happen  in 
the  mean  time  as  a   temporary  inconvenience,  which 
o;ight  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  profecution  of  a  great 
and  magnificent  plan. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  adminiflraiion 
in  this  refpedl,  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generality 
of  the  nation.  They  felt  the  prcfent  inconvenitnces 
feverely,  while  the  Atbjugation  of  America  prefented 
them  with    no   folid  foundation  to  hope  for  an  cquiva-  ^ 

lent.     It   was  with  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion,  therefore,  Laft  petitJ. 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Mr.  Penn's  arrival  in  on  of  con- 
1775)   with  a   new   petition    from   the   congrefs  to  be  grefsre- 
prefentcd  to  the  king;   after  which  he  was  to  give  it  tcJ"^"'- 
the  public.     Their  expcftation,  however,  was  foon  dif- 
appointed.     The    petition  was  delivered  to  lord  Dart- 
mouth on  the  firfl  of  September ;  and   in   three  days  it 
was  replied,  that  no  anfwcr  would  be  given  to  it.    This 
laconic  procedure  excited  no  fmail  furprife,  as  it  was 
univerfally  allowed   that  the  language  of  the  petition 
was  refpedful,  and  that  it  exprclTed  the   higheft  defirc 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.     Lord    Dartmouth's  an- 
fwer,   therefore,  could  not  but  be  confidered  as  a  final 
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renunciation  of  all  friendly  intercourfc  with  the  colo- 
nies, and  wliich  would  drive  them  into  aconncv'^ion 
wiih  foreign  powers;  a  rcl'oiircc  at  which  they  ihcin- 
felves  had  hinted  when  they  firit  took  up  arms.  It 
was  alfo  ihouj;ht  not  only  to  be  injudicious  in  itfcif, 
but  very  ill-iimtd,  and  not  at  all  confiflent  with  the 
liiuation  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  at  that  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  adminillration  iiil'ifted,  that 
the  pcii'.ioii  offered  nothing  that  could  in  a  confillency 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  enipirc  be  taken  any 
notice  of.  Inllead  of  profcHing;  any  repentance  for 
their  own  conduct,  they  had  offered  (lipulations,  and 
even  required  concelllons  on  the  part  of  Britain.  It 
was  likcwife  faid  on  the  part  of  adniiniUration,  that 
fear  had  a  (hare  in  framing  the  propufals  now  held  out. 
The  Americans  were  very  fenlible,  that  though  the  firft 
fteps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfwcred  the  piirporc, 
much  greater  efforts  would  quickly  follow  ;  and  that, 
without  being  allowed  fome  time,  it  was  impolHble  they 
could  bring  their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition, 
therefore,  might  be  conlidered  as  written  with  a  view 
to  procraltinaie  matters,  which  was  by  no  means  ad- 
milfible  on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  colonics  were  al- 
ready well  apprized  of  the  conditions  oii  which  they 
would  be  reftored  to  favour;  and  had  it  at  any  time  in 
their  power  to  put  a  flop  to  the  operations  of  war  by 
accepting  thele  conditions  :  but  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  (lop  the  iniliiary  preparations  upon  fuch  an  uncertain 
e.\pe(;tation  as  the  petition  from  congrefs  held  out. 
It  was  alfo  plain,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation 
approved  of  the  meafurcs  of  government  ;  for  addrclTes 
were  received  from  all  quarters,  recommending,  in  the 
mofl  explicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion  againd  A- 
merica. 

The  rejedlion  of  this  petition  inflamed  the  minds  of 
both  parties  more  than  ever  againfl  each  other.  The 
obfolcte  diftini^ion  of  ll-'/.'ig  undTorjr  was  now  revived, 
and  that  with  fuch  animoliiy,  that  Britain  itfelf,  as 
well  as  America,  now  fecmed  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
feat  of  war  and  bloodflied.  The  lories  were  accufcd 
as  the  promoters  of  ihofc  fanguinary  addrellcs  already 
mentioned.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  great  mifinform- 
crs  of, government  ;  and  the  falfe  reprefentaiions  they 
induflrioully  procured  from  all  quarters,  had  contribu- 
ted more  than  any  thing  elfc  to  intlamc  the  animofity 
and  produce  the  civil  war.  They  were  upbraided 
with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuirt  family.  England, 
it  was  faid,  had,  through  their  machinations,  been 
made  a  fccne  of  blood  in  the  lafl  century  ;  and  had 
been  perpetually  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from 
the  rclioraiion  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time  indeed 
the  more  fenlible  part  of  the  nation,  wearied  out  with 
pcrpetu  il  attempts  to  enllave  them,  took  the  refolution 
of  cxp'-lling  an  ill  advifcd  monarch,  whonj  nothing 
could  prevent  from  purfaing  their  pernicious  plins  to 
his  own  ruin.  But  the  torics  were  an  incorrigible 
race,  who  could  not  be  cured  even  by  experience  ;  for 
though  they  had  feen  repeated  inllances  of  the  mifchief 
attending  their  plans,  they  adhered  to  them  with  as 
great  olillinicy  as  if  the  greaiefl  benefits  had  on  all 
occafions  accrued  from  them.  Diil'ention  at  home  and 
difgrace  abroad  had  been  the  conflant  attendants  of 
their  councils ;  while  the  only  objev^s  they  ever  had 
in  view  were  the  eftablilhmentand  propagation  of  their 
uwn  tenets ;  for  thefc  alone  they  laboured,  the  honour 


and  intercft  of  the  nation  being  entirely  out  of  the 
queflion.  Thefc  they  would  willingly  facrifice  to  the 
points  abovcmcniior.cd  ;  and  as  aninltanccof  ibe  ef- 
feols  of  their  councils,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  men- 
tioned. Here,  faid  their  aniagonills,  the  fruits  of  a 
triumphant  war,  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  were  loll 
at  once  by  thofc  feuds  which  the  torics  occalioned 
through  their  rcftlefs  endeavours  tQ<ompafs  their  ini- 
quitous projcL^s. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  faid  tiiat  the  whigs 
were  the  genuine  dcfcendanis  and  rcprefcniaiivcs  of 
thofc  republican  incendiaries  who  had  in  the  lafl  cen- 
tury overturned  the  conlliiution  and  dcfuUied  the 
kingdom.  They  pretended  indeed  10  alftrt  the  liberty 
of  Brit.iin  :  but  under  this  pretence  they  wilhed  tu 
engrofs  all  ilie  authority  to  thtmfclves,  as  might  eafUy 
be  proved  by  an  impartial  examinatioti of  their  conduct 
in  the  unhappy  times  alluded  to.  In  the  prcfmi  dif- 
pute  the  principal  queltion  was.  Whether  the  king  and 
parliament,  when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  or  refilled  .' 
Tlie  tories  inlifled  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed  ;  the 
whigs,  that  they  were  to  be  refilled.  The  truth  was, 
therefore,  th^t  there  were  two  parties  in  Britain  j  the 
one  of  which  was  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  owed 
obedience  to  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whatever,  and 
that  in  cafe  of  refofal  they  ought  to  be  coinpellcd  to 
obey  ;  but  the  other,  though  it  acknowledged  the  faire 
obligation  on  the  colonics,  thought  it  was  unadvifeabic 
to  force  it.  The  only  conftitutional  method  of  de- 
ciding this  qucAion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parliament. 
That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  and  parliament 
had  determined  on  compuliion.  The  decition  ought 
therefore  to  be  confidcrcd  as  that  of  the  voice  of  the 
nation  ;  and  were  a  parliamentary  majority  to  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light,  all  things  would  fall  into 
confulion,  and  no  rule  of  government  remain.  The 
do(5lrinei  of  the  whigs  were  alfo  faid  to  be  inadmilTiblc 
in  found  policy.  Authority,  fovercign  and  uncon- 
trolled, raufl  relide  fomewhere  ;  and  allowing  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (which  were  brought 
by  the  other  party  moll  liberally)  to  be  true,  it  were 
ftill  better  to  be  governed  in  fome  inllances  by  fuch 
means,  than  to  have  no  government  at  all.  This  mull 
at  lall  be  the  cafe  were  continual  appeals  tobe  niadc 
to  the  people  ;  as  they  would  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  perpetual  broils  at  home  as  well  as  difaAers  a- 
broad. 

To  thefc  violent  bickerings  st  home,  fome  very  ftri-  Mi'Jor- 
ous  commercial  misfortunes  were  now  added.  It  had  tcn€»of  tbe 
been  rei)rcfented  as  very  probable,  during  the  lail  fc(-  Nf"f"<«=<'" 
fion  of  parliament,  that  the  bill  for  depriving  the  people  "*' 

of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  the  Newfoundland 
filhery,  would  redound  greatly  to  the  intercft  of  Great 
Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the  profits 
which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  colonics.  This 
expedation,  however,  proved  totally  void  of  foun- 
datiuH.  The  numlcr  of  Ihips  fitted  out  that  year  was 
fcarcely  greater  than  ufuai.  The  congrefs  had  alfo  pro- 
Iiibitcd  them  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions  ;  fo 
that  not  only  thofc  on  board  the  fhips,  but  even  the 
inhabitan;s  on  the  illand  of  Newfoundland  iifclf,  were 
in  danger  of  perifliing.  Many  of  the  tliips  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  in  queft  of  pruvifions,  inllead  of 
profeci'ting  the  bullnefs  on  w  hich  they  came.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  inllead  of  any  increafc,  the  profits  of 
•)<i3  clie 
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rrit-dlii.  the  fifhery  fnffered  this  year  a  diminniioii  of  near 
5CO,coo!.  Along  with  this,  fome  natural  caufcs  co- 
oiicraicd,  wliicli,  by  the  mure  (upcrfliiioub,  vtrc  con- 
lidcrtil  as  the  iffciils  of  divine  wratli.  A  moll  violent 
and  uncommon  florm  took  place  in  ilicfc  laiitudts  du- 
riiig  the  filhiii^  fcafon.  The  lea  rofc  lull  ;;o  tect  al.'ovc 
iis  oidinary  level ;  and  that  with  Inch  rapidity,  th.it  no 
time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury.  Upwards  of 
700  filhins;  boati  perilhtd,  with  all  tlie  people  in  them  ; 
.'.nd  fome  Iliips  foundered,  with  their  whole  crews.  Nor 
was  the  devallation  much  Icl's  on  ihore,  as  the  waters 
broke  in  upon  the  land,  occalioning  vall  lofs  and  de- 
ftrniftion. 

By  thefe  misfortunes,  the  general  flagnation  of  com- 
merce, and  the  little  fiiccel's  that  had  hitherto  attended 
the  Hritilh  arms,  the  mercantile  part  ol  the  nation  were 
thrown  inio  defpair.  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  the  contents  of  which  were  liniilar  tothofe 
already  mentioned,  and  their  reception  txadtly  the 
fame.  Minifters  ha.^  determined  on  their  plan  ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was,    how  to  put  it  in  execution   as 
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quickly  as  tiiey  defired.  For  this  piirpofc,  application 
was  made  to  the  petty  ftatcs  of  Germany,  who  are 
wont  to  hire  out  their  forces,  and  who  had  frequently 
feut  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  former  cafes  of  exigency. 
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return  with  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  clcdloraie    Britain. 

of  Hanover.  In  juilice  to  the  niiniflers,  indeed,  it  mull  ' ^ ' 

be  owned,   tl'.at  they   profccuted   the  Icheme  they   had 
undertaken  with  all  pollible  vigour  ;    inl'omuch  that  the 
expenccs  already  began  to  occalion  confiderablc  alarm. 
This  was  owing,  in  the  lirft  inllance,  to  the  bad  hic- 
ctls  of  the  Britilli  arms,  which  occalioned  a  demand 
for  money   altogether  unlooked  for.     It     had    al\:ays 
been  fuppofcd,  li)at  the  Britilli  army   would    be  com- 
pletely   vidoiioiis  ;    or  at  Icall  would  remain  lb  far 
mailers  of  iht  field,   that  they   could  ealily  command      (^^^ 
what  fuppilies  of  f refli  provifions  were  ncccliiiry.     In-  V:ilt  I'ums 
flcad  of  this,  they  were  now  cooped  up  in  fucb  a  man-  exremlcd 
ner  as  to  be  aflually  in  danger  of  penfliing  for  want,  to  i'upply 
Tlie  fupplics,  therefore,  of  nccctrny,  were  lent  from '•'^S''"'- 
Briiain;  and  indeed  the  exertions  for  their  relief  were  ."  " 
fuch  as  mi'.fl  give  high  ideas  of  the  opulence  and  Ipi-  ' 
rit  of  the  Briiilli  nation.     For  thele  troops  there  were 
fliipped  no  fewer  than  5C00  live  oxen,  14,000  (hcep, 
witli  a  proportionable  number  of  hogs,  inimenle  quanti- 
ties of   vegetables,  prepared  with   all   pofTible    care  ; 


reign  fuc-    ji^t  prefent,  however,  the  fcheme  met  with  confiderable 
tours.  difficulties,  occalioned  by  the  dillance,  as  well  as  the 

danger,  of  the  defcrtion  of  the  mercenaries.  The  prin- 
ces were  likewifc  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lofing 
fo  many  fubjeils  fur  ever;  while  the  latter  were  no  lei's 
fiartled  at  the  propofal  of  being  iraufported  acrofs  the 
ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to,be  cxpofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  war,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  feeing 
theirnative  country  again.  Other  relources,  however, 
were  deviled,  by  calling  in  the  affiflanceof  the  HelTians, 
and  obtaining  from  Holland  that  body  of  Scots  troops 
which  had  been  fo  long  in  their  fervice.  But  in  both  thefe 
views  adminiftration  were  difappointed.  All  the  flates 
,g8  of  Europe  looked  upon  Britain  with  an  invidious  eye, 
Trance  and  though  none  fo  much  as  Holland  and  France  ;  thefe 
Holland  c-  being  the  two  powers  who  had  mofl  rcafon  to  hope  for 
H  oufe  the  advantage  from  the  quarrel.  A  very  llrong  party  in 
Holland  contended  for  ilie  American  inttrcfl.  Pam- 
plilcts  were  daily  publiftied  at  Amflerdam  in  jufliiica- 
lion  of  the  colonies  :  their  cafe  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  Netherlands  in  former  times  ;  and  they  were 
exhorted  to  perfevere  in  their  claims  againfl  the  preten- 
lions  of  Britain.  Her  they  rcprefented  as  inlatiably 
covetous  of  wealth  and  power,  and  defirous  of  feizing 
every  thing  Ihe  could.  She  was  alfo  taxed  with  being 
of  a  domineering  difpofition  ;  and  that,  fince  her  fuc- 
cefles  in  the  war  of  1755,  Ihe  had  become  intolerable, 
not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  to  the  whole  world: 
nay,  that  even  during  the  war  Ihe  had  exercifed  an 
abfolute  fovereignty  at  fea,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  avow 
a  right  and  title  to  rule  over  that  element. 
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10,000  butts  of  fmall  beer,  and  5000  butts  of  flrong 
beer.  Some  idea  of  the  expences  of  thefe  articlts  may 
be  obtained  t  vom  an  account  of  what  was  paid  for  ar- 
ticles trifling  in  comparifon  of  the  above.  For  a  re- 
giment of  light  horfc  in  Boilon,  L.  2o,oco  were  paid 
for  oats,  hay,  and  beans.  The  articles  of  vinegar,  ve- 
getables, and  caf!.;s,  at  no  lefs  ;  and  every  thing  cll'e  in 
proportion.  The  contingencies  occalioned  by  military 
operations  amounted  to  near  L.  500,000.  The  prodi- 
gious expences,  therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfi- 
dcrable  armament  at  fuch  a  diflancc.  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  large, 
and  juflly  raife  fufpicions,  that  even  the  treafures  of 
Britain  would  not  be  able  10  defray  the  expence. 
One  advantage,  hov\ever,  was  derived  from  fuch  im- 
menfe  profulion  ;  the  price  of  every  thing  was  aug- 
mented ;  that  of  fhipping  particidarly  rofe  one-fourth 
in  the  ton  :  and  though  the  profits  made  by  contrac- 
tors and  their  numerous  friends  were  complained  of, 
the  benefits  which  accrued  to  multitudes  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  public  bulinefs  feemed  in  fome 
meafure  to  make  amends  for  every  thing.  ^^j 

Misfortune,  however,  feemed    now  10  attend  every  Almoft  all 
fcheme  in  which  Britain  engaged  hcrfelf.     Some  part  the  Boflon 
of  it,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  might  be  derived  ^"'■'^'de- 
from  mifmanagement.     The  failing  of  the   iranTports  ""'y''J  "•■ 
was  delayed  fo  long  that  tlieir  voyages  were  lofl.  They  '    '"• 
remained  for  a  long  lime  wind-bound  ;  and,    after  lea- 
ving port,  met  with  fuch   flormy  weather,  that   they 
were  tolled  to  and  fro,  in  the  channel  till   mofl  of  the 
live  ftock  they  had  on  board  perifhed.     After  clearing 
the  coafl  of  England,  their  progrefs  was  retarded  by  a 
continuance  of  bad  weather.     They  were   forced   by 
the   periodical   winds  from  the  eoaft  of  America  into 
the  ocean.     Some  were  driven  to  the  Wefl-Inriies, 
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But  though  thefe  powers  thus  early  exprefled  their     others  were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  only 

a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  Boflon,  with  their 
cargoes  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  could  be  of  little 
or  no  ufc.  Notvvithflanding  the  immenfe  fupplies 
abovementioiied,  therefore,  a  fubfcription  was  fct  on 
foot  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  fa- 
milies of  tliofe  who  died  in  the  fervice.  This  was  li- 
beral on  the  whole,  though  many  rcfufed  to  contri- 
bute, 


hoftile  difpofition  towards  Britain,  it  was  otherwife 
Aiis'ifiaries  with  the  princes  of  HelTe  and  Brunfwick  ;  by  whom, 
tibtaioed  and  fome  other  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  a  con- 
from  HelTe  fidcrable  number  of  troops  were  fupplied.  At  the 
and  Brunf-  j-^j^g  time,  that  as  many  Britifh  forces  as  pofTtble  might 
be  employed,  large  draughts  were  made  from  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Miaerca,  who  were  fupplied  in 
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rritain.   biite,  from  ilicir  difapprobation  of  tlie  caiifc;  and  l-:t-     ilie  land-fcrvice  amounrcd  10  near  tliree  millions 
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tercompl.iiiiis  were  uudeof  want  of  (economy  through-     fides  the  cxtraordinarics  of  ihc  former  year,  winch  a-  ^7"^ 

out  the  whole  American  department.  mounted  10  more  than    L.  1,200,000;  and  ihougb  ibis  VaftApeu^ 

All  this  lime  the  violent  animoliiifs  between  the  vaft  prolulioii  became  the  fiilijeiM  ot  ninth  complaint  cc6at"nd-' 
panics  contimied  ;  the  dclire  of  peace  was  gradually  and  animadvcrlion,  the  power  of  n;inil!ry  filcnced  every  ing  the  war 
extiiigiiilhed  on  both  fides  ;   and  the  fbmidation  laid  of     oppofcr.  ,  „ 

an  enmity  fcarce  ever  to  be  extin^iiillicd.     Each  fcem-         Jiut  however  adminiftraiion   might   now   triumph,  Perpleiity 
cd  to  be  l"criou;ly  of  opinion  that  ihc  other  wmdil  wil-     their  exultation   was  hut  of  fl:ort  coiiiinuincc.     '1  lit  "f  a>imini- 
linj;ly  ruin  the  nation  it  poffible  ;  a  remarkable  inJlancc     misfortune  of  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  threw  the  Ir't'on  on 
of  which  was  the  commitmeni  ofMr  Sayre,  an  engra-     whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  and   reduced  ,],£  «l>c''ew«of 
ver  in  London,  to  the  tower  fur  high  ircafun.     'J'hc     mini/lry   to  the  grcatell  perplexity.     The  great  diffi- S*^"'"'    . 
accufjtion   laid  againft  hiui  was  no   lefs  than  that  of     cuhy  now  was  to  contrive  means  for  raifing  a  fufficiciii  dc'fcat.''"'" 
liaving  formed  a  dclign  to  fcize  his  majcfly  as  he  went     niiniher  of  forces  to  carry  on  the  war  ;   but  from  this     Uy 
to  the  hoafe   of  lord^ :   but   the  fcheme  ilftlf,  and  the     they  extricated  themfelvts  by  wliai  mufl  be  allowed  a  Theycitri- 
method   in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  appeared  both     maflcrly  conirivantr.    This  was.  lie  encouraging  levies"'"^'*"?'" 
fo  ridiculous,  that  the  prilbner  was  very  foon  difchar-     for  government  fervice  by  f.ilics  and  private  pcrfons ;  *''*'"T''''^ 
ged  ;   after  which  he  commenced  a  proccfs  againll  lord     and  as  the  defign  was  kept  a  profound  lecret  before  the  ^"'    "~ 
Rochfort  for  falfe  imprifonnunt.  Chriltinns  rccefs,  they  werr.  not  diflurbcd  by  the  Jan-  ''"  ^' 

With  rcfpcd  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  dii-  gerous  clainours  of  oppofition.  The  reccfc  was  pur- 
ring this  period,  very  little  can  be  laid,  further  than  pofcly  extended  in  order  to  give  lime  for  the  fcheme 
that  every  meafure  of  adminiflration,  whether  right  to  take  cffcd:  ;  and  before  parliament  met  again  ii  was 
or  wrong,  was  violently  oppofcd.  The  employment  atlually  accompliflied,  fo  that  miiiillers  could  once  niure 
of  foreign  troops,    and    admitting  them  into  the   for-     face  their  opponents  without  any  fear.  g,3 

trellVs  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  moft  fcvcrcly         Another  and  more  weighty  confideration,  however.  The frcncli 
cenfured,  as  being  contrary  to  the  hill  of  righls.     Ad-     now   occurred.     The   European  flates  in  general  had  "f"'*'' to 
minidration  contended  that  this  bill  only  forbad   the     long  beheld  the  grandetir  of  iiriiain  wiih  an  invidious  "f'" '^"•~ 
introduiflion  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  king-     eye.     The  news  of  the  difafUr  at'Saratoga  was  there-  "'^' 
dom  during  peace  ;   but  the  times  were  not  peaceable,     fore   received   among  them  as  ihofe  of  the  defeat  of 
and  the  introduction  of  the  troops  was  evidcii;ly  with  a     Charles  Xll.  at  Puliowa  was  among  the  powers  whom 
view  tJ   quell   a  rcbcUioH.     The    force   dcfigncd   (or     he  had  fo  long  commanded.     Of  all  thcfe  the  Krench, 
the  conqueft  of  America  was  then  dechrcd  to  be  ina-     for  obvious  reafons,  were  the  niofl  adive  in  fiippori- 
ileq  late  to  the  parpofe  ;  but  it  was  replied  on   ilie  part     ing  the  Americans.     Numbers  of  the  young  nobility 
ofminillry,  that  the   dcfign  was  10  conciliate,    not  to     were  eager  to   fignalize  ihemftlves  in    the  American 
conquer.     The   force   (25,000  men)   was  fulHcicnt  to     caufe  ;  and  among  the  re(h  the  marquis  de  la  Fayclie, 
ih'ike  terror ;  and  though  this  (houlil  not   iiiftaiiily  be     n  young  noblemen  of  the  firll  rank  and  fortune.     Im- 

I'elied  by  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican caufe,  he  purchafed  a  veflcl,  loaded  her  with  mi- 
litary llorcs,  and  failed  in  her  with  feveral  of  his 
friends  10  America,  where  be  prefented  his  fervices 
to  Congrcfs.  From  ihcin  lie  met  with  a  inoft  gracious 
reception,  and  was  invefled  with  a  command,  in  which 


produced,  conciliatory  otters  would  iliU  be  held  out  af- 
ter every  blow  that  was  ftrnck. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  fcnfiblc  of  the 
dan:jeroas  fituation  in  which  they  flood,  exerted  ihcm- 
felves  to  the  utmoft  to  dillodge  the  Britilh  troops  from 
Burton.     This  being  at  length  accomplilbed  in  March 
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1776,  they  proceeded  to  put   tlicir  towns  in  iht  moft  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  diftinguifliing  himfelf.     Be- 

formidable  ffate  of  defence  ;  infomuch  that  they  fccm,  fides  this  nobleman,  feveral  other  officers  from  France 

if  properly  defended,  to  have  been  alnioft  impregnable,  and  Germany  a(5tually  entered   the  American  fervice. 

This  was  evident  from  the  repulfe  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  by  their  military  lalenis  greatly  contributed  to  the 

at  Charleflown  :   But  they  did  not  exert  equal  fpirit  in  exertions  which  the  colonies  were  afterwards  enabled 

the  defence  of  New-York  ;  where,  befides  lofmg  the  to  make. 

town,  they  received  fich  a  defeat  as  feemed  to  threaten  Th is  afTirtance,  however,  would  have  been  but  trifling, 

their  affliirs  with  total  ruin.     See  America.  had  not   the    French   court    alfo  interertcd    iifelf  in 

In    this  view  it  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the  their  behalf;  for  by  the  time,  or  very  loon  after,  liie 

people   in    Britain.     The  fucccfsful  campaign  of  1776  news  of  general  Burgoync's  difalkr  ariivcd  in  Britain, 

was  looked  upon  as  fo  decilive,  that  liiilc  room  was  left  a  treaty  was  on  foot  between  the  French  court  and  the 

to  fuppofcthc  Amcricansczpable  of  cvcrretritvingibeir  United  States  of  America, 

affairs.     Oppofition  were  much  cnibarrafTcd,  and  now  Even  liefore  this  time  France  had  (howed  fuch  an 


almoft  reduced  to  the  finglc  argument  of  the  intcrte- 
renc«  of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  often  wn- 
fuccefsfuUy  ufed  before.  Belides  this,  indeed,  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  Americans  in  reluling  the  otters  of  lord 
Howe,  even  at  the  iHoment  of  their  grcatcft  deprcf- 


cxtreme  partiality  towards  ihe  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  dtfign  of  ultimately  alhft- 
ing  them  in  iheir  national  capacity.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  American  privateers  in  all  the  pons 
of  France  had  produced  ftrong  remonllrances  on  the 


fion,  feemed  10  be  a  very  bad  prefagc.     The  ftrcngih  part  of  Briiain  ;   and  an  order  was  at   laft  demanded, 

of  miniftry,  however,   now  became    fu  decilive,  that  that  all  ihcfc  privateers  with  iheir  prizes  fliould  drpm 

whatever  they  propofcdw.-i5  immediately  carried.    The  (he  kingdom.     With  this   ihey  found   it  nccefiiry  10 

number  of  fc«mcn  for  1777  was  augmented  to  45,coo,  comply  at  that  time,  left  reprifals  fliould  be  made  by 

and  upwards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  cxpencc  of  capturing  their  whole  Newfoundland  fleet  then  out  on 

the  navy,  and  to  difcharge  its  debt.     The  cxpenccs  of  thefifhcry.     So  many  delays,  however,  were  made  on 
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various  pre ttnccs,  that  not  a  fingle  vcfTel  was  difmilTcd 
from  any  of  iheir  pons.  So  far  indeed  were  ihe  French 
court  from  any  dclign  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1777  the  whole  body  of  merchants  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  allured  from  government  that 
they  might  depend  on  protection  in  their  trade  with 
America. 

All  this  lime  the  greateft  prepantions  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war  ;  fo 
that  the  moll  judicious  pojiticians  were  of  opinion  that 
a  rupture  with  that  power  ihould  have  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  commencement  of  hoftijities  with  America, 
and  for  which  the  bchiviour  of  the  former  furniflied 
abundant  reafons  of  juflification.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  Britilh  miniftry,  however, 
it  is  certain,  th:t  in  defiance  of  probability,  even  when 
joined  by  the  mod  acrimonious  cenfurcs  of  oppofuion, 
they  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hoftile  in- 
tentions in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  of  its 
own  aceord  thought  proper  to  announce  them.  This 
was  done  by  a  formal  notification  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  month  of  March  1778,  and  that  in  the 
moft  mortifying  terms.  In  this  declaration  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  not  only  a  treaty  of  friendlhip  and  com- 
merce was  concluded  betwixt  France  and  America, 
but  Britain  was  infulted  with  being  told  that  America 
was  actually  in  poircffion  of  independency,  as  if  the 
former  had  already  exerted  her  utmofl  efiiirts  without 
being  able  to  reduce  thein.  A  merit  was  alfo  made 
of  having  entered  into  no  commercial  ftipulations  in 
favour  of  France  exclufive  of  Britain.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  offenfive  ;  and  though  it  could 
not  decently  be  faid  on  the  part  of  the  French  mo- 
narch that  he  widied  for  war,  yet  his  pacific  intentions 
were  conveyed  in  fuch  haughty  terms,  that  the  whole 
could  only  be  confidercd  as  a  declaration  of  thofe  hof- 
tilities  which  he  pretended  to  avoid. 

Both  parties  now  united  in  their  opinion  that  a  war 
with  France  was  unavoidable  ;  but  they  were  not  for 
that  reafon  any  further  advanced  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion. It  mud  be  owned,  indeed  that  the  minority 
had  now,  according  to  their  own  account,  received 
very  great  provocation.  They  had  from  the  beginning 
reprobated  the  American  war,  and  prognofticated  its 
bad  fuccefs.  In  this  they  had  been  over-ruled,  and 
the  character  of  the  Americans  rcprefented  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft;  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
able  to  refill.  Thty  had  refilled,  however  ;  and  by 
dellroying  or  taking  prifoners  a  whole  army,  verified 
thofe  predidlions  which  had  been  fo  often  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  popular  party  had,  times  without  num- 
ber, infilled  in  the  moll  carncll  manner  for  fome  kind 
of  conceffion  towards  America  ;  but  this  had  conllant- 
ly  been  refufed  with  an  unparalleled  and  inveterate  ob- 
Ilinacy.  They  now  faw  thefe  very  conctflions  offered 
to  America  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  which,  had 
they  been  granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
the  mifchief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expences  for  the 
enfuing  year  had  been  hurried  through  the  houle  be- 
fore the  Chriftians  vacation  ;  the  levies  had  been  raifcd 
by  fubfcription  without  confent  of  parliament  at  all  ; 
yet  both  thefe  proceedings  had  been  determined  to  be 
llriftly  legal  and  conllituiional.  Every  enquiry  into 
the  meafures  of  government  had  been  fruftraied  ;  and 
one  into  the  flatc  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  could 


not  be  abfolutely  rcjciJled,  was  rendered  ineffeftual  by    Uritalii. 

delays  and  evafion.     Laftly,  they  now  faw  their  coun-  *~-^' 

try  involved  in  a  foreign  war  with  a  nation  well  pro- 
vided tor  all  emergencies,  while  they  had  fupinely  fuf- 
fertd  them  to  go  on,  without  making  the  leall  effort 
to  put  thcnifelves  iti  a  proper  flate  of  defence.  gij 

For  thefe  reafons  oppofition  infilled  that  the  prefent  Rcmovalof 
miniflry  ought  no  longer  to  be  trulled  witli  the  ma-  the  mini- 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  An  acknowledgment  of '^"■""'''^" 
the  independence  of  America  was  now  by  many  fup-  '"  "P""' 
pofcd  to  be  the  only  rational  (lep  that  could  be  taken, 
which  might  nosv  be  done  with  a  good  grace,  ancl 
which  we  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  lall 
whether  we  would  or  not.  By  acknowledging  this 
independence  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into 
exclufive  engagements  with  France,  their  trade  would 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  This  of  courfe  would 
lelTen  their  correfpondence  with  France,  and  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  connexions  as  they 
thought  moll  proper.  The  miniHerial  party,  however, 
ftill  infilled  on  vigorous  meafures,  reprefenting  it  as  a 
fpiritlefs  and  difgraceful  meafure  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  France,  and  fetting  forth  the  refources  of 
Great  Britain  as  fulKcient  to  refill  the  efforts  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  dillionour  of  leaving  the  American 
loyalills  expofcd  to  the  refentment  of  their  country- 
men was  alio  fct  forth  in  the  llrongell  manner.  Thefe, 
by  very  intelligent  people,  were  faid  to  be  by  far  the 
greater  number.  Were  it  not  more  eligible,  on  the 
very  llrength  of  fuch  an  affirmation,  to  make  trial  of 
its  veracity,  and  to  put  arms  into  their  hands  ?  What- 
ever the  danger  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could 
not  abandon  them  without  cxpofing  our  reputation, 
and  lofing  that  chara(fler  of  fidelity  to  our  engage- 
ments for  which  we  had  hitherto  been  fo  juflly  refpetJt- 
ed.  Unanimity  in  tlie  prefent  cafe  was  flrongly,  and 
indeed  very  juflly,  infilled  upon  ;  but  when  oppofition 
complained  of  fome  occult  irrcfillible  influence  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  diretJled,  in  de- 
fpite  of  every  fuggellion  of  reafon  and  argument,  the 
charge  was  denied  in  the  llrongefl  manner,  and  mini- 
flers  difclaiiTied  every  motive  of  their  conduft,  except- 
ing that  of  an  internal  convidion  of  its  own  rciili- 
tude. 

Notwithftanding  the  violence  of  thefe  altercations, 
however,  the  grcatell  courage  and  fleadinefs  was  mani- 
fclled  by  the  cool   and  deliberate  part  of  the  nation.        gj . 
The  French  refolved  in  the  firll  place  to  excite  a  gc-  invaCon 
neral   terror  by  threatening  an  invafion.     This  was  threatened 
evidently  impraflicable,  without  their  procuring  firfl  ^y  '^^ 
the  fuperiority  at  fea  :  yet  as  multitudes  in  the  country  French, 
were   apt  to  be  terrified  by  the  very   mention   of  a 
French  invafion,  orders  were  ilTued  to  draw  out  and 
embody  the  militia,  which  was  then  compofed  of  men 
in  every  rcfpefl  as  well  exercifed  and  difciplined  as 
any   regular    troops.      It  was  coinplained,   however,       g,^ 
that  a   French   fquadron  of  12  Ihips  of  the  line  had  D'Eltaing 
failed  from   Toulon,    without    any  obflrudlion,   under  fails  with  a 
the  command  of    the   count    d'EHaing.      The    moil  %^'^™" 
grievous  apprehenfions  were  entertained  from  the  great  ^'"'" 

inferiority  of  lord  Howe's  naval  force,  which  might 
expofe  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
tranfports  to  be  taken  or  deflroyed  by  the  enemy. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  certain  that  cither  ih«  fortune  or  conduft 

of 


Ion. 


polFible,  aiidrciFcs  wtrc  moved  lor  ihc  recalling  of  tiic 
(iects  and  armies  from  America,  in  order  to  flation 
them  in  places  where  ihey  might  contribute  more  cf- 
fednally  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  oj)- 
pofcd  not  only  by  adniinilhaiion,  biu  even  by  fomc 
of  the   moll  popular  members  of  o]ipo(ltion  tlumfelvcs 
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Britain,    of  this  Commander  were  fuch,  that  no  exploit  of  any     their  return  from   the  Weft-India  i.laiids.     His  dif-    i5riui«, 

'       >^     -"great  confeqiietice  was  ever  pcrloimed  by  him.     That     aliroiis  attempt  on  the  town  or  Savannah,  wiib  the  Aib-  " —" 

matters,  however,   might  be    pat   in  the  bell  fmialion     fcqiicnt  difcord  betwixt   him  aiid  the  colonills.  arc  re- g^^'^^ 

lated   nndcr   the  article    Uiiiteii  Stal.j    0/   A.MSRrc a.  {it,c  of  the 
Here  wc  have  only   to  take  noire,  lii-t  thus  the  fears  fucccft  of 
which    had    been  fxtiicd    by   the  fnpcrioriiy  of    the  «hc  Awe- 
French  in  ihc  Weft- Indian  feas  were  efieaually  dirfi- ''''"' =""* 
patcd.     The  Illatids  of  Dominica,  St   Viiiceni,    and  ^'"  '"'^'' 
Grenada,   were  indeed  lofl ;   the   lirll  being  taken  by  *°  *'*'^' 
Of  this  opinion   were   lord  Chatham  and  the  carl  of    rhe  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Maninico,   and 
Shelbiirnei   the  former  of  whom  relifted  it  with  a  ve-     the    two   hit   by  d'Jiftaing   as   already  related' :  but  *■*'<« ''•«'« 
C,6       hemcnce  of  I'pcech  peculiar  on  this  occafion.  thcfe  fuccelles   were  balanced   by   the   failiir'-  of  the *"'''•* 

r.rrloit^of  The  operations  of  the  French  in  America,  with  the  French  commander  in  every  other  cnterprife  ;  by  his 
D'Ellalng.  various  (uccefs  of  the  war,  arc  related  under  the  article  terrible  difafler  at  the  Savannah;  and  by  the  acqiiili- 
Uiii!  id  States  of  America.  Here  wejiavc  only  to  tion  of  St  Liicia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1778 
take  notice,  that  d'Eilaing,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  by  admiral  Barrington  and  general  Prefect  and  Mea- 
on  the  Urililh  fleet  at  New-York,  and  in  afhlling  his  dowsf.  In  other  parts  of  the  Well-Indian  feas  alfofSeS/ 
allies  in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  Illand,  as  well  as  hav-  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  arms  were  very  tffertuallj  LhcU. 
ingby  other  partsof  hiscondiiagreatly  difgulled  them,  fiippurtcd  by  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  corn- 
failed  for  the  Well-Indies,  where  he  iinfuccefslul'.y  nianders  on  that  llaiion.  Here  admiral  Hide  Parker, 
attacked  the  illand  of  St  Lucia*.  Being  repiilfed  in  aliilled  by  admiral  Rowley,  kept  the  cHcmy  in  con- 
this  attempt,  he  failed  to  the  illand  of  Grenada,  which  tinual  alarm,  and  intercepted  the  trade  of  the  FrencU 
he  reduced,  treating  the  vanquilhed  in  a  very  cruel  illands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  diftrelfed  them. 
mannerfi  while  a  body  of  troops  difpatchcd  by  him  Three  large  frigates  difpatched  by  count  d'Ellaing 
alio  reduced  the  illand  of  St  Vincent.  after  his  failure   in  America  were  taken,  and  a  great 

By  this  time  the  French  admiral  was  powerfully  re-     part  of  a  convoy  feizcd  or  deftroyed    in  light  of  M.  dc 
inforced  ;   fo  that   his  fleet   conliUed  of  26  fail  of  the     la   Motte   Piquet's   fquadron  in    the  harbour  of    Port 
line  and  12  frigates.     During    the  time  he   was   em-     Royal  at  Martinico,  theadmiral  Imnfelfhavingnarrow- 
ployed  at   Grenada,  Admiral  Byron   with   the   Britilh     ly   efcapcd.     He  had   failed    out   of  that    harbour,  in 
fquadron,    was  accompanying    the    homeward   bound     order  to  favour  the  cfcape  of  the  convoy  already  racn- 
Wefl-India    fleet  till   out  ol  danger  ;  after  which    he     lioned  ;   which  having  partly  cfTecled,   he  withdrew  ; 
failed  with  a  body  of  troops  under  General  Grant,  for     l)ut  was   purfued   fo  clofely,   that  he  had  fcarccly    lime 
the  recovery  of  St   Vincent;    but   before    they   could     to  llielter  himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  lliore. 
reach   that  illand,  certain  intelligence  was  received  of         Thefe  fuccelfes,  which  happened  in  the  years  1 778, 
the  defcent  at  Grenada.    On  this  they  ileered  diredly     1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,    kept    the  event  of  the 
for    that   illand,  where   they  encountered  the  French     war  pretty  much  in  an  equilibrium  on  the  wcllcrn  feas 
fleet   without    bcfitation,    notwithftanding    the   great     and  coiiiineni;   but  in    the   mean   lime  the  moll  vio- 
lent   dill'cntions  prevailed    through   every   department 
of  the  Britilh  government  in  Kurope,  which  threatened 
at  lall  to  involve  the  whole   nation  in  confufiun  a;id 
bloodllied.  4io 

Among  other  charges  bronght  by  the  members  in  Badcundi- 
oppofition  againil  the   miniftry,  that  of  negleding  the  t'on  of  ibc 
dioudy  avoided  byd'Ellaing;    and  fuch  was   the  dcx-     navy  had  been  one  of  ilie  mod  conliderable  ;  nor  indeed '*'''|'*  °** 
terity  and  circaml'pe(5lion  with   which   the    latter  con-     does  it  appear  that  the  ciiarge  was  altogether  without  ^'''  '" 
dueled  matters,  tliat   it   was  only  by  feizing  the  tran-     foundation.  Without  a  fleet,  however,  it  was  now  inipof- '^"'"" 
lient  opportunities  of  the   different   movcmrnts  occali-      fiblc  to  avoid  the  dangerof  an  invafion.     At  this  lime, 
oned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that  fome  of  the  Britifli     indeed,  the  fleet  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  but  the 
fliips    could    clofe    in  with    their    antagonills.     Even     valour  and  experience  of  the  oflicers  fccuied  ia  fome       g,j 
when  this  was  the  cafe,  the  engagement  was  carried     meafure  10  compenfatc  that  dcfe^'l.  The  chief  command  Opcratio»» 
on  upon  fuch  unequal  terms,    that    the    Britifli  Ihips     w.is  given  to  admiral  Keppel,  who  had  fcrvcd  wiih  nn- of  xJnurJ 
were  terribly  Ihaltered.     For  fome   time  captains  Col-     common   reputation   during    the  lall  war.      Admirals  "^PP^'*'"' 
lingwood,   Edwards,  and  Cornwallis,  (lood  the  fire  of     Sir  Robert    Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  fcrved  un- '"""8*.^ 
the  whole  French   fleet.      Captain    Fanlhaw    of    the     der  him,  both  of  them   oflicers  of  undoubted  ^<""'a)jc  ,"^f^P^ 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  rtiip,  fii.'^ly  threw  himfelf  in  the     and  capacity.      Arriving  at  Porifmo*iih  towards  ilirfljj,. 
way  of  the  enemy's  van  to  Hop  them.     Several  of  the     end  of  March  1778,  admiral  Kcppcl  exerted   himfelf 
Britilh   Ihips  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth  ol  St     with  fo  much  indullry  and  diligence,  ihat  excludvc  of 
George's  harbour  on   the  ifland  of  Grenada  :   but  find-     thofe  Ihips  which  it  was  found  necrfl'ary  to  difpatch  to 

'        ■      "       ■       '  the  coall  of  North  America   under  admiral  Byron,  a 

fleet  ol  20  fail  of  the  line  was  got  in  complete  readi- 
ncfs  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ten  more  in  a  fur- 
ward  Itate  of  preparation. 

At  the  head  of  this  fleet,  admiral  Keppel  failed  from 
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fuperiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 
fquadron  amounted  to  27  fail  of  the  line  and  fcvcn 
frigates;  while  that  of  Britain  conl'illcd  only  of  21 
line  of  battle  Ihips  and  one  frigate.  The  Briiilli  ad- 
mirals, Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  clofe  engagement,   but   this  was  as  llu- 
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ing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  engagement  ;  nor  did  the  French  care  to 
renew  it,  though  the  Britifli  ihips  had  fuffcrcd  very 
much. 

D'Ellaing  now  havingreceivedfrclhreinforcements, 


fet  fail  for  the  continent  of  America,  after  conveying     Portfmuuth   on  the  i;ih  of  June,  in  order   10  proieft 
the  homeward  boutid  licet  of  French  nieichantinen  iu     ibc  vail  number  of  comacrcul  Ihipfing  expccled  from 

3  all 
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Jkita'in.  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  at  the  fime  time  to  vvaicli 
" '  the  motion  of  the  French  fleet  at  BrelL 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Britilh  tiect  off  the  coaft  of 
France,  two  French  frigates  approached  ir,  in  order  to 
make  their  ol)fcrvatioiis.  Thcfe  were  the  Licornc  of 
3J  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  26.  In  confcqucnce 
or  a  fignai  to  give  chacc,  the  Milford  frigate  overtook 
the  Licornc  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  rtqueft- 
cd  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  Bvitifli  admi- 
ral's Hern ;  upon  his  refiifal,  a  fliip  of  the  line  came  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  Licorne  feeming  by  her  motions  to  be  alter- 
ing her  coiirfe,  a  fliot  was  tired  acrofs  her  way  as  a 
fignal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  flie  difcharged  a 
broadfide  and  a  volley  of  fniall  arms  into  the  Ameri- 
ca of  64  guns  that  lay  clofe  to  her,  and  immediately 
llruck.  The  behaviour  of  the  French  captain  was  the 
more  aftonilhing,  as  lord  Longford,  captain  of  the 
America,  was  at  that  inflant  engaged  in  convtrfaiion 
with  him  in  terms  of  civility  ;  but  though  fuch  beha- 
viour certainly  merited  fcvere  chaflifcruent,  no  hoflilc 
return  was  made. 

The  Arcihufa  of  26  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
Marllial,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  mean  while  in  pur- 
fuitof  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was  alfo  accompanied  by 
a  fchooner,  and  the  chafe  was  continued  till  they  were 
both  out  of  light  of  the  fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  he 
informed  the  French  captain  of  his  orders  to  bring  him 
to  the  admiral,  and  requeftcd  his  compliance.  This 
■being  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  liiot  acrofs  the 
Belle  Poule,  which  flie  returned  with  a  dil'oharge  of 
her  broadfule.  The  engagement  thus  begun,  conti- 
nued more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  warmth 
and  fury. 

The  Belle  Poule  was  greatly  fuperior  not  only  in 
number,  but  in  the  weight  of  her  metal:  her  guns 
were  all  12  pounders;  tiiofc  of  the  Arethufa  only 
fix:  Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,  flic  maintained 
ibdcfperatc  a  fight,  that  the  French  frigate  luftered  a 
much  greater  lol's  of  men  than  the  Britilh.  The  flain 
anil  wounded  on  board  the  former,  amounted,  by  their 
own  account,  to  near  100  ;  on  board  the  latter,  they 
were  not  half  that  proportion. 

Captain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  engage- 
ment between  the  two  frigates,  attacked  the  French 
fchooner,  which  being  of  much  the  fame  force,  the 
difpute  continued  two  hours  with  great  bravery  on 
both  liJp?,  when  (he  flruck  to  the  Englilh  cutter. 

The  Arethufa  received  lb  much  damage  that  Ihe  be- 
came almofl  unmanageable:  the  captain  endeavoured 
to  put  her  into  fuch  a  polition,  as  to  continue  the  en- 
gagement ;  but  was  unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the 
lame  time  upon  the  enemy's  coafl,  and  clofe  on  the 
fliore,  the  danger  of  grounding  in  fuch  a  fituation 
obliged  him  to  aft  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was 
midnight.  The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  time,  flood 
into  a  fmall  bay,  furrouiaded  with  rocks,  where  (lie  was 
protected  from  all  attacks:  flie  had  fuffcred  fo  much, 
that  the  captain  apprehending  that  Ihe  could  not  fland 
another  engagement,  had  refolved,  in  cafe  he  found 
himfelf  in  danger  of  one,  to  run  her  aground  :  but  htr 
iituaiion  prevented  any  fuch  attempt  ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  was  day-light ,  a  number  of  boats  came  out  from 
iliore,  and  towhd  her  into  a  place  of  fafcty.  Notvvith- 
ttauding  the  evident  and  '^reu  fiipcriority  on  the  fide 
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of  the  French,  this  aftion  was  extolled  by  them  as  a  Tritaia. 
proof  of  Angular  bravery,  and  the  account  of  it  rcceiv-  """^^ — 
ed  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory. 

On  the  iSlh  of  June,  the  day  following  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Belle  Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with 
the  Britifli  fleet ;  and  was  captured  by  the  admiral's 
orders,  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Licorne. 

The  capture  of  thefe  French  frigates  produced  fuch 
intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  the  utmofl 
importance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  highly  alarm- 
ing. He  was  informed  that  the  fleet  at  Brefl  conlifl- 
ed  of  32  fliipsof  the  line  and  12  frigates.  This  was 
in  every  relpcft  a  mofl  fortunate  difcovcry,  as  he  had 
no  more  with  him  than  20  fliips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  The  lupcrioriiy  ot  the  enemy  being  fuch  as 
neither  f.cill'hor  courage  could  oppofe  in  his  prcfent 
circumflances  ;  and  as  the  confequenccs  of  a  defeat 
muft  have  been  f.ital  to  his  country,  he  thought  him- 
felf bound  in  prudence  to  reairn  to  Porifmouth  for  a 
reinforcement.  Hire  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  remained  there  till  the  (liips  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Spaniili  and  Portugucfe  trade,  and  the 
fummer  fleet  from  the  Wefl-Indics  coming  home, 
brought  him  a  fupply  of  feamen,  and  enabled  him  to 
put  to  ffa  again,  with  an  addition  of  ten  lliips  of  the 
line.  But  llili  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  frigates, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  that  were  on  the  Ame- 
rican flaiion,  and  the  nccellity  of  manning  the  fliipsof 
the  line  preferably  to  all  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  at  Brefl  being 
fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea  on  the  8ih 
of  July.  It  confillcd  of  32  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a 
large  number  of  frigates.  Count  D'Orvilliers  com- 
manded in  chief.  The  other  principal  officers  in  this 
fleet  were  counts  DuchalTault,  dc  Guichen,  and  de 
Grafle  ;  nionficur  dc  Rocbechoart  and  monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  alfo 
been  fcnt  10  fcrve  on  board  of  this  fleet;  this  was  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
firll  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  in  the  colla- 
teral line.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divifionsin  qua- 
lity of  admiral. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  the  Britifli  fleet  failed  out 
of  Poriimouth  in  three  divilions;  the  firft  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
fcr,  and  the  centre  by  Admiral  Keppel,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Campbell,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
merit.  The  French  had  been  informed  that'lhc  Bri- 
tilh fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own  ;  which  was 
bnt  too  true  at  the  time  when  they  received  this  infor- 
mation. Being  yet  nnapprifed  of  the  reinforcement 
it  was  returned  with,  the  admiral  failed  at  firil  in  queft 
of  it  intending  to  attack  it  while  in  the  weak  condi- 
tion it  had  been  rcprefented  to  him. 

As  the  Britilh  admiral  was  equally  intent  on  coming 
to  aclion  as  foon  as  poflible,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  met.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  came  in  fight. 
But  the  apppearance  of  the  Britilh  (hips  fuon  convinced 
the  French  admiral  of  his  miflake,  and  he  immediate- 
ly determined  to  avoid  an  engagement  no  kfs  caulioufly 
than  l;e  had  eagerly  fought  it  before. 

Herein  he  was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  night: 
All  that  coifld  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  was 
to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  expectation  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
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I'ritain.    fo  favourably  for  the  French,  as  to  give  thera  ilic  wea- 
' ^      '  ther  gage.     This  puuinjj  the  choice  of  coming  to  ac- 
tion,  or  declining  it,   entirely  in  their  own   power, 
deprived  the  Briiilh  admiral  of  ihc  opportunity  of  for- 
cing iheiii  to  engage  as  he  hail  jiropofed. 

During  the  (pace  of  fonr  days,  the  French  had  the 
option  of  coming  to  action  ;  but  conftanily  cxcried 
ihcir  utmoll  care  and  indnllry  to  avoid  it.  The  Bri- 
tiOi  fleet  continued  the  whole  time  beating  up  againft 
the  wind,  evidently  with  a  tcfoliition  to  attack  them. 
But  notwithftanding  the  vigour  and  ikill  manifcllcd  in 
this  pnrfiiit,  the  Britifli  admiral  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  precaution  of  the  enemy  not  tolofe  ilie  Italt 
advantage  that  wind  and  weather  could  afford. 

The  chafe  laded  till  the  27th  of  July.  Between 
ren  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  an  alteration  of  wind  and 
weather  occafioned  feveral  motions  in  both  fleets  that 
brought  them,  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  chiefly  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
Britiih  admiral,  fo  near  each  other,  thatit  was  no  long- 
er in  their  power  to  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
fleets  were  now  on  the  fame  tack  :  had  they  fo  remain- 
ed, the  British  fleet  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagen)cnr, 
Ihip  to  )]iij>  ;  which  would  hardly  have  failtii  of  pro- 
ving very  decilive  :  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat- 
ing quite  contrary  to  the  wiflies  of  the  French  admi- 
ral. Inftead  of  receiving  the  Britilh  riect  in  this  poli- 
tion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  an  aiilion  mull  cnfue,  he 
put  his  fliips  on  the  contrary  lack,  iliat,  failing  in  op- 
pofiie  directions,  they  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as 
they  palfed  by.  By  this  means  a  clofc  and  lidelong  ac- 
tion woulii  be  eliechially  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  van 
of  the  Britilh  fleet,  conlifting  of  Sir  Robert  Harland's 
divilion,  came  up,  they  direfted  their  fire  upon  it  ;  but 
at  too  great  a  diftancc  to  make  any  imprefllon  :  the 
fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Britifli  fhips  till  they 
came  clofe  up  to  the  enemy,  and  were  fure  of  doing 
execution.  In  this  manner  they  all  p.ifl'cd  clofe  along- 
fide  each  other  in  oppolite  direilions,  making  a  very 
heavy  and  dettruftive  tire. 

The  centre  divifion  of  the  Britifli  line  having  pafTed 
the  rearmofl  lliips  of  ihe  enemy,  the  firft  care  of  ihc 
admiral  was  to  cffed  a  renewal  of  ihe  engagement,  as 
foon  as  the  fliips  of  the  difTerent  fleets,  yet  in  affion, 
had  got  clear  of  each  other  refpertively.  Sir  Robert 
Ilarland,  with  lomc  fliips  of  his  divilion,  had  already 
tacked,  and  flood  towards  the  French  ;  but  the  remain- 
ing pirt  of  the  fleet  had  not  yet  tacked,  and  fome  were 
dropped  10  leeward,  and  repairing  the  damages  ihey 
had  received  in  the  aiflion.  His  own  lhi[?  the  V'iflory 
had  fufTercd  too  much  to  tack  about  inftanily  j  and  had 
he  done  it,  he  would  have  thrown  the  Diips  allera  of 
him  into  difordtr.  As  foon  as  it  was  prafticable,  how- 
ever, the  Viftory  wore,  and  (leered  again  upon  the  c- 
nemy  before  any  other  (hip  of  the  centre  divilion  ;  of 
which  not  above  three  or  four  were  able  to  do  the  lame. 
The  other  fliips  not  having  recovered  their  flationsncar 
enough  to  fiipport  each  other  on  a  renewal  of  atlion, 
in  order  to  colleet  ihem  more  readily  for  that  purpofr, 
he  made  the  lignal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-heaJ.  It 
was  now  three  in  the  at'iernoon  ;  but  the  (liips  of  the 
Britilh  fleet  bid  not  fufficiently  regained  their  ftaiions 
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to  engage.     The  Viflory  lay  ncareft  the  enemy,  with    Unnm. 

the  four  fliips  abovcinentioneJ,  and  fcven  more  of  Sir  ' 

Robert  Harland's  divifion.  Thefc  twelve  were  the  only 
fhips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  Icrvicc  ;  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  centre  and  of  Sir  Robert  Har- 
land's divifion,  three  were  a  great  way  afkrn,  and  rive 
at  a  confidcniblc  diftance  to  Ucward,  much  difabled  in 
their  rigging. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifcr  who  commanded  the  resr  divifion 
during  the  time  of  aaioii,  in  which  he  behaved  with 
fign.al  bravery,  came  of  courfe  the  lart  out  of  it ;  and  in 
confequcnce  of  the  admiral's  figiial  for  the  line,  was  10 
have  led  the  van  on  renewing;  the  fight  ;  but  his  divi- 
fion was  upon  a  contrary  tack,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  rxpertin;; 
diredlly  to  be  re-atiaeked,  had  clofed  together  in  tack^ 
ing,  and  were  now  fpreading  ihemfclves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  On  difcovp ring  the  pfiiion  of  the  Britilh  Oips 
that  were  fallen  to  lieward,  ihcy  immediately  ftood 
towards  them,  in  order  10  cut  them  off.  This  obliged 
the  admiral  to  wear,  and  to  fleer  athwart  the  enemy'* 
foremofl  divifion,  in  order  to  fecure  them  ;  direfting, 
at  the  fame  time,  Sir  Robert  H.irland  to  form  his  di- 
vifion in  a  line  alfern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy  till 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifcr  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to 
acl  more  cffedually. 

The  admiral,  in  moving  to  the  proteftion  of  the 
leeward  fhips,  was  now  drawing  near  the  enemy.  As 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifcr  rtill  coniinoed  to  windward,  he  made 
a  fignal  for  all  ihe  fliips  in  that  poliiion  10  come  into 
his  wake  :  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  repealed  this  lignal  ;  but 
it  was  unluckily  niillaken  by  the  fliips  of  his  divifion 
as  an  order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they  did 
accordingly;  and  as  he  ftill  remained  in  his  pofition, 
they  retained  theirs  of  courfe. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  was  now  direded  to  take  his 
flation  ahead,  and  the  fignil  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer's  divilion  to  come  into  his  wske  j  bui  this  fig- 
nal was  not  complied  with, any  more  than  a  verbal  mef- 
fage  to  that  purpofe,  and  other  fubfcquent  fignals  for 
that  divilion's  coming  into  its  flaiion  in  the  line,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  recommence  any  operations  againft 
the  enemy. 

In  the-  night,  the  French  took  the  dciemiinaiion  to 
put  it  wholly  on!  of  the  power  of  the  Briiilh  ticet  10 
attack  ihem  a  fecond  time.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
of  their  fwiftell  failing  velltls  were  fixed  in  the  flations 
occupied  during  ihe  day  by  the  three  admiral  fliips  of 
the  rcfpciflive  divilions,  wiih  lighis  at  the  mafl-hcadj, 
to  deceive  the  Briiilh  fleet  into  the  belief  thai  the 
French  fleet  kept  its  pofition  with  an  inicnl  to  fight 
next  morning.  Protrt^ed  by  this  rtratagem,  the  re- 
niafnder  of  ihe  French  fleet  drew  off  unperceivt d  jnd 
unfufpeifled  during  the  night,  and  retired  «iih  all 
fpecd  towards  Brefl;  they  continued  this  reireJi  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  following  day,  and  entered  that 
port  in  ihe  evening.  Their  departure  was  not  difco- 
vcred  till  break  of  diy  ;  but  it  was  too  Uic  to  purfue 
them,  as  they  were  only  difcernabic  from  the  mart- 
heads  of  the  largcll  ftiipsin  iheBritifli  fleet.  The  three 
fliips  that  had  remained  with  i!ic  lighis  were  purfued  : 
but  the  veflcls  that  chacedihem  were  fo  unable  Jo  over- 
take them  from  iTte  damages  they  liad  received  in  (he 
preceding  day's  engagcmeni,  ihat  ihty  were  quickly 
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Britain,    recalled  j  ami  the  admiral  made  ilie  beft  of  his  way  to 

' '  Plvmoiiih,  as  being  the  neareft  port,  in  order  to  put  his 

fleet  into  a  proper  condition  to  return  in  qiicft  ol  the 
enemy. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Brilifli  fleet 
amounted  to  fomevvhat  more  than  500  ;  but  the 
French,  it  has  been  alFcrted  on  grounds  of  great  cre- 
dibility, loft  3000.  This  appears  the  lefs  improbable, 
from  the  conlidcraiion  that  the  French,  in  all  their  na- 
val engagements,  aim  principally  at  the  mart  and  rig- 
622  ging,  and  the  Briiiih  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  Ihips. 
Subfaquent  This  aftion,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merit 
diffcntions,  of  [[jg  commanders,  proved  a  fource  of  the  moll  fatal 
and  trial  of  ^|^jjjjg(-ni^5_  -pijg  j,;,!)^  of  die  nation  had  fo  long  been 
'accurtomcd  to  hear  of  great  and  gloriou.s  victories  at 
fea,  that  it  was  fuppofcd  a  kind  of  impoffibility  for  a 
French  and  Britilh  lieet  to  encounter  without  the  to- 
tal ruin  of  the  former.  The  event  of  the  iart  engage- 
ment, therefore,  became  an  objecl  of  very  fevcre  cri- 
ticifm  ;  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through  the 
bad  conduct  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportuniiy  had 
been  loft  of  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  tlie  French 
fleet.  Thefc  complaints  were  quickly  introduced  into 
the  public  papers  ;  and  were  carried  on  with  a  warmth 
and  vehemence  that  fet  the  whole  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment of  the  moft  violent  and  oiurageoiis  nature.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliler,  the  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue,  were  no  Icfs  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  conduft 
than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation;  while 
thofe  who  efpoufed  llie  caufeof  tiie  admiral,  manifefttd 
no  lefs  determination  in  accufing  him  of  being  the  real 
caufeoftheefcapcofihe  French  fleet,  through  hisdifobe- 
dience  of  the  fignals  and  orders  of  his  commander,  and 
by  remaining  at  a  diftance  with  his  divifion,  inftead  of 
coming  to  the  affilhnce  of  the  reft  of  the  fleet. 

An  accufation  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  much 
alarmed  Sir  Hugh  Palliftr.  He  therefore  applied 
to  admiral  Keppel  for  a  juflificaiion  of  his  conduft  ; 
and  required  of  him  to  fign  and  publilh  a  paper  re- 
lative to  the  engage  iient  of  the  27th  of  July  ;  there- 
in fpecifying  as  a  fact,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  his 
fignals  on  llie  evening  of  tliat  day  to  renew  the  battle 
then,  but  to  be  in  readinefs  for  it  the  next  morning. 

On  the  reje<^l:ion  of  this  demand.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
publilhed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  concernin>;that  engagement;  reflefling  fe- 
verely  on  the  conduft  of  the  admiral,  and  prefacing 
the  whole  by  a  letter  llgned  with  his  name. 

An  attack  fo  public,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  cha- 
racter, induced  admiral  Keppel  to  declare  to  the  admi- 
ralty, that  unlefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  (liould  explain  this 
matter  to  his  fatisfaaion,  he  could  not,  confulently 
with  his  reputation,  ever  aft  conjoinMy  with  him. 

This  altercation  happening  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  was  of  courfe  t.iken  notice  of  when  il  met. 
In  the  houfe  of  peers  an  inquiry  was  demanded  inro  ihe 
conduft  of  the  cnmmanJers  of  tiic  fleet -on  the  27'h  of 
July,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  admiral  Keppel, 
that  he  would  not  refume  ihc  command  until  fuch  an 
inquiry  had  taken  place. 

in  the  lioufe  of  commons  alfo  it  was  urged,  that  as 
admiral  Keppel  had  fxpreflcd  a  public  rttufal  to  firve 
in  conjum5lion  with  Sir  Huoh  Pallifer,  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  declaration  oi'ght  to  be  invcftigated.  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  were  both  prefcni 


in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  fpoke  feverally  to  the  Britaia. 
point  in  qucftion  in  fuppori  of  their  rcfpctlive  coniiuft.  '"""^'^ 
The  ill'ue  of  the  conteft  between  tiiem  was,  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  Crown  to  bring  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  to  a  trial  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet.  In  anfwer  10  this 
moiiun.  Sir  Ihigh  Palliler  replied,  in  a  fpeech  of  great 
warmth  and  vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demanded 
and  obtained  a  court-martial  to  lit  on  admiral  Keppel, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  through  his  milcontjudl 
caufed  liic  failure  of  fucccfs  in  that  engagement. 

Tills  intelligence  was  received  wiih  great  aflonilh- 
mcnt  in  the  houfe.  It  had  been,  and  IHII  coniinued  to 
be,  the  general  dcfire  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  to 
heal  this  breach  between  the  two  officers  at  a  time 
when  the  ferviccs  of  both  v\tre  fo  mucli  needed.  It 
w  as  therefore  with  univerfal  concern  the  houfe  was  in- 
Jormed  of  tlie  deterniinaiicn  that  had  bicn  taken  to 
bring  admiral  Keppel  to  a  trial.  The  admiral,  how- 
ever, conduced  himftlf  on  this  occalion  with  remark- 
able temper  and  coolncfs  of  expreliinn.  He  acquicfccd 
without  rcluflance  in  the  ordtrs  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him  10  prepare  for  a  trial  of  his  conduft  ;  which 
he  liopcd  would  not,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  have 
been  dilhonourable  or  injurious  to  his  country,  any 
more  than  difgraceful  10  hin.fclf. 

The  conduct  of  the  board  of  admiralty  in  admitting 
the  charges  agaiiift  admiral  Keppel,  and  appointing  a 
trial,  was  greatly  condemned  in  the  houfe.  It  was 
faid  to  have  been  their  duty  to  have  laboured  with  the 
nimoft  earneluicfs,  and  exerted  their  whole  official  in- 
fluence, to  (lifle  this  nnhaj'py  difagreement  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  men  ;  the  confeqnenccs  of 
which  they  well  knew,  and  ought  to  have  obviated,  by 
interpofing  as  reconciliators,  inftead  of  promoting  ihe 
difpute,  by  confenting  to  bring  it  to  a  judicial  and 
public  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anfwercd, 
that  they  could  not,  confiflently  with  ilie  impartiality 
which  they  owed  to  every  officer  of  the  navy,  rcfufe  it> 
receive  all  matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fubjefts  of 
their  department.  They  had  no  right  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  but  were 
bound  to  refer  it  to  a  court  compofed  of  naval  officers, 
who  were  the  only  proper  and  competent  judges  of 
each  others  conduft  in  profcffional  matters.  In  con- 
formity with  thefe  principles,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  cleartft  eqtiity,  they  left  the  decifion  of  the 
prefent  altercation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ; 
whole  honour  and  integrity  in  all  inftances  of  this  kind 
had  never  been  called  inqueftion,  and  bywhofe  verdift 
alone  it  was  but  juft  and  reafonable  that  every  officer 
in  that  line  of  fervice  flionld  wifli  to  ftand  or  fall. 

The  arguments  upon  this  fubjeft  were  urged  with 
great  heat  and  violence  on  both  fides.  They  produced 
uncommon  animofity  and  rancour,  and  gave  rife  to  3 
fpirit  of  contention  that  difliifed  itfelf  through  all  clafTes 
of  fociety.  Such  was  the  height  of  paffion  that  pre- 
vailed every  where,  that  the  critical  circnmftances  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  alicniion  of 
the  public  entirely  abforbcd  in  this  fatal  difpuie.  In- 
dividuals of  all  ranks  and  all  profeflions  engaged  in  it 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  pcrfonally  con- 
cerned in  the  ifllie.  The  diflatisfaftion  that  was  cx- 
ciicd  upon  this  occafion  among  the  upper  clalfcs  in 
the  navy,  appeared  in  a  memorial  prefeuttd  to  the  king 
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by  twelve  of  the  oldcfl  and  mod  dirtinguilTicdadniiials,  inadequate  to  ihe   vaft  Aims  bcrtowed  upon  ir     the   Brltir 

at  the   head  of  whom  was  the  name  of  lord  Hawkc  point  was  again  lott  by  much  ihc  fame  inajoriiy      The  " ^ 

The  condud  of  Sir    Hugh   Pallifcr   was  therein  con-  argument  uftd  by  the  minillry  in  defence  of  their  con- 
demned without   relcrve  ;  thai  ot    the  admiralty  iifelf  duct  in   thiscafe  was,    that    the    (1 
was  fevcrely  cenfiired,  as  having  eftablilhcd  a  precedent 


pregnant  with  the  molt  ruinous  coiifcqiicnces  10  the 
naval  fervice  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  nuMfurc  it  had 
HOW  ddoincd,  liic  board  had  fulimittrd  to  become  the 
inllrumciti  or  any  iiuiividiial  who  might  be  prompted 
by  iniqiiiiois  motives  to  deprive  llic  ii.ivy  ot  iis  bell 
and  highcll  officers.  It  was  a  dcllructive  violation, 
they  fiiid,  of  all  order  and  difcipliiie  in  the  iiivy,  to 
permit  and  couiuciKnice  long  concealed,  and  alter- 
wards  precipitately  adopted  charges,  and  recriininaiory 
accufaiions  of  fubordiiiate  olhccrs  againfl  their  com- 
manders   in   chief.     It  was  no  lels  improper  and  fcan- 


6x4 


lips  now  conftriit'lfd 
were  of  a  much  larger  fizc,  and  confequcnily  much 
more   expenllve   than  formerly.     But    however  iliey 
might  be  viftorious  in  argument,  ii  is  certain  that  the 
condufl  of  the  admiralty  was  very  far  from  giving  ge- 
neral laiisfjelion  at  preleni.   N'ot  only  admiral  Keppel, 
but  lord  Howe,  dccl.ircd  hisrc/oluiion  to  relinquilh  the  •^''•M''"'- 
fervice    wiiile  it  coniinued   under  the  direction  of  its  p"^']*''' 
mai-.agersai  that  time.  Their  refignation  was  followed  K.'ITpcl 
by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Liufay,  and  Howe.ind 
fevcral  oilicrs  ,   nay,  (b  general  was  the  diilikc  to  the  ««''"  ofn- 
fci  vice  now  become,  that  no  lewer  ihan  30  captains  ot  "'*• 
the  tirll  diflinftion  had  propofcd  10  go  in  a  body   to  re- 


dalous,    to   futtcr  men  at  once  in  high  civil  office,  and     fign    their  commilhoiis  at  once;  aird    were  prevented 
in   fubordinatc   command,    previous  to   their   making     from   doing   fo  only   by   the   great   occafion  they  law 


fiich  accufaiions,  to  anem|)t  to  corrupt  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  by  publiihing  libels  im  their  oiiicers  in 
a  common  newi'papcr,  which  tended  at  once  10  exciie 
dilfeiitions  in  the  navy,  and  to  prejudice  the  mindsof 
thofe  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the  accufaiiun  a- 
gaiiiflihe  fuperior  officer. 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  memorial,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  thofe  who  fubfcribed  it  were  nut  only  officers 
of  the  firft  rank  and  importance  in  ihe  navy,  but  un- 
connetfed  with  the  oppoliiion,  and  atiaclied  by  various 
motives  to  the  court  and  minillry.  This  evinceil  iheir 
condud  in  the  prefcnt  inltance  to  have  been  uninllu- 
enced  by  conlidcraiions  of  parly. 

No  bufmefs  of  any  conlequencc  was  agitated  in  ciiher 
of  the  houfes  of  pariiaineni  while  the  trial  continued. 
It  began  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  billed 
more  than  a  month,  not  ending  till  the  i  ith  day  of 
February  enfiiing.  Altera  long  and  accurate  invelli- 
gaiion  of  every   fpecies  of  evidence  that  could  be  pro- 


there  was  at  that  time  for  their  fervices: 

This  extreme  avcrlion  to  the  fervice  produced  a  di- 
rect attack  upon   lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  lirft  lord 
of  the  admirahy.     But  though  in  tliis  as  well  as  oilier 
cafes  the   minillry  wire  (lill  victorious,  they  could  not       gj. 
prevent  an   inquiry  into  ihe  caiifc  of  our  want  of  fuc-  Inquiry  !■ 
cefs  ill  the  American  war.     This  was  inlidtd  ujon  b)  totlic  con- 
lord   and    general   Howe,  whofe   condutt  had  been  li.  <iu'2  "f 'he 
much    retiecled    upon,  that  a   vindication  was  become  •'^■""■«" 
abfolutely  ncctir.iy.     The   inquiry  was  indeed  very  ^"' 
difagreable  to  adminiflraiion,  and  therefore  evaded  as 
long  as  poliible.    From  the  evidence  of  lord  Cornvvallis, 
and   other  officers  of  liigh  rank,  however,  it  appeared 
that    the  forces  fent  to  America  were  not  at  any  time 
futficient  to  reduce  ii  ;   that  the  Americans  were  alraolt 
nniverfally  unfriendly    to   ihc   Briiifti  caufe  ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  fuch,  that  the  conqucft 
of  it  mull  be  excefhvely   dillicult.     It   appeared  alfo 
that  the   camp  of  the   Americans  on  Long   Illand  was 


duced,   the   court-martial   acquitted  admiral  Keppel  of     fo  flrong,   that  it  could  not  have   been  attacked  with 


ail  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  againfl  him  in 
the  motl  complete  and  honorable  manner.  He  was 
declared  to  have  aifled  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave, 
and  experienced  ofRcer  ;  and  the  accufation  was  con- 
demned in  the  moll  fevere  manner. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  voted  him  their  thanks 
for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  perlormed,  and  the 
whole  nation  refoundcd  wiih  his  applaufe.  The  ciiy 
of  London  bellowed  every  honour  and  mark  of  rcfped 
in  its  power  upon  admiral  Keppel  ;  while  the  refent- 
ment  againll  his  accufer  was  fo  llrong,  that  it  con- 
ftrained  him  to  retire  wholly  from  public  life,  and  to 
refign  all  his  employments. 

But  notwithllanding  the  high  degree  of  national 
favour  and  ellecm  in  which  admiial  Ke(>pel  now  flood, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  fnuaiion 
wherein  he  found  hiuifelf  not  acceptable  to  thole  in 
power,  by  refigning  his  command. 

The  conduit  of  thofe  who  prclidcd  at  the  admiralty 
board  now  became  an  objcd  ol  fevere  cenfurc  ;  and  a 
number  of  fads  were  cited  to  prove  that  its  condud 
for  many  years  part  had  been  highly  reprcIunliMe. 
The  debates  .verc  uncommonly  violent;  and  the  rclo- 
lution  to  condemn  the  conducl  of  the  admiralty  was 
loft  only  by  a  majority  of  ^i^.  Adminillration,  how- 
ever ftill  kept  their  ground;  for  though  a  fccond  at- 
tempt was  made  to  Hiuw  that  the  ftatc  uf  the  navy  was 


any  probability  of  fuccefs,  after  their  defeat  in  1 776, 
without  artillery  and  other  neceffiiry  preparations.  In 
every  inftance,  therefore,  the  general's  conduit  was 
fliewn  to  have  been  the  molt  eligible  and  judicious  pof- 
fiblc.  Thefe  fads,  however,  being  direilly  oppolilc 
to  what  the  minillry  wilhed  to  appear,  counter  cviJencc 
was  brought  in,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  tellimony 
of  the  very  refpedable  witncfs  abovenientioned.  In 
this  biifinels  only  two  were  examined,  viz.  major-ge- 
neral Robcrtfon,  and  Mr  Jolcph  Galloway  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman.  From  the  evitlcnce  of  Mr  Gallow.iy 
elpccially  it  appeared,  that  the  condiid  of  general 
Howe  had  not  been  unexceptionable  ;  tliai  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  were  friendly  to  the  caufc  of 
Britain;  that  the  country  was  not  fo  full  of  obftnic- 
lions  as  had  been  reprel'cnied  ;  woods  and  (orclls  being 
no  obllrudions  to  the  marching  of  armies  in  as  many 
colums  as  they  pleafed ;  that  foldicrs  might  carry 
provifions  for  19  days  on  their  backs,  &c.  j^j 

Though   no  llrcls  could   be  laid  upon  fuch  extrava-  imo  gcne- 
gaiit  alfertioiis  proceeding  undoubieilly  from  ignorance,  ral  l>ur- 
yet  they  fully  inf'wered  the  purpofe  of  minillry  at  ihisg")'"'"* 
time,  r;.:.  procratlination,  and  preventing  the  difagrrc-  conviuS. 
able  truths  abovemcniioncd  I'rom  llriking  the  mindsof 
the  public  100   forcibly.     The  event  ol   this  inquiry, 
however,  encouraged  general   Burgoync  to  infill   lor 
ail  cxaroinaiiou  of  hiscundud  ;  whicliiiiticcd  had  been 
4  R  2  f« 
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the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Vadrcuil,  dcflincd  to 
reinforce  the  fleet  commanded  by  d'Eflaing.  But 
before  its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Btitilli  ftitltmcnis  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia in  Africa.  Thefe  were  tafily  conquered  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  the  French  quitted  their  own  iilanu  of  Go- 
ree,  which  was  very  foon  after  taken  pofTeffion  of  by 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  his  way  to  the  Eaft-lndics. 
Thefe  unimportant  and  diftant  conquells,  however,  be-  Unfuccef»- 
ing  inlutficcnt  to  produce  any  great  tdat;  it  was  re- f"!  ^''^nir' 
folvcd  to  llrike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  conqucll  °"  J'^''^'^" 
of  Jt  rfcy  and  Gutrnfey.  An  attempt  was  according- 
ly made  but  witli  fo  little  iuccefs,  that  not  a  fnigle 
man  could  be  dilembarkcd  on  the  illand  they  intended 
to  conquer.  The  enterprise,  however,  proved  indi- 
rectly of  great  lervice  to  the  caiife  of  America.  A 
Hcet  of  400  merchantmen  and  tranfports  were  at  that 
time  on  the  jiuint  of  failing  for  New-York,  under  the 
condud  of  admiral  Arbmhnol;  but  that  officer,  be- 
ing informed  of  the  attack  on  Jerfey,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  alTUiance  of  the  illand  rather  than 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay  was  followed  by 
another,  occafioned  by  bad  weather;  fo  that  the  fleet, 
which  was  laden  with  warlike  flores  and  nccciraries, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  Augufl,  and  feveral  im- 
portant enterprizes  projcfted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  of  courfc  laid  ahde.  631 

The  French  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  Frencli 

fquadron 
atifs 
ftroycd 


Britain,    fo  lUimcrcituUy  cenfured,  that  even  the  minifters began 
' " '  to  think  he  had   futFcred  too  much,  and  that  he  ought 

to   be  allowed    to  vindicate  himfclf.     He  was  accord- 
ingly permitted  to  bring  witnelFes  in  his  own  behalf  ; 

and  from  the  moll   refpcctable   evidence  it  appeared 

that  he  had  a<5lcd  the  part,  as  occafion  required,   both 

ofa-gcncral   and  folditr;   that  the  attachment  of  his 

army  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  no  dangers  or  diiScidties 

co.ild  Ihakeit  ;  and  that,  even  when  all   their  patience 

and   co'irage   were    found  to  be  inetfcClual,  thty  were 

flill    ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  die  with  arms 

in   their  hands.     A   great  number  of  other  paticulars 

relating  to  his  expedition  were  alfo  cleared  up  entirely 

to  the  honourofthegcneral,  and  feveral  charges  againll 

him  were  totally   refuted.     It  appeared,  however,  that 
,  the  Americans,   far  from   Ueing  the  contemptible  ene- 
my they  had  been   called,  were  intrepid  an!  rcfoluie. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  number  of 

the  mod  judicious  people  in  the  nation,    that  the  fpirit 

of  defamaiion,  which  for  fome  time  had  been  fo  pre- 
valent, mull  at  laft  produce  the  moft  fatal- etfcds  ;  by 

depriving  the   nation  of  its   belt  officers,  through  the 

averfion  that  would   be  produced  in  them,  both  in  the 

fca  and  land  departments,  to  enter  into  a  fcrvice  where 

g,,        they  were  certain  of  being  calumniated. 

Acccnion        After  the  refignation  of  admiral  Keppel,  the  com- 

of  Spain  to  mand  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  bellowed,   though  not 

the  confe-  without  violent  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave 

(Icracya-    ^j^j   experienced  officer,  but  now  advanced  in   years,     a  fccond  attempt  on  Jerfey  ;  but   their  fquadron,  being ''i"i'^''' 
gainft  liri- ^^j  ^y|^^  Ij^j  j.g,jpgj  fYo^  tjjg  f£j.y|£.g  ^vith  a  defign  of     attacked    by   another    midcr   Sir  James  Wallace,   vvas  j^(j"^' 


never  returning  to  it,  being  at   that  time  governor  of     driven  a  fliore  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coafl of  Normandy,  },v  Sir 
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Greenwich  hofpital.     The   choice  of  an    admiral    to 
command   this  fleet  was  now  of  greater  importance 
on  account  of  the  accelfioii  of  Spain   to  the  general 
confederacy  which  took  place  this  year*.     The  quar- 
rel,likethatwithFrance,  was  formally  intimated  by  the 
Spanilh  minirter  on  the  17th  of  June   1779;  and   like 
that   alfo   was  attended   with  new  but  ineffciilual  pro- 
pofals  of  an  accommodation  with  America,  and   remo- 
val of  the  minillry.      The  imminent  danger,  however, 
for  internal  to  which  the  nation  was  HOW  expofed,   required  a   vi- 
ikfenceof   ggrous  exertion,  and  various  projects  for  its  internal 
the  nation,  (j^-fj-^jg  were  laid  before  the  parliament.     The  princi- 
pal of  thefe  were  the  railing  of  volunteer  companies  to 
be  added   to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
counties  where  they  were  railed,    and  the  augmenting 
the  number  of  militia.     The  latter  was  judged  unad- 
vifable,  on   account   of  the  neceffity  there  would  be  to 
fend  a  great  number  of  regular  forc>es  out  of  the  king- 
dom, which  would  require  new  fuppliesof  recruits  ;  and 
iheincreafeof  the  militia  might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
rccraitingfcrvicc.   The  fpirit  and  magnanimity  difplay- 
ed  on  this  occolion,  however,    did  the  highfit  honour 
the  people  to  the  national  charafter,  and  fully  juftified  the  opinion 
cntftisoc-  generally  eniertaine<l  of  its  opulence  and  valour.     All 
'^'°"         parts  of  the    kingdom  feemed   adluatcd  by  a  laudable 
zeal  to  concur  in  every  meafure  neceflary   for  its  de- 
fence ;   large  fums  were  fubfcribcd  by  people  of  rank 
and  affluence;  and  companies  were  raifed,  and    regi- 
ments formed,   with    fuch  alacrity  as  q'lickly  banilhed 
all  apprehtnfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom, 
r     nTf         ^"  ''^^  oiliei"  hand,  the  French  now  thinking  the m- 
jj^m^m,  i^  felves  fccure  of  viiflcry  by  the  accelfion  of  the  whole 
Africa  re-    ftrengh  of  Spain  to  their  caufe,    began  to  extend  their 
liuced.        plans  of  cotuiucfl.     A  fquadron  was  fitted  out  under 
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tinder  cover  of  a  battery.     Thither  they  were  purfued  James 
by  tlie  Brililh  commander,  who  filenced  the  battery,  Wallace, 
took  a  large  frigate  of   34  guns,   with  two  rich    prizes, 
and  burned   two  other  frigates  and  feveral  other  vef- 
fels.  ^  633 

Thus  difappointcd  in   their  attempt  on   Jerlcy,    a  Invafion  of 
project  was   fi;"mcd   of  invading  Great  Britain  itlclf;  ^I'^^'^'V 
and  the  preparations  for    it,   whethtr  ferious   or  not,  '="" P''"J='" 
were  fo  formidable,  that  they  very  juflly  excited  acon- 
fiderable   alarm   in   that  country.     Not  only  were  the 
belt  troops  in  the  French  lervice  marched  down  to  the 
coalt  of  the  Briiiiltchannel,  but  tranfports  were  provided 
in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  otficers  promoted  ; 
the   commanders  alfo  who  were  to  have  the  charge  of 
this  important  expedition  were  named  by  government.        634 
A  jimction  was  formed  betwixt  the  French  and    Spa-  Formidable 
nilli  fleets,  in  fpite  of  the  endeavours  ufed  on  the  part  appearance 
of  the  Briiilh  to  prevent  it ;  and  then  the  allies  made  ,"!  ^j  a""^" 
their   appearance   in   the    Briiilh  leas  with  upwards  of 
60   fliips  of   the  line,  befuies  a  vaft  number  of  frigates 


and  other  armed  vcll'els. 


63s 


All  this  formidable  apparatus,  however,  ended  in  They  take 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  a  fingle  fliip,  the  Ar-  only  a  fin- 
dent  of  64  guns.  They  had  palled  the  Britifli  fleet  g'*  fl^'P- 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel without  obfcrviug  him.  Sailing  then  along  the 
coafl  of  England,  they  came  in  f'ljiht  of  Plymouth, 
where  they  look  the  Ardent,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  after  which  they  returned,  v\  ithiuit  making 
the  lead  atteinpt  to  land  any  where.  The  Britifh  ad- 
niiral  made  good  his  entrance,  without  oppolition,  in- 
to the  channel,  on  their  quitting  it,  which  a  Urong 
eafterly  wind  obliged  them  to  do.  He  endeavoured 
to  entice  them  up  the  channel  in  purfuit  of  him;  but 
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the  great  nckiiefs  and  mortality  on  borad  their  fhips, 
'  as  they  gave  out,  obliged  ihcin  to  retire,  in  order  to 
repair  their  lliips,  and  recruit  the  health  of  their  people. 
Tlius  ended  the  tirll,  and  indeed  the  greatcft,  exploit 
perlornied  by  the  combined  fleets  in  the  Britifli 
feas.  An  annual  parade  of  a  (imilar  kind  was  after- 
wards kept  up,  which  was  as  lonnally  oppofcd  on  the 
part  of  the  Uritilh  ;  but  not  the  leall  aiH  of  hofliliiy 
was  ever  committed  by  cither  of  ihc  channel  tleeis 
a^ainll  each  other. 

Though  this  ill  luccefs,  or  rather  purillanimity,  ma- 
nifefl  in  the  condud  of  the  combined  fleets,  was  fuch 
tiiat  the  Krcnch  ilicinlclves  were  alhuuicd  of  it,  the 
appcaranf-e  of  ihnn  in  the  channel  fuinilhed  oppofition 
wilii  abundance  of  matter  for  declamation.  All  ranks 
of  men,  indeed,  now  began  to  be  wearied  of  the  A- 
merican  war  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  formrily  been 
the  molt  fatiguine  in  defence  of  coercive  meafurrs, 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  their  inutility.  The 
calamitous  effects  produced  by  the  coniinuaiion  of 
lliefe  mcafures,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  rendered  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  exceedingly  avirfe  to 
them  ;  and  the  almoft  univcrfal  wilh  was,  that  tiie  op- 
prcflivc  burden  of  the  Aniercian  war  lliould  be  call  orfj 
and  the  wliole  national  flrcngth  exerted  agninil  thofe 
whom,  on  account  of  frequent  contefls  with  them, 
it  had  been  accuftomary  to  call  natural  enemies. 
For  this  purpofc  the  national  fpirit  continiied  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour.  Large  funis  were  fub- 
fcribed  in  tlie  levtral  counties,  and  employed  inraifmg 
volunteers,  and  forming  them  into  independent  compa- 
nies; aiiociations  were  alfo  formed  in  the  towns,  where 
tlic  inhabitants  bellowed  a  conllderahlc  portion  of  their 
time  in  training  tlienifclves  to  the  nfe  of  arms.  The 
Eaft-India  company  now  forgot  their  quarrel  with  mi- 
niftry,  and  not  only  prefented  government  with  a  fum 
fulHcient  for  levying  6000  feanien,  but  at  its  own  cult 
added  three  74  gun  Ihips  to  the  navy.  Adininillraiioii 
were  not  yet,  however,  weary  of  the  plans  they  had 
laid  down,  and  which  they  feemcd  inclined  to  profc- 
cute,  and  indeed  did  profecute,  as  long  as  the  na;ion 
would  fupport  tltem.  The  virulence  of  oppoliiion, 
therefore.  Hill  continued  ;  and  what  was  worfe,  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to  imbibe  their  feiniments. 
Among  other  charges  now  brought  againll  thcnt  was 
that  of  milapplying  the  national  force.  An  h'lndred 
thoufand  men  were  employed  for  the  internal  defence 
of  tile  kingdom  ;  which  being  mu:h  more  than  fuiTi- 
cicnt  for  tlic  purpofe,  ought  thcrrlore  to  have  been  dif- 
tribuied  into  places  where  it  might  have  a(Jled  to  ad- 
vantage. The  army  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  faui, 
now  amounicd  to  ^co,ooo  men  ;  the  navy  to  300  lail, 
including  fri;j;ates  and  armed  velFtls  ;  twenty  millions 
had  been  expended  on  the  fervice  of  the  yesr  1779  : 
and  yet,  with  all  this  force  anil  ireifurc,  the  uimoll 
boaft  that  minilkrs  could  make  was,  that  the  enemy 
had  been  hitherto  kept  at  bay,  and  not  allowed  10  in- 
vade Great  Britain.  Nor  were  the  charges  Icfs  heavy 
in  other  refpefts.  Veteran  officers  had  been  palTed  by 
to  make  room  for  thofe  of  interior  merit.  The  dif- 
contcnts  and  mifcrablc  llaie  of  Ireland, f,  the  lolUs 
of  the  WelVIndia  iilands,  Uq.  were  all  put  10  the  ac- 
count of  minirtcrs  ;  and  it  was  fiid  that  the  univcrfil 
cry  of  the  nation  was  for  their  dil'miirion.  Their  in- 
capacity was  now  viliblc  to  every  body  ;  and  it  was  a 


matter  of  univcrfal  furprife  how  they  durft  retain  tf.cir   Eritaio. 

places  in  oppolition  to  the  general  dclirc  of  the  na-  "^ ' 

tion. 

To  all  this  miniflry  replied  in  a  refolute  and  deter- 
mined manner,  denying  or  refui  iiig  every  circuinftancc; 
and  at  lalf,  after  violent  debates,  gained  their  point  of 
an  addrels  without  any  amcndnicm  propofing  their  re- 
moval, in  the  upper  houfc  by  82  to  41,  and  in  ihc 
lower  by  2,-3  to  134.  The  enormous  cxpences  al- 
ready incurred,  however, and  hereafter  to  be  incorrcd, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  occalioned  fuch  a  gene- 
ral alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  poilible  to  rtfufe  com- 
pliance with  (bme  fchcme  of  occonomy.or  at  leall  giv-  j.j 
ing  it  a  patient  hearing.  The  duke  ot  Richmond  pro-  Variou. 
pofcd  that  the  crown  fliould  fet  the  example,  and  n-.oved  fchcmei  of 
for  an  addrtfs  to  this  purpofc,  but  the  motion  was ''^"""'T 
loll  by  77  to  36.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  next  under-  "i«"ScJ. 
took  the  difculfion  of  the  fubjeCt ;  and  having,  in  a 
moll  elaborate  Ipeech,  compared  the  expeiicts  of  for- 
mer times  with  the  prcfent,  and  Ihown  the  immenfe 
difparity,  he  pnxeeded  10  Ihow  the  rcafous.  Thcfc 
were,  that  niiuilters  formerly  employed  fewer  ptrfons, 
and  obliged  them  to  be  content  with  ftnaller  profits. 
One  contrartor  fupplied  all  the  troops  in  America  dur- 
ing the  lad  W3)-,  and  his  agreement  was  10  iurnilh  a 
ration  of  provilions  at  (ixpence;  but  fo  diifercnt  was 
the  management  now,  that  the  ration  of  provilions, 
indead  of  lixpcnce,  coll  two  (hillings.  One  perfou 
only  liad  enjoyed  contraiflstotheauiouni  of  1,300,000!. 
3,7oo,oool.  had  palled  through  the  hands  of  another 
contrador  to  be  tranfmitied  to  America:  but  no 
voucher  had  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
immenfe  fum  ;  the  acci>unts  being  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  accounting  for  20,000 1,  in  one  line,  30,000!. 
in  another,  tic.  Tims,  he  faiJ,  the  niiniftry  acquired 
a  nioH  unbounded  and  unconllitutional  inriuencc  ;  and 
having  the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  national 
treafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and  venality 
every  where  abounded.  He  moved,  therefore,  ihst 
the  expendiiurc  of  thofe  vail  fums  annually  fmk  in  ex- 
traordinaries  ihoulil  be  brought  under  Ionic  coniroul  ; 
and  that  to  extend  the  public  expences  beyond  ilie 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an  invilion  of  iis  pe- 
culiar and  exclulive  rights. 

Thouirh  this  motion  of  the  earl  of  Slielbarnc's,  and 
fome  others  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  were  rejected  on 
folid  principles,  according  to  the  niiiiidry,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  far  from  being  conciliated  10  their       g.„ 
views.     Inllead  of  this,  the  opinion   begin   to  be    fo  Crncral  o- 
gcneral,  that  minidcrs  exerctfcd  an  unci>nltiiii(ionjl  in-  pinion  of 
fluence  over  the  reprefentaiives,  and  that  fuch   iullu-  '•/•■'•■nftltu- 
cnce   was    very   ntuch    augmented   wiibin  thcfc  few  """••'  ";"• 
years,    it   was   now   luppulcd  by  numbers  ol    people,  3^^^, 
that   nothing   Ihort  of  a  change  in  the  conditution  of       ^^^ 
parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.     To  rroJucct  a 
this  purpofc  a  peiilion  was  framed  in  the  city  of  York,  ii»inb*r  of 
on  the  30th  of  December   1779,  where  a  number  01  p'eitii.DUo 
the  moil  rcfpeflable  people  in  the  county  had  allem- '•"■'""^'''^ 
bled,  and  tielcgJted  61  gcntlcnitn  as  a  comniiilee  to" 
manage  the  corrcfpnndcnce  ncceliary  for  carrying  0:1 
the  delign,  and  forming  an  afliiciatioii  to  fupiH)rt  and 
promote  it.     In  the  prcfent  petition  ii  w.  s  fn  forth, 
that,  in  conff  qnence  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  the  public  debt  was  greatly  augnieiiicd, 
taxes  increafcJ;  and  trsJe  and  niamifictcrs  much  af- 
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Kritaiii.    fecled.     The   profiifion  attending  the  war  was  coni- 

^'^~' plained  of ;  and  parliament  was  requcftcd,   previous  to 

the  raiiiii^  of  any  new  taxes,  to  inquire  into,  and  cor- 
rert  tile  abafe  ot  cxpendimre  in  tlic  public  niouty  ;  to 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  abolifli  linccure  places 
and  unmerited  penfions,  and  apply  the  product  to  tlie 
exigencies  of  the  flate.  This  petition  was  (ollowcd 
by  others  of  a  llmilar  kind  from  27  of  the  principal 
counties,  and  moft  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 
The  moll  fcvere  and  opprobrious  language  was  uled  in 
the  county  meetings  with  regard  to  the  minillry  and 
parliament.  The  latter  were  rcprcftnttd  as  void  of  all 
principle,  ready  to  facrifice  both  confcicnce  and  repu- 
tation to  the  will  of  ihofe  in  power  ;  and,  in  lliort, 
bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  the  moft  fordid  interell  ; 
ready  on  all  occalions  to  enrich  thenifelves  by  the 
fpoils  of  their  country;  and  pcrfons  to  whom  the 
honour  or  intereil  of  the  kingdom  were  matters  of  no 
cotilideraiion.  The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  har- 
boured ill  defigns  agaiiill  the  people  of  Britain,  and 
where  no  body  llood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fcrvility. 

The  emilFarics  of  America  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  were  faid  to  have  been  aftive  in  foment- 
ing thcfe  difcords,  which  at  this  period  arofe  to  an 
height  unknown  for  a  century  part.  The  minillry, 
however,  continued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to 
the  taking  any  of  the  petitions  into  confideration,  they 
jnlifted  on  going  through  the  bufuiefs  of  the  fupply, 
by  determining  the  ways  and  means  ;  nor  did  either 
the  number  of  Englilh  petitions,  or  an  additional  one 
from  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  letting  forth  the  extreme 
danger  that  illand  was  in,  make  them  alter  their  refo- 
Uition  in  the  leaft. 

At  lafl,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1780,  a  plan 
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could  prefcrve  this  oflice  only  by  a  majority  of  208  to  Eritaia, 
201.  The  board  of  trade  was  abolilhcd  by  207  to  *— ^'-— ' 
198:  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  fullained  by  minillry 
at  prefent  ;  all  the  red  of  the  plan  being  njeftcd  ex- 
cepting only  one  claufe,  by  wliich  it  was  determined 
that  the  oiHces  of  lieutenant  and  enlign,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  fhould  not  any  longer 
be  fold,  but  given  to  oflicers  in  the  army  and  navy  011 
half  pay,  and  of  ij  years  Handing  in  their  rcfpcdivc 
lines  of  fervice. 

This  ill  fuccefs  was  very  mortifying  to  Mr  Burke, 
who  had  expctled  to  lave  more  than  a  million  annually 
to  the  nation.     Adiuiniltration,  however,   had  flill  a 
greater  defeat  to  meet  with  than  what  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  trade.     Tlie       642 
6th  of  April  was  the  day  appoifltcd  for   taking  into  Remark- 
conlideration    the  numerous  petitions,   from   half  the  ''''''-'  defeat 
kingdom  of  England,  already  inentioned.    They  were  ^fthemmi- 
introduced  by  ]\Ir  Dunning  ;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate  /j.'h  ^a.*^ 
fpcfch,  fee    forth  the    many  attempts  that  had   been  p,.;!  i^g^. 
made  to  introduce   reformation  and  (rconomy  into  the 
plans  of  government.     Thefe  had  been  defeated   by 
miniAerial   artifice,    or  overthrown  by  mere  dint   of 
numbers  :  he  concluded,  therefore,  and  moved  as  a  re- 
iolution  of  the  houfe,  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increafed,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nilhed.     This  motion  being  carried  after  a  long  and 
violent  debate,  he  next  moved,  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons was  as  competent    to  examine  into  and  correct 
abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lilt  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  revenue.     To  this  another 
was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  houfe  to  provide  an  immediate  and  efFtdual  rc- 
drefs  of  the  abufes  complained  of  in    the    petitions. 
The  miniftry  now  requeued  that  nothing  farther  might 
be  done   that  night  :   but   fucli  was  the  temper  of  the 


pbnof  par-  was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Burke,  for  fecuring   the     houfe,  that  both  thefe  motions  were  carried   withont  a 

liamcntary  independency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  trconomy      -■■-■'-      -'-- 1.--1-  .1  j  .  i.  .,1 .._  1  r         j 
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into  the  various  departments  of  government.  This 
plan,  among  other  things,  propoled  the  abolition  of  the 
offices  of  treifurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer  of  the 
houfehold  ;  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  mailer  of  the 
houfchold,  the  board  of  green  cloth,  with  fcveral  other 
places  uniler  the  fleward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  great 
and  removing  wardrobe,  the  jewel-office,  the  robes. 


divilion  ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  firiland  fecond 
time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  divifron. 

Miniftry  had  never  received  fuch  a  complete  defeat, 
nor  ever  been  treated  with  fo  much  afperity  of  lan- 
guage. The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  were 
received  by  the  people  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
the  moft  complete  viftory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had 
been  announced.  Oppolition,  however,  though  maflers 


board  of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of     of  the  field  at  prefent,  did    not  imagine   they  had  ob- 


ordinance.  Other  reformations  were  alfo  propoled 
but  though  the  temper  of  the  times  obliged  the  mi- 
niiler  to  admit  the  bills,  and  evento'pretend  an  approba- 
tion of  the  plan,  he  meant  nothing  lef's  than  not  to  admit 
it  in  its  full  extent,  or  indeed  in  any  part,  if  it  could 
poffibly  be  prevented.  When  the  plan,  therefore, 
which  he  had  approved  in  general,  came  to  be  particu- 
larly confldered,  he  was  found  to  be  determined  againfl 
every  part  of  it.  The  general  temper  of  the  people, 
without  doors,  however,  feemed  now  to  have  affedted 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  made  them 
defert  their  old  ftaudard.  An  CEconomical  plan  pro- 
pofed  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
was  rcjedcd  only  by  a  majority  of  loi  to  55.  This 
was  the  ffrongefl  oppofition  that  had  appeared  in  that 
houfe  for  many  years;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  matters 
ftill  went  worfe.  The  firft  propolliion  in  Mr  Buke's 
plan  was  toabolifh  the  office  of  fccretary  of  flate  for 
the  colonies  ;  and  the  utuiofl  efforts  of  adiniiiiitration 


tained  any  permanent  vi(5lory,and  therefore  refolved  to 
make  the  moflof  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr  Dunning  at  the  next  meeting,  that  to  afcer- 
tain  the  independence  of  parliament,  and  remove  all  fuf- 
picions  of  its  being  under  undue  influence,  there  fhould, 
every  felTion,  fcven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
be  laid  before  that  houfe  an  account  of  all  the  funis  if- 
fued  out  of  the  civil  lift,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  re- 
venue, fince  the  lafl  recefs,  in  favour  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  paffed  with  little  difficulty  ;  but  W'hen  he  mo- 
ved that  the  treafurers  of  the  chamber  and  houfehold, 
the  cofTerer,  comptroller,  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold, 
with  the  clerks  of  thegreen  cloth,  and  their  deputies, 
fliould  be  excluded  from  having  feats  in  the  houfe, a  warm 
debate  enfned  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  only  by  21S  g^j 
againlt  213.  This  was  the  lafl  triumph  cf  the  popular  They  agaii 
party  ;  their  next  motion,  for  the  exrlulion  of  revenue  get  a  ma- 
officers,  being  thrown  out  by  224  againft  195.  A  lafl  if")', '° 
effort  was  made  by  Mr  Dunning's  prop ofal  of  an  ad- ' 

drcfs 


tlicir  fa- 
vour. 
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Hiltaiu. 


(irefs  to  the  throne  agaiaft  proroguing  or  diffblvinir  tlic     power  a-^alnft  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  fafc-    I'nta:.,. 
purliameiK,  until  nicafmes   had  been  taken  to  prevent     ly  and  tramiuiilicy  of  your  fubjefts.  *■      v 


the  improper  inlluencc  c():nplained  of  in  the  pciiyons. 
On  this  ocCaliou  the  debates  were  long  and  violent; 
bnt  the  motion  was  loll  by  254  againft  203.  Minillry 
would  gladly  have  fcrecntd  ihcir  hitiids  from  the  ven- 
geance of  oppofition  ;  alleging  the  latcncfs  of  the  hour, 
it  being  then  palt  midnig  it.    1  he  fpeaktr  of  ihc  ho-.ifc. 


"  The  delicacy  of  our  fiiuation  is  fiich,  ihat  \\r  do 
not  prcfunie  to  point  out  (he  particular  means  by  \vh  ch 
we  may  be  allowed  10  leftify  oiir  zeal  i  ■  yur  majefty, 
and  our  uilhes  to  Irrvc  our  connirv  ;  bnt  we  entreat 
leave  fiiihfully  to  allure  your  majefty,  that  we  fiiall  be 
pir.ccliy  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give  fuch  proofs 


however,  perceiving  Mr  Kox  about  tu  rife,  infilled  ihat  of  our  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  our  intcniions,  as  your 
the  houfe  ihould  remain  fining;  and  thus  the  dcftrters  majcfty's  wifdoni,  and  ihr  fcnfe  of  ihe  nation  ihali  at 
from  ihe  popular  party  were  condemned  io  heir  tlicir     any  lime  deem  expcdienl." 


conducl;  let  forih  in  fuch  terms  as  perhaps  were  never 
applied  on  any  other  occafion  to  members  of  tlie  Hri- 
tilli  fcnate. 

Tiiis  lafl  vidlory  of  adminiftration  confirmed  the  dif- 
fjlisfai^ion  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had  con- 
ceived of  ihe  majority  of  their  reprelcntaiives.  It  was 
in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the  conduit  of 
parliament  had  created  in  the  lUiiliitude,  that  ihofc 
difcontents  broke  o  it  which  were  Io  near  involving  the 


This  addrefs  was  prcfented  10  the  king  on  the  firft 
day  of  May  1778,  and  was  ligned  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewibury,  the  lords 
Stourion,  Petrc,  Anindcl,  Dormer,  Ttynham,  Clifford, 
and  Linton  ;  and  by  163  commoners  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. 

The  only  obflacle  that  flood  in  the  way  of  their 
wilhes  was,  the  dithculty  of  overcoming  ihc  prejudices 
of  ihe  lower  cialfes,  who  wotdd    probably  difapprovc 


kingdom  in  uuiverfal  dcfolation.     Thehardlhips  under  and  condemn  the  indulgence  Ihown  to  the  people  of  a 

which   inJividiials    profelling  the  Roman  Caibolic  per-  perfualion,  which  they  iiad  been  taught  to  look  upon 

fuafion  had   laboured  for  m»ny  years  in  England,  had  with  horror  and  deultation.     But  notuiibllaiiding  the 

lately  awakened  the  conlideration  of  the  liberal  mind-  prepolfelfions  of  (he  vulgar,  it  was  dcicrniined  by  fcveral 

ed.     T!ie  iiuiiility  and  impropriety  of  perfecuiing  pco-  individualsof  generousaiid  liberal  feniimenis,  to  efpoufc 

pie  from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  and  who  their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  conliftcnily  with 

were  not  fufpecled  of  difaffedion  to  ihe  civil  confliiu-  the  principles  of  the  conllilution  and  the  general  lem- 

tion  of  tile  country,  induced   feveral  perfons  of  rank  per  of  the  times.     Their  being  patrunifed  by  fome  of 

and  induencc  to  undertake  the  procuring  them  relief.  the  principal  leaders  in  oppofiiion,  was  a  circumllancc 

The  calamities  of  the  times  had  afforded  the  Knglifli  greatly   in   their   favour;  as  it  fliowed  that  ihofe  who 

Roman  Catholics  a  very    proper  occafion   10   manifelt  profelfed   to  be  the  mofl  flrcnuous  friends  to  the  free- 

ihcir  attachment  to  government.     They    prefeiited  a  dom  and  conllituiion  of  their  country,  did  not  imagioe 

mod  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  king,  containing  ihey  would  be  endangered  by  ireaiing  the  Roman  Ca- 

the  ftrongcft  alTurances  of  affedion  and  fidelity  to  his  tholics  with  more  lenity  than  they  had  hitherto  cxpc- 

pcrfon  and  ihe  civil  government  of  the  country.  rienced. 

"  Our  exdufion  (faid  ihey)  from  many  of  the  be-  About  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  George  Saville  made 
nefits  of  that  confliiution,  has  not  diminilhed  our  reve-  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  fome  penalties  enafled  againft 
rcnce  for  it.  We  behold  with  iaiisfaiJtion  llic  felicity  them.  He  grounded  his  nioiion  on  the  ncccltiiy  of 
of  our  fellow  fubjee'ls  ;  and  wc  pariake  of  the  general  vindicating  the  honour  and  aliening  the  true  princi- 
profperity  which  refults  from  an  inftitution  fo  full  of  pies  of  the  Protellant  religion,  of  which  ihc  peculiar 
wifdom.  We  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fuch  re-  merit  was  to  admit  of  no  pcrfecuiion.  It  ill  became 
flriftions  and  difcouragcmenis  as  the  leglilatiirc  thought  the  profclTors  of  fuch  a  religion  to  be  guiliy  of  that  in- 
expedient. We  have  thankfully  received  fuch  relax-  tolerance  with  which  they  reproached  oihcrs.  The 
ations  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  as  the  milducfs  of  an  liaiuics  he  meant  to  repeal  were  luch  .is  gave  occafion 
enlightened  age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Briiilh  go-  to  deeds  that  dcbafcd  and  were  a  difgrace  10  human 
verninent  have  gradually  produced  ;  and  we  fubmillivc-  nature,  by  inciting  relations  lu  divert  ihcnifclvrsof  the 
ly  wait,  without  prcluming  to  fuggefl  cither  lime  or  feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the  rapaciiy 
meafare,  for  fuch  oihcr  indulgence  as  ihofc  happy  of  informers, 
caufes  cannot  fail  in  their  own  fcafon  10  eftcct.  He   reprefented   the  addrefs  above  quoted  as  a  full 

"  We  beg  leave  toalFure  your  majefly,  that  our  dif-  proof  of  the  loyal  difpofiiion  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

fcnt  from  the  legal  eflablilhment  in  matters  of  religion  and  as  an  unfeigned  tellimony  of  ilie  foiindnefs  of  their 

is  purely  confcieniious  ;   that  we  hold  no  opinions  ad-  poliiical  principles.     In  order,  however,  to  filence  the 

verfe  to  your  majcfly's  government,  or  repugnant  to  objcclions  of  ihofc  who  might  fufpcd  ihem  of  duplici 

the  duties  of  good  ciiizcns  ;    and  we  trufl  that  this  has  ty,  a  left  was  projiofcd  of  fo  binding  and  folcmn  a  na 


been  fliown  more  decifively  by  our  irreproachable  con- 
duct for  many  years  part,  under  circnmlfanccs  of  pub- 
lic difcountcnance  and  difplcafure,  than  it  can  be  mani- 
fefted  by  any  declaration  whatever. 

"  In  a  time  of  public  danger,   when  your  majefty's 


turc,  that  no  man  could  be  fup|Kifcd   to  iinagiuc  that 
any  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  ihe  llatutes  to  be  repeal- 
ed were  laid  before  ilie  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
ihefc  flaiutes  it  was  made  felony  iu  a  foreign  clergy- 


fubjcds  can  have  but  one  iiuerefl,  and  ought  10  have  man  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  ireafon  in 

but  one  wifli  and  one  fcntimcnt,  we  ihink  it  our  duty  one   thai  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  to  teach  the 

to  affurc  your  majelly  of  our  unreferved  affei5lion  to  doctrines  or  perform  divine  worfliip  accordin|i  10  the 

your  government,  of  our  unaherable  aiiachinent  10  the  riles  of  thai  church;  ihe  eftates  of  perfons  educated 

caufe  and  welfare  of  this  our  common  country,  and  our  abroad  in  that  perfualion  were  forfeited   10  ihe  next 

utter  dctcftation  of  the  dcligns  and  views  of  any  foreign  Protellant  heir;  a  Ibn  or  any  other  nearcll  relation,  Ik- 
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IVrtiln.    ii;g  a  Proieftan:,  was  cn\powfrecl  to  take  poffeffion  of 

'      ^' '  liis  own  fatlicr's,  or  nearcll  of  kin's  cllatc,  during  ilicir 

lives;  a  Roman  Catholic  was  ililablcd  from  acquiring; 
any  legal  projieny  by  piirchafe. 

The  mildnefs  of  tlie  Briiiih  government  did  not  in- 
deed countenance  the  prattice  of  the  feverilics  enafled 
by  tliefc  (latntes:  but  (till  the  profpeift  of  gain  ftibjcfted 
every  man  of  the  Roman  periiiafion  to  the  ill  ulage  of 
informers;  as  on  their  evidence  the  magidrates  were 
bound,  however  unwilling,  to  carry  ihei'e  crjcl  laws 
into  execution. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentatinns,  the  motion 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  received 
without  one  dilTcnting  voice  ;  and  a  bill  in  purfuance 
to  its  intent   was  brought   in  and   palfed   both   houfrs. 
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land.     As  the  comrr.ittee  at  Edinburgh,  from  itsrefi- 
dencc  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,   was  deemed  to  ' 
conlill  of  pcrfons  of  the  firft  importance,  it  diredled  in 
a  manner  the  motions  of  all  the  others. 

The  pcrfons  who  made  iipthis  coniinittee,  however, 
aftcd  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views  :  they  aimed 
only  at  the  prcfervation  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  both  which  they  con- 
ceived w^cre  in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  govern- 
ment to  individuals  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  perlualion. 

Aduated  by  thefe  ideas,  they  exerted  tlicmfelvcs  with 
fo  much  aiJlivity,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
Catholic  prrfualion  thought  it  requilite  for  their  fafciy 
to  convey  an  inuniation  to  the  Eritilli  minillry,  that 
they  were  dcfirous  to  drop  the  application  they  had 
propofcd    to  make    for  an  indulgence  llmilar  to  that 


Uritai'ii. 


The  tell  or  oath  by  which  they  were  bound,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  ilrongeft  and  molf  expreflive  terms.  They  wliich  had  been  granted  totheirfellow-fubjedlsin  Eng' 
were  enjoined  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  king's  perfon  land  of  the  fame  communion. 

and  family,  and  to  abjure  efpecially  the  pretentions  lo  They  pubiifiicd  alio  in  the  ncwfpapers  the  reprefen- 

the  crown  afllinied   by   the  perfon   c.illed   Charles  III.  taiion  they  had   made   to  miniflry  ;  hoping  thereby  to 


They  were  to  declare  therr  difbelief  and  dcteftation  ot 
the  following  politions  :  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  indi- 
viduals to  death  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ; 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kepi  with  heretics  ;  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  [Cpe  and  council,  or  by  the 
fee  of  Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depofed 
or  murdered  by  their  fubjefts  or  by  any  others  ;  that 
the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prelate  or  ib- 
vereign,  is  iniitled  to  any  temporal  or  civil  jurifdidion 
or  pre-eminence,  either  diredly  or  indirc6tly,  in  this 
kingdom.  They  were  folcmnly  to  profcfs,  that  they 
made  the  aforcfaid  decliraiions  with  the  utnioft  fiiice- 
rity,  and  in  the  flricleft  and  plainell  meaning  of  the 
words  and  langnai^e  of  the  tell,  without  harbouring  a- 
ny  fccrct  pcrfualion  that  any  difpenfaiion  from  Rome, 
or  any  other  authority,  could  acquit  or  abfolve  them 
from  the  obligations  contracted  by  this  oath,  or  declare 
it  null  and  void. 

The  indulgence  fliovvn  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  encouraged  thofe  of  the  fame  pcrfualion  in 
Scotland  to  hope  for  a  limilar  relief.  Several  gentle- 
men of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  chari'.rter,  and 
who  were  members  of  parliament,  exprelfed  their 
warmcfl  wilhcs  that  it  fhould  be  extended  to  their 
country  ;  and  declared  their  intention tobring  in  a  bill 
for  that   purpnfc  the  following    feffion.     The    defign 


convince  the  public,  that  they  were  linctrely  delirous 
to  remove  any  caufc  of  dilfatisfai^ion  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  to  f.ibmil  to  any  inconveniency  fooner  than 
occalion  difturbaiice.  But  matters  were  now  gone  too 
far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means. 

On  the  2(1  day  of  February  1779,  the  populace  met 
according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  various  projeds  they  had  in  contemplation. 
Tiiey  began  by  an  attack  upon  a  hoide  inhabited  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bilhop,  with  oiiiers  of  his  pcrfuafion, 
and  which  contained  a  place  01  wor.'hip.  They  com- 
miittd  it  to  the  flimes.  They  deliroyed  in  the  Came 
manner  another  honfe  that  had  alfo  a  chapel  ;  at'ter 
which  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  refenimenton  feve- 
ral  individuals  of  that  perfiallon  by  burning  their  cf- 
fefls. 

The  next  objcfls  of  their  vengeance  were  thofe  v.-ho 
had  patronized  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  bcftt  the 
houfcs  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  Mr  Crofby  ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing of  tile  intentions  of  the  rioters,  the  friends  of  both 
came  to  their  airiflance  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  excrcife  the  violence  they  had  premedi- 
tated. 

This  difappointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
further  precaiaionsagainPt  their  malevolent  defigns,  put 


was  approved  by  the  general  allembly  of  the  church  of  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh".  But 
Scotland  ;  who  rejertcd,  by  a  majority  of  no  lefs  than  the  fpirit  of  diilatisfadion  at  the  indulgence  intended 
100,  a  remonllrance  that  had  been  propofcd  againlt  it.  to  the  Roman  Catholics  flill  remained  in  full  force. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  flittering  appearances,  a  peii-  Miniflry  was  held  out  as  harbouring  a  fecret  determi- 
tion  was  prepared  for  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  nation  to  undermiuc  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  to  in- 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  expedations  troduce  popery  ;  and  loaded  in  confequence  with  the 
were  foon  damped.   A  pamphlet  was  publillied  againfl  mofl  outrageous  inveflivts. 


the  doftrine  and  profelfors  of  the  popilh  religion, 
which  reprcfented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  man- 
kind and  the  difl\irbcr3  of  all  flates  ;  and  this  being 
circulated  among  all  clalfcs,  raifed  a  nnmbcrofencraics 
to  the  intended  petition. 

The  opnolition  was  at  firfl  chiefly  conducted  by 
fome  perfons  at  Edinburgh,  who  aflliined  the  title  of 
Committee  for  the  Proteffant  Intereft  ;  and  under  that 


By  degrees  ilic  finic  ungovernable  fpirit  was  com- 
municated to  part  of  the  Engliflination.  Thecry  agaiiifl 
popery  became  daily  more  loud  among  the  inferioi-claf- 
ies  ;  and  that  inveteracy  which  had  fubfidcd  during  fb 
inany  years,  began  to  revive  in  as  powerful  a  degree,  as 
if  the  nation  were  aftually  under  the  impending  terrors 
of  ptrfccntion.  To  this  were-addcd  the  fecret  fears  of 
others  ;   who  ftill  imagined  it  wasnotinconfiflent  with 


denomination  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  all  thofe  good  policy  to  difcourage  a  religion,  from  the  profef- 
who  coincided  with  their  opinions,  and  who  formed  a  fors  of  which  fo  much  danger  had  accrued  to  the  con- 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  people  in  Scot-     flituiion  of  the  country  in  former  times.     Thefe,    tho' 

avcrfe 
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Britiin.    averfe  to  all  adls  of  violence,  thought  it  neceflary  to 

>— V '  keep  alive  the  antipathy  to  it,  and  by  no  means  to  (how 

the   leaft  willingnefs  to  grant  any  I'urihcr  indulgence 
than  it  had  hitherto  experienced. 

From  this  motive  they  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  laws  enaded  againft  it,  thou<;h  tacit  and 


] 
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Their  rage  was  chiefly  dircfted  agalnft  the  members  Tritiin. 
of  the  houfc  of  lords  ;  fcveral  of  whom  narrowly  cfca-  *~~^' — 
ped  with  their  lives. 

During  thcfe  difttirbances,  lord  George  Gordon 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.  This  was 
readily  granted  ;  but  when  he  projwfcd  it  (hould  be  la- 


unauthorifed,  was  fufficicnt  to  remove  all  complaints  of    ken  into  immediate  confidcration,  it  was  (IreDuoufly  op 


Jiarflmcfs  and  oppreilion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics;  and  they  looked  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  as  a 
requifite  bar  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  fub- 
milPion  and  fear  of  offending. 

Tliiia  a  fociety  was  formed  in  London,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  ProtelUnt  AlTociation,  of  which  lord 
George  Gordon,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous 
in  Scotland  by  his  oppoliiion  to  the  repeal,  was  elec- 
ted prefident :  and  ii  now  prepared  to  aCl  in  a  decifive 
manner  againft  the  rcfolutions  of  the  Icgillature. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1780,  the  allociators  held  a 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  in  what  manner  they  fliould 
prcfent  a  petition  to  the  houle  of  connnoiis  againft  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  ftatntrs.  A  long  fpeech  was  made 
on  this  occalion  by  their  prefident,  who  rcprcfented  the 
Roman  pcrfuafion  as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  the 
country  ;  that  the  only  method  of  flopping  its  progrcfs, 
was  to  go  up  with  a  fpiriied  rcmonllance  to  their  re- 
prefentatives,  and  to  tell  them  in  plain  and  relblutc 
terms,  that  they  were  determined  to  prcfcrve  their  reli- 
gious freedom  with  their  lives,  &c. 

This  harangue  being  received  with  the  loudeft  ap- 
plaufe,  he  moved  that  the  whole  body  of  the  ailbcia- 
tion  Ihoiild  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  June  in  St  George's 
Fields,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
houfc  of  comuionson  the  delivery  of  the  petition.  This 
being  unanimoully  alfentcd  to,  he  informed  them,  that 
if  he  found  himfcif  attended  by  fewer  than  20,000,  he 
would  not  prcfent  the  petition.  He  then  dircifled  they 
fhould  form  themfelves  into  four  divifions ;  the  fiift, 
fecond,  and  third,  to  confift  of  thofc  who  belonged  to 
the  City,  Wcftniinfter,  and  Southwark  ;  the  fourth  of 
the  Scotch  refidents  in  London.  They  were,  by  way 
of  diftindion,  to  wear  blue  cockades  in  their  hats. 

Three  days  previous  to  the  prcfentation  of  the  peti- 
tion, he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  houfc,  and  acquainted 
it  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  prefcnted ; 
but  this  was  received  with  as  much  indifference  and  un- 
concern as  all  his  former  intimations. 

On  the  2d  day  of  June,  according  to  appointment, 
about  JO  or  60,000  men  aflemblcd  in  St  George's 
Fields.  They  drew  up  in  (bur  feparate  diviiions,  as 
had  l)ceu  agreed,  and  proceeded  to  the  parliament 
houfc,  with  lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head.  An 
immenfe  roll  of  parchment  was  carried  before  them, 
containing  the  names  of  thofc  who  had  flgncd  the  pe- 
tition. 

On  their  way  to  the  houfe,  tlicy  behaved  with 
great  peaceablcnefs  and  decency;  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  arrived,  great  dilturbances  took  place.  The 
rioters  began  by  compelling  all  the  members  of  both 
hoafcs  they  met  with,  to  put  blue  cockades  in  their 
h.us,  and  call  out,  "  Nol'opery."  They  forced  fomc 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  popery  ad,  as  they  llyled  it.  They  treated  others 
with  great  indignity,  polling  themfelves  in  all  the  ave- 
nues to  both  hoiifes;  the  doors  of  which  they  twice 
endeavoured  to  break  open. 
Vol.  in. 


pofed  by  almofl  the  whole  houfc.  Enraged  at'  this 
oppofitioH,  he  came  out  fcveral  times  to  the  people  du- 
ring the  debates,  acquainting  them  how  averfe  the  houfc 
appeared  to  grant  tiitir  petition,  and  naming  particular- 
ly thofe  who  had  fpokcn  againfl  it. 

Several  members  of  the  houfc  cxpoflulaied  with  him 
in  the  warmeft  tcrmson  the  unjiiflifiablcncfsof  his  con- 
dui5l;  and  one  of  his  relations,  colonel  Gordon,  threat- 
ened to  run  him  through  the  moment  any  of  the  riot- 
ers fliould  force  their  entrance  into  the  houfc.  It  was 
fomc  hours  before  the  houfe  could  carry  on  its  delibe- 
rations with  any  regularity,  which  was  not  done  till 
the  members  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
the  guards.  Order  being  reUurcd,  the  bufincfj  of'thc 
petition  was  refumed ;  when  lord  George  Cordon 
told  them  it  had  been  ligncd  by  near  i20,coo  Britiflt 
Proiellant  fubjc(5ts.  He  therefore  infiftcd  that  the  pe- 
tition ihould  be  conl'idcrcd  without  delay.  But  not- 
withlfanding  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  mena- 
ced, and  the  proof  which  the  mover  of  the  petition  had 
given  that  no  means  Ihould  be  left  unemployed  to 
compel  them  to  grant  it,  the  commons  continued  im- 
moveable in  their  determination.  Of  200  members, 
then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  fix  only  voted  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  had  difperfcd  itfcif  into 
various  pars  of  the  metropolis,  where  they  demoliflied 
two  Romifh  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  miniflcrs: 
and  openly  vented  the  mofl  terrible  menaces  againfl  all 
people  of  that  pcrfuafion. 

On  the  4th  of  June  they  affcmbled  in  great  numbers 
in  the  caflcrn  parts  of  London  ;  and  attacked  the  cha- 
pels and  houfcs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quar- 
ter, flripping  them  of  their  contents,  which  they 
threw  into  the  ftreet,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

They  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  following  day, 
deflroying  fever.il  Roman  chapels,  and  demolilliing  the 
houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville,  inrcfciitnieni  of  his  ha- 
ving brought  into  parliament  the  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Next  day  both  houfes  met  as  ufual ;  but  finding 
that  no  bufmefs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the 
19th. 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  which  were  the 
6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  were  abfoliite  maflcrs 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs. 

Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  miniflcrs,  ha- 
ving been  fcizni  andfent  to  Newgate,  the  mob  collccflcd 
before  that  prilbn, and  demanded  theirimmcdiatcrclcafc. 
Onbein'  refufcd,  they  proceeded  to  throw fircbands and 
all  manner  ofcombultiblcs  into  the  keeper's  houfe,  which 
unhappily  communicated  the  fire  to  the  whole  build- 
ing; fo  that  this  immenfe  pile  was  foon  in  flames.  la 
this  fcene  of  confulion,  the  prifoners  were  all  rcleafed. 
They  amounted  to  about  500;  among  them  fcveral 
were  under  fcntcnce  of  death.  They  fct  fire,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  the  King's-bench  and  KIctt  prifons, 
and  to  a  number  of  boufes  belonging  10  the  Roman  Ca> 
4  S  (holies, 
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Britain,    tholics.     The  terror  occafioncd  by  thefe  incendiaries 

* ^— '  was  facli,  that  moll  people  hung  outot"  their  windows 

pieces  of  blue  lilk,  which  was  the  colour  alHinif.d  by 
the  rioters  ;  and  chalked  on  their  doors  and  ihutitrs 
the  words,  "  No  I'opcry,"  by  way  of  lignifying  they 
were  friendly  to  the  caufc. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  thefe 
horrors.  No  lefs  than  36  different  conflagrations  were 
counted  at  the  fame  time.  The  bank  had  been  threa- 
tened, and  was  twice  alFailed  ;  but  happily  was  too 
well  guarded  for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large 
bodies  of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  in 
time  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  rioters.  Tbey 
fell  upon  them  every  where,  and  multitudes  were  (lain 
and  wounded,  bcUdes  the  numbers  that  perilhtd  thro' 
intoxication.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  that  people  began  to  recover  from  their  conller- 
nation.  During  great  part  of  the  day,  the  diforders  of 
the  preceding  night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  alarm, 
that  tiie  ihops  were  ahnoft  univerfally  Ihut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  eti'etls  of  mifguided  zeal 
were  not,  however,  confined  folcly  to  London.  Tlie 
outrageous  difpolition  of  the  populace  was  preparing 
to  acl  the  like  horrid  fcenes  in  other  pans  of  England. 
The  mob  rofe  in  Hull,  Brillol,  and  Bath  ;  but  through 
the  timely  interpoliiion  of  the  nugiltracy,  iheie  places 
were  laved  from  their  fury. 

On  the  fubliding  of  this  violent  and  unexpeded 
commotion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fecure  lord 
George  Gordon.  He  was  arrtlled,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  examination  before  the  principal  lords  of  the 
council. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  both  houfes  met  again  accord- 
ing to  adjournment.  A  fpeech  was  made  on  iliisoc- 
cafion  from  the  throne,  acquainting  them  with  the 
meafures  that  had  been  taken  in  conlcquencc  of  the 
difturbances,  and  alluring  them  of  the  utiuoll  readincfs 
to  concur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fafety 
and  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  fpeech  was  highly  approved  ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  adminiflration  was  fevercly  cenfured,  and  char- 
ged with  unpardonable  ncglcfl  for  not  calling  forth 
the  civil  power,  and  employing  the  military  in  due 
time  toobviate  the  mifchiefs  that  had  been  committed. 
Miniftry  excufed  itfelf,  from  the  want  of  fufficient 
flrength  to  anfwer  all  the  demands  of  afTillance  that 
were  inadc  during  the  riots,  and  the  abfolute  impolFi- 
bility  of  fupprelhng  them  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  country.  The  various  petitions  were  now  taken 
into  conlideration  that  had  been  prefented  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  aft  which  had  occafioned  the  riots  ;  but 
the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Ntvcrthelefs 
it  was  thou<;ht  proper  to  yield  fomewhat  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  by  palling  a  bill  for  preventing 
perfons  of  the  Popidr  perfualion  from  teaching  or  c- 
ducating  the  children  of  Protcflants;  but  this  was  af- 
645  terwards  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 
Minifterial  Nothing  Could  have  happened  more  opportunely 
power  con-  fg].  [i,e  prefent  minillry  than  the  riots  jufl  now  related  ; 
firmed  by  ^^^  ^^^^^  vvere  the  alarm  and  terror  occafioned  by  them, 
that  the  ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  po- 
pular meetings  and  alFociations,  and  for  oppofmg  the 
meafures  of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  fnp- 
prcllcd.    The  county  meetings  were  reprefented  as 


the  riots. 
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having  a  tendency  like  the  Proteftant  AfTociation,  to  Britaui. 
bring  on  infurredions  and  rebellions.  Many  began  to  ' 
conlider  all  popular  meetings  as  extrcmtly  dangerous; 
and  among  the  commercial  and  monied  people,  there 
was  not  an  incoufiderabe  number,  who  were  fo  panic- 
flnick  by  the  late  riots,  that  all  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conftitution  was  over-ruled  by  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  about  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  though  the  miniUer 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  parliament,  it 
isprobdblc  that  the  fpirit  of  oppoliiion  which  prevailed 
in  the  different  counties  would  have  compelled  adnii- 
iiillration  to  make  fome  concefTions  to  the  people.  But 
thefe  tranfadions  extremely  Itrcngthened  the  hands  of 
adminillration,  and  rendered  tlic  exertions  of  the  po- 
pular leaders  lefs  formidable.  The  popular  party  were 
alio  fomewhat  weakened,  by  the  dilfenlions  which 
took  place  among  them  in  the  county  meetings,  and 
alicniblies  of  that  kind,  relative  to  annual  parliaments 
and  oiher  political  regulations  which  were  propofed 
to  be  adopted. 

In  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  riots,  however,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military  without  the  command  of  the 
civil  niagiflrate  became  a  matter  of  fufpicion  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke 
of  Richmond  exprciled  an  expedation  that  fome  of 
his  majcfly's  minifters  would  rife,  and  give  their  lord- 
fliips  allurances,  that  the  meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  riots,  which  were  defcnfible  only  upon 
the  ground  of  neceifity,  would  be  foliated;  and  that 
what  was  illegally  done,  on  the  ground  of  necefliiy, 
would  be  cured  by  an  ad  of  indemnity. 

Various  other  obfervations  were  thrown  out  relative 
to  tlie  king's  prerogative  and  military  law  :  upon 
which  lord  Mansfield  obfcrved,  that  neitiier  the  king's 
prerogative  nor  military  law  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  condud  of  government  in  their  endeavours 
to  quell  the  late  outra2;es.  All  men,  of  all  ranks, 
defcriptions,  and  denominations,  were  bound  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  interpofc  for  the  prevention  of 
ads  of  high  ireafon,  or  tclony,  wherever  any  at- 
tempts to  perpetrate  fuch  crimes  were  made  in  their 
prefence  ;  and  were  criminal,  if  they  did  not  do  it. 
In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
military  had  not  aded  in  their  technical  capacity  as 
military,  but  had  merely  exercifed  their  duty  as  civil 
men,  which  they,  in  common  with  other  civil  men, 
had  both  a  right  and  an  obligation  toexercife.  Mhen 
a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without  proceeding  to 
the  adual  perpetration  of  treafonable  or  felonions 
ads,  then,  by  a  claufc  in  the  riot-ad,  the  prefence  of 
the  civil  niagiflrate  was  neccfTary,  before  the  military 
could  interpofe  at  all ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  no 
ae^s  of  felony  were  committed,  they  could  have  no 
plea  in  the  civil  charader  for  meddling  at  all.  But 
by  the  llatuie-law  of  the  country,  it  became  felonious 
in  any  combination  of  men  to  perfevere  in  that  combi- 
nation, after  the  riot-ae^  had  been  read  by  a  juflice  of 
the  peace  ;  and  this  beingdone,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
they  had  a  conflitutional  reafon  for  their  interpofition  ; 
namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindering  the  com- 
milfion  of  felony,  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power. 
This  being,  therefore,  the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his 
lordfhip  did  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king 
had  been  exercifed,  nor  how  military  law   had  been 

eflablinicd. 
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faaUinicd.     Nothing  had  been  done  out  of  tlie  regii-  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent  which   ihe  hte    Britain. 

Ur  coiuk  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  airiimed  exertions  of  the  military  affbrdcd,  however  neceffary  " ' 

by  the  foldicry,  which  tlity  did  not  ponifs  as  civil  indi-  they  might  be  irom  the  very  lingular  circumaances  of 

vidiuis,  and  not  in  their  technical  capacity  as  members  the  cafe.     Among  others,   .Sir  George  Saviiie    in  an 

of  the  military.  addrel's  to  his  conftitncuts  fume  time  afterwards    dc- 

This  doctrine  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  clarcd,  that  he  confidcred  them  as  "  fully    ctfcdually 

nation  in  general,  and  was  very  freely  ctnfiired  both  and  abd.'.iitely  under  the  difcrtiion  and  power  of  a  m'. 

HI  news-papers  and  pamp!ilctt.     It  was  admitted,  that  litary  force,  which  was  to  art  without  waiting  for  the 

if  foldiers  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,    to  any  authority  of  the  civil  niagiilratcs." 
place  where  felonies  were  committing,  tluy  might  in-         A  letter  wriittn  by  lord  Amhcrft  to  licutcnant-colo- 

tcrfere,  as  well  as  others  of  the  king's  (ubjefts,  in  the  iicl   Twillcton,  who  commanded  the  troops  employed 

prevention  of  them.     Dm  this   was   a   ditfercnt  cafe  in  London  for  the  fuppreUion  ol  the  riots,  and  which 

Horn  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops  being  font  under  was  iinderfiood  to  be  an  order  for  difarming  the  citi- 

officcrs  coinmillioned  by  tiie  king,   and    with   orders  zeiis,  was  much  canvadcd  in  both  lioufes  of  parlia- 

to  ad  againft  riotous  and  difordcrly  pcrfons  without  ment.  The  letter,  however,  was  denied  to  have  fuch  a 

any  anthority  from  the  civil  magiflratc.     It  was  main-  meaning,  and  was  faid  to  be  levelled  only  at  difordcrly 

tained,  that  the  conflitution  of  England  knew  no  fuch  pcrfons  who  were  found  inarms.     It  excited,  nevcr- 

characler  as  a  mercenary  loldicr,  at  the  fole  will  of  thelefs,  no  inconliderable  alarm  ;   and  was  an  inducc- 

ihe  executive  power.     Soldiers  were  licld  to  their  du-  ment,  added  to  the  confidcration  of  the  late  riois,  to 

ty  by  laws  which  affeifled  no  other  part  of  the  com-  lead  a  great  number  of  citi/.cns  to  provide  themfcl'ves 

munity  :  and  no  foldicr,  as  fuch,  conld  be  employed  with  arms,  and  to  join  in  plans  of  military  allbcijtion, 

in  the  fervice  of  the  conllituiion,  without  a  jiarticular  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proteft  thenifclvcs  and 

aiS  of  parliament  in  his  favour.     The  idea  that  a  mi-  liie  city  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  future 

litary  man  was  convertible  into  a  foldier,  or  a  citizen,  inierpofition  of  the  military.  gj 

as  royalty  might   move  its  fceptre,  was  a  novel  idea,         We  mud  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  operations  Virioujcr- 

and  only  made   for  the  prefcnt  occalion.     Mercenary  of  the  war,  which,  uotwiilirtanding  the  powerful  con- gafcnicmi 

armies  were  undcrflood  to  confill  of  men,  who  had  ti-  fcJcracy  againft  Great  Britain,  fccined  rather  to  be  in  *'  '**>  *"• 

ther  detached  thcmfclves  or  been  forced  from  civil  lb-  her  favour  than  otherwife.     The  Spaniards  had  begun 

cieties.     Laws  wera   made  on   thofe  fuppofuiuns,  re-  their  military  operations  by  the  ficgc  of  Gibraltar, 

garding  their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  members  but  with   very  little  fucctfs  •  ;  and  the  clofe  of  the  •  See  C.t- 

year  1779,  and   beginning  of  1780,  were   attended  ra/»dr. 
with  foine  coiillderablc  naval  advantages  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.    On  the  rSth  of  December  1779,  tiie  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  Well-Indies 
captured  nine  fail  of  French  merchant  fliips,  which. 


of  civil  focicty  could  fubmit  to.  Soldiers  were  only 
tolerated  by  annual  bills,  and  undcrrepeatcd  pretences  ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  blending  them  with  the  common 
fubjectsof  the  flate,  and  giving  perfons  of  their  de- 
fcripiion  a  right  of  judging  on  its  moft  important  oc 


currences,  would  have  filled  our  anccftors  with  horror,  with  feveral  others,  were  under  tlic  cunvoy  of  fome 

The   laws  tolerated  an  army  for  certain  periods,  and  fhipsofwar.     Two  days  after  he  detached  rear  admi- 

uiidcr  certain  rrllriiffions  ;  but  there  was  no  law  which  ral  Rowley  in  purfuit  of  three  large  French  fliips,  of 

admitted  the  interhrcnce  of  the  military  in  any  of  the  which  he  had  received  intelligence,  and   which  were 

cpcra'ions  of  civil  govtrnnient.  fuppofed   to  be  part  of  Monf.  la  Mothe  Picquei's  fqua- 

It  was  acknowlcdgcil,  that  the  late  atrocious  riots  drun  returning  from  Grenada.     His  fuceefs  there  has 


had  rendered  an  extraordinary  exfrtion  of  power  ab- 
fi'iLiicly  neceflary  :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  con- 
ttaded,  that  the  interpolition  of  the  army  in  thofe 
Oiuraj;cs,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma- 
giilraic,  was  an  aft  of    prerogative    unconflitutional 


been  already  mentioned  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral other  velicls  were  taken  by  the  fame  fquadrott 
commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

On  the  8th  of  January   1 780,  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  been  intrufted  with  the  command  of 


and  illegal,  though  pcrfeftly  fcafonablc    and  bcncli-     a  fleet,  one  objed  of  the  dcllinaiion  of  which  was  the 
cidl.'  The  public  fafety  and  benefit   might  fomctimes     relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  12  fail  of  Spanifli  fliips. 


e.xciif^  exertions  of  power,  which  would  be  injurious 
and  tyrinnical  on  ordinary  occafions  :  but  the  nt- 
nioft  care  ll-.ould  be  taken,  that  fuch  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions fluHild  not  be  cllabliflied  as  precedents  which 
might   operate  very   fatally  to  the  conftitution.     An 


and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  licet  was  taken. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  after,  the  fame  for- 
tunate admiral  met  with  ftill  more  llgnal  fucccfs. 
On  the  1 6th  of  the  month  he  engaged,  near  Caj'c 
St  Vincent,  a  Sjjinilh  fleet,  confifling  of  11  fliips  of 


act  of  indemnity  to  the  niinillry,   therefore,  on  ac-  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 

count  of  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,   fliould  be  immedi-  The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  four  of 

attlypalfcd.     But  if  a  l.irge  (landing  army  was  kept  iheir  largefl  fliips  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gib- 

up,  and  the  king  was  undcrflood  to  be  invelled  with  raltar.     Thefc  were,  the  Phtrnix  of  80  guns  and   700 

a  power  of  ordering  the  troops  to  aft  difcretionally,  men,  on   board  wliich  was  the  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 

whenever  he  lliould  judge  proper,  without   any  autho-  Langara  ;   the   Monarca,  of  70  gnns  and  600  men, 

riiy  from  the  civil  magirtrate,  the  people  could  have  Don  Antonio  Oyarvide  commander;    the  Priiicelfa,  of 

no  potnuie  fecurity  for  their  liberties.     In  vain  might  70  guns  and  6co  men,  Don  Manual  dc  Leon  com- 


be their  apprals  to  the  courts  of  juflice  :   for  the  effica- 
cy of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  depend 
on  the  pleafure  of  tlie  prince. 
Many  were  filled  with  finiilar  apprehenfions,  and 


mander  ;  and  the  Diligentc,  of  70  guns  and  600 
men,  Don  Antonio  Al>oriioz  commander.  Two  o- 
tlicr  70  guns  fliips  were  alfo  taken  :  but  one  of  them 
was  driven  on  fliorc  on  the  breakers  and  lofl,  and  the 
4  S  3  other 
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r-ritiin.    other  was  likewife  driven  on  (liore,  bat  afterwards  re- 

' '•'"""' covered.     Four  fliips  of  the  line  cfcapcd,  and  the  two 

frigates:  but  two  of  the  former  were  nuich  damaged 
in  the  aftion  ;  in  tlie  coiirfc  of  which  one  Spanilh  iiiip, 
the  San  Domingo,  of  70  guns  and  600  men,  was 
blown  lip.  The  five  men  of  war  taken  were  remark- 
ably fine  Ihips  i  and  were  afterwards  completely  refitted, 
manned,  and  put  into  the  Englilh  line  of  battle.  The 
Sp.inilh  admiral  and  liis  officers  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain  up- 
on their  pirole  of  honour:  but  this  he  declined  for 
fome  time,  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Britifli  feamen  were  then  prifoncrs  in  Spain, 
who  ought  to  have  been  releafcd.  However,  after- 
wards receiving  affiirances  that  thefc  Ihould  be  imme- 
diately fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the  Spanilh  admiral 
and  officers  upon  their  parole  ;  and  the  prifoncrs  in 
general  were  treated  with  fuch  generofity  and  huma- 
nity, as  appeared  to  make  a  great  impreflion  upon  the 
court  of  IVIadrid  and  the  Spanifli  nation.  When  ad- 
xniral  Rodney  had  fupplied  the  garrifon  at  Gibraltar 
with  provifions,  ammunition,  and  money,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies  ;  having  Cent 
Jiome  par;  of  his  fleet,  with  his  Spanish  prizes,  under 
the  command  of  rear-admiral  Digby  ;  who  took  a 
French  man  of  war  on  his  return,  the  Prothee,  of  64 
guns  and  700  men. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  was  an  adlion  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  between  fome  French  and  Englilh  men 
of  war,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Monf.  de 
la  Mothe  Picquel,  and  the  latter,  being  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker's  fquadron,  under  that  of  commodore 
Cornwallis.  The  engagement  was  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  great  fpirit  ;  but  the  French  at  Icngtii  gave 
up  the  contrft,  and  made  the  beft  of  tlieir  way  for 
Cape  Franfois. 

Admiral  Rodney  having  arrived  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  his  majefty's  (liips 
at  the  Leeward  iflands,  an  aftion  happened  between 
him  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
count  de  Guichen,  on  the  17th  of  April.  The  Bri- 
tilli  fquadron  confifted  of  20  (hips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates  ;  and  the  French  fleet  of  23  fliips  of  the  line, 
and  feveral  frigates.  The  aftion  began  a  little  before 
one,  and  continued  till  about  a  quarter  after  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Admiral  Rodney  was  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  a  90  gun  fliip,  which  beat  three  of  the 
French  fliips  out  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  entirely 
broke  it.  But  fuch  was  at  length  the  crippled  conditi- 
on of  the  Sandwich,  and  of  feveral  other  fhips,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  purfuc  the  French  that  night  with- 
out the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  vidlory  was,  in- 
deed, claimed  on  both  fides  ;  but  no  fliip  was  taken  on 
either  :  and  the  French  retired  to  Guadaloupe.  Ad- 
miral Rodney's  Ihip,  the  Sandwich,  had  fufFered  fo 
much,  that  for  24  hours  flie  was  with  difficulty  kept 
above  water.  Of  the  Britifli  there  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  120,  and  353  were  wounded. 

On  the  i;th  of  May,  another  aftion  happened  be- 
tween the  fame  commanders.  It  did  not  commence 
till  near  fcven  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  fliips  having 
engaged,  which  were  foon  feparated  ;  and  the  whole 
ended  in  nothing  decifive.  Of  the  Britifli  21  were 
killed,  and  100  wounded.  The  fleet  met  again  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  mouth,  when  another  adion  cn- 


fued  ;  but  this  alfo  terminated  without  any  material    IVitain. 

advantage  on  either  fide.     In  tlic  laft  engagement  47  ' " ' 

of  the  Britifli  were  killed  and  193  wounded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  accounts,  the  total  of  their  lofs, 
in  thele  three  adions,  amounted  to  158  killed,  and 
820  wounded. 

It  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  for  Great 
Britain,  that  the  French  flioukl  have  fo  formidable  a  fleet 
in  the  Weft-Indies  :  and  this  great  force  ot  the  enemy 
was  augmented  in  June,  by  being  joined  with  a  Si)aiiifli 
fquadron  near  tlie  iiland  of  Dominica.  The  French  and 
Spanifli  fleets,  when  united,  amounted  to  36  fail  of 
the  line.  They  did  not,  however,  attack  any  of  the 
Britifli  illands,  or  even  reconnoitre  the  fleet  uuder  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Pvodney,  which  then 
lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  lllet  buy.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  that  admiral,  and 
fo  fenfible  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  of  his 
fervices,  that  the  houfcs  of  aifembly  of  St  Chrifto- 
pher's  and  Nevis  prcfented  addrclfes  to  him,  teilifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  fccurity  they  enjoyed  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  fpirited  and  Icafonable  exertions. 

In  the  month  of  June,  admiral  Geary,  who  com- 
manded the  grand  fleet,  took  twelve  valuable  merchant 
fliips  bound  from  Port  an  Prince  to  Bourdeaux  and 
other  ports  of  France  :  But  in  the  month  of  July  a 
very  important  and  unexpeifled  capture  was  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  whicli  could  not  but  excite  much  alarm 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  8th  of  Aiiguft,  captain 
Moutray,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramilies 
of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  the  trade  bound  for 
the  Eaft  and  Weft-Iiuiies  under  convoy,  had  the  mif- 
fortime  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding 
day.  The  Ramilies  and  the  two  frigates  efcaped  :  but 
the  reft  were  fo  completely  fiirroundcd,  that  five  Eaft 
Indiamen  were  taken,  and  jo  nierchaiit  fliips  bound 
for  the  Wefl-Indies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely 
valuable  :  it  was  one  of  the  molf  complete  naval  cap- 
tures ever  made  ;  and  was  a  heavy  ftroke  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
ilon  behaved  to  their  prifoncrs  with  great  attention  and 
humanity  ;  and  appeared  difpofed  to  make  an  adequate 
return  tor  the  generous  treatment  which  their  country- 
men had  experienced  from  admiral  Rodney.  This  lofs, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  capture  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards, 
where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  gain- 
ed by  the  viflors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commo- 
dities, 25  quintals  of  quickfilver,  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  extraft  the  precious  metals  from 
their  ores  ;  the  lofs  of  which  confcquenily  rendered 
their  mines  ufelefs. 

But  while  the  Britifli  were  making  the  moft  vigo- 
rous ef[i)rts,  and  even  in  the  main  getting  the  better 
of  the  powers  who  oppofcd  them   fairly  in   the  field, 
enemies  were  raifed  up  throughout  all   Europe,  who, 
by  reafon  of  their  afting  indlreftly,  could  neither  be       647 
oppofed   no  refifted.     The  pov\'er  which  moft  openly  Account  of 
manifefted  its  hoftile  intentions  v.as  Holland  ;    but  be-  ^^^  arni^d 
fides  this,  a  moft  formidable  confederacy,  under  ihe"^"'"''^" 
title  of  the  armed  neutrnlity,  was  formed,   evidently 
with  a  defign  to  crufli  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  this  confederacy   the  emprefs  of  RulTia  declared 
herfclf  the  head  ;  and  her  plan  was  intimated  on  the 
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Itriciiii.    j6th  of  February  1 710,  in  a  declaration  addrcflcd  to 

■ •^-^  the  courts  of  London,  Verfaillcs,    and   M.iilrid.     In 

this  piece  it  was  obfcrvcd,  that  thouj^h  Iroin  tlie  con- 
duct of  lier  imperial  majeUy  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  iier  fulijctts  would  liave  been  allowed  pcaceubiy 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  tiieir  indudry,  and  ot  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  all  neutral  nations,  experience 
had  proved  the  contrary  :  her  imperial  majclty's  fub- 
jc6ts  iiad  been  often  molclled  in  their  navigation,  and 
retarded  in  their  operations,  by  the  fliips  and  priva- 
teers of  the  belligerent  powers.  Her  imperial  niajclly 
therefore  declared,  that  (he  found  herfelt  under  the 
necclfiiy  of  removing  thofc  vexations  which  were  of- 
fered to  the  commerce  of  RulTia,  as  well  as  to  the  li- 
berty of  commerce  in  general,  by  all  the  means coin- 
patii)le  with  her  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  fub- 
jects  :  but  before  Ihe  came  to  any  fcrious  meafurcs, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  new  mifundcrllandings,  llie 
thought  it  jiill  and  equitable  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  the  principles  which  liie  had  adopted  for 
her  conduct,  and  whicli  were  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing propofitions : 

r .  That  neutral  fliips  fliould  enjoy  a  free  navigation, 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  oa  the  coalts  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers. 

2.  That  all  cfFcct*  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the 
belligerent  powers  Ihould  be  looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  fuch  neutral  thips,  excepting  only  fuch  goods  as 
were  ftipulaicd  contraband. 

3.  Her  imperial  majefty,  for  the  proper  iinderftand- 
ing  of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  11.  of  her 
trcatv  of  commerce  with  Great-Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  oilier  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf- 
fia  in  1734,  it  is  faid,  "  The  fubjcLls  of  either  party 
may  freely  pafs,  rcpafs,  and  trade  in  all  countries  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  fhall  be  at  enmity  with  the  other 
of  the  faid  parties,  places  aftnally  blocked  up  or  bcfieged 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not  carry  any  warlike 
ftores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  :  as  for  all  other  ef- 
feifts,  their  fliips,  paflfengers,  and  goods,  Ihall  be  free  and 
unniolellcd.  Cannons,  mortars,  orother  warlike  uten- 
fils,  in  any  quantity  beyond  what  may  be  necelfiry  for 
the  (liip's  provifion,  and  may  properly  appertain  to  and 
be  judged  necelTary  for  every  man  of  the  Ihip'screw, 
or  for  each  paffcnger,  (liall  be  deemed  ammunition  of 
war;  and  if  any  fuch  be  found,  they  may  fcize  and 
confifcaie  the  fame  according  to  law  :  but  neither  the 
vcll'el,  pafTcngers,  or  the  relt  of  the  goods,  Ihall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing 
their  voyage."  The  fame  enumeration  of  the  goods, 
ftipnlated  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Great-Britain  and  Ruflia  in  1766. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  charartcrizes  a 
port  blocked  up,  that  denomination  (hould  not  be 
granted  but  to  fuch  places  before  which  there  were 
adually  a  number  of  enemy's  fliips  Itationed  near  e- 
nough  fo  as  to  make  its  entry  dangerous. 

5.  That  thefc  principles  fliould  fcryc  as  rules  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  fcntenccs  upon  the  legality  of 
prizes. 
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Her  imperial  majefty  declared,  that  flie  was  firmly 
refolvcd  to  maintain  thefe  principles  ;  and  that  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  honour  of  her  Hag,  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  fubjci'ls,  flic 


had  given  orders  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  part  of  her    IVii.iB. 

naval  forces.     She  added,    that   this  meafiirc  would  * ' 

have  no  inriucnce  on  the  Ilriifl  and  rigorous  neutrality 
which  Ihe  was  refolved  to  obfervc,  fo  long  as  flic  flioiilj 
not  be  provoked  and  forced  to  depart  from  her  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  and  impartiality.  It  was  only  in 
that  extremity  that  her  fleet  would  be  ordered  to  art 
wherever  her  honour,  intercft,  and  necefliiy  Ihould 
require.  This  declaration  was  alfo  communicated  to 
the  States-general  by  prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  the  emprcfs  of  Ruffia  ;  and  flic  invited 
them  to  make  a  common  caufc  with  her,  fo  far  as 
fuch  an  union  might  fcrve  to  protect  commerce  and 
navigation.  Similar  communications  and  invitations 
were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  of  Stock- 
holm, and  of  Lifbon,  in  order,  it  was  faid,  that,  by 
the  united  care  of  all  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  the 
navigation  of  ail  the  neutral  trading  nations  might  be 
cftablilhed  and  legalized,  and  a  fyilein  adopted  found- 
ed upon  juftice,  and  which,  by  its  real  advantage, 
might  ferve  for  rules  at  future  ages. 

The  memorial  of  the  emprcfs  of  Rufl^ia,  though  very 
unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Great-Britain,  received 
a  civil  anfwer  from  that  court :  but  by  other  pov,  ers 
it  was  received,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  much  more  cordiality.  In  the  anfwer  of  ihc 
king  of  France  it  was  faid,  that  "  what  her  imperial 
majefly  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers  was  no- 
thing elfc  than  the  rules  prefcribed  to  the  French  navy  ; 
the  execution  whereof  was  maintained  with  an  cxa^l- 
nefs  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe."  He  cx- 
preifcd  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
her  imperial  niajefty  ;  and  declared,  that  from  the  niea- 
fures  flie  had  now  adopted,  "  folid  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjefls,  but  alfo 
to  all  nations."  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
alfo  formally  accedeil  to  the  armed  neutrality  propnfed 
by  the  emprefs  of  Rulfia,  and  declared  their  perfect 
approbation  of  her  fentimcnts.  The  States-general 
did  the  fame:  but  on  account  of  that  llownefs  of 
deliberation  which  prevails  in  the  couniils  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  not  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
that  their  concurrence  was  notified  to  the  court  of 
Ruflia.  It  was  refolved  by  the  powers  engaged  in 
this  armed  neutrality  to  make  a  common  caufc  of  it 
at  fea  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  li:ould 
violate,  with  rcfpcct  to  neutral  iiaiioui,  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  of  the  em- 
prefs of  Ruflia.  j^j 

But  though    the  Britifli  roinirtry  could  not  openly  Origiu  cf 
engage  in  a  war  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  tht  w»r 
they   determined   to    take    feverc   vengeance    on  the  *■<'> 'he 
Dutch,  whofc  ingratitude  and  perfidy  now  became  a  J^'""' 
general  fubjeft  of  fpcculation.     It   has  already  been 
obferved,  that,  ever  lince  the  commencement  of  hofli- 
litics  with  the  Americans,  the  Dutch  had  fliowu  much 
partiality  towards  thew.     This  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer- 
cantile people  could  be  fappofed   to  produce:  Frequent 
memorials  and  rrmonftraiiceshad  of  confequenee  }  iilcd 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  breach   gradnaily 
grew  wider  and  wider,  until  at  lad  matters  came  10 
an  ex:remiiy,  by  a  difcovery  that  the  town  of  Amfler- 
dain  was  about  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
America.    This  happened  in  the  beginaing  of  Scp- 
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r.riuin.    tcmbcr  I  7^0,  by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately 

' »'— '  prefident  of  the  American  Congrefs,  ami  who  had  been 

cinpowercd  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Holland.  Mr  Laurens  hinifelf  was  inllantly  commit- 
ted prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  and  a  fpirited  rc- 
monllrance  was  made  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  re- 
quiring a  formal  dilavowal  of  the  tranfaflion.  To 
this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  obtained, 
than  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into  confidcra- 
tion  according  to  the  forms  and  nfages  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  a  reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature  of 
their  government  would  admit. 

Such  an  equivocal  anfwcr  could  not   by  any  means 
be  fatisfaftory  ;  and  therefore  the  moll  vigorous  niea- 
fures  were  refolvedon.    On  the  25th  of  January  17S1, 
it  was  announced  to  the   houfe,  that  his  majclly  had 
been  obliged  to  dirett  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal 
to  be  iiTued  againft  thf;  States-general  and  tlicirfubjcfts. 
For  the  caufes  and  motives  of  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
fpect,  he  referred  to  a  public  manifello  againfl  that  re- 
public, which  he  had   ordered   to  be  laid  before  the 
houfe.      The  charges  againfl  the  republic,  however, 
were  brierly  fummed  up  by  lord  North  in  his  fpeech 
on  the  occaiion.     The  flates,  hefaiJ,  in  open  violation 
of  treaties,  had  not  onlyrefufed  to  give  Great-Britain 
that  afliftance  which  thofe  treaties  iutitled  her  to  claim 
when  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  but  had  alfo, 
in  dircift  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contributed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  furniOi  France  with  warlike  ftores, 
and  had  alfo  at  length   thought  proper  to  counienancc 
the  magiflracy  of  Amilerdam  in  the  infult  which  they 
had  offered  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  a   treaty 
with   the  rebellious  colonies  of  Great-Britain,  as  free 
snd  independent  flates.    By  the  treaty  of  1678,  it  was 
flipulated,  thnt,  in  cafe  Great-Britain  was  attacked  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  fhe  had  a.   right  to    take  her 
choice  of  cither  calling  upon  the  States-general  to  be- 
come parties  in  the  war,  and  to  attack  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  within  two  months,  or  of  requiring  an  aid  of 
6000  troops,  and  20  fliips  of  war,  which  the  States 
were  to  furnifll  immediately  after  the  claim  was  made. 
But  though  this  eountry  had  always  prefervedher  faith 
with  Holland,  yet  that  republic  had  refufed  to  fulfil 
the  ter;ns  of  this  treaty. 

His  lordfliip  farther  obferved,  that  the  States-gene- 
ral had  fuffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  pirate, 
acting  without  legal  authority  from  any  acknowledged 
government,  to  bring  Britilli  fhips  into  their  ports,  and 
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to  refit  there  (a).  A  rebel  privateer  had  alfo  been  fainted    Brlt&in. 

at  the  Dutch  illand  of  St  Kulfatius,  after  Ihc  had  been  ' ■^ — 

futi'ercd  to  capture  two  Briiifli  lliips  within  cannon-lhot 
of  their  forts  and  caftles.  A  memorial  was  prefcntcd 
at  the  Hague  in  June  1779,  on  ihe  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid  Britain  was  entitled 
to  require  by  the  treaty  of  1678;  but  of  this  not  the 
leall  notice  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Slates.  Two 
oilier  notices  had  fmce  been  delivered,  each  of  which 
met  witli  the  fame  reception.  The  Briiilli  niinillry 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  States  to  a 
true  fenfe  of  iheir  interell ;  and  when  the  necellhy  of 
the  cafe  compelled  them  to  fcize  on  Dutch  fliips  car- 
rying (lores  to  France,  they  had  paid  the  full  value  for 
the  cargoes,  and  returned  the  Ihips;  fo  that  neither  the 
private  merchant,  the  private  adventurer,  nor  the 
States,  had  fulfi^red.  France  only  had  felt  the  incon- 
venience, by  her  bcingdeprivcd  of  that  alhllancc which 
flie  would  have  received  from  thofe  cargoes. 

With  rcfpedl  to  an  obfervation  that  had  been  made, 
that  the  treaty  laid  before  the  houfe,  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contemplative  projeft,  his  lordfliip  remarked,  that  it 
was  aflually  ligncd  and  fealed  ;  the  names  of  Van  Ber- 
kel  the  penlionary  of  Amllerdam,  and  Monf.  de  Ncu- 
ville,  a  merchant  and  burgefs  of  that  city,  being  fub- 
fcribed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magiflracy  of  Amfler- 
dam,  and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  commiffioner  or 
agent  for  the  Congrefs  ot  America.  The  States-gene- 
ral had  alfo  refufed  to  pay  the  Icaft  attention  to  the  re- 
quifition  in  his  majefly's  memorial,  delivered  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  noiice  Ihuuld  be  taken  of 
Van  Berkcl  and  his  alfociates;  fo  far  as  fuch  a  rcfufal 
could  be  implied  by  a  contemptuous  filence.  As  to 
the  principal  magiflrates  of  Amllerdam,  they  were  fo 
far  from  difavowing  the  fad,  or  attempting  to  palliate 
it,  that  ihey  gloried  in  the  whole  tranfaCrlion ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  declared  even  to  the  States-general,  that  what 
they  had  done,  was  what  their  indifpenfable  duty 
required. 

His  lordfliip  added,  that  he  lamented  the  necefllty 
of  a  war  with  Holland;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unavoidable  meafure.  He  confelTed  the  fnuation 
of  Britain  to  be  truly  alarming ;  but  when  he  con- 
fidered  the  powerful  fland  that  had  already  been  made 
againll  the  moil  alarming  confederacy  that  had  ever 
been  formed  againll  Great-Britain,  the  little  fucccis 
that  ixic  enemies  of  that  country  had  met  with  in  all 

their 


(a)  This  man,  who  had  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  lord  Selkirk's  houfe,  had  landed  in  1778  and  plundered 
it  of  the  plate,  but  without  doing  any  farther  mifchief.  The  aaion,  however,  was  very  difagreeablc  to  his 
own  party;  and,  at  the  de  fire  of  Dr  Franklin,  the  plate  was  afterwards  rcflored.  After  this  exploit,  heat- 
tempted  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  but  without  fucccfs.  In  1779,  he  made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft 
of  Ireland,  but  without  committing  any  aft  of  hodility.  His  people  indeed  carried  off  fome  fluep  and  oxen, 
but  their  captain  paid  liberally  for  what  they  had  taken.  In  the  month  of  September  1779  he  appeared  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  with  feveral  prizes.  They  advanced  up  the  Frith  above  the  illand  of  Inchkeiih,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  Leith.  His  dellgn  was  flippofed  to  have  been  to  burn  the  fljipping  there ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attempting  this  by  a  (Irong  weft  wind  ;  and  fuch  meafures  were  alfo  taken  for  ihe  defence  of  the 
harbour,  by  erefting  batteries  and  otherwife,  that  he  would  probably  have  mifcirried  had  any  attempt  been 
made.  On  leaving  the  coail  of  Scotland,  he  fell  in  with  the  Scrapis  and  Scarborough,  bolh  of  v,  hich  he  took 
after  a  moft  defperate  engagement;  by  which  nil  the  velfels  were  reduced  alinoil  to  wrecks.  Thefe  were  car- 
ried into  a  Dutch  harbour;  and  it  was  this  tranfaiJlion  to  which  lord  North  now  alluded.  He  was  called  a 
pirate,  on  account  of  his  not  being  at  that  time  properly  furniflied  with  a  comrailhon  either  from  France  or 
Araelica,  though  this  was  denied  by  the  oppofite  party. 
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Bjltain.    their  various  attempts  agaiiift  it,  and  the  fpirit  and  re-  haviour  in  this  aaion.     When  admiral  Parker's  ficet 

^ '  fources  of  the  nation,   the  puMic  profpeas  appeared  to  arrived  at  the  Nore, his  majcny,  in  order  10  leflify  his 

hira  much   Ids  gloomy  than  fome  gentlcnun  thought  fcnfe  ot  his  merit,  went  on  boird  his  (hip,  with  ihc 

proper  to  rt-prcfeni  them.  The  ditiicidiics  were  certain-  avowed  delign,  as  it  is  faid,  of  confcrrine  on  him  the 

ly  great  ;  but  he  tniilcd  ihat  they  were  by  no  means  in-  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  this  the  admiral  thought 

fiipciable.     He  was  neither  delirousof  concealing  their  proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  wa^  generally  fuppofed,  that 
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magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet  them,  great  as  liiey  n-.ull 
be  acknowledged  ;  becaufe  he  was  convinced,  that 
when  the  force  of  the  country  was  f;illy  cxtncd,  it 
was  equal  to  the  contefl;  ;  and  that  the  only  me  jus  of 
obtiining  an  honoural)le  and  a  juft  peace,  was  to  fhow 
tlieinfclvcs  capable  of  c.irrying  on  the  war  with  Cpirii 
and  with  vigour. 

Before  this  national  refolution,  however,  could  pof- 
fibly  have  been  communicated  olhcially  to  the  naval 
connnandcrs  in  the  Wefl-lndies,  the  Dutch  were  actu- 
ally attacked.  The  dcfcncelefs  illand  of  St  Eiillatius 
was,  on  the  3d  of  February  1781,  fummontd  by  ad- 
miral Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  to  furrcnder  to  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  hour  given  to 
conlider  of  it.  The  inimenfe  property  on  the  i!lai:d 
was  couKicited,  and  a  falc  inltitutcd,  with  fuchcircum- 
ftances  of  apparent  rapacity,  as  not  only  became  the 
fubjca  of  a  dilcunion  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon 
the  nation,  whether  jullly  or  not  we  pretend  not  to 
determine,  the  ill  will  of  all  Europe*. 

The  Dutch  nation  fecm  not  in  the  prefent  cafe  to 
have  beiiaved  with  any  degree  of  prudence.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  provoking  conduft  towards  Britain,  they 
had  made  no  preparations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  at- 
tacked. Notwitlirtanding  this  inactivity,  however,  it 
ftill  appeared  that  they  retained  ilieirancient  valour,  and 
were  in  fact  the  molt  formidable  naval  enemies  Britain 
had  to  contend  with.  By  the  month  of  Auguit  1781, 
they  had  equipped  a  confiderable  Iquadron,  the  com- 
mand of  which  ivas  given  to  rear-admiral  Zoutman. 
On  the  jih  of  that  month,  this  fquadron  fell  in 
with  [he  Britifh  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Hyde 
Parker.  The  force  commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
confilted,  according  to  their  own  account,  ofoncfliip 
of  74, one  of  68,  one  of  64,  three  of  54,  andonc  of  44, 
bclidcs  frigates  ;  but  the  Englifli  account  reprefents 
the  Dutch  fleet  as  confiltingof  eight  iwo-dccked  ihips 


this  veteran  olficir  was  much  difgufled,  that  morelliips 
hail  not  been  fent  10  him,  for  which  he  had  applied, 
and  which  he  conceived  might  have  been  fparcd,  and 
whereby  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete viclory. 

Thus  ike  war  was  flill  carried  on  in  various  pans  of  the 
globe  ill  fuch  a  manner  as  fecmcd  to  evince  the  impof- 
fibility  of  crulhiiig  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  any 
force  whatever.  In  Europe  the  utmolt  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  able  to  produce  nothing  mere 
than  the  annual  parade  of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  cha;:- 
ncl.  This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Bri- 
tifli  fleet  fo  formidable  that  the  allies  never  durft  at- 
tack them.  The  ftatcs  of  Holland  had  drawn  out  their 
force  ;  and  this  too  was  oppofed  by  one,  which,  if  iii- 
fufficicnt  to  conquer,  was  at  lead  able  to  prevent  their 
effciiling  any  thing  detrimental  to  Britain.  In 
the  £aft-Indies  the  united  powers  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  conquered,  and  the  Dutch  fetilcments 
had  futfcrcd  fevcrely*.  In  the  year  1781,  however, 
the  Britifh  naval  power  in  the  Weft-Indies  fcemcd  to 
fmk,  and  fome  events  took  place  which  threatened  a 
total  ruin  of  the  empire  in  ihrfe  pans.  This  was 
owing  to  the  vafl  fuperiority  of  ihc  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  whom  that  of  Britain  was  now 
fo  far  outnumbered,  that  they  could  not  atehieve  any 
thing  of  confcquence.  An  incfTcaiial  attempt  on  the 
illand  of  St  Vincents*  was  made  by  admiral  Rodney  ; 
and  an  indecifive  engagement  took  place,  April  28th 
1 78 1,  between  admiral  Hood  ard  the  count  de  Graflc  ; 
the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  advantageous,  wis 
certainly  honourable  to  Britain,  as  the  French  had  a 
fuperiority  of  fix  (liips  of  the  line.  The  damage  done 
to  the  Britilh  lliips  having  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Barbadoes  to  refit,  the  f'reuch  took  that  opportunity 
to  make  a  defccnt  on  the  illand  of  Tobagof.  The  go- 
vernor, Mr  Fergufon,  made  a  gallant  rifillancc  ;  but 
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No  gun  was  fired  on  either  tide  till  they  were  within     was  at  lafl- obliged  to  furrender,  as  no  j'rofptCt  of  fuc 


the  dift.ince  of  half  mufket  fliot.  The  aaion  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  an 
unceafing  fire  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Both 
fides  fought  with  equal  ardour,  and  little  advantage 
was  gained  on  either.  When  the  heat  (  f  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  both  fquadrons  lay-to  a  confiderable 
time  near  each  other,  when  the  Dutch  fliips  of  war 
with  their  convoy  bore  away  for  the  Texel  ;  and  the 
Englifli  fliips  were  all  too  much  difabled  to  follow  them. 
A  Dutch  74  gun  fliip  funk  loon  after  the  aaion.  On 
board  the  Britifli  fleet  104  were  killed  and  ;?59  wound- 
ed ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  probably  greater. 
Admiral  Zoutman,  in  the  account  of  the  cng.agement 
tranfmined  by  him  to  the  Stadtholder,  faid,  that  his 
men  "  fought  like  lions  ;"  and  ii  was  fan!  by  the  Bri- 
tifli admiral,  in  the  account  fent  by  him  to  the  admi 


cours  appeared.  On  his  return  to  Englancf  he  com- 
plained loudly  that  the  illand  had  been  unneceflarily 
loft.  Admiral  Rodney  had  fent  rear-admiral  Drake 
with  fix  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  (bme  troops 
10  the  alliftance  of  the  illand  ;  but  they  were  fent  too 
late,  and  the  il!;iiid  had  capitulated  before  any  rclici Was 
afforded  it.  In  a  letter  of  admiral  Rodney,  wliich  was 
publilhcd  in  the  ga/eiic,  fome  furprile  was  exprelied, 
that  the  place  had  furrcndcred  fo  foon :  upon  whicli 
governor  Fergufon  publilhed  an  account  of  the  fiegc, 
ligned  with  his  name,  in  all  the  London  papers,  ia 
which  he  recriminated  on  the  admiral.  The  gover- 
nor's narrative  was  fo  prrlpiciious,  fo  apparcnily  faiis- 
facfory,  and  his  charge  at^.iinll  the  admiral  fo  flrong, 
that  it  was  thought  incumbent  on  the  latter  10  vindi- 
cate his  ronduot  ;  but  no  anfwer  to  the  governor's  ac- 
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rally    that,  "  his  majefty's  officers  and  men  behaved  cufaiion  ever  appeared, 

wiih'great  bravery,  nor  did  the  enemy  Ihow  lefs  gal-  Belidcs  the  inconveniences  which  the  Britifli  Wefl- 

laniry."     The  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  pro-  India  illands  fuffered  in  confequcnce  of  the  war,  it  was 

moted    honorary  rewards  were  given  to  the  principal  alio  a  misfonune  to  lome  ol  iliera  that  they  were  invol- 

ofliccrs,  and  two  months  pay  to  tiie  men,  for  their  be-  vcd  in  doniclUc  difriitc!=,  occalioucd  by  ibeir  diiiaiisfac- 

'                                                    2  iioa 
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Brrtjm.    tion  at  the  condiiijt  of  their  governors.     This  was  par- 

' ^^ '  ticiilarly  the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadocs,  in  both 

which  iQands  there  were  frequent  coniells  about  tliis 
time  between  the  houfes  of  alfcinbly  and  the  governors. 
But  the  remonllanccs  of  the  inhabitants  on  thisfubjtc^ 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  from  ihofc  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  atForJ  them  relief  :  for  it  fcemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  maxim  with  the  Briiilh  admi- 
iiiftration  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  any 
complaints  from  the  fuhjcds  of  the  empire,  refpefling 
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loudly  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  afllHance  of  par-  Bri»»Hi, 
liament,  in  order  to  fruflrate  the  defigns  of  their  cne-  *■  " 
mies,  which  were  equally  prejudicial  10  the  real  inte- 
refls  of  America,  and  to  thofc  (••'^  Great  Britain.  At 
the  clofc  of  the  fpeech,  his  majclly  obfervcd,  that  a- 
mong  the  many  ill  confequences  which  attended  the 
continuation  of  the  preftnt  war,  he  fincerely  regretted 
the  additional  burdens  which  it  mufl  unavoidably  bring 
lipon  his  faithful  fubjeds  :  but  he  flill  declared  his  per- 
fect convi(5tion  of  the  juflice  of  his  caufe  ;  and  that  he 
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any  abufe  of  authority, from  whatever  quarterthey  might  had  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  fup- 
come,  Ireland  only  excepted;  and,  with  relprtt  to 
that  kingdom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little  from 
the  high  tone  they  were  accullomed  10  allume,  by  the 
powerful  and  energetic  arguments  of  the  Irilh  volun- 
teers.    See  Ireland. 

The  great  and  decifivc  flroke,  however,  which  hap- 
pened this  year,  was  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis, 
with  the  divifion  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
Other  events,  indeed,  were  fulhciently  mortifying.  The 
province  of  Weft  Florida  had  been  reduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards; Minorca  was  belicged  by  them  with  an  appa- 
rent impodibility  of  holding  out;  the  ilhiud  of  St  Eulla- 
tius  was  furprifed  by  ihe  French;  and  in  fliort  every 
circumftance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  neceflity  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  and  deftrutlive. 

All  the  difafters  that  had  yet  happened,  however, 
were  not  futficient  to  induce  the  minilhy  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fchcme  of  war  with  the  colonies.  The 
parliament  met  011  the  27[h  of  November  17S1.  It  has 
already  been  oblerved,  that  in  the  year  17S0  the  mini- 
ftry  had  received  fuch  a  lignal  defeat  as  fcemed  toprog- 
iiollicate  the  ruin  of  their  power.  They  had  indeed 
afterwards  acquired  a  majority,  and  the  extreme  ter- 
ror produced  by  the  riots  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  eftablilhtiient  of  their  authority.  The  remem- 
brance of  what  had  palTed,  however,  moft  probably  in- 
dticed  them  to  a  dilFolution  of  parliament  ;  while  the 
fucceifes  at  Charleftovvn  and  other  parts  of  Ainerica, 
once  more  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  both 
656  houfcs.  But  the  difafters  of  the  year  1781  involved 
King's  them  in  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  diftrefs.  In  the 
fpeech  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
Nov.  1781.  ^yar  \v33  ftill  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  reftlcfs  am- 
bition which  firft  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and 
people  to  coinmence  it,  and  which  ftill  continued  to 
difappoint  his  earneft  delire  and  diligent  exenions  to 
reftore  the  public  tranquillity.  But  he  iliould  not  an- 
fwer  the  truft  committed  to  the  fovercign  of  a  free 
people,  nor  make  a  fuitalile  return  to  his  fubjefls  for 
iheir  zealous  and  affeflionate  attachment  to  him,  if  he 
confented  to  facrifice,  either  to  hisown  defire  of  peace, 
or  to  their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  thofe  eliential 
rights  and  permanent  intercfts,  upon  the  maintenance 
and  prefervation  of  which  the  future  ftrength  and  fecu- 
rity  of  Great  Britain  muft  depend.  The  events  of  war 
he  faid,  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  his  arms  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  that  pro- 
vince. No  endeavours,  he  added,  had  been  wanting  on 
his  part  to  extinguifli  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  his 
enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  reftore  to  his  deluded  fubjefts  in 
America  that  happy  and  profpcrous  condition  which 
they  bad  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience  to  tlie 
laws  !  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called 


port  of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  and  liy  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exer- 
tion of  the  faculties  and  refources  of  his  people,  he 
flioutd  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  blelTing  of  a  fafc  and 
honoiuablc  peace  to  all  his  dominions. 

A  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the 
ufual  ftylc,  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
was  urged,  tiiat  a  durable  and  advantageous  peace 
could  refult  only  from  the  firm,  vigorous,  and  unremit- 
ting profecation  of  the  war.  TJic  prefcnt  was  not  the 
time  to  rclinquifli  hope,  but  to  refolve  upon  exertion. 
By  defpair  we  (hould  invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us ; 
and  it  would  ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people, 
whofe  refources  were  yet  powerful  and  numerous,  to 
fubmit  where  they  fliould  refift  ;  to  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  their  political  importance  ;  and  to  tarnifli, 
by  indolent  pufdlanimity,  the  national  and  dear-bought 
glories  both  of  remote  and  recent  oeras,  inftead  of 
oppofing,  with  augmented  force,  a  combination  whole 
inveterate  efforts  to  throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  F.urope 
the  whole  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britain,  were 
ftreugthcned  by  the  late  victory  over  lord  Cornwallis 
in  Virginia.  But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  unanir.ilty,  fo 
requifite  at  one  of  the  moft  alarming  and  important 
periods  in  the  Britiili  annals,  were  to  arife  within  the 
walls  of  parliament,  and  thence  todifFufeiifelf  through- 
out the  body  of  the  people,  the  gloom  that  hovered 
round  us  would  rapidly  difperfe,  and  great  fucccfles 
would  conduft  the  nation  back  to  all  its  priftine  fplen- 
dor  and  felicity. 

This  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Burke.  The  latter  remarked,  that  if  there  could  be  a 
greater  misfortune  than  had  already  been  undergone 
by  this  kingdom  in  the  prefent  difgraceful  contcft,  it 
was  hearing  men  rife  up  in  the  great  affembly  of  the 
nation  to  vindicate  fuch  meafures.  If  the  miniftry 
and  the  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experi- 
ence ;  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
the  voice  of  God  make  them  wife;  what  had  this  fal- 
len and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any  thing 
could  tend  to  dejeft  the  people  of  England,  to  make 
them  defpair  of  iheir  fituation,  and  relign  ihenifelves 
to  their  fate,  it  muft  be  to  receive  information  that 
their  minifters,  after  all  that  had  been  fufiercd,  were 
yet  determined  to  go  on  with  the  American  war.  A 
battle  might  be  loft,  an  cnterprize  might  mifcarry,  an 
iiland  might  be  captured,  an  army  might  be  loll  in  the 
beft  of  caufes,  and  even  under  a  fyftcm  of  vigour  and 
forefight  ;  bfcaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wifdom  and 
bravery  of  man,  w.is  in  the  hands  of  Heaveii  :  and  if 
either  or  all  ihefe  calamities  had  happened  in  a  good 
caufc,  and  under  the  anfpices  of  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
lion,  a  brave  people  would  not  defpair.  But  it  was 
not  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.     Amidft  all  their  fufferings 
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Dntain.    and  their  misfortunes,  they  favv  nothing  fo  diftrefTing 

■  as  the  weaknefs  or  wickediielsof  theiriniiiidcrs.  They 

fctmed  llill  iletcrmined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and 
without  forcfight,  in  this  war  of  calamities  ;  for  every 
thing  tliat  liapiicned  in  it  was  a  calamity.  He  con- 
lidcrcd  them  all  alike,  viiilories  and  defeats;  towns 
taken,  and  towns  cvacuiied  ;  new  generals  appointed, 
and  old  generals  recalled  ;  "  they  were  all  alike  cala- 
mities in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  fpurrcd  us  on  to  this  fa- 
tal bufinefs.  ViiStories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats  made  us 
dtfperate,  and  both  iuftigaied  us  to  go  on.  They 
were,  therefore,  both  calamities;  and  the  king's 
fpeech  was  the  greateft  ralamiiy  of  all ;  for  the  king's 
fpccch  fliowcd  us  the  difpofiiion  of  the  minilkrs  :  and 
this  difpofition  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch  ;  but  to  go  on, 
ro  plunge  us  deeper,  to  make  our  fituation  more  dlf- 
graceful  and  more  unhappy." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  dcl)ate,  it  was  contended  on 
tlie  part  of  adminirtraiion,  and  particularly  by  lord 
North,  that  by  the  aJdrcfs,  as  originally  propofed, 
the  houfe  did  not  pledge  tiicmfelves  to  any  continuance 
of  the  American  war:  but  this  wasflrongly  denied  by 
the  gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However,  the  point  was 
at  laft  decided  in  favour  of  minillry  by  a  majority  of 
216  to  129;  and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried  as  origi- 
nally propofed. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers,  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  w.is  made  by 
lord  Soutlianipton,  and  fcconded  by  lord  Wallingham. 
It  was  vigoroufly  oppofcd  by  the  earl  of  Shclburne  ; 
who  obfcrved,  that  feven  years  had  now  clapfcd  fince 
blood  was  tirll  drawn  in  America  ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  prefent,  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  continually  growing  worfe.  "  A  long  progrefs  in 
the  war  had  left  us  in  a  fituation  in  which  there  were 
no  advantages  10  confolc;  but  dangers  and  calamities, 
had  arifen,  which  were  unknown  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftilities.  Of  nearly  87,000  men 
fcnt  to  America,  how  few  had  returned!  What  trca- 
fnres  had  been  in  vain  expended  !  What  enormous  debts 
accumulated !  The  mod  liberal  national  fupplies 
had  been  followed  by  nothing  but  calamities;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniflry  manifefted 
a  want  of  fyliem  and  of  intelligence."  Among  other 
inftances  of  mifmanageracnt,  his  lordfliip  remarked, 
that,  "  inllead  of  blocking  up  the  French  fleets  within 
their  own  harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them 
on  their  putting  out  to  fea,  we  had  iuflcrcd  ilitm  10 
fail  far  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  diftant  fcttlc- 
ments;  and  when  they  had  acquired  this  great  advan- 
tage, we  (lowly  followed  their  powerful  armaments 
with  incoufiderable  fquadrons,  and  fcarcely  ever  reach- 
ed the  place  of  dcltinatioii  till  the  cnterprizes  of  the 
enemy  were  totally  accomplilhed."  His  lordfliip  alfo 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  earl 
Cornwallis  was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture  of  St 
Kuflatius.  As  to  the  firther  profccution  of  the  war 
with  the  leaft  profpcct  of  fuccefs,  it  was  tot.illy  inipof- 
fible :  the  nation  was  loo  nnich  exhaultcd  both  of 
men  and  money  :  recruits  were  not  to  be  jirocured  for 
the  army  ;  and  as  to  the  navy,  if  they  had  the  1-cft  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  r.blcfl  board  thni  ever 
fat,  it  was  iuipoTible  to  provide  for  all  ihc  diftsnt  frr- 
vices  of  fo  extrnfivc  a  war.  The  reafon  was  obvious. 
The  tine  navy  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the 
Vol.  III. 


conclul"on  of  the  lafl  war  had   been  fufTced  to  rot  arJ 
moulder  away;  while  Krancc  and  Spain  had  recraitcd  ' 
and  repaired  their  marine  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  peace. 

Among  other  ftridurcs  on  miuiflcrial  conduft.  It  wai 
obfervcd  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  at  prefent 
fcarcely  a  ftventli  part  of  the  people  were  rcprefentcd, 
while  all  the  rem  liiider  had  no  concern  whaicvcr,tither 
virtually  or  individually,  in  the  management  of  tlieir 
own  affairs;  which,  their  lordlhips  well  knew,  the  con- 
llitution  of  this  country,  as  originally  framed,  gave 
them  a  right  to  have.  He  appealed  to  the  houfe, 
whether  many  of  their  lordlhips  did  not  name  the 
members  for  fcveral  boroughs,  and  whether  the  repre- 
fcntaiivcs  v.'cre  not  chofcn  only  by  the  nianagement  of 
two  or  three  burgclTes.  Were  this  point  reformed, 
his  grace  declared,  that  he  fliould  Aill  expeft  to  fee  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  fomc  portion  of  its  for- 
mer greatnefs.  He  had  alfo  made  fomc  obfervations  on 
the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  fiiid,  been  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  To  prove  its  mifcbievous  tendency, 
he  inftanced  the  declarationofihelateearl  of  Chatham, 
who  confelfed  to  the  houfe,  that  "  lie  was  duped  anJ 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the 
cabinet,  before  he  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  his 
feet."  His  grace  likewifc  laid,  that  though  it  was 
the  middle  of  a  war,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  recommend 
it  mod  ftrenuoully  to  government,  immediately  to  fez 
about  curtailing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  that  as 
much  as  poflible.  He  recommended  that  arras  fliouIJ 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofes 
ofdomeftic  defence;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
in  this  cafe,  they  would  aft  wiih  greater  power  and 
fuccefs,  than  even  the  moft  numerous  military  forces. 
He  alfo  advifeJ  withdrawing  the  troops  from  America, 
augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  poflible,  and  fending 
fuch  fuccours  to  the  Weft-India  Illands  as  might  enable 
them  eft'eiflually  to  refill  any  attempts  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Stormont  defended  the  addrefs  as  originally 
propofed  ;  and  obfcrved,  that  the  language  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne  was  proper  to  be  licld  by  any 
prince  worthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
fent;  and  the  long  cftablilhed  cuflom  rendered  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  had  been  moved  the  fit  arfwcr  to  it. 
The  prefervation  of  America,  as  a  dependent  part  of 
the  Briiilli  empire,  was  too  important  10  be  rclinquilh- 
ed  ;  and  the  prefent  crifis,  fo  far  from  jollifying  de- 
fpjir,  called  for  redoubled  ardour,  and  lor  iuimediatc 
exertion. 

The  lord-chancellor  faid,  that  the  prefent  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  like  all  others  at  the  commencement 
of  a  feflion,  was  no  more  than  a  brief  (late  of  the  na- 
tion, delivered  in  the  ancient  (tyle  of  corap<iliiion,  and 
conformably  to  eftabliilied  uf.ige,  from  almort  the  firft 
exiftence  of  a  parliament  ;  and  as  to  the  addrefs,  its 
language  not  being  fpecilically  binding,  ihcir  lordriiips 
might  vote  in  favour  of  it,  wiihnui  pledging  ihcm- 
felves  to  fupport  any  future  minillrrial  mcafurc  what- 
ever. The  houfe  at  length  divide<l,  when  lord  Shel- 
burne's  amendment  was  rejeftcd  by  a  majority  of  7J 
to  51.  A  ftiort  proteft  againft  the  addrefs  was  enter- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marqtiii  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  eirl  Fitzwilliam  ;  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  dillVnied,  "  for  reafons  too  often  urged  in 
vain  for  i!ie  lafl  feven  years  againft  the  ruinous  profe- 
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cuiion  of  the  unjiift  war  carrying  on  by  his  majefly's 
minifters  againil  the  people  of  North  America,  anil  too 
fatally  contirnicd  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  late 
liifgracefiil  lofs  of  a  fccond  army,  10  fland  in  need  of 
repciiiion." 

Though  minifters  thus  fncceeded  in  carrying  the  ad- 
drcfl'cs  in  the  ulual   form,   they  did  not  meet  with    the 
like  Riccefs  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
After  the  debate  on  the  number  of  feamcn,  which  was 
fixed  at  100,000  for  the  enfuing  year.  Sir  James  Low- 
ther  moved  as  a  refolution  of  the  boiife,  "  That  the 
againft.  the  war  carried  on  with  America   had  been  ineffcftual  (or 
American    [],£  parpofes  for  which  it  was  undertaken ;  and  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  by  force  of 
arms  would  be  in  vain,  and   mull  be   injurious  to  this 
country  by  weakening  her  powers  to  refill  her  ancient 
and    confederated  eneinies."       This    was  fupportcd 
by  a  number  of  arguments  interlarded  with  the  moll 
fevere  rcrieclionson  miniflcrial  conduft.    In  ilie  courle 
of  this  debate  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  with  evident 
truth,."  that  every  ftate  of  coiifequence  in  Europe  with- 
held its  fuccours,  and   left  us  to  contend  alone  againft 
a  multitude  of  enemies ;  fo  that  we  thould   fearch  in 
vain  for  an  ally  from  one  corner  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
other.     As  to  the  American  war,  in  which  the  minif- 
try  fo  madly  perlifted,  it  was  not  like  a  war  between 
two  rival,  or   two  neighbouring  dates,  about  a  barrier 
or  a  boundary  ;    a  contell  which,  however  it  ended, 
could  not  detraft  much  from  the  importance  or  weight 
of  either.     It  was  a  war   in  which   the  conclulion  of 
every  cainpaign  was  againft  us  ;  in  which  we  weaken- 
«d  no  enemy  by  our  etibrts  ;   in  which  we  had  fufiered 
every  thing  without  gaining  any  thing.     The  Ameri- 
can war  had  been  a  war  of  delulion  from  the  beginning 
to   the  end.     Every  promife  had  been  broken,  every 
aflertion  had  been  falfilied,  every  objefl:  had  been  com- 
pletely given  up.     The  miniftry   had   faid  one  thing 
one  day  ;  and  the  next  day  they  had  come  down  again, 
and  with  grave  faces  faid  what  was  diredly  contrary. 
But  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  tothcfe  dekifions;  not 
the  lead  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  now  remained  ; 
the  period  was  therefore  come,  when  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  necelfary  that  the  parliament  ftoiild  interfere,  in 
order  to  avert  that  ruin  with  which  this  unhappy  coun- 
try was  fo  immediately  threatened." 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  lord  North  ;  who  faid, 
plan  of  war  that  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  it  mud  put  an 
rropofedby  end  to  the  American  war  in  every  fliape,  and  even 
LordNoith  cripple  the  hands  of  government  in  other  refpccl;.  It 
would  point  out  to  the  enemies  of  this  country  what 
were  to  be  the  mode  and  operations  of  the  war;  and 
thus  inform  the  enemy  in  what  manner  they  might 
heft  point  their  operations  againd  the  country  during 
the  next  campaign.  Great  Britain  mull  not  retain 
any  pod  in  the  colonies ;  for  that  would  be  confidered 
as  one  mode  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  Americans 
10  obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  nianifed,  that 
there  might  be  a  neccffity  of  retaining  certain  pods  in 
America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying  on  the 
war  againd  France  and  Spain  ? 

With  refpeft  to  the  American  war  in  general,  his 
lordlhip  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  un- 
fortunate ;  but  he  aiErmed,  that  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  which  had  attended  it,  though  of  a  mod  fe- 
rioiis  and  fatal  nature,  were  matters  rather  to  be  de- 
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plored  and  lamented  as  the  events  of  war,  in  thein-     Uritair, 

felves  perpetually  uncertain,  than  to  be  afcribed  to  any  '~ — ' 

criminally  in  mmiders.     He   had  always  conlidrred 
the  American  war  as  a  war  of  the  mod  cruel  neccffity  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  as  a  war  commenced  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  jud  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.     He  would  alfo  venture  to  de-  1 
clare,  that  as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  fellow- 
fubjccls,  fo  it  W'as  particularly   dillrefling  to   himfelf. 
He  had  always  confidered  it  as  the  heavied   calamity 
of  his  life  ;   and  if,  at  any  lime,  a  facritice,  not  only  of 
the  emoluments  of  his  lituation,  but  even  of  the  whole 
of  his   private  fortune,  could  have   purchafed  for  his 
countiyalafe  and   honourable   peace,  he  would  have 
made  that  facrifice  with  the  utmod  cheerfulnefs,  and 
thought  the  opportunity  of   oflcring  it   the   greatcft 
blcffing  which  could  polTibly  have  befallen  him.     His 
lorddiip  added,  that  though  he  totally  difapproved  of  the 
motion,  yet  he  was  willing  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  not  be  wife  nor  right  to  go  on  with 
the  American  war  as  wc  had  hitherto  done;  that  is, 
to  fend  armies  to  traverfe  from   the  fouth  to  the  north 
of  the  provinces  in  their  interior  parts,  as  had  been 
done  in  a  late  cafe,  and  which  had  failed  of  producing 
the  intended  and  the  defired  effeft.                                       fi^p 

This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  warwasasmuch  Oppofedby 
difapproved  of  as  the  other;  nor  indeed  did  it  feem  to  general 
be  generally  believed  that  any  material  alteration  was  Burgoyne. 
to  take  place  in  the  minillerial  fydem.  General  Bur- 
goyne  obferved,  that  declaring  a  dcfign  of  maintain- 
ing pods  in  America,  of  the  nature  of  New-York,  was 
declaring  a  delign  of  ofTenfive  war;  and  that  fuch  a 
maintenance  of  pods  would  prove  an  improvident  and 
a  prepoderous  war.  The  great,  if  not  the  only  pur- 
pole  of  keeping  places  of  arms  upon  an  enemy's 
coad,  and  efpecially  upon  a  continent,  mud  be  for  of- 
fenfive  war.  During  the  glorious  adminidration  of 
the  carl  of  Chatham,  a  place  of  arms  was  intended  to 
be  edabliflied  at  St  Malo's ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
edabliflied  at  Belleille  upon  a  more  extenlive  view  than 
that  of  a  mere  inlet  into  the  country.  It  made  a 
powerful  diverfion,  and  drew  a  great  military  force 
from  Germany,  to  proteft  the  whole  range  of  coaft 
from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk,  which  was  threatened  by 
an  embarkation  from  that  place  of  arms.  But  the 
circumdance  which  rendered  that  menace  againd  the 
French  coad  either  praflicable  or  formidable  was, 
our  dominion  of  the  fea.  At  that  refpleiident  asra, 
our  naval  flag  rode  in  the  very  bays  of  France  as  fe- 
curcly  as  if  anchored  at  Spiihead  ;  and  a  few  frigates 
would  have  convoyed  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  any 
one  point  of  the  French  or  Spanifli  coad.  This  then 
could  be  produced  as  a  jud  precedent  for  a  place  of 
arms.  But  what  other  precedents  exided  ?  The  com- 
mand of  a  drait,  by  which  it  was  polfible  either  to  give 
an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  divide  the  ports  of  an 
enemy.  Of  fuch  a  nature  was  Calais,  which,  together 
with  Dover,  kept  fcparate  as  often  as  we  thought  pro- 
per the  great  ocean  and  the  German  fea.  Such  alfo 
was  Gibraltar  ;  a  place  of  arms  that  gave  a  virtual  fu- 
pcriority  to  the  navy  of  England,  though  with  an  in- 
ferior number  of  fhips,  as  feparating  the  ports  of  the 
hoiife  of  Bourbon  in  the  ocean  from  their  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  preventing  the  jtinftion  of  their 
fleets.     But  New- York,  as  a  place  of  arms,  could  an- 
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fwer  no  poffiblc  pnrpofe  but  to  feed  an  impraaicable 
war,  and  multiply  that  lyllcin  of  contrads,  loans, 
and  influence,  which,  after  having  operated  to  the  lofs 
of  every  dependence  of  the  country,  was  ready  10  give 
the  tinal  blow  to  the  laft  remains  ot  property  and  liber- 
ty in  the  country  iifclf. 

The  general  added,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  touched 
his  original  upon  the  principle  of  the  American  war.  The  im- 
principlcs  pradicability  of  it  was  a  fuflicient  juftification  for  fup- 
conceniing  porting  the  prefcnt  motion.  But  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was 
wrong,  though  he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  wlien 
he  formerly  engaged  in  the  fervice  in  America.  He 
had  been  brought  to  this  coMvit'linii,  by  obferving  the 
uniform  condud  and  behaviour  of  the  people  ot  Ame- 
rica. "  Pailion,  prejudice,  andintcrelt,  might  operate 
fuddenly  and  partially;  but  when  we  fa w  one  prin- 
ciple pervading  the  whole  continent,  the  Americans 
rcfohitely  encountering  diffiailty  and  death  for  a  courfe 
of  years,  it  mull  be  a  Ilrong  vanity  and  prefuniption  in 
our  own  minds,  which  could  only  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right.  It  was  rcafon,  and 
the  finger  of  God  alone,  that  implanted  the  fame  fcn- 
liment  in  three  millions  of  people.  He  v-'-dd  alien 
the  truth  of  the  fart  againlf  all  wliich  citlicr  art  or 
contrivance  could  produce  to  the  contrary.  He  was 
likewife  now  convinced,  upon  comparing  the  conduct 
of  the  minirtry,  as  time  had  developed  their  lyftem,  that 
the  American  war  formed  only  a  part  of  a  general  de- 
fign  levelled  againfl  the  couflitution  of  Britain  and 
the  general  rights  of  mankind." 

After  fome  farther  debate,  Sir  James  Lowther's 
motion  was  rejeded  by  a  ni-'joriiy  of  220  to  179. 
This,  however,  was  a  majority  in  wliich  the  minillry 
had  little  reafon  to  exult  ;  as  it  was  fufilcicnily  appa- 
rent, from  the  numbers  who  voted  againfl  adniinillra- 
tion,  lliat  the  uninfluenced  fcnfe  of  that  lioufc  was 
clearly  and  dccihvely  againll  any  farther  profccution 
of  ihe  American  war. 

Other  arguments  to  the  fasie  purpofc  with  thofe  of 
general  Burgoyne,  juft  mentioned,  were  ufed  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  eftimates.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, the  fecrctary  at  war  informed  the  houfe,  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  army,  including  the  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  required  for  the  fervice  of  theyeari783, 
would  amount  to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the 
parliament  had  to  provide.  The  fum  required  for 
thcfc  troops  for  pay,  cloalhing,  and  other  articles,  a- 
mounted  to  four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty 
ihoufand  pounds.  This  military  force  exceeded  that 
of  the  laft  year  by  4074  men;  and  the  exiicncc  was 
confcqutnily  greater  by  29,067!.  ijs.  The  increafe 
was  occafioned  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  al- 
ready fcnt,  or  then  going,  to  the  Kall-Indics.  But  the 
expcncc  of  thofe  troops  was  to  be  rcimburfcd  by  the 
Eall-lndia  company. 

Afterfome  farther ftatenicnts  relative  to  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  and  its  expcncc  had  been  made 
by  the  fecrctary  at  war,  colonel  Barrc  rofe,  and  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  that  the  t-ftimatcs  of  the  ar- 
my which  were  laid  before  that  houfe  were  fcandalous 
and  cv^'livc.  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of 
non-clfedive  men  than  were  dated  in  the  cftimaics.  In 
fa<5l,  they  amounted  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  .nrmy.  Tlie 
houfe  lliould  alfo  recoiled,  that  the  cftimatcs  lying  on 
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the  table  did  not  cotnpofe  the  whole  of  the  expencci  of    l-rinin. 

the  army  ;  for  exiraordinaries  of  feveral  millions  were  '-^- 

yet  to  come.  Neither  were  the  men  under  the  feveral 
defcripiions  given  by  the  fecrctary  at  war  the  whole 
number  of  military  force  employed.  Other  troopi 
were  employed  folcly  at  the  difcreiion  of  the  minifter, 
and  paid  irregularly  and  unconftituiicually,  wijhont 
the  alfcnt  or  knowledge  of  the  Icgillaiure  ;  particularly 
the  provincial  corps  in  America,  amounting  to  nine 
thouland  men  in  aitual  fervice,  the  flaienient  of  which 
force,  tliough  it  had  been  called  for  from  year  to  year, 
was  never  brought  into  the  eftimates. 

With  rcfpcd  to  the  army  cfiimatcs,  the  colonel  pro- 
ceeded 10  obfcrve,  that  in  many  inftances  ibey  were 
filled  with  fuch  abandoned  impolitions,  that  there  ap- 
peared an  adual  defign  to  treat  inquiries  from  the  par- 
liament with  fovcreign  contempt.  Several  regiments, 
of  which  the  number  of  men  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred,  were  fet  down  at  eight  hundred  ;  and  others 
not  having  more  than  fifty  were  mentioned  in  the 
cfiimatcs  as  confifling  of  five,  lix,  or  feven  hundred 
men.  Indeed,  too  large  a  part  of  the  armies,  for 
which  that  houfe  bad  been  perfuaded  to  give  their 
votes,  exilled  only  upon  paper.  Araongft  other  regi- 
ments, the  royal  Englilh  fufdeers  had  not  even  a 
fourth  of  their  complement.  The  royal  Scoth  fufileers 
were  in  a  worfe  predicament.  Their  number  fell  ihort 
of  even  one  hundred  men.  The  60th  regiment  was 
ftated  as  amounting  to  3500  men,  wiicn  the  fad  was, 
that  it  did  not  conlift  of  i  joo  ;  and  many  others  might 
be  enumerated  in  the  fame  lituaiion.  The  fiatement 
of  the  eftimatcs  relative  to  garrifur.s,  particularly  ihofc 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  equally  dclufive  and 
overcharged. 

Lord  George  Gcrmaine  faid,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  provincial  corps  had  not  been  included  in  the  cAi- 
inates  was,  that  I'omc  Iharc  of  the  public  money  might 
be  fpared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  cftabliihmrni  for 
thefe  troops.  They  were  raifcd  and  paid  in  a  manner 
by  much  the  moll  oeconomical  for  the  nation.  They 
were  folely  under  the  managtnicnt  of  the  commander 
in  chief;  and  an  officer,  called  the  iiij'piCir-gtneriil  of 
till  provincial  corps,  regularly  took  care  to  miifler  them 
from  time  to  time  ;  nor  was  a  liiigic  man  paid  for,  if 
not  in  adual  employ.  His  lordlhip  alfo  informed  the 
houfe,  that  the  minilLry  were  unaninioully  of  opinion, 
that,  confidering  the  prefcnt  fituaiion  of  aHiirs,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  rit^ht  to 
continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  which  it  had  huirrio 
been  conduclcd  ;  and  therefore  that  a  frrfli  army  would 
not  be  lent  to  Inpply  the  place  of  that  captured  at 
York-town  under  carl  Cornvvaliis. 

Sir  George  Savillc  expretl'ed  the  flrongefl  difappro* 
bation  of  any  farther  profccution  of  the  American 
war,  or  of  railing  any  more  troops  for  that  purpufc. 
He  adverted  to  the  intimaiion  which  had  been  f;ivrn 
by  the  niiniflry,  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  American  war.  This,  he  faid, 
was  in  fact  telling  the  houfe,  that  tiiry  were  driermi- 
red  to  profccutc  the  war  with  all  ihc  Iceble  efforts  of 
wliich  they  were  yet  capaWr.  Kvery  linprrnJiccd 
and  fcnlible  obfcrver  mull  perceive,  thai  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  condud  rcfcmkUd,  if  it  did  not  indicate,  the 
violence  of  infaniiy.  General  Conway  declared,  that 
he  entirely  difapprovcd  of  a  continuance  of  the  Amc- 
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Britain,    ricaii  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wiihed  that  it  might  to- 

' ^ '  tally  ctalc.     lie  eagerly  dci'ircd  the  recal  of  the  llceis 

and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for  an  entire  and  imme- 
diate prevention  of  thofe  calamities  which  had  almolt 
completed  the  deftruftion  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
fidered  an  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as 
a  fcvere  mistortiinc,  and  a  dtbafing  (Iroke  againll 
"Great  Britain  ;  but  of  the  two  evils  he  would  choofe 
the  lead,  and  he  would  fubniit  to  the  independence  of 
America.  In  fliort,  he  would  almofl  yiclil' to  any  cir- 
cumllance  whatfoevcr,  rather  than  pcrlill  a  day  longer 
in  the  proftcution  of  fo  pernicious  a  war.  Ideas  had 
been  itarted  relative  to  a  war  of  ports,  among  which 
New-York  had  been  particularly  mentioned.  But  on 
what  military  authority  did  the  minillry  prefume  lo 
think  that  New- York  was  tcnible  ?  What  garrifon 
would  be  able  to  maintain  it  ?  The  divcrlity  of  mili- 
tary opinions  given  on  this  fubjeft  ferved  rather  to 
alarm  than  to  convince.  To  fecure  New-York,  the 
poireffion  of  Long  llland,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  in 
lengLh,  isabfoluitly  neccflary  ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not 
conlider  himfelf  as  ftcure.  Notwithftanding  thcfc  and 
other  arguments,  however,  the  quellion  was  carried  in 
favour  of  miniftry  by  a  confiderablc  majority,  and  the 
fupplics  were  voted  accordingly. 

BtfiJes  the  grand  queftion  for  and  againft  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  war,  feveral  other  matters  of 
fmaller  moment  were  agitated  this  fcffion  ;  particular- 
•  See  EttJIa-  ly  ilic  affair  of  St  Euftaiius  *  as  already  mentioned,  an 
tiuj.  inquiry  into  the  Hate  of  the  navy,  and  into  the  caufes 

of  the  bad  fuccefs  in  the  American  war.     All  thcfc 
queflions  were   carried  in  favour  of  miniflry,  though 
not  without  a   flrength  of  oppofition  they   had  never 
experienced   before.      A    motion    for   cenfuring   lord 
Sandwich  was  loll  only  by  236  to  217  ;   and  fo  gene- 
ral did  the  delire  of  a  change  of  adminiftration  now  ap- 
pear, that  it  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  furprizc   that 
66z       the   prcfent  miiiifters  Ihould   fiill  retain  their  places. 
Debate  on   Nothing  could  fet  in  a  more  ftriking  point  of  view  the 
admitting    deteftaiion  in  which  they  were  held,   than  the  extreme 
Lord  averfion  fliown  at  admitting  lord  George  Germaine  to 

George  ^j^^  dignity  of  peerage.  On  this  occalion,  the  Min- 
tolit  in  the  1^^"  bufincfs  was  not  only  ripped  up,  bur  after  his  ac- 
houfe  of  tudl  invelliture,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  feat  in  the 
Peers.  houfe,  under  the  title  of  lord  vifcount  Sackville,  a  fe- 
cond  debate  enfued  relative  to  the  difhonour  the  peers 
had  fuftained  by  his  admilFion  into  their  houfe.  It 
was  moved  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that  "  it 
was  reprebenlible  in  any  minifter,  and  highly  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  to  advife  the 
crown  to  exercife  its  indifputable  right  of  creating  a 
peer,  in  favour  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  heavy 
cenfure  of  a  court  marflial,"  which  was  particularly 
flated  in  tlic  motion,  and  alfo  the  public  orders  given 
out  on  the  occafion  by  the  late  king.  The  marquis 
urged,  that  the  houfe  of  peers  being  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, it  behoved  them  mofl  carefully  to  prefcrve  that 
honour  uncontaminatcd,  and  to  endeavour  to  mark 
out,  as  forcibly  as  pofiible,  the  difapprobation  which 
they  felt  at  receiving  into  their  aflembly,  as  a  brother 
peer,  a  perfon  lligmatized  in  the  orderly  books  of  e- 
very  regiment  in  the  fcrvice.  The  earl  of  Abingdon 
obfervcd,  that  he  could  not  help  conceiving,  that,  al- 
though there  was  not  a  right  of  dcftioH;  there  was 


and  muft  be  a  right  of  exclufion  vtfled  in  ih.it  Iioufe,    I'ritaiii. 
when  tile  adnulUon  of  any  peer  happened  to  be  againll  *       ^ — 
the  fenfe  of  their  lordlhips.      His  judgment  ot  this 
arofc  not  only  from  the  idea,  that  that  houfe  was  pof- 
fciltd  of  original  rights,  as  independent  of  the  crown 
as  of  the  people  ;   but  from  the  circumllance  of  their 
being  the  hereditary  counfcllors  of  the  crown,  againll 
the  fenfe  of  whom,  he  held,  the  crown  could  not  of 
right  exert  iifelf.     His  lordlhip  declared,  that  he  con- 
fidercd   the  admiflion  of  lord   George  Germaine  to  a 
peerage,  10  be  no  Icfs  an  iiifiitferable  indignity  to  that 
houfe,  than  an  outrageous  infult  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  was  an  indignity  to  that  houfe,  becaufe  it  was  ron- 
nefting  them  witli  one  whom  every  foldier  was  forbid- 
den 10  alfociate  with.     It  was  an  infult  to  the  people  ; 
for  what  had   the  perfon  railed  to  the  peerage  done,  to 
merit  honours  fupcrior  to   his  fellow-citizens  ?       He 
liad  only  one  claim  to  any  kind  of  promotion  ;  and 
that  was,  that  he  had  undone  his  country,  by  executing 
the  plan  of  that  accurfcd,  invifible,  though  efRcicnt  ca- 
binet, from  whom,  as  he  had  received  his  orders,  lb  he 
had  obtained  his  reward. 

Lord  Sackville  declared,  that  he  neither  knew  by 
whole  3'  e' "e  he  had  been  railed  to  ihis  dignity,  nor 
thought,  mat,  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  minifter  was  in  the  Icalt  needful. 
To  heftow  honours  was  the  peculiar  and  univerfally 
admitted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  provided  that  the 
panics  advanced  to  them  were  competent  to  receive 
them.  This  he  infilled  was  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The 
fentcnce  of  the  court-martial  was  flaied  as  the  ground 
of  the  objeftion  againll  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ; 
but  even  fucli  a  fenrence  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
difabiliiy  whaifocver.  Twenty-three  years  had  clapfed 
Jince  the  court-martial  which  fat  upon  him,  had  pro- 
nounced that  fentence  ;  and  he  fliould  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  of  their  lordlhips,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
ioard  and  unfair  circumfianccs  which  accompanied  his 
trial,  had  been  long  accuflomcd  to  behold  this  bullnels 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.  Alfailed  by  an  exccfs  of 
acrimony,  at  Itaft  equal  to  any  that  a  Britilli  officer 
could  have  experienced  from  enemies  at  onee  impla- 
cable and  uiijull,  he  was  condemned  unheard,  and  pu- 
nilhed  previoully  to  his  trial.  In  thefe  circumflances, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  challenged  his  accu- 
fers  to  come  forward  ;  that  lie  provoked  inquiry  ;  and 
that  he  infifted  upon  a  triaC  He  was  afliired  at  the 
time,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  court-martial 
(liould  even  prove  capital,  it  would  be  carried  into 
cxccuiioH  :  but  no  intimations  of  this  kind  could  dif- 
fnade  him  from  infilling  that  a  trial  fhould  take  place  ; 
and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  candour  and  equity 
of  their  lordlhips  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  behaviour,  under  fuch  circumflances,  could  only 
refill t  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  innocence.  To  the  fen- 
tence of  it  he  had  fubmittcd  ;  and,  as  the  refult  of 
fuch  fiibniilfion,  he  thought  that  he  had  then  acquit- 
ted himfelf  to  his  country  and  to  the  public.  At  the 
prefent  moment,  it  was  extremely  fipgular,  that  al- 
though neither  the  charge,  nor  the  defence,  nor  the 
evidence,  nor  in  (hort  any  one  part  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial,  was  before  their  lordlhips,  they  were  call- 
ed upon  to  put  the  fentence  a  fccond  time  in  force  a- 
gainll  biin.     He  irullcd,  however,  that  their  lordlhips 

would 
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Kritii:!.  would  call  to  mind  ihc  occurrences  whicli  had  taken 
'■"^~~~' place,  with  reflect  to  liimfclt,  ftiblciiuent  to  ih.it  pe- 
riod. In  I  765,  not  more  than  four  years  alter  the  trial, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  adininillraiion.  Prc- 
vioiidy  to  his  acceptance  of  tlic  propolitions  then  made 
to  hint  that  he  Oiould  licar  a  p.irt  in  adminiftration,  it 
was  agreed  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  coaii- 
cil-board.  There  he  accordingly  took  his  feat ;  and 
thenceforward  confidcrcd  fiich  a  circumflance  as  vir- 
tually a  repeal  of  the  lenience  of  the  court-martial. 
A  revifion  of  the  proceedings  of  tlic  court-martial  was 
now  unattainable;  for  tiuring  the  fpace  of  a:?  years, 
the  period  of  time  which  had  clapl'td  fmce  liie  trial, 
every  member  who  had  fat  upon  it,  except  one,  had 
been  dead  and  buried.  An  attempt  to  invelligatc  the 
motives  which  artuaied  the  fcveral  members  of  the 
court  was  ec|ually  impra6ticablc.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, their  lordlhips  would  be  of  opinion,  that  lie  was 
fully  competent  to  receive  the  title  which  his  foverci"u 
had  been  gracioully  pleal'ed  to  bellow  upon  him  ;  and 
that  it  was  neither  expedient,  necelfary,  nor  becoming 
for  that  houfe,  to  Hy  in  the  face  of  the  crown,  or  to 
oppofe  its  indifputable  prerogative,  becaufe  it  had  ad- 
vanced an  old  and  faithful  fervant  to  th;-  dignity  of  a 
feat  among  their  lordlhips. 

The  duke  of  Riciimond  obfervcd,  that,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  liic  III.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  exprefsly  Hated,  in  every  new  patent  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peer,  that  fuch  creation  was  made  'd'ith  ihs 
coiifiiit  uf  parlittmeiit ;  nor  did  a  lingle  inftance  occur, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  of  any  title  being 
granted  without  the  particular  acquicfcence  of  the  houfe 
of  lords.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  ilie  crown 
carried  with  a  confiderably  Icfs  rellraining  hand  this 
exercifc  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  during  the  latter  ceras, 
it  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  inconttllable  and 
cftablilhed  right.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient principles  of  the  Briiilli  conlhiution  had  fct  boun- 
daries to  rclhain  this  cxcrcilc  of  the  perogativc  ;  and 
that  formerly  a  legal  difability  was  not  the  only  cir- 
cumdancc  which  might  amount  to  a  dirijualitication  for 
the  peerage.  Sonic  inlinuations  liad  been  thrown  out, 
rcfpcfting  the  dccifion  of  the  court-martial,  whicli 
were  far  from  being  well  grounded.  When  the  court- 
martial  took  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the 
criminalty  or  the  innocence  of  the  noble  vifcoimt,  the 
times  were  not,  as  had  been  rcprefcntcd,  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  clamour  or  of  facflion.  He 
obfervcd,  that  their  lordlhips  were  not  ignorant,  that 
the  noble  vifcount  relied  a  confidcrable  part  of  the 
vindication  of  his  behaviour  at  the  batlle  of  Mindeii, 
upon  the  fuppofedexillencc  of  a  llriking  variation  inthe 
orders  delivered  fron\  prince  Ferdinand  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  It  was  underllood  that  the  tirll 
order  was,  that  the  cavalry  fliould  advance;  and  the  fc- 
cond,  that  //v  Britijh  cavalry  lliould  advance.  Yet,  even 
under  the  fuppofcJ  contraditfory  orders,  it  was  evident 
that  the  noble  lord  lliould  advauce;  and  certainly,  the 
dillance  being  Ihort  he  enjoyed  a  fulficient  fpace  of 
time  for  obedience  to  his  inllruilions.  Lord  South- 
ampton, who  delivered  one  of  the  mclfages,  was  now 
prcfcnt  in  the  houfe ;  and  it  lliould  fccm,  that  he  had 
no  choice,  on  this  occallon,  but  to  acknowledge  cither 
that  he  did  not  properly  deliver  fuch  orders  10  the  noble 
vifcount,  or  that  the  Utter,  having  properly  received 
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them,  negleacd  to  obey  thcra.  But  whatever  difficulties  Britain. 

might  have  arifcn,  during  the  endeavours  lodticrminc  '~~^' ' 

exadly  bow  much  time  had  aftually  been  loll,  in  confc- 
qucncc  of  the  non-compliance  of  the  noble  vifcount  with 
the  orders  which  he  received,  his  grace  faid,  ib^t  he 
could  with  much  facility  have  folved,  what  all  ihc  wit- 
ncllcs  examined  as  to  this  point  were  not  able  pofiiively 
to  determine.  If,  as  he  was  fumnioncd  to  appear  upon 
the  trial,  his  dcpofuion  had  been  called  for,  he  could 
have  proved,  becaufe  he  held  all  the  while  his  watch 
within  his  hand,  and  fcldoin  ccafed  to  look  at  it,  that 
the  time  loll  when  the  noble  vifcount  delayed  10  ad- 
vance under  pretence,  that,  receiving  fuch  contra- 
diiilory  orders,  it  was  impoilible  for  hitn  10  difcovcr 
whether  he  ought  to  advance  with  the  -oi-^t/f  cavalry, 
or  only  with  the  Britilli  cavalry,  was  mc  hour  and  a 
half.  It  was,  ihcrefurc,  extremely  evident,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  brought  up  the 
cavalry  from  the  diflancc  of  a  mile  and  af]'urttr; 
in  coiifcquence  of  which,  by  joining  in  the  battle,  they 
might  have  rendered  tlit  victory  more  brilliant  and  de- 
cilive.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  this  cavalry,  the  en- 
gagement was  concluded.  Such  was  the  tellimony, 
his  grace  faid,  which,  having  had  the  honour  to  fervc, 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  under  prince  Ferdcnand  of 
Brunfwick,  he  mull  have  borne,  if,  being  fummoncd, 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  had  thought  proper 
to  have  exatnined  him  on  the  trial.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cuniftanccs,  the  noble  vifcount  could  have  litile  rcafon 
to  complain  of  the  fcntcnce  of  the  court-martial,  of 
the  orders  which  followed,  or  of  tlie  lofs  of  his  com- 
niiinon. 

The  motion  was  powerfully  fupi'oricd   by  other  ar- 
guments, both  by  ihe  duke  of  Richmond   himlilfand 
other  peers;   but,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  nujori-       gg, 
ly  of  95   againft  28.     A  protcil  was  cnitred,  figncd  I'roicii'a- 
by  nine  peers,    in  which  the  fcntence  and   the  public  giirft  re- 
orders were  particularly  ftatrd  ;  and  in  which  they  de-  «'»in; 
clarcd   that   they  "could  not  look  upon  the  railing  to'"'"- 
the  peerage  a   perfon   fo  circumllanced,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  mcafure  fatal  to  ihc  inierclls  as  well  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  digniiy   of  that 
hi'ufe  ;   infulting  to  the  memory  of  the  Ijte  fovercign, 
and  likcwife  to  every  fiirviving  branch  of  the  ilhilinous 
houfe  of  Brunfwick;   repugnant   to  every  principle  of 
military   difcipline,  and  diredly  contrary  to  the. main- 
tenance  of  tlie   honour  of  that  houfe,  and  to  that  ho- 
nour which  has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  characlcrillic 
of  the  Briiilh  nation,  and  which   as  far  as  could   de- 
pend  on    them,    they    found    thrmfrlvcs  called  upon, 
not   more  by  duty  than   inclination,  10  tranfinit  pure 
andunfullied  to  pollcriiy."  jj^ 

The   ruinous   tendency  of  the  American   war  was  Motion  Tor 
now  fo  ftrikingly  apparent,  that  it  became  neceflary  »n  »'ldrii» 
for  thofe  who  had  a  juft  fenfc  of  the  dangerous  fiiiia-  »P"')  '^■= 
tion  of  their  country,  who  wilhed  wcllto  its  intereflj, '^'"'".'*^ 
or   even  to  prevent  its  dcflruiflion,  10  exert  their  nu^li  ^j"  "' 
vigorous   etlbrts  to  put  an  end  to   fo  fatal  a  conicll. 
Accordingly  on  the  22d  of  February,  a  motion  was 
made  by  general  Conway,  "  That  an  bumble  addrels 
Ihould  be  prefcnied,  earnellly  inijloring  his  majclly, 
that,  taking  into  his  royal  confidcralion  ihe  many  and 
great  calamities  which  had  attended  the  prcfcnt  unfor- 
tunate war,  and   the  heavy  burdens  thereby  brongiii 
on  his  loyal  and  atict:lionitc  people,  lie  would  be  gra- 
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r.ritam.    cioiifly  pleafeJ   to  liften  to  the  humble  prayer  and  ad-  gained  by  the  formar;  and  Mr  Fox  inflantly  gave  no- 

' " '  vice  of  his  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con-  tice  that  the  fiil)jcft  would  be  relumed  in  a  few  days, 

tinentof  Nortli  America  might  no  longer  be  purfutd  under  another  form.     It  was  accordingly  revived  on 

for  the  impraaicable  purpofe  of  reducing  that  country  the  27th  of  February;  on  which  day  a  petition  from 

to  obedience  by  force;  and  cxpreiling  tlicir  hope  that  the  city  of  London  was  prefentcd  to  the  houfe,-  foli- 

the  earneft  defire  and  diligent  exertion  to  reftorc  che  citing  the  houfe  to  interpoi'e  in  fuch  a  manner  as  IhoulJ 

public   tranquillity,   of  which  they  had  received   his  prevent  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American  war ; 

majelly's  nioft  gracious  aflurances,  might,  by  a  happy  after  which  general  Conway  moved,  that  it  fliould  be 

reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  lorwardcd  refolved,  "  That   it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe, 

and  made  etFeftual  ;  to  which  great  end,  his  majefty's  that  the   farther  prolecution  of  ofTenfive  war  on  the 

faithful  commons  would  be  ready  molt  cheerfully  to  continent  of  North-America,    for  the  purpose  of  re- 

};ive  their  utmoft  affiflance."     In  the  fpeech  by  which  diicing  the  revolted  colonies  to   obedience^  by  force, 

lie   introduced   this  motion,  the  general  fet  forth  the  would  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this 

enormities  with  which  the  Britilh  arms  had  fo  fre-  country  agaiuft  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  un- 


iqaently  been  fligmatizcd  by  oppofnion,  and  the  ex- 
ceiriveanimofity  of  the  Americans.  "  Nota  fingle  friend 
to  the  Britith  government  (he  faid)  could  be  difcover- 
ed  amongd  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  had,  indeed,  at 
prefent  no  object  to  contend  for  :  for  if  it  could  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  it  were  polfible  we  might  conquer  at  the  lafi:,  what 
benefits  would  repay  the  ftruggle  for  the  vicflory  ? 
We  fliould  then  only  gain  a  defart,  a  country  depopu- 
lated by  the  war,  which  our  defpolifm  and  barbarity, 
o'jr  avarice  and  ambition,  our  antipathy  for  freedom, 
and  our  palRon  for  injuftice,  had  kindled  in  her  bo- 
fom.     But  all   expeil'laiions  of  this  kind    were  in  the 


dcr  the  prefent  circumftanccs,  dangeroully  to  increale 
the  mutual  enmity  fo  fatal  to  the  intereds  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  ;  and,  by  preventing  a  hap- 
py reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  fruftrate  the 
earneft  defn-e  gracioully  exprelVed  by  his  majcfly  to  rc- 
ifore  tlie  blelTings  of  public  tranquillity." 

In  the  fpeech  by  which  he  introduced  this  motion, 
the  general  took  notice  of  fome  objeiflions  that  had 
been  made  to  his  former  motion,  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  unconftitutional  that  in  houfe  to  interfere  with 
its  advice  in  thofe  things  which  efpeciaJly  and  indif- 
putaldy  belonged  to  the  executive  power.  It  a])pear- 
cd,  however,  from  the  journals,  that  from  the  days  of 
Edward  III.   down  to  the   prefent  reign,  parliament 


higheft  degree  vain  and  abfurd ;  though  he  had  re-  had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  the  crown  in  matters 
ceived  intelligence  (very  lately)  from  a  perfon  late-  relating  to  war  and  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
ly  arrived  from  America,  in  whole  veracity,  cxpe-  it  was  frequently  done  ;  and  alio  in  that  of  Henry  IV. 
rience,  and  difcernment,  he  could  implicitly  confide.  One  remarkable  inftance  of  this  was  in  the  reign  of 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  although  in  arms  Henry  VII.  when  that  prince  confulted  his  parliament 
againft  us,  were  Hill  anxious  for  the  accomplilhment of  refpefting  the  propriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of 
peace.  He  was  alfo  alFured,  that  certain  individuals,  Britanny  againft  P'rance,  and  alio  of  declaring  war 
at  no  confiderable  di fiance,  were  empowered,  on  the  againft  the  latter ;  and  he  told  his  parliament,  that  it 
part  of  the  Congrefs,  to  treat  with  the  minifters  of  was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  hear  their  advice  on 
Great  Britain  for  the  attainment  of  fo  elTential  an  ob-  thcfe  headsthat  hecalled  them  together.  In  the  reign 
jtO..  Thefe  circumftances  were  not  unknown  to  go-  of  James  I.  the  parliament  interfered  repeatedly  with 
vernment:  and  a  noble  lord,  who  had  lately  retired  their  advice  refpefting  the  Palatinate,  the  match  with 
from  the  ofhcc  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  American  Spain,  and  a  declaration  of  war  againft  that  power, 
department,  had  been  particularly  applied  to  on  this  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  were  fimilar  interfc- 
interefting  occafion.  What  rcalbn  could  the  minifters 
aiTign  why  they  had  neglefted  to  improve  this  fingular 
advantage,  and  feemed  to  fpurn  at  all  ideas  of  negoci- 
atioii  ?  Could  it  b;  polfible,  that  a  feries  of  ignomi- 
nious mifcarriages  and  defeats  had  not  yet  operated  ced,  and  at  the  fame  time  recoinmendcd  a  ftrift  union 
as  a  cure  for  the  inliuman  and  deftruflive  love  of  war  i'  with  the  United  Provinces.  To  fome  of  thefe  rejnon- 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  nation,  that  it  behoved  ftrances,  indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  not  very  fa- 
ille minifters  to  negociate  for  peace  almoft  on  any  tisfaclory  ;  and  the  parliament  were  informed,  that 
terms.  But  as  they  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this  they  were  exceeding  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  en- 
kind,  it  was  indifpenfably  nccelTary  that  the  parliament  croacliing  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But 
ih.onld  interfere,  and  put  an  immediate  end  to  a  war  fo  fo  little  did  the  commons  of  thofe  days  relilh  tlicfe  an- 
talamitoiis,  fo  fatal  and  deftruifbive."  The  motion  was  fwers,  that  they  addrefied  the  king  to  know  who  it 
feconded  by  lord  John  Cavendifti,  who  remarked,  that  was  that  had  advifcd  his  majefty  to  return  fuch  anfwers 
the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and  re-  to  their  loval  and    conftituiional  remonftrances.      In 
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rencts;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  II.  the 
parliament  made  repeated  remonftrances,  but  particu- 
larly in  1674  and  1675,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  alliance 
witii    France,  which  they  urged  ought  to  be  renoun- 


fentment,  without  either  dignity  in  its  conduft,  pro- 
bability in  its  objert,  or  juftice  in  its  origin.  It  was, 
however,  vigoroully  oppofcd  by  adminiftration,  who 
had  ftill  fufiicient  ftrength  to  gain  their  point,  though 
only  by  a  fmgle  vote,  the  motion  being  rejefted  by 
194  to  19;. 

The  increafiug  ftrength  of  oppofition  now  (howed 
that  the  dowiifal  of  niiuiftry  was  at  hand.  The  deci- 
fion  of  the  laft  quellion  was  confidered  as  a  vii5tory 


the  reign  of  king  William,  repeated  inflanccs  were  to 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  advice  given  by  parliament 
relative  to  the  Irilh  war  and  the  war  on  the  continent. 
The  like  occured  frequently  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne :  that  princcfs,  in  an  addrcfs  from  the  parlia- 
ment, was  advifed  not  to  make  peace  with  France  un- 
til Spain  fliould  be  fecured  to  Auftria  :  and  alio,  not 
to  coufent  to  peace  until  Dunkirk  fliould  be  dcmolifli- 
cd.     In  fliori,  it  was  manifeft  from  the  whole  hiftory 
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Kritiin.  of  Englifh  parliaments,  tliat  it  was  ever  coiifiJcrcd  as 
'  **  confliiiuional  for  parliament  to  interfere,  whenever  it 
thought  proper,  in  all  matters  fo  important  as  ihofc 
of  peace  and  war.  The  general  nrgcd  other  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  his  motion,  which  was  fccondcd 
by  lord  Althorpe ;  and  petitions  from  the  mayor,  bur- 
gelTes,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Briltol,  and 
from  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  inhabitants  of 
that  city  againfl  the  American  war,  were  read.  In 
order  to  evade  coming  to  any  immediate  determination 
on  the  qneflion,  a  propofition  was  made  by  Mr  Wal- 
lace, the  attorney-general,  that  a  truce  llioiild  be  en- 
tered into  with  America  ;  and  that  a  bill  (hoiild  be 
prepared  to  enable  his  majclly's  miniflcrs  to  treat  on 
this  ground  :  and  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  time 
for  this  meafiire,  he  moved  "  that  the  prefent  debate 
(lioLild  be  aJjoiirned  for  a  fortnight."  The  hoiife  di- 
vided upon  this  motion,  when  there  appeared  for  it 
21J,  and  againll  it  254;  fo  that  there  was  a  niajoriiy 
of  19  againft  the  minillry.  The  original  motion  of 
general  Conway  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a 
divil'ion.  The  general  immediately  followed  up  his 
firfl  motion  with  another  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
in  which  the  American  war  was  fpokcn  of  prccifely  in 
the  fame  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the  motion,  and  in 
which  his  majcrty  was  folicited  to  put  a  Hop  to  any 
farther  profecution  of  ofTenfive  war  againfl  the  colo- 
nies. This  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  it  was  alfo  rc- 
folved,  that  the  addrefs  ihould  be  prefcnted  to  his  ina- 
jefty  by  the  whole  houfe.  The  addrefs  was  accord- 
ingly prefented  on  the  firft  of  March  ;  when  his  isa- 
jeity  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
there  were  no  obje<5ts  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  eafe, 
hai)piners,  and  profperity  of  his  people  ;  that  the 
houie  of  commons  might  be  allured,  that,  in  pur- 
fuancc  of  their  advice,  helliould  take  fuch  meafiircs  as 
Ihould  appear  to  him  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  re- 
floration  of  harmony  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonics,  fo  ellential  to  the  prof^>crity  of  both  ; 
and  that  his  efforts  Ihould  be  directed,  in  the  inofl  cf- 
fedual  manner,  againft  our  European  enemies,  until 
fuch  a  peace  could  be  obtained  as  Ihall  conlifl  with 
the  interelb  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
But  though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  addreliing  hrs  majeity  againft  any  farther  profecu- 
tion of  the  American  war,  gave  general  I'atisfaclion, 
the  royal  anfwer,  however,  was  not  thought  fufficient- 
(,()<)  ly  explicit.  It  was  therefore  obfervcd  by  general  Con- 
Second  ad-  way,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  4tli  of  March, 
drefs.  that   he  hoped   he  fliould   be  fupporied   by  the  houfe 

in  his  dcfire  of  fecuring  the  nation  againfl  the  polTibi- 
lity  of  a  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  not  now 
completely  concluded.  Something,  perhaps,  might  yet 
be  wanting,  by  which  miniflers  might  be  fo  exprtfsly 
bound,  that,  however  defirous  of  evafion,  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  injuntlion  of 
that  houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  an  humble 
addrefs  ihould  be  prefcnted  to  his  majclly,  to  return 
his  majcfty  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  gracious 
anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs  :  that  houfe  being  convinc- 
ed, that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  clrcumllanccs 
of  this  country, "fo  eireniially  promote  thofc  great  ob. 
jcifls  of  his  majefty's  paternal  cjrc  for  his  people  as 
the  meafures  which  his  faithful  commons  had  moll 
humbly  but  earueltly  recommended  10  his  inajelly." 
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This  motion  was  unanimoully  agreed  to;  after  which 
the  general  made  a  fccond  motion,  that  it  fliould  be 
rcfolved  by  that  houfe,  "  That,  after  the  folemn  de- 
claration of  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  in  their  humble 
addrefs  prefented  to  his  majelly  on  Friday  laft,  and  his 
majcfly's  afliirancc  of  his  gracious  inteniiun,  that  houfe 
would  coufider  as  enemies  to  his  majcfty  and  ibis 
country,  all  thofe  who  Ihould  endeavour  10  fruftraie 
his  majclly's  paternal  care  for  the  eafc  and  happincfs 
of  his  people,  by  advifing,  or  by  any  means  attempt- 
ing the  farther  profecution  of  oflcnfive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North-America,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ducing the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force." 
After  fomc  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  10  without 
a  divifion;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a  num- 
ber of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  houfe  of  peers  re- 
lative to  the  furrender  of  earl  Cornwallis  and  the  army 
under  his  command,  the  two  following  inoiions  were 
made  by  the  duke  of  Cliandos.  Firlt,  "  Thji  it  wai 
the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that  the  immediate  caufc 
of  the  capture  of  the  army  under  earl  Cornwallis  ia 
Virginia,  appeared  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  naval  iorce  to  cover  and  proted  ihc  fame."  Se- 
condly, "  That  the  not  covering  and  protecting  the 
army  under  earl  Cornwallis,  in  a  proper  manner,  was 
highly  blameable  in  thofe  who  advifed  and  planned  the 
expedition."  After  fome  debate,  the  motions  were 
rejetlcd,  upon  a  divilion,  by  a  m.ijoriiy  of  7a  to  37. 

Thus  the  minillry  Hill  kept  their  ground,  and  with 
the  moll  aflonifliing  refolution  combated  the  powers  of 
oppofition,  which  were  daily  increafing.  On  ihc  8lh 
of  March  feveral  refolutions  were  movt  d  by  lord  John 
Cavcndilh  J  one  of  which  was,  that  "  the  chief  taufc 
of  all  the  national  misfortunes  was  the  want  of  fore- 
light  and  ability  in  his  niajelly's  niinifltrs."  Another 
refpeded  thcimmtnfcfum  expended  on  the  war,  which 
was  not  denied  to  be  Id's  than  100  millions.  The  ex- 
penditure of  this  fum  became  an  objei'l  of  fcvcre  fcru- 
tiny;  but  Hill  all  in».]uiry  was  frullrated.  Mr  Burke 
afErmed,  thai  all  pidilic  documents  relative  to  the  fi- 
nances, exhibited  the  mifmanagement,  profufion,  and 
enormities  of  an  unprincipled  adminillraiion  j  as  an 
inflance  of  which  he  adduced  the  prcfcnis  given  to  the 
Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the  lall  year,  amount- 
ing to  no  lefs  than  loo,ocol.  Several  other  particu- 
lars were  pointed  out;  but  the  motions  were  loll  by 
226  to  216. 

The  unpopularity  of  lord  North  was  now  farther 
augmented  by  his  propofal  of  fome  new  taxes,  particu- 
larly on  foap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of 
entertainment.  Oppofition  iherelore  Itill  detcrmir.rd 
to  force  him  to  refign;  which  indeed  it  fecmed  impro- 
bable that  he  would  voluntarily  do.  On  the  15th  of 
March  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  "  the  na- 
tion could  have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  miniflers 
who  had  the  condut^  of  public  ilfairs."  The  Jcba<c 
was  remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  aflair  of  Ame- 
rica, perfeiSly  original,  and  unprecedented  in  all  that 
had  been  faid  or  wiittcn  on  the  fulijefl.  Sir  James 
Marriot  intbrmed  the  houfe,  that  though  it  bad  been 
frequently  pretended,  that  the  inhabitants  o(  the  co'o- 
nies  were  not  reprefented  in  the  Briiilh  parliament,  yet 
the  fad  was  otherwife  ;  for  ihey  were  adi-Uy  repre- 
fented. The  firft  colonization,  by  naii'  '  '  .c- 
rcign  authority,  Lc  remarked,  was  the  c:;  -of 
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the  colony  of  Viiginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made  hoiifc,  that  his  majcfly  had  come  to  a  full  determina- 
of  thol't  laiuts,  and  of  all  the  liibicqueni  colonies,  were  tioii  to  change  his  niiiiiftcrs.  Iinlced,  thofe  pcrfons 
(if  one  icnor,  and  exprellcd  in  the  folloaing  icriiis  :  who  had  for  foiiic  lime  condiKitcd  the  public  atiairs 
"  To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen's  nujcUy,  were  no  longer  his  niajtfly's  ininillcrs.  They  were 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  not  now  to  be  confidcrtd  as  nun  holding  liie  rtins  of 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  rcddnidum,  a  certain  rent  govcrnmrnt,  and  traufadling  mcafures  of  Hate,  but 
at   our  calUc  of   Eafl   Greenwich,  &c."     So  that  the  '  "      '      '^     '  -^-  -> 

inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  faiS,  by  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  reprefcnied  in  parliament  by  the  knights 
of  the  Ihire  for  the  county  of  Kent.  This  curious  le- 
gal difcovcry,  that  the  Americans  colonies  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eill  Greenwich,  though 
delivered  by  the  learned  judge  with  all  proper  gravity  and 
folemniiy,  yet  excited  fo  much  merriment  in  the  houfe, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  for  ftnne  time,  that  the 
fpeaker  could  prefervc  any  kind  of  order. 

Lord  North   endeavoured   to  vindicate  his  own  ad- 
■  miniftration.     He  affirmed,  that  it  could  not   be  de-     ready  to  anfwer  to  his  country  whenever  he  llibuld  be 

ftnccof  his  glared  with  truth,  by  that  houfe,   that  the  national  ca-     called  upon  for  that  purpofe. 

" "     Jiniities  originated   from  the   meafures  of  the  prcfcnt         The  carl  of  Surrey  informed  the  houfe,  that  die  mo- 

adminillration.  The  repeal  of  the  American  llamp-  tion  which  he  intended  to  have  made  was  dttigned  to 
aft,  and  the  paffing  of  the  declaratory  law,  took  place  declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mi- 
bcforc  his  entrance  into  office.  As  a  private  member  nillry  were  not  difmiifed  becaule  they  wanted  to  avoid 
of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  both  ;  but, 
as  a  minifler,  he  was  not  rcfponfible  for  either.  When 
lie  accepted  his  port,  the  limes  were  fcarcely  lefs  vio- 
lent than  tiie  prefent.  He  approached  the  helm  when 
others  had  deferied  it;  and,  Handing  there,  he  had 
iifed  his  utmod  efforts  to  affilt  his  country.  That  the 
American  war  was  jull   and  requifite,  and  prolcctiied 
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merely  remaining  to  do  their  official  duty,  till  oilier 
miniflers  were  appointed  10  take  their  places.  Tliefoon- 
er  thofe  new  niinillers  were  apj'ointed,  his  lorddiipdc- 
clarcd,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  belter  it  would  be  for 
the  public  bufuiefs,  and  die  general  inierells  of  the  na- 
tion. He  returned  thanks  to  the  houfe  for  the  many 
inltances  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  courfc  of  his  adminiftia- 
lion  ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  confidered  hinifelf  as 
relponfible,  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  for  every  circuin- 
Ifance  of  his  niinifterial  conduft,  and  that  he  Ihould  be 


the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  die  parliament  had 
totally  withdrawn  from  them  their  good  opinion  and 
their  contidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer  to 
permit  the  perpetration  of  thofe  violent  abuies  of  their 
tnift,  to  which,  with  impunity,  and  to  the  dilgrace  and 
dcirimentof  die  Hate,  they  had  for  fuch  a  length  of 
lime   proceeded.     His  lordffiip,  however,  agreed,  in 


for  the  purpofe  of  fupporiing  and  maintaining  the  confequcnce  of  the  declaration  of  lord  North,  to  wave 
rights  of  the  Britilh  legillaiure,  was  a  pofuion,  for  the  his  intended  motion  ;  and,  after  fomc  farther  debate, 
truth  of  which  he  would  ever  contend,  whilll  he  enjoy-     the  houfe  adjourned 
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ed  the  power  of  arguing  at  all  upon  the  fubjeil.  As  to 
peace,  he  not  only  wdhed  moft  earntftly  for  it,  but 
alfo  for  the  formation  of  fuch  a  minillry  as  might  at 
once  prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  unani- 
mous cordiality  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  the  lUte.  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  oflice  which  had  kept  him 
fo  long  in  place  ;  and  he  fliould  difdain  to  tlirow  impe- 
diments in  the  way  nf  any  honourable  and  fahitary 
coalition  of  parlies,  though  for  the  adjulfment  of  an 
adminiftration  from  which  he  might  perceive  himfclf 
excluded.  The  houfe  at  length  divided  on  the  quef- 
lion,  when  there  appeared  for  it  227,  and  againfi;  it 
236  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  majority  of  nine  in  favour  ot 
adminiftraiion. 

Notvviihflanding  this  feemingly  favourable  determi- 
nation, it  was  fo  well  known  that  the  miniflry  could 
not  (land  their  ground,  that,  four  days  after,  a  fimilar 
motion   to  fthat    made  by  Sir  John  llous  was  to  have 

been  made  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;   but  when  his  lord-     difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  experiencedf,  ought  rather 
fliip  was  about  to  rife  for  that  purpofe,  lord  North  ad-     to  have  intimidated  them  than  otlierwife,  they  now 


Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  admiuifiration  which  had 
for  fo  long  been  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and  whofe  removal  coniributed  very  much  to  al- 
lay thofe  dangerous  ferments  by  which  every  part  of 
the  Britilh  dominions  had  been  fo  long  agitated. 
Peace  now  became  as  much  the  object  of  minillry  as 
war  had  been  formerly.  Before  we  proceed  to  any 
account  of  the  nsgociations  for  that  dcfirable  event, 
however,  it  will  be  neceffiiry  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
military  events  which  difpofed  the  other  belligerent 
powers  to  an  accommodation.  The  bad  fuccefs  of 
Britain  in  America  has  been  already  taken  notice  of. 
The  uifaflcr  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  a  finccre  de- 
fire  of  being  at  peace  with  America  :  but  that  could 
not  be  accomplilhed  without  makingpeace  with  France 
alfo;  and  that  power  was  haughty  and  chlcd  with 
fuccefs.  Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  capture  of 
a  few  miferable  invalids,  attended  with  fuch  extreme 
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dreffed  himfclf  to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  houfe.  This  occafioned  fome  al- 
tercation, it  being  contended  by  many  members,  that 
the  earl  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  But  lord 
North  being  at  lenth  fufTered  10  proceed,  he  obferved, 
that  as  he  nnderftood  the  motion  to  be  made  by  die 
noble  earl  was  fimilar  to  that  made  a  few  days  before, 
and  the  objeft  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  mini- 
flers, he  had  fuch  information  to  communicate  to  the 
houfe,  as  mud,  he  conceived,  render  any  fuch  motion 
now  tinneceflary.     He  could  svitii  audiority  affiire  the 

I 


projcfted  the  nioft  important  conqucfls.  Nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  reduftion  of  the  Briliffi  Weft-India 
illands  became  the  objeft  of  the  allies  ;  and  indeed 
there  was  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  objedt 
was  within  their  reach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  the  il'iands  of  Nevis  and  St  Chriflopher  were 
obliged  to  furrender  to  M.  de  GraiTe  the  French  ad- 
miral, and  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who  had  already 
flgnalized  himfclf  by  fevcral  exploits*.  Jamaica  was 
market!  out  as  the  next  vidim  ;  but  an  end  of  all  thcfe 
afpiring  hopes  was  faft  approaching.     The  advantages 
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hitherto  gained  by  the  French  in  their  luval  engage- 
ments with  the  Briiilh  fleet,  had  proceeded  from  their 
keeping  at  a  great  dillancc  during  the  tiinc  of  adion, 
and  from  tiicir  good  fortnne  and  dexterity  in  gaining 
the  wind.  At  lad,  the  French  admiral,  de  Graiic, 
probably  prompted  by  )iis  natural  courage,  determined, 
after  an  indccilive  aition  on  tlie  91!!  ot  April  1782,  to 
ftand  a  clofc  engagement  with  his  formidable  ania- 
gonift  admiral  Rodney.  This,  with  him,  appears 
to  have  been  a  mailer  of  choice,  as  he  interfered  10 
prevent  the  lofs  of  a  difiblcd  lliip,  iiy  parting  with 
whicii  he  might  have  avoided  the  difaller  that  lollojv- 
cd.  Tiiis  memorable  engagement  took  place  olt  the 
illand  of  Dominica,  three  days  after  the  former.  The 
Britilli  fleet  conliited  of  37  Ihips  of  the  line,  and  the 
French  of  34.  The  engagement  commenced  at  ftven 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  continued  with  uiirtinit- 
ling  fury  till  half  part  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  faid, 
that  no  other  fignal  was  nude  by  the  admiral  but  the 
general  one  for  afbion,  and  that  for  clofe  fight.  Sir 
George  Rodney  was  on  board  t!ie  Formidable,  a  fliip 
of  ninety  guns  ;  and  the  count  dc  Grallc  was  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  Ihip  of  no  guns,  which  was  a 
prefent  to  the  French  king  from  the  city  of  Paris.  In 
the  conrfe  of  the  ;jdion,  the  Formidable  fired  nearly 
80  bro  d-iides  ;  and  for  three  hours  the  admiral's  ihip 
was  involved  in  lo  thick  a  cloud  of  fnioke,  that  it  was 
.tlmoil  inviliblc  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  relt  of 
the  fleet.  The  van  divilion  of  the  Briiilh  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  riit'illnn 
by  rear-adniiml  Drake;  and  both  thefc  officers  greatly 
diltinguilhed  thcmfclves  in  this  important  artion.  But 
the  dccilive  turn  on  this  memorable  day  was  given  by  a 
bold  manfcuvre  of  the  Formidable,  which  broke  tlic 
French  line,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  The  firrt 
French  lliip  that  flruck  was  the  C-Tsfar,  a  74  gun  fliip, 
the  captain  of  which  fought  nobly,  and  fell  in  theaftion. 
It  is  faid,  that,  when  flie  flruck,  flie  had  not  a  foot  of 
canvas  without  a  fhot-hole.  Unfortunately,  foon  after 
file  was  taken  polTelhonof,  (betook  fire  by  accident,  and 
blew  up,  when  about  200  Frenchmen  periffied  in  her, 
together  with  an  Englilh  lieutenant  and  ten  Knglifh 
fcainen.  But  le  Glorieiix  and  le  Hcclor,  both  74  gun 
Ihips,  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Briiilh  fleet  ;  together 
with  I'Ardent  of  64  guns  ;  and  a  French  74  gun  Ihip 
was  alfo  funk  in  the  engagement.  It  was  a  very  clofc 
and  hard-fought  aftion  on  both  fides,  but  the  French 
fleet  was  at  length  totally  defeated.  It  was  almort 
dark  when  tlie  Ville  de  Paris  flruck,  on  board  which 
the  count  de  GrafFc  had  fought  very  gallaiiily.  Five 
ihouland  five  hundred  troops  were  on  board  the  Frencii 
rtect,  and  the  havock  among  ihcfe  was  very  great,  as 
well  as  among  the  French  feamen.  The  Britilh  had 
230  killed  and  7J9  wounded.  Captain  Blair,  who 
commanded  ilir  Anion,  and  fcveral  other  officers,  were 
killed  in  the  ac^fiou  ;  and  lord  Robert  Manners,  who 
commanded  the  RefoUition,  died  o(  his  wounds  on  his 
return  home.  On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  a  Iqtu- 
dron  which  was  detached  from  the  main-fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captured  ilie  Caio 
and  the  Jafon,  two  French  men  of  war  of  64  guns 
each,  and  alfo  I'AimabIc  of  32  guns,  and  the  Ceres 
®f  18.  About  the  fame  time  alio  die  lleet  under  a:l- 
niral  Harrington  took  from  the  French^  ol'  Ulhant, 
Vol.  III. 
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le  Pfgafe  of  74  guns,  I'Aftionnairc  of  64,  and  ten  fail 
of  veffcls  under  their  convoy. 

It  was  nniverfally  allowed,  that  in  this  engagement 
the  French,;notwith(Undin»the;rdefe9t,  behaved  with 
the  grcatffl  valour.  Dc  Gralli:  himfelf  did  not  fur- 
render  till  /.CO  of  liis  people  were  killed,  and  only  him- 
felf and  two  others  remained  without  a  woimd.  The 
capiain  of  the  Cxfar,  after  his  enfign-fbff  was  fliot 
away,  and  the  lliip  almoll  battered  to  pirers,  caiifcd 
hiscoulours  to  be  nailed  to  the  mail,  and  ihiiscomJnwd 
fighiisg  till  he  was  killed.  The  velkl,  when  taken 
was  a  mere  wreck.  Other  French  officers  behaved  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  valour  of  the  Britifh  requires 
no  encomium  ;  it  was  evident  from  their  fnccefs. 

This  viftory  was  a  very  fortunate  circumflance  both 
for  the  intereft  anJ  reputation  of  the  Britiffi  admiral. 
Before  this  event,  the  new  minillry  had  appointed  ad- 
miral Pigot  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  command  in  the 
Wefl-Indies  ;  and  it  was  undcrdood,  that  ihcy  meant 
to  fet  on  foot  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  tranfaftions  at 
St  Euflatius.  Bi'.t  the  fplendor  of  his  victory  put  ati 
end  to  all  thonghts  of  that  kind  :  he  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices  ; 
and  was  created  an  Englifli  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Rodney,  of  Rodnef-Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerfei. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  alfo  created  baron  Hood  of  Ca- 
iherington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  rear-ad- 
miral Drake,  and  capiain  Afilcck,  were  created  ba- 
ronets of  Great  Britain.  Some  attenipis  were  alfo 
made,  in  the  houfc  of  commons,  to  procire  a  vote  of 
cenfure  againft  the  new  niiniilry,  for  havirg  recalled 
lord  Rodney  ;  but  the  motions  made  for  this  purpofc 
were  rrjcflcd  by  the  majority. 

The  count  de  Graffe,  after  his  defeat,  was  received 
on  board  ihe  Barflcnr  man  of  war,  and  aficrvvards 
landed  on  the  ifhnd  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  treated 
wiih  great  refpcft.  After  continuing  there  fome  time, 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  with 
a  fuiie  of  apartments  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall. 
His  fword,  which  he  had  delivered  up,  according  to 
the  iifual  ciiflom,  10  admiral  Rodney,  was  returned  to 
him  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  mabltd  him  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  where  he  was  received  by  their  majeflies 
and  the  royal  family  in  a  manner  fnitable  to  his  rank. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  10  his  depar- 
ture, which  was  on  the  I2i!i  of  Augull  I7'?a,  he  was 
vilited  by  many  perfcnsof  the  firft  lalhion  and  dillinC" 
lion,  and  was  much  cmpli>yed  in  paying  villisiothc 
great  officers  of  flaie,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobili- 
ty of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  cnicnaincd  in  a 
very  fumptuous  and  hofpitable  Hyle.  HcTcceived,  in- 
deed, every  mark  of  civility  which  the  Briiif])  nation 
could  beflow  :  and  w.is  irciitcd  with  nn:ch  rifpccl  even 
hy  ihe  common  people,  from  the  opinion  iTjat  was  ge- 
nerally entertained  of  his  valour  and  merit. 

Though  the  dcligns  of  the  French  agatnfl  J.imaica 
Were  now  effcftually  fruftraiej,  the  viclt>ry  was  not 
followed  by  ihofe  beneficial  confequences  which  by 
many  were  (xpcrtrd.  None  of  the  Britifh  illands 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Well-In- 
dies were  afierwards  le-captiircd  ;  though  it  was  hopof 
that  this  would  h:ive  been  ihe  ref  dt  of  the  naval  fiipc-' 
riority  in  thole  feas.  It  was  alfo  an  nnfiTtunate  cir- 
fuinftance,  that  Ibme  of  thofc  fliijn  which  were  lakrti 
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Tritain.    by  admiral  Rodney  were  afterwards  loft  at  fea  ;  par- 

" " '  ticularly  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  and  Hedor.    A 

Biitilh  man  of  war,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  was  alfo 
funk  in  lat.  48  deg.  33  niln.  and  lonj?.  43  dcg.  20  min. 
on  the  24ih  of  Scpicraber  1782,  in  confcquence  of  tiie 
difabled  ftatc  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  fome  very 
violent  ftorms.  Before  the  Ihip  funk,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  fuftained  great  hardlhips:  moft  of  them  at  iaft 
went  down  with  the  iliip  ;  but  the  lives  of  captain 
Inglefield  the  commander,  and  ten  other  olficers  and 
feanicn,  were  preferveJ  by  iheir  getting  on  board  a 
pinnace.  But  even  this  was  leaky;  and  when  they 
went  into  it  they  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Weftern  ocean,  without  coinpafs,  quadrant,  great  coat 
or  cloak ;  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  with  fcarcely  any  provifions.  After  undergoing 
extreme  hardlhips  and  fatigues  for  16  days,  they  at 
length  reached  the  illand  of  Fayall,  one  of  the  Azores. 
They  were  fo  much  reduced  by  want  of  food  and 
incellant  labour,  that,  after  ihey  had  landed,  fome  of 
the  ftouteft  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged 
to  be  fupported  through  the  ftreets  of  Fayall.  The  Ja- 
maica homeward  bound  fleet  were  alfo  dilperfed  tliis 
year  by  a  hurricane  otf  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
when  the  Ramillics  of  74  guns  and  feveral  merchant- 
men foundered. 

The  Britilh  navy  alfo  fullained,  about  this  lime,  a 
confiderable  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George,  of 
100  guns,  being  overfet  and  funk  at  Ponfmouih.  This 
melancholy  accident,  which  happened  on  the  29th  of 
Auguft,  was  occaiioned  by  a  panial  heel  being  given 
to  the  ftiip,  with  a  view  to  cleanfe  and  fweettn  her  ; 
but  the  guns  on  one  fide  being  removed  to  the  other, 
or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  her  lower 
deck  pons  being  not  ladicd  in,  and  the  Ihip  thwarting 
on  the  tide  with  a  fquall  from  the  north-weft,  it  filled 
with  water,  and  ftie  funk  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfclt,  a  very  brave  and  me- 
ritorious officer,  other  officers,  upwards  of  400  i'eamen 
and  200  women,  befidcs  many  children,  periffied  in 
her. 

Thus  the  profecmion  of  ihe  war  ftemed  to  be  at- 
tended with  endlefs  difafters  and  difficulties  to  all  par- 
ties.     The   fignal    defeat    abovementioncd  not  only 
fecured   the  illand  of  Jamaica  effei5lually  from  the  at- 
tempts of  theFrench,  hm  prevented  them  from  enter- 
(,yj       taining  any  other  projeft  than  that  of  diftrelfing  the 
Hudfon's    commerce  of  individuals.     In  the  beginning  of  May 
hayandthe  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  remote  and  inhof- 
i^ahama      pi  [able  regions  of  Hudfon's  Bay  ;   and  thougli  no  force 
exifted  in  that  place  capable  of  making  any  refiftance, 
a  74  gun  Ihip  and  two  36  gun  frigates  were  employed 
on  the  fervice.     All   the  people  in  that  pan  of  the 
world  either  fled  or  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
The  lofs  of  the  Hudfon'sbay  company, on  this  occafion, 
amounted  to  500,000!.  but  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  was  confpicuous  in  leaving  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  ftores  of  all  kinds  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Britiffi  who  had  tied  at  his  approach. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  Bahama  idands,  where  a  like  eafy  con- 
queft  was  obtained.  The  illand  of  Providence  v.-as  de- 
fended only  by  360  men,  who  being  attacked  by  5000, 
conld  nuke  no  refiftance.     A  very  houourablc  capita- 
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lation  was  granted  by  the  vigors,  who  likewife  treated    Britain, 
the  garrilon  with  great  kindncfs  afterwards.     Some  *— v— -* 
fcitlements  on  the  Mofqueio  ffiorc  were  alio  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Bay-men,  affifted  by  their  ne- 
groes, bravely  retook  fome  ot  them  ;  and  having  form- 
ed a  little  army  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  pans,  headed 
by  colonel  Dcipard,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  polls 
on  the  Black  River,  inaking  prifoners  of  about  800       (,jz 
Spaniih  troops.     The  great  dilafter  which  befel  this  Spanifh  ar- 
power,  however,  was  their  tailurc  before  Gibraltar,  mament 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  September  1782,  with  dcftroycd 
fuch  circunUianccs  of  horror  and  deltruiltion,  as  evinced 


before  Gib- 
raltar. 


the  abfurdity  of  pcrfifting  in  the  enterprife.  Thus  all  ' 
parties  were  taught  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  their  contefts.  The  affair  of  Cornwallis  had  Ihown 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  Britain  10  conquer  America: 
the  defeat  of  de  Gralle  had  rendered  the  redudion  of 
the  Britilh  pollcffiuns  in  the  \\  eft-Indies  imprai^licable 
by  the  French  ;  the  final  repulfe  before  Gilualtar,  and 
its  relief  aftervi'ards  by  the  Britiffi  fieeff-,  put  an  end  f  See  G;<- 
to  that  favorite  enterprife,  in  which  almoft  the  whole  >alt<ir. 
ftrength  of  Spain  was  employed  ;  while  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Dutch  with  admiral  Parker  hiowed  them 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  naval  war  with  Bri- 
tain. 679 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  as  fully  as  the  limits  change  of 
of  this  article  would  admit,  of  the  events  which  led  to  miniltry  in 
the  removal  of  lord  North  and  the  other  minilters,  Bntam. 
who  for  fo  long  time  had  direiited  public  nicafures  in 
Britain.  On  this  occafion  it  was  faid,  that  his  majefty 
exprelitd  a  confiderable  aijiiaiion  of  mind  at  being  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an  entire  change  in 
his  councils  ;  for  the  members  in  oppofiiion  would 
form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the  old  miniftry,  the  lord 
chancellor  only  excepted.  On  the  27th  and  30ih  of 
March  1782,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  ap- 
pointed firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  lord  John  Cavendilh 
chancellor  of  theexcheqner;  the  earlot  Shelburneand 
Mr  Fox  principal  fecreiaries  of  ftate  ;  lord  Camden 
prefident  of  the  council  ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  mafter 
of  the  ordnance  ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  lord  privy-feal  ; 
admiral  Kcppel  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty;  general 
Conway  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great 
Britain;  Mr  Thomas  Townffiend  fecretary  at  war; 
Mr  Burke  paymafter  of  the  forces  ;  and  colonel  Barrc 
treafurerof  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honours  were 
likewife  conferred  on  different  members  of  the  oppofi- 
iion ;  and  fome  were  raifcd  to  the  peerage,  particularly 
admiral  Keppel;  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr  Dun- 
ning- 6io 

The  firft  bufinefs  in  which  the  new  miniftry  enga-  Ncgocia- 
ged.  was  the  taking  fuch  meafures  as  were  proper  to  tions  for 
effei^luate  a  general   peace.     No  time   was  loft  in  the  peace, 
purfuit  of  this  great  objedt,  or  in  taking  the  neceflary 
fteps  for  its  attainment.     Accordingly,   thecmprefsof 
Ruffia  having  ofiered  her  mediation,  in  order  to  reflore 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr  fecre- 
tary Fox,  within  two  days  after  his  entrance  into  of- 
fice, wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Siniolin,  the  Ruffian  mi- 
nifter  in  London,  informing  iiira,  tbar  his  majefty  was 
ready   to  enter  into  a   ntgociaiion  for  the  purpofc  of 
fetting  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  which  was  agreed   to  in  1674  between 
his  majefty  and  the  republic  of  Holland  ;  and  that,  in 
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Britain,    order  to  facilitate  fiicli  a  treaty,  he  was  willing  10  give     eluded  liis 
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"^  inimcdi.ite  orders  for  a   fufpcnrion  of  holliiiiics,  if  the 
ftatcs-general  were  difpotcd  to  agree  to  that  meafiirc. 

But  the  ftatts  of  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined 
to  a  fcparate  peace;  nor  perhaps  woidd  it  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  found  policy,  if  they  had 
agreed  to  any  proportions  of  ihis  kind.  However, 
immediately  after  the  change  of  miniftry,  negociaiions 
for  a  general  peace  were  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr 
Grenvillc  was  invcdcd  with  t'uW  powers  to  treat  with 
all  the  parties  at  war;  and  was  alfo  directed  to  propofc 
the  independency  of  tlie  15  United  Provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  firll  inllance,  inftcad  of  niakingii  acoiidiiion 
of  a  general  treaty.  Admiral  Di^^by  and  general  Carle- 
ton  were  alfo  dircfled  to  acquaint  the  American  Con- 
grefs  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Briiilh  court,  and 
with  the  offer  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  States. 

But  before  this  work  of  paciticition  had  made  any  con- 
themarquis  fiderablc  progrels,  the  new  miniflry  fnflained  an  irrepa- 
of  Rocking- rablc  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
hamocca-  j^  j,|]y  iy32.  Even  before  this  event,  eonlidcrablc 
lions  new  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  their  want  of  union  ; 
theniini-  '^"^  '''^  death  of  the  nobleman  jull  mentioned  occalion- 
ed  an  abfolute  dilfolution.  The  earl  of  Shelburne,  who 
fuccceded  him  as  firit  lord  of  the  trcafury,  proved  fo 
difagrceable  tolbmeof  his  colleagues,  that  Mr  Kox,  lord 
John  Caveudilh,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Frederick  Montague, 
and  two  or  three  others,  inftanily  rellgncd  thcirplaces. 
Others,  however,  though  little  attached  to  the  earl, 
kept  their  places  ;  and  his  lordlhip  found  means  to  at- 
tach to  his  interefl  Mr  William  Pitt,  fon  to  the  late 
earl  of  Chatliam.  Though  then  in  an  early  (lage  of 
life,  that  gentleman  had  dillingnilhed  himfelf  greatly 
in  parliament,  and  was  now  prevailed  on  to  accept 
the  office  of  chancellor.  The  fcccding  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  their  mo- 
tives to  the  hoiife  for  taking  this  flcp.  Thefe  were  in 
general  a  fulpicion  that  matters  would  be  nian.igcd 
differently  from  the  plan  they  had  propofcd  while  in 
office,  and  particularly  that  American  independence 
would  not  be  allowed  :  but  this  was  pofuively  deni- 
ed at  the  time;  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  There  appeared  indeed  a  duplicity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  earl  of  Shelburne  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for.  Even  after  it  had  been  intimated  by  general 
Carlcton  and  admiral  Digby,  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  Provinces  Ihould  be  granted  by  his  ma- 
jefly  in  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  lonifliip  cxprelfcd 
himfelf  to  the  following  purpofc:  "  He  had  formerly 
been,  and  ftill  was  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  in- 
dependence of  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
tifli  parliament,  the  fun  of  England's  glory  was  let  for 
ever.  This  had  been  the  ojiinion  of  lord  Chatham 
and  other  able  llatefmen  ;  neverthelefs,  as  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acqui- 
efced  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  were  differnit. 
He  did  not  with  to  fee  England's  fun  let  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  us  up 
a  new  day.  He  wilhed  to  God  that  he  had  been  de- 
puted to  Congrefs,  that  he  might  plead  the  caufc  of 
America  as  well  as  Britain.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  liberties  of  the  former  were  gone  as  foon  as  ihc 
independence  of  the  States  was  allowed  :  and  he  coa- 
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fpccch   with   obferving,    that  lie  was   not    JUit»in. 

afraid  of  his   expredions  being  repeated  in  America  j  ^— v ' 

there  being  great  numbers  there  who  were  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  him,  and  perceived  ruin  and  inde- 
pendence linked  together."  ,. 

If  his  lordlhip  really  was  of  opinion  that  his  orato- Oivc.  oc- 
rial  powers  were  able   to  pcrfuade  the  Americans  out '•^liontothc 
of  a  fyftem  for  which  they  had  fought  fo  defperatcly  American, 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  much  to  be  feartd  he  over- '°."''  »*. 
rated   them.      No  obllruc^tion,  however,  arofe  to  the  f,*'^*^  "''■ 
general    p.acificj|ion.     As    early    as    November  50th 
1782,  the  articles  of  a  provifional  treaty  were  fettled 
between  Britain  and  America*.     Oy  ihcfe  it  was  ftipii-  •  SttAmt- 
lated,  that  the  people  of  the  United  S;ites  fliould  con-  "''•«.n°3l9- 
tinue  to  enjoy,  without  moleltation,  the  right  to  take       9^* 
filh  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the  |^J"^'o  °! 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland  :  and  that  they  (hould  li„nf™rra. 
likewife   txcrcife  and  continue  the  lame  privilege  in  17  with 
the  gulph  of  St   Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place  Anunc*. 
in  the  fca,  where  the  inhabitants  ufcd  herctotorc  to 
tiOi.  The  inhabitantsof  the  United  States  were  likewife 
to  have  the  liberty  to  take  fifh  of  every  kind  on  fucli 
part  of  ihecoattof  Ncwfoundlaiiil  asBriiifli  fcamenftiall 
refort  to;  but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  irtand. 
They  were  alfo  to   poll'tfs  the  privilege  of  filhing  on 
the  coalls,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  the  other  dominions 
of  Ilia  Britatinic  majelly  in  America;,  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can fidicrmen  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  fifli  in 
any  of  the  unfetilcd  bays,    harbours,   and   creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  illands,    and  Labrador.     But 
it  was  agreed,  that,  after  fuch  places  (hould  be  fettled, 
this  right  could  not  be   legally  put  in  praflice  without 
the   confent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
ground.     It  was  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  cither 
fide  Ihould  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  claims.     It  was  contraded  that  the  Con- 
grefs fliould   earnellly  rcommend  it  to  the  iegiflaiures 
of  the  rcfpcdive  Hates,  to  provide  for  the  relliiuiion 
of  all  eftatcs  and  properties  which  had  been  cuntifcaied, 
belonging  to  real   Britilh  fubjcds,  and  of  the  cAatet 
and  properties  of  pcrlons  rclident   in  diflrifts  in  the 
polfcHion  of  his  majcdy's  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne 
arms  agaiiill  the  United  States.  It  was  rtfolved,  that 
perfons  of  any  other  dcfcription  Ihould  have  free  liber- 
ty to  go  to  any  part  whaifocver  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
United  States,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  un- 
molelUd  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their 
cftates,  rights,   and  properties  as  might  not  have  been 
confifcated ;    and    it   was  concerted  that    the  congrcfi 
Ihould  tarneftly  recommend  10  the  fcvrial  ftates  a  rc- 
vilion  of  all  a>;is  or  laws  regarding  the  pre  miles,  fo  as 
to  render    them  perfeiilly  conlilitni,    not    only  with 
judice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirii  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  blelfingsof  peace,   Ihould 
nnivcrfally  prevail.     It  was  underflond  that  no  future 
confifcations  fliould   be  made,    nor  prolVcutions  com- 
menced again!)  any  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent 
war  ;  and  that  thofc  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  a  charge,  at    the   lime  of  the   ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  fliould  be  immediately  fei  at  liber- 
ty.    It  was  concluded  that  there  fliouLI  be  a  firm  and 
perpetual   peace  between  his  Britannic  majrfly  and  the 
United  States;  that  all  holliiiiics  by  fea  and  land  ihould 
immediately  ceafe;  and  that   prifoners  on  both  fides 
4  U  3  fliould 
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Britain,    llioiild  be   fct   at  liberty.     It  was  determined  that  his 
^—■v—^  Britannic   inajelly    Ihould   expcditioiilly,  and   wiihout 
committing  dcUruiflion  of  any   fort,  withdraw  all  his 
armies,  garrifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port,  place, 
and  harbour  of  the  United  States.     The  navigation  of 
the  river  MilFiUppi,  from  iis  fource  to  tli£  ocean  was  to 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  fubjefls  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     In  fine, 
it  was  agreed  in  the  event,  that  if  any  place  or  territo- 
ry  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  United   States, 
fhould   be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  cither  before  the 
arrival  of  the  provifionul  articles  in  America,  it  Ihould 
6S5        be  reltored  without  compenfation  or  difficulty. 
Prelimlnay      In  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  it 
articles        \yjs   agreed   that   Newfoundland   Ihould  remain  with 
'vitli  England,    as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war; 

and,  to  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  it  was  ac- 
corded that  the  French  filhcry  fliould  begin  from  Cape 
St  John  on  the  eaftcrnfide,  and  going  round  by  the 
north,  fliould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 
wcitcrn  fide.  The  Ilknds  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
which  had  been  t-iken  in  September  1778,  were  ceded 
in  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  con- 
tinue to  tilh  in  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence,  contoimably 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  rellore  to  France  the  illand  of 
St  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and  guaranty  to  her  that  of 
Tob2<ro.  The  king  of  France  was  to  furrender  to 
Great  Britain  the  illands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena- 
dines, St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St  Chriilophtr's,  Nevis, 
and  Montferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  de- 
pendencies, with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor,  Galani, 
Ari^uin,  and  Porieiidic,  were  to  be  given  to  France; 
and  the  illand  of  Goree  was  to  be  rellored  to  it.  Fort 
James  and  the  river  Gambia  were  guarantied  to  his 
Britannic  majelly  ;  and  the  gura  trade  was  to  remain 
in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reflore 
10  his  moft  Chriflian  majeily  all  the  eftablilhments 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
on  the  coaft  of  Orixa  and  Bengal,  with  the  liberty 
to  furround  Chandernagor  with  a  ditch  for  draining 
the  waters;  and  became  engaged  to  fecure  to  the  fub- 
jetls  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coalts 
of  Orixa,  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  a  fafe,  free,  and 
independent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as  well  as 
Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to  France  ;  and  his 
Britannic  majelly  was  to  give  as  a  dependency  round 
Pondicherry  the  two  dilirifts  of  Valanour  and  Ba- 
hour  ;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Karical,  the  four 
contiguous  Magans.  The  French  were  again  to  enter 
into  the  polftiiion  of  Mahe,  and  of  the  Comptoir  at 
Surat.  The  allies  of  France  and  Great  -Britain  were 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and 
tlie  term  of  four  months  was  to  be  allowed  them,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  tlicir  decifion.  In  the  event 
of  their  averfion  from  peace,  noalfiftance  on  cither  fide 
was  to  be  given  to  them.  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim  with  refpcft  to  Dunkirk.  Commiffioners 
were  to  be  appointed  refpetfively  by  the  two  nations 
to  enquire  into  the  flate  of  their  commerce,  and  to 
concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of 
mutual  convenience.  All  conquefls  on  either  fide,  in 
any  part  of  the  world  whaifoever,  not  mentioned  nor 


alluded  to  in  the  prefent  treaty,  were  to  be  reflored    llriti  in. 

without   dilficulty,  and    wiihout    requiring   compenfa-  " •^       ' 

lion.     It  was  deterniincd  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  fliould  order   the   evacuation  of  the  illands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miqutlon,  three  months  attir  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  preliminary    treaty;  and  that,  if  pofliblc, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fame  period,  he  ihould  rc- 
liiiquilh  all  connexion    with  St  Lucia  in  the  Well-In- 
dies, and  Goree  in   Africa.     It  was  Itipulated  in  liks 
manner,  that  his  Britannic  majelly  Ihould,  at  the  end 
of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or 
fooiicr  rnitr   into  the  pollcllion  of  the  illands  of  Gre- 
nada and   the    Grenadines,  St  Vincent,   Dominica,  Sc 
Chriflopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.     France  was  to 
be    put    into    polfellion  of    the  towns    and  coniptoirs 
which  were  to  be   rcltond   to  her  in  the  Eall-ludics, 
and  of  the  territories  which  were  to  ftrvc  as  dtptiid- 
encies   round    Pondiciicrry  and    round     Karical,    fi:v 
months  after  the    ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  ; 
and   the    terminaiiou  ol    the   fame  term    (he  wasto  re- 
flore the  towns  and  dillrids  which  hcrarmiesmight  have 
taken  from  the  Englilh  or  their  allies  in  that  <iuaitcr 
of  the  globe.     The  prifoners  upon  each  fide  were  reci- 
procally to  be  furrendered,  and  wiihout  ranfom,  upon 
the  ratificaiicn  of  the  treaty,  and  on   paying  the  debts 
they   might    have   contracted   during   iheir  captivity. 
Each  crown   was  refpetlively  to  reimburfc  the  funis 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
prifoners  by  the  country  where  they   had  been   detain- 
ed,   according    to    aittfted  and  authentic    vouchers. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  every  difputt  and  complaint  on 
account  of  prizes  which  might  be  made  at  fca  after  the 
figning  of  the  preliminary  articles,   it  was  mutually  fet- 
tled and  undcrllood    that  thevell'cls  and  etiei^ls  which 
might  be  taken  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  feas, 
after  thefpace  of  twelve  days,  to  be  cominiied  from  the 
raiificaiion  of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  were  to 
be  reflored  upon  each  lidc  ;   that   the   term    fliould    be 
one  month  from  the  Channel  and  the  Nonh  feas,  as  far 
as  the  Canary  illands  incjuhvely,  whether  in  the  ocean 
or  the  Mediterranean:  t\\o  months  from  the  Canary 
illands  as   far  as  the  equinodial  line  or  equator ;  and 
lallly,  five  months  without  exception  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Thefc  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded 
at  Verfailles  on  the  20ih  of  January  178?,  between  Mr 
Allcyne  Fitzherbert,  miniller  plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  majelly,  and  Charles  Gravier, 
comtc  de  Vcrgennes,  the  miniller  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  iame  time  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  were  alfo  concluded  at  Vcrfailles  between 
Mr  Fitzherbert  and  thecomte  d'Aranda,  the  miniller, 
plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanilh  monarch.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  finccre  friendlhip  Ihould  be  re-eflabli(hcd  between 
his  Britannic  majeily  and  his  Catholic  majelly,  their 
kingdoms,  flates,  and  fiibjefls  by  fea  and  land  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Flis  Catholic  majcfly  was  to  keep 
the  iflaiid  of  Minorca ;  and  was  to  retain  Wefl-Flo- 
rida.  Eall-Florida  was  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  tltc 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  ireaty  were  to 
be  allowed  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  latter  who  had  fettled 
in  the  illand  of  Minorca  and  in  the  two  Floridas,  to 
fell   their  cAatcs^  to  recover  their  debts_,  and  to  tracf- 
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Uritaii.  port  their  perfoiis  and  e;fc:ts,  wiiliojt  being  rcltraiii- 
' >^"~^  cd  upon  accouiu  of  their  religion,  or  ou  any  other  pre- 
tence wh*tli>ever,  except  that  ol'  dcb(s,  and  prolecn- 
tion  for  crimes.  His  tJr.t.umic  mijtlly  was>,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  have  ilic  power  lo  cjuic  all  the  ctfcets 
thai  might  belong  to  him  in  Ealt  floriJa,  whether 
artillery  or  others,  to  be  carried  a>vay.  The  liberty  of 
cuttin;5  loj^wood  in  a  diftntt  of  which  th<;  boundaries 
were  to  be  afcertaiiicd,  wiihoat  moltllaiioii  or  dilhir- 
b.ince  of  any  kiiiJ  wli  iifocver,  was  permitted  to  Great 
Britain.  The  king  ot  bpain  was  to  rdlorc  the  illands 
of  l^rovideiice,  and  the  iJahamas,  without  exception, 
in  the  ciuulition  in  which  they  were  when  they  were 
coiuiucrcd  by  his  arms.  All  other  conijuells  of  terri- 
tories and  countries  upon  either  tide,  not  included  in 
the  prefent  articles,  were  to  be  mutuilly  reflorcd  with- 
out dilEculty  or  conipenfaiion.  The  epoch  for  the 
rellitutions  to  be  made,  and  for  the  evacuations  to  take 
place,  the  regulations  for  the  relcafe  of  prifouers,  and 
for  the  cellation  of  capttires,  were  exaftly  the  fame  as 
thofe  which  have  already  been  related,  as  llipulatcd  in 
,„  the  preliminary  articles  with  France. 

Ti    J.-,^^       No  fooncr  were  thcfc  articles  ratilicd  and  laid  before 

1  lit    pCJCC  /\1  II  •  •/! 

v:ht:>u.;ntly  parliament,  than  the  molt  vehement  dcclainationsagainlt 
cmJemned  minillry  took  place.     Never  bad  the  adminillration  of 
lord  North  himl'clf  been  arraigned  with  more  afpcrity 
•f  language.     The  miuiftry  defended  thenifelves  with 
great  refuliition  j  but  found  it  impolfiblc  to  avoid  the 
cenfurc  of    parliament.     An  addrci's   without   any  a- 
niendment  was  indeed  carried  in  the  houl'e  of  lords  by 
72  to  59  ;  but  in  the  lo.ver  houfe  it  was  loll  by   224  to 
208.     Oiitheilftof  Kebruary,  fonic  refoliitions  were 
moved  in  the  hoafe  of  commons  by  lord  George  Caveu- 
diili,  of  whi:h  the  mod  remarkable  were,  that  the  con- 
celiions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than  its  adverfa- 
rics  had  a   right  to  expcA;  and  that  the  houfe  woiild 
take  the  cafe  of  the  American  loyaliits  into  confide  ra- 
tion.    The   lad  motion  indeed   his  lordfliip  confenicd 
to  wave  i   but  all  the  rcll  were  carried  againll  minillry 
bv  207  to  190.     Thcfc   proceedings,  however,  could 
liiakc  no  alteration  with  regard   to  the  treaty,  which 
had  already  been  ratified  by  all  the  contending  powers, 
the  Dutch  only    excepted.     Tiie   terms  offered   them 
were  a  renewal  of  ilie  treaty  of  1674;   which,  though 
the  mod  advantageous  they  could  poliibly  expc(;^,  were 
pofitively  refufed  atjhat  tune.    Afterwards  ihcy  made 
an  offer  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  formerly  refilled  ; 
but  the  compliment  was  then  returned  by  a  refufal  on 
tlie  part  of  Britain.     When   the  preliminary   articles 
were  fettled  with   the  conns  of  France  and  Spain,  a 
fufpcnfion   of  arms  took   place  with  Holland  alfo  ;   but 
though  the   definitive    arrangcnit  nis  with  the  other 
ggj,       powers  were  finally  concluded  by  the   month  of  Sep- 
Pcace  con-tember,  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  preliminary  ani- 
cludedwithclcs  were  fettled  with  Holland.    The  terms  were  a  ge- 
thc  Dutch,  neral  reflitution  of  all  places  taken  on  both  fides  during 
the  war,  excepting  only  the  fcitlciiient  of  Negapatnam 
in  the  Eaft-lndies,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Britain,  unlffs  an  equivalent  was  given  on  the  part 
of  Holland.     The  navigation  of  the  taftcrn  feas  was 
to  remsin  free  and  unmolcilcJ  to  all  the  Britifli  lliip- 
ping.    The  other  articles  concerned  only  the  exchange 
of  prifouers,  and  fucli  other  matLcrs  as  arc  cymmou  w 
all  ireatics. 


Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  iiicA  dingciuuc  v.ar  in     i  ri;..iii. 
which  Britain  w;i5  ever  cii;jjgcd  ;  and  in  which,  not-       Tc""' 
withitanding   the  powerful  combination  agaiull  her,  £,£^.1 'f 
flic  ftill  remained  in  a  Itaic  ot  fupcriuriiy  10  all  her  the  M;.r 
enemies.     At  ih.^t  lime,  and  ever  lince,  11  has  appear-  nu.rc  U- 
tdhow  much  tlic  poliiitiaiis  were  miflakcii  who iuiagin-  vouraliic 
cd  that  the  prolpcriiy  ot   Britain  depended   in  a  great '^  ^'"""'' 
meafurc  on  her  colonies:  Though  lor  a  nuinbcrof  jcars'  *"  "*  "* 
flic  liad   not  only   been  deprived  of  thcfc  colonies,  but 
oppofed  by  them  with  all  their  force;  though  attack- 
cd  at  the  fame  time  by  three  of  the  grcaicA  powers  in 
Europe,  and   looked  upon  with  an  inviiiious  tyc  by  all 
the  relf,  the  damages  done  to  her  cncniics  Itili  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  file  had  received.     Their  trade  by  fca 
was  almoft  ruined;  and  on  comparing  the  lofs ot  fliips 
Qii  both  tides,  the  balance  in  favour  ot  Britain  was  23 
Qiipsof  the  line  and  37  frigates,  carrying  ia  all  near 
2000  guns.     Notwitliltandiiig  this,  however,  the  (late 
of  the  nation  appears  to  have  liccn  really  luch,  that  a 
much  longer  continuance  of  the  war  would  have  been 
impradicable.  In  the  debates,  which  were  kept  up  with       (,^0 
the  greatell  violence  on  account  of  the  peace,  Mr  Pitt  Mr  Put'* 
fet  forth  the  lituation  of  Britain  with  great  energy  and  account  of 
ftrcngih  of  argument."  It  was  in  viin(hcfaid)toboa(lof '•'*  ""'  *' 
ihe  Itreiigth  of  our  n  ivy  ;  we  had  not  more  ihaii  too  fail  ^,' h*"on- 
of  the  line:  but  ihe  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  amounted  jiu(i„„  ^ 
nearly  to  140  lliipsof  the  line.  A  deftiiiation  of  72  Ihips  the  pc^uk 
of  the  line  was  to  have  afled  againft  Jamaica.  Admiral 
Pigot  had  only  46  fail  to  fupport  it  j  and  it  was  a  favou- 
rite maxim  ot  many  memberb  of  the  houfe,  that  defcn- 
live  war  mult  terminate  in  certain  ruin.     It  was  not 
polFiblc  that  admiral  Pigot  could  have  ailed  oliciifivcly 
againll    the  illands  of  the  enemy  ;  for  lord   Rodney, 
when  flulhed  with  viiflory,  did  not  dare  to  attack  iheni. 
Would   admiral  Pigot  have  recovered   by  arms  what 
the  minillers  liad  rcgaiiied  by  negociation?  With  a  fu- 
pirior  fleet  againft  him,  and  in  its  light,  is  it  to   be 
conceived  that  he  could  have  retaken  Grenada,  Domi- 
nica, St  Chrillopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montfeirai .'   On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  ih.u  the  cam- 
paii'n  in  the  Welt-Indfes  mull  have  itrminaicd  in  the 
iofs  of  Jamaica  ? 

'•  In  the  call,  it  was  true  that  liie  fervices  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  he  could 
only  be  commended  for  a  merely  dcfenfive  refinance. 
Victory  fcemed  to  be  out  of  liie  ciuellion  ;  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  dilciubarkation  of  a  jxiwer- 
ful  European  armament  which  had  joined  iif'clf  to 
Hydrr  Ally,  and  threatened  the  defolaiion  of  the  Car- 
naiicf.  At  home  and  in  our  own  feas  the  Heets  of  t  =>«  '•• 
the  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  double  to  ours.*!^*^ 
AVe  might  have  fci/.cd  the  intervals  of  their  cruize,  and 
paraded  the  channel  (bra  few  weeks;  but  that  parade 
would  have  only  fcrvcd  to  dilgrace  us.  It  was  yet  ihe 
only  atchif  vement  in  our  power  ;  for  to  have  hazarded 
an  engagement  would  have  bcca  equivalent  to  a  fur- 
render  of  ihc  kingdom. 

"  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  (late  of  oiir  army 
tobeconlidcred  as  formidable.  New  levies  could  not  be 
raifed  in  a  de (>opulated  country.  We  might  fend  «imti 
an  otTcnfivc  fcheme  five  or  fix  ihoufand  men  :  and  what 
fxpeflation  could  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this  kind  ? 
To  have  withdrawn  troops  from  America  was  a  criii- 
ca)  game.    There  were  jw  traBlrortj  iji  which  they 
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might  bf  em'.iarked  ;  and  if  ii  liad  Wen  poOlble  to 
cmliarlx  clieni,  in  what  miraculous  manner  v\  ere  they 
to  be  proteflcd  againft  die  fleets  of  the  enemy  ? 

"  As  to  onr  finances,  they  were  melancholy.  Let  the 
inimcnfe  extent  of  our  debts  be  weighed  j  let  our  rc- 
fuiirces  be  confidercd  ;  and  let  us  then  afk,  what  would 
have  been  the  confcquence  of  the  protra>5lion  of  the 
war  ?  It  would  have  endangered  the  bankruptcy  of 
public  faiih  ;  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious,  if  it 
had  come  upon  us,  might  have  dilTolved  all  the  tics  of 
government,  and  have  operated  to  the  general  ruin. 

"  To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  already  related, 
or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the  only  alternative  in  tha 
power  of  ininifbers.  Such  was  the  ultimatum  oi  Ynnct. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  lownefs  of  our  condition.  We 
had  acknowledged  the  American  indcpendcHce  ;  but 
what  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  We  had  ceded  Flo- 
rida ;  but  had  we  not  obtained  the  iflands  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  Bahamas  ?  We  had  granted  an  extent 
of  filhery  on  the  coafl  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  had  we 
not  ellablilhed  an  excUifive  right  to  the  moil  valuable 
banks  f  We  had  rcflored  St  Lucia,  and  given  up  To- 
bago ;  but  had  we  not  regained  Grenada,  Dominica, 
St  ChrKiophcr's,  Nevis,  and  Monifcrrat  ?  And  had  we 
not  rel'caed  Jamaica  from  inevitable  danger.  In  Africa 
xve  had  given  Goree  ;  but  Goree  was  the  grave  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  we  had  fecured  fort  James  and  ihc 
river  Gambia,  the  beft  and  the  mofl  healthy  fettlement. 
In  Europe  we  had  relinquilhed  Mitiorca  ;  but  Minorca 
is  not  tenible  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  inud  be  fupport- 
ed  at  a  ruinous  expence.  We  had  permitted  the  repa- 
ration of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  :  but  Dunkirk  could 
only  be  an  objcdt  when  fhips  of  a  far  inferior  draught 
10  the  prefent  were  in  ufe  ;  the  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  naval  war  had  taken  away  its  iraportace.  In 
the  Eaft-Indies  celTion  had  been  made  ;  but  let  it  be 
remarked  that  thefc  ceffionsare  inconliderablein  ihem- 
fclves,  and  could  not  be  protefled  by  us  in  the  event 
of  hollilitics.  In  fine,  it  was  objeded,  that  we  had 
abandoned  the  unhappy  loyalifls  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrefs  by 
anticipation  a  violence  which  common  decency  forbids 
us  to  expeifl  ?  But  let  it  be  coafidered,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  allilling  thcfe  unfortunate  men  would  not  have 
jnftified  minirtcrs  to  have  continued  the  war.  And  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would 
not  have  procured  them  any  certain  indemnity.  The 
accumulation  of  our  diftrelTes  muft  have  added  to  theirs. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  harder  terms  of  peace  might 
have  been  forced  upon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate 
then  mufl  have  been  defperate  indeed  !  But  as  matters 
were  now  fituaied,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  re- 
conciliatian." 

Having  thus  given  as  full  an  accoimt  as  our  limits 
would  allow  of  the  great  national  events  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  in  1785,  we  fliall  now  give  a  detail 
of  fome  others,  which  though  of  fufEcient  importance 
to  defcrve  notice,  could  not  without  interrupting  the 
narrative.  It  has  repeatedly  been  obferved,  that  thro' 
the  violence  of  parties,  a  general  temper  of  diftruft  and 
fufpicion  took  place  throughout  the  nation,  infomuch 
that  the  moil  improbable  ilories  with  refpe^  to  ipdi- 
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viduals  began  to  gain  credit,  of  which  an  inftance  was    rritali;. 
given  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayre.     From  certain  circum-  *~— ^' 
fiances,  however,  it  appeared,  that  there  undoubtedly 
were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  wiflied  if  poflibic  to 
dcrtroy    the  national  Hrength  in   fucli  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  inipollible  for  Britain  to  make  head  againft  the 
attempts  of  her  enemies.     On  the  8th  of  December 
1776,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rope-houfe  of  the  dock- 
yard  at   Ponfniouth,  which   totally  confunicd  it,  but     g^^ 
without  doing  any  very  material  damage.     For  fome  Heiglitcn- 
time  the  affair  palfcd   as  an  accident ;  but  in  clearing  ed  by  a  fire 
away  the  rubbidi,  a  tin-box  was  found  with  a  wooden  ^'  Pfftf- 
bottom,  containing   matches  which  had  been  lighted,  ""^"'  • 
and  underneath  was  a  veirel  with  fpirit  of  wine:  how- 
ever, the  fire  not  having  been  properly  fupplicd  with 
air,  had  extinguiflied   of  itfelf  before  it   touched   the 
fpirit  of  wine.     Had  it  catched  fire,  all  the  flores  in 
the  ftorehoufe,  fufficient  to  rig  out  50  fail  of  men  of     (,1^^ 
war,  would  have  beeB  deflrcyed.     In  the  beginning  of  And  at 
the  year    1777,    a  fire   happened  at    Briilol,  which  Triftol, 
confumed  fix  or  feven  warehoules;  and  by  the  finding 
of  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  it  was 
evident  that  the  fire  had  not  been  accidental.     The 
terror  of  the  public  was  now  greatly  increafcd,  and 
the  moll  violent  accufations  againfl  each  oiher  were 
thrown  out  by  the   minifterial  and    popular  panics.     694 
On  this  point,  however,  they  foon   came  to  a   right  The  incea- 
underfianding  by   the   difcovcry  of    the  aiuhor  of  all ''"■'y^'f"'" 
this  mifchief.     This  was  one   James  Aitken,    alias  ''"^*- 

John  the  Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having 
een  from  his  early  years  accuflomed  to  a  vagrant 
life,  to  wiiich  indeed  his  profelTion  naturally  led  him, 
he  had  gone  through  many  different  adventures.  He 
had  enlilled  as  a  foldier,  deferted,  and  when  pinched 
by  want  made  no  fcruple  of  betaking  himfelf  to  the 
highway  or  committing  thefts.  Having  traverfed  a 
great  part  of  America,  he  there  imbibed  the  preju- 
dices againfl  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree;  that  he  at  laft 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  fingly  overturning 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  This  he  was  to  ac- 
complifli  by  fetting  on  fire  the  dockyards  at  Portf- 
mouth  and  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  tlie  principal 
trading  towns  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  in- 
fpefted  with  the  utmoft  care  thofe  docks  and  other 
places  on  which  his  attempts  were  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  learn  with  what  care  they  were  guarded.  This  he 
found  in  general  as  negligent  as  he  could  wi(h  ;  and 
indeed  had  he  not  been  fome  way  or  other  very  defi- 
cient in  the  conftruftion  of  his  machines,  he  mufl  cer- 
tainly have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief:  for  as  his 
attempts  were  always  difcovered  by  finding  his  ma- 
chines, it  was  apparent  that  he  had  met  with  abun- 
dance of  opportunities. 

For  fome  time  the  affair  at  Portfmouth  pafied  as  has 
already    been  mentioned,  for  an  accident.       It  was 
foon  recolleftcd,  however,    that  a  perfon  had   been 
fcen  loitering  about  the  rope-houfe,  and  had  even  been 
locked  up  one  night  in   it;  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
painter,  and  taken  frequent  opporinnities  of  getting 
into  that  honfe,  &c.     Thefc  circumflances  exciting  a 
fufpicion  ihat  he  was  the  incendiary,  he  was  traced  to  „  ?-^ 
different  places,  and  at  lafl  found  in  a  prifon  ;   to  which  prehended, 
he  had  been  committed  for  a  burglary.     On  his  ex-  tried,  and 
amination,  however,  he  behaved  with  fuch  aflurance  execMted. 
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li-itain.  and  apparent  confcioulncfs  i)f  innocence,  as  almoft 
'  "  '  difconcerted  thole  who  were  amhorircd.  At  lad 
lie  was  deceived  into  a  confcinoii  by  another  pain- 
ter, who  was  likewife  an  American,  and  prcicndeJ 
to  conipallionaic  his  cafe.  Thus  evidence  was  pro- 
ciued  ag.iinft  him,  but  he  (Ull  maintained  his  charai^ler 
to  the  very  lall  ;  rejcding  and  invalidatinj;  tlie  le(li- 
mony  of  his  falfe  friend,  on  account  of  his  bafcnefs 
and  treachery.  He  received  his  fcnicncc  with  great 
fortitude;  but  .it  lenj^ih  nc)t  only  confclltrd  his  ^uilt, 
but  left  (ome  dire(Jlions  for  preventing;  ihe  dock-yards 
and  magazines  from  being  cxpofcd  to  the  like  danger 
in  time  to  come. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alarm  of 
treafon  and  American  incendiaries  was  owing  to  the 
political  enthnliafm  of  a  wretched    vagabond.     Siill, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  French  court  were  very 
6y6       well  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
Intelligence  (late   of  Britain,  and   the   niovcnienls  of  their  fqua- 
treachcr-     drons,  which  ought  by  all   means  to  have  been  kept 
""    j'l""'    fecret.     Thefc  treacherous  proceedings  were  (irft  de- 
Britain  to    '^"S"  '"  '"^   month  of  June   1780.     One  Ratclilfe, 
the  French  "larter  of  a  cutter,  gave  information  that  he  had  been 
court.         hired  by  one  Mr  Rogcre  to  carry  packets  to  France, 
for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  20  1.  each  time,  and  to 
have  tool,  belides  at  a  certain  period.     Apprehending 
at  lalt,  however,  that  he   might  incur  fome  danger  by 
continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  information  of 
what  was  going  on  to  one  Mr  Steward,  a  merchant 
at  Sandwich,  by  whom  his  laft  packet  was  carried  to 
the    fccrctary    of   Hate.      After    being    opened    and 
fealed  up  again,  it  was  returned,  and  he  was  direfted 
to  carry  it  to  France  as  formerly.     This  was  the  fate 
of  feveral  fncceeding   packet?,    though    it   was  fome 
time  before  Ratcliffe  faw   the   principal  party  concern- 
ed.    At  lall  this  was  accomplilhed  by  his  complain- 
ing to  Mr  Rogere  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  tool. 
697       according   to  promile.      A   meeting  being  thus  pro- 
La  Motte,  cured,  it  was  found  that  the  pcrfon  who  gave  inielli- 
«  French-    „^^^^^  jg  ,[jg  enemy  was  one  M.  Henry  de  la  Motte, 
man.,  ap-     °  „  ,  ,       -         ,  ...        .    ■' ,        ,  „' 

prchendcd  '"'  French  gentleman  then  rcliding  in  Lonilon.  On 
for  high  fearching  his  houfe,  no  papers  of  any  cunfequencc 
were  found  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  he  being  abfent  when 
the  meflcngers  firft  arrived,  he  threw  fome  out  of  his 
pocket,  unperceived  by  any  body,  as  he  thought. 
The  papers,  however,  were  taken  up  by  the  melfen- 
gers,  and  gave  plain  indications  not  only  of  a  treafon- 
able  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  but  that  he  was 
connei5led  with  one  Henry  Lutterloh,  Efq  ;  a  Ger- 
man, wlio  then  reiidcd  at  Wickham  near  Portfmouih. 
This  perfon  being  alfo  apprehended,  not  only  made  a 
full  difcovcry  of  the  trcafonable  correfpondence  with 
France,  but  gave  abundant  proofs  of  himfcif  being 
one  of  the  mofl  depraved  and  hardened  of  all  man- 
kind, loft  to  every  fenfiiion  excepting  the  defire  of 
accumulating  wealth.  His  eviilcnce,  however,  and 
Heiscte-  other  ftrong  circumflances,  were  fullicient  to  convifl 
«utcd.  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was  accordingly  executed,  tho' 
the  king  remitted  that  dreadful  part  of  his  fentencc 
of  having  his  heart  taken  out  alive,  Zee.  During  his 
trial,  and  on  every  other  occalion,  he  behaved  in  fucb 
a  manner  as  Ihowcd  him  to  be  an  accomplilhed  gentlc- 
aian  ;  and  not  only  excited  the  coinp.iliioi);  but  the 
adiniraijon  of  every  one  who  fasv  him. 
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During  tlie  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  only  one  other 
perlon  was  detected  in  any  aci  of  ircalon  ;  and  he  ?p- 
pears  to  have  been  attuated  merely  by  mercenary  ino- 
tives,  though  La  Motte  and  John  the  F-inier  proba- 
bly aaed  from  principle.  This  was  one  David  Tyrie, 
a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having  been  bred  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  fpccula- 
tions  with  a  view  to  gain  money,  in  all  of  which  he 
difcovercd  confiderablc  abilities,  he  at  laft  engaged  in 
the  dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence  10  the 
French  of  the  Ihips  of  war  fitted  out  in  Britain,  the 
time  of  their  failing,  &c.  F'or  this  he  was  appre- 
hended in  February  1  782.  The  difcovery  was  made 
by  means  of  one  Mrs  Alkew,  who  paifed  for  his  wife, 
having  delivered  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  hurry  to  a 
J'chool-iiiillrefs,  and  dcfiring  her  not  to  (how  them  to 
any  body.  Inllcad  of  this,  however,  fhc  not  only  in- 
fpeded  them  hcrfelf,  but  ihowed  them  10  another,  by 
whom  they  were  lent  to  the  lecrciary  at  war.  By  this, 
and  another  packet  difcovered  by  William  James,  who 
had  been  employed  to  carry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was 
convifted  and  executed  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1782. 
He  behaved  with  great  refolution,  and  at  laft  fiiowed 
rather  an  indecent  levity  and  unconcern,  by  laughing 
at  the  place  of  execution.  The  fenience  not  only  took 
place  in  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law,  but 
the  crowd  behaved  with  the  moft  ftiamtful  and  unex- 
ampled barbarity.  "  Such  (fay  the  accounts  of  his 
execution)  being  the  fugular  coiidufl  of  many  who 
were  near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  who  could 
procure  a  finger,  or  fome  veftige  of  ihc  criminal  !" — 
This  unhappy  man,  while  in  prifon,  had,  with  his 
companions,  eontrived  a  method  of  effefting  their 
efcape,  by  working  through  a  brick  wall  three  feet 
thick,  and  covering  the  hole  with  a  plank  coloured 
like  the  bricks  :  but  the  fcheme  was  difcovercd  by  the 
imprudence  of  Tyrie  himfelf  afking  the  keeper  huw 
thick  the  wall  was. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  notwiih(*anding  the 
exccllive  altercation  and  virulence  of  panics,  uhicli 
even  went  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  duels  between 
fonic  members  of  parliament,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entertained  any  defigns  againll  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  interelt  of  the  nation.  The  one 
feemed  to  have  regarded  its  honour  too  much,  and  been 
inclined  to  facritice  even  its  exiftence  to  that  favourite 
notion  :  the  other  perhaps  regarded  the  national  ho- 
nour too  little.  The  various  and  expenlivc  arma- 
ments, and  enterprifes  in  which  Britain  was  engaged 
in  the  courfe  the  war,  occalioned  a  prodigious  incre.ifc 
of  that  enormous  load  of  debt  with  which  the  nation  is 
burdened  ;  but  the  commerce  ol  the  country  has  not 
futTercd,  as  was  apprehended,  by  the  lofsof  the  colonies; 
it  feems  rather  to  be  enlarged  in  a  variety  of  channels, 
and  the  confeqnent  increafe  of  wealth  may  in  time  com - 
penfaie  for  the  valt  exi>cnce  incurred  in  attempting  to 
conquer  the  Americans. 

Nevi  Britais,  a  large  country  of  North  America, 
called  alfo  Terra  Lulradbr,  has  Hui'for.'s  bay  and 
llrait,  on  the  north  and  weft  ;  Canada  and  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  on  the  fonth  ;  and  the  Atlantic  iieean.  on 
the  eaft.  It  is  fubjeiS  10  Great  Britain,  but  yields  only 
Ikins  and  furs.  The  following  is  the  beft  (<efcripiioa 
of  this  country  thai  liaih  yet  appeared.     Il  was  drawn 
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IVhsii;.    up  by  the  ccmnundcr  of  ilic  Otter  fioop,  and  commu- 
"77~~ '  nicated  to  tbc  royal  focicty  by  the  honourable  Dairies 

,.,'  "  There  is  no  part  of  the  Britiih  dominions  fo  little 

"''"  known  as  the  immenfc  country  of  Labrador.  So  few 
Invc  vifitcd  the  northern  parts  of  this  valt  country,  that 
altnoft  from  the  itraiis  of  Belleiflc  until  you  come  to 
the  entrance  to  Hiidfon's  bay,  for  more  than  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude,  no  chart  which  can  give  any  tole- 
rable idea  of  the  coall  hath  been  hitherto  formed. 
The  bircnnefsof  the  country  explains  why  it  has  been 
fo  fcldom  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little  to 
feed  on. 

"  Perhaps,  witbont  any  immoderate  (hare  of  vanity, 
I  may  venture  to  prefume,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
which  is  to  the  latitude  of  59.  10.  the  draught  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  the  beft  of  any 
ihat  has  hitherto  been  made. 

'•'  Others  have  gone  before  mc  bleft  with  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  to  whom  I  hope  to  be  thought 
equal  only  in  affiJuity.  But  I  had  advantages  of  which 
they  V7tre  deflitute  :  with  a  fmali  velfcl,  and  havingaii 
Indian  with  nie,  who  knew  e»cry  rock  and  faoal  upon 
the  coafl,  I  was  enabled  to  be  accurate  in  my  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  ihefe  are  the  reafons  why  I  deem  my  own 
Iketch  preferable  to  all  others. 

"  As  this  country  is  one  of  the  mod  barren  in  the 
whole  world,  fo  its  fea-coaft  is  the  moll  remarkable. 
Bordered  by  innumerable  iilands,  and  many  of  them 
being  a  confiderable  dillar.ce  from  the  main  land,  a  fliip 
of  burden  would  fail  a  great  way  along  the  coalt  with- 
out being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its  true  I'ltua- 
lion. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  all  charts  of  it  have  been  fo  ex- 
tremely erroneous;  and  hence  arofe  thofe  opinions  that 
fome  of  the  inlets  extended  a  vafl  diftance  into  the 
country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon's  bay. 

"  Davis's  inlet,  which  has  been  fo  mocb  talked  of, 
is  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it  to  its  extre- 
mity. 

"  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  hazardous.  To- 
wards the  land,  the  fea  is  covered  with  large  bodies 
and  broken  pieces  of  ice;  and  the  fartheryou  go  north- 
ward,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  meet  with. 

"  Some  of  thofe  maflcs,  which  the  feamen  aWiJlanJs 
eficf,  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  ;  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  fwim  two  thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  too  feet  above  the 
furfacc  ;  and  to  (hips  in  a  florm,  or  in  thick  westher, 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible. 

"  Thofe  prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the 
north,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  catara.5ts  upon  the  lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and 
ihe  pole.  As  foon  as  the  fcverity  of  the  winter  begins 
to  abate,  their  imraenfe  weight  breaks  them  from  the 
(here,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouthward.  To  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  Labrador  their  appearance 
upon  the  coall  ferves  ab  a  token  of  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

"  This  vafl  traft  of  land  is  extremely  barren,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  e- 
vcry  where  uneven  and  covered  with  large  flones,  fome 
of  which  are  of  amazing  dimcnfions.  There  are  few 
fprings  ;  yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodi- 
gious chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  by 
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the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow.     Thefc  pcr.iJs    Brittiu. 
abound  in  trout,  but  they  are  very  fmall.  ' ^— 

"  There  is  no  luch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a  coun- 
try formed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful  val- 
leys. The  mountains  are  almoft  devoid  of  every  fort 
of  herbage.  A  blighthcd  flirub  and  a  little  mofs  is  fome- 
limes  10  be  feen  upon  them,  but  in  general  the  bare 
rock  is  all  you  behold.  The  valleys  arc  full  of  crooked 
low  trees,  fuch  as  the  different  pines,  fpruce,  birch, 
and  a  fpecies  of  cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep  bays,  and 
not  far  from  the  water,  it  is  faid,  however,  there  are  a 
few  flicks  of  no  inconfiderable  fize.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  prodigious  heap 
of  barren  rocks. 

"  The  climate  is  extremely  rigoroos.  There  is  but 
little  appearance  of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July  ; 
and  in  September  the  approach  of  winter  is  \ery  evi- 
dent. It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  winters  within 
ihcfe  few  years  have  been  lefs  fevcre  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caiife  of  fuch  an  altera- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover. 

"  All  along  the  coafl  there  are  many  rivers  that 
empty  themfclves  into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of 
any  confidcration  ;  and  you  mufl  not  imagine  that  the 
largell  are  any  thing  like  what  is  generally  underftocd 
by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  as  to  give  them  this 
appellation  ;  but  the  greatefl  part  of  them  arc  nothing 
more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  are  only 
drains  from  the  ponds,  in  dry  weather  they  are  every 
where  fordable  ;  for,  running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they 
become  broad  without  hsving  a  bed  of  any  depth  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  banks. 

"  The  fuperiicial  appearance  cf  this  country  is  ex- 
tremely unfavourable.  What  may  be  bidden  in  its 
bowels,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fuggell  :  probably  it  may 
produce  fome  copper  ;  the  rocks  in  many  places  are 
impregnated  with  an  ore  of  that  refemblance.  Some- 
thing of  a  horny  fubllance,  which  is  extremely  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a  multitude  of  fmall 
fheets,  is  often  found  amidfl  the  ftones  ;  there  are  both 
black  and  white  of  this  fort,  but  the  black  is  the  mofl 
rare.  It  has  been  tried  in  fire,  but  feems  to  be  no  ways 
affefled  by  heat. 

"  The  fpecies  of  wood  here  are  not  very  various  : 
excepting  a  few  fnrubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no 
name  from  the  Europeans,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  different  forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern  pans,  there  is  cot  a- 
bundance  ;  as  you  advance  northwards  iliey  gradually 
diniinilh  ;  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort  of 
herbage.  Kere  the  wretched  rtfidents  build  their  mi- 
ferable habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If  ever 
they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  with  a  fire,  ihey  gather 
a  few  flicks  from  the  fea  fhore,  which  have  probably 
been  walhed  from  Norway  or  Lspland.  Here  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land  throughout 
the  year. 

"  Altliough  the  winter  here  is  fo  exccffively  rigid, 
in  ftiintner  the  heat  is  fometiires  difagrecab'e  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  the  weather  is  very  modcrste,  and  remark- 
ab'y  ferene.  It  is  but  fcldom  fogg)',  fpeaking  compa- 
ratively, between  this  and  Newfoundland  ;  nor  art  you 
fo  frequently  liable  to  thofe  dtflru<5live  gales  of  wind 
which  vifit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

"It 
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Brioinkat      "  It  15  in  genfrjl  high   iind,  aad  fomtiiaics  voo 
I  _      meet  with  moanwjss  of  «n  a  toBJihiag  heigh: ;  jo.j"are 
^  ifefeia.  jjj^  freqaemi?  prekmed  wiih  prolpccts  that  arc  rcalij 
a'orfiiil,  aai  cxtrcmrJy  nunaiuic. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  New  Britaia  arc  ci 
!vMix  ;  fw  a  particular  accoont  of  vbom,  fee  .  . 

ESKI.MAFX. 

BRIT^^NNICUS,  fon  to  the  emperor  Ch::J=r?  Vr 
'  irJAiina,  was  excluded  from  the  enpire  a:": 
;    :r   had  married  Agrippina;  who  put  bcr 
on  ihc  ihroQc,  and  ceKfcti  Briunnicos  to  be  potioacd, 
A.  D.  >j. 

BsiTixsiccs,  as  IiaJiin,  oae  of  the  beft  b^marins 
of  the  I5:5i  cnnry,  was  born  a:  Brcfcia.  He  piib'.ii- 
cJ  Roreson  Pcrlias,  Joveaa],  Terence,  SKiios^uid  O- 
Tiil.     He  oied  in  1510. 

BRITE,  orBsiGHT,  in  hulbacdrv.  Wheat,  bar- 
iey  or  aav  '-  -  -  :- vc,  is  iiid  to  irite,  when  it  grows 
overripe 

BRlTT.T.vi.   or  BuETAGKE,  a  ec* 
viace  of  France,  which  is  150  miles 
!I3  in  brcidth.     It  is  a  v. 
:iJcs   h»  the  ocean,   tx: 


coai\5. 


'  ■  .-  pio- 
and 
_  c:5  all 
.;rr  ii  jcins 
-i.  h  h  di- 
. 'ein  are  iar»e 
ITMxiCj   ■>■  ihc 

It  wa5  .        •  ;he 

Rccucs    is    the    cipiul 


many   h^rrivjrs  oa  iis 
cr>-.v;i  of  France  ia  I5?2. 
town. 

BRITT  5  on    ac- 

cf.sn:  of  V.  .or  which 

fib'ects  them   10  be  eaiity  broken  by  preUiirc  cr  per- 
cr..l;Oii. 

Bi'Stic  bodies  are  extremely  hard;  a  rtry  faiall  per- 
ci!-l!:>n  exerts  a  foinccon  <'•  •  -  '--■.-•  •,  --,5  great- 
e;":   pi-eiTiire,  inJ   thus   ::  .     This 

cEc<t  is  junicolariy  remi:  v;-  c  .1  _  ^  .•  .  .  .'r  cool- 
ed, :bc  britilenefi  of  dbicb  is  theTiry  r:  --.ifed. 
Tin,  though  in  itfclf  lougb,  gives  a  hnii.eneis  to  all 
:he  other  n.etsis  when  mixtJ  therewiih.  The  brittle- 
nefs  of  glii«  has  been  faid  ariic  irora  the  heteroge- 
neity of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  cjmppfed,  as  iah  and 
fand  can  never  bind  fuicier.ily  rogethcr  :  bat  this  can- 
not be  the  csfe  .  for  the  pure  cakes  of  nieia!*,  cr  any 
other  fimr  :  res  when  vitrificJ,  Ixcsine  brittle 
alfo.  la  :  lalcnci's  feeir.s  to  be  conneded 
with  durabiliiy ;  the  more  brittle  anr  fort  of  wood  is, 
the  more  durable  it  is  fnc-;?.  Thu?  r:k  is  cf  very 
ia  :  while  bet ;  t  toagh, 
; '  -            :\vr,  and  are  of -  c- 

BRITTON  (Thomas),  the  1^  .il- 

OMl-man,  was  bora  at  Hicham  Fer;,. :  ..-np- 

tor.ihirc.  -  He  fcrred  his  tiicc  in  London,  where  he  fet 

-  •      ':!e,    next  door  to  the  little  gate  of  St.  John 

:v.,  cr.  CicrkenweiJ-green,  which  ae coTivcrt- 
^-  .:..  I  a  iiaiii'e.  Here  ecoing  acqiuinied  with  DrGa- 
rencicrs.  his  near  neighbour,  be  became  an  excellent 
_ '  .     ■ "  V  ;  '  "    ■  ■  •   .     '     '  -.vss 

was 

r   :i    i.'siii    la    ^  the 

;  :e  •  he  bad  (cr  -rnc- 

.,^--i    :  .il; 

in.i  v.\.v   _-  ...  ;  the 

linl  a  lilitv  :  Kciug,  aboveali.  a  >.aiiauiciu«aiit  Aii  mo- 

Vo.:  in. 


ral  character.    I.'. 

thai  "  Bnitrnc 

by 

an. 

nious  ^. 

from  th  - 

Eer  of 

Wis  th. 

foTieof : 

who     Wi;  . 

luioo  of  it, 
boofe,  which 
was  a  rcpoJr 
cert  room,  \v 
a  ceiling  fo  . , 
up-^-  ■•  —  -• 

craw.::-^.    1 
and  in  ever, 
only  for 
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polite   i 
coaten^ 
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charade  r,  ih;  . 

he  made,  lai... .,... 

man  he  feemed  to  be. 

jeftnres,   his  miiikal  s: 

be  only  a  cover  lor  fed  : 

magical  parpofes ;  and   iirinor.  r:m.;  :   v\-; 

an  atbeitt,  a  Prefoyterian,  a  Jtfoit.  &c.     1 

Hancts  of  this  man's  ccatb  are  no: " 

ihcfe  of  his  life.     There  liveJ  a:  . 

Hoacyman,  a  blackfmith  by 

fatr.oas  for  a  faculty  which  . 

if  his  Toice  proceeded   from  iU.  . 

hoafe  Were  He   <*ood  :  in  if.cr:,  . 

men  called    ' 

their  S-l-ief. 

Wi5 

to   L 

he  ,_  ;   .  in 
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the  death;  ot  \ 

natiaa  that  t;..    . 

him  to  fail  on  hisknees 

prayer:  the  poor  man  .,..  »..  .^ 

aad  look  to  his  !>ed,  and  in  a  fe 
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of  die  fiege  of  Damafcus  and  a  frequenter  performer  at 
Briiton's  concerts)  wrote  the  following  line: 

Tiio'  mean' thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  ;inJ  arts  uiipurcliabM  dwell ; 
\\'cil  pleas'd,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  nuilic  warbled  in  her  fwectcll  llraiii. 
Cylleniiis  fo,  as  fables   tell,  and  Jove, 
Came  willing  giiells  to  poor  Philemon's  grove. 
Let  ufclefs  pomp  behold,  and  blulh  to  find 
So  low  a  ftation,  fucha  lib'ral  mind. 

BRIVA-isAR*  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica   <iu  the  river  liara  or  Oyl'c  ;   now  Pontoyfe. 

BRIVA  TKS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  Gallia  Ccl- 
lica  ;   now  Breji  in  Brittany. 

BR.IVES-i.a-Gali.ard,  town  of  France,  in  lower 
Limofiii.  Itflandsina  fruitfiilplain,oppoIite  toanilland 
formed  by  the  river  Coreze,  over  which  there  arc  two 
Jiandfomc  bridges.     E.  Long.  I.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

BRIXELLUM,  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cifpadana  ;  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  O- 
'.iio  killed  himfclf  after  the  battle  of  Bedriaciini :  now 
iJi-r/;-//!),  or  Brvfcllo,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegio. 

BRIXEN,  (the  bilhopric  of),  is  feared  in  Tirol,  in 
Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Carinthia, 
towards  the  eaft.  The  bilhop  has  a  vote  and  feat  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  fiirnifhes  his  contingent 
when  any  tax  is  laid  on  Tirol.  The  principal  places 
are  Bri.xen,  Sertziiigcn,   Breiineck,  and  Lientz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  billiopric  of  the  fame 
name,  and  where  the  bilhop  commonly  refidcs,  is  feat- 
cd  on  the  river  Eifachc,  at  fome  dillance  from  the 
mountain  Brenner.  It  is  fiirrounded  with  mountains, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
red  wine.  It  is  a  populous  town  ;  and  the  houfes  are 
well  built  with  piazzas, and  are  painted  on  the  outfidc. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  handlbme,  and  there  are 
feveral  fpacious  fqiiares.  It  is  much  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are  near  it.  E. 
Long.   II.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

BRIXIA  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Cenoraani  in 
the  Regio  Tranfpadana  :  now  Srsfcia,  capital  of  the 
Brcfciano. 

BRIZA,  Q_uAi;iNG-GRASS,  in  botany:  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order;  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4lh  order,  Cramina.  The  calyx  is  two-valvcd, 
and  multiflorous;  the  fpicula  bifarious,  or  fpread  to 
the  two  fides;  with  the  fniall  valves  heart-fliaped  and 
blunt,  and  the  inner  one  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
reft.  There  are  five  fpccies  of  briza  ;  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  media,  or  middle  qua- 
kiiig-grafs,  and  the  minor,  or  fmall  quaking-grafs. 
They  grow  in  paflure  grounds. 

Brize,  in  hufbandry,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  untilled. 

BiuzE-Vi:?!ts,  ihelters  ufcd  by  gardeners  who  have 
not  walls  on  the  iiorth-fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  inelons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more  tliick  ; 
made  of  Itraw,  fupported  by  (takes  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  outfide; 
and  faflened  together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron-wire. 

BROACH,  Brocha  (from  the  French  broche,  dc 
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rotes  an 'awl  or  bodkin;  alfo  a  large  packing-needle.  Broadcaft 
A  fpit,  in  fome  pans  of  England,  is  called  a /vtxu/' ;  II 

and  from  this  word  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  barrel.  ."'"°""'" 
In  Scotland,  broach,  brochc,  (jt  brotche,  is  ihe  name  of 
an  uicnlil  which  the  Highlanders  ufc,  like  ihe/ibu/a 
of  the  Romans,  to  fallen  their  veil.  They  are  ufually 
made  of  filver  ;  of  a  round  figure,  with  a  tongue  croll'- 
ing  its  diameter,  to  fallen  the  folds  of  the  garment  ; 
fometimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  lide  of  a 
crofs-b.ir  in  the  middle.  There  arc  prcfcrvcd  in  feve- 
ral families,  ancient  brotches  of  very  elegant  workman- 
fhip,  and  richly  ornamented.  Some  of  them  are  infcri- 
lieti  with  names,  to  which  particular  virtues  ufcd  to  be 
attributed;  others  are  funiillied  with  receptacles  for 
relics,  fuppofed  to  preferve  from  harm.  So  that  iliefe 
brotchts  feeni  to  have  been  wore  not  only  lor  ufe  but 
as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and 
defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scoll.  i.  90.  iii.  14. 
edit.  5d. 

BROADCAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drill  hufbandry, 
denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  puH'e, 
clover,  the  foreign  graflirs,  and  moll  other  field-plants, 
that  are  not  tranfplanted  by  fowing  ilicm  with  the 
hand  ;  in  which  method  they  are  fcattered  over  the 
ground  at  large,  and  thence  laid  to  be  lown  in  broad- 
call.  This  is  called  the  old  hujbandry,  to  dillin- 
guilli  it  from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hufband- 
ry.    See  Agriculture. 

BROAD-picce,  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea;  particularly  Carolufcs 
and  Jacobufcs. 

BiioJD-Jide,  in  the  fea-language,  a  difcharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one-fide  of  a  Ihip  at  the  fame  time.  A 
broad-fide  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannonade,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  dillance  from  the  enemy  above 
mufkct-iliot  at  point-blank. 

BROCADE,  or  Brocado,  a  fluff  of  gold,  filvcr, 
or  111 k,  railed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer- 
chants or  manufatlurers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignified  only  a  fluff,  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver, 
or  of  both  mixed  together;  thence  it  palfed  to  thole  of 
fluffs  in  which  there  was  filk  mixed,  toraifcand  termi- 
nate the  gold  or  lilver  flowers  :  but  at  prefent  all  fluffs, 
even  thofc  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  grograms  of 
Tours,  or  of  Naples,  fattins,  and  even  taffeties  or  luf- 
trings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and  worked  with  fome 
flowers  or  other  figures,   are  called  brocades. 

In  manufacturing  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is 
fpun  on  threads  of  yellow  filk  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itfelf.  The  wire,  wind- 
ing off  from  a  bobbin,  twifts  about  the  thread  as  it 
fpins  round  ;  and,  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too 
complex  to  be  defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are 
thus  twilled  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The 
principal  art  conflfts  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  feveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  eacli 
fide  may  jull  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
one  continued  covering.  It  is  faid,  tliat  at  Milan  there 
is  made  a  fort  of  flatted  wire  gilt  only  on  one  fide 
which  is  wound  upon  the  thread  fo  that  onJy  the  gilt 
fide  appears;  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is 
kept  a  fecret,  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places 
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llrncadc  with  little  fiiccf  fs.  Tiicre  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire, 
■'  '  made  in  the  f^rae  manner  as  the  gilt  (ilvcr :  Savary  ob- 
fervcs,  that  this  kind  of  wire,  ci\ki\fa//'e£oM,  is  pre- 
pared chieriy  at  Nuremberg  ;  and  that  the  ordinances 
of  France,  require  it  to  be  fpiin,  for  its  diltinclion  from 
the  gilt  iilver,  on  ilaxen  or  hempen  threads.  A  Bri- 
tilh  writer  taiccs  notice,  that  the  Chiiierc,  inflead  of 
flatted  gilt  wire,  ufc  Hips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  both 
interweave  in  their  ihiH's  and  twilt  upon  filk  threads: 
this  prai^lice  he  inconfidcratcly  propofcs  as  a  hint  to  the 
Britilli  Weaver.  But,  whatever  be  the  pretended  beauty 
of  ibiffs  of  tliis  kind  of  manufacliire,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  muft  want  durability.  The  Chincfc  thenifclvcs, 
according  to  Du  Haldc's  account,  fenfible  of  iliis  iin- 
perfection,  fcarcely  idc  them  any  othtrwife  than  in 
tapellries,  and  fuch  other  ornaments  as  are  not  intend- 
ed to  be  much  worn,  or  expofcd  to  nioiftiire. 
Letuh't  The  Venetians  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 

'••""""''"/Levant,  in  a  kind  of  brocade  called  daviafijuete,  which, 
Alls.  though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or 

lilvcr  as  that  made  in  England,  looks  /ar  more  beautiful. 
The  flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the 
fdk  tlireads,  nor  the  threads  flruck  clofe  in  the  wea- 
ving ;  yet,  by  pafllng  the  (luffbetwixt  rolls,  the  difpo- 
iitioii  and  management  of  which  is  kept  a  I'ecret,  the 
tilTiie  or  flower  is  made  to  appear  one  entire  brilliant 
plate  of  gold  or  filvcr.  The  French  minillry,  ever  vi- 
gilant for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  commerce,  jud- 
ged this  manut'aclure  impurtatit  enough  to  deferve  their 
attention;  and  accordingly,  for  contriving  the  machi- 
nery, they  engaged  the  ingenious  M.  V'aucanfon, 
known  tlirougliout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of  ,iie- 
chanifm,  who,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  the 
year  i  757,  lately  printed,  gives  an  account  of  his  fuc- 
ceis,  and  of  the  eltablilhment  of  fuch  a  manufaclurc  at 
Lyons. 

The  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood,  '^2  inches  in  length 
and  14  in  diameter  ;  the  upper  one  of  copper,  36  inches 
long  and  8  in  diameter:  this  laft  is  hollow,  and  open 
at  one  end,  for  introducing  iron  heaters.  For  making 
the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathe, 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  tlie  moll  dexterous  hand 
could  not  guide  in  a  flraiglit  line  tlirough  fuch  a  length 
as  36  inches,  is  made  to  llide,  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  on 
two  large  fteel  rulers,  perfedly  ilraight,  and  capable  of 
being  moved  at  plcafure,  nearer,  and  always  exactly 
parallel,  to  the  axis  of  tlie  roll. 

He  firrt  dil'pofcd  the  rolls  nearly  as  in  the  common 
flatting  mill.  In  this  difpofuion,  ten  men  were  fcarcely 
fufficient  for  turning  tliem  with  force  enough  to  duly 
extend  the  gilding  ;  and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axes 
of  the  rolls  turned  at  each  end,  wore  or  gulled  fo  {i^, 
that  the  prelfurc  continually  diuiinilhed,  infomiieh  that 
a  piece  ot  fluti''of  ten  ells  had  the  gilding  fenfibly  lefs 
extended  on  the  la(l  part  than  on  the  tint.  He  endea- 
voured toobviate  thisinconvenitnccby  ferewing  the  rolls 
clofer  and  clofer  in  proportion  as  the  ftuft" palled  thro', 
or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned  more  play 
between  them  ;  but  this  method  produced  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  fluff,  every  turn  of  the  fcrew  making  a  fcnfiblc 
bar  acrofs  it.  To  lellen  the  attrition,  each  cml  of  the 
axis,inftcad  of  a  collar,  was  made  loturn  betwccnthrcc 
iron  cylinders  called  frtBion  ivhah  :  but  even  this  did 
not  anfwcr  fully,  for  now  another  fource  of  unequal 
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prclTure  was  difcovcred.  The  wooden  roll,bcingcom-  iVocaJt. 
prellible,  had  its  diameter  fenfibly  diminilhed  :  it  like-  *"  ^ •- 
wife  lofl  its  rouiidiitfs,  fo  tiiat  the  preflijrc  varied  in 
different  points  of  its  revolution.  On  trying  different 
kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian  woods,  all  the  hard 
ones  I'plit,  the  foft  ones  warjjcd  without  fpliiting,  and, 
of  more  than  20  rolls,  there  was  not  one  whicli  conti- 
nued round  for  24  hours  even  without  being  worked  in 
the  machine. 

Thcfc  failures  put  liim  upon  coniriving  another  me- 
thod of  prclliiig  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force 
Ihould  always  accommodate  iiftlf  to  whatever  inrc,u.i- 
liiies  might  hajipcn.  The  axis  of  the  copper  roll  Ik:- 
ing  made  to  turn  between  friclion-whecis  as  before,  that 
of  the  wooden  one  is  prclTcd  upwards  by  a  lever  at  each 
end  furniflied  with  a  half  collar  fur  receiving  the  end 
of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  of  its  Ihort  arm 
fupportcd  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  the  long 
arm  is  drawn  ujnvards  by  an  iron  rod  communicating 
witli  the  end  of  the  fliort  arm  of  anotlicr  lever  placed 
horizontally  :  to  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  is  hung  a 
weight,  and  the  levers  arc  fo  proportioned,  that  a 
weight  of  30  pounds  prclVes  the  rolls  together  with  a 
force  equivalent  to  17,536  pounds,  which  Wis  found 
to  be  the  proper  lorce  for  the  fufiicicnt  cxtenfion  of  the 
gildnig.  By  this  contrivance  four  men  can  turn  the 
rolls  with  more  eafe  than  ten  can  turn  ih«fe  which  are 
kept  together  by  fcrcws  ;  and  the  lame  weight  ailing 
uniformly  in  every  part,  ilie  prcffure  continues  always 
ei|ual,  though  tlie  wooden  roll  fhoidd  even  become  oval, 
and  though  the  fluff  be  of  unequal  tliicknefs. 

A  piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  ells,  is  fcwcd  10  tlie 
beginning  and  end  of  the  fluff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its 
width  when  it  enters  and  parts  from  the  rolls,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  the  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or 
bruiting  them  ;  as  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  few 
thefc  cloths  to  every  fmall  piece  of  an  ell  or  two,  a 
number  of  thcfe  is  fewcd  together.  The  fluff  is  roll- 
ed upon  a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  ma« 
chine,  and  its  axis  preflcd  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the 
fluff  tight  as  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made  red 
hot,  arc  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half 
an  hour  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  nearly 
fuch  a  one  as  is  ufed  for  the  ironing  of  linen  :  the 
wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  machine 
fct  to  work.  If  more  than  ;o  ells  are  to  be  palfcd  at 
once,  the  wooden  roll  niuft  be  changed  for  anotlicr,  for 
it  will  not  bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat  without 
danger  of  iplitting  ;  and  thcrefoie  the  manuf^i'lurcr 
fliouldbe  provided  with  feveral  of  thcfe  rolls,  that  when 
one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to  fupp'y  its 
room  :  as  foon  as  taken  off  from  the  machine,  it  fliouIJ 
be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid  in  a  moift  place. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  life  nfthis 
machine,  is,  that  the  heat  necelfary  for  extending  tlic 
gilding,  thouah  it  improves  the  brightnefsof  wlii;c  and 
yellow  filks,  is  injurious  to  fome  tolours,  ascrimfon  and 
green.  A  double  preffure  will  not  fupply  ific  place  ot 
heat  ;  and  the  only  metliod  of  preventing  this  injury, 
or  rendering  it  as  flight  as  poITible,  appeared  to  be,  to 
pafs  ilie  rtutl"tliiough  with  great  celerity. 

jVfll'iJ  ifCJi.ttiiiig  Bkoc  in:  r.hn  fnllitd.    For  (his 

purpofe  neither  alkalies  nor  foap  inuft  be  iifed  ;  bccaufc 

the  former,  while  ihey  clean  the  gold,  corrode  the  fdk, 
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rsrocitel   anJ  change  or  Jifciiargc  its  colour  ;  and  ihe  latter  alfo 
II         alters  ihf  lliaoc,  and  even  the  I'pecits,  of  certain  colours. 
Brogling.   y^n  fpirit  uf  wine  may  be  iifcd  without  any  danj^cr  of 
its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  ilihjcd  ; 
and  i]i  ni.iuy  cafes  proves  as  ciFcohial  for  relloring  the 
lullrc  of  the  gold,  as  the  mull  corrolive  dcterg^nls.     A 
rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  after 
bciii^  di(agreeably  tarniOied,  had  the  luflre  of  the  gold 
j^erfccUy  rcrtoicd  by  walhing  it  with  a  foft  brulh  dipt 
in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  lonie  of  the  colours  of  the 
filk  wbicli  Were  likcwife  foiled  became  at  the  fame  time 
remarkably  briglit  and  lively.     Spirit  of  wine  fetms  to 
be  the  only  material  adapted  to  this  intention,  and  pro- 
bably thcbiitded  fccret  of  certain  artilts  is  noothcrilian 
Ccmmcict  tf  i\v.:>  I'pirit  difguiled.     Dr  Lewis  fays  lie  does  not  know 
Artiy^.i').  of  any  other  thai  is  of  fuiTteient  aijliviiy  to  difchargc 
the  foul  matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  fdk.     As 
10  powders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautionfly  tifed, 
they  fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fu- 
perlicial,  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

Bkocade-SIisH,    the  Englilii  name  of  a  fpecies  of 

L I  M  A  X . 

BROCATEL,  or  Brocadel,  a  kind  of  coarfe  bro- 
cade :  cliitriy  ufcd  for  tapettry. 

BPiOCCOLI,  a  kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  (he  i^iblc.     SccBrassica. 

jjROCHE,  or  Broach.     See  Broach. 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
a  liadger. — A  hart,  too,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a 
brock  or  brocket;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year  is  called 
a  brccki'I'i  fftcr. 

BROD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pol- 
fcga  in  Sclavonia,  fcated  on  the  river  S:.ve.  It  was 
once  more  tonllderable  than  at  prefent  ;  and  is  memo- 
rable for  a  viiJlory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1668. 
E.  Long.  18.  36.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BRODEAU  (John),  in  Latin  Broda-us,  a  great 
criiic,  on  whom  Lypfuis,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  the 
learned,  have  beflowed  great  eiiconiiums,  was  Jtfccnd- 
cd  from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and  born  at  Tours  in 
1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  placed  under 
Alciat  to  (hidy  the  civil  law;  but  foon  forfaking  iliat, 
he  iiave  himfclf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles 
Icitres.  He  travelled  into  Iialy,  where  he  became  ac- 
tpiaintcd  with  Sailolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wiis; 
and  here  (faysThaunus)  he  applied  himfelf  totheftudy 
of  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  the  facred  langLiages, 
in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency.  Then,  return- 
ing to  Iiis  own  country,  he  led  a  retired,  but  not  an 
idle,  life,  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly 
tcllify.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain 
glory,  and  f.itFered  his  works  to  be  publiOied  rather  im- 
der  the  fanclion  and  authority  of  others  than  under  his 
own.  His  chief  works  are,  i.  A  commentary  on  the 
Aiitholoi'ia.  2.  Ten  books  of  niifccllanies.  3.  Notes 
on  Oppian,  Euripides,  &c.     He  died  in  1563,  aged  63. 

HRODERA,  or  Brodra,  a  town  of  Ada,  in  the 
'empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  ftands  in,  a  large  fandy 
plain,  on  the  little  river  Waflet ;  and  is  fortified,  after 
the  old  w:iy,  with  pretty  good  walls  and  towers.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Banians  and  callico-weavers.  The  country 
»bo'.it  it  produces  plenty  of  gum  lac  and  indigo.  £. 
Long.  72.  ;o.  N.  Lar.  22.  10. 

BROGLINGkor  EELSjthefame vvithSNiCGLiNG. 


BROGLIO,  3  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  ca- 
pita! of  a  county  of  the  ianic  name,  (ituated  near  (he 
fromiersof  Provence, in  E.  Long.  6.42.  N.Lai.  44.  12. 

BROKE  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief  jullicc  of  the  com- 
mon plcas,in  England,  was  the  fon  of  Thom:isBroke,Ef(j; 
of  Clavcrly  in  Shroplhirc,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  the  year  1542,  he 
was  ciiolcil  fummcr  reader,  and  double  reader  in  1550. 
Ill  1552,  lie  was  made  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  the  year 
following  (lirll  oi  iiuecn  Mary),  lord  chief  juflice  of 
the  coniimiu  pleas  ;  about  which  time  he  received  tiie 
liononr  of  knighthood.  Stow  iajs  he  was  recor<ier  of 
London  and  Ipcakcr  of  the  houle  of  comnioiis  ;  which 
is  continued  by  a  niamilcripi  in  the  Alhniolean  library. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Claverly  in  Shropfliirc,  ihc 
place  of  his  nativity,  in  1558.  Wood  gives  him  tlie 
charadcr  of  a  great  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
works  are,  i.  .\\\  abridgement  containing  an  abftraet 
of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  queen  Mary.  2.  Cer- 
tain cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queen  Mary.  ;.  Reading  on  the  flatute 
of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BROKEN-WIND,  among  farriers.     See  Farriery. 

BROKER.  Tile  origin  of  the  word  is  contefled  ; 
fome  derive  it  from  the  French  broicr,  "to  grind;" 
others  from  brocarder,  "  to  cavil,  or  triggle  ;"  others 
deduce  broker  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the 
Saxon  hroc  "  misfortune,"  which  is  often  the  true 
reafon  of  a  man's  breaking:.  In  which  view,  a  broker 
is  a  broke;!  trader  by  misfortune  ;  and  it  is  faid  none 
but  inch  were  formerly  admiited  to  that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds;  exchange-brokers, 
flock-brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exchange  Brokrrs,  are  a  fort  of  negociators,  who 
contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  nicr- 
chantsand  tradefmen,  in  matters  of  money  or  mcrchan- 
dife,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  premium.  Thcfe, 
in  old  Englilh  law-books,  arc  called  broggen,  and  in 
Scotland,  hroccarii,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators 
or  interceiTors  in  any  coiitrael,  &c. 

They  make  it  their  bufmcfs  10  know  the  alteration 
of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it 
goes,  and  to  notify  to  thofc  who  have  raoney  to  receive 
or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  arc  proper  pcrfons  for  negoci- 
ating  the  exchange  with  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  ac- 
coniplifiied,  that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  ihey 
have  for  brokage  2  s.  per  100 1.  Iterling.  Thefe,  by 
the  flatute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  arc  to  be  li- 
cenfed  jin  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  thtm 
an  oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  fhall  aft  as  a  broker  wiliiout 
being  thus  licciifcd  and  admitted,  he  Ihall  forfeit  the 
fuir.  of  500I.  ;  and  perfous  employing  him,  5I.  ;  and 
brokers  are  to  regiiler  contrafts,  &c.  under  the  like 
penalty  :  alfo  brokers  Ihall  not  deal  for  iliemfelves,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  200 1.  They  are  to  carry  about 
with  them  a  (ilver  medal,  having  the  king's  arms  and 
the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40  s.  a  year  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  city, 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  lyth  century,  their 
exchange-brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change ;  but 
by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  clianged 
for  that  more  creditable  one  oi  ngent  de  change,  banqiie, 
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broker,    if  finance  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  ccntiiry, 

>- '  to  render  the  office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  litlc  of 

king' s  counfilkn  was  added. 

Ac  Grand  Cairo,  and  fcveral  places  of  the  Levant, 
the  Arabs,  who  do  tlic  oflicc  of  excli.ingc-brokers,  arc 
calici!  confuis ,-  tiic  manner  of  whofe  nrgociatinff  with 
the  European  merchants  has  fomcihing  in  i:  fo  very 
particular,  that  we  liave  referred  it  to  adillincl  article. 
See  Consul. 

The  exciiange-brokcrs  at  .'Vinftcrdam,  called  ?;iakil- 
deri,  arc  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one,  like  the  Engli!h,  call- 
ed fujoru-brokcn,  becanfe  of  tiie  oatii  they  take  before 
the  bL)rgo-n\aIlers  ;  but  the  others  mgnciatc  witha,;t 
any  conir.iinioii,  and  arc  called  w.T/i//;^  yro/f.r/.  The 
firllarein  number  ;!9J  ;  whereof  375  arc  Chriftians, 
and  20  Jews  :  tl\c  others  are  near  double  that  number  ; 
fo  that  in  Amllerdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange- 
brokers. — The  difference  between  the  two  conlills  in 
this  :  The  books  and  perions  of  the  I'ormtr  arc  allowed 
as  evi<lencc  in  the  courts  of  juflicc ;  wjicreas,  in  cafe  of 
difpuic,  the  latter  are  difowntd,  and  their  bargains  dif- 
anniiDcd. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange-brokers  of  Amllcr- 
dim  is  fixfd  by  two  regulations,  of  161 5  and  1625, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  i3  fols  for  100 
livrcsdc  gros,  or  600  florins  ;  i.  e.  tlirce  fols  for  ico 
riorins  ;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the 
prrfon  who  pays  the  inoney.  B.it  cuilom  has  made 
confiderible  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  arc  the  chief 
brokers  throughout  moft  pirts  of  the  Levant  anil  the 
Indies.  In  Perfia,  all  aftliirs  arc  tranfirtcd  by  a  fort 
of  brokers  whom  they  called  delal,  i.  e.  great  talkers. 
The  manner  of  making  their  markets  is  very  fingular: 
after  the  brokers  have  launched  out  into  long,  and 
ufnally  impertinent  difcourfcs,  coming  towards  a  con- 
clnfion,  they  only  convcrfc  with  their  fingers.  The 
buyer  and  feller's  broker  each  tal.c  the  o:her  by  the 
right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat,  or  a 
handkerchief  :  the  finger  (tretched  out  (tands  tor  i'lXj 
bent  for  tivc  ;  tlic  tip  of  the  linger  fur  one  ;  the  whole 
hand  for  100  ;  and  the  hand  clenched,  for  1000.  Thiy 
will  exprefs  even  pounds,  lhiHings,and  pence,  by  their 
liands.  Daring  all  this  inyftic  commerce,  ilic  two 
brokers  appear  as  cold  and  compofed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  palfing  between  (hem. 

The  French  dilfinguilh  two  kinds  of  brokers  ;  one 
for  the  i;:rvice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufactu- 
rers, artificers,  and  workmen.  The  bulincfs  of  the 
former  is  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefalc 
and  mercantile  way  ;  thit  of  the  otlicr,  to  procure  the 
goods  wanted  for  manufacturers,  artificers,  &c.  or  to 
fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarcc 
a  company  of  iradcfincn,  or  even  mechanics,  but  have 
their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body, 
and  make  it  their  fole  bulincfs  10  ncgociaie  in  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  by 
llatutes  rellrained.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery, 
brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  There 
are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the 
like. 

5/!)c;{-5RuK£RS,inEnglaad,arc  thofc  who  are  employ- 
ed to  buy  and  fell  fharcs  in  the  joint  llockof  a  company 
or  corporation,  and  alfo  in  the  public  funds.  As  the 
pradicc  of  llock-jobbing  has  bcca  carried  10  fuch  an 
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cxccfs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of    Broter, 
private  famili(.i,  but  even  affecled,  or  at  leafl   might    irom«- 

f"on  affect,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  tbc  Icgif-  * "      ' 

laiiire  thought  tit  to  pjt  a  ftop  to  it,  or  at  Icaft  to 
bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  Ibme  rcgu- 
laiion.  The  negnciaiions,  &c.  of  tutfc  brokers  ire 
regulated  by  Hat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo. 
II.  cap.  8.  which,  amongoiherthings,  enact,  that  coii- 
iradts  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  occ.  incur  a  pcnahy  of 
L.  500,  and  by  thcfaleot  ftock,  of  which  ihc  feller 
is  not  pufRlUd,  a  forfeit  of  L.  100 ;  and  ibjt  brokers 
keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contrails,  with  ilitir  dates, 
and  tile  nanjcs  of  the  panics  concerned,  (ball  be  enter- 
ed, on  pain  of  L.  50. 

I'a-diii- Brokers,  pcrfons  wlio  kccpfliops,  and  lend 
money  upon  pledges  to  ncceiiitous  pcrfons,  and  uioft 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  interert.  They  arc  more 
properly  Ilyled  pawn-tai.n,  or  tallj-mcm ;  foinciimes 
Jiif-ers,  or  fnpenri.  Thefearc  meant  in  i  Jsc.  I  cap. 
xxi.  feet.  5.  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  fale  of  goods 
wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  paun-broker,  in 
London,  Wtllmnifter,  Sonthwark,  or  within  two  miles 
01  London,  docs  not  alter  the  properly,  .^nd  (fiCt.  7.) 
it  a  broker,  having  received  fnchgoods,  thall  not,  upou 
rcquell  of  the  owner,  difcovcr  them,  how  and  uhcn  he 
came  by  tl;c:n,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he 
Ihall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered 
by  ai^ion  of  debt.  Sec. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  arc  companies  cAabliflicd 
by  authority  for  the  Iciiing  out  money  en  pawns,  call- 
ed mounts  <'f  pi:ty  ;  a  liilc  little  becoming  fuch  inrtiin- 
lions.  In  lome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts  of 
plciy  of  another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive  ready 
money,  and  return  it  again  with  iniercll,  at  a  certain 
fum  per  ariium.  At  Bologna,  they  have  fevcral  fuch 
mounts,  which  arc  diftitignilhed  into  frank  and  ftr^t- 
tual:  theintered  of  the  former  is  only  four  per  cent, 
that  of  the  latter,  fcvcn. 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofc  who  fell  old  houfchohl  fur- 
niture, and  wearing  apparel,  'ac, 

BROMK  (Alexander),  a  poet  and  aiiorncy  in  the 
lord  mayor's  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  was  the 
author  of  the  gi  eatcfl  part  of  thofc  fougs  and  epigrams 
which  were  publilhed  in  favour  of  iht  royalilfs,  anJ 
againft  the  rnnp,  as  well  in  Oliver  Cromwcirsiimeas 
di:ring  the  rebellion.  Thcfe,  togethir  with  his  tpiflles 
.ind  Epigrams  tranilatcd  from  difTcrcni  authors,  were 
all  printed  in  one  volume  Svoaficr  ilic  Rclloraiioii.  He 
alfo  publi.hcd  a  vcrlion  of  Horace,  by  himfcif  and 
otlicrs,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  He 
Icftbchind  him  a  comedy,  enx\\]edT/!c Cuming Looert: 
and  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  two  volumes  of 
Richard  Brome's  plays  in  oflavo  ;  many  of  which,  but 
for  his  care  in  prcferving  and  publiihing  them,  would 
in  all  probability  Iiave  been  entirely  loft.  He  died  ia 
i6i46. 

Brome  (Richard),  a  Jramaiic  writer  who  lived  in 
t!ic  reign  ot  king  Charles  I.  and  was  cotemporary  with 
Decker,  Ford,  Shirley,  &c.  His  exiradion  was  mean, 
he  having  been  originally  no  better  than  a  menial  fcr- 
vant  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Johnfon.  He  WH'ie  biinlelf, 
however,  into  high  repnution,  as  is  icllilied  not  only 
by  various  commendatory  verfcs  written  by  his  coiein- 
poraries  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  play«,  Uut  alfo  by 
fucic  lines  which  Lis  i;aondam  luallcr  addrclTcJ  to  bini 
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R^omclia.  on  account  of  !iis  comedy,  called  ihtthe NorthernLafs. 
"  '•'  Broine,  in  imitation  of  his  mailer,  laid  it  down  as  his 
lirll  great  point,  to  apply  clolcly  to  tlie  (ludy  of  nitn 
and  manners.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  10  come- 
dy ;  and  ilierefore  his  proper  province  was  obfervaiion 
more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all  his  own,  and  arc 
far  from  being  ill  conduced  ;  and  his  charaftcrs,  which 
for  themoftpart  areilrongly  marked,  were  the  offspring 
of  his  own  judgment  and  experience,  and  his  clofe  at- 
tention to  the  foibles  of  the  human  heart.  In  a  word, 
his  plays  in  general  are  good  ones  ;  met  with  great 
applaufe  when  firft  ai.'ltid  ;  and  as  Langbain  informs 
lis,  were  thought  by  the  players  worthy  to  be  revived, 
to  their  own  proHt  and  the  author's  honour,  in  that 
critical  age  which  he  himfelf  lived  in.  Nay,  we  have 
had  a  proof  even  in  our  own  time,  of  the  merit  of  one 
of  iiis  comedies,  which,  wilha  very  Utile  alteration  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  Jo- 
vial Crew,  wiiich  fornolcfs  than  three  feafons  running 
brought  crouded  audiences  to  the  theatre-royal  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  at  all  the  frequent  repetitions  of  its  per- 
formance. The  comedies  which  the  author  left  behind 
him  are  15  in  number  ;  ten  of  which  are  coilefted  to- 
gether as  abovenieniioned,  in  two  volumes  oifavo. 
He  joined  alfo  with  Thomas  Heywood  in  a  play  call- 
ed Thi'  Laiicjjhire  Witches. 

BIIOMELIA,  the  riNE-APPLE  :  A  genus  of  the 
monojjynia  order,  belonging  to  the  bexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  ilie 
loih  order,  Coror.iiri.e. 

Spcciis.  Of  this  genus  Linnsus  enumerates  fcvcn 
fpecies  ;  but  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 
I.  The  ananas  ;  of  which  there  arc  iix  varieties,  viz. 
I.  The  ovatus,  or  oval-Oiaped  pine-apple.  2.  The 
pyramidalis,  pyramidal,  or  fugar-loaf  pine.  3.  The 
glaber,  with  I'mooth  leaves.  4.  The  lucidus,  vi'ith 
Ihining  green  leaves.  5.  The  ferrotiuus,  with  a  yel- 
lowilh  coloured  fledi.  6.  The  viridis,  or  green  pine- 
apple. The  other  fpecies  are,  II.  The  nndicaulis, 
with  the  lower  leaves  indented  and  prickly.  III.  The 
lingulata,  with  obiule,  fawed,  and  prickly  leaves. — 
The  lirft  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  fome  forts  of  aloes, 
but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent,  which  arc  flrongly 
armed  with  black  fpines.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plant  arifes  the  tiower-ftalk,  which  is  near  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  part  of  whicli  is  garnilhed  with  entire 
leaves  placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnillied  with  flowers  (i^t  in  a  looi'e 
fpike  or  thyrfe  quite  round  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  feed-vclfels,  having  a  longitudinal  partition,  in 
the  centre  of  which   are  fiftened  fmooth  cylindrical 

iccds The  fecond  hath  fliorter  leaves  than  the  firrt, 

which  are  iharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  The  flowcr-llem  arifes  from  the  centre  of 
"the  plant,  which  divides  upward  intofcveral  branches: 
the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  garniflied  with  fpikes  of 
flowers,  which  come  out  aliernately  from  the  lldes  of 
the  branches,  each  having  a  narrow  entire  leaf  juft  be- 
low it,  which  are  longer  than  the  fpike.  The  flowers 
are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  fpikes  ;  and  when  they 
decay,  the  cmpalement  turns  to  an  oval  pointed  feed- 
ved'el,  inclofnig  feeds  of  the  fame  fnape  with  the 
other. 

Cuhitn,  crc.     The  firft  fort  of  ananas  is  the  moft 
common  in  Europe  ;  but  the  fecond  fore  is  much  pre- 


ferable to  it,  the  fruit  of  this  being  larger  and  ntnch  Kromeliai 
belter  flavoured  :  the  juice  of  this  fort  is  not  fo  aftrin-  '^—v—— 
gent  as  that  of  the  tlrll  ;  fo  that  this  Iruit  may  be 
eaten  in  great  quanlity  with  lei's  danger.  This  fort 
friquenily  produces  fuckers  immediately  under  the 
fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  incrcafed  much  fallcr  than 
the  common  fort  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
the  bell  common  fort  in  Britain. — The  third  fort  is 
prcfcrved  by  fome  curious  perfons  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety ;  but  the  friut  is  not  worth  any  thing. — The  fort 
with  very  fmooih  grafs-grcen  leaves  was  raifed  from 
feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit  which  came  from  the 
Wcrt-Indics  10  the  late  Henry  Heaihcote,  Efq  ;  from 
wliom  Mr  Miller  received  one  plant,  which  produced 
large  fruit  :  this  is  what  the  people  of  America  call 
the  king  pine. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting 
tlie  crowns  which  grow  on  the  fruii,  or  the  fuckers 
which  are  produced  either  from  the  fules  of  the  plants 
or  under  the  fruit :  both  whicli  are  found  to  be  equally 
good  ;  although  by  fome  perfons  the  crown  is  thought 
preferable  to  tlie  fuckers,  as  iuppoling  it  would  produce 
fruit  fooner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
miliake.  The  fuckers  and  crowns  mull  be  laid  to  dry 
in  a  warm  I'lace  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (ac- 
cording to  tiie  moillure  of  the  part  which  adhered  to 
the  old  plant  or  fruii)  ;  for  if  they  arc  immediately 
planted,  they  will  rot.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  bot- 
tom islicaled  over  and  become  hard  ;  for  if  the  fuck- 
ers are  drawn  off" carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they 
will  have  a  hard  Ikin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not 
lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns  of  ihcfe  whole  boiioms  are 
nioiit.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit, 
or  ilie  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  lliould  be  imme- 
diately diverted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo  iiigh  as  to 
allow  depth  for  their  planting;  fo  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  lell  when 
iluy  receive  heat  and  moifture  tiiey  fliould  perilh, 
which  often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  ob- 
fcrved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off'  late 
i[i  the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  flove 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  tliey  are  planted  ; 
but  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
in  a  week  at  farthelt. 

Tlicfe  fliould  be  planted  in  a  rich  good  kitchen- 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi- 
Ihire  too  long,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  ;  but  where 
this  is  v\-anting,  you  fliould  procure  fome  frefli  earth 
from  a  good  paiture,  which  fliould  be  mixed  with  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung 
of  an  old  niellon  or  cucumber  bed  which  is  well  con- 
fumed.  Thefe  Ihould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months 
before  they  are  ufed,  but  if  it  be  a  year  it  will  be  the 
better  ;  and  Ihould  be  often  turned,  that  their  pans 
may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken.  . 
This  earth  fliould  not  be  fcreened  very  fine  ;  for  if  you 
only  clear  it  of  the  great  Itones,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  flionld 
always  avoid  mixing  any  land  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  lliti,  and  then  it  will  be  necelfary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  leafl  fix  iiionihs  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  it  mufl  be  frequency  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its 
pans ;  but  you  fliould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part 
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Bromclla.  of  fand  ;  for  too  much  fand   is  very  injurious  to  ihefc 

" >'——' plants.     lu  ilic  fuinuier  feafon,  tlicfc  plants  mull  be 

frequently  watered;  but  you  Ihoiild  not  give  tliciu large 
quaiuiiics  at  a  time:    you    mull  alio  be   very  cartlul 
that  the  moiflure  is  not  detained  in  the  pois  by  the 
holes   bciny;  Hopped,    for  that   will    fooii  dcflroy    the 
plants.     If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fliould  be  watered 
twice  a- week;  but  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a-week  will 
be   often  enough:     and,   lUirin^;   the  fnnimer   feafon, 
you  Ihould  once  a-wcck  water  ihcm   genily  all  over 
their  leaves  ;   which  will  walli  the  fihii  (rom  off  tUtui, 
and  thereby  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
There  are  fo:nc  perfons  wlio  frequently   Ihift  thefc 
plants  from  pot  to  pot.     But  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
pracVifed   by   thole   who  propofc   to   have    lar^^c  wcll- 
Havoured  fruit :  for,  unlcfs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the 
roots,    by   the   time    the    plants   be^in  to   (how  their 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit,  which  have 
generally  large  crowns  on  them ;  therefore  the  plants 
will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  feafon.     The  firft  time  fliould  be  about    the  end 
of  April,  when  the  fickers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year's  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofc 
pots  ill  which  they  were  firlt  planted)  Ihould  be  Ihiftcd 
into  larger  pots;  /.  t".  thole  which  were  in  halfpenny 
or  three  farthing  pots  Ihould  be  put  i;ito  penny   or  at 
mod  three-halfpenny   pots,  according  to  the   Ike  of 
tlie   plants;  for  you  mull  be  very  careful  not  to  over- 
pot   them,  nothing    being    more    prejudicial    to  thefe 
plants.      The   fccond  time   for   Ihifiing  them   is    in 
the  beginning  of  Aigill;  when  you  Ihoulil  iliift  tliofc 
which  arc   of  a  proper  llzc  for  friiitin;;  the  following 
fpring  in  two-penny  pots,  which  arc  full  large  enough 
for  any   of  thcfe    plants.     At   each  of  thefe  limes  of 
fliifting  the  plants,  the   bark-bed  Ihould  be  Hirrcd  up, 
and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife    the  bed  up  to  the 
heiglit  it  was  at  firft  made;  and  when  the  pots  are 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plints  Ihould  be 
watered    genily   all  over  their  leaves,  to  wafli  off    the 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  the  bark-bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
frelh  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter   Ihifting,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the   plants:  for  they   may 
remain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the  be;4inning  of  Novem- 
ber, or  foinetimcs  later,  according  to  the  mildncfs  of 
the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  liiile  lire  before  that 
time.     During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to  be 
watered  oftener   than  once  a-wcck,  according  as  yon 
find   the   earth  in  tlie  pots  to  dry  :  nor  Ihould   you 
give  them  too  much  at  each  time ;  for  it  is  much  better 
to  give  them  a  little   water  often,    than  to  overwater 
them. 

You  mufl  obferve  never  to  fliift  ihofc  plants  which 
Ihow  their  fruit  into  other  pots ;  for  if  they  are  re- 
moved after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  Hop  the  growth, 
and  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fcnaller  and  retard 
its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be  O.'lober  or 
November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe:  therefore  yon 
(hould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
growing  flate  from  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
becaufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  the  lize  of 
the  fruit;  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this  the 
fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill-tafled.— When  you  have 
cut  otf  the  fruit  from  the  plant  wliofe  kind  you  are 
defirons  to  propagate,  you  lliould  trim  the  leaves,  and 
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plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob-  Ersmelu 

icrving  to  rcfrclh  them  frequently  with  Waitr,  which  ' '^ — 

will  caufe  thcni  10  put  out  fuccours  in  plenty;  fo  that 
a  perfon  may  loim  be  fupplied  with  plants  enough  of 
any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  obicrve  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health. 

The  moll  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  ihcfe 
plants  is   their  being  attacked  by  fuiall  white  infects, 
which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  af- 
ter lijvc  the  appearance  of  lice;  thefc  attack  both  root 
and  leaves  at  ihc  fame  time  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  fvoa 
dertroycd,  will  fpread  over  a   whole  ftovc  in  a  fliort 
time,  and  in  a  few   weeks  entirely  Hop  the  growth  of 
tlie  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,    fo  that 
the  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  llckly,  and  have  ge- 
nerally a  great  nijmber  of  yelloiv  tranfparent  fpois  all 
over  them.     The  infcCls,  after  they  are  fully  grown, 
appear  like  biigs,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as 
not  to  be  cafily  walhed  off,  and  fcem  to  have  no  local 
motion.     They  were  originally  brought  from  America 
upon  the  plants  w  liich  were  imported  from  thence  ;  and 
are  probably  the  fame  infcels  which  have  dcllroyed  the 
fugar-canesof  late  in  foincof  the  Leeward  illands,  for 
upon  fjme  fugar-cancs  which  wire  fciil  Mr  Miller  from 
U.irbadoes  he  obfervcd  great  numbers  of  thefe  infers. 
Since  they  have  been  in  England,  thty  have  fpread 
greatly  in  fuch  ftoves  where  there  lias  not  been   more 
than  ordinary  care  taken  to  dellroy  them.     They  have 
alfo  attacked  the  orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage  ;  but 
they   do    not    endure   the   cold    of    Britain   in  win- 
ter, fo   that   they  are  never  found  on   fuch   plants  as 
live  in  the  open  air.     The  only  method  yet  dil'covrrcd 
for  deftroying  thefc  infecls,   is  by  frcqucnily  walhing 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  Items,  of  fuch  plants  as  they 
attack,  with   water  in  which  there  has  been  an   in- 
fulion  of  tobacco  lUlks.     But  this  method  cannot  be 
pradifed  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  iufcots  will 
fallen  themfelves  (o  hiw  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is 
iuipolFiblc  10  come  at  them  witli  a  fpongc  10  wa(h  them 
off;  fo  that  if  all   tkofc  which  appear  10  light    are 
cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frefli  fiip- 
ply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be  alfo  equally  in- 
fefted  at  the  fame  time.     Therefore,  wherever  ilicfc 
infeels  appear  on  the  plants,  the  faftft  method   will  be 
to  take  the  plants  out  out  of  the  pots,  ami  cicarthc  earth 
from  the  roots ;  then  prepare  a  Urge  lub,  which  fnuuld 
be  filled  with   water  in  which  there  has  been  a  flrong 
inlulion  of  tobacco  ftalks  ;   inio  this  itib  you  (hould  put 
the  plants,  placing  fome  Iticks  crols  the  tub  to  keep 
them  inmierfed  in  water.     In  this  water  they  Ihonid 
remain  24  hours;  then  take  them  out,  and   with  i 
fpongc  wa!h   off  all  the  infetfls  from  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a  tub  of  fair  water,  waft- 
ing them  therein,  which  is  the  moft  efiertual  wiy  to 
clear  them  from  the  iiilcJs.     After  which,  you  lliould 
pot  them  in  frelh  earth  :  and,  having  (lirred  up  the 
bark-bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to  give  a  frefn  heat 
to  the  bed,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  again,  oblcr*- 
ing  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves,  and  this  Ihould 
be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the   fuinmer  feafon; 
for  thefe  infedls  always  multiply  much  fifter  where 
the  plants  are  kept  dry,  than  where  they  arc  fome- 
timcs  fpriiikled  over  with  water,  and  kept  in  1  grow- 
ing ftate.    .As  thefc  infers  arc  frequently   brwight 

ovct 
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Bromelia.  over  from  A:neiica  on  the  ananas  plants  whidi  come  ler  than  in  any  othtr  parr.     The  temperature  at  that  rromlcy, 

' V ^  J'rom  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  their  plants  pUcc  is,  I  believe,  feldom  Icfs  than  what  is  indicated   ^      U 

from  thence,  ihoiild  look  carifiilly  over  them  wlun  by  the  73d  decree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  ^'""'ho- 

thcy  receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thtfe  in-  when  tlic  fun  fliincs  it  is  often  at  above  100:  the  wa-  .  '"'">'• 

fcftson  thein  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  footi  be  pro-  ttr  liic  plants  grow  in  fecms  to  enable  them  to  bear 

pagatcd  over  all  the  plants  in  the  flove  where  they  are  the  grcatctl  heat,  if  fufficient  heat  be  allowed  ;  and  I 

placed;   therefore,  whenever  they  arc  obl'tr'Sfd,  the  often  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the 

plants  (liould  be  foakcd  (as  before  dircded)  before  they  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  fliooting 

arc  planted  into  pots.  vi^uroiiily  in  the  water. 

Such  are  tlie  dircflions  generally  given  with  regard  "  My  hot-houfe  (the  dimenfions  of  which  it  may 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  Great  Britain.  Of  be  proper  to  know)  is  60  feet  long  and  11  feet  wide, 
late,  however,  fomc  very  confiderable  improvements  the  Hues  included  ;  fix  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  11 
have  been  made  in  that  article.  The  leaves  of  the  feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warm- 
oak  have  been  fubditnled  to  the  more  cxpciilive  bark;  tj  by  two  fires.  A  leaden  trough  or  cirtern  on  the 
and  by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  10  top  of  the  back  ilue  is  preferable  to  my  flielf,  as  in  it 
thrive  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the  the  pine  plants  grow  much  faflcr  in  the  winter,  the 
other  method  :  of  the  proper  way  of  managing  thefe  water  being  always  warmed  by  the  flue;  of  this  I 
leaves  for  tlie  rearing  of  exotic  plants,  an  account  have fcen  the  great  benefit  thefe  lall  two  months  in  my 
is  given  under  the  niude  OAK-Leavet.  Butthemofl  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  foreign  to  this  jnirpofe  to 
confidcrable  inipiovement  is  thatmentioned  in  the  67tli  mention,  that,  as  a  perfon  was  moving  a  large  pine- 
volume  of  the  Philofopliical  Tranfaclions,  where  a  plant  from  the  hot-bed  in  my  houfe  lafl  fi.miner,  which 
method  is  fliown  by  William  Balhird,  Etiq;  of  Devon-  plant  wasjufl  fliowiiig  fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke 
Ihiie,  of  raifing  thefe  fruits  in  water.  His  account  of  off  the  plant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew, 
this  method  is  as  follows.  and  there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  it :  by  way  of 
"  Before  1  enter  into  the  particulars  of  raifing  pine-  experiment  I  took  the  plant  and  fixed  it  upright  in  a 
apples  in  water,  it  will  be  iKCciiiiry  to  tell  you  ihatmy  pan  of  water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the 
liot-hoafe  is  covered  with  the  bcft  crown-glafs,  which  I  Ihelf;  it  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine- 
apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the  common  fort  apple  that  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds." 
of  green-glafs  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfcs.  In  the  BROMLEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  Ei'.gland,  fitiiated 
front  pan  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  any  where  in  the  on  tlie  river  Ravenfburn,  in  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 
lowelt  part  of  it,  the  pine-apple  plants  will  not  thrive  51.  2;?. 

well  in  water.     The  way  in  which  I  treat  them  is  as         BKOOMSGRO\T,,  a   town   of  Worceflerfiiire  in 

follows.     I  place  a  flitif  near  the  highcll  part  of  the  England,  fcated  on  the  river  Salwarp.     It   is  a  pretty 

back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine-plants  may  Jknd  without  good  town,  well  inhabited  by  clothiers;  and  the  mar- 

r.bfohuely  touching  the  glais,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be:  kct  is  large   for  corn,  cattle,  and  all   forts  of  provi- 

on  this  (hclf  1  place  pans  full  of  water,  about  feven  or  lions.     W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lut.  52.  26. 
eight  inches  deej' ;  and  in  thefe  pans  I   put  the  pine-         BROMUS,  BRooM-r.R.Ass,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 

apple  plants,  growing  in  the  fame  pots  ol  eanii  as  ihey  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to   the  triandria  elafs  of  ' 

are  generally  planted  in   to  be  plunged  into  the  bark-  plants;   ranking,  in    the    natural  method,  under  the 

bed  in  the  common  way;  that  is,  1  put  the   pot   of  /|ih  order,   Crpfn'ma.     The   calyx  is  bivaUed,  hav- 

carth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in  the  pan  fuil  of  wa-  ing    a    partial    fpike,    oblong    and    round,    oppofite 

ter,  and  as  the  water  decreafcs  1  eonftantly  liJliipthe  grains,  with  an  awn  below   the  point  of  each  outer 

pan.     I  place  cither  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants  valve.     There  are  24  fpecies,  eight  of  which  are  na- 

as  foon   as   they  are  well  rooted,  in  liicfe  pans  of  wa-  lives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  fecalinus,  or  field  broom-grafs; 

ter,  and  find  they  thrive  equally  well :  the  fruit  rear-  the  arvcnfis,  or  common  broom-grafs ;  the  ciliatus,  or 


cd  this  way  is  always  much  larger  as  well  as  better 


-room-grafs ;  the  fterilis,  or  barren  broom-grafs  ; 


flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  I  have  the  giganteus,  or  tall  broom-grafs;  the  ramofos,  or 
more  than  once  put  only  the  plants  thc.nfelves  with-  wood-broom  grafs  ;  and  the  pinnatus,  or  fpikcd  broom- 
out  any  earth,  I  incan  after  they  hail  roots,  into  thefe  grafs. 

pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fufficient  to  keep  the         BROMYARD,  a  town  of  Herdfordfliirc  in  England, 

roots  always  covered,  ana   found  them  tlourilh  beyond  fcated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and   containing  about  200 

expeftatiou.     In     my   houfe,    the   flielf  I   mention   is  honfes.     W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 
■fupported  by  irons  from  the  top,  and  there  is  an  inter-         BRON,  a    town   cf  Italy   in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 

vening  fpace  of  abotit  10  inches  between  the  back  wall  where  the  Imperialids  gained  an  advantage  over  the 

and  the   ihelf.     A  neighbour  of    mine  has  placed  a  French  in  1703.     E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 


leaden  cillern  upon  the  top  of  the  back  due  (in  which, 
as  it  is  in  contaft  with  the  tiue,  the  w\iter  is  always 
warm  when  there  is  lire  in  the  houfe),  and  finds  his 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  Ihelf  does  not  touch  tlie 
hack   tine,    but    is  about  a  foot  above  it,  and  eonfe- 


BRONCHI.^,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifications  of  the 
trachea.     See  Anatomy,  n°  116. 

BRONCHOCELE,  a  tumour  rifing  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck.     See  MzT:ici\T.-Iudex. 

ERONCHOTOMY,  in  fifrgery,  an  incifion  made 


quently  the  water  is  oidy  warmed  by  the  air  in  the  in  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  neceffary 

houfe.     Both  thefe  methods  do  well.     The  way  I  ac-  in   many  cafes,  and  tfpccially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 

count  for  this  fuccefs  is,  that,  the  warm  air  always  prevent  fuflfocation  from  the  great  inflammation  or  tu- 

afcending  to  the  part  where  the  flielf  is  placed,  as  be-  mour  of  the  parts.     It  is  alfo  called  laryigotoniy  and 

ing  the  hiiihcft  part  of  the  houfe,  keeps  it  much  hot-  trackiotomy.     See  Surgery. 

I  BRONK- 
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r-renkhorft  BRONKHORST  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter 
i  w'lo  llouriiheJ  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
.  i°''°"^g-  He  was  boru  at  Utrecht  ;  and  after  liaving  ftiidied  on- 
tler  fcveral  nuUers,  entered  the  Ichool  of  Cornelius 
Poeleniburg,  whofe  Itylc  of  painting  he  imitated  with 
great  Aicccfs.  He  painted  both  hillory  and  land- 
fcapes  ;  and  his  pidurcs,  which  are  very  liif;h!y  finilh- 
ed,  arc  held  in  great  eltimaiion.  He  amiifed  hinifclf 
with  the  point  ;  and  fome  laiidfcapesfrom  Poeleniburg, 
together  with  oilier  fubjcits  from  his  own  compofitions, 
are  attributed  to  him. 

BRONTL-E,  or  Thunder-stones,  in  naturalhi- 
flory.     See  Belemnites. 

I3RONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  pi  ice  un- 
derneath the  floor  of  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept 
brazen  veifcls  full  of  lloncs  and  other  materials,  with 
which  they  imitated  the  noife  of  thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY,  denotes  the  doelrine  of  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes,  phenomena,  &c.  toge- 
ther with  the-  prcfages  drawn  from  it.  See  Electri- 
city and  Thunder. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which 
fometimes  other  metallic  fubftances,  piriicularly  zinc, 
are  added. — This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fonorous. 
It  is  employed  for  various  ufes,  as  for  making  of  bells, 
cannons  and  llatues  ;  and  the  proportions  of  ihe  com- 
ponent metals  are  varied  to  fuit  the  fcveral  pnrpi)fcs  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  compound,  like  lome  others, 
is  fpecilically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals  taken 
feparately.  A  metallic  mafs,  coinpofed  of  four  fitths 
of  copper  and  one-tilth  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  water 
7('ir  grains  more  than  the  fame  quantities  of  thcfe  two 
metals  would  together  weigh  in  water  if  not  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin  there 
is  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  entering  into 
the  ports  of  the  other  ;  and  this  is  further  conlirmed  by 
an  obfervation  of  Mr  Tillet,  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  duc- 
tility of  metals,  he  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  is  made  in  the  proportions  above- 
mentioned,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled 
and  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Hrft  be  four  times  greater ;  and  this  fingu- 
lar  ertcc^  cannot  be  iinderflood  without  admitting  a  to- 
tal change  in  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  the 
compound  metal. 

Tin  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  ruft  than  copper,  bronze  is 
alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  covered  with  vtrdi- 
greafe  than  pure  copper  is  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  flames,  and  works  cxpofed  to 
the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  futlbility  of  bronze 
than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property,  and  much 
facilitates  the  carting  of  large  works.  The  operation 
of  calling  bronze  is  fnfficiently  fimple.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  brick  furnace  is  ufed,  ncirly  of  the  tliape  of  an 
oven  for  baking  bread.  The  floor  of  this  furnace  is 
coii^cave,  and  confifts  of  a  coinpofiiiDn  of  fand  and  clay. 
In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  fufcd  arc  put. — 
The  furnace  has  three  openings.  The  tirfl  is  a  lateral 
mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  ihe  wood  placed 
in  a  fccond  furnace,  on  one  fide  of  the  lirfl :  the  fecond 
opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flaine  is  drawn  over  the 
metal.  The  third  is  a  hole  which  is  opened  and  Ihut  at 
Vol.  III. 


plcafiire  ;  through  which  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace     Ironze 
may  be  occafionallj  infpcAed,  that  the  ftate  of  the  meial         3 
may  be  obferved.     When  the  metal  is  in  the  ftate  rt-  ^  Froofcg- 
quired,  a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofed,  communica-         " 
ting  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  thro'  which  the  melted 
metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

Bronze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  ihc 
colourmen  of  Paris,  wherewith  to  imitate  bronze. — 
'J'herc  arc  two  forts,  the  red  bronze,  and  ilie  yellow 
or  golden.  The  latter  is  made  folcly  of  coppcr-duR, 
the  tinefl  and  brightefl  that  can  be  got :  the  former  Is 
made  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  3  little  quan- 
tity of  red  ochre  well  pulverized.  Tlvey  are  loth  ap- 
plied with  varnifh.  To  prevent  their  turning  grecnirii, 
the  work  mull  be  dried  over  a  chating-difli  as  foon  as 
bronzed. 

BRONZES,  a  name  given  by  antiquarians  10  figures 
cither  of  men  or  beafls,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to 
every  piece  of  fculpturc  which  the  ancients  made  of 
that  metal.  We  likewife  give  the  name  of  ircrifi  to 
ftatues  or  bufls  call  of  bronze,  whether  the fe  pieces  be 
copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubjcils. — Among  me- 
dallills,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  o( brci:zf. 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  art  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper-duftorlcat,  fallened 
on  the  outfide,  as  gold  leaves  are  in  giiilding. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fiih,  fowls,  &c. 

BROODING,  the  act  of  a  ben  in  hatching  her 
^ggs.     See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water. — A 
brook  is  dillinguilhed  from  a  river,  infomuch  as  a  river 
flows  at  all  times,  whereas  a  brook  flows  at  fome  parti- 
cular feafons  only. 

Brook-Lii/ic.     Sec  \'ebonic^. 

BROOKE  (Mrs),  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Moore,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  vir- 
tues and  fuaviiy  of  manners  as  for  her  great  literary 
accomplilhments.  Her  firfl  perfrrmanee,  which  intro- 
duced her  to  the  notice  and  confequent  ef'ccm  of  the 
public,  was  "Julia  MaiidifvilU  ;  a  Work  concerning  which 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body  read 
with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  willied  that  fhe  bad 
made  the  caiallrophe  lefs  melancholy  ;  and  we  belie%"e 
that  Ihe  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  Ihe 
thought  it  beneath  her  chararter  to  alter  it.  She  foon 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  with  her  hulband,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Qiiebec;  and  here  fhe  faw 
and  loved  ihofe  romantic  charadcrs  and  fcenes  whith 
gave  birth  to  Emilji  Montague,  a  v.ork  moll  defervedly 
in  univerfal  cfleem,  which  has  parted  through  fcveral 
editions,  and  which  is  now  noi  eafily  met  with.  On 
her  return  to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and 
congenial  fentiinents  aitracled  her,  to  Mrs  Yates  ;  an 
intimacy  was  formed,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
life  of  that  lady.  Atrs  Brooke,  in  conlVquence  of  this 
connexion,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Garriek, 
and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  llagc.  She  had,  how- 
ever, great  reafon  to  be  dilFaiisfied  with  his  bebiviour 
as  a  manager  ;  and  Ilie  made  7hc  Exturlmn,  a  novel 
which  (lie  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  (lie 
exiiibiied  to  the  public  her  complaints  and  anger  againft 
the  king  of  Driiry.  Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft, 
but  the  retribution  wa»  too  fcverc.  She  herielf  af- 
4  Y  lerwards 
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i>ro«»m  terwarJs  thought  fo,  for  (he  lamented  and  retraced  it. 
II  Her  tirll  dramatic  peiTormance  was  tlie  tragedy  of 
r.roome.  ^  J^irghua,  I  756.  licr  next  effort  in  that  line  was, 
*  "  '  T/id  Siege  ofSv/iope,  a  tragedy  introduced  by  Mr  Har- 
ris, and  written  principally  with  a  view  of  placing  Mrs 
Yates  in  a  confpicaoiis  character.  This  did  not  alto- 
gether fail,  but  it  did  not  become  popular  ;  it  wanted 
energy,  and  it  had  not  much  originality  ;  there  was 
little  to  difapprove,  but  there  was  nothing  to  admire. 
Her  next  and  moll  popular  production  was  Rojina, 
which,  in  a  moll  liberal  manner,  Ihe  prefented  to  Mr 
Harris.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuc- 
cel'sful.  Lately  alfo,  a  mulic.il  piece  of  hers,  en- 
titled Maviar.,  was  introduced,  which  is  now  occa- 
fionally  exhibited,  for  which  we  believe  Shield  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  thanked.  Mrs  Brooke  was  alfo  the  tranf- 
lator  of  various  books  from  the  French.  She  was 
efteemed  by  Dr  Johnlbn,  valued  by  Mifs  Seward,  and 
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tained  a  fmall  exhibition.  At  this  college  he  lived  for  Broome, 
fouic  lime  in  the  fame  chamber  with  the  well-known  "^— >^— • 
Ford,  by  whom  Dr  Johnlbn  heard  him  defcribed  as  a 
contraflcd  fcholar  and  a  mere  vcrliticr,  unacquainted 
with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addic- 
tion to  metre  was  then  fucli,  that  his  companions  fami- 
liarly called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewife  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaflic  ruft. 
He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranllator  of  the 
Iliads  into  profe,  in  conjunftion  with  Ozell  and  Oldif- 
worth.  flow  their  fcveral  parts  were  diftributed  is 
not  known.  This  is  the  tranllation  of  which  Ozell 
boaftcd  as  fupcrior,  in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of 
Pope  :  It  has  long  fmce  vaniflied  (Dr  Johnlbn  ob- 
ferves),  and  is  now  in  danger  from  the  critics.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  Sir 
John  Cotton  at  Madinglcy,    near  Cambridge  ;    and 


her  company  courted  by  all  the  firft  charaders  of  her     gained  fo  much  of  his  elleem,  that  he  was  employed  to 
time.     She  died  in  January  1789,  two  days  after  her     make   extrads  from   Eullathius  for  the  notes  to  the 


hulband.  Her  hull>and  enjoyed  the  reftory  of  Colney 
in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  been  preferred  after  his 
return  from  America. 

BROOM,  in  botany.     See  Genista. 

Butcher's  Broom,  in  botany.     See  Ruscus. 

SpaniJ]}  Broom,  in  botany.     See  Spartium. 

Bkoom  alio  denotes  a  well-known  houfehold  befom 
or  implement  wherewith  to  fwecp  away  dirt,  duft,  and 
the  like.  We  fay,  a  liirch-broom,  a  hair-broom,  a  rujh- 
l:room,3.  hickory-broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms, 
from  whence  the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  rcfl. 


tranllation  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry 
publilhed  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  Pope's  Mifcel- 
lauies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  con- 
neded.  When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encou- 
ragement to  a  verfion  of  the  Odylfey,  Pope,  weary  of 
the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  affiflance  ; 
and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books 
to  Fenton  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fcnton's  books  are 
enumerated   in  Dr  Johnfon's  life  of  him.     To  the  lot 


was  made  of  the  genifta  or  wild  broom  growing  on     of  Broome  fell  the  fccond,  fixth,  eighth,    eleventh, 

commons.  twelfth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  to- 

Broom  fiower  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of    gether  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes.     The 


knights  inflituted  by  St  Lewis  of  France,  on  occalion 
of  his  marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  hinniks,  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  made  up  of  broom-tlowcrs  and 
hulks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  fieur-de-lys  of 
gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained 
together,  and  it  is  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold.  This 
anfwers  to  what  the  French  call  Ordre  de  la  Cenefte, 
from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  diffe- 
rent from  the  common  broom,  as  being  lower,  theftalk 
fmaller,  and  leaf  narrow  ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
bears  a  long  hud-:.  Some  alfo  fpeak  of  another  order 
of  the  Ceiiejte  or  Broom  eflablilhed  by  Charles  Martel, 
or  rather  Charles  VI. 

BROoM-gall,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the 
genifta  vulgaris  or  common  broom.  This  is  occcafion- 
cd,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  punflure  and  eating  of 
an  infcLl  ;  and  when  opened,  is  found  to  contain  a 
fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  whofe  fize  re- 
quires the  ufe  of  a  glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  diftinftly. 

BROOM-Rape,  in  Botany.     See  Orobanche. 

BROOME  (William),  (he  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
trandating  the  OdylTey,  was  born  in  Chefliire,  as  is 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eaton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a 
whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  fcholarHiip  at  King's  college.  Being 
by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very 
rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fcnt  to  St  John's  col- 
lege by  the  contribution  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 


price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  affiflance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his 
friends,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The 
payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known  only  by  hearfay  ; 
Broome's  is  very  diflindlly  told  by  Pope  in  the  notes 
to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's 
own  eftimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If  four 
books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all 
the  notes,  equivalent  at  lead  to  four,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  more  than  fix.  Broome  probably  coniidered 
himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was  for  fome  time  more 
than  colduefs  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money, 
and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hcflility  ;  for  he 
not  only  named  him  difrefpedlfully  in  the  Dunciad, 
but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  linking  :  and  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguiihed  for 
the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parots 
who  repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  old  tone 
as  makes  them  feem  their  own."  It  has  been  faid 
that  they  VFcre  afterwards  reconciled  ;  but  llieir  peace 
was  probably  without  friendfliip.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lilhed a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  and  never  rofe  to  very 
high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  reflor 
of  Sturflon  in  Suffolk,  when  he  married  a  wealthy  wi- 
dow ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  vilited  Cambridge 
1728,  became  dodor  of  laws.  He  was  1733  prefent- 
«d  by  the  crown  to  the  reClory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk, 
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wliich  he  held  wiili  Oakley  Magna  in  SufToik,  given 
him  by  ihc  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  ciujilaiii, 
and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  ;  he 
then  rcligned  Pnlham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 
Towards  the  clol'e  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical, 
and  amiifed  himfelf  with  tranll.iting  Odesof  Anacrcon, 
which  he  publiihed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  un- 
der the  name  oi  Chejier.  lie  died  at  Batli  in  17.15, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  chiircii. 

BROOMING,  Of  Bin: AM/. \c  oj  a  Ship,  the  walk- 
ing and  burning  off'all  the  tilth  Ihe  has  coiiirarted  on 
her  tides  with  weeds,  ftraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when 
file  is  on  the  cireen,  or  on  the  ground.     SccCajieen- 

INC. 

BR.OSSARD  (Scbaftian  dc),  an  eminent  French 
mulician.  In  tlie  former  jurt  of  jiis  lilc  he  iiad  been 
prebendary  and  chapel-inaller  of  the  cailiedral  cliurcli 
of  Stralb.irg  ;  but  afterwards  became  grand-chaplain, 
and  aUb  maitre  dc  chapellc  in  the  cathedral  of  .Mcu.x. 
There  is  extant  of  his  a  work  entitled  Piudromus  junji- 
cniis.  He  was  author  alio  of  a  very  ufcfiil  book,  en- 
titled Diffioiiain  di  muj'iqus,  printed  at  Amilcrdam, 
in  folio,  1705;  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  iu 
oiflavo,  without  a  due.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a 
catalogue  of  authors  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount 
of  900,  who  have  written  on  mufic  ;  divided  into  claf- 
fes,  wherein  arc  interfperfcd  many  curious  obfervaiions 
of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiilory  of  umik.  By  Mr 
Boivin's  Catalogue g{neral  Jt!s  livres  di  niujiqui  for  the 
year  1729,  it  appears  that  BroiVard  was  the  author  of 
two  feis  of  motets,  as  alio  of  nine  Licu/u  di  Timbres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thefc  Icveral  publi- 
cations were  at  a  time  wlien  the  author  was  far  advan- 
ced in  years  ;  for  Walther  takes  notice,  thaf  in  the 
I\IcrciiriC a/ante,  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abbe  and  coin- 
ponift,  fo  early  as  the  year  1673. 

BROTHEL-HOUSES,  lewd  places,  being  the  corn- 
Dion  habitations  of  proftitutes.  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
proclamation,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  fupprcflcd 
all  thellewsor  brothcl-houfes  which  had  long  continued 
on  the  bank-fide  ia  Southwark,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  of  the  land*.  A  brothelman  was  a  loofc 
idle  fellow  ;  and  a  feme  bordelier,  or  hrothelicr,  a  com- 
mon whore.  And  borelman  is  a  contraction  for  bro- 
thelmttri.      See  B Ailiyi-Hoiife. 

BROTHER,  Frater,  a  term  of  relation  between 
two  male  children,  fprung  from  the  lame  father,  or  mo- 
ther, or  both.  Scaliger  and  Volfius  Air'wcfinter  from 
fpaTiip,  for  *p«T«fi,  which  properly  lignifics  a  perfon  who 
drawswaicrin  the  fame  well ;  tffi»»,  in  Greek,  (ignifying 
'iv.'ll,  and  <?farpi«,  a  company  of  people,  who  have  a 
right  to  draw  water  out  of  the  lame  well. — The  word, 
it  is  fiid,  came  orignally  from  the  city  of  Argos,  where 
there  were  only  a  few  wells  dillributcd  in  certain  (juar- 
lers  of  the  city,  to  whicli  thofc  of  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood alone  repaired. 

By  tiic  civil  law,  brothers  and  fillers  Hand  in  the  fc- 
cond  degree  of  confanguinity  ;  hy  the  canon  law,  they 
Hvc  in  the  firft  degree. — By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  bro- 
ther of  a  man  who  died  without  iliiic  was  obliged  to 
marry  the  widow  of  tiie  deceafcd.     Dcutcr.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  inditicrcDtly 
to  almofl  all  who  flood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as 
uncles  and  nephews,  coiilin-germans,  &c. — This  we 
learn  not  only  from  a  great  many  palVagcs  in  tiic  Old 
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Tcllament,  bnt  alfo  from  profane  authors :  Cicero,  in   iJrotH<». 

his  Philippics,  fays,  "  Antonia  was  both  wife  and  fif.cr  "^ 

of  Mark  Anthony  ;  becanfe  Ihc  was  daughter  of  his  bn-«- 
ther  C.  Antonius."  And  as  to  coalins,  Tiillitis  Hofii- 
lius,  in  Dionyfins  HalicarnefTcns,  calls  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  brothers  ;  becanfe  they  were  fillers  children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bifhcp  Pcarfon  obfcrves, 
included  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  ftri(Jt  re- 
lation of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguini- 
ty. \Vc  arc  breihrcn,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  "Cen. 
xiii.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  only  his  nephew. — So  Jacob 
told  Rachel   that  he  was  her  father's   brother,  Gen. 

xxix.  12.  whereas  he  was  only  her  faiher's  nephew. 

This  confiileration  has  been  urged  with  gootl  advan- 
tageagainllihe  Antidicomarianiies,  who,from  the  men- 
tion made  of  the  brethren  of  Jefus,  John  ii.  12.  Mitth. 
xii.  46.  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Chrifk. 

It  is  cuflomary  for  kings  to  give  the  title  brother 
to  each  other  ;  the  undion  in  coronation  being  eflcem- 
ed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor  is  the  cuflom 
modern  :  Menandcr  mentions  a  letter  of  Cofroes  king 
of  Pcrlia  to  liie  emperor  Juftinian,  beginning  thus  : 
Cofroes,  king  of  kings,  &c.  to  the  emperor  juftinian 
my  brother. — Kings  now  alfo  give  the  fame  appella- 
tion to  the  eleftors  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  like  was 
given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  late  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, while  only  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers,/r<»/rfj,  in  the  plural,  foaic 
times  comprehend  lifters  :  as  Lucius  ir  Tirfa,J'rairit  ; 
tres  Jralres,  Ti!i:is,  Alievius,  &  Seia. 

FoJIer- Brothers,  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame 
nurfe.  The  French  call  them  J'ratrei  du  lait,  or  bro- 
thers by  milk  ;  which  is  moft  properly  iifcd  in  refprA 
of  a  perfon  who  fucked  a  nurfe  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  niirfc's  own  child. 

BuoTHERS-Cerman,     Fialns   Cirmani.     See  Gta- 

Brother  was  alfo  ufcd,  in  middle-age  writers,  for 
a  c'jinis,  or  governor  of  a  province. 

Broth  ER  is  applied,  in  a  Icfs  proper  fenfe,  to  3e- 
note  a  perfon  of  the  fame  profelFion.  In  which  fenfe, 
judges,  bifhop,  priefts,  &c.  call  each  other  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuftomary  term  tor  priefts  of  the 
fame  perfuafion  to  addrcl's  one  another  hy:  but  it  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
rnoitks  of  the  fame  convent ;  as,  brother  Zachary  :  in 
Englilh,  we  more  ufually  fay,  Friar  Zachary,  from  the 
French  word  fren,  brother. — Preachers  alfo  call 
their  hearers,  Irtthrcn,  or  dear  bnthnn.  This  ap- 
pellation is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chriftians  who 
all  called  each  other  brcth:rs.  But  it  is  now  principal- 
ly ufcd  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not  priefts ; 
iliofc  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of 
j'iilher,  whereas  rhe  rell  arc  only  limply  brothers. 

Broth  er  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given 
to  certain  orders  of  religious:  ThuF,  the 

Brothf.rs  of  St  /llcxii,  in  the  law  countries,  were  an 
order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofc  who  \iy  dying, 
and  took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See  aXUsBn- 
ibrf!  of  C>URI7T,   ofDmTH,  &C. 

J'oor  Brothers,  in  the  charity-houfe,  a  1. 

lion  given  10  dcciyed  gentlemen,  to  them  j, 

who  are  fubfiftcd  with  diet,  clothing,  and  hvlging,  on 

the   cftablifii'.'ur.i.     The  poor  brothers  ire  to  be  gen- 
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l'.ro:her     tlcmcn  by  defccut,  come  to  poverty,  or  decayed  iner- 

II         clients,  fuldicrs,   or  olRccrs   of  the  king's  houfliold. 

Broughton  -p|,g  conJiiions  of  adiniirioii  are,  that   they   have  no 

"        ell  lie  for  life  worth  200 1.  nor  coining  in,  via  tr  modis, 

2!^\.p.r  annum ;  and  that  they  be  hliy  years  old,  un- 

lefs  they  have   been  maimed  in  the  public  fcrvice  ;   in 

which  cafe,  the  age  of  forty  fufficts.     They  wear  a  li- 

vcry-gowu  within  doors. 

Brothers  of  Anus,  an  appellation  given  thofe 
who  contract  a  kind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  them- 
fclves  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  allillance  of  each  other. 
In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alio  called  bru- 
thirs. — In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular 
clafs,  who  are  called  farvin^  brothers  ;  confiding  of 
fiich  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  la  Latin 
they  are  dcnoininated_/r<(/nj  cluntes. 

Brothers  of  the  rojy  crofs.  See  Rosycrucians. 
BROUAGE,  a  maritime  town  of  Saintonge  in 
France.  It  coiilills  of  five  or  fix  llreets  which  termi- 
nate in  a  great  fquare.  It  is  famous  for  its  falt-works, 
which  are  the  fiiicll  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  1.0. 
N.  Lat.  45.  jc. 

BROURSHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  the  United  Pro- 
Yinces,  in  the  idaiid  of  Schoncn  in  Zealand,  feared  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  ilUnd,  in  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  E. 
Lonij.  T..  5J.  N.  Lat.  ji.  50. 

BilOUGH,  a  town  in  Wedmoreland  in  England, 
felted  under  Stanmore-hill,  W.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat. 
54.  40.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  being 
a  RoiiUii  fortrefs  ;  but  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that  it 
ilslittlc  better  than  a  village. 

BROUGHTON  (ThomasJ,  a  learned  divine,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  was  born  at  London,  July  5th,  1704,  in  the 
parilh  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  of  which  parilh  his 
father  was  miniller.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to 
Eton  fchool,  where  he  foon  diftinguilhcd  himfelf  by 
the  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  fludioufnefs  of  his 
difpolition.  Being  fuperannuatcd  on  this  foundation, 
he  removed  about  1722  to  the  univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  for  the  fake  of  a  fcholarlbip,  entered  him- 
felf of  Gonvelle  and  Caius  college.  Here  two  of  the 
principal  objecls  of  his  attention  were,  the  acquilition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the  flu- 
dy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profelfor 
Sanderfon.  May  28ih  1727,  Mr  Broughton,  after 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  orders.  In  the  fuccecding  year, 
September22d,  he  was  ordained  pried,  and  proceeded 
lo  the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed 
from  the  univerfr.y,  to  the  curacy  of  Olttey,  in  Hert- 
fordlliire.     In   1739,    ^^  ^^^^  indituted  to  the  redory 


Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removedfrom  Lon-  l!rougIitoB, 
don  to  Bridol,   where  he    married  the  daughter    of  IVimkhu- 
Thomas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had       *'"«. 
fcveii  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.     He  rcfidcd  *~~^^~~^ 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  Decem- 
bc-r  2idi774,  inthe7iit  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
imcrri.d  in  the  church  ot   St  Mary  Redcliff. 

From    the  time   of   Mr    Broughton's    quiitiiig    the 
univerfity,  till  he  was  conlldcrably  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  variety   of  publications,  of  which  a 
lid  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  id  edition. 
Some  little   time  before   his  death,  he  compofed  "  A 
Ihort  view  of    the  principles    upon  which    Cliridian 
churches  require,  of  their  refpeiitivc  cUrgy,  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  edablilhed  articles  of  religion  ;"   but  this  work 
never  appeared  in  print.     He   poireifed,    likewife,  no 
inconfiderable  talent  for   poetry,    as  is  evident    front 
many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  nianufcript,   found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly  from   two  unfiniflicd  tra- 
gedies, both  written  at  the  age  of  17.  When  he  was  at 
Eton  fchool,  Mr  Broughton  was  of  the  fame  years  with 
Dr.   Ewer,  late   bilhop  of  Bangor;   Dr.  Sumner,  late 
provod  of  King's  college,  Cambridge;   and  Dr  Sleech, 
late  provod  of  Eton  :  and  during  his  refidence  in  Lon- 
don, he  enjoyed  the  edeem  and  friendfliip  of  mod  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time.     He  was  a  great  lover  of 
mufic,  particularly  the  ancient;  which  introduced  hiiu 
to   the  knowledge  and   acquaintance  of  Mr   Handel; 
whom  he  furnilhed  with  the  words  for  many  of  his 
compolitions.     In  his  public  character,  Mr  Broughton 
was  didinguiihed   by  an  at'Hve  zeal  for  the  Chridian 
caufe,  joined  with  a  moderation  of  mind.     In  private 
life,  he  was  devoted  to  the  intereils  and  happineis  of 
his  family;  and  was  of  a  mild,  cheerful,  and  liberal 
temper.     This  difpofition,  which  is  not  always  united 
with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him   to  his 
grave.     In  1778,  a  podhumons  "  volume  of  fermons, 
on  feleft  fubjecls,"  was  publilhed  by  his  fon,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Broughton,  M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS  (Jonus),  or  John  Broekhhi- 
ZEN,  a  didinguiihed  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  No- 
vemlier  20.  1649,  at  Amderdam,  where  his  father  was 
a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs 
in  polite  literature  ;  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits, 
and  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amderdam,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went 
into  the  army,  where  his  behaviour  railed  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in  1674,  was  fent 
with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under  admi- 


of  Siepington,  othervvife  Stibington,  in  the  county  of     ral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year. 


Huntingdon,  on  the  prefefitation  of  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's 
chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the 
Temple,  by  which  means  he  became  known  to  bifliop 
Sherlock,  then  madcr  of  it,  and  who  conceived  fo  higli 
an  opinion  of  oar  author's  merit,  that,  in  1744,  this 
eminent  prelate  prefcnted  Mr  Broughton  to  the  va- 
luable vicarage  of  Bedminder,  near  Bridol,  together 
with  the  chapels  of  St  Mary,  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Abbot's  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  Ihort  time  after,  he 
was  collated,  by  the  fame  patron,  to  the  prebend  of 
Bedminder  and  Redcliif,  iii  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury. 


In  1678,  he  was  fent  tn  tlie  garrifon  at  Utrecht, 
where  hecuntrafted  a  friendihip  with  the  celebrated 
Graevius  ;  and  here,  though  a  perfon  of  an  excellent 
temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  deeply  engaged 
in  a  duel,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Holland,  his 
life  was  forfeited  :  but  Grxvlus  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinlius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
Stadtholder.  Nut  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amderdam  ;  which  pod 
placed  him  in  an  eafy  dtuation,  and  gave  him  leifnre 
to  purfue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being  difbanded 
in  1697,  a  pcnfion  was  granted  him  ;  upon  which  he 

retired 
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Brouncker  retired  to  a  country  Iiuufc  near  Amflerdani,  where  he 
II  faw  but  little  company,  and  (pent  his  time  among  books. 
Urowallia.  jjg  jj^j  December  15th  1707. 

As  a  clallical  editor,  he  is  diftingiiinicd  by  his  la- 
bours upon  TibuUus  and  Propertiiis ;  the  latter  was 
publilhcd  in  1702,  the  former  in  170S.  He  was  an 
excellent  Latin  poet  himfeU':  a  vohmic  of  his  poems 
was  publilhed  at  Utrcclit,  1684,  in  i2mo;  but  a  very 
noble  edition  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogllraeteii, 
at  Amderdam,  1711,  in  4to.  His  "Dutch  poems" 
were  alfo  publifhed  at  Amlterdam,  171 2,  in  8vo,  by 
thefime  perl'on,  who  prefixed  his  life,  cxtraded  from 
Peter  Burman's  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk- 
haliiis  was  alio  an  editor  of  Sannazariiis's  and  Palca- 
rius's  Latin  works.  With  regard  10  his  Latin  poems, 
the  authors  of  the  "  Journal  de  Trcvoux  '  have  de- 
livered themfclvcs  thus  (and  what  they  have  laid  may 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  modern  Latin  poems)  : 
"  His  vcrfes  are  written  in  good  Latin  enough  ;  but 
they  want  fire.  We  find  in  them  a  great  many  paf- 
fages  borrowed  from  TibuUus  and  Propcrtius,  but  not 
their  genius.  The  author  was  a  poet  by  art,  not  by 
nature." 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brounker,  (William),  lord 
vifcount  of  Callle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firll  pre- 
fidcnt  of  the  Royal  Society,  wis  the  fon  of  Sir  ^\'llliam 
Brounker,  knt.  and  born  about  the  year  1620.  He 
was  dillingiiilhcd  by  his  knowledge  of  the  maihcmatics, 
and  by  the  conlidcrable  ports  of  honour  and  profit  he 
enjoyed  after  the  rcftoraiion  ;  for  he  had  atihefame 
time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  commilliontrs 
of  the  navy,  and  madcrof  St  Catherine's  hoCpiial  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  wrote,  i.  Experiments 
of  the  recoiling  of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper 
upon  the  fquaring  of  the  hyperbola;  and  feveral  let- 
ters to  Dr  Uiher,  archbilliop  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
1684. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  a  famous  Dutch  painter, 
born  ey.herat  Ouilcnard  or  Harlaem,  in  1608,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  H.1I3, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  inimitable  artilt.  His  fub- 
jefts  were  taken  from  low  life,  always  copird  from  na- 
ture ;  as  droll  converfations,  drunken  braw  Is,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  drcffing  the  wounded.  Brouwtr 
was  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a  fpy  ;  where  being 
difcovercd  by  Rubens,  he  procured  his  libcriy,  took 
him  home,  clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  his  merit;  but  the  levity  of  his  tem- 
per made  him  quit  his  bencfaiSor ;  and  he  died  not 
long  alter,  in  f6.}o,  deilroyed  by  a  dilfolute  coarfc  of 
life. 

BPiOW,  or  Eve-Brow,  an  hairy  arch  extended  0- 
ver  the  orbit  of  each  eye.     Sec  Anatomy,  n"  1+2. 

Broh-PoJI,  among  buildcrJ,  denotes  a  beam  which 
goes  acrofs  a  building. 

Brow- Antler,  among  fportfinen,  that  branch  of  a 
•leer's  iiorn  next  the  tail. 

BROWALLIA,  in  bouny,  a  genusof  the  angiofpcr. 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  diJynamia  clafs  of  plants: 
for  this  plant  there  is  no  Eufililh  name. — There  arc 
-two  fpecies  of  browallia,  viz.  the  demifla,  with  a  linglc 
flo  ver  u|i.);i  each  foord.ilk  ;  anil  the  elata,  with  one  or 
many  flowers  on  each  footllalk.  The  feedsof  the  fird  were 
ftnt  to  Mr  Miller  from  Panama.     It  ufually  grows  a- 
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bout    two    feet    high,    and   fpreads    out    into  lateral  Crowam, 
branches  on  every  fide  of  ihc  ftalk,  garniflud  with     l3ro«n.' 

oval  leaves  which   arc  entire,    and   have   fliort  foot-  ' — ^^ ' 

dalks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  upon  pretty  long  footrtalks  a- 
riling  from  the  wing  ol  the  leaf.  Thcle  arc  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a  purple  or  red  ; 
and  there  arc  often  three  colours  of  riowtrs  on  the  f«mc 
plant.  They  plant  flowers  in  Britain  in  July,  Augufl,  and 
September;  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  hvc  or  lix  weeks 
after.  The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Peru  :  the  ftalk  of 
this  plant  is  twice  the  lizc  of  that  of  the  tirft,  and  ap- 
pears fomcwhat  ihrubby,  tlie  leaves  upon  the  flower- 
branches  are  fmooth  :  the  fooilfalks  have  fome  with  one 
flower,  otheiswith  three,  and  others  with  live  ;  which 
are  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  As  both  fpecies  of  bro- 
wallia are  annual  plants,  they  nuirt  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  arc  to  be  fuwn  on  a  hot-btd  :  but  they  may  be 
iranl'planted  in  June,  into  the  borders  of  the  flowtr- 
gardcn ;  where,  if  the  weather  proves  warm,  they 
will  flower  and  perfed  feeds;  but  left  thefe  fllould  fail, 
there  Ihould  be  a  plant  or  two  kept  in  ite  i'.ovc  to  fc- 
cure  feeds. 

BROWN  (Robert), a  fchifmatic divine,  the  founder 
of  the  Brownifts,  a  numerous  fcft  of  dilfcniers  in  ihc 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
Anihuiiy  Brown  of  Tolthorp  in  Ruilandlhirc  ;  whofc 
father  obtained  the  fingular  privilege  of  wc-rinjj  hia 
cap  in  the  king's  prefcnce,  by  a  charter  of  Hen- 
ry Vlll.  Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Cor- 
pus Chridi,  or,  according  to  Collier,  in  Btnnct  col- 
lege, and  was  afterwards  a  fchot-lmader  in  South\\ark. 
About  the  year  I  5S0,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin- 
ciples of  diifcntion  from  the  edaWilhed  church  ;  and  the 
following  year  preached  at  Norwich,  where  he  foon  ac- 
cumulated a  numerous  congregation.  He  was  violent  ia 
his  abufe  of  the  church  of  England  ;  pretended  to  divine 
infpiration,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  furc  gi.ide  to  hea- 
ven. This  new  fed  daily  increafmg,  DrFreake  bilhopcf 
Norwich,  with  other  ecclefiaftical  commiflioners,  called 
our  apodle  before  them.  He  was  infolent  to  the  court, 
and  they  committed  him  to  the  cullody  of  the  flurirt"'s 
officer :  but  he  was  releafed  at  the  interccl'ion  of  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  10  whom  it  feems  he  was  related. 
Brown  now  left  the  kingdom ;  and,  with  permif- 
fion  of  the  States,  fettled  in  Mid<lleburg,  in  Zealand; 
where  he  formed  a  church  alter  his  own  plan,  and 
preached  without  molellaiion;  but  here  perfecuiion, 
the  fine  qt.'ti  i:on  of  fanaiicifm  was  wanting.  In  1585, 
we  find  him  igain  in  England  :  for  in  that  year  he  wis 
cited  to  appear  before  archbifliop  \\  hiigiM  ;  and  frcir.- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  elLiblilhed  cliurch,  was,  by 
lord  Burleigh,  fent  home  10  his  father :  but,  rcl.ipllng 
into  his  former  obllinary,  his  aged  parent  wjs  obliged 
to  turn  him  out  of  hi.-.  hiMife.  Hr  now  wandered  a- 
bout  for  fome  time,  and  in  the  eoiirfc  of  his  inilTion  en- 
dured great  hjrdihips.  At  lad  he  fixed  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  where,  labouring  with  too  much  indifcreiiou  lu 
increafe  his  feiJl,  he  was  cilc.l  by  the  biihopof  Peter- 
borough, and,  rclnfing  to  aj  prar,  was  finally  exeotc- 
municated  for  couicmpi.  T!ic  foVmnity  of  this  ccn- 
fure,  we  are  told  immediately  cftVflcd  his  reformation. 
He  moved  for  abfolmion,  which  he  obtained,  and  from 
that  lime  become  a  dutiful  member  of  the  cliurcb  of 
England.     This  happened  about  ibc  yesr  iH/C;  and 
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Urown.    in  a  fliort  time  aficr,  Brown  was  preferred  to  a  rcftory 

^ '  in  Northampionlhirc,  where  he  kept  a  curate  to  do  his 

duty,  and  where  he  might  probiMy  have  died  in  peace  : 
but  having  fonic  difputc  with  tlie  condable  of  his  pi- 
rilh,  he  proceeded  to  blows  :  and  was  afterwards  fo  ia- 
lolent  to  the  jnftice,  that  he  committed  him  to  Nor- 
thampton jail,  where  he  died  in  1650,  aged  80.  Tluis 
ended  the  life  of  the  famous  Robert  Brown;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  was  a  fcries  of  oppofition  and 
pcrfccution.  He  boafted  on  his  death -bed,  that  he 
had  been  confined  in  no  lels  than  J2  different  prifons. 
He  wrote  "  A  treatife  of  reformation  without  tarry- 
ing for  any,  and  of  the  wickcdncfs  of  ihofe  teachers 
wliich  will  not  reform  thcmlclvcs  and  their  charge,  bc- 
canfe  they  will  tarry  till  the  magiilrate  command  and 
compel  them,  by  me  Robert  Brown;"  and  two  others, 
jiiaking  together  a  thin  quarto;  publilhed  at  Middle- 
burg,   1582. 

BROWN  (Ulyffes  Maximilian),  a  celebrated  gene- 
ral of  the  iSth  century,  was  Ion  of  Ulyllts,  baron 
Brown  and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuiralliers 
in  the  emperor's  fervice,  and  defcendcd  from  one  of  the 
mod  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Ireland.  He  was 
born  at  Balil  in  1705  ;  and  having  linilhed  liis  firft  Ihi- 
dies  at  Limeric  in  Ireland,  was,  in  1715,  fent  for  into 
Hungary,  by  count  George  Brown,  his  uncle,  mem- 
ber of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  al  the  famous 
battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  Next  year  he  followed  his 
uncle  into  Italy,  who  made  hiin  continue  his  ftudies, 
in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  till  the  year  1721, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Prague  in  order  to  learn  the  ci- 
vil law.  At  the  end  of  the  year  172:;,  he  became  cap- 
tain in  his  uncle's  regiment  ;  and  in  1725,  lieutenant- 
colonel  :  in  17.^0,  he  went  into  Corfica  with  a  batta- 
lion of  his  regiment;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
taking  of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  conliderable 
wound  in  his  thigh.  In  1732,  the  emperor  made  him 
chamberlain:  He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  17:54  ;  and  diftinguillicd  hiinfelf  fo  much  in  the  war 
of  Italy,  efpecially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaf- 
talla,  and  in  burning,  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  ar- 
my, the  bridge  which  the  mardial  de  Noaillcs  had 
caufed  to  be  thrown  over  the  Adige,  that  he  was  made 
general  in  1736.  The  following  year  he  favoured  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Ban- 
juluca  in  Bofnia,  by  an  excellent  mancruvrc,  and  faved 
all  the  baggage.  His  admirable  conduit  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  was  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  fecond  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis 
de  Wallis. 

At  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1739,  '''^  emperor 
Charles  VI.  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  general-field- 
marlhal-lieiitenant,  and  made  him  counfcllor  in  the 
aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
the  king  of  Pruilia  entering  Sileiia,  count  Brown,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  the  country  with  him 
inch  by  inch.  He  fignalizcd  hiinfcif  on  feveral  other 
occalions:  and,  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  made 
him  a  privy-counfcllor,  at  her  coronation  in  Bohemia. 
He  at  length  paifed  into  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded 
the  van-guard  of  the  Auflrian  army  ;  feized  Deckcn- 
dorf,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  ;  and  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  Anllrian  army  pafled  in  full  fecurity.     The  fame 
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year,  viz.  in  1745,  'lie  queen  of  Hungary  fent  him 
to  \Vorms,  in  quality  of  her  plenipotentiary  to  the  * 
king  of  Britain  ;  where  he  put  the  lad  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Tin-in.  In  1744,  '"^  followed  prince  Lob- 
kowiiz  itiio  Italy;  took  the  city  of  Vcletri,  on  the 
4th  of  Augufl,  in  fpite  of  the  iuperior  numbers  of  the 
enemy;  entered  their  camp,  overthrew  feveral  regi- 
ments, and  took  many  prifoners.  The  following  year 
he  was  recalled  into  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Willhofen  by  aflauli,  and  received  a  dangerous  fliot 
in  the  thigh.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  general  of 
the  artillery  ;  and  in  January  1746,  marched  for  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.  He  then  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milancfe  ;  and  having  joined 
the  forces  under  prince  Lichtenflein,  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Auflrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
centia,  on  the  15th  of  June  1746,  and  defeated  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy's  forces  commanded  by  mar- 
flial  dc  Maillcbois.  After  this  vielory,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  army  againft  the  Gtnoefe ;  i'eized  the  pafs 
of  Bofetta,  or  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  above 
4000  men  ;  and  took  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown 
at  length  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia's  troops;  and 
took,  in  conjunclion  with  him,  Mont-Alban,  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  paifetl 
the  Var,  in  fpite  of  the  French  troops;  entered  Pro- 
vence ;  took  the  illes  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Honorat ; 
and  tliought  to  have  rendered  himfelf  mafler  of  a  much 
greater  part  of  Provence,  when  the  revolution  which 
happened  at  Genoa,  and  marllial  de  BcUeille's  advanc- 
ing with  his  army,  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  re- 
treat which  procured  him  the  admiration  and  eftrem  of 
all  perfons  Ikiilcd  in  war.  He  employed  the  reft  of  the 
year  1747  in  defending  the  flates  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  in  Italy;  and  after  the  peace  in  1748,  he  was 
lent  to  Nice  to  regulate  there,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
duke  of  Bellcifle  and  the  marquis  de  la  Minas,  the  dif- 
ferences that  had  arifen  with  refpecT  to  the  execution 
of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle. 

The  emprefs  queen,  to  reward  thefe  fignal  fervices, 
efpecially  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Italy  in  1749, 
made  him  governor  of  Tranfylvania,  where  he  ren- 
dered liimfclf  generally  admired  for  his  probity  and 
dilintereftednefs.  In  1752,  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  in  tliat  kingdom.  In  1753,  the  king  of 
Poland,  eleiflor  of  Saxony,  honoured  him  with  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  declared  field-marflial . 

The  king  of  PrufTia  entering  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacking  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againll 
him;  and  repulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobo- 
fitz,  on  the  ift  of  Oflobcr,  though  he  had  only 
27,000  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  at  leaft 
40,000.  Seven  days  after  this  battle  he  undertook 
the  famous  march  into  Saxony,  to  deliver  the  Saxon 
troops  fliut  up  between  Pirna  and  Konigftein  j  an  ac- 
tion worthy  of  the  greateft  captains,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. He  at  length  obliged  the  Pruflians  to  retire 
from  Bohemia  ;  for  whicli  he  was  rewarded,  by  being 
make  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece.  Soon  after,  count 
Brown  haftily  afleinbled  an  army  in  Bohemia,  to  op- 
pofe  the  king  of  Pniffia,  who  had  again  penetrated 
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Brown,   inio  that   kiiiglom  at  the  liead  of  all  his  force  ;  and 

■"-^^ '  on  the  6th  "f  May  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Prague  ; 

in  which,  while  he  was  employed  in  ^jiving  his  orders 
for  maintaining  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the 
Pniflians,  he  was  fo  dangoroiilly  wounded,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  died  of 
his  wounds  on  the  26th  of  June  1757,  at  52  years 
of  age.  There  is  rcafon  to  believe,  that  had  he  not 
been  wound,  he  would  have  gained  the  vidory,  as 
he  had  broken  the  Prullians,  and  the  brave  count 
Schwcrin,  one  of  their  grcatell  generals,  was  flair. 

Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  phyflcian  and 
celebrated  writer,  was  born  at  London,  Oftobcr  19th 
1605.  Having  lludicd  at  AVincheftcr  college,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  througli  France 
and  Italy;  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
took  Ills  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Lcyden.  In 
l6;6,  he  fettled  at  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following, 
was  incorporated  as  dot'tor  of  Phylic  at  Oxford.  His 
Riligio  Medici  made  a  great  noil'c  ;  and  being  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  inftantly  fpread  througliout  Europe, 
and  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation  :  ii  was  then 
tranflated  intoalmoft  every  langu.ige  in  Europe.  This 
book  has  been  heavily  ccnfured  by  fouie,  as  tending 
to  infidelity,  and  even  atheifm  ;  while  otjiers,  with 
much  more  reafon,  have  applauded  the  piety,  as  well 
as  the  partsand  learning,  of  the  author.  The  reverend 
Mr  Granger  obfcrves,  that  among  other  peculiarities 
in  this  book  he  fpeaks  of  the  ultimate  aft  of  love  as 
a  folly  beneath  a  phifofopher  ;  and  fays,  that  he  could 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with- 
out conjunifliun  :  but,  after  the  writing  of  it,  he  de- 
fcended  from  his  philolbphic  dignity,  and  married  an 
agreeable  woman.  It  was  faid,  that  his  rcafon  for 
marrying  was,  becaufe  he  could  difcovcr  no  better 
method  of  procreation.  His  Treatife  on  Vulgar-Er- 
rors was  read  with  equal  avidity  ;  he  alfo  publinied 
Hydriotcifhia,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk.  His  reputation  in  his  profelllon 
was  equal  to  his  fame  for  learning  in  other  refpcfls  ; 
and  therefore  the  college  of  phyficians  were  plcafed  to 
take  him  into  their  number  as  an  honorary  member  ; 
and  king  Charles  II.  coming  to  Norwich  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  in  1671,  was   pleafed    to  knight  him    with  lin- 
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gular  marks  of  favour  asd  refpect.  He  died  on  his 
birth-day,  in  i6?2,  leaving  fcveral  manHfcripis  behind 
him,  which  were  publidied  under  the  title  of  The pojl- 
humoru  luarks  oj  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Knt. 
M.   D. 

Brown  (Edward),  the  fon  of  the  former,  pliyfi- 
cian  to  king  Charles  II.  and  prelident  of  the  royal 
college  at  London.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1642; 
and  Ttudied  at  Cambriilge,  and  afterwards  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford.  He  then  travelled  ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn publilhed  a  brief  account  of  fome  travels  in  Hun- 
gary, Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Thclfaly,  Aiiftria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  b'ruili,  &c.:  he  alfo 
publiflicd  an  account  of  fcveral  travels  through  great 
part  of  Germany;  and  joined  his  name  to  thofc  of 
many  other  eminent  men,  in  a  tranllation  of  Plutarch's 
lives.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  was  a  critic 
in  Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better  Latin. 
High  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  &c.  he  fpi>kc  and 
wrote  with  as  much  cafe  as  his  nsotlitr-tonguc.  King 
Charles  faid  of  him,  that  "  he  wis  as  learned  as  any 
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of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court."    He    Ur.wa. 
died  Auguft  27th  1 708.  "■ ■^ 

Brown  (William),  an  Engliftipoct  of  the  1 7th cen- 
tury, was  dcfcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Taviftock  in  Dcvonfliire  in  the  year  1590.  After  be 
had  paiFcd  through  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was  font 
to  Exeter  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  became  tutor 
to  Robert  Dormer,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Carnar- 
von, and  killed  at  Newbury  battle,  September  20ih 
1643.  He  isliyled  in  the  public  rcgiftcr  of  the  uni- 
verfity, "  a  man  well  {killed  in  all  kinds  of  polite  lite- 
rature and  ufeful  arts;"  vir  omni  huviana  litcralura 
et  honiirum  artiiim  cogailiii:e  itijirulhis.  Ader  he  had 
left  the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great 
rcfpert  for  him  ;  and  he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that 
he  purchafcd  an  eftate.  His  poetical  works  procured 
him  a  very  great  reputation.  They  arc  as  follow  :  i. 
Britannia's  paflorals.  The  firft  part  was  publiflied  at 
London,  1615,  in  folio  j  and  ulhertd  into  the  world 
with  fcveral  copies  of  verfes  made  by  his  ingenious 
and  learned  friends  John  Scldtn,  Michael  Drayton, 
Chriftopher  Cook,  &c.  The  fccond  part  was  printed 
.It  London  in  1616,  and  recommended  by  various  co- 
pies of  verfes  written  by  John  Glanville,  who  after- 
wards became  eminent  in  the  profclfion  of  the  law, 
and  others.  Thefc  two  parts  were  reprinted  in  two 
vols.  8to,  1625.  2.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  fcvetv 
eclogues;  London,  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on 
the  never-enough  bewailed  death  of  prince  Henry,  el- 
ded fon  of  king  James  I.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  it 
is  probable  our  author  wrote  fcveral  other  poems 
whtch  he  had  not  fcen.  It  is  uncertain  when  he 
died. 

Brow.v  (Thomas),  "  of  facetious  memory,"  as  he 
is  flyled  by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Shrop- 
fhire ;  and  entered  in  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  foon  diflinguillicd  hiinfclf  by  his  uncommon 
attainments  in  literature.  But  the  irregularities  of  his 
lite  not  futfering  him  to  continue  long  there,  he,  in- 
flead  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  London  to 
feck  his  fortune  :  his  companions,  however,  being 
more  delighted  with  his  humour  than  ready  to  relieve 
his  ncceiiiti«3,  he  had  recourfc  to  the  ufual  refuge  of 
half-flarved  wits,  fcribbling  for  bread ;  and  publilhed 
a  great  variety  of  poems,  letters,  dialogues,  5:c.  full 
of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate.  Though 
a  good-natured  man  lie  had  one  pernicious  quality, 
which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown's  life,  we 
arc  informed  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  lie  was  in  favour  with 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a 
Chriftmas-day,  with  Mr  Drydcn  and  feme  other  genilc- 
mcn  cclebr.ited  for  their  ingenuity,  (as  his  lordlliip's 
cuftom  was) ;  when  Mr  Brown,  to  his  agreeable  fur- 
prife,  found  a  liank  note  of  jol.  under  his  plaic,  and 
Mr  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefcnted  with  ano- 
ther of  tool.  Mr  Brown  died  in  the  year  1704;  and 
was  interred  in  the  cloyflcr  of  Weflminrter  abbey, 
near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate in  his  lifetime.  His  works  have  bctn  printed 
both  in  8vo  and  isiito.  making  4  vols. 

Brown  (Drjohn),  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  boru  at  Roth- 
bury 
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r.rown.  bury  ill  Nonliiimberland  in  Novenibtr  I  7t;.     His  fa- 
•~~^ — '  tlur  Jt'lin  Brown,  was  a  native  ot  ScoilanJ,  of  the 
Browns  of   Colitown   near  Haddinj;ton ;  and  at    the 
time  of  his  fou's  birth   was  cmate  10  Dr  Thonilinfon 
rciflor  of  Ro;Ubiiry.     He  was  afterwards  collated  10  the 
vicarage  of  Wigton  in    Cumberland;  to  which  place 
lie  carried   his  fon,  who  received  ihc  firft  part  of  his 
education   there.     Thence  he  was  removed  in  1 7^2 
10  the   tmiverlity  of  Cambridge,  and   entered  of   St 
John's    college,    under    the    tuition  of  Dr  Tunflall. 
After   taking  the  degree    of    bachelor   of   arts   with 
great  rcpniiiiion  (being  amonglf  the  lill  of  wranglers, 
and  bis  name  at  the  head  of  the  lill),  he  rctLirncd  to 
Wigton,  and  received  both  deacon's  and  piiell's  orders 
from  Sir  George  Fleming  bilhopof  Carlille.     Here  he 
was  apix)inicd   by  the  dean  and  chapter  a  minor  canon 
and  lecturerof  the  cathedral  church.     For  fomc  years 
he  lived  here  in  obfcurity  i  and  nothing  fanlicr  is  known 
concerning  him,  tlian  iliat  in  I7?9,  '"^  went  to  Cam- 
bridge  to  take  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.     In  1745 
he  dillinguilhed  himfcll  as  a  volunteer  in  the   king's 
fervice,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  at  the  liege 
of  Carlille.     After  ihc   defeat  of  the  rebels,   when  fe- 
veral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  aflizcs  held   at  Carlille 
in   the  fuuiiiicr  of    1746,   he  preached  at  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  two  excellent  difcourfes,  on  the  mu- 
tual connexion  between   religious  truth  and  civil  ircc- 
dom ;  and   between   fuperllition,   tyranny,  irreligion, 
and  liceniioiifnefs. 

Mr  Brown's  aiiachnunt  to  the  royal  caufe  and  10 
rhe  Whig  party  procured  him  the  fricndlhipof  Dr  Of- 
baldeflon,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  continued  to 
be  his  friend  through  life;  the  peculiarities  of  Mr 
Brown's  temper,  or  lome  other  caufe  ;  having  produced 
quarrels  with  every  one  elfc.  When  Dr  Oilbaldcflon 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Carlille,  he  appointed  Mr 
Brown  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
dnring  his  relidince  at  Carlille,  that  Mr  Brown  wrote 
his  poem  intitled  //6//o?/r,  infcrihed  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Londfdale.  Our  author's  next  poetical  produftion  was 
Vis  EJfay  en  Satire  ;  and  which  wasofconliderable  ad- 
vantage to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  addrelfed  to  Dr  Warburton  ;  to  whom  it  was  fo  ac- 
ceptable, that  he  took  Mr  Brown  into  his  friendfliip, 
and  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efi] ;  of  Prior  Park, 
near  Bath,  who  behaved  to  hiin  with  great  generofity, 
and  at  whofe  houfc  he  refided  for  fome  time. 

In  I7JI  Mr  Brown  publiflied  his  "  EITay  on  the 
Charafleriftics  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  &c."  dedicated 
to  Raph  Allen,  Efq.  This  was  received  v.  iih  a  high 
degree  of  applaufe,  though  feveral  perfons  aiiemptcd 
10  anfwer  it.  In  1754  our  author  was  promoted  by 
the.  earl  of  Hardwickcto  the  liviog  of  Great  Hurkefley 
in  ElTex. 

In  17J5,  our  author  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
ler  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  This  year  he  pub- 
liflied his  tragedy  of  Barbaroffk  ;  which  under  the 
manangement  of  Mr  Garrick,  was  afted  with  confi- 
derable  applaufe;  but  when  it  came  to  be  publilbcd, 
it  was  expofcd  to  a  variety  of  Ilricturcs  and  ctn- 
fnres.  This  tragedy  introduced  our  author  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that  eminent  ador  ;  by  whofe  favour  he 
bad  a  fecond    tragedy,  named  Jtheljlan,  rcprefented 


at   Drury-Lane  play-houfe.     This  was  alfo  well  re-   Erown. 
ccivcd    by    the  public;   but   did  not  become  fo  popular  """""^■^ — 
as  Barbaroll'a,  nor  did  it  prcllrve  fo  long  the  polldfion 
of  the  llage. 

In  1757  appeared  his  famous  "  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  aitd  principles  of  the  Times."  The  re- 
ception which  tills  work  met  with  Irom  the  pub- 
lic was  very  flattering  to  his  vanity;  no  fewer  than 
fcvcn  editions  of  it  having  been  printed  in  little  incre 
than  a  year.  The  chief  dtfign  of  his  periormance 
was  to  Ihow,  that  a  vain,  luxurious,  and  felhfli  iffcnii- 
nacy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  marked  the  charafter 
of  the  age;  and  to  point  out  the  efFctts  and  fources  of 
this  effeminacy.  Several  aniagoniils  appeared,  fome 
of  whom  were  neither  deftitute  of  learning  nor  inge- 
nuity ;  though  Dr  Brown  himfelf  aflerted  that  Mr 
Wallace,  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  only 
candid  and  decent  advtrfary  thai  appeared  againft  him. 
The  telliniony  given  by  M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  efTeCl 
which  the  Eftimate  had  on  the  conduft  of  the  nation, 
is  very  honourable  to  Dr  Brown.  "  When  Marflial 
Richelieu,  in  1756,  (fays  that  celebrated  writer),  laid 
liege  to  Port  Mahon,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  the  Bri- 
tilh  fent  out  admiral  Bying  with  a  fifong  naval  force, 
to  drive  the  French  fleet  off  the  illand,  and  raife  the 
fiege.  At  this  time  there  appeared  a  book,  infilled 
j!n  Ejlimats  of  the  AIan?iers  of  the  Time! ;  of  which 
there  was  no  lei's  than  five  editions  printed  ofTin  Lon- 
don in  the  fpace  of  three  months.  In  this  treaiife  the 
auihor  proves  that  the  Englilh  nation  was  entirely  de- 
generated ; — that  it  was  near  its  ruin  ; — that  its  inha- 
bitants were  no  longer  fo  robuft  and  hardy  as  in  for- 
mer times; — and  that  its  foldiers  had  left  their  courage. 
— This  work  roufed  the  fenfibility  of  the  Englilh  na- 
tion, and  produced  the  following  ccnicquencrs.  They 
attacked,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time  all  the  fta 
coafls  of  France,  and  her  polTellions  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America."  In  1758,  our  author  publiflied  the  fe- 
cond volunicof  his  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Times  ;  containing  additional  remarks  on 
the  ruling  manners  and  principles,  and  on  the  public 
effefts  of  thofc  niannersand  principles.  The  delign  of 
this  volume  was,  to  retraft  fuch  miftakes  as  he  tliought 
he  had  committed  ;  to  prove  fuch  points  as  were  af- 
firmed and  not  proved  ;  to  ilkiftrate  thofe  particulars 
which  were  hinted,  but  not  explained  ;  to  reply  to  fuch 
capital  objeclions  as  had  been  made  to  his  general  fy- 
ftcm  by  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjt(Jl ;  and  to 
difplay  the  confcquences  which  might  be  fairly  dedu- 
ced from  his  principles,  and  through  a  defigned  brevity 
were  omitted  in  the  firfl  volume.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  Doflor's  felf-opinion,  which  gave 
fo  much  offence  in  his  iirft  volume,  broke  out  in  the 
fecond  with  ftill  greater  violence.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  general  cenfure 
and  dillike;  and  the  prejudices  againft  him  occafioned 
the  real  excellencies  of  the  work  to  be  very  much  over- 
looked. The  periodical  critics,  whom  he  had  gone 
ncedlefsly  out  of  his  way  to  abufe,  treated  him  v.'ith 
uncommon  feverity ;  aud  fuch  a  multitude  of  antago- 
nills  arofe  againfl  him,  fomany  objeclions  were  urged 
upon  him,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  that  he  feems 
to  have  b;-en  deeply  imprelTed,  and  to  have  retired  for 
a  while  into  the  country.     From  the  country  it  was 
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Erown.    that  he  wrote,  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  a  noble  friend, 

>- '  "  An  Explanatory    Defence   of  tlie  Llliniate  of  ihc 

Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ;  beinj;  an  appen- 
dix to  that  work,  occafioned  by  ilie  clamours  lately 
raifed  againft  it  among  certain  ranks  of  men." 

But  while  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguilhtd  hinifclf  as  a 
pditical  writer,  he  was  advanced  to  no  hij^hcr  dignity 
in  the  church  :  nay,  on  fome  difgiid,  it  is  fuppofcJ,  lie 
refigned  his  living  in  Ellex:  however,  in  recompencc, 
Dr  Olljaldellon  procured  him  the  redory  of  St  Ni- 
cholas in  Newcallle  on  Tync.  He  would  probably 
have  received  further  favours  from  this  prelate,  had  not 
the  latter  died  fuon  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

In  I  760  our  author  publilhed  an  Additional  Dialogue 
of  ihc  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Arillides;  being  a 
fcqucl  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttlcton's  between  Pe- 
ricles and  Cofmo.  One  delign  of  this  additional 
dialogue  was  to  vindicate  the  nicafurcs  of  Mr  Piit, 
againll  whofc  adininillratiDii  lord  Lyiilctou  had  been 
fuppofed  to  have  thrown  out  fonie  hints.  Our  author's 
next  publication,  in  1763,  was  "  Tiic  cure  of  iiaul," 
a  facred  ode  ;  which  was  followed  in  ilie  fame  year  i)y 
"  A  Dillcrtation  on  the  Rife,  Union,  ai;d  Power,  ibc 
Progrelllons,  Stparaiions,  and  Corruptions  of  Poetry 
and  Mulic."  This  is  one  of  the  n\o(t  plcaling  of  Dr 
Brown's  perform anccs,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
critical  difculllons.  A  number  of  llri(5lurcs  on  this  piece 
were  publilhed  ;  and  the  Doutor  defended  himfcif  in  a 
treaiile  iniitled,  Remarks  on  fome  Obprz'atio/is  on  Dr 
Jirou'/i's  D'i[fi:rtatioiis  on  Poetry  and  Mitfic.  In  1 764  our 
author  publilhed,  in  odlavo,  •■  The  Hiilory  of  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Poetry  through  its  fevcral  Species  :" 
which  is  no  more  than  the  ("ubitance  given  in  the  dilfcr- 
tation  abovementioucd.  The  lame  year  Dr  Brown  pub- 
lilhed a  volume  of  fermons,  dedicated  to  his  patron  Dr 
Olbaldcfton  bilhop  of  London  ;  but  moll,  if  not  all,  of 
thefe,  had  been  feparaicly  publillied,  excepting  tliefirft 
three,  which  were  on  the  fubjefl  of  education.  In  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  Doftor  again  return- 
ed to  politics,  and  publilhed  "  Thoughts  on  Civil  Li- 
berty, Liceniioufnefs,  and  Kadlion."  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  work  the  author  prcfcribed  a  code  of  edu- 
cation, upon  which  Dr  Prieftley  made  remarks  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Eliay  on  the  courfc  of  a  liberjl  Edu- 
cation for  civil  and  aflive  Life."  The  fajne  year  he 
publilhed  a  fcrmon  "  On  the  Female  Cliaraftcr  and 
Education,"  preached  on  the  i6ih  of  May  i7^>5,  be- 
fore the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  defcncd  tcmalc 
orphans.  His  la(t  publication  was  in  1766,  "  A  Let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lowth,  occafioned  by  liis  late  Let- 
ler  to  the  Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mofcs."  This  was  occafioned  by  Dr  Lowth's 
having  clearly,  though  indircHly,  pointed  at  Dr  Brown 
as  one  of  the  extravagant  adulators  and  defenders  of 
bilhop  Warbunon.  BcliJes  thefe  works,  Dr  Browa 
publilhed  a  poem  on  Liberty,  and  two  or  three  an<i- 
iiymous  pamphlets.  At  the  end  of  fevcral  of  his  la- 
ter writings,  he  advertil'ed  his  dcfign  of  publilhing 
"  Chrillian  Principles  of  Lcgillation,"  but  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  it  by  his  death  ;  though  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  completed. 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  events  of  our  au- 
thor's life  ;  concerning  which  the  following  is  the  moll 
authentic  intelligence  that  can  be  procured.  Whiiil 
Vol.  111. 
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Dr  Dumarefq  refided  in  Ruliia  in  the  year  1765,  to    Urowr.. 

which  he  had   been  invited  the  preceding  year  to  give  "■ '' — 

his  advice  and  aliillancc  for  the  elUblilliment  and  regu- 
lation of  feveral  fchools  which  her  Imperial  majcfty  in- 
tended to  erect,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  of 
dillinguiflied  ciiaravlcr  in  England,  recommending  to 
him  Dr  Brown  as  a  proper  corrclpondcnt  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Dr  Dumarefq  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Brown, 
telling  him  the  ocealion  of  his  ajiplication,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties that  occurred.  He  had  imagined  that  no- 
thing more  would  be  wanted  of  him  than  what  con- 
cerned clallical  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for 
the  fcienecs  ;  as  that  had  been  the  common  introduc- 
tion to  every  kind  of  ufcful  knowledge  in  the  wellerii 
pans  of  Europe.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a 
mucli  more  extenfive  fchcmc  was  required  ;  and  fuch 
as  extended  not  only  to  learning  properly  lb  called,  but 
alio  to  matters  military  and  naval,  civil  and  commer- 
cial. But  having  ftated  his  difficulties  in  exceuiing 
this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  lalicr  propofcd  a  fcliemc 
ftill  more  cxienfive  ;  and  which  was  no  Id's  than  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  civilization  ihrouglioui  ihc  whole  Ruf- 
fian empire.  In  this  plan,  however,  though  it  Ihowcd 
very  enlarged  ideas  and  great  ftrength  of  mind,  there 
were  fevcral  dcfctfls  which  rendered  it,  as  Dr  Brown 
himlcif  was  afterwards  convinced,  imprai^Ucablc.  He 
had  laid  greater  Arefs  upon  the  fuppori,  energy,  and 
efficacy  of  abfolute  power  in  princes  when  exerted  in  a 
good  caufe,  than  experience  would  warrant  ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ruffian  na- 
tion, juft  emerging  out  of  barbarifin,  was  like  a  tabula 
rafa,  upon  which  any  charafters  might  be  written. 
At  lad  ilic  Doftor's  letter  was  laid  before  the  em- 
prel's,  who  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  Ihe  immediaicly 
invited  him  toRuffia.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
procured  his  Majelly's  leave  to  go  ;  1000  I.  were  or- 
dcred  for  his  expence,  and  he  ai'lually  received  200I. 
But  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  felling  out,  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  lifetime  fubjefl,  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  his  friends  dilFuaded,  and  at  laft  fucceeded  in  pre- 
venting him  fr»m  going.  The  money  was  returned, 
excepting  97 1.  6  s.  which  had  been  expended  in  necef- 
faries  for  the  intended  journey.  But  though  he  thus 
declined  the  journey,  a  long  letter  which  he  after- 
wards wrote  to  the  emprefs,  and  which  does  honour 
to  his  abilities,  fliows  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
intention  of  being  ferviccable.  The  affair,  however, 
taking  in  all  its  circumflanccs,  <lid  no  doubt  greatly 
agitate  his  mind  :  and  his  being  obliged  at  length  lu 
give  up  the  journey,  mull  have  been  no  final!  difjp- 
pointmeni  to  a  man  of  bis  fanguine  expertations.  This 
difappointment  concurring  with  the  gener:il  Aate  of 
his  health,  and  perhaps  the  rccollcdion  of  fome  other 
failures  that  had  happened,  was  followed  by  a  dcjcclion 
of  fpirits  ;  in  coiilrquence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  2;!d  of  September  1766,  in  the  fift  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  fcrTani 
came  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  afkcd  him  what  fort 
of  a  night  he  had  had  ?  10  which  he  replied,  "  A  pret- 
ty good  luie."  The  fervaiit  having  quiiied  the  bcd- 
fide  for  a  few  minutes,  heard  a  noifc  in  ihc  D^vlor's 
throat,  which  he  imagined  to  be  owing  to  fiuuc  ob- 
firurtion  occafioned  by  phlegm.  Going  10  atlilk  his 
malUr,  he  found  him  Ipecchlef*,  and  bleeding  pro!  jfc- 
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\y,  having  cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor  ;  and  this 
he  had  done  lb  ctfedually,  that  death  fpecdily  enfued. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  ingenious  writer  ; 
but  the  manner  of  it,  when  fome  previous  circum- 
ll.inces  of  his  life  arc  underllood,  will  cad  no  (lain  on 
his  character.  He  had  a  tendency  to  infanity  in  his 
conllitution  ;  and,  from  his  early  life,  had  been  fnbjcet 
at  times  to  Ibnie  difurder  in  his  brain,  at  lealt  to  me- 
lancholy in  its  excels.  Mrs  Gilpin  of  Carlillc,  loon 
after  Dr  Brown's  dcccafc,  wrote  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  Ictier  to  a  friend.  "  His  didcmper  was  a  frenzy, 
10  which  he  iiad  by  fits  been  long  fubjcft  ;  to  my  ow  n 
knowledge,  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  lor  Mr 
F.irilh  frequently,  and  once  for  niyfclf,  the  fame  event 
would  have  happened  tu  him  long  ago.  It  was  no 
premeditated  purpofe  in  him  ;  for  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  felf-murdcr  ;  and  in  bitternels  of  foul  ex- 
prelFcd  his  fears  to  me,  that  one  time  or  anoiher  lome 
leady  mil'chief  might  prefcnt  itfelf  to  him,  at  a  time 
wlicn  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon." 

Brown  (Simon),  a  diffcniing  minider,  whofe 
uncommon  talents  and  lingular  misfortunes  intitle  him 
judly  to  a  place  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shcpton 
Mallet  in  Sonierfetlhire,  1680.  Grounded  and  excel- 
ling in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became  qualified 
for  the  minidry,  and  aflually  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  was  fird  called  to  be  a  pador  at 
F()rtrmoutli,and  afterwards  removed  10  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  he  was  admired  and  edecmed  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which 
happened  in  1723,  afiefted  him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  realbn  ;  and  he  became  from  that  time  loll  to  him- 
felf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  :  his  congregation 
at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expetlation  of  his  recovery,  de- 
layed for  fome  time  to  till  his  pod  ;  yet  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  and  Mr  Samuel  Chandler  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  him  in  1725.  This  double  misfortune 
aftcfted  him  at  fird  in  a  manner  little  different  from 
didraflion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled  me- 
lancholy. He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  funftion,  and 
would  not  be  perfuadcd  to  join  in  any  ad  of  worfliip, 
public  or  private.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
realbn  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
prelfed  the  utmod  grief  and  adonilhment,  he  told  them, 
after  much  importunity,  that  "  he  had  fallen  under  the 
fenlible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had  caufed  his  rational 
foul  gradually  toperiHi,  and  left  him  only  an  animal 
life  in  common  with  brutes  :  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fliape,  and  the  factilty  of  fpeaking  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the 
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while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot  ;     BrowD. 
that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in-  *— >^— 
congruous   to  be   prelent  at  the   prayers  of  others  :" 
and,  very  confidently  with  this,  he  confidercd  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjeft  of  either  reward 
or  punilhment.     In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking 
he  unalterably  and  obllinately   perlidcd  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ;   though  he  afterwards  lufFered,  and  even  re- 
queded,  prayers  to  be  made  for  him.    Some  time   after 
his  feceliion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place;  and  though  in  this  retirement 
he  was  perpetually  contending  that  his  powers  of  rea- 
fon and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  condant- 
ly  exerting  boih  with  much  aftiviiy  and  vigour.     He 
amul'cd  himfelf  fomeiimes  with  tranllating  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and    Latin  poets   into    Englifh  vcrfe: 
he  compofed   little   pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children  :  An 
iinglilli  Grammar  and   Spelling  Book  ;   An  Abdraft 
of  the  Scripture-Hidory,   and   a  coUcdion  of  Fables, 
both  in  metre;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  to- 
gether into   a  fhort  compafs  all  the    The7iiata  of   the 
Greek   and   Latin  tongues,   and  alfo  compiled  a  Dic- 
tionary to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order  to  render  the 
learning  of  both  thcfe  languages  more  eafy  and  com- 
pendious. Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public.     But  what  Ihowed  the  drength  and  vigour  of 
his  underdanding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the 
lofs  of  it,  were  two  works  compofed  during  the   two 
lad  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  Chridianity,  againfl 
Wooldon  and  Tindal.     He  wrote  an  anfvver  to  Wool- 
don's  filth  Difcourfe  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
entitled,  A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  infidel,  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by 
the  civil  power.     "The  preface  contains  a  vigorous  plea 
for  liberty,  and  is  drongly  againd  profecutions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;    and  in  the  anfwer,  Wooldon  is  as 
well  managed  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and 
more   in  his  own  way  too.     His  book  againd  Tindal 
was  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Chridian  Revelation,  againd  the  defeflive  account 
of  the  one  and  the  exceptions  againfl  the   other,   in  a 
book   entitled,   Chridianity    as  old  as    the   Creation  ; 
and  it  is  allowed   to  be   as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy   produced.     He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen 
Caroline  ;    but   as  the   unhappy  date  of  his  mind  ap- 
peared in  the  dedication,  fome  of  his  friends  very  wife- 
ly fupprefled  it,  as  fure  to  defeat  the  ufe   and   intent  of 
his  work.     The  copy,  however,  was  preferved,  and  is 
fubjoined  in  the  note  (a),  as  much  too  great  a  curi- 
ofity  to  be  fupprefled.     The  above  pieces  were  publilh- 

ed 


(a)  Madam,  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  to  your  royal  hands  fince  your  firft 
happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  bcfpcaks  your  majedy's  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not 
in  itfelf  indeed  :  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amufe- 
ment  to  one  of  your  majedy's  deep  penetration,  exaft  judgment,  and  fine  tade  ;  but  on  account  of  the  au- 
thor, who  is  the  fird  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.  He  was  once  a  inan,  and  of  fome  little 
name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifed  :  for,  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  fubdance  has  for  more  than  feven  years  been  continually  wading  away, 
till  it  is  wholly  peridicd  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no,  not  the  lead  remem- 
brance of  its  very  ruins  remains  ;  not  the  lliadow  of  an  idea  is  left  ;  nor  any  fenfe,  fo  nuich  as  one  fingle  one, 
perfeft  or  imperfed,  whole  or  diniiniflied,  ever  did  appear  10  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  ptrceived  by  it.  Such 
a  prefcnt  from  fuch  a  thing,  however  worthiefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majedy,  the 
author  being  fuch  as  hillory  cannot  parallel ;  and  if  the  hEi,  which  is  rcal^  and  no  fiction  or  wreng  conceit,  obtains 
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Urowa.  ed  by  Mr  afterwards  by  Dr  W.  Harris,  who,  inanad- 
'—v—'  vertifemem  to  tlie  reader,  rccomnitndsthc  ;jffli<rtcd  cafe 
of  the  aiitlior,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  melaiiciioly, 
to  tlie  compalPion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferioiis  Chrillian.  Mr  Brown  furvivcd  the  pub- 
lication of  tUis  lall  work  a  very  ihort  time.  A  compli- 
cation of  diflempers,  contradcd  by  his  fedentary  life 
(for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  rcfrelh  himfclf 
with  air  and  excrcife),  brouj^ht  on  a  mortification, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  i  7:^2.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning:  his  management 
of  Woolflou  lliowcd  him  to  have  alio  vivacity  and  wit  : 
and,  notwithllanding  that  llraugc  conceit  which  pof- 
fellcd  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  lie  never  appeared 
feeble  or  abfurd,  except  wlien  the  objei5l  of  his  frenzy 
was  before  him.  Bclides  the  two  pieces  abovemcn- 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publilhed  fome 
fingle  .Sermons,  together  with  a  Colleftlon  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.     He  left  fcvcral  daughters. 

Brown  (Ifaac  Hawkins),  an  ingenious  EnglKli 
poet,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  St  afford  (hi  re, 
Jan.  21.  1705-6;  of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
minifter.  He  received  his  grammatical  inllituiion  rirll 
at  Litchfield,  then  at  Wcllminfter;  whence,  aifixtccn 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
mained there  till  he  had  taken  a  mailer  of  arts  degree  ; 
and  about  1717,  fettled  himfclf  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  feems  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
Mufes  than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  Difign  and  Beauty,  which  he  ad- 
drellcd  to  MrHighmore  the  painter,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  friendlliip.  Several  other  poetical  pieces  were 
written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pil>e  of  Tobacco. 
Tills  is  in  imitation  of  Cibbcr,  Anibrofe,  Phillips,. 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  SA'ift,  who  were  th'ii  all 
living  i  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  molt  picafing  and 
popular  of  his  performances.  In  i74;-4,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Trininell,  archdeacon  of  Lciceller. 


He  was  clioftn  twice  to  fcrve  in  parliament,  firft  in 
I744>  and  afterwards  in  1748  ;  both  times  for  ilic  bo- 
rough of  Wenlock  in  Shroplhire,  near  wiiich  place  lie 
pollelicd  a  conllderablceftaic,  which  came  from  liis  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  Efq.  In  17,4, 
he  publilhed  what  has  been  deemed  his  capital  work, 
De  Animt  Immortalitatc,  in  two  books  ;  in  which,  be- 
iides  a  moll  judicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrange, 
mcnt,  he  is  thought  to  have  fliown  himfclf  nor  a  fervilc 
but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  X'irgil.  Tlic  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  putm  produced 
fcveral  Knglilh  tranllaiions  of  it  in  a  very  Ihort  time  ; 
the  bcfl  of  which  ,s  that  by  Soame  Jcnyns,  Efq  j  print- 
ed in  his  Mifcitlaiitcs.  Mr  Brown  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  parr,  but  went  no  fartl-.cr  than  10  leave  a 
fragment.  This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  linger- 
ing illnrfs,  in  1760,  aged  jj.  In  1768,  the  prcfeni 
Hawkins  Brown,  Efq;  obliged  the  public  with  an  ele- 
gant edition  of  his  father's  poems,  in  largcoflavo  j  10 
which  is  prefixed  a  prim  of  the  author,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr  Highmorc,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

Brown  (Sir  William),  a  noted  phyllcian  and  mul- 
tifarious writer,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  DrGrcgory's 
Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics;  10  which  he 
added,  I.  A  Method  for  finding  the  Koci  of  all  Spe- 
cula, aswcU  as  Lens's  univcrfally  ;  as  alfo  magnifying 
or  lelfening  a  given  Objcv.'l  by  a  given  Spcculiiw  or 
Lens,  in  any  alh^ncd  Proportion.  2.  A  Solution  of 
thofe  Problems  which  Dr  Gregory  has  left  iinJcmon- 
flrated.  3.  A  particular  Account  of  Microfcopes  and 
Tclefcopes,  from  Mr  Huygens  ;  with  the  Difcovcrics 
made  by  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  Having  acquired 
a  competence  by  liis  profdlion,  he  removed  to  Queen's 
Square,  Ormond  Street,  London,  where  he  rrlidcd  (ill 
his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  1  76;,  he  had  one 
daughter,  grandmotlicr  to  ilie  prefent  Sir  Manin- 
Brown  Koikes,  barr.  A  grcar  number  of  lively  elTays, 
both  in  profc  and  verfc,  the  produftion  of  his  pen,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends.  The  acfivo 
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credit,  it  mufl  be  recorded  as  the  mod  memorable,  and  indeed  aflonifliing,  event  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  that 
a  rrafb,  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illulfrious  Caroline  :  his  royal  confort  needs  not  be  ad- 
ded :  fame,  if  lam  not  mil'informed,  will  rell  that  witli  pleaf  ire  to  all  fuccecding  times.  He  has  been  inform- 
ed, that  yojr  majelfy's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpicuous. 
This  can  indeed  be  tndy  known  to  the  greai  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into  them,  can 
difcern  if  they  are  fincerc,  and  the  main  intention  correfponds  with  the  appearance  ;  and  your  majefly  cannot 
take  it  amifs  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecrct  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  commenda- 
tion of  men,  who  may  be  eafily  milhiken,  an.l  arc  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fupcriors.  Bur,  if  he  has  been  told  the 
truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  Ihike  your  ni.ijclty  with  allonilhment  ;  and  may  raifc  that  comniifcration 
in  your  royal  breaft,  wliicli  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  o(  his  friemls:  who,  by  the  moll  un- 
reafoiiable  awd  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  bring  could  for  I'even  years  to- 
gether live  a  flranger  to  its  own  powers,  exeitifes,  operations,  and  Hate  ;  and  to  «liai  the  great  Goil  has  been 
doing  in  it  and  to  it.  If  your  majclly,  in  your  molt  retired  addrcfs  to  the  King  of  kings,  flioiild  think  of  fo  lin- 
gular a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  requell,  that  the  reign  of  your  beloved  fcvcreign  and  confort 
may  be  renowned  to  all  pallerity  by  the  recovery  of  a  (bul  now  in  the  uimull  ruin,  the  rcfloraiion  of  one  utterly 
loft,  at  prefent  amougft  men.  And  (houUI  this  cafe  atleft  your  royal  breall,  you  will  recommend  it  to  ihe  piety 
and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  ycnir  majclly  :  many  fuch  doubilcis 
there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places  where  the  dcvort  refort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  thrniighoin  ihc  lanil  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  iliai  under  your 
Kiajcfty's  patronage  comes  thus  recommenJed.  Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this  rrfloraiion  be  obtained  from  heaven 
by  the  prayers  of  your  majefty,  with  what  tranfport  of  gratitude  would  tiic  recovered  being  throw  himlelf  it 
',  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  protcfs  himfclf'.   Madam,  yotir  majdly's  mofl 


your  majelty's  feet,  and 
■obliged  and  dutiful  fervant. 


Si.Mo.v  Brows'. 
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lirown  part  t<il<cn  by  Sir  William  Brown  in  tlie  contcft  with 
II  _  the  licentiates,  1768,  occalioncd  bis  being  introduced 
rrownifts.  j^y  ]yjr  t'oote  in  bis  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.  Upon 
Footc's  exafl  reprefcntation  of  him  with  his  identical 
wig  and  coat,  tall  fignre,  and  glafs  fliflly  applied  to 
Iiis  eye,  be  fcnt  him  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
hiving  fo  happily  reprefcnted  him  ;  but  as  be  had  for- 
got his  muff,  he  had  fcnt  him  his  own.  Thisgood-na- 
mred  method  of  refenling  difarmcd  Foote.  He  iifcd 
to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies  boarding- 
fchool,  Qiieen  Square,  merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  fpnghtly 
young  folks.  A  dignitary  of  the  cluirch  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this 
upright  figure  flaiioncd  there,  told  him  he  believed  he 
was  Hcrmippus  ndivivm  who  Wvtinnhelitu piiellann?/, 
When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written  againd 
him  :  he  nailed  it  up  againfl  his  hanfe-door.  At  the 
age  of  80,  on  St  Luke's  day,  1771,  he  came  to  Bat- 
fon's  coti'ce-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and  frin- 
ged white  gloves,  to  fhow  himfclf  to  Mr  Crofby,  then 
lord  mayor.  A  gentleinan  prefeiit  obferving  that  he 
looked  very  well,  he  replied,  he  had  neither  wife  nor 
debts.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  82  ;  and  by  his 
will  he  left  two  prize- medals  to  be  annually  contended 
for  hy  the  Cambridge  poets. 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a  dufky  colour 
inclining  towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are 
various  (hades  or  degrees,  diftinguiflied  by  different 
appellations;  forinftance,  SpaniflT-hrown,  a  fad-brown, 
a  tawny-brown,  the  Londop-brovvn,  a  clove-brown, 
8cc. 

Spanilb  brown  is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe-flefli 
colour.  It  is  an  earth  ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  among 
painters,  being  generally  iifed  as  the  hrfl  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber-work  in 
houfe-paiuting.  That  vi'hich  is  of  the  deepefl  colour, 
and  freefl  from  flones,  is  the  beft.  Though  this  is  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  much  iifed,  not  to  colour 
any  garment,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man's  gown  ;  but  to 
Ihadovv  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark  ground  be- 
hind a  picture,  or  to  fliadow  yellow  berries  in  the  dark- 
eft  places,  when  you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is  bcft  and 
brighteft  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red-hot ;  al- 
though, if  you  would  colour  any  hare,  horfe,  dog,  or 
the  like,  it  fhould  not  be  burnt  :  but,  for  other  ufes,  it 
is  beft  when  it  is  burnt  ;  as  for  colouring  wood, 
ports,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  or  any 
dark  ground  of  a  picfture. 

BROWNIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  endecan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadrlphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  bifid,  ihe  corolla  double,  the  exterior 
quinquefid,  and  the  interior  pentapctalons.  There  is 
but  one  fpccies,  the  coccinea,  a  native  of  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

BROWNISTS,  a  religious  feft,  which  fprung  out 
ef  ihe  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury :  their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  wrote  divers  books 
in  their  behalf,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome 
learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutland- 
lliire,  and  related  to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge;  but  firft  pnblithed 
his  notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich, 
in  the  year  1580,  from  which  time  he  underwent  di- 


vers perfecuiinns  from  the  bifliops  ;  infomuch  that  lie  ISrownift*. 
bor.llcd  he  had  been  committed  to  no  Itl's  than  %2  pri-  '""^  ' 
fims,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at 
noon-day.  At  length,  with  his  congregniion,  he  left 
Englaiul,  and  fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand  ; 
where  they  obtaineil  leave  of  the  llatcs  to  worfliip 
God  in  their  own  way,  and  form  a  church  according 
to  their  own  model ;  which  they  had  not  long  done 
before  this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered  from  the  fe- 
vcritics  of  the  bilbops,  began  to  differ  aniong  them- 
felves,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  thai  Brown 
their  paftor  grew  weary  of  his  office  ;  and,  returning 
to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of  iepa- 
ration,  and  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  a  church 
in  Northampionfliirc,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very 
idle  and  diflblute  life,  in   l6po. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diflb- 
liition  of  the  church  at  Middleburgh  ;  but  the  feeds 
of  Brownifm,  which  be  had  fown  in  England,  were 
fo  far  from  being  deftroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  a  fpecch  in  1592,  coinputes  no  Icfs  than  20,000 
followers  of  it.  The  occafjon  of  their  feparation  was 
not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
the  difcipline  and  form  of  government  of  the  other 
churches  in  England.  They  equally  charged  corrup- 
tion on  the  epHcopal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  by  conliftories,  clalFes,  and  fynods  :  nor  would 
they  join  with'  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufc 
they  were  not  affurcd  of  the  fandity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  compofed  it  ;  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  fniners,  with  whom  they  maintained  it 
an  impiety  to  commimicate.  They  condtmncd  the 
folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church  ;  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  being  a  political  contraft, 
the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the  civil 
magiftrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufHcient  care  of  thofe  bap- 
tized before.  They  rejefted  all  forms  of  prayer  J  and 
held  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 
prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  The  form  of  church- 
government  which  they  cftablifhed  was  democratical. 
When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as  defireC  to 
he  members  of  it  made  a  confcffion  of  it,  and  figned 
a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  !o  walk 
together  in  the  order  of  the  goipel.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  dc- 
cifion  of  all  controverfics,  was  lodged  in  the  brothcr- 
liood.  Their  church  ofHccrs  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by 
fafting,  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of 
the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood 
to  be  any  diftinft  order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  cha- 
rafter.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
a  ininifter,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word 
and  adminifter  the  facrauients  among  them,  fo  the 
fame  power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and 
reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And  as  they 
maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place  and  join 
in  one  communion,  fo  the  power  of  thefe  officers  was 
prefcribcd  within  the  fame  limits.  The  niiniftcr  or 
paftor  of  one  cliurch  could  not  adminifter  the  Lord's 
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flipper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but 
thufe  of  his  own  focieiy.  Any  lay-biothtr  was  allow- 
ed the  liberty  of  prophcfying,  or  of  jjiving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people ;  and  il  was  ufual  for  fomc 
of  them,  after  f.rnion,  to  aik  quell  ions,  and  rcafoii 
upon  the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
word,  every  church  on  tiic  Brownifts  model  is  a  body- 
corporate,  having  fnll  power  to  do  every  thing  which 
the  good  of  the  focitty  requires,  without  being  ac- 
countable to  any  claliis,  fyiiod,  convocation,  or  other  ju- 
rifdiflion  whatever.  Moil  of  their  difcipline  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Independents,  apirty  which  afterwards 
arofe  from  among  the  Urownilts.  The  laws  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  fcveriiy  on  the  Brownills  ;  their  books 
were  prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons 
imprifoned,  and  many  of  tlicni  were  hanged.  The  ec- 
clefiartical  coramiffion  and  the  (tar-chambcr,  in  fine, 
diflrelfed  ihtni  to  fuch  a  decree,  that  they  relolved  to 
quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many  families  re- 
tired and  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  chofe  Mr  Johnfon  their  pallor;  and  after 
him  Mr  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  comraciitary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourilhed  near  too 
years.     See  Independents. 

BROWN  Y,  the  name  of  a  ferviceable  kind  of  fprite, 
who,  according  to  a  fiiperftitious  notion  formerly  pre- 
valent in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  (as 
well  as  among  the  country  people  iu  England,  where 
he  iiad  the  name  of  Robin  Goodfelloiu),  was  wont  lo 
clean  the  lioufes,  helped  to  churn,  threlhcd  the  corn, 
and  would  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make  a  jelt 
of  hiin.  He  was  reprefenied  as  (lout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  very  counter  part  of 
Milton's  Lubber  rUiiH,  who 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fweat, 
Tu  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  fet. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn, 
His  Ihadowy  flail  had  threlh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  liim  down  the  Lubber  Kiend, 
And,  flrctch'd  along  the  chimney's  length, 
Bafks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  flrengili. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
whereon  beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
iroucc  and  hridtt.: ;  probably  from  the  French  brout, 
which  I'lgnifies  the  fame  thing. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer 
find  in  young  copfes,  continually  fpromini;  anew. 

BRUCE  (Robert),  fon  of  the  carl  of'Carrick,  be- 
ing competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
lolt  it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  1.  of  England, 
for  generoully  refniing  (o  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  depending  on  him,  which  his  ancedors  had  left  him 
independent.  But  Bidiol  having  afterward  broke  his 
agreement  with  Edward,  Bruce  v/as  ealily  perluadcd 
by  the  king  to  lule  with  him  againft  Baliol,  upon 
promife  that  he  would  fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Hav- 
ing contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  Baliol's 
party,  he  demanded  the  accomplilhnicnt  of  king  Ed- 
ward's promife,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  him  this  an- 
fwer:  "  What  !  have  I  nothing  clfe  to  do  but  to  con- 
quer kingdoms  for  you  ?"  However,  he  recovered  his 
crown,  defeated  the  Englifli  in  fcvcra!  battles,  raifcd 
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the  glory  of  the  Scots,  and  extended  their  dominions. 

See  HiJIory  of    ScOTLASO. 

BRUCHS.AL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palaii- 
naie  of  the  Rhine,  and  bilhopric  of  Spires,  fuuated  on 
the  river  Saiz,  in  E.  Long.  8.  50.  K.  Lai.  ^9.  ij. 

BRUCHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  arc  filiform, 
and  gradually  incrcafe  in  thicknefs.  There  arc  fcveu 
fpecies,  viz.  I.  The  pifi,  has  grey  elytra  intcrfperfcd 
with  white  fpots,  and  a  white  fundament  with  two 
black  fpot?.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
deftroys  whole  fields  of  pcafe:  It  is  now  found  in  fc- 
vcral  of  the  fouihern  pans  of  Europe;  where  it  does 
great  injury  to  the  corn.  2.  The  iheobroroar.  with 
whitilh  elytra  interfperfed  with  black  points.  It  fre- 
quents the  theobromae  or  chocolate- trees  in  the  Eaft- 
Indics.  ■}.  The  gleditfiae,  with  flraiied  elytra  of  ibc 
fame  length  with  the  belly,  a  pitch-coloured  body, 
and  green-feelers.  It  is  a  native  of  America.  4.  The 
btclris,  with  fmooth  elytra,  a  hoary  body,  and  the 
hind  parts  of  the  thighs  oval.  It  frequents  the  pilm- 
irecs  of  Jamaica.  5.  The  granarius,  has  black  elytra  ; 
the  fore- feet  are  red,  and  the  hind-ftct  are  dcniaied. 
It  frequents  the  feeds  of  plants  in  different  pans  of 
Europe.  6.  The  fcminarius  is  black,  with  the  bafc 
of  the  feelers  and  forefeet  telhceous.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  loufe,  and  a  native  of  Eiiroj>e.  7.  The  pe^U- 
cornis,  with  comb-lhaped  feelers  longer  than  the  body. 
It  is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  China. 

BRUEGHEL.     See  Brelchel. 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca- 
pital of  the  territory  ef  Bruges,  with  a  blfliop's  fee. 
It  is  featcd  ill  a  plain  eight  miles  from  the  fca ;  and 
hjs  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  one  of  which  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Oiltnd, 
another  to  Sluys,  to  Newport,  to  Furnes,  to  Yprcs, 
and  to  Dunkirk,  which  you  may  reach  in  a  day  in  the 
fummer-iime.  All  the  waters  about  Bruges  are  with- 
out any  current;  but  they  may  be  changed  in  half  aj» 
hour's  time,  by  opening  the  fluices,  and  letting  the 
water  run  into  the  fea.  There  arc  fcveral  bridges  a- 
bout  the  city,  and  that  which  was  built  in  l  739  of  free 
ftone  is  very  {lately. 

Bruges  was  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition  upwards 
of  200  years  ago,  and  every  nation  had  a  conful  here- 
in for  the  maintenance  of  ihcir  rights  and  privilrges; 
but  iince  the  enlargement  of  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp, 
the  trade  is  diminillied,  and  its  iuliabitanis  arc  nut  nu- 
merous enough  for  fo  large  a  plate.  However,  there 
are  many  rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  ir  idc. 
There  arc  fcveral  fine  churches;  in  the  firft  rank  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  wliofe  rich  ornanunis  and  irca- 
furc  defcrve  notice.  The  finell  fquare  in  the  city  is  the 
great  market,  in  which  ftand  the  halls,  with  public 
galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle,  and  on  one 
of  its  fides  a  high  ftecple  lupporicd  only  with  ("our 
pillars.  It  is  full  of  bells  with  the  moll  harmonious 
chJmes  in  all  the  country.  On  the  I'ldc  of  the  great 
fquare  there  is  a  ftruclurc  which  fervcs  lor  a  public  ma- 
gazine to  lay  cloth  in.  It  is  built  on  a  canal,  and  fop- 
ported  by  pillars  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fmall  vclfcls 
can  pafs  under  it,  to  crofs  the  city  from  ilie  canal  of 
Oftcnd  to  that  of  Ghent. 

The  fipiare  where  the  Wednefday's  market  is  kept  is 
very  fine  ;  for  it  contaius  fcveral  walks  between    twi* 
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rows  of  trees,  and  a  new  guard-honfc  in  the  middle. 
The  Burg  is  a  large  fqiiare,  in  which  is  the  town-houfc, 
built  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  coiintellcs  of  Flan- 
ders. In  the  fame  fquare  there  are  leveral  other  public 
buildings.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  very  fine,  with  a  high  ftccple,  which  ferves  as  a  fca- 
mark  for  the  Ihips  that  come  to  Oflend  ;  on  the  infide 
are  two  tombs  of  copper  gilt,  of  an  extraordinary  mag- 
niiicence.  Befidcs  the  cathedral  and  two  collegiate 
churches,  there  are  five  paridi churches,  fourtecen  cha- 
pels, and  twelve  convents  for  men  and  women.  There 
arc  a  great  many  alms-houfcs  and  hofpitals,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  School  of  Bogards,  where  there  are 
about  180  boys,  fome  of  which  are  brought  tip  10 
learning,  others  to  trades,  according  to  their  genius. 
Their  habit  is  cloth,  and  half  of  tliem  wear  blue  aad 
half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There  is  alfo  a  fchool 
for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of  120,  clothed  with 
red  or  blue.  In  fliort,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Low 
Countries  where  they  take  more  care  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Itisremarkable  that  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece 
were  inllitutcd  in  this  city  in  1450,  when  the  mirriage 
of  Philip  the  Good  was  celebrated  with  Elizabeth 
princefs  of  Portugal.  The  parts  about  the  city,  which 
belong  to  it,  are  called  Frn/ic  of  Bruges,  and  contain 
37  villages,  and  enjoy  pefect  liberty,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  freedom.  The  fortifications  of 
Bruges  are  but  trifling,  infomuch  that  in  the  time  of 
war  they  always  yield  to  the  ftrongeft  party.  In  is 
eight  miles  eafl  of  Oftend,  24  north-eall  of  Ghent, 
and  46  well  of  Antwerp.  E.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
51.    II. 

Bruges  (John  of),  (real  name,  John  van  Eick),  a 
celebrated  Flemifli  painter,  and  the  firft  whodifcovered 
the  method  of  painting  in  oil,  flouriihed  in  the  15th 
century.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  hischeniical  expe- 
riments (to  which  fcience  he  alio  applied  himfelf), 
that,  by  grinding  colours  with  lisifeed  or  nut-oil,  he 
could  form  them  into  a  folid  body  which  would  reiift; 
the  water,  and  not  need  the  varnilh  ufed  in  painting  in 
water-colours  or  in  frcfco.  He  prcfented  the  firft  pic- 
ture painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  King  of 
Naples;   who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BllUlN  (John  dc),  profeflbrof  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
1620.  He  had  uncommon  (kill  in  dillefting  animals, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  experiments.  He  made  alfo 
obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He  publilhed  dillertations 
Devi  nit  rice ;  De  corporum  gravitate  et  levitate  ;  De 
cognition e  Dei  naturali ;  Delucis  cattfa  et  origiiie,  &c. 
He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  VolRus,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  letter  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  ;  wherein  he  cri- 
ticifes  Vofljus's  book  De  natura  ct proprictaie  Incis ;  and 
ftrtniioully  maintains  the  liypothcfis  of  Defcartes.  He 
died  in  1675,  after  he  had  been  prcfciror  2;;  years  :  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  lour  days  after  by 
M.  Grceviiis. 

BRUISE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  Contusion. 
BPiU  MALES   PI-ANT  a;,  in   bot;-.ny    (from    bruiiiu 
winter  )  :   plants  which  flower  in  our  winter;  common 
about  the  Cape. 

BRUMALIA,  in  Roman  anliquity,  feftivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a-year;  the  firft  on  the  12th 


of  the  kalends  of  March,  and  the  other  of  the  i8th  of  Bramoy, 
the  kalends  of  November.    They  were  inllitutcd    by      r>ruii. 
Romulus,  who  during  thefe  feafts  ufcd  to  entertain  the  ' 

fcnate.  Among  other  heathen  feflivals  which  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians  were  much  incliiicd  to  obfcrve,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  brumx  or  brumalia. 

ERUMOY  (Peter),  a  learned  Jcfuit  born  at  Rouen 
in  1668,  dlllinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  youth  by  his  ta- 
lents for  the  belles  lettres;  and  during  his  whole  life 
was  beloved  for  his  probity,  his  virtue  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  mofl  con- 
fiderabie  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1  742. 

BRUN  (Anthony  le),  an  ambafTador  of  Spain,  fa- 
mous for  his  fkill  in  ncgociating,  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Dole  in  the  year  1600.  He 
was  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dole  ;  du- 
ring which  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  ftate  ncgocia- 
tions  which  concerned  the  provinces.  He  was  fen: 
afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of  Raiilbon,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty,  at  the  conferences  of  Munfter  held  in  1643  ; 
where,  though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place 
of  him,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  far  exceeded  them  all  in 
capacity.  The  king  of  Spain  was  particularly  beholden 
to  him  for  the  peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at  Mun- 
fter exclufively  of  France ;  and  the  intriguing  turn 
which  he  fliewed  upon  this  occafion  made  him  dreaded 
ever  after  by  French  ambalfadors.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  politics;  and  therefore  employed 
his  pen  as  well  as  his  tongue  in  the  fervice  of  his  ma- 
iler. He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embalTy,  in 
the  year  1654. 

Brun  (Charles  le),  was  defcendcd  of  a  famiy  of  di- 
fliniSlion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  the  year  16 19.  His 
father  was  a  ftatuary  by  profeffion.  He  difcovired,  it 
is  faid,  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at 
three  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  take  coals,  and  dtlign 
on  the  hearth  and  fides  of  the  chimney,  only  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  ;  and  at  12  he  drew  the  piifltire  of  his 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  paffcs  for  a  fine  piece.  His 
father  being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Seqnicr,and  ha- 
ving brought  his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of 
that  name  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with 
Simeon  Vonet,  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  after vvards 
fent  to  Fountainbleau,  to  take  off  fome  of  Raphael's 
pieces.  He  fent  him  next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him 
there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun,  in  his  return,  met  with 
the  celebrated  PoufTiu,  by  whofe  converfation  he  great- 
ly improved  hirafclt  in  his  art,  andcontrafled  a  friend- 
fliipwith  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  A 
painting  of  St  Stephen,  which  he  finilhed  in  1651, 
raifed  his  ruputation  to  the  highefl  pitch.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king,  upon  the  reprefentationof  Mr.  Colbert, 
made  him  his  firft  painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  His  majefty  employed  two  hours 
every  day  to  fee  him  work,  while  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fountainbleau.  About  the  year 
1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hillory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fe: 
the  actions  of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a  more  glorious 
light  than  Otiintus  Curtius  hath  done  in  his  hiftory. 
He  procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan 
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Urundifium  of  another  for  the  fliidents  of  his  owa  nation  at  Rome. 
^  II  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement 
.  ^"'"''°-  ,  of  the  fine  arts  ia  which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was 
thro'  the  iuicrdl  of  M.  Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him 
the  direftion  of  all  his  works,  particularly  of  his  royal 
manufactory  at  ihc  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a  haiidlbme 
hoiifc  with  a  j^cntccl  falary  alligned  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  made  direc%r  and  chancellor  of  the  roy^il  aca- 
demy, and  Ihuwed  the  grcatcft  zeal  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts  in  France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  valt  in- 
ventive genius,  which  extended  itfclf  to  arts  of  every 
kind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
hiflory  of  all  nations.  Bcfides  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, his  behaviour  was  fo  gcnietl,  and  his  addrefs  fo 
plcaling,  that  he  attratted  the  regard  and  afTcflion  of 
the  whole  court  of  France,  where,  by  the  places  and 
penfions  conferred  on  him  by  the  king's  liberality,  he 
made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  Le  Bnm  was  the  au- 
thor of  two  treatifes ;  one  on  phyliognomy,  and  the 
other  on  the  different  charadlers  of  the  paffions.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1690. 

The  talent  of  this  painter,  except  for  landfcapes  was 
univerfal.  He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colour- 
ing, nor  for  his  fkill  in  the  dillribuiion  of  his  lights  and 
lliadows;  but  for  a  good  gufto  of  dclign,  an  excellent 
choice  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his 
draperies,  a  beautiful  and  jull  cxpreilion,  and  a  flriift 
obfervance  of  decorum.  In  fine,  his  compoliiions  de- 
mand the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft  judges. 
The  pieces  that  gained  him  greatefl  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  tliofe  which 
he  finifhed  at  Founiainbleau,  the  great  flair-cafe  at  Ver- 
failles,  but  efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which 
was  the  lafl  of  his  works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him 
up  14  years. 

BRUNDISIUM,  or  Brundusi  um,  (anc.  gcog.), 
a  town  of  Calabria,  with  the  bell  harbour  in  Italy. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Salentines  ;  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  a- 
bout  256years  before  Chrift.  Now  Brhniifi ;  whichfee. 

BRUNIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  nionogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
flowers  are  aggregate  or  clullered  ;  the  filaments  in- 
ferted  into  tlie  heels  of  the  petals;  the  (ligma  is  bifid: 
the  feeds  are  folitary,  and  the  capfule  is  bilocular. 
There  are  eight  fpccies. 

BRUNO  (Jordano),  an  athciAical  writer,  was  born 
at  Nolo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  about  the  year 
1582  began  to  call  in  qucflion  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Romilh  church,  which  occafioncd  his  retiring  to  Ge- 
neva :  but  after  two  years  ftay  there,  he  cxprcllcd  his 
averlion  to  Calvinifm  irrfuch  a  manner  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  city.  After  having  ftaid  fome  time  at  Lyons, 
Thonloufc  and  Paris,  he  came  to  London,  and  conti- 
nued two  years  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Calllencau  the 
French  ambair<dor.  He  was  very  well  received  by 
queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Fulk  Greville.  With  thcfe  and  fome  others  of  their 
club,  Bruno  hcldallemblics  ;  but  as  they  treated  of  fub- 
jeds  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  which  did  not  fuit  the 
tafle  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the  door  al- 
ways fhut,  and  none  but  fclci'-'t  perfons  were  admitted 
into  their  company.  At  Sir  Philip's  rcquefl,  he  com- 
pofcd  his  Sf.iuio  ddia  BtJIia  Trir//»/>/)a/il(,  which  was 
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printed  in  8vo,  1584,  and  dedicated  to  that  gentleman,  tninlbuttlc 

This  work,  which  is  remarkable   for  notliing  but  its         1 

iinpicty,  we  arc  told  in  one  of  the  Spc(ffators,  (n"  389),  Bnmfwiclc. 

fold  at  an  auclion  in  London  for  L.  ;o.     From  ErglauJ  " 

he  went   to  Wiltcmbcrg,  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 

where  he  printed  fonic  irafls,  in  which  he  openly  dif- 

covercd  his  athciflical   principles.     After  viliting  fome 

other  towns   in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice. 

Here  he  was  apprehended  Ly  order  of  the  inquilition, 

tried,  condemned,    and  refufing  to  reiraft,  was  barnc 

at  the  llake,  February  yih  1600. 

BRUNSBUTTLK,  a  fca-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  HoKlein, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  8. 
42.  N.  Lat.  44.  ;o.     It  is  fubjedio  Denmark. 

BRUNSFELSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peniandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped,  and  very  long  ; 
and  the  fruit  an  unilocular  polyfpermous  berry. 
There  is  but  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  amcricana.  It  rifes 
with  a  woody  branching  rough  ftem  fix  or  eight  feet 
higli,  varnilhed  with  oblong  ciuire  leaves  on  fooilUlks, 
and  large  whitilh  flowers  by  threes  or  fours  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  fuccecded  by  round  fatl'ron -coloured 
foft  fruit.  This  plant  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  fown 
in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  phmgcd  in  a  bark-bed.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  pots  in 
the  fame  fcafon,  plunging  them  alfo  in  a  bark-bed,  or 
other  hot  bed  under  glaiies.  The  plants  rauft  always 
remain  in  the  flovc. 

BRUNS\\'1CK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  compofed  of  five  towns,  viz.  the  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagcn  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wieck,  and  the  Sac,  which  makes  it  a  large  place,  but 
the  houfes  are  ahnoll  all  built  of  wood.  There  arc  fe- 
veral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Gothic  build- 
ing, but  the  appearance  of  its  aniiquiiy  is  almoll  ab- 
forbed  by  the  repairs  it  has  undergone.  Brunfwick  is 
a  fortified  place,  and  would  require  a  numerous  army 
to  beficgc,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it.  It  is  of  a 
fquare  lorm,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Ocker. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  Hrongly 
fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar  piece  of  brafs, 
ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  twoinches  in  cir- 
cumference, weighing  iSoo  quintals,  and  has  9;  quintals 
of  iron  in  its  carri.iges.  It  will  carry  a  ball  of  730 
pounds  weight  to  the  diflincc  of  ;;, 000  paces,  and 
throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight;  but  it  requires 
J2  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge.  This  city  is  the 
relidcncc  of  the  prince  who  is  llyled  the  duke  if  Brunf- 
wick U'tiU'inhiittU.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
parts  adjacent  carry  on  a  conlidcrable  trade  with  Bo- 
hernia.  Brunfwick  mum  is  well  known  in  England  ;  a 
fmall  fort  of  which  is  the  common  drink  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  The  rcligitm  here  is  the  Luthe- 
ran, and  they  sbferve  it  very  liri<5lly.  The  prafanis 
are  fober  aud  laboroious,  but  clownilli  and  heavy  ;  huw- 
tver  as  ihty  arc  robnft  and  ftrong,  ihry  make  good 
foldiers.  The  ele<51or  of  Hanovrr  is  ftyled  dukttf 
Brn/i/'j)ici,  though  he  has  no  properiy  in,  nor  domi- 
nion over,  this  city,  which  belong";  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Wolfenbunle.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  24,000;  and  the  whnle  income  of  the  duke  is 
clliraatcd  at  L.  i  ^o.coo.    The  academy  of  Brunfwick, 
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Erimfwii'Ic.  Dr  Moore  informs  us,  has  been  new-modelled,  and  the 

" »— — '  plan  of  ediicaiion  improved,  by  the  attention,  and  under 

the  patronage,  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Students  now 
refort  10  this  academy  from  many  parts  of  Germany  : 
and  there  are  generally  fomc  younggentlcmen  from  Bri- 
tain, who  are  fcnt  to  be  educated  there.  Such  of  ihem 
a>  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  will  not  find  fo  ma- 
ny advantages  united  at  any  other  place  in  the  conti- 
nent, as  at  the  academy  at  Brunfwick.  They  will 
Jiere  be  under  the  proteflion  of  a  family  partial  to  the 
Britilh  nation;  every  branch  of  fcience  is  taught  by 
mailers  of  known  abilities  ; — the  young  (ludcnts  will 
fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  performed,  and  may  by  the 
inierclt  of  the  prince  obtain  liberty  to  attend  ihe  re- 
views of  the  Prudian  troops  at  Magdeburg  and  Ber- 
lin. Tiiey  will  have  few  temptations  to  expence,  in 
a  town  where  they  can  ice  no  examples  of  extrava- 
gance— have  few  opponuuiiies  of  diffipaiion,  and  none 
of  grol's  debauchery. 

The  fortilicaiions  at  Brunfwick  were  of  great  utility 
lift  war,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  town  from 
being  pillaged,  and  alfbrded  prince  Frederick,  who  is 
now  in  the  Prufliau  fervice,  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing an  action,  wliich,  it  is  imagined,  gave  him  more  joy 
thin  twenty  victories.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1761,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Kirch  Denkern,  when 
duke  Ferdinand  proteded  Hanover,  not  by  conducing 
his  army  into  that  country,  and  defending  it  diretlly, 
as  the  enemy  fecmed  to  expect,  and  probably  wiHied  ; 
bui  by  diverfion,  attacking  with  ftrong  detachments, 
commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their  magazines 
in  Hcffe,  an3  thus  drawing  ihcir  attention  from  Han- 
over to  that  quarter.  While  the  duke  lay  encamped 
at  Willhemfthill,  w.itching  the  motions  of  Broglio's 
army,  the  marcchal  being  greatly  fiiperiorin  numbers, 
fent  a  body  of  20,000  men,  under  prince  Xavier  of 
Saxony,  who  took  poffcffion  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  foon 
after  inverted  Brunfwick.  Prince  Ferdinand,  anxious 
to  dye  his  native  city,  ventured  to  detach  5000  of  his 
army,  fmall  as  it  was,  under  his  nephew  Frederick,  af- 
filled  by  general  Luckener,  with  orders  to  harafs  the 
enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  liege.  The  young 
prince,  while  on  his  march,  fent  a  foldier  with  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  which  was  wrapped  round  a  bullet, 
and  which  the  foldier  was  to  fwallow  in  cafe  of  his 
being  taken  by  the  enemy. — He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  fife  into  the  town.  The  letter  apprifed  the 
commander  of  the  garrifon  of  tlie  prince's  approach, 
and  panicularilcd  the  niglit  and  hour  when  he  expected 
to  be  at  a  certain  place  near  the  town,  requiring  him 
to  favour  his  entrance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  prince  fell 
fuddenly  on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who,  unfufpicious  of 
hisapproich,  were  encamped  carelefsly  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  They  were  immediately  difperfed,  and 
ipread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  that  they 
alfo  retreated  with  confiderable  lofs.  Early  in  ihe 
morning  the  young  prince  entered  Brunfwick,  amidrt 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  ihehorrorsof  a  fiege.  The  hereditary 
prince  having  dcftroycd  the  French  magazines  in  Hefl'e, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  uncle,  and  ordered  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Brunlwick.  While  he  was  advancing 
v».ith  all  poHible  fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few  leagues 

I 


of  the  town,  he  received  the  news  of  the  fiege  being  Brunfwick. 

railed.     On  his  arrival  at  his  father's  palace,  he  found  "^ ^ ' 

liis  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining  the  French 
officers,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  the  preceding 
night. 

Brunswick  (the  duchy  of ),  is  a  country  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Lunen- 
burg; on  the  well,  by  the  circle  of  Weflphalia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Wefer  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Helfe,  and  the  little  territory  of  Piechfield  ;  and  on 
the  eall  by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities  of  An- 
halt  and  Halbcriladt,  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
The  rivers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the  Lyne  ; 
and  it  is  fertile  boih  in  corn  and  paflures.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  the  three  principalities,  Wolfenbuttle,  Gruben- 
hagen,  and  Calenberg,  which  alio  comprehends  the  du- 
chy of  Gottingen.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle 
has  its  own  dukes  i  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the  e- 
ledor  of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the  houfe  of 
Bnmfwick  arc  more  cxtenfive;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  duchies  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  with  the 
county  of  Danntburg,  which  is  annexed  thereto.  The 
rcU  are  Blankcnburg,  Dieport,  and  Hoye,  befides  two 
or  three  fmaller  dillrii5ls. 

Brunswick  (the  family  of ).  The  illuflrions  and 
ancient  houfe  of  Brunfwick  owes  its  origin  to  Azo  IV. 
one  of  the  family  of  Efte,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of 
Fcrrara  in  Italy.  Azo,  who  died  in  1055,  left  by  his 
wife  Cunegonde,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Guelf  III. 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fon,  who  was  Guelf  IV.  great- 
grandfather to  Henry  the  Lyon.  His  fon,  Guelf  V. 
lurnamed  the  Valiant,  was  created  duke  of  Bavaria  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  His  fon,  Guelf  VI.  married 
Matilda,  the  richell  heirefs  in  Europe;  but  having  no 
iiFue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black  fucceeded  to  his 
dominions.  He  died  in  1125,  having  married  Wulf- 
hild  daughter  of  Magnus  lad  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the 
Bulling  family,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  the  Proud, 
who  fucceeded  to  Bavaria  in  1 137;  and  he  having  mar- 
ried a  daugluer  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  father- 
in-law  granted  him  invefliture  of  Saxony,  and  meant 
him  for  his  fucceflbr  in  the  empire;  but  this  lafl  he 
was  difappointed  of.  Dying  in  11 39,  both  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  fon  Henry  V.  furnamed 
the  Lyon.  He  married  Maude,  eldell  daughter  of 
king  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  the  Brunfwick  family:  it  is  there- 
fore extremely  remarkable,  that  his  Majefty  fhould 
be  defcended  from  one  of  our  worthieft  nion- 
archs,  in  whom  were  united  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  blood.  The  dominions  polFefled  by  Plenry 
the  Lyon  were  the  moll  e.xienllve  of  any  prince  of  his 
time;  but  having  refufed  to  aflill  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric BarbarolFa  in  a  war  againll  Pope  Alexander  III. 
this  drew  the  emperor's  reftniment  on  him  ;  and  being 
already  jcalousof  his  power  and  abilities,  all  his  former 
ferviccs  viere  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  dietof  Wurtzburg 
in  ii79orii8o,  he  was  profcribed.  The  duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Othn  count  Wittelpatch,  from 
whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  irleifloral  family  of  Ba- 
varia ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard  Afcanius, 
founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt ;  and  all  his  other  ter- 
ritories difpcfed  of  to  difTerent  perfons.  On  tliis  he 
retired  to  England  ;  and,  by  his  father's  intcrceffion, 
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ISruntlfland  Bninfwick  and  Lunenbiirgh  were  reftored  to  ]iim.  His 
wife  Maude  died  in  11S9,  and  he  in  1195.  He  left 
^  three  (bns;  but  the  two  oldcft,  not  leaving  any  male 
ifliic,  William,  ilic  third  fun,  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
family  :  and  his  fon  Oiho  was  created  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Limcnburj;h  in  lajj,  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  From  him  all  the  fuccceding  dukes  of  this 
family  have  defccndcd  ;  and  no  family  can  boalt  of  a 
line  of  princes  who  have  more  dillinguilhcd  ihcmfclves, 
both  by  their  political  abilities  and  martial  atchieve- 
menis;  and  they  are  allied  to  all  the  principal  families 
ill  Europe.  The  houl'c  of  Brunfwick  has  divided  into 
feveral  branches.  The  prefcnt  duke  of  Brunfwick- 
Wolfeiibuttel  is  fpnuig  from  the  cKieft;  the  duke  of 
Brunfsvick-Zell  was  from  thcfccond;  and  from  this 
Lift  fpninn;  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

BRUlSiriSLAND,  a  parliament  town  of  Fifciliirc 
in  Scotland,  fuuatcd  on  the  friili  of  Forth,  eight  niiirs 
north  of  Edinburgh,  in  W.  Long.  5.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  J2. 
Here  is  the  bcfl  harbour  on  the  coalt,  formed  by  a  rocky 
iile  eked  out  with  piers,  for  there  are  none  on  this  iidc 
the  county  entirely  natural.  This  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  church  is  fquare,  v.'itii  a  flceple  riling  in  the  centre. 
The  old  calUe,  built  by  the  Z)///viV,  commanded  both 
town  and  harbour.  The  place  has  a  natural  flrcngth, 
which,  with  the  convenicncy  of  3  port  oppoHie  to  the 
capital,  made  it,  during  the  troubles  of  1560,  a  moil 
delirabic  poll.  The  French,  allies  of  the  cjueen  regent, 
fortified  it  ftrongly.  In  1715,  it  was  furprifed  and 
poflelTed  by  the  rebels,  who  here  formed  the  bold  de- 
fign  of  palilug  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  o|)pofite 
fhore  ;  which  was  in  part  executed,  under  the  command 
of  brigadier  Macintofli,  notwithflanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  men  of  war. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  Latin  hiftorian  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  in  15 18.  He 
was  devoted  to  books  from  Ins  childhood,  and  cfpccially 
10  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo  much  rcpuiaiion,  that 
he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote  with 
prodigious  facility  ;  and  his  verfcs  are  extremely  flow- 
ing, cafy,  and  natural.  He  publiftied  Latin  poems  on 
a  great  variety  of  fubjcds;  the  hiflory  of  the  billiops 
and  Siflioprics  of  Germany  :  hiflory  of  German  mona- 
Herics  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works,  of  which  a 
catalogue  is  given  in  Gcfncr's  Bihiiothcju!.  Brufchius 
was  far  from  being  rich,  or  rather  he  was  very  poor ; 
fubfifling  almoft  entirely  by  the  benefaftions  of  his  \>o- 
ciical  patrons,  snd  by  prefents  from  the  abbots  and  ab- 
bcilcswhofc  monafteries  hedefcribed.  The  liberalities 
of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Oporin  at  Baul,  en- 
abled him  tobuy  a  new  fuitof  clothes;  but  when  he 
found,  that  appearing  well  drelfed  in  the  flreets  procu- 
red him  many  marl<s  of  rcfjicA  from  the  vulgar,  he 
tore  liis  new  finery  to  pieces,  "  as  (laves  that  had  u- 
fnrped  iheir  mailer's  honours."  Brufchius  fecins  to 
liave  been  too  greats  philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived 
in,  or  indeed  for  any  .age.  He  was  murdered  iti  the 
foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Kottcmbcrg  on  the 
Tauber  and  Winlheim :  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
airafTination  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution 
by  fome  gentlemen  againfl  whom  Brufchius  was  about 
to  write  fomcihing. 

BRUSH,  an  aifemblagc  of  hairs  or  hogs  brifllrs 
faflencd  in  the  boles  of  a  wooden  handle  or  board, 
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pierced  for  that  purpofe,  ferving  to  cleanfc  divers  bo- 
dies by  rul>bing  therewith.  The  manner  of  making 
briiflies  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  brilllc  in  two  ;  and 
bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is  enga- 
ged in  the  fold,  through  the  holes  with  which  the  wood 
is  pierced  all  ovtr,  being  afterwards  failencd  ihereiu 
with  gl  jc.  When  the  holes  are  thus  filled,  the  ends  cf 
the  liair  are  cut  to  make  the  furface  even. 

Shearttiiiis  Brvxh,  is  made  of  wild  boars  brillles  ; 
and  fcrves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  after  flicar- 
ing  it  for  the  laft  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a  larger  and  coarfer  ki-id 
of  a  pencil  made  of  hogs  briflles,  v.  heicwith  to  lay  the 
colours  on  their  large  pieces.  The  Chincfe  painters 
brudi  conlifls  of  the  lUlk  of  a  plant  ;  whofe  fibres  be- 
ing fretted  at  both  ends,  and  tied  again,  ferve  for  « 
brulli. 

IVirf- Brushes,  are  ufed  by  filvcr  fmiihs  and  giM- 
ers,  for  fcrubbing  (ilvcr,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in 
order  to  the  gilding  of  them.  Tlierc  is  a  method  of 
dying  or  colouring  leather,  performed  by  only  ru'ubing 
the  colour  on  the  Ikin  with  a  bruflj.  This  the  French 
leaiher-gilders  ciW  ir-j.-^lfure ;  being  the  iowefl  of  all 
the  forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  flatttles. 

Brvsh  of  a  Fox,  among  fporifmen,  fignifics  his  drag 
or  tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the 
middle-age  Latin  bmfcia,  brufcut,  which  lignities  the 
fame. 

BRVSH-Wood  denotes  fmall  flcnder  wood  or  fpray. 
See  Browse. 

Bru'.,]!,  in  clciflricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  eleOilric  matter  iilbing  in  a  parcel  of  di- 
verging rays  from  a  point.  Bcccari.t  afcribcs  this  ap- 
pearance to  the  force  with  which  the  ckflric  fi;iiH, 
going  cut  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and 
pafTes  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  remote. 

BRUSHING.  Among  jockics,  a  bnilhing  gallop 
dciioies  a  brifk  one  :  a  horfe  fliould  have  his  bnifhing 
gallop  in  a  morning  before  watering. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capit.al  of  Brabant  in  the  Aii- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  and  generally  the  feat  of  the  Au- 
flrian  governor,  is  fituated  on  ilie  fmall  river  Senne, 
which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city  ; 
and  among  the  public  flruftiires,  the  ducal  palace  where 
the  governor  refidrs,  the  town-houfc,  and  the  arfenal, 
are  moll  fuperb.  No  city  in  Europe,  except  Naples 
and  Genoa,  makes  a  finer  .ippearance  at  adiflanee: 
but,  like  them,  when  in  the  town,  it  is  all  up  and  down 
hill.  It  is  ei.compafTed  with  a  double  brick  wall,  and 
h«s  feven  gates  ;  but  being  feven  miles  in  compafs,  is 
too  large  to  hold  out  a  long  I'egc.  In  Bruireli  arc  fcvea 
fine  fijiiarcs  or  market-places  ;  that  of  the  great  mir- 
kct  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
town-honfe  t.ikcs  up  one  quarter  of  it  ;  and  ii.15  a  very 
high  fleeple,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  brazen  i'?'!t  of 
St  Michael,  iifiren  feet  high.  In  one  of  the  a; 
whicli  is  handl'o.iiciy  adorned,  the  Ihics  o! 
meet.  In  three  other  rooms  there  is  the  liiflory  of  the 
rcflguation  of  Cli.irlcs  V.  wroight  in  tapeflry  ;  which 
isfo  well  done,  that  it  may  be  mitlaken  fnr  jMiniing. 
In  the  other  p.trn  of  this  (quire,  arc  the  h.iils  (^  the 
diflV rent  trades.  There  arc  here  feveral  pi!  ices  of  the 
nobility  :  thai  of  Ortnge  now  belongs  to  the  king  of 
J  A  PiMlfia. 


Bruit  inf, 
i'-ruITcl». 
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PralTia.  Tlie  opcra-houfe  is  bailt  after  die  Italian 
iiunni.r,  vvith  rows  of  boxes,  in  wliicli  are  cliiiniicys. 
One  ii  covered  over  vvith  iooking-glafs,  fo  that  they  can 
fit  by  the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is  doing. 
There  arc  20  public  fonntains,  adorned  with  ftaiues,  at 
the  corners  of  the  moll  public  Itrcets  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  town-hoi'fe  is  one  with  Ncpmne,  the  tritons, 
and  the  horfes  fpotiiing  otu  water  from  their  noltrils. 
The  hofpitals  arc  well  endowed,  fome  of  which  are  for 
the  maintenance  of  flrangers  for  three  days.  There 
is  alio  a  foundling-hofpital,  and  one  for  penitent  conr- 
lez.ins.  Among  .the  churches,  that  of  St  Gndnla  is 
very  magniticcnt.  It  llands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near 
the  gate  of  Louvain,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  balu- 
flradts.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  llnidure,  with  two  large 
flecplcs  at  the  eall  end,  and  is  finely  adorned  within. 
The  Jefaits  have  a  line  chinch  as  well  as  a  library. 
There  are  fcveral  monaftcries  and  nunneries,  two  of 
which  laft  are  Englilh.  The  nunnery  called  the  Bs- 
aiiinage  is  like  a  little  town,  being  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  and  has  little  Ilreets,  where  each  nun 
has  an  apartment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  are  edu- 
cated here. 

In  1695,  BrufTels  was  bombarded  by  marlliall  Ville- 
roy,  who  demolilhed  four  thoufand  houfcs,  the  fladt- 
houfe,  and  fcveral  churches.  In  1708,  it  was  belieged 
again  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  foon  came  to  its  affilfance,  and  obliged 
liim  to  raife  the  fiege  vvith  precipitation.  Marflial 
Saxe,  the  French  general,  took  it  in  1746  ;  but  it  was 
rellored  by  tlie  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  is 
much  fallen  from  its  former  fplendor  ;  and  all  the  trade 
which  is  carried  on  there  is  in  lace,  camblets,  and  ta- 
pellry,  which  they  make  in  great  perfedion.  E.  Long. 
4.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  SI. 

Brussels  (the  quarter  or  diflrift  of),  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  quarter  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Louvain  ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Antwerp  ;  on  the  wefl  by  Flanders  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Hainhalt.  BrulTels  is  the  capital  city 
of  this  quarter  and  all  Brabant. 

BRUTE;  a  general  name  forall  animals  except  man- 
kind. 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  neareft  re- 
femblance  to  man  ;  both  in  the  external  Ihape  and  in- 
ternal llruftare,  but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  thehigheft  and  the  near- 
eft  approach  to  the  likencfs  of  man  is  the  Oran  Outang, 
4See5/«(e.  or  Homo  Sylveftrisf. — The  ftruflure  and  occonomy  of 
brutes  make  the  objeds  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
j^NATOMY.     See  that  article. 

Philofophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the  ef- 
fential  charafteriftics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 
be  diflinguilhed  from  man.  Some  define  a  brute  to 
be  an  animal  not  rifible,  or  a  living  creatuye  incapable 
tf  laughter ;  others  call  them  mute  anivials.  The  peri- 
patetics allowed  them  a  fcnfitive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  The  Platonifts  allowed  them  reafon  and 
vinderftanding,  though  in  a  degree  lefs pure  and  refined 
than  that  of  men.  Laffantiois  allows  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a  fcnfe  of  religion  ;  and 
even  this  has  been  afcribed  to  them  by  fome  fceptics. 
Defcartcs  maintained  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate 
machines,  abfolutely  deflitute  not  only  of  reafon,  but 
ef  all  thought  and  perception,  and  that  all  their  ac- 


tions are  only  confequences  of  the  exquifitc  mecha- 
nifm  of  their  bodies.     This  fyftem,  however,  is  much  * 
older   than   Dcfcartes  ;  it   was  borrowed  by  him  from 
Gomez  Percira,  a  Spanilh  phyfician,  who  employed  50 
years  in  compofing  a  trcatife  which  he  entitled,  Anta- 
niana  Alargarita,  from  the  Chtillian  names  of  his  fa- 
ther and  ntothcr.     It   was  publilhed  in  1554:  but  his 
opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gaining  partizans,  or 
even  of  being  refuted  ;  fo  that  it  died  with  him.    Even 
Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  no- 
tion ;   fomcthing  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch  and  St  Angiiftin. 
Others,  who   rejefled  the  Carttfian  hypothefis,  have 
maintained  that   brutes  arc  endowed  with  a  foul  cflcn- 
tially  inferior   to  that  of  men  ;  and  to  this  foul  fome 
have   allowed    immortality,     others  not.     And  laftly, 
in   a  treatifc  publilhed   by  one  Bougeant  a  Jefuit,  en- 
titled,   A  philnfophical  aihvfeiiici.t  on   the  language  of 
beajlt,  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil-fpiriis 
or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  was  probably  invented,  or 
at  leafl  adopted,  by  him   to  defeat  two  great  objec- 
tions:     one    againfl    the  immortality  of    the  fouls  of 
brutes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  any ;  the  other 
againft   the   goodnefs  of  God,  in   fuffcring  creatures 
who   had  nevtr  finned,    to  be  fubjected  to  fo  many 
miferies.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  maybeftated 
as  follow  :    I.  It  is  certain,  that  a  number  of  human 
ai5lions  are  merely  mechanical ;  becaufe  they  are  done 
imperceptibly  to  the  agent,  and  without  any  direction 
from  the  will ;  which  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  imprcf- 
fion  of  objeiSts  and   the  primordial  difpofnion  of  the 
machine,  wherein   t!ie  influence  of  the  foul  has  no 
fliare  ;  of  which  number  are  all  habits  of  the  body  ac- 
quired from  the  reiteration  of  certain  aiflions.     In  all 
fuch   circumllances,  human  beings  are  no  better  than 
automata.     2.  There  arc  fome  natural  movements  fo 
involuntary,   that   we  cannot  reftrain  them ;  for  cx- 
aniple,  that  admirable  mechanifm  ever  on  the  watch 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium,   when  we  ftoop,  bend,  or 
incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  and  when  we  walk  up- 
on a  narrow  plank.     3.  The  natural  liking  for,   and 
antipathy  againll  certain  obje(5ls,  which  in  children 
precede    the  power  of   knowing  and    difcriminating 
them,  and  which  fometimes  in  grown  perfons  triumph 
over  all  the  efforts  of  reafon;  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  from   the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  the 
body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  irrefift- 
ible  influence  which  objefts  have  on  the  human  frame. 
4.    Evey  one  knows   how  much  our  pafPions  depend 
on  the  degree  of  motion  into  which  the  blood  is  pur, 
and  the  reciprocal  imprelFions  caufed  by  the  animal- 
fpirits  between  the  heart  and  bxain,  that  are  fo  clofcly 
conncLled  by  their  nerves,  and  if  fuch   efTeds  may  be 
produced  by    fuch    fimple   mechanical   means  as  the 
mereincreafe  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  di- 
rciftion  of  the  will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  ac- 
tions of  brutes  being  the  efTeds  only  of  a  refined  me- 
chanifm, without  thought  or  perception.     5.    A  far- 
ther proof  will  arife  from  a  confideration  of  the  many 
wonderful  efFefls  which  even  the  ingenuity  ofmen  has 
contrived  to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means;    the 
androide,  for  inllance,  of  Mr  Kempell,  which  plays 
at  chefs.     Now,  it  is  not  to  be  quellioned,  but  that 
the  mechanifm  of  the  body  of  the  meaneA  animal  in- 
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Unite,     finitely  farpa/Tes  that  of  Mr  Kcmpell's  machine  ;  and 
— V— — '  what  can  be  the  confcqiiencc  of  this,  but  that  the  ac- 
tions of  that  animal  mud  be  proponionabiy  more  fiir- 
priling  than  thofe  of  the   wooden  chcfs-playcr  ?  Sec 
Androipes  and  Auto.vaton. 

The  above  is  a  fliort  abflracl  of  all  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  in  favour  of  the  Canclian  fyftcm  : 
but  they  arc  evidently  very  far  from  being  conclufivc. 
They  are  deficient,  in  the  tirft  place,  bccaufe,  though 
we  allow  them  in  the  iitmoll  extent  the  Carrclians 
themfclves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the  polTibility 
of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of  God 
aftually  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch  actions  from  in- 
animate machines  ;  but  that  he  a^Jlually  hath  done  fo, 
they  have  not  the  lealt  tendency  to  prove.  In  the  fe- 
coud  place,  the  Cartefian  argument  is  infufficient,  bc- 
caufe it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows  not  where  to  flop  ; 
as,  by  the  f^me  method  of  arguing,  every  man  might 
prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine  :  for 
though  every  individual  be  confcious  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  fo  of  thofc  of  his  nrighbours  ;  and 
it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  caufe  an  in- 
animate machine  perform  the  adions  of  a  man  than 
thofe  of  a  bead.  Neither  are  the  two  objcftions  which 
the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  ad- 
mitted as  ar-juments  in  its  favour.     They  are,  i .  That 
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if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  mufl  be 
terial,  and  confcquently  immortal  ;  and,  2.  It  fcems  a 
coniraditlion  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  10  think  that  he 
fllould  fubjecl  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude 
of  evils  as  we  fee  the  brute  creation  endure  in  this 
world.  The  firfl  of  thcfc  is  produiflive  of  no  bad 
confcquenccs  to  us,  thou:^h  it  fhould  be  granted  :  and 
if  it  is  fuppofcd  that  the  brute  creatures  are  really  im- 
mortal, the  fecond  objedion  vanidics  ;  becaufe,  in  tiic 
enjoyment  of  endlefs  Icliciiy,  all  temporary  afllii^ions, 
how  fcvcrc  focvcr,  mull  be  fwallowed  up  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

As  to  a  pofiiive  proof  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that 
brutes  arc  really  endowed  with  fcnfation  and  confci- 
oufnefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
the  fenfibility  of  brutes  that  there  is  for  that  of  man- 
kind. We  fee  brutes  avoid  pain  as  much  as  we  do  ; 
and  we  likewife  fee  them  feek  for  plcafurc.',  and  exprefs 
their  happincfs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things  by 
figns  not  ai  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  wc 
grant  the  potril)ility  of  all  this  being  the  effeft  o(  mere 
mcchanifm  :  yet,  as  we  are  confcious  that  in  ourfclves 
fnnilar  rffcds  are  produced  by  a  fentient  principle,  wc 
have  all  the  rcafon  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  in 
brutes  they  are  likewife  derived  from  a  principle  of 
fenfation  :  cfpecially  feeing  we  know  of  no  kind  of 
mcchanifm  in  any  other  part  of  n  iiure  that  produces 
any  thing  like  the  effcds  juft  mentioned  ;  and  until 
wc  fee  that  a  mcchanifm  of  this  kind  docs  take  place 
in  fome  part  of  nature,  we  have  no  right  to  fuppofc 
it  in  any.  As  to  thofe  ai^ions  of  the  human  body 
in  which  it  fcems  to  move  fponiancoully,  like  an  auto- 
maton, without  the  dircdion  of  the  mind  or  will,  it 
is  almoll  fupcrfluous  to  obferve,  that  they  were  not 
performed  in  this  manner  originally,  but  required  very 
great  exertions  of  the  will  and  intcllcLtuil  laculty  be- 
fore the  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  ca- 
fily  ;  fo  that  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Add 
to  this,  that  divine  revelation  fcts  forth  to  us  in  many 
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could   not  be   done  without  the  higheft  abf.irdiiy,  if  ^- 

they  were  not  really  capable  of  feeling  plcafurc  at-d 
pain  as  well  as  we. 

The  mofl  rational  oppofcrs  of  the  Cartefian  fchenie 
maintain,  tliat  brutes  arc  endowed  witb  a  priiici|>lc  of 
fcnfation  as  well  as  we  ;  though  of  an  inferior  nat.ire 
to  ours.  Great  difputes,  however,  have  arifcn  on 
this  fubjcft;  fome  maintaining,  that  the  foul  of  brutes 
is  merely  fcnfitive,  and  that  they  arc  altogether  defli- 
lute  of  rcflciflion  and  undcrflanding;  others,  that  they 
not  only  rcafon,  but  make  a  better  ufc  of  it  than  men 
do.  That  the  brutes  are  endowed  only  with  fcnfa- 
tion, and  totally  dcltitutc.  of  all  power  of  refleftion, 
or  even  rcafoning,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  main- 
tained on  good  grounds  :  neither  can  it  be  alTcrtcd 
that  they  act  entirely  from  inflini.^,  or  a  blind  propcn- 
fity  to  certain  things  without  knowing  why  or  where- 
fore. In  numbericfs  inflances,  iiecdlrfs  to  be  n)en- 
tioncd  here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader,  it  is  evident,  that  education  will  get  the  bet- 
ter of  many  of  the  natural  inflini5ls  of  brutes;  which 
could  never  be  the  cafe  were  they  abfuhitely  incapable 
of  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, tiiat  tluy  are  by  no  means  capable  of  cducatioa 
in  tlie  fame  degree  that  men  are  ;  ncitiicr  arc  the  ra- 
tional exertions  of  beads  at  all  to  be  compared  even 
with  thofe  of  the  meancd  favagcs.  One  remarkable 
indance  of  this  is  in  the  ufc  of  the  clement  of  lire. 
The  mod  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make 
this  element  fubfervient  to  their  purpofrs  ;  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  who  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  exidence,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufcs  on 
feeing  it  made  ufc  of  by  others  :  but  though  many  of 
the  brute  creatures  arc  delighted  with  warmth,  and 
have  opportunities  every  day  of  feeing  how  fire  is  fup- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means  prefcrved,  it  never 
was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to  prcfcrvc  a 
fire  by  this  means.  Tills  lliows  a  drange  deleft  of  ra- 
tionality, unaccountable  upon  any  other  fippofition 
than  that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  of  brutes  is  fome 
how  or  otlicr  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of  man  j 
but  dill  it  is  a  fentient  principle,  capable  of  perceptions 
as  q  lick,  and  in  many  indances  much  more  fo  than 
our  own. 

Father  Bougeant  fupports  his  opinion  of  the  fpiriis 
of  brute  creatures  being  devils,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Having  proved  at  large  that  beads  naturally  have 
underdanding,  "  Reafon  (fays  he)  naturally  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  beads  have  a  fpiriiual  foul  ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  oppofcs  this  fcniimcni  is,  the  confc- 
queiices  that  might  be  inferred  from  it.  If  brutes  have 
a  foul,  that  foul  mud  be  either  matter  or  fpirit  ;  i( 
mud  be  one  of  the  two,  and  yet  you  dare  atfirm  neither. 
You  dare  not  fay  it  is  matter,  becaufe  you  mult  then 
neceifarily  fuppofe  matter  10  be  capable  of  thinking  : 
nor  will  you  hy  that  it  is  fpirit  ;  this  opinion  bringing 
with  it  confequences  contrary  to  the  principles  o(  rcli- 
gion  ;  anil  this,  among  others,  that  man  would  ditfcr 
from  beads  only  by  the  degrees  of  plus  and  minus  i 
which  wouH  demoliih  the  very  foundaiiun  of  all  rcli- 
gion.  Therefore,  if  I  can  chide  all  ihcfe  confc\]iienceS| 
if  I  can  a(Ii:;n  to  beads  a  fpiritual  foul,  without  rtrik^ 
incr  at  the  doclrines  of  religion  ;  it  is  evident,  thai  my 
fydcm,  being  moreover  the  mofl  agreeable  to  reafoo, 
i  A  a  is 
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T-rutc     is  die  only  warrantable  hypothcfis.     Now  I  /hall,  and 

— '  can  lio  it,  wiili  tlie  grtateft  eafe  imaginable.     I  even 

have  means,  by  the  fame  method,  to  explain  many 
very  obfciire  pjirages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to 
rclolve  fome  very  great  difficulties  which  arc  not  well 
confined.  This  we  Ihall  unfold  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

"  Religion  teschcs  us,  that  the  devils,  from  the 
very  monie;it  tlicy  had  finned,  were  reprobate,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell  ;  but 
the  church  lias  not  yet  determined  whether  they  do 
aftually  endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  con- 
demned. It  may  then  be  thought  that  they  do  not 
yet  fufFcr  thein,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  verdift 
brought  againfl;  thcin  is  referved  for  the  day  of  the 
final  judgment. — Now,  what  I  pretend  :o  infer  from 
hence  is,  that,  till  doomfday  coines,  God,  in  order 
not  to  fntfcr  fo  many  legions  of  reprobate  fpiriis  to  be 
of  no  ufe,  has  diftributed  them  through  the  feveral 
fpaccs  of  the  world,  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  his  Provi- 
dence, and  make  his  omnipotence  to  appear.  Some, 
continuing  in  their  natural  ilate,  bufy  themfclvcs  in 
tempting  men,  in  fcducing  and  tormenting  them  ; 
either  immediately,  as  Job's  devil,  and  tliofe  that  lay 
hold  of  human  bodies  ;  or  by  the  rainiflry  of  forccrers 
or  phantoms.  Thcfe  wicked  fpirits  are  thofe  whom 
the  fcripture  calls  the  powers  of  darhicfs,  or  the  pow- 
ers of  the  air.  God,  with  the  others,  makes  millions 
of  beafls  of  all  kinds,  which  ferve  for  the  nfes  of  men, 
which  fill  tiie  univerfc,  and  caufe  the  wifdom  and  om- 
nipotence of  the  Creator  to  be  admired.  By  that 
means  I  can  eafily  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the 
devils  can  tempt  us  ;  and  on  the  other,  how  beads 
can  think,  know,  have  fentiments,  and  a  fptritual 
foul,  v.'ithout  any  way  ftriking  at  the  dodrines  of  re- 
ligion. I  am  no  longer  furprifcd  to  fee  them  have 
forecaft,  memory,  and  judgment.  I  fhould  rather 
have  occafion  to  wonder  at  their  having  no  more, 
fince  their  ioul  very  likely  is  more  perfeft  than  ours. 
But  I  difcover  the  reafon  of  this  :  it  is  becaufe,  in 
beafls  as  well  as  in  ourfelves,  the  operations  of  the 
jnind  are  dependent  on  the  material  organs  of  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  is  united  ;  and  thofe  organs  being 
grolfer  and  lefs  perfcfl  than  in  us,  it  follows,  that  the 
knowledge,  the  thoughts,  and  the  other  fpiriiual  ope- 
rations of  the  beafls,  mufl  of  courfe  be  lefs  perfeJl  than 
ours  :  And  if  thefc  proud  fpirits  knov/  their  own 
ilifmal  flate,  what  an  humiliation  mull  it  be  to  them 
thus  to  fee  themfclvcs  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
beafts !  But,  whether  they  know  it  or  no,  fo  fliame- 
ful  a  degradation  is  flill,  with  regard  to  them,  the 
primary  cffcft  of  the  divine  vengeance  1  juft  menti- 
oned ;   it  is  an  anticipated  Hell." 

Having  mentioned  the  prejudices  againfl  this  hypo- 
thelis,  fuch  particularly  as  the  pleafure  which  people 
of  fenfe  and  religion  take  in  beafls  and  birds,  efpe- 
citlly  all  forts  of  domcflic  animals  ;  he  proceeds,  "  Do 
we  love  beafls  for  their  own  fakes  ?  No.  As  they  are 
altogether  flrangers  to  human  fociety,  they  can  have 
no  other  appointment  bu:  that  of  being  ufcful  and 
amufing.  And  wh.it  care  we  whether  it  be  a  devil  or 
any  other  creature  that  amufes  us  .'  The  thought  of 
it,  far  from  iTiocking,  pleafes  me  mightily.  I  with 
gratitude  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  who 
gave  me  fo  many  little  devils  10  ferve  and  ansufe  me. 


If  I  am  toid  that  thefe  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  fuf- 
fcr  eternal  tortures,  1"  admire  God's  decrees,  but  I  " 
have  no  manner  of  ihare  in  that  dreadful  fentence  ;  I 
leave  the  execution  of  it  to  the  fovercign  Judge  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I 
do  with  a  multitude  of  people,  of  whom  religion  in- 
forms me  that  a  great  number  fliall  be  damned.  But 
the  cure  of  a  prejudice  is  not  to  be  cfTeifted  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  done  by  time  and  rclieftion  :  give  me 
leave  then  lightly  to  touch  upon  this  difficulty,  in  order 
to  obfcrve  a  very  important  thing  to  you. 

"  Perfuaded  as  we  are  that  beafls  have  intelligence, 
have  we  not  all  of  us  a  thoufand  times  pitied  them  for 
the  exccffive  evils  which  the  majority  of  them  are  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  in  reality  fufTer  .'  How  unhappy  is  the 
condition  of  horfes  1  we  are  apt  to  fay  upon  feeing  a 
horfe  whom  an  unmerciful  carman  is  murdering  with 
blows.  How  miferablc  is  a  dog  whom  they  are  break- 
ing for  hunting  !  How  difmal  is  the  fate  of  beafls 
living  in  woods  !  they  are  perpetually  expofcd  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  ;  always  feized  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  becoming  the  prey  of  hunters,  or  of  fonie 
wilder  animal  ;  for  ever  obliged,  after  long  fatigue,  to 
look  out  for  fome  poor  infipid  food  ;  often  fuflering 
cruel  hunger  ;  and  fubjeft,  moreover,  to  illnefs  and 
death  I  If  men  are  fubjcft  to  a  multitude  of  mileries 
thit  overwhelm  them,  religion  acquaints  us  with  the 
re.ifonofit;  viz.  the  being  born  linners.  But  what 
crimes  can  beal'ts  have  committed  by  birth  to  be  fub- 
ject  to  evils  fu  very  cruel  ?  What  are  we,  then,  to  think 
of  the  horrible  excelTeaof  miferies  undergone  by  beafls  I 
miferies,  indeed,  far  greater  than  thole  endured  by 
men.  This  is,  in  any  other  fyfleni,  an  incomprchen- 
fiblc  myllery  ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  be 
conceived  from  the  fyflem  Ipropofe.  The  rebellious 
fpirits  defervc  a  punilhmcnt  l^ill  more  rigorous,  and 
happy  it  is  for  tiiem  that  their  punifliment  is  deferred. 
In  a  word,  God's  goodnefs  is  vindicated,  man  himfelf 
is  jullified  :  for  what  right  can  we  have,  without  ne- 
ceffity,  and  ofien  in  the  way  of  mere  divcrlion,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  millions  of  beafls,  if  God  had 
net  authorifed  us  fo  to  do?  And  beafls  being  as  fcn- 
fible  as  ourfelvts  of  pain  and  death,  how  could  a  jufl 
and  merciful  God  have  given  man  that  privilege,  if 
they  were  not  fo  niatiy  guilty  vidinis  of  the  divine 
vengeance  ? 

"  But  hear  ftill  fomcthing  more  convincing,  and 
of  greater  confequence  :  beafls,  by  nature,  are  ex- 
tremely vicious.  We  know  well  that  they  never  fin, 
becaufe  they  are  not  free  ;  but  this  is  the  only  condi- 
tion wanting  to  make  them  finners.  The  voracious 
birds  and  beafls  of  prey  are  cruel.  Many  infers  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  devour  one  another.  Cats 
are  perfidioias  and  ungrateful  ;  monkeys  are  mifchie- 
vous  ;  and  dogs  envious.  All  beafls  in  general  are 
jealous  and  revengeful  toexcefs;  not  to  mention  many 
other  vices  we  obfervc  in  them  :  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  by  nature  fo  very  vicious,  they  have,  fay 
we,  neither  the  liberty  nor  any  helps  to  relill  the  bia.s 
that  hurries  them  into  fo  many  bad  actions.  They  are, 
according  to  the  fchools,  necelfitated  to  do  evil,  to  dif- 
concert  the  general  order,  to  commit  whatever  is  mofl 
contrary  to  the  notion  we  have  of  natural  juflice  and 
to  the  principles  of  virtue.  What  monflers  are  thefc 
in  a  world  orij^inally  created  for  order  and  juflice  10 
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Brnte.  «'£"  in?  This  is,  in  good  part,  what  formerly  pcr- 
■  »  '  fuaJed  the  Manicheans  that  there  were  olncctini'y  two 
orders  of  things,  one  good,  and  ihe  other  bad;  and 
that  the  bcalls  were  not  the  work  of  the  good  principle  : 
a  monflrous  error  !  But  how  then  Ihall  we  bilicve  that 
bealls  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  tjiia- 
litics  fo  very  Ilrange  !  If  man  is  fo  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  it  is  becaufc  he  has  himfelf  through  fin  per- 
verted the  happy  nature  God  had  given  him  at  his  cre- 
ation. Of  two  ihinge,  then,  we  mull  fay  one  :  cither 
that  God  has  taken  delight  in  making  bcafls  fo  vicious 
as  they  are,  and  of  giving  us  in  them  models  of  what 
is  moll  laanieful  in  the  world  ;  or  that  ihey  have,  like 
man,  original  lin,  which  has  perverted  their  primitive 
nature. 

"  The  firfl  of  thefe  propolitions  finds  very  difficult 
accefs  to  the  mind,  and  is  an  exprefs  contradiction  to 
the  holy  fcriptures;  which  fay,  that  whatever  came  out 
of  God's  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  ihc 
world,  was  good,  yea  very  good.  What  good  can 
there  be  in  a  monkey's  being  fo  very  niifchicvoiis,  a 
dog  fo  full  of  envy,  a  cat  fo  malicious  ?  But  liien  many 
authors  have  pretended,  that  bcalb,  before  man's  fall. 
Were  different  from  what  they  are  now  j  and  that  it 
•was  in  order  lopuiiifli  man  that  they  became  [o  wicked. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  fuppofition  of  which  there 
is  not  the  leall  looillep  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  pi- 
tiful fcibterfugc  to  elude  a  real  difficulty  :  this  at  mod 
might  be  faid  of  the  bcafls  with  whom  man  has  a  fort 
of  corrcfpondtnce  ;  but  not  at  all  of  the  birds,  filhes, 
and  infc»^s,  which  have  no  manner  of  rclaiiou  to  him. 
We  miifl  then  have  recourfe  to  (he  fccond  propofition. 
That  the  nature  of  bcalls  has,  like  that  of  man,  been 
corrupted  by  fome  original  (in  :  Another  hyputhciis, 
void  of  foundation,  and  equally  iiiconfiflcnt  with  rta- 
fon  and  religion,  in  all  the  fyflcnis  which  have  been 
hitherto  efpoufed  concerning  the  fouls  of  hearts.  Wliat 
part  are  we  to  take  ?  Why,  admit  of  my  iyflem,  and 
all  is  explained.  The  fouls  of  bealls  are  refraclory 
fpirits  which  have  made  theinfclvcs  guilty  towards 
God.  The  fin  in  beafts  is  no  original  fin  ;  it  is  a  pcr- 
fonal  crime,  which  lias  corrupted  and  perverted  their 
nature  in  its  whole  lubflance  ;  hence  all  the  vices  and 
corruption  we  obferve  in  them,  though  tliey  can  be  no 
■longer  criminal,  bscaufe  God,  by  irrecwvcrably  repro- 
bating them,  has  at  the  fame  time  diverted  them  of 
their  liberty." 

Thefe  quotations  contain  the  Arcngih  of  father  Boii- 
geant's  hypothecs,  which  alfo  hath  had  its  followers  ; 
but  the  reply  to  it  is  obvious.  Beafts,  though  remark- 
ably mifchicvoiis,  are  not  completely  fo  ;  ilicy  arc  in 
many  inllances  capable  of  gratitude  and  love,  which 
devils  cannot  poffibly  be.  The  very  fame  paiiions  that 
are  in  the  brutes,  exift  in  the  human  nature  ;  and  if 
wc  chofe  to  arg'  c  irom  the  c.-iillence  of  thole  pafllons, 
and  the  afcendc\icy  they  have  over  mankind  at  fomc 
times,  wc  may  fay  with  as  great  jufticc,  that  the  fouls 
of  men  are  deviis,  as  ihjt  the  fouls  of  brutes  arc.  All 
than  can  be  reafon.ihly  inferred  from  the  greater  prt- 
valency  of  the  malignant  padions  among  tlie  brutes 
tiian  aui">'c-  rien,  is,  '1  it  the  former  have  Itfs  ration- 
ality tha:i  men:  and  accordingly  it  is  foi:iid,  that  among 
favagcs,  who  e.xcrcife  their  rcafon  lefs  than  other  men, 
every  fpccics  of  barbarity  is  pradifed,  without  being 
deemed  a  crime. 
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On  the  prcfent  fubjecl  there  is  a  very  ingenious 
ireatife  in  German,  publiihed  by  the  late  profeiTor 
Bergman,  under  the  title  (astranilatcd)  of"  Refcarchcs 
dtfigned   to  lliow  what  the   brute   animals   certainly 

are  not,  and  alfo  what   they   probably    are" That 

ihey  arc  n^t  machines,  he  proves  with  more  detail 
than  feemcd  ntcelTary  for  refuting  a  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  us  all  machines.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  halJ-rea/ouiKg  elephant  cannot  be 
deemed  a  machine,  by  us,  from  any  otlier  conlidcra- 
lion,  than  that  he  goes  upon  four  feet,  while  -we  go 
upon  two  ;  and  he  might  as  well  takt  us  for  mere 
machines  becaufc  we  go  upon  two  feci,  while  fe  goes 
upon  four. 

But  if  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are 
they  ?  Manifcftly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immate- 
rial principle  ;  and  thinking  or  rcafoning  beings,  10  a 
certain  degree.  In  certain  claflcs  of  animals  this  ap- 
pears evident  to  our  auihor,  who  fecuis  to  have  ob- 
fcrved  with  great  fagacity  and  atteniiou  their  various 
operations  and  proceedings,  their  ways  and  means,  &c. 
He  thinks  it  impollible  to  deduce  this  variety  of  action, 
in  any  animals  (if  wc  except  thofe  of  the  loweft  clalfes 
in  the  gradation  of  intelligence),  from  a  general  and 
uniform  inllincl.  For  they  accommodate  their  ojiera- 
tions  to  limes  and  circumltances.  They  combine; 
tlieychoofe  the  favourable  momcni  ;  ihey  avail  ihem- 
felves  of  the  occafion,  and  fcem  to  receive  inflruiftion 
by  experience.  Many  of  their  operations  aunnuncc  re- 
flection :  the  bird  repairs  a  Ihailered  ndl,  inltcad  of 
conftnifting  inftinftively  a  new  one  :  tlic  hen,  who 
has  been  robbed  of  her  eggs,  eliangcs  her  place  in  or- 
der to  lay  the  remainder  with  more  ftcuriiy  :  the  cat 
difcovcrs  both  care  and  artifice  in  concealing  her  kit- 
tens. Again,  it  is  evident,  thai,  on  many  uccalions, 
animals  know  their  faults  and  miflakcs,  and  correct 
them  ;  they  fometimcs  contrive  the  mult  ingenious 
methods  of  obtaining  their  ends,  and  when  one  me- 
thod fails  have  recourfe  to  another  ;  and  thty  have, 
without  doubt,  a  kind  of  language  for  the  mutual 
comnuinicaiion  of  their  ideas.  How  is  ail  this  to  be 
accounted  for  (fays  our  author),  untcfs  we  fuppofc 
them  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving,  think- 
ing, remembering,  comparing,  and  judging  .'  They 
have  thefe  powers,  indeed,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  th.if 
in  wiiich  they  are  poirelfcd  by  the  human  fpecict,  and 
lorui  clalfes  below  ihera  in  the  graduated  fcale  of  ui- 
telligent  beings.  But  flill  it  fecnis  to  our  author  uii- 
rcafonabic  to  exclude  ilicm  from  the  place  >vhich  tbc 
principles  of  found  philofophy,  and  (iQs  afccrtaiiicd 
by  conrtant  oblervation,  aflign  to  ibem  in  the  great 
and  divcrlified  fphere  of  life,  fcnfation,  and  inielli- 
gence  ; — he  does  not,  however,  confidtr  them  as  be- 
ings whofe  actions  are  direded  to  moral  ends,  nor 
confequently  as  accountable  and  proper  fuWjcAs  lor 
nivardoi  f:,iiijhtitent  in  a  future  world. 

That  brute  animals  pollcfs  retleftion  and  fentiiueat, 
and  are  fufccpiibic  of  ihe  kindly  as  well  as  the  iri- 
fcible  padions,  independently  of  fcxual  atiichmtnt  and 
natural  atTedion,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  inAan- 
CCS  of  affection  and  gratitude  daily  obfervable  in  difTc- 
rent  animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  ihofe  and  niber 
fcntiments,  fuch  as  pride,  and  even  a  fcnfc  of  glory,  the 
clcphaui  exhibits  proofs  equally  furprifing  and  iiidubi- 
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table,  as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Ele- 

PHAS. 

As  to  the  natural  affeftion  of  brutes,  fays  an  inge- 
nious writer,  "  the  more  I  refleft  on  it,  the  more  I  am 
adonilhed  at  its  cfFc(5ts.  Kor  is  the  violence  of  this 
atieftion  more  wonderful   than  the  Ihortncfs  of  its  du- 


refpcds  is  remarkably  quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not 
fatten  by  themfelves  ;  but  will  negleil  the  tineft  paf-  ' 
ture  that  is  not  recommended  by  focicty.  It  would 
be  necdlcfs  to  inftance  in  fheep,  which  conftantly  flock 
together  But  this  propenfiiy  fecms  not  to  be  confined 
to  animals  of  tlie  fame  fpecics.     In  the  work  lalt  quo- 


Urute. 


ration.  Thus  every  hen  is  in  her  turn  the  virago  of  the  ted,  we  are  told  of  "  a  doe  ftill  alive,  that  was  brought 
yard  in  proportion  to  the  hclplcH'nefs  of  htr  brood  ;  up  from  a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows  ;  with  them 
and  will  tly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of    it  goes  a-ficld,  and  with  them  it  returns  to  the  yard. 

'  "  •..  .  ■  The  dogs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being 
ufc'd  to  her  :  but  if  ftrangc  dogs  come  by,  a  chace  en- 
fufs  ;  while  the  mailer  fniiles  to  fee  his  favourite  fe- 


thofe  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  flie  will  drive 
before    her    with  relentlefs  cruelty.      This  affei^tion 
iiiblimesthepaffions,  quickens  tiie  invention,  and  Iharp- 
cns  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation.     Thus  an  hen, 
juft  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that  placid   bird  ihc 
ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  Handing  on  end,  wings 
hovering,  and  clocking  note,  ihe  runs  about  like  one 
polfclTed.     Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of 
the  greateft  danger  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their  pro- 
geny.    Thus  a  patridge   will  tumble   along   before  a 
fportfman  in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her 
helplefs  covey.     In  the  time  of  nidification  the  molt 
feeble  birds  will  alfault  the  moil  rapacious.     All   the 
hirundines  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  of 
an  hawk,  whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that 
-dirtria.     A   very   exaft  obfcrver  has  ol'ten  remarked, 
that  a  pair  of  ravens  nellling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
would  futTcr  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  reft  near  their  na- 
tion, but  would  drive  them  from  the  hill  with  an  ama- 
zing fury  :  even  the  blue-thrulh  at  the  fcafon  of  breed- 
ing, would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chali: 
away  the  keflril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.     If  you  fland 
near  the  nefl  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  ihe  will  not  be 
induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertant  fondncfs, 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  with  meat   in  her 
mouth  for  an  hour   together.     The  fly-catcher  builds 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my 
houfe.     A  pair  of  thefe  little  birds  had  one  year  inad- 
vertently placed  their  nefl  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps 
in  a  Ihady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
that  followed  ;  but  an  hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  be- 
fore the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  refleftion  of  the 
wall  became  infupporiable,  and  mull   inevitably   have 
deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affeidion  fuggelt- 
cd  an  expedient,    and    prompted  the  parent-birds  to 
hover  over  the   nell  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with 
wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they 
fcrecned  off  the  heat  from  their  fufl^cring  offspring.  A 
farther  inllance  I  once  faw  of  notable  fagacity   in  a 
willow-wren,  which  had   built  in  a  bank  in  my  lields. 
This  bird  a  friend  and  myfelf  had  obfcrved  as  Ihe  fat 
in  her  nefl  ;  but  were  particularly  careful  not  to  dillurb 
her,  though  we  faw  ihe  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of 
jealoufy.     Some  days  after,  as  we  paifcd  that  way,  we 
were  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood   went  on  ; 
bat  no  nell  could  be  found,   till  I  happened   10  take  up 


curely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or 
llile,  till  Ihe  returns  to  the  cows,  who  with  fierce  low- 
ings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  atlailanis  quite  out 
of  the  pallurc." 

Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  al- 
ways prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfliip. 
Of  this  the  following  remarkable  inflance  is  given  in 
the  fame  work:  "  A  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  allured  me,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a  time 
to  have  but  one  foUtary  hen.  Thefe  two  incongruous 
animals  fpent  much  of  ihcir  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but  each  other. 
hy  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  be- 
tween thefe  two  fequeflered  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  widi  notes  of  compla- 
cency, rubbing  herfelf  gently  againfl  his  legs  ;  while  the 
horfe  would  look  down  with  fatisfaclion,  and  move 
with  the  greatefl  caution  and  circumfpcftion,  Icfl  he 
lliould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.  Thus  by 
mutual  good  offices  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  other  ;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the 
following  fentiment  in  the  month  of  Adam,  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  miflaken  : 

Much  Icfs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  fifh  with  fowl. 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1 788  we 
have  the  following  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
by  a  corrcfpondent  who  does  not  lign  his  name,  but 
who  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.  The  ra- 
ven alluded  to  "  lives,  or  did  live  three  years  iince,  at 
the  red  lion  at  Huiigerford  ;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rafe. 
You  nuifl  know  then,  that  coming  into  that  inn,  my 
chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland 
dog  J  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to 
the  dog's  foot,  Rafe  was  evidently  a  concerned  JpeBa- 
lor ;  for  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up  nuder  the 
manger  with  my  horfe,  Rafe  not  only  vifited  but 
fetched  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with  parti- 
cular and  repeated  marks  of  kindnefs.  The  bird's  no- 
tice of  the  dog  was  fo  marked,  that  I  obfcrved  it  to 
the  hollltr  ;   for  I  had  not  heard  a  word  before  of  the 


a  large  bundle  of  long  green  mofs  as  it  were  carcltfsly     hiftory  of  ihis  benevolent  creature.   John  then  told  me 


thrown  over  the  nell,  in  order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  intruder." 

A  wonderful  fpirii  of  fociali;y  in  the  brute  creation, 
independent  of  fcxnul  attachment,  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  Many  lu-rfes,  though  quiet  uith  company, 
will  not  Hay  one  miiuite  in  a  fithl  l)y  themfelves  :  the 
flrongffl  fences  cannot  rellrain  ihem.  A  horfehas  been 
known  to  leap  out  of  a  liable  window,  through  which 
dung  was  thrown,  after  company  ;  and  yet  in  other 


that  he  had  btcn  bred  from  his  pin-feaiher  in  intimacy 
with  a  dog  ;  that  the  affeflion  between  them  was  mu- 
tual ;  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been 
witnellesof  the  innumerable  aels  of  kindnefs  ihey  had 
conferred  upon  each  other.  Rafe's  poor  dog,  after  a 
v.'liile,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg  ;  and  during  the  long 
time  he  was  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  conflant- 
ly,  carried  him  his  provilions  daily,  and  never  fcarce 
left  him  alone  !  One  night  by  accident  the  hoAler  had 
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Brute,  (hilt  the  ftable  door,  and  Rafc  was  deprived  of  the 
— 'f—'  company  of  bis  friend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  hofllcr 
found  in  the  morning  tiie  bottom  of  the  door  fo  pecked 
away,  that  had  it  nut  been  opened,  Rafe  would  in  an- 
other hour  have  made  his  own  entrance-port.  I  then 
enquired  of  my  landlady  (afcn(iblc  woman),  and  heard 
what  1  iiave  related  coutirmcd  by  her,  with  feveral 
other  fingular  traits  of  the  kindweiles  this  bird  liiows 
to  all  dogs  in  general,  but  pariicidurly  to  maivud  or 
wounded  ones.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  the  bird 
is  flill  living ;  and  the  traveller  will  Hnd  1  h«vc  not 
ovsr-ratid  this  wonderful  bird's  merit." 

To  thcfe  inftancesof  attachment  between  incongru- 
ous animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fuciality  or  the  feelings  of 
fympathy,  may  be  added  the  following  inllancc  of 
fondnefs  from  a  different  motive,  recounted  by  Mr 
White  in  the  work  already  fo  frequently  quoted.  "  My 
friend  had  a  little  helplcfs  leveret  brought  to  liim, 
which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young 
were  difpniched  and  buried.  The  h.irc  was  loon  loll, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  mod  foundlings, 
to  be  killed  by  fome  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about 
a  fortnight,  as  the  mafler  was  fitting  in  his  garden  in 
the  dulkof  the  evening,  he  obferved  his  cat,  with  tail 
creft,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with  little 
(hort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  i'uch  as  they  ufe 
towards  their  kittens,  and  fomeihing  gambling  alter, 
which  proved  to  be  the  leveret  that  the  cat  had  fup- 
ported  witli  her  milk,  and  continued  to  lupport  with 
great  afFcftion.  Thus  was  a  grauiinivcrous  animal 
nurtured  by  a  carniverous  and  predaccous  one  I 

"  Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  bead  as  a  cat,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  of  fi/;;,  the  wz/r/rtw /^o,  as  Linnaeus 
calls  it,  Ihould  be  alfccled  with  any  tenderncfs  towards 
an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  fo  cafy  to 
determine.  This  ftrange  afFedion  probably  was  occa. 
fioned  by  that  deliderium,  thcfe  tender  maternal  feel- 
ings, which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in 
her  breafl  j  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  flie  de- 
rived to  hcrfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  ntuch  dilfendcd  with  milk,  till 
from  habit  flie  became  as  much  delighted  with  this 
foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  ofl'spring. 

"  This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  tliat  ilrange  cir- 
cnmftance,  which  grave  hillorians  as  well  as  the  poets 
alFcrt,  of  expofed  children  being  fomeiimes  nurtured  by 
female  wild  bcafls  that  probably  liad  loll  ihcir  young. 
For  it  was  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  that  llonnilus 
and  Remus,  in  their  infant  line,  Ih' uld  be  nurfed  by  a 
Ihe-wolf,  than  that  a  poor  little  fuckling  leveret  Ihoidd 
be  foftered  and  cheriilicd  by  a  bloody  grimalkin. 
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,  I'iridi  JTtavi  MavortU  in  atttro 

Prociibiiilfe  lupam:  gemhioi  htiic  libera  circum 
Ludcvc  piiidiiitti  puems,  I't  lambtrt  matrein 
Jmpav'tiioi  :  illam  tereti  cc-rvkc  nfiixam 
Mulcere  altcnios,  et  corpora  fingire  lingua." 

But  befides  the  different  qualities  enumerated,  be- 
fides  retledion  and  fajjacity  often  in  an  aAonilhing  de- 
gree, and  belides  the  fcntiments  and  aflions  prompted 
by  focial  or  natural  attachments,  certain  brutes  fecin 
en  many  occalions  infpircd  with  a  fuprrior  faculty,  a 
kind  of  prefentimeni  or  fecond-light,  as  it  were,  with 
regard  to  events  and  dcfigns  altogether  unlorefccn  by 


the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.    Of  the  facul-     i'ntt. 

ty  alluded   to,  various  inflances  will   probably  conliA  ~ '— 

with  the  knowledge  or  the  recollcclion  of  moll  of  our 
readers:  We  Hiall  therefore  <mly  recite  the  following 
on  account  of  its  imquellionablc  authenticity.  At  the 
feat  of  the  late  earl  of  Lichfield,  three  miles  from 
Blenheim,  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  dining-room  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  by  Jobnlton,  with  that  of  a  maftiff  don; 
which  laved  his  life.  It  IccBis  a  fcrvant  had  formed 
the  delign  of  allblhnating  his  mafter,  and  robbing  the 
houfej  but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  tlie  dog,  which 
had  never  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henry,  for  the 
firfl  time  followed  him  up  flairs,  got  under  his  bed,  and 
could  not  be  got  from  thence  by  either  mafler  or  man  j 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  fame  fcrvant  entered  the  room 
to  execute  his  horrid  delign  ;  but  was  inllantly  feized 
by  the  dog,  and  being  fccured  confellcd  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  lines  in  one  corner  of  the  piJlure, 
which  conclude  thus : 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  flore, 
1  find  more  love  than  thofe  I   trulled  more. 

Upon  what  hypothelis  can  we  account  for  a  degree 
of  fort  light  and  penetration  fncli  as  this.'  Or  will  it 
be  fuggelled,  as  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  dog 
may  polFibly  become  capable  in  a  great  mcafi)re  of  un- 
derllanding  human  difcourfe,  and  of  reafoning  and  ift- 
ing  accordingly;  and  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
villain  had  either  uttered  his  delign  in  foliloquy,  or  im- 
parted it  to  an  accomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the  ani- 
mal .' 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  the  brutes  havt 
any  language  whereby  they  can  exprefs  their  minds  to 
each  other;  orwhcther  all  the  noife  they  make  confifls 
only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  10 
thcmfelves.  We  are,  however,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  intellcdnal  faculties  of  thefe  creatures  10  be 
able  to  dcierminc  this  point.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
pallions,  when  excited,  are  generally  prodnftiveof  fomc 
peculiar  cry;  but  whtthcr  this  be  deligned  as  an  ex- 
prclFion  of  the  palfmn  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  mul'cUs  of  the  larynx  occalioned  by  the 
paflion,  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
may  indeed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great  rca- 
fon,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  bealls  are  really  rxprcf- 
fions  of  their  feniimcnis  ;  but  whether  one  bcafl  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  dctign,  and  comnuinieaiing  that  de- 
lign by  any  kind  of  language  to  others,  is  what  we 
fubmit  10  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  after  giving  the 
following  inllancc  which  among  others  is  bro  ght  as  a 
proof  of  it  by  father  Bougeani.  "  A  fparrow  finding 
a  nefl  that  a  martin  had  j  ill  built,  (landing  very  con- 
veniently for  hlin,  podtllcd  himfrlf  ot  it.  The  mar- 
tin, feeing  the  ufurpcr  in  her  houfc,  called  for  help  10 
expel  him.  A  ihoufand  martins  came  full  fpetd,  and 
attacked  the  Ip.rrow  ;  but  the  Utter  being  covered  on 
every  fide,  and  prefeniing  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ncll,  was  invulnerable,  and  made  the 
boldcfl  of  them  who  durll  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarirr  of  an  hour's  combat, 
all  the  martins  difjppeared.  The  fparrow  ihoughi  he 
had  got  the  better,  and  ihr  fpctlaiors  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandonrd  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the 
Icall.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge;  and 
each  of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  thai  temp cred 
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gary.  2.  A  liidory  of  Florence.  3.  Notrs  on  Horace, 
Cajlar,  Cicero,  &c.  ;  and  other  works.  He  was  living 
in  tlic  year  1590. 

Brutus  (Sitphen  Junius),  the  difgiiifed  author  of 
a  p0litic.1l  work  intitled,  V:i/dicite  centra  tyrar.nos.  See 
L  A  N  G  u  K  T . 

BRUYEKE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Dourdaii  in  the  year  1664.  He 
wrote  Charaders,  dclcribirig  the  manners  of  his  age,  in 
imiiation  of  Thcophrallus  ;  which  characters  were  not 
always  imaginary  or  general,  but  defcriptivc,  as  was 
every  fide  except  by  the  ifthmi'15,  between  the  river  Laus  well  known,  of  pcrfons  of  conliderable  rank.  In  the 
and  "the  Thulii,  where  it  is  terminated  by  Liicania;  in-     year  1693,  he  was  by  an  order  of  the  king 


earth  with  which  they  make  their  nefls,  they  all  at 
once  fell  upon  the  fparrow,  and  inclofcd  him  in  the 
nell  to  perilh  there,  thongli  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  dilign  all  of 
liiem  together,  without  (peaking  to  each  oilier,  or  with- 
out fome  medium  of  communication   equivalent  to  lan- 


BRUTTII  (anc.  gcog.),  one  of  the  two  pcninfulas 
o!'  Italy,  the  ancient  Calabria  being  the  other;  ftrctch- 
ing  to  the  fotith  towards  Sicily  ;  bounded  by  the  fea  on 


habited  by  the  Brutii,  for  whofe  country  tlie  ancient 
Romans  had  no  peculiar  name,  calling  both  the  people 
and  the  country  indifcriminately  Brutii.  This  and  a 
part  of  Lucania  was  the  ancient  Italia,  (Stephanns).  It 
was  called  BAfT/a,  which  in  Greek  iigniiics  pitch, 
from  tlie  great  quantity  of  it  produced  there,  (Kochan). 
It  is  divided  into  two  coafls  by  the  Appennine  ;  that  on 
the  Tufcan  and  that  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Now  called 
Calabria  Ultra.  Different  from  the  ancient  Calabria 
or  Melfapia,  to  the  eall  on  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian  fea, 
and  which  formed  the  other  peniiifula  or  heel  of  the 
kg  now  called  Calabria  Citra,  the  Bruttii  forming  the 
loot. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Soinerfetlhire,  in  England. 
It  is  fituaied  on  the  river  Brew  ;  and  is  a  good  place, 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  adorned  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful church;  has  a  free-fchool  founded  by  Edward  I.; 
and  the  alms-hnufe  or  hofpital  is  fo  good,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  college.  They  have  a  woollen-nia- 
luifaftory  of  cloth  and  fergcs,  and  they  are  likewife 
noted  for  their  mrdt.  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BRUTUS,  or  Brutk,  according  to  the  old  explod- 
ed hUlory  of  this  country  by  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  firfl  king  of  Britain.  He  is  laid  to  have  been 
the  Ion  of  Sylvius,  and  he  of  Afcanius  the  fon  of 
/Eneas,  and  born  in  Italy:  killing  his  father  by  chance, 
he  tied  into  Greece,  where  he  took  king  Pandrafus 
prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  fiavery,  whom  he 
rcleafcd  on  condition  of  providing  ftiips,  &c.  for  the 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  advifcd  by  the 
oracle  to  fail  weft  beyond  Gaul,  he,  after  fome  adven- 
tures, landed  at  Totnefs  in  Devonlhire.  Albion  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  Brntus 
dellroycd,  and  called  the  ifland  after  his  own  name, 
Britain.  He  built  a  city  called  New  Troy,  fince  Lon- 
don ;  and  haviog  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his  death 
parcelled  the  illand  among  his  three  fons  :  Locrine  had 
the  middle,  called  Lof^;;<7;  Camber  had  Wales,  and 
Albanad  Scotland. 

Brutus  (Lucius  Junius),  the  avenger  of  the  rape  of 
Lucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  flouriihed 
509  years  before  Chrift.     See  (Hiflory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus  (Marcus)  thepaffionatcloverofhiscountry, 
and  chief  confpirator  againft  Carfar,  Hew  himfelfon 
lofing  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  years  before  Chrift. 
See  (Hiflory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus  (John  Michael),  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
polite  writer  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Venice;  and  having  ftudicd  at  Padua,  fpent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  travelling,  and  became  hiftoriographer  to 
his  imperial  majefty.     He  wrote,  I.  A  hiftory  of  Hun- 


11  g  chofcn  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  ;  and  died  in  the  year 
1696. — "  The  Cliaraiflers  of  Bniyere  (fays  Voltaire) 
may  juftly  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary  produc- 
tions of  this  age.  Antiquity  furniflics  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.  A  ftyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous  ; 
exprellions  animated  and  piciurefque;  an  ufc  of  lan- 
guage aliogetlu-r  ncvi?,  without  offending  againft  its  e- 
Itablilhcd  rules,  Uruck  the  public  at  firfl;  and  the  allu- 
lions,  which  arc  crowded  in  almoft  every  page,  com- 
pleted lis  lucccfs.  When  La  Bruyere  fliowed  his  work 
in  manufcript  to  Maleiieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the 
book  would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many 
enemies.  It  fomewhai  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
when  that  whole  generation  whofe  follies  it  attacked 
were  palled  away  ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  things  ap- 
plicable to  all  limes  and  places,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  it  will  never  be  lorgotien." 

13RUYIEIIS,  a  town  of  l.orrain  in  Vofque,  with  a 
provofUhip.     E.  Long.  6.  j^S-  N-  Lat.  48.  r  J. 

BRYANS-BRiDGE,  a  iounof  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Clare  and  province  of  Connau^'ht,  leaied  on  the  ri- 
ver Shannon,  e'ght  miles  north  ol  Limeiic.  W.  Long, 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

BRYANT  (Sir  Francis),  a  foldier,  ftatcfman,  and  a 
poet  of  no  inconiiderablc  lr,nic  in  his  time,  was  born  of 
a  genteel  family,  educated  a;  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
fpent  fome  time  in  travelling:'.broad.  In  theyear  1522, 
the  14th  of  Henry  VUI.  he  aitcnded,  in  a  military  ca- 
pacity, the  earl  oi  Surrey  on  his  expedition  to  the  coaft 
of  Brittany;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack 
of  the  town  of  Morlaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  fervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  earl. 
In  152"^,  he  w:is  in  Spain;  but  on  what  fervice  is 
doubtful.  In  I J29,  he  was  fentambaflador  to  France  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the 
king's  divorce.  He  had  alfo  been  there  in  1522,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  when  cardinal  Woolfey's  elecHion  to  the 
holy  fee  was  in  agitation.  He  was  gentleman  of  the 
privy  ch.'.mber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fucccf- 
i'or  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he 
marched  with  the  protetlor  againft  the  Scots  ;  and  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Mulfcl burgh,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  light  horfe,  was  made  banneret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  foon  after,  and  was 
buried  at  Watcrford.  He  wrote,  i.  Songs  and  fonnets ; 
fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the  carl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Lond.  1565.  2.  Let- 
ters wriitrn  from  Ronieconcerningthe  king's  divorce; 
manufcript.  3.  Various  letters  of  flate  ;  which  Ant. 
Wood  fays  he  had  fcen.     4.  A  difpraife  of  the  life  of  a 
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courtier,  &e,  Lnnd.  i  j^^?,  8vo.  from  the  French  of  A- 
laygri,  who  tranflatcd  it  troni  the  Cadilian  language,  in 
wliicli  it  was  origiiuiiy  writtfu  by  Guevara. 

BRYK  (John  Theodore  dc),  an  excellent  engraver, 
was  a  native  of  Lei^e  ;  but  he  rclided  chieriy  at 
Fraiickfort,  where  he  carried  on  a  coiifKlcrable  com- 
merce in  prints.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  born, 
nor  to  what  iiiifter  he  owed  his  inflrucVions  in  the  art 
of  delij^ning  snd  engraving.  He  worked  almoll  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  and  fcldom  called  in  the  afnil- 
ance  of  the  point.  He  acqiirtd  a  near,  (rce  ftylc  of 
engraving,  excellently  well  adapted  to  fniall  fuUjcds, 
in  which  many  tigurcs  were  to  be  rcprcfcnted  ;  as 
ffi/wra/ /taraJi's,  proeefioni,  and  the  like,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted in  a  chinning  manner.  Ilealfo  drew  very  cor- 
rcdly.  His  heads  in  general  are  fpiritcd  and  expref- 
five,  an<!  the  other  exireniiiy  of  his  ligurcs  well  mark- 
ed. His  back-grounds,  though  frequently  very  liiglit, 
are  touched  with  a  inallcrly  hand.  I  le  died,  as  iiik  linis 
inform  us  in  the  thinl  part  of  Boiliard's  colleftion  of 
portraits,  on  M.irch  27ili,  1598  ;  the  two  tirft  pans  of 
which  colletlion  were  engraved  by  himfelf,  alfirted  by 
his  fons,  who  afterwards  eoniiiuied  it. 

BRYENNIUS  (Manuel),  a  Greek  writer  on  mufic, 
is  fuppofcd  to  have  iJourithcd  under  the  elder  Palcolo- 
gus,  viz.  about  the  year  of  Chriil  1 1  io.  He  wrote 
three  books  on  Harmonics ;  the  firft  whereof  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  feeoiid  and  third  arc 
on  I'to'.emy.  He  profclles  to  have  ftndied  perfpiciiity 
for  the  fake  of  young  men.  IMeibomiiis  had  given  the 
public  expectations  of  a  tranflation  of  this  work  ;  but 
not  living  to  complete  it,  DrWallis  undertook  it  j  and 
it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his  works, 
pnblillied  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes  folio,  1699. 

Bryennius  (Nicephorus),  a  prince  dillinguilhed  by 
his  courage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Orc- 
ftia  in  Macedonia  ;  where  his  father  by  rebellion  pro- 
voked the  emperor  to  fend  his  general  .Alexis  Corane- 
nus  againll  him,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out  ;  but  being  charmed  with  his  fon  Bryennius,  he 
married  him  to  Anne  Coninenus  his  daughter,  fo  fa- 
mous by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  to  the 
throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  C.tfer;  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  fuccelTor,  though  folicited 
to  it  by  theemprefs  Irene  ;  and  was  therefore  fucceedcd 
by  his  fon  John  C»innenns,  to  whom  Bryennius  beha- 
ved with  the  utmoft  fidelity.  Being  fent,  about  (he 
year  1137,  to  bcfiege  Antioch,  he  fell  lick;  and,  re- 
turning, died  at  Condantinople.  This  prince  wrote  the 
Hiflory  of  Ahxn  Conimniis,  which  he  compofed  at  the 
rcquefl  of  his  mother-in-law  the  emprcfs  Irene. 

BRYGMUS,  among  phylicians,  a  grating  nolle  made 
by  the  gnalhing  of  ijic  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  nRVON'Y:  A  genus  of  the  fyngencfia 
order,  belonging  to  the  mono-cia  clafs  of  j)lants;  and 
iti  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ;4th  order, 
Cucttrbitacct.  The  onlyx  of  the  male  is  five-toothed, 
with  a  quinqiiefid  corolla,  and  three  filaments.  In  the 
female  the  calyx  isdcntated,  the  corolla  quinquefid,  the 
llyle  trifid,  with  a  roundilh  many-fecded  btrry. 

Spiciis.  I.  The  alba,  rough,  or  white  bryony  with 
red  (lowers,  is  a  native  of  dry  banks  under  hedges  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have 
by  iinpoftors  been  brought  into  a  human  fliape,  and 
fliown  for  mandrakes.  The  method  praftifcH  by  thcfc 
Vol.  lir. 


people  was  (o  find  a  young  thriving  plant  of  bi}opy; 
then  they  opened  the  earth  all  round,  being  carcfid  lict 
todifturb  the  lower  fibres  j  and  being  provided  with 
fuel)  a  mould  as  is  ufed  for  making  plallcr  figures,  they 
fixed  the  mould  clofc  to  the  root,  falleningii  with  wire 
to  keep  it  in  its  proper  fuuation  :  then  they  filled  the 
earth  about  the  root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  (hape 
of  the  mould  ;  which  in  one  fumiiur  it  \uil  do;  fo  that 
if  this  is  done  in  March,  by  September  it  will  have  the 
Ihapc.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  impofed  on 
people  for  mandrake-leaves  i  although  there  is  no  rc- 
fcmblantc  between  them,  nor  anyagrtcmcniin  quality. 

2.  The  africana,  or  African  tuberous  roctcd  bryony. 

3.  'i'hc  racemola,  or  bryony  with  a  red  olivc-.'haptd 
fruit.  Thcfc  arc  iiativcsof  warm  climates;  and  arepcr- 
ennial  :  but  their  branches  decay  every  winter.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  in  warm  fummcrs  will  perfcft  their 
feeds  in  Britain.  4.  The  crctica,  or  fpottcd  bryony  of 
Crete.  5.  The  v.iricgata,  or  American  bryony  with  a 
variegated  fruit.  6.  The  boiiaricniis,  or  bryony  \\  iih 
hairy  palmated  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  oh- 
lufc  fegments.  Thcle  arc  likewifc  natives  of  warm 
countries  ;  bm  merit  cultivation  on  account  of  the  pretty 
appearance  ihcy  make  when  the  plants  are  full  of  fruit. 

Cuilnn.  The  fccond  andthiul  forts  arc  to  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frelh  light  earth  ;  and  in  m  inter  mull 
be  placed  in  thegrcen-houfe  to  proieft  them  from  frolh 
and  great  rains,  which  would  dc4lroy  them  if  they  were 
expofcd  thereto.  In  fummer,  they  may  be  cxpufcd  i.i 
the  open  air,  and  mufl  be  frequently  refrcfl.ed  with 
water  in  dry  weather.  The  three  lall  forts  arc  annual 
plants  :  they  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
ipring,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high,  they  flioidd  be  each  iranfplanlcd  into  a  fn'all  por, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tannei's  bark.  When  the 
plants  arc  grown  fo  large  as  to  ramble  about  on  the 
iurface  of  the  bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other 
plants,  they  fli'juld  be  fliiftcd  into  larger  |H>is,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  bark-llover  where  their  branches  may  be 
trained  to  the  wall,  or  againll  an  cfpalicr,  that  they  may 
have  fun  and  air,  \\  hicb  is  abfolutcly  ncccffary  fur  their 
producing  fruit. 

midiciiial  Vfis,  &c.  The  roots  of  the  fitft  fpccies 
arc  ufed  in  medicine.  Thefc  are  very  Urge,  lomctiuics 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  :  their  fnicll,  when  frclh,  is 
lUong  and  difjgrceablc ;  the  talle  naufcoutly  bitter, 
acrid,  ami  biting;  the  juice  is  fo  (harp,  as  in  a  little 
time  to  excoriate  the  ikin ;  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  5)f  their  acrimony,  and  almoll  their  whole  fceiil. — 
Bryony-root  is  a  (Irong  irritating  cathartic  ;  and  as  fjch 
has  foinetimcs  been  fuccefsfully  cxhihited  in  maniacal 
cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfies.andin  fcveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution  of  vifcid  juices  and  a 
fudden  flimuhis  on  the  folids  were  required.  An  ex* 
trad  prepared  by  water  acls  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafeiy,  than  the  root  in  fubllancc  :  given  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  it  is  laid  to  prove  a  gentle  pur- 
gative, and  likeuife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. — 
Byrony-root,  applied  externally,  is  laid  ;o  be  a  power- 
ful difcuticnt. 

Bt-Jck-BRV^sr.     See  Ta.mus. 

BRYUM,  inboiany  :  A  genus  of  the  jt)i!i  njt.iral  or- 
der, viz.  M'ifi,  belonging  to  the  cryptoginiia  cLfs  of 
plants.  The  anthcra  is  opcrculated,  or  ci»  c red  with  .1  lid, 
the  calyptra  poliUicd  ;  aoJ  there  is  u  i^Lmciii  ariiiii^ 
5  B  fro4N 
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from  the  ttrmiiial  tubercle.  There  arc  41  fpecics, 
mod  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

BUA,  an  ilkinJ  of  tlie  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmaiia,  near  tlic  town  of  Trau  ;  called  likewife 
the  Paririi/ge-i/Iaiid,  hecauCc  freqiienieci  by  thofe  birds. 
It  is  called  Btibus  by  Pliny,  hi  the  limes  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire  it  was  calleil  Boas ;  and  feveral  illu- 
ilrioiis  men  that  fell  imder  difgrace  at  court  were  ba- 
nilhed  to  this  iiland ;  anunii;  whom  were  Florentiiis, 
mafter  of  the  olhces  of  the  emperor  Julian,  Immcntius 
de  Valenii,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  either  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  this  pretended  Siberia,  or  were  willing  to  treatthe 
banilhcd  with  great  clemency.  Jt  is  certain  that  the 
climate  of  this  iiland  is  exceeding  mild  ;  the  air  pcr- 
fedly  good  ;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent  ;  and 
the  fca  around  it  abounds  in  lilh,  and  the  port  is  large 
and  fccure.  Neither  is  it  fo  fmall  that  a  man  has  not  room 
to  walk  and  ride  about  as  much  as  he  pleafes  ;  for  it  is 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty-tive  in  circiut  ; 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  rugged,  though  rather  high  and 
mountainous. 

BUANES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Gafcony,  and  in 
the  diocefe  of  Aire,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

BUARCOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.     W.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buf- 
falo, a  fpecics  of  the  bos.     See  Bos. 

BUBASTIS,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  llis  or  the  moon.  The  Egyptians  be- 
Aowed  ditferent  names  on  the  fun,  either  to  charac- 
terize his  effects  or  his  relations  with  refpeJl  to  the 
earth  ;  tliey  followed  ilie  fame  method  refpecfing  the 
moon.  Chxremon,  a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  fubjecl.  "  Every  thing  which  is  pnb- 
lilhed  of  Ofiris  and  His,  all  the  facerdotal  fables,  allude 
only  to  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
fun."  Buballis  was  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
His.  Theology  having  perfonitied  her,  fonned  of  her 
a  divinity,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  of  that  name  was 
built,  as  dcfcribed  by  Herodotus,  and  where  the  people 
col leded  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year.  A  cat  was  the  fymbol  of  this  deity.  The 
prieds  feil  it  with  facred  food  ;  and  when  it  died,  they 
embalmed  its  body,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  the 
tomb  prepared  for  it.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worfiiipvarioufly.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when 
Typhon  declared  war  againfl  the  gods,  Apollo  tranf- 
formed  himfclf  into  a  vulture.  Mercury  into  an  ibis, 
and  Bubaflis  into  a  cat,  and  that  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  latter  animal  took  rife  from  that  fable  ; 
but  they  afcribe  their  own  ideas  to  tlic  Egyptians,  who 
thought  very  differently.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cat  was  greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman  fol- 
dier  having  imprudently  killed  one,  was  immediately 
put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

Bubaflis,  in  the  language  of  the  priefls,  was  deemed 
the  daughter  of  Ifis,  and  even  reprefentcd  her  in  cer- 
tain circumftances.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
Greeks,  who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  oi  Diana, 
beftowed  it  alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Bubaflis, 
fays  Herodotus,  is  called  Diana  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Egyptians  attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  affifling  preg- 
aaut  wonicn.    The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difciplcs  of 


the  Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Diana  ;  and  Pubafti?, 
Horace  does  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  pen  to  addrcfs  i'ubble. 
the  following  flrophe  to  her  :  >— v 

Moiitiiim  ciijlos  ne7i!or!in!que,  Virgo, 
Qitie  laborantts  ntero  ptidlas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adii/iifgue  lelko. 
Diva  Triforwis. 

The  philofopher  will  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  anciy 
ent  worlhip  in  the  laws  impofed  by  nature  on  woincii, 
and  which  in  fome  meafure  follow  the  lunar  revolutions. 
The  natural  philofphtrs  and  the  poets  buried  it  under 
allegories  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

A  pcrfedl  rtfcmblancc,  however,  does  not  exift  be- 
tween the  two  deities  we  have  been  fpcaking  of.  The 
Greeks  conllituted  Diana  goddefs  of  the  chace  and  of 
the  foreifs;  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not  ac- 
knowledge in  Bubalfis.  The  former  added,  that  Ilie 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  Bubaltis 
was  produced  by  Oliris  and  Ihs. 

A  barbarous  cuflom  was  introduced  at  the  feflivals  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Bubaflis,  called  by  the  Greeks 
alfo  llithyiaox  Luciua,  to  mark  herprefldingover  child- 
bed. The  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name  in  the 
city  of  Ilithyia,  fiiuated  near  Latopolis. 

It  remains  to  refolve  a  queflion  which  naturally 
arifes  here  :  How  could  Bubaflis  be  called  the  daughter 
of  His,  fnice  Ihe  was  alfo  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  apparent  con- 
tradidions.  Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the 
moon,  Bubaflis  a  particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in 
conjuniJlion  with  the  flar  of  the  night,  formed  the 
celeftiai  marriage  of  Oliris  and  Ifis  ;  the  crefcent  wiiich 
appears  three  days  after  was  allegorically  called  their 
daughter.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  Hebrews  called 
this  fame  phenomenon,  the  birth  of  the  7noon,  and  that 
Horace  fays, 

Cxio  fupinas  ft  tuleris  manns, 
Nafcente  hind,  ntjiica  Phidyle,  Sic.  &c. 

Thefe  obfcrvations  inform  us,  why  in  the  city  of 
Ilithyia,  where  Bubaflis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  confccrated  by  a  particular  wor- 
lliip.  In  fad,  it  is  three  days  after  the  conjudion, 
that  the  moon,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap- 
pears as  a  crefcent,  and  is  vifible  to  us.  The  Egyp- 
tians celebrated  therefore  a  folemniiy  in  honour  of  Bu- 
baflis, which  in  their  tongue  fignitied  new  moon.  The 
crefcent  with  which  her  head  was  crowned,  expreffes 
palpably  the  intention  of  the  priefls  in  creating  this 
iyrabolical  divinity. 

BUBBLE,  in  philofophy,  fmall  drops  or  vcfieles  of 
any  fluid  filled  with  air  ;  andformed  eitheronitsfur- 
face  by  an  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining, 
&c. ;  or  in  its  fubflance,  by  an  intelline  motion  of  its 
component  particles.  Bubbles  arc  dilatable  or  com- 
prtffiblc,  ;.  c.  they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  in- 
cluded air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  Icfs  preflcd 
from  without  ;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  included  air 
ads  equally  from  within  all  around. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind 
of  projett  for  raifing  money  on  imaginary  grounds, 
much  pradifed  in  France  and  England  in  the  years 
1719,  1720,  and  1721. 

The  jiretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  ca- 
pital for  retrieving,  fctting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on, 
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Buto,  fome  promlfing  and  ufcful  branch  of  iridf,  manufac- 
Bubon.  Hire,  machinery,  or  the  like.  To  this  end  jiropofals 
'  '  were  made  out,  ihosving  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  perfons  to  be  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  fum  nccelTary  to  manage  the  affair, 
together  with  the  profits  expeftcd  from  it,  were  divided 
into  fliares  or  fiibfcriptions,  to  be  purchafcd  by  any 
difjiofcd  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  arc 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thofc  which  we  may  properly 
enough  term  tn^iding-bubbles ,-  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds ;  and 
the  latter  at  different  times. 

BQBO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpccics 
of  ftrix.     See  Strix. 

BuHO,  or  Buhoe,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  which  arifcs 
with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  parts 
to  which  they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.     See  MBDiciNE-//;.'/t'.v. 

BUBON,  MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY:  Agcnusofihc 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcniandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4Jth  order,  Umliillata.  The  fruit  is  ovaicd,  ftriatcd, 
and  villous. 

&pcd;s.  I.  The  macedonicum  fends  out  many  leaves 
from  the  root ;  the  loweft  of  which  grow  alnioR  hori- 
zontally, fprcading  near  the  furface  ot  tlie  ground  :  the 
foot-flalk  of  each  leaf  divides  into  feveril  fmaller ;  which 
are  garnilhcd  with  fmooth  rhomb-lhaped  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  pale-green  colour,  and  fawed  on  ihcir 
edges.  In  the  centre  of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-dem, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fuccecded  by  oblong  hairy 
feeds.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  is  biennial ;  the 
plants,  which  rife  from  feeds,  one  year  produce  flowers, 
and  feeds  the  next,  and  then  perilh  ;  b;u  in  Britain 
they  feldom  flower  tilt  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
the  feed  ;  but  whenever  the  plant  flowers,  it  always 
dies.  2.  The  rigidus,  hard  or  rigid  ferula,  is  a  native 
of  Sicily.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  having  fliort, 
ftifF,  and  very  narrow  leaves  :  the  flower-ftalk  riles  a 
foot  high,  which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall 
white  flowers  ;  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong, 
channelled  feeds.  It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe, 
fo  is  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety.  3.  The 
galbannm  or  African  ferula,  rifes  with  an  upright  flalk 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom  is 
woody,  having  a  purplifli  bark  co\ered  with  a  whitifli 
powder  that  co'nes  off  when  handled.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  garniflicd  with  leaves  at  every  joint,  the 
foot-ftalks  half-embracing  them  at  ihcir  bale,  and  are 
fct  with  leaves  like  thofc  of  ihe  lovage,  but  finallcr,  and 
of  a  grey  colour  :  the  top  of  the  flalk  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  ;  which  are  fuccecded  by 
oblong  channtlltd  feeds,  which  have  a  thin  membrane 
or  wing  on  their  border.  When  any  part  of  the  plant 
js  broken,  there  ilfues  out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  iiath  a  llrong  fcent  of  galbannm.  /).  The 
gummifcruin,  with  a  mock  ciiervil  leaf,  rifes  with  a  lig- 
neous flalk  about  the  fame  height  ;  and  is  garniflicd 
with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  branch  out  like  the 
former  ;  but  tlie  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and 
indented  like  thofc  of  baftard  hemlock.    The  flalk  is 
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lerniinated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  Bubo»i»eelc 

are  fuccecded  by  feeds  like  thofc  of  the  former  fort J 

Thefc  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  /J"""«tf- 
the  common  culture  of  other  exotic  vegetables.     The  " 
galbanum  of  the  fliops  is  fuppofed  to  be  procured  from 
the  tliird  and  fourth  forts. 

BUBONOCKLE,  or  hernia  ikcuinai is,  in  for- 
gery, a  tumor  in  the  inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  inteflines,  omenium,  or  both,  through  the  pro- 
ccfl'cs  of  the  peritoneum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
inufclcs.     See  Surgery. 

BUBONIUM,  in  botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  Initia. 

BUC  (George),  a  learned  Englilh  antiquarian,  flou- 
ridicd  in  the  beginning  of  the  i7ih  century,  in  the 
reign  of  king  J  imes  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  m.ijcfty's  privy-chamber,  and  knighted  :  he 
was  alfo  conllituttd  niafler  of  the  revels.  What  he 
moflly  diflinguilhcd  himfclf  by  was  his  wriiing,  i.Tlie 
hiflory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.;  in  which  he  takes 
great  pains  to  wipe  off  the  bloody  ftalns  that  have  blot- 
ted his  charafter,  and  reprtfcnis  ihc  perfon  ami  aflions 
of  iliat  prince  in  a  much  Icfs  odious  light  than  other 
hiflorians  have  done.  He  alfo  wrote,  2.  A  ireaiifc  of 
the  art  of  revels  ;  and,  3.  a  work  eniiiled  The  ihinl 
iwiiverfitie  of  England. 

BUCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fniokes  flcfli  or 
fifli  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  nanic  was 
particularly  given  to  the  firfl  P'rench  fettlers  on  the 
illand  of  St  Domingo,  whofe  folc  emplojmeni  confificd 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  and  flclh.  The  name  has  alfo  been  applied  (o 
thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  Englifh  and 
French,  who  joined  together  10  make  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  of  Aioerica.  Of  both  thefe  we  Ihall  give 
an  account. 

I.  The  Bucanters  of  Si  Domingo.  The  Spaniards 
l\,id  not  been  long  in  the  poflcllion  of  the  Well- Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nations,  e- 
fpecially  the  Englifh  and  Krcnch,  began  to  follow  iliem 
there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  wrre  unable  to  peo- 
ple fuch  cxtenfivc  countries  thcmfclves,  ihey  were  re- 
iblvcd  that  no  others  Ihould  do  it  for  them  ;  and  there- 
fore made  a  mofl  cruel  war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Aniilles 
or  Caribbee  iflands.  The  French,  however,  were  at 
laft  lucky  enough  to  acquire  fomc  footing  in  the  ifland 
of  St  Chriflopher's  ;  but  by  the  time  ihcy  began  to 
fflifide  into  a  regular  ft^rm  of  government,  the  Sjii- 
niards  found  means  to  dillodge  ihem.  Upon  iliis  ihe 
wretched  fugitives,  confidcring  at  how  great  a  dillance 
iliey  were  from  their  mother-country,  and  how  near 
to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  or  St  Domingo,  the  northern 
parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited  and  full  of  fwinc 
and  black  cattle,  immediately  rtfolved  to  take  pof- 
fcflion  of  that  country,  in  conjundion  with  feveral  other 
adventurers  of  their  own  and  the  Englilh  nation  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  the  Dutrh,  who  now  began  ro  appear  in  ihefc 
feas,  promifed  to  fupply  them  pleniifnlly  with  all  kinds 
of  neceflarirs  ihry  niiglit  require,  in  rxrhingc  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  they  (lionld  procure  by  hunting. 

Thefc  new  fettlers  obtained  the  name  of  luctnttrt,- 
from  their  cuflom  of  butanning  ihrir  beef  and  pork  in 
order  to  keep  it  for  fale,  or  for  their  own  confunipiion, 
the  nieihod  of  which  will  be  prefently  defcribed.     Bot 
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i^ocanctr.  fuinc  of  tlicm  foon  grew  lived  of  this  new  way  of  life, 

" ^ '  and  touk  to  plaiuiri};  ;  while  many  more  choie  10  turn 

pirates,  trufting  to  find  among  thofc  who  remained  on 
fljore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could  make 
at  fca.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were  called  free- 
bootcn,  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booiy  of  what- 
ever came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
liicclieapand  eafy  manner  in  which  the  frcc-bootcrs  ac- 
quired the  grcatefl  riches,  and  the  profiilion  with  which 
ihcy  diftributed  them  among  their  old  companions  the 
bucanccrs  and  planters  for  the  mecrcll  triilcs.  This 
brought  numbers  of  iettlers  from  Old  France  in  quality 
of  indented  fcrvants,  though  they  toiled  rather  like 
(laves  during  the  tlirec  years  for  which  they  generally 
bound  themlelves.  One  of  thefe  men  prefuming  to 
leprcfent  to  his  mafler,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun- 
day for  (ending  him  with  (kins  to  the  port,  tiiat  God 
liad  forbidden  Inch  a  practice,  when  he  ha<!  declared, 
"  Six  days  (halt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  levenili  day 
flialf  thou  relt  :"  "  And  I  (replied  the  bruial  buca- 
neer)  fay  to  thee,  Six  days  flialt  ihou  kill  bulls,  and 
ft  rip  them  of  their  (kins,  and  on  the  fevenih  day  (halt 
thou  carry  their  hides  10  the  fea-diorc."  This  com- 
mand was  followed  by  blows,  which  fon)ctimes  en- 
,  force  obedience,  (ometimes  difobcdience.  to  the  laws 

of  God. 

Thus  the  colony  confifled  of  four  clafTes :  bucaneers  ; 
freebooters;  planters;  and  indented  fcrvants,  who  ge- 
nerally remained  with  the  bucaneers  or  planters.  And 
thefe  four  orders  compofcd  what  they  now  began  to  call 
the  body  of  adventurers.  Thefe  people  lived  together 
in  a  perfctf  harmony  under  a  kind  of  democracy  :  every 
freeman  had  a  defpotic  authority  over  his  own  family; 
and  every  captain  was  a  fovereign  in  his  own  (hip,  tlio' 
liable  to  be  difcardcd  at  the  difcretion  of  the  crew. 

The  planters  fettled  chiefly  in  the  little  i.'land  of 
Toriuga  on  the  northern  coiit  of  Hifpaniola  :  but  it 
was  not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  great 
jiland  to  hunt  with  the  bucaneers,  the  rtll  were  fiifpri- 
fed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  all,  even  thofe  who  had  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put  to 
the  fword  or  hanged. 

The  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  rid  the  great 
jiland  of  the  bucaneers ;  and  (or  this  reafon  they  aiFem- 
b!cd  a  body  of  500  lance-men,  who,  by  their  feldom 
going  fewer  than  50  in  a  company,  obtained  the  name 
oi  the  Fifties  from  their  enemies,  whofe  manners  and 
cufloms  we  (liall  now  enter  upon. 

The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  fome  fpots 
of  cleared  ground,  juft  large  enough  to  dry  their  flcins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  fpots 
they  called  5o//m7;/,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  Ajotipas, 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoupas 
lay  open  on  all  (ides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  inhabitants,  in  a  climate  where  wind  and  air  are 
fo  very  defirable  things.  As  the  bucaneers  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  they  allociatcd  by  p^irs,  and  muiually 
rendered  each  other  all  the  fervices  a  mafler  could  rea- 
fonably  expei5l  from  afervant,  living  togetherin  fo  per- 
fect a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fuccecded 
bis  deceafed  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellowlhip 
ihcy  called  /'eiitatcloter  [infailoring],  and  each  other 
watektf  [faiior],  whence  is  derived  the  caflom  of  gi- 


ving, at  leafl  in  fome  parts  of  the  French  Antilles,  the  l^ucanecr. 

name   matelotagc   [failoragc],  to  any  kind  of  fociety  *~ — ^ ' 

lormcd  by  private  pcrlons  tor  their  mutual  advantage. 
They  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  grcateil  juflicc 
and  opennefs  of  heart  :  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing  under  lock  and  key  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leail  piUering  was  unpardonsble,  and  pu- 
nched wiih  expulfion  (rom  the  cominuniiy.  And  in- 
deed there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  fltal,  when 
it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  refiifc  a 
lieigiibour  what  he  wanted;  and  where  there  was  fo 
little  property,  it  was  inipolhble  there  llionld  be  many 
difpmcs.  If  any  happened,  the  common  friends  of 
tiie  panics  at  variance  inierpofed,  and  foon  put  an  end 
to  the  dilFcrcnce. 

As  to  laws,  the  bucaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
anodd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  themfclves, 
which,  however,  liny  regarded  as  the  (bvereign  rule. 
They  lilenced  all  objcilions  by  coolly  anfwcring,  that  it 
was  not  the  cullom  of  the  coa(t  ;  and  grounded  their 
right  of  afting  in  this  manner,  on  their  bapiifm  under 
tile  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their  opinion,  (rora 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marine  ceremony. 
The  governor  of  Toriuga,  v\lKn  that  illand  was  again 
fettled,  though  appointed  by  the  French  court,  had 
very  little  authority  over  thein  ;  they  contented  thcm- 
ftlvcs  with  rendering  him  from  time  to  time  fome  (light 
homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  entirely  liiaken  off 
the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they  did  a  great 
deal  in  not  wholly  (orgeiiing  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
We  are  furprifed  to  meet  with  nations,  among  whom 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  difcover  :iny  trace  ct  a  reli- 
gious worlhip  :  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  bu- 
caneers of  St  Domingo  been  pcr]>etuated  on  ilic  (ante 
fooling  they  fubfifted  at  the  time  we  arc  (peaking  of, 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  them  would  have  as 
little  religion  as  the  CafTics  and  Hotteniots  of  Alrica, 
or  the  Topinambous  and  Cannibals  of  America. 

They  even  laid  afide  their  furnamcs,  and  alfumed 
nick-names,  or  martial  names,  moft  of  which  have  con- 
tinued in  their  families  to  this  day.  Many,  huwcvtr,  • 
on  their  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 
turned  planters,  took  care  to  have  their  real  furnamcs 
infcrted  in  the  marriage-contract  ;  and  this  practice 
gave  occadon  to  a  proverb,  flill  current  in  the  French 
Antilles,  a  man  is  not  to  be  known  till  he  takes  a  tuije. 

Their  drefsconlifted  of  afilthy  greafy  fliirt,  dyed  with 
ihe  blood  of  the  animals  they  killed  ;  a  pair  of  troufers 
flill  more  nafly  :  a  thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  10 
which  they  hung  a  cafe  containing  fome  Dutch  kniv«s, 
and  a  kind  of  very  fliort  fabre  called  I\Ianchette  ;  a  hat 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front  to 
take  liold  of  it  by  ;  and  ilioes  of  hogfkin  all  of  a  pifce. 
Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  ihe  barrel,  and 
of  a  bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had 
his  contract  fcrvants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his 
abilities ;  befides  a  pack  of  20  or  30  dogs,  among  v.  hich 
there  was  always  a  couple  of  beagles.  Their  chief 
employment  at  lirfl  was  ox-hunting  ;  and,  if  at  any 
time  they  chafed  a  wild  hog,  it  was  rather  forpallimt, 
or  to  make  provillon  for  a  fcaft,  tlian  for  any  other  ad- 
vantage. But,  in  proccfs  of  time,  fome  of  them  be- 
took tlieiiifelv(  s  entirely  to  hunting  of  hogs,  w  hofc  flefh 
ihcy  bucanned  in  the  following  manner:  Firlf,  they  cut 
the  tlcih  inio  long  pieces,  an  inch  and  an  Jialf  thick, 

and 
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and  fprinkled  ihem  with  fait,  which  they  ruboed  ofT 
'  after  24  hours.  Then  they  dried  ihcfc  pieces  in  ftovts 
oVcr  tiie  tire  made  of  the  ftciii  and  buiies  of  the  beaft, 
till  they  grew  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  alliimcd  a  deep 
brown  colotir.  Porkprcjiarcdin  this  manncrwill  keep 
in  caiks  a  twclvcnionih  and  longc-r;  and  when  ftecpcd 
belt  a  iitilc  while  in  li;kc  warm  water,  become  plump 
and  rofy,  and  yield  moreover  a  moll  grateful  fnull,  ci- 
ther broiled  or  boiled  or  otherwil'e  drelled,  enough  to 
tempt  the  molt  languid  appetite  and  pleafc  ihe  mofl 
delicate  palate.  Thofc  who  hunt  the  wild  boar.  Lave 
of  late  been  called  fniiply  hunters. 

In  hunting,  tiicy  'im  out  at  day-break,  preceded  by 
the  beagles,  and  followed  by  their  fervauts  with  the  reft 
of  the  dogs;  and  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk 
their  beagles,  tliey  were  often  led  by  ihcm  over  the 
1110ft  frightful  precipices,  and  through  places  wiiichany 
other  mortal  would  have  deemed  abfolutcly  impallablc. 
As  foon  as  the  beagles  had  roulcd  the  game,  the  reft  of 
the  dogs  ftruck  up  and  furrounded  the  beaft,  Hopping 
it,  and  keeping  a  conftant  barking  till  the  bucaneer 
could  get  near  enough  to  flioot  it;  in  doing  this,  he 
commonly  aiuied  at  the  pit  of  the  brcaft  ;  when  the 
beaft  fell,  he  hamftrung  it,  to  prevent  its  riling  again. 
But  it  has  fonietiines  happened  that  the  creature,  not 
wounded  enough  to  tnrable  to  the  ground,  has  run  fti- 
rioully  at  his  purfiier,  and  ripped  him  open.  But,  in 
general,  t  he  bucaneer  fcldoui  milled  his  aim  ;  and  when 
he  did,  was  nimble  enough  to  get  up  the  tree  behind 
wliich  he  had  the  precaution  to  place  himlelf.  What 
is  more;  fome  of  them  have  been  fecn  to  overtake  the 
beaft  in  chace,  and  haniliring  it  without  any  funiier 
ceremony. 

As  foon  as  tlieprey  was  half  fcinncd,  the  niaP.cr  cut 
out  a  large  bone,  and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfaft. 
The  reft  he  left  to  his  fcrvants,  one  of  whom  always  re- 
mained behind  tofinilh  thefkinning,  and  bring  the  frcia 
with  a  choice  piece  of  meat  for  the  hun;fmens  dinner. 
They  then  coninued  the  chace  till  ihey  had  killed  as 
many  beafts  as  there  were  beads  in  the  company.  The 
mafter  was  the  laft  to  return  to  the  boucau,  loaded 
like  the  reft  with  a  Ikiii  and  piece  of  meat.  Here 
the  bucancers  found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one 
had  his  feparate  table  ;  which  was  the  firft  thing,  any 
way  tit  for  the  purpofc,  that  came  in  their  way,  a  (tone, 
the  trunk  of  a  iri-.e,  and  the  like.  No  table-cloth,  no 
napkin,  no  bread  or  wine,  gr.iced  their  board;  not 
even  potatocsor  ban..nas,  iinlcfs  they  found  them  ready 
to  their  hands.  When  this  did  not  happen,  the  fat  and 
lean  of  the  game,  taken  alternately  fcrvcd  to  fupply 
the  place.  A  little  pimento,  and  the  fqneeze  of  an 
oraii::c,  their  only  fauce  ;  conicntment,  peace  of  mind, 
a  good  appetite,  and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every 
thing  agret-alile.  Thus  they  lived  and  fpcnt  liicir 
time,  till  thev  had  completed  the  number  ot  iiides  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  merchants  ;  wliich 
done,  they  carried  them  to  Tortuga,  or  fomc  jviri  of 
the  great  illand. 

As  the  bucanecrs  ufed  much  exercife,  and  fed  only 
on  flelli  meat,  they  generally  enjoyed  a  good  ftaie  of 
health.  They  were  indeed  fuhjca  10  fever?,  but  cither 
fuch  as  laflcd  only  a  day,  ami  If-ft  no  fenfihle  impref- 
fion  ihc  day  following ;  or  little  How  fevers,  which  did 
not  hinder  iheiii  from  action,  and  v.erc  of  courfc  fo 
little  regarded,  that  it  was  uliiaJ  with  tlie  patient,  when 
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afked  how  he  did,   to  anfwcr,  •' Very  well,  nothing  Bucaneer. 

ails  me  but  the  fever."     It  was  impotfible,  however,  *      "■^ ' 

they  Ihould  not  fufier  confideribly  by  fuch  fatigues  un- 
der a  climate  to  the  heat  of  which  few  of  ibem  had 
been  early  enough  inured.  Hence  the  moft  confidcratc 
among  them,  after  they  had  got  money  enuugli  for 
that  purpofe,  turned  j>lanters.  The  reft  foon  fpent  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  taverns  and  tippliug-Loules; 
and  many  had  lb  habituated  ihemfcives  to  this  kind  ut' 
life,  as  to  become  incapable  of  any  other.  Nay,  there 
have  been  inftances  of  young  men,  who  having  early 
embarked  through  ncceility  in  this  painful  and  danger- 
ous profellion,  perliftcd  in  it  afterwards,  merely  through 
a  principle  of  lit)criinifm,  rather  than  return  10  Krancc 
and  take  polRlTion  of  the  nioft  plcniil'ul  fortunes. 

Such  Were  the  bucancers  of  St  Domingo,  and  fuch 
their  liiiiaiiun,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extir- 
pate them.  And  at  firll  they  met  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
ior  as  the  bucanecrs  hunted  fcparatcly,  every  one  at- 
tended by  his  fervanis,  they  were  calily  furpri/cd. 
Hence  ibc  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and  took  rnaoy 
more,  whom  they  condemned  10  a  moft  cruel  llavery. 
But  whenever  the  bucanecrs  had  time  to  put  ihemfrlvcs 
into  a  ftatt  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from  wboin  they 
were  fure  to  receive  no  quarter;  and  by  this  means  ibey 
often  efcapcd  :  nay,  there  are  many  inftances  of  finglc 
men  fighting  their  way  through  numbers.  Thefc dan- 
gers, however,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  dif- 
covering  their  boucans,  where  they  ui'ed  to  furprifc  and 
cut  the  throats  of  them  and  their  fervanis  in  their  llerp,. 
engaged  them  to  cohabit  in  greater  r.unibcrs,  and  even 
10  act  offcniively,  in  hopes  that  by  fo  doing  they 
might  at  laft  induce  the  Spaniards  to  let  thcmjive  in 
peace.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  behaved  when- 
ever they  met  any  Spaniards,  ferved  only  10  makeibeir 
enemies  more  intent  on  their  deftru(5tion  ;  and  alTiftancc 
coming  to  both  parties,  the  wliolc  iliand  was  turned  in- 
to a  flanghter-houfc,  and  fo  much  blood  fpiit  on  both 
fides,  that  many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of 
which  they  had  been  the  theatres,  were  iniiiled,  If  tkt 
7iia\j'acri  :  iuc\\  :is  the  hill  of  the  f/jajfacrc  j  the  plain  tf 
the  malfacre  ;  the  valley  oj  the  »iej/acre ;  wiijcli  names 
they  retain  to  this  day. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  ibis  way  of 
proceeding,  and  had  recourfc  to  the  old  method  of 
liirprife,  which  againft  eneniics  of  more  courage  than 
vigilance,  was  like  to  fuccced  better.  This  put  ihc  bu- 
canecrs under  a  necelllty  of  never  hunting  but  in  large 
parties,  and  tixing  their  boucans  in  tlir  little  iilands  oa 
the  coaft  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This  expe- 
dient fuccteded  ;  and  the  boucans,  by  bciiig  more  fixed, 
foon  acquired  the  air  and  conliftency  of  little  towns. 

When  the  bucanecrs  had  once  lixcd  ihemfcives,  as 
related,  each  boucan  ordered  fcouls  every  morning  10 
ihehighcft  part  of  the  iiland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coaft,  and  fee  if  any  Spanilli  parlies  were  abroad. 
If  no  enemy  appeared,  ihey  appoinicd  a  place  and 
hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  were  never  ab- 
fcnt  if  not  killed  or  prifoners.  Wliui  therefore  any  one 
of  the  company  was  milPing,  ii  was  not  lawful  for  the 
reft  to  hunt  again  till  ihey  had  got  iniclligcncc  of  him 
if  taken,  or  avenged  iiis  death  il  killed. 

Things  coniinucd  in  iliis  fituaiiou  for  a  long  litnc, 
till  Cc  Spaniards  made  a  gcntral  bunt  ever  ihc  whole 
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Uacaiiecr.  idand  ;  and,  by  dcftroying  their  game,  put  the  bucane ers 
'  under  a  ncceflity  of   l)etaking  ihcmfclves  to  another 

courfe  of  life.  Some  of  them  turned  planters;  and 
thereby  incrcafed  fome  of  tlieFrencli  ftttlcnients  on  the 
coafl,  and  formed  others.  The  rell,  not  relilhing  lb 
confined  and  regular  a  life,  entered  among  the  free- 
booters, who  thereby  became  a  very  powerful  body. 

France,  who  had  hitherto  difclaimcd  for  her  fubjeds 
thefe  ruflians  whofe  fuccelTes  were  only  temporary,  ac- 
knowledged them,  however,  as  foon  as  they  formed 
ihemfelves  into  fettlements  ;  and  took  proper  meafurcs 
for  their  government  and  defence.  See  ilie  articles 
St  Domingo. 

The  hunting  both  of  the  bull  and  boar  is  at  this  day 
carried  on,  and  proves  of  confiderable  importance. 
That  of  the  former  furniflies  France  with  the  fined 
bides  brought  from  America.  The  bucaneers  put  ilie 
hides  in  packs  which  ihey  call  loads,  mixing  together 
hides  of  full  grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks,  and  of 
cows.  Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull- 
hides,  or  of  an  equivalent ;  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two 
real  bull-hides,  or  of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow- 
hides, or  of  four  cow-hides,  er  of  three  young  bul- 
locks liides  ;  three  bullocks  hides  being  reckoned  equi- 
valent to  two  full-grown  bulls  hides,  and  two  cows 
liides  equivalent  to  one  bull's  hide.  Thefe  bulls  they 
commonly  call  oxen  in  France,  though  they  be  not 
gelt.  Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of 
eight  rials,  which  is  a  Spanifli  coin,  tlie  French  coin 
being  but  little  current,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of 
St  Domingo. 

The  boar  meat  bucanned  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing  com- 
monly 60  pounds  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per 
pack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in  ;  but 
their  weight  is  deduced,  fo  that  there  mufl  be  in  each 
pack  60  pounds  of  net  flelh.  Thefe  bucaneers  have  al- 
fo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melt, 
and  gather  in  large  pots  called  potiches.  This  lard, 
which  is  called  ma/ttegua,  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight 
pieces  of  eight  per  pot.  There  is  great  trade,  and  a 
great  confumption  of  each  of  thefe  merchandizes  in  the 
French  fettlements  of  the  illand  of  St  Domingo,  and 
in  thofe  of  Tortuga:  befides  whicii,  they  ufed  to  fend 
great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfoa  great 
deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  fliips 
that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  pri- 
vateers of  Tortuga  fit  out  for  cruifing  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the 
iflands  of  St  Domingo,  have  alfo  their  bucaneers  there, 
whom  they  call  ?natadores  or  v:ontfros.  Their  cliace 
has.fomething  noble,  which  favours  of  the  Spanifli 
pride  :  the  huntfman  being  on  horfchack,  ufcs  the  lance 
to  flrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to 
ftoot  him  at  a  diflance.  When  the  fervanis,  who  are 
on  foot,  have  difcovered  the  bead,  and  with  their  dogs 
have  driven  it  into  fomefavannah  or  meadow,  in  which 
the  mailer  waits  for  them  on  horfehack,  armed  with  two 
lances,  that  mataJore  goes  and  hamflrings  it  with  the 
firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a  crefcent  or 
half-moon,  and  extremely  fiiarp,  and  kills  it  afterwards 
with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one.  This 
chace  is  very  agreeable;  the  huntfman  making  com- 


monly, in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  f«me  turns  and  t-ucasfcr. 
the  fame  ceremonies  which  are  praJlifed  in  thofe  fefli-  *~-^'— -^ 
vals  fo  famous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  greatefl  lords  ex- 
pofc  themfclvcs  fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people,  to 
make  them  admire  their  dexterity  and  intrepidity  in 
attacking  thofe  furious  animals  :  but  then  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  chace  ;  thofe  bulls,  in  their  fury,  often  run- 
ning diredlly  againft  tlic  huntfman,  who  may  think 
himlelf  very  happy  if  he  comes  off  only  with  the 
lofs  of  his  horfe,  and  if  he  himfclf  is  not  mortally 
wounded. 

The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hideslike  the  French, who 
have  learned  it  from  them  ;  and  thefe  hides  being  car- 
ried to  the  Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  are  i)art  of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town. 
The  flota  and  the  galleons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching 
there,  on  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 
and  load  there  thofe  hides  which  they  carry  into 
Spain,  where  they  are  fold  for  Havannah  hides,  the 
nioft  efleemed  of  any  that  ara  brought  from  America 
into  Europe. 

II.  Bucaneers,  the  Pii-ales.  Before  the  Englifli  had  ^'y'"^' 
made  any  fettlement  at  Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St  ^''^•'■f'"^ 
Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fince 
been  fo  much  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Bucaneers, 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga;  and  fortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  an 
amazing  intrepidity  made  excurfions  againfl  the  com- 
mon enemy.  They  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  com- 
panies, confifling  of  Jo,  100,  or  150  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fjze,  was  their  only  arma- 
ment. Here  they  were  expofed  night  and  day  toall  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  having  fcarce  room  enough 
to  lie  down.  A  loveof  abfolute  independence,  the  great- 
eft  blelFing  to  thofe  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
rendered  them  averfe  from  thofe  mfltualreflraints  which 
the  members  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 
the  common  good;  fome  of  them  chofe  to  fing,  while 
others  were  defirous  of  going  to  llcep.  As  the  autho- 
rity they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined 
to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  inthegreateft 
confufion.  Like  the  favages,  having  no  apprehenfionof 
want,  nor  any  care  to  prefcrve  the  necelfarics  of  life, 
they  were  conflantly  expofed  to  thcfevereft  extremities 
of  hunger  and  thirft.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
dillrefles,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight 
of  a  Hiip  tranfported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cullom 
to  board  the  fliip  as  foon  as  pofFible.  Thefnullnefs  of 
their  veflels,  and  thefkill  they  ftiowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,fcreencd  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
fhips  ;  and  they  only  prefented  the  fore  part  of  their 
little  velTei  filled  with  fufileers;  who  fired  at  the  port- 
holes with  fo  much  exaiftnefs,  that  it  entirely  con- 
founded the  motl  experienced  gunners.  As  foon  as  they 
threw  out  the  grappling,  the  largeft  vcflel  feldom  efca- 
ped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neccffiiy,  they  attacked  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
limes.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  the  bitter  had 
exercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  juftifieJ 
the  implacable  averfion  they  had  fworn  againff  them. 
But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  themfelves  deliarred 
from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  which  they 
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Eucaneer.  confidcreJ  as  natmal  rights.  Such  were  their  princi- 
■  "  '  pics  of  jiifticc  aiui  rcligioiij  that,  whenever  ihiy  em- 
barked on  any  expedition,  they  iifcd  to  pray  to  heaven 
for  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  and  they  never  canic  back  from 
the  phinder,  biu  liiey  conflanily  returned  tlianks  to 
God  for  their  vidory. 

The  rtiips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  America  ftl- 
dom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  mcrchandifcihcy  con- 
tained would  not  have  ealily  l)cen  fold,  nor  been  very 
profitable  to  tliefe  barbarians  inthofc  early  l^mcs.  Thty 
always  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they 
were  certain  that  they  were  laden  with  gold,  filvcr, 
jewels,  and  all  the  valuable  produftionaof  the  new  world. 
If  they  met  with  a  fuigle  lliip  thty  never  failed  to  at- 
tack her.  As  to  the  ilects,  they  followed  them  till 
they  failed  out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama-,  and  as  foon 
as  any  one  of  the  velfels  was  Icparated  by  accident 
from  the  reft,  it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  bucancers,  whom  they 
called  iVtz////,  immediately  furrcndered.  ^iiarter  was 
granted,  if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  ricii  one;  if  not, 
all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

The  bucaneers,  when  they  had  got  a  confiderablc 
booty,  at  firll  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  illand  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil;  but  afterwards 
the  French  went  to  St  Domingo  and  the  Englilh  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon  holding  up  his  hand,  folcmnly 
protcllcd  that  he  had  fccreted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convitled  of  per- 
jury, a  cafe  that  fcldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  loon 
as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fomc  dcfcrt  illand,  as 
a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
ainong  them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  ex- 
peditions, were  firll  provided  for.  If  they  had  loll  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  afoot,  they  received  26I.  An 
eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,,  loll  in  fight,  was  valued  only 
at  half  the  above  funi.  The  wounded  were  allowed 
2s.  6d.  a  day  for  two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anfwer  thefc  fcvcral  dcinands,  the  whole 
company  were  obliged  to  engage  in  fonie  frelh  expe- 
dition, and  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fuf- 
ficient  Aock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contrai.^s. 

After  this  acT;  of  juftiee  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
ef  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  diares  as  there 
were  bucaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim 
to  a  fingle  iharc  as  the  reft;  but  they  complimented 
liim  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac- 
quitted himfelf  to  their  faiisfadion.  Favour  never  had 
any  inliuence  in  the  divilion  of  the  booty;  for  every 
fltare  was  determined  by  lot.  Inftanccs  of  fuch  rigid 
juflice  as  this  arc  not  ealily  met  with  ;  and  they  ex- 
tended even  to  the  dead.  Their  Ihare  was  given  to 
the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  wiicn 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had 
been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  fent  to  his 
relations  when  they  were  known.  If  there  were  no 
friends  or  relations,  it  was  diflributed  in  charity  to  the 
poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  per- 
fon in  wlinfe  name  the  benefaftious  were  given. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they 
then  indulged  theuifclves  in  all  kinds  of  profulion.  Un- 
bounded licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  was  carried  10  the  utmoil  pitch 
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of  excels,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuili  itiuanctr. 

profulions   brought  on.     TJiofc  men  who  were    en-  ' </—' 

riched  with  levcral  millions,  were  in  an  iailant  totally 
ruined,  and  defliiute  of  clothes  and  provifions.  Tliey 
returned  to  lea  ;  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired 
were  foon  laviihed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Spanilh  colonics,  flattering  ihcnifclvcs  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  mifcries,  and  reduced 
alnioll  to  defpair  in  finding  ihtmfclves  a  perpetual  prey 
to  thefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They  gave 
up  all  the  power,  conveniences,  and  fortune,  whicii 
their  connections  procured  them,  and  formed  ibtm- 
fclvcs  almofl  inio  fo  many  diftind  and  feparaie  ftate?. 
They  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  arifmg  from 
fuch  a  conduit,  and  avowed  them;  but  ihc  dread  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacieus  and  favage  men,  had 
greater  influence  over  them  than  the  diftatesof  honour, 
intercit,  and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpirit  of 
inadlivity  which  continues  to  tliis  time. 

This  defpondency  fcrved  only  to  increafe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  bucaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared 
in  theSpanilli  fettlcments,  in  order  to  carry  oti  fomc 
provilions  when  they  were  in  want  of  ihcni.  They 
no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminilh,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft 
at  fea.  The  richcft  and  molt  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  waltc.  The  cidiurc 
of  lands  was  equally  neglei'ted  with  navigation ;  and 
the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public 
roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  belonged  to 
them. 

Among  the  bucaneers  who  fignalized  ihemfclves  in 
this  new  fpecies  of  excurlioiis,  Montbar,  a  gentleman 
of  Languedoc,  particularly  diftinguillied  hiuifclf.  Ha- 
ving by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  3  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  cruelties  prai'tifcd  in  the  con- 
quell  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  which 
he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againd  liiat  naiioa 
which  had  committed  fuch  enormities.  The  cnihufi- 
afm  this  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to,  was 
turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  than  that  of  religious 
fanaticifm,  to  which  fo  many  victims  had  been  ficri- 
ficed.  The  names  of  thefc  unhappy  futfcrers  feemcd 
to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He 
had  heard  fomc  account  of  the  bucaneers,  who  \»erc 
faid  to  be  the  moil  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanilh 
name:  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  Hiip,  in 
order  to  join  them. 

In  the  pallage,  they  met  with  a  SpaniOi  veflel  j  at- 
tacked it  ;  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  imme- 
diately boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand, 
fell  upon  the  enemy  ;  broke  through  them  ;  and,  hurry- 
ing twice  from  one  end  of  the  (hip  to  the  other,  level- 
led every  thir.g  that  oppofcd  him.  When  he  had  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  to  his  compani- 
ons the  happincfsof  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  favage  picafure  of  contempla- 
ting the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps 
together,  agaiull  whom  he  had  fworu  a  conHanl  aud 
deadly  hatred. 

Frclh  opportunities  foon  occured,  that  enabled  bim 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extinguilhing  it. 
The  Ihip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  Hi  Domiit- 
go  ;  where  the  bucaneers  on  land  immediaicly  applied 
10  barter  fouic  piovilious  for  braudy.    As  the  articles 
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l?uc»ueer.  thcy  offered  were  of  little  value,  they  allcgetl  in  excufe, 

' ^ '  that  their  enemies  haJ  over-run  (he  country,  laid  wallc 

tlieir  fcttleinents,  and  carried  otF.ill  they  could.  "  VViiy 
(rcjilied  Montbar)  do  yori  tamely  futier  lucli  infuhs?" 
"  Neither  do  we  (anfwercd  thcy  in  the  fame  tone)  ; 
the  Spaniards  have  expSrienced  what  kind  of  men  we 
are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  lime 
when  we  were  engaged  in  liunting.  Bui  we  are  going 
to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  Jiave  been  lliil 
snore  ill  treated  than  we  ;  and  then  we  fliall  have  warm 
work."  "  If  you  approve  of  it  (anfwercd  Wonibar), 
I  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  tlie 
foretnoll  to  cxpofe  niyfelf  to  danger."  Thebiicaneers, 
perceiving  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  fucii  a  man 
as  they  wanted,  cheerfully  accepted  his  oft'tr.  The  fame 
day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked 
tlicm  svith  an  impetuofity  that  alloniflied  the  bravelt. 
Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  etfeds  of  his  fury. 
The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  dillinguilhcd 
as  on  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fufi'tred  ib  mucli  from 
him,  both  by  land  and  at  fca,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  ExUr7>ih:r,lor. 

His  favage  difpolition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
Inicaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the  Spa- 
niards to  confine  tlicmfelvcs  within  their  fcttleinents, 
thefc  free-hooters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  fuperior 
forces;  and  their  aifociatious  in  conl'eqnence  became 
more  numerous.  The  firll  tliat  was  confiderable  was 
formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
fands  of  Clones  the  place  of  Itis  birth.  From  the  ab- 
jea  Ikte  of  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifed  hiiii- 
Velf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  22  men.  With 
ihefe  he  vi'as  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  take  a  Spanilh  frigate 
on  the  coafl  of  Cuba.  He  then  repaired  to  the  Port-au- 
Prince,  in  which  were  four  (hips,  fitted  out  purpofely 
to  fail  in  purfuit  of  hiii).  He  took  them,  and  threw  ail 
the  crew  into  the  fea,  except  one  man,  whom  he  faved, 
in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Havannah,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  dune, 
and  aduriug  him  that  he  wonld  treat  in  the  finie  man- 
ner all  the  Spaniards  that  Ihould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfclf,  if  he  fliould  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  lie 
ran  his  canoes  and  prize-fliips  aground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the  Illand  of  Tortuga. 

Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
diftinguilhed  himfclf  by  having  taken,  even  under 
the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  Spanifli  Ihip,  cftimated 
at  218,5001.  and  by  other  anions  equally  brave  and 
daring.  Thefe  two  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to 
embark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and 
profitable  ;  in  confcquence  of  which  they  foon  coUeflcd 
together  440  men.  This  body  of  men,  the  moll  nu- 
merous the  bucaneers  had  yet  been  able  to  muftcr, 
failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the 
country  for  the  fpace  of  50  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence  was  taken  ;  the 
cannon  were  nailed  up;  and  the  wholegarrifon,cnnlill- 
ing  of  250  men,  put  to  death.  They  then  reimbark- 
cd,  and  came  to  Miracaybo,  built  on  the  weflern  coalt 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  didance  often 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become 
Slouriihing  and  rich  by  its  trade  in  ftcins,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa,  wasdefcried.     The  inhabitants  had  retired  with 
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their  efftdls  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.     If  the  buea-  Bucancer, 

iieers  had  not  lofl  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  *— v 

would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of 
the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  ftcretcd 
to  fccurc  it  from  being  jdundered.  On  tkc  contrary, 
they  met  with  fortifications  lately  erefled,  which  they 
had  tlie  ufelefs  fatisfaclion  of  making  tliemfclves  maf- 
tcrs  of,  at  the  expcnce  of  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  had  already  removed  at  a  dillance  the  molt 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this 
difappoinimcnt,  they  fct  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Maracaybo 
would  have  Ihared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been  ran- 
fouied.  Btfides  the  fum  they  received  for  its  ranfoin, 
they  alfo  carried  off  with  them  all  the  crofles,  pifturcs, 
and  bells  of  the  churches;  intending,  as  thcy  laid,  to 
build  a  chapel  in  the  illand  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confe- 
crate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could 
make  no  other  offering  10  heaven  than  thatwhich  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  dillipating  the  fpoils  they  had 
made  on  the*  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moll  re- 
nowned of  the  Engliflj  bucaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 
to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of  operations  was  fo 
well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed  the  city,  and  took  it 
witliout  opjJofiiioH. 

The  conquell  of  Panama  was  an  objeft  of  mucli 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought 
it  necclTary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Colta-Ricca,  to 
procure  fume  guides  in  the  illand  of  St  Catharine's, 
where  the  Spaniard's  confined  their  malefatlors.  This 
place  was  fo  flrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have 
held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army. 
Notwithflanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firil  ap- 
pearance of  the  pirates,  lent  privately  to  concert  mea- 
iiires  how  he  might  fiirrenderhimfelf  without  incurring 
the  imputation  of  cowardice.  The  relult  of  this  con- 
fuhaiion  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  Ihould 
attack  a  fort  at  fome  diflance,  and  the  governor  llioulJ 
fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  port  of  fo  much 
confequence  ;  that  the  alfailants  Ihould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would  con- 
fequeutly  occalion  a  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fhoidd  be  kept  on  both  fides, 
without  doing  mifchicf  to  either.  This  farce  was  ad- 
mirably carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
expufed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their 
duty  ;  and  the  bucaneers, after  having  totally  demolifli- 
ed  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  veflels  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunitions  which  they 
found  at  St  Catharine's,  fleered  their  courfe  towards 
the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  was  open  to 
them  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  objcift  of 
their  uimofl  wiihes. 

M  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  fleep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the 
fea  confiantly  beat  againfl.  This  bulwark,  very  dif- 
ficult of  acccfs,  was  defended  by  an  officer  whole 
extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
by  a  garrifon  that  deftrved  fuch  a  commander.  The 
bucaneers,  for  the  fir/l  time,  liere  met  with  a  rcfiftance 
that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  perfeverancc  :  it 
was  a  doubtful  p^iut,  whether  they  would  fuccccd  or 
be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident 
happened  that  proved  favourable  to   their  glory  and 
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Bucaneers.  ilieir  fortune 

"  '  fort  accidentally  took  fire  :  the  hefiegers  then  taking 
advantage  of  this  double  cglamity,  made  ihemftlves 
mailers  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  vcirds  at  anchor,  with  a  fi^fficicnt 
number  of  men  to  guard  them  ;  and  failed  up  the  river 
in  his  floops  for  33  miles,  til!  he  came  toCruccs,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  uavigablc.  He  then  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues  dillant.  Upon 
a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he 
met  with  a  confiderablc  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put 
to  flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  which  was  now  abandoned.  Here  were  found 
prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the  wells  and  cavts. 
Some  valuable  commodities  were  alfo  taken  upon  the 
boats  tliat  were  left  a  ground  at  low  water  ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forcfts  were  alfo  found  fevcral  rich  dcpo- 
fjts. 

Having  burnt  the  city,  they  fct  fail  with  a  great 
number  of  prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days 
after  ;  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a 
prodigious  booty. 

In  1603,  an  expedition  of  tlic  greatcil  confcqucnce 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oftcnd,  but  who 
Jiad  fcrved  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intre- 
pidity would  never  let  him  fufFer  the  leafl  figns  of  cow- 
ardice among  thofc  who  alfociated  with  him.  In  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  about  his  (liip  ;  fuc- 
ceinvely  obfcrved  his  men  ;  and  immediately  killed  thofc 
who  flirank  at  the  fuddcn  report  of  a  pillol,  gun,  or 
cannon.  This  extraordinary  difcipline  iiad  made  him 
become  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and  tlie  iJol  of  the 
brave.  In  other  refpeds,  he  readily  (liarcd  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenl^e  riches  that  were 
acijaired  by  lb  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When  he 
went  upon  tliefc  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
deligns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  in- 
to execution,  he  took  to  his  afTiftance  Gramonr, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen  diflinguillied 
by  their  exploits  ;  and  Lawrence  de  Graf!',  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  fignalized  himftif  llill  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  bucaneers  joined  thcnifelvcs  to  tlicfc 
famous  commanders,  and  failed  in  fix  velTels  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  efFcclcd  at  three  leagues  from  the  place, 
when  they  arrived  without  being  difcovcred.  The  go- 
vernor, the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  polls  of  thegrcat- 
cft  confcqucnce  ;  every  thing,  in  lliorl,  that  could  oc- 
cafion  any  refifhncc,  was  taken  by  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  Ihut 
lip  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  Ihcltcr. 
At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  the  building.  A  bucancer,  with  a 
lighted  match,  was  to  fct  fire  to  it  «i>oii  the  leafl  ap- 
pearance of  an  infurreflioH. 

While  the  city  svas  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was  eafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  bucaneers  had  carried  off  what 
was  moll  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfom 
their  lives  and  libertiesby  the  contribution  of  437,jool. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  tor  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  tcrmsth.it 
were  ofl'cred  them.     Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the 
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the  other  part  was  expefted  frotn  the  in-  Hu: 
ternal  pans  of  the  country  ;  when  there  appeared  on  ' — 
an  eminence  a  conllderable  body  of  troops  advancing, 
and  near  the  port  a  (leet  of  i  7  Ihips  from  Europe.  At 
the  fight  of  this  armament,  the  bucaneers,  without  any 
marks  of  furprize,  retreated  quietly,  wiih  ijoo  ilaves 
they  had  carried  olf'with  thetii  as  a  trilling  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expefted,  the  fct- 
tling  of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  op- 
porrunity. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  daring.  TTicy  boldly  failed 
through  ihe  midfl  of  the  Spanilh  fleet  ;  wliich  let  them 
pafs  without  tiring  a  fmgle  gnu,  and  v  ere  in  fadl  rather 
afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  SpaniarJi 
would  not  probably  have  cicaped  fo  eafily,  and  with 
no  other  inconvenience  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears, 
if  the  velfcls  of  the  pirates  haJ  not  been  laden  with  fil- 
ver,  or  if  the  Spanilh  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  efTefts  but  fuch  merchandifc  as  were  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  tliey  were  all  feized  witlj 
the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  counir)'  of  Peru.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  trcafurci 
upon  a  fca  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofcd 
to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedi- 
tion. But  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the 
Englifh  and  French,  and  the  particular  affociations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  projefted  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  de- 
figH  of  aL^ing  in  concert  v/iih  each  other.  About 
4000  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some  of 
them  came  by  Terra-Firma,  others  by  the  ftraiis  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  objcft  of  their 
willies.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been 
directed,  under  the  influence  of  a  fkilful  and  refpcdabic 
commander,  to  one  lingle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  impor- 
tant colony.  But  their  natural  character  was  an  invin- 
cible obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  ;  for  they  always  form- 
ed themfclves  into  fcveral  diflinft  bodies,  fomctimcs 
even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  afted  to- 
gether, or  feparated,  as  the  mof\  trifling  caprice  direc- 
ted. Grognier,  Lecuycr,  Picard,  and  Lc  Sage,  were 
the  moft  diflinguilhed  ofhcers  among  the  French  :  Da- 
vid, Samms,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  Towlcy,  among  ihe 
Englilh. 

Such  of  thofc  adventures  as  bad  got  intoihc  Smith 
Sea  by  the  flraiis  of  Daricn,  feized  upon  the  firft 
velllls  they  found  upon  the  coall.  Their  alTociaies,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  velfcls,  were  not  n.ucli  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe- 
vcral times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  agiii.fl 
them.  But  thefe  viflories  were  prejudicial  to  ilicm,  ts 
they  interrupted  iheirnavigation.  When  there  were 
no  more  lliips  to  be  taken,  they  were  coniiimally  obli- 
ged to  make  dtfcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions, 
or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  ihofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  Iccured.  They  ficceilivcly  attacked 
Seppa,  Piiebla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Rralcjo,  Puebla-Viejo, 
Chiriqtiita,  Lcfparfo,  Granada,  Villia,  Nicoya,  Ttco- 
autcca,  Mucmclnna,  Chiloreca,  Ncw-Segovia,  and 
Guiyr.quil,  thcmoft  conliderable  of  all  thefe  pLtcs. 

Majty  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize  ;   and  mort  of 

them  defertcd  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the 
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rucaneers.  figTit  of  the  fneniy.     As  foon  as  they  look  a  town,  it 

" •^ '  was  ilire(5tly  let  on  fire,  unkfs  a  fum  proiioriioued  to  its 

value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in 
batilc  were  nialTacred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomcd  hy  the  governor  or  fome  or  the  inhabitants  : 
golil,  pearls,  or  precious  floncs,  were  the  only  things 
accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom.  Silver 
being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  current 
vahic,  would  have  been  troublcfome  to  iheni.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  unpuniflicd, 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fufTering, 
atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of 
the  Spaniards. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the  fouthern 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  vi'iih  the  fame  by 
Gramont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  birth  a 
gcntieinan,  and  had  diflinguillied  himfelf  in  a  military 
capacity  in  Europe  ;  but  his  paffion  for  wine,  gaming, 
and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join  the  pirates.  He 
was  however,  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent  : 
he  was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a  per- 
fon  of  approved  valour  ;  which  foon  made  him  be 
confidercd  as  the  chief  of  the  French  bucaneers.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave  men. 
The  governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mailer  to  approve  of  the  projedi,  equal- 
ly wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  delirous 
of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad 
it  in  the  king's  name.  Gramont,  who  had  a  greater 
Jliarc  of  fenfe  than  his  alTociates,  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count more  inclined  to  comply,  and  ftcrnly  replied  : 
"  How  can  Louis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unac- 
quainted with,  and  which  has  been  planned  only  a 
few  days  ago?"  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
bucaneers;  who  direftly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack 
Campp.achy. 

They  landed  without  oppofiiion.  But  at  fome  di- 
Aancc  from  the  coafl,  they  were  attacked  by  Soo  Spa- 
niards, who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town  ;  where 
both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon 
ihcy  found  there  was  immediately  levelled  againft  the 
citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  effeft,  they  were  contri- 
ving fome  flratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  maflers 
of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was 
abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner,  an 
Englilhman  ;  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that 
he  chofe  rather  toexpofc  himfelf  to  the  greataft  extre- 
mities, than  bafcly  to  fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft. 
The  commander  of  the  bucaneers  received  him  with 
marks  of  diftindion,  generoufiy  releafcd  him,  gave  him 
up  all  his  effefls,  and  befides  coBipJimented  him  with 
fome  valuable  prefents  :  fuch  influence  have  courage 
and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds  of  thofc  who  feera  to 
violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  12  or  15 
leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  prcfcrved.  When  all 
the  ircafure  they  had  collet^ed  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  fliips,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  who  flill  kept  the  field  with 
500  mcn^  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.    His  refiifal  de- 


termined  them  to  burn  it,  and   demolifh  the  citadel.  Bucaneers. 

The  French,  on  the  feflival  of  St  Louis,  were  celcbra-  *— ^^ ' 

ting  the  anniverfary  of  their  king ;  and  in  the  tranf- 
poris  of  their  patriotil'm,  intoxication, and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
logwood  ;  a  part,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  too,  of 
the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After  this  fingular  and  ex- 
travagant inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only 
could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1697,  1200  bucaneers  werft  induced  to  join  a 
fquadron  of  fcvcn  ihips  that  failed  from  Europe  under 
the  command  of  I'oimis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  was  the  niofl  difficult  enterprife 
that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obflaclcs  that  feemed 
infurmountable  to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  bucaneers 
were.  But  every  obftacle  yielded  to  their  valour  and 
good  fortune  :  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained 
to  the  amount  of  1,750,000!.  The  rapacious  com- 
mander, however,  deprived  them  of  the  advantages 
refulting  from  their  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not,  as  foon 
as  tliey  fet  fail,  to  offer  J250I.  for  the  fliare  of  thofc 
who  had  been  the  chief  inftrnmentsin  procuring  him 
fo  conliderable  a  fpoil. 

The  bucaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  refol- 
ved  immediately  to  board  the  veflel  called  the  Sccfin, 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
too  far  diflant  from  the  reft  of  the  fliips  to  expeft  to 
be  affifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  nialTacred,  when  one  of  the 
malecontents  cried  out  :  "  Brethren,  why  fliould  we 
attack  this  rafcal  ?  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  be- 
longs to  us.  He  has  left  our  fliare  at  Carthagena,  and 
there  we  mufl  go  to  recover  it."  This  propofal  was 
received  with  general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once 
fucceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  feized 
them  ;  and  without  further  deliberation,  all  their  Ihips 
failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without  meet- 
ing with  any  refiftance,  they  Ihut  up  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church;  and  exafted  payment  of  218,750  1.  the 
amount  of  their  fliare  of  booty  which  they  had  been 
defrauded  of  ;  promifing  to  retreat  immediately  upon 
their  compliance,  but  threatening  the  inoft  dreadful 
vengeance  if  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  moft  vene- 
rable pricfl  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  influence  his  charafter,  his  authority,  and 
his  eloquence  gave  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield 
up  without  referve  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they 
had.  The  colleftion,  which  was  made  after  the  fer- 
mon,  not  furnifliing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was  or- 
dered to  be  plundered. 

At  length,  after  amafllng  all  they  could,  thefc  ad- 
venturers fet  fail  ;  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  Englifh  fhips,  both  which  nations 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pi- 
rates were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they 
had  on  board  tkeir  fliips  ;  the  reft  efcaped  to  St  Do- 
mingo. 

Such  was  the  lafl  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  bucaneers.  The  feparation  of  the  Englifii  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  :  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
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cnierpriiing  men;  andtlic  prudence  they  Ihowed  in  fix- 
^  ing  the  molt  diftingiiiflied  among  ;hem,  and  cntrulling 
them  with  civil  and  military  employments;  the  pro- 
re(flion  they  were  both  under  a  nccellity  of  affording  to 
the  Spanifli  i'ettlemtins,  wliich  till  then  had  been  a  ge- 
neral objeft  of  plunder:  all  ihcfe  circuniUanccs,  and 
various  others,  bclidcs  tlie  inipoinbiliiy  there  was  of 
i'upplying  the  place  of  thefc  remarkable  men,  who  were 
continually  dropping  ofi",  concurred  to  put  an  end  to  a 
fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  cxiiled.  A\'ithout  any 
regular  fyllcm,  without  laws,  without  any  degree  of 
fubordination,and  even  witluun  any  fixed  revenue,  they 
became  the  a/lonilhment  of  that  age  in  which  they  liv- 
ed, as  they  will  be  alfo  of  pollcrity. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  I'oKlicry  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  lo  guard  and  diHribnte  the 
ammunition  bread  ;  though  authors  are  fomewhat  di- 
vided as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifi- 
goths,  bucccllarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or 
vaflal  who  lived  at  the  cxpence  of  his  lord.  Some  give 
the  denomination  to  paralitcs  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
fomc  make  them  the  body-guards  of  emperors,  and 
fome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employed 
in  putting  perfons  lo  death  privately. 

BUCCELLATUM,  among  ancient  military  wri- 
ters, denotes  camp-bread,  or  bifcuit  baked  hard  and 
dry,  botli  for  lighincls  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always 
carried  witli  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome« 
times  mucli  longer,  during  the  time  that  military  difci- 
pline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  au  ancient  mu/ical  and  military  inftrii- 
mcnt.  It  isulaally  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet;  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Kefius,  by  his  defining  it  a 
crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  ob- 
fcrves,  that  the  buccina  bent  in  a  femicircle,  in  which 
refpeftit  ditfcrcd  from  the  tuba  or  trumpet.  It  is  very 
hard  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the  cornu  or  horn,  unlcfs  it 
was  fomcihing  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked  ;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly was  of  a  different  fpccics,  becaufe  we  never  read 
of  the  cornu  in  iifc  with  the  watch,  but  only  the  buo- 
cina.  Bcfides,  the  found  of  the  buccina  was  (liarper, 
and  to  be  heard  much  farther  than  either  the  cornu  or 
tlie  tuba.  In  Scripture,  the  like  inflrument,  ufcd  both 
in  war  and  in  the  temple,  was  called  rnms-konu,  kircn 
j(i!>el,  and  fopheroth  hagijobelhn. 

This  inftnimcnt  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  to  pro- 
claim their  feall-days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic 
years,  and  the  like.  At  Lacedxmon,  notice  was  given 
by  the  buccina  when  it  was  liipper-time  ;  and  the  like 
was  done  at  Rome,  where  the  grandees  had  a  buccina 
blown  both  before  and  after  they  fat  down  to  table. 
The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  i.'.'cciirii,  or  bu- 
c'lr.ta;  and  the  mufitian  who  played  upon  it  was  called 
buccinator. 

BUCCINUM,  or  whri.k,  a  genus  of  (liell-filli  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  tcftaceae.  This  animal 
is  one  of  the  fnail  kind.  The  Qicll  is  nnivalvc,  fpiral, 
and  gibbous.  The  aperture  is  oval,  ending  in  a  fmall 
flrait  canal.  Linnccus  eninnerates  about  60  fpecies, 
moll  of  which  are  found  in  the  fouihcrn  feas.  The  fix 
following  are  foimd  in  the  Britilh  fcas. 

I.  The  pullus,  or  brown  whclk,  whh  five  fpires 
ftriated,  waved,  aijd  tuberculatcd.     Aperture  wrink- 


uppcr  part  replicated. 


.      _  Length  five-eighths  of  an  Cutcluum 

inch.  ij 

2.  The  undattim,  or  waved  whelk,  with  feven  fpires,  i^'J"lcush. 
is  fpirally  ftriated,  and  deeply  and  tranfverfcly  undit-  ^""^  ' 
lated.     Length  three  inches.     Inhabits  deep  water. 

3.  The  ftriatnm  has  eight  fpires,  with  elevated  Arise, 
undulated  near  the  apex.     Length  near  four  inches. 

4.  The  rcticulatum,  with  fpires  fcarcely  raifed,  and 
ftrongly  reticulated,  ij  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.     The  aperture  white,  glofly,  and  den 
ticulated.     Size  of  a  hazrl  nut. 

J.  The  minimini,  or  fmall  whelk,  with  five  fpires, 
flriated  fpirally,  ribbed  iranfverfely.  Size  lefs  than  a 
pea.     Found  alfo  in  Norway. 

6.  The  iappillus,  or  mafly  whelk,  with  about  fife 
fpires;  fide  of  tUc  mouth  (lightly  toothed:  a  very 
Itrong  thick  flicll,  of  a  whitilh  colour.  A  variety  yel- 
low, or  fafciated  with  yellow,  on  a  white  ground  ;  or 
fulcaied  fpirally,  and  (omciimes  reticulated.  Length 
near  an  inch  and  an  half.  Inhabits,  in  a  vail  abun- 
dance, rocks  near  low-water  mark.  This  is  one  of 
the  Britifli  Ihellsihat  produce  the  purple  dye  analogous 
10  \.\\c  purpura  of  the  ancients.     SeeMl'REX. 

The  procefs  of  obtaining  the  Englilh  purpura  is  well  PkU.Trimf. 
defcribed  by  Mr.  William  Cole  of  Briflol,  in  r684,  in  <*r.ii.  8j6. 
the  following  words:  "  The  fliells,  being  harder  ilian 
moll  other  kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  fmart  flroke 
of  a  hammer,  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber 
(with  their  mouths  downwards)  fo  as  not  to  enidi  the 
body  of  the  fifli  within  ;  the  broken  pieces  being  pick- 
ed off,  there  will  appear  a  white  vein  lying  iranfverfely 
in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft  next  to  the  head  of  the  fiOi, 
which  mufl  be  digged  out  with  the  ftiff  jKjintof  a  horfe- 
hair  pencil,  being  made  (liort  and  tapering.  The  let- 
ters, figures,  or  what  elfe  (liall  be  made  on  the  linen, 
(and  perhaps  (ilk  too),  will  prcfcntly  appear  of  a  plea- 
lint  light  green  colour;  and  if  placed  in  the  fun,  will 
change  into  the  following  colours;  (/.  e.  if  in  winter, 
about  noon  ;  if  in  I'ummcr,  an  hour  or  two  after  fun- 
riling,  and  fo  much  before  fetiing  ;  for  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  fummer,  the  colours  will  come  on  fo  fall, 
that  the  fucceirion  of  each  colour  will  fcarcely  be  diflin- 
guiflied.)  Next  to  the  light  green,  it  will  appear  a 
deep  green  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  change  into  a  lea- 
green  ;  after  which,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  al- 
ter to  a  wotchet-blue;  from  that,  in  a  little  time  more, 
it  will  be  of  a  purple-red  ;  after  which  (fuppofing  the 
fun  ftill  Ihining),  it  will  be  of  a  very  deep  piirplc-red, 
beyond  which  inc  fun  can  do  no  more.  But  then,  the 
lafi  and  mod  beamiful  colour,  after  wafliii}g  in  fcald- 
ing  water  and  foap,  will  (the  matter  bein|^  again  put 
into  the  wind  or  fun  to  dry)  be  of  a  fair  bright  crim- 
fon,  or  near  to  the  prince's  colour  ;  which  aftcrwardi, 
noiwithflanding  there  is  no  ufe  of  any  flypiic  lu  bind 
the  colour,  will  continue  the  fjuie  if  >»cll  ordered  ;  as 
I  have  found  in  handkerchiefs,  that  have  been  waflied 
more  than  40  times;  only  it  will  be  fomewhii  allayed 
from  what  it  was  after  the  firfl  wadiing.  While  the 
cloth  fo  writ  upon  lies  in  the  fun,  it  will  yield  a  very 
Hrong  and  fetid  fmell,  as  if  garlic  and  afafatida  were 
mixed  together." 

BUCCLEUGH,  a  vilLigc  in  the  county  of  Selkirk 

in  Scotland,  from  which  the  noble  family  of  Sc.'.!  have 

the  title  of  Duke ;   and  would   liktwilc   hive    been 
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duke  of  Monmoiitli,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder, 
they  being  the  lineal  defcendants  of  iiis  Grace  :  ihcy 
are  n;\\v  aU'o  heirs  to  the  noble  family  of  Montague  in 
England. 

ijUCCO,  the  Barbet,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 
lon  niijj  to  tiie  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  cultrated, 
turned  inw.irds,  comprell'ed  on  the  fides,  and  eniar- 
ginated  on  each  Tide  at  the  apex  ;  and  there  is  a  long  Hit 
below  the  eyes.  The  nollrils  are  covered  with  feathers. 
The  feet  have  fonr  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind 
Linnceiis  mentions  only  one  fpecies,  the  capcnlis;  but 
orniihologifls  entitneratc  fcveral,  either  as  fuch,  or  as 
individuals,  differing  only  in  age  or  fex,  all  fijund  in 
Alia,  Africa,  or  the  fouthern  pans  of  America. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  galley  of  the 
doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both 
lides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This 
vcflel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made 
of  purple  lilk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords 
and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied 
with  the  ambafladors  and  counfellors  of  flate,  and  all 
the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  The  fame 
veffel  fcrves  alfo  in  the  magnirtcent  ceremony  of  afcen- 
fion-day,  on  which  the  doge  of  Venice  throws  a  ring 
into  the  fea  to  cfpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion 
over  the  gulph  of  Venice. 

BucENTAUR  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fliip,  as  great  and 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order 
of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  launched  on  a  lake  which 
is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  (anc.  geog.) 
a  town  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the 
Hydafpib,  a  river  of  the  Hither  India,  in  memory  of 
his  horfe  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed  in  the  artion 
with  Porus,  after  crolFing  that  river.  Others  fay,  this 
horfe  died  of  age,  ^o  years  old  ;  and  not  in  the  battle, 
but  fome  time  after.  His  being  branded  or  marked 
on  the  buttock  with  the  luad  of  an  ox,  gave  rife  to 
his  name  (Hefychius). — This  generous  animal,  who 
had  fo  long  iharcd  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mafler, 
had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal  regard. 
Having  diCappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uiii,  Alex- 
ander illlied  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horfe  to 
be  reftored,  otherwife  he  would  ravage  tlic  whole  coun- 
try with  fire  and  fword.  This  command  was  imme- 
diately obeyed.  "  So  dear,"  fays  Arrian,  "  was  Bu- 
cephalus to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  vi^as  Alexander 
to  the  Barbarians." 

BUCER  (Martin),  one  of  the  firfl  authors  of  the 
reformation  at  Strafburgh,  was  born  in  1491,  in  Al- 
face;  and  took  the  religious  habit  of  Si  Dominic,  at 
feven  years  of  age  :  but  meeting  afterward  with  the 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern- 
ing feveral  things  in  the  Romilh  religion.  After  fome 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg  in  1521,  he 
adopted  moft  of  his  fcntiments ;  but  in  1532  he  gave 
tlie  preference  to  thofe  of  Zuinglius.  He  affifled  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion  ;  and  in  IJ48 
was  fent  for  to  Angfburg  to  fign  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  PapifcS  and  Proteftants,  called  the  h/terim. 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  projeft  expofed  him  to 
many  difHcuhies  and  hardlhips;  the  news  of  which 
reaching  England,  where  his  fame  had  already  arrived, 


Cranmer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  gave   him  an  invi-    r.ilceros. 

tation   to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.     In  *       « 

1549,  **"  handfome  apartment  was  affigned  him  in  the 
univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy. King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
him.  Being  told  that  he  was  very  fenhble  of  the  cold 
of  the  climate,  and  luffered  mucli  for  want  of  a  Ger- 
man flove,  he  fent  him  too  crowns  to  purchale  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  diforders  in  1551  ;  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp. 
Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  dcmo- 
liflicd  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up  by  order  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  compofed  many  works,  among  which 
are  commentaries  on  the  cvangclifis  and  gofpels. 

BUCEROS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  pics.  The  beak  is  convex,  cultrated,  very 
large,  and  fcrrated  outwards :  the  fore-head  is  naked, 
with  a  bony  gibbofity.  The  noflrils  are  beliind  the 
bafe  of  the  beak.  The  tongue  is  fharp  and  fliort. 
The  feet  are  of  the  greffarii  kind,  /.  c.  the  toes  are  dif- 
tinfl  from  each  other.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  the 
buccros,  viz.  i.  The  bicornis,  with  a  fiat  bony  fore- 
head, and  two  horns  before.  The  body  is  black,  atid 
about  the  fize  of  a  hen  :  but  the  breafi,  belly,  and 
thighs  are  white.  There  is  a  white  fpot  on  the  wing  ; 
the  tail  is  long,  with  ten  black  prime  feathers,  and  the 
fouroutermoft  on  each  are  white.  The  feetaregreeniOi, 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  called  ca/no  by  Willoughby  and  other 
authors.  The  pied  hornbill,  defcribed  by  Mr  Latham 
(Sjnopf.  Vol.  I.  p.  349.)  from  a  living  fpecimen  which 
came  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  author  fuppofes  to  be 
the  fame  fpecies,  differing  merely  in  fex  or  age.  In 
f'lze,  it  was  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  crow.  The  manners 
of  this  bird  were  peculiar :  it  would  leap  forwards  or 
fideways  with  both  legs  at  once  like  a  magpie  or  jay, 
never  walking:  when  at  rclf,  it  folded  its  head  back 
between  the  wings;  the  general  air  and  appearance 
was  rather  flupid  and  dull,  though  it  would  Ibmetimes  • 
put  on  a  fierce  look  if  it  any  time  it  was  furprifed  or 
the  like  :  it  would  eat  lettuce  after  bruifing  it  with  its 
bill,  and  fwallow  raw  flefli ;  as  well  as  devour  rats, 
mice,  and  fmall  birds,  if  given  to  him  :  it  had  difTlsrent 
tones  of  voice  on  different  occafions;  fometimes  a 
hoarfe  found  in  the  throat,  moft  like  ouck,  ouck  ;  at 
other  times  very  hoarfe  and  weak,  not  unlike  the  cluck- 
ing of  a  Turkey  hen.  This  bird  ufcd  to  dffplay  the 
wings  and  enjoy  itfelf  in  a  warm  fun,  but  fliivered  in 
the  cold  :  and  as  the  winter  approached  died,  unable 
to  bear  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  fo  different  to  its  na- 
ture. Another  variety,  the  calao  (Phil.Tranf.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  394),  is  about  the  fize  of  a  hen.  It  inhabits  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  has  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a 
hog  or  a  calf  than  of  a  bird.  The  Gcntoos  rank  it 
among  their  gods,  and  pay  worfliip  to  it.  It  lives  al- 
together in  woods,  feeding  on  fruits,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dian ng,  alfo  piflachios,  &c.  which  it  fwallows  whole  ; 
and  after  the  external  parts  have  been  digefled,  it 
brings  up  tlie  nuts  again  whole,  without  the  kernels 
being  anywife  damaged  or  unfit  for  vegetation.  2. 
The  hydrocorax  or  Indian  crow  of  Ray,  has  a  plain 
bony  fore-head  without  any  horns.  The  body  is  ycl- 
lowilh,  and  blackifli  below.     It  inhabits  the  Molucca 
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i(ks,  Willoughby  obfervcs,  ihat  it  rcfenibles  the  raven 
in  ihe  bill,  but  is  red  on  the  temple  like  foiiie  kinds  of 
turkics  ;  liAs  wide  noftrils  and  ill-lavoiircd  eyes  ;  and 
that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  nutmegs,  whence  its  ficfli  is 
very  delicate,  and  has  a  fine  aromatic  rclilh.  This  in 
its  native  places  is  frequently  tamed,  and  is  ufeful  in 
dcrtroying  rats  and  mice  in  houfcs.  3.  The  rhinoceros, 
has  a  crooked  horn  in  the  fore-head  joined  to  the  upper 
mandible.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  Thcfc  birds  are 
faid  to  feed  on  flelh  and  carrion  ;  and  that  they  fol- 
low the  hunters  for  the  piirpofe  of  feeding  on  the  en- 
trails of  the  beads  which  iliey  kill  ;  that  theycliafe 
rats  and  mice,  and  after  preifing  them  flat  with  the 
bill  in  a  particular  manner,  tolTing  thcnuip  into  the  air, 
fwallow  ihcm  whole  immediately  on  their  delcent.  4. 
The  nafutus,  has  a  fmooth  forehead.  It  is  about  the 
I'tze  of  a  magpie,  and  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  Thefc 
are  very  common  at  Senegal  and  other  warm  parts  of 
the  old  continent,  where  they  are  called  tccL  Tliry 
are  very  tame  and  foolilh  birds  while  young,  infomiich 
as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  ;  but 
having  learned  experience  with  mature  age,  they  then 
become  rather  Ihy.  When  taken  young,  they  imme- 
diately become  familiar  ;  but  are  fo  ilupid  as  not  to 
feed  of  themfelves,  though  food  be  offered  to  them,  re- 
quiring it  to  be  put  into  their  mouths.  In  their  wild 
flatc  they  feed  on  fruits,  but  when  domcllicated  eat 
bread,  and  will  fwallow  almoft  any  thing  that  is  offered 
to  them. 

BUCHAN,  a  county  or  diftricl  of  Scotland,  lying 
partly  in  the  ihire  of  Aberdeen  and  )>anly  in  that  of 
Banff":  it  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  and  anci- 
ent family  of  Erfkine. 

BUCHANAN  (George),  the  beft  Latin  poet  of 
his  time,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  lince  the  Auguilan 
age,  was  born  in  February  1J06.  Tliis  accomplillud 
fcholar  and  diliiiiguiihed  wit  was  not  dcfcendcd  of  3 
family  remarkable  lor  its  rank.  He  had  no occal'ion 
for  the  fplendor  of  ancellry.  He  wanted  not  a  re- 
fiefted  grcatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Kil- 
learn,  in  Stirling-lhire,  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity  ;  and  the  abject  poverty  in  which  his  father 
died  might  have  confined  him  to  toil  at  the  lowcfl  em- 
ployments of  life,  if  the  gencrofuy  of  aji  uncle  had  not 
afllfted  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him  to  pur- 
fue  for  two  years  his  lUidies  at  Paris.  But  that  ihort 
fpacc  was  fcarcely  clapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  be- 
nefaclor  made  it  ncccirary  that  he  Ihould  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  forfakc,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of 
fcience. 

He  was  yet  under  his  20th  year,  and  furrounded  with 
the  horrors  of  indigence.  In  thisexiremity,  he  enlifted 
as  a  common  I'oldier  under  John  duke  of  Albany,  who 
commanded  the  troops  which  France  had  fciu  to  afiifl 
Scotland  in  the  war  it  waged,  at  this  period,  againft 
England.  But  nature  had  not  dtllined  him  to  be  a 
hero.  He  was  difgullcd  with  the  fatigues  of  one 
campaign  ;  and,  fonunaicly,  John  Major,  then  pro- 
fclTor  of  philofophy  at  St  .^ndrcu's,  hearing  of  his  nc- 
celhty  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  temporary  relief. 
He  now  became  the  pupil  of  JoluiMaiz,  a  criebraicd 
teacher  in  the  fame  univerfny,  under  whom  he  ftndicd 
the  fubiiltics  &f  logic  ;  and  contradiug  an  attachment 
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to  his  maftcr,  he  followed  him  to  Paris.     Tiiere,  after  rnd.ican. 

having  encountered  many  difficulties,  he  was  invited  to  ' 

leach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St  Bsrbe.  In  this 
(lavilh  occupation  he  was  found  by  the  carl  of  Caflcls; 
with  whom,  having  remained  five  years  at  Paris,  be  re- 
turned into  Scotland.  He  next  aded  as  preceptor  to 
the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  natural  fon  of  James  V. 
But  while  he  was  forming  this  nobleman  for  public  af- 
fairs,  he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger;  and  from 
enemies,  whole  vindicfivc  rage  could  fufier  no  abate- 
ment, and  w  ho  would  not  fcriiple  the  moft  dillionour- 
able  means  of  gratifying  it. 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  feenis,  ex- 
cited his  indignation  ;  and,  mere  than  reafoning  or  ar- 
gument, had  eltranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery, 
The  Krancifcan  monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but 
poignant  faiireshe  had  written  againft  them,  branded  • 

him  with  the  appellation  oi'  atheiji ;  a  term  which  the 
religious  of  all  denominations  arc  too  apt  inuilicrimi- 
natcly  to  lavilh  where  they  have  conceived  a  preju- 
dice ;  and  not  fatisficd  with  the  outrage  of  abulc  and 
calumny,  tluy  coufpircd  his  deflruftion.  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king 
James  with  a  very  confidtrablc  fum  10  permit  his  exe- 
cution. He  was  fcized  upon  accordingly  i  and  the  firA 
genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  pcrilh  by  the  baiter,  or 
by  lire,  to  fatisfy  a  malignant  refentnient,  when,  ef- 
capingthe  vigilance  ol  hisguards,  he  ficd  into  England. 
Henry  V'lll.  at  all  times  the  llave  of  caprige  and  of  paf- 
(ion,  was  then  burning,  on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the 
fame  Itakc,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Papift.  His  court 
did  not  fuit  a  philofophcr  or  a  fatyrilt.  Altera  Ihort 
flay,  Buchanan  crolftd  the  lea  to  France;  and,  10  his 
extreme  difappointment,  found  at  Paris,  cardinal  Bea- 
ton, as  ambaliador  from  Scotland.  He  retired  privately 
to  Bourdeuux,  dreading,  perhaps,  new  mistbrtunts, 
and  concerned  that  he  could  not  prolccuir  his  lludics 
in  obfcurity  and  in  fdcncc.  Here  he  met  Andrew 
Govca,  a  Portuguefe  of  great  learning  and  worth,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during  his 
travels,  and  who  was  now  cinploycd  in  leaching  a 
public  fchool.  He  difdaincd  not  to  act  as  the  alhltant 
of  his  friend  ;  and  during  the  three  years  he  rcfided 
at  this  place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which  do 
him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  alio,  that  be  wrote 
Ibmc  of  the  n.nft  picafani  of  ihofe  pofm.^,  in  which  he 
has  rallied  the  miifes,  and  threatened  10  forfakc  iheni, 
as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votary.  About 
this  lime  too,  he  prcfented  a  copy  of  verfcs  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  who  happened  to  pals  through  Buur- 
dcaux. 

His  enemies,  mean  while,  were  not  inactive.  Car- 
dinal Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the  arcbbilhop  of 
Bourdeaux;  and  by  every  motive  which  a  cunning 
and  a  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he  invited  himtopuniili 
the  moft  peltilential  of  all  heretics.  The  archbilliop, 
however, was  not  fo  violentasthecardinal.  On  enquir- 
ing into  the  nutter,  he  was  convinced  that  ihe  poet 
had  committed  a  very  fmall  impropriety;  and  allowed 
hiinfelf  to  be  pacified.  But  fortune  was  not  long  lo 
continue  htr  fmilcs.  Andrew  Govca  being  called  hy 
the  king  of  Portugal,  his  m.iller,  to  cllablilh  an  acade- 
my at  Coimbra,  he  iiiircaied  Buchanan  to  accompany 
him.     He  obtained  his  requcll;  and  had  not  been  a 

year 
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S-jchanan.  year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and  let:  his 

' X— — '  alibciatc  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  enemies 

the  monks.  They  loudly  objeflcd  to  him,  that  he 
was  a  Lutheran  ;  that  he  had  written  poems  ai;ainll 
the  Francifcans  ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  ot'  the 
abominable  crime  of  eating  tlelli  in  lent.  He  was  con- 
fined to  a  monadery  till  he  fliotild  learn  what  thel'c 
men  fancied  to  be  religion  :  and  they  enjoined  him  to 
tranilate  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verfe  ;  a  talk 
wliich  every  man  of  tifle  knows  with  what  admirable 
fkiU  and  genius  he  performed. 

Oil  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpecdy 
promotion  from  the  king  of  Ponugal ;  theilfueof  which, 
his  averliou  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait. 
He  haflened  to  England  ;  but  the  perturbed  ftate  of 
atiairs  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VL  not  giving 
liira  the  proniife  of  any  lalling  fecurity,  he  fet  out  for 
France.  There  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  pub- 
lilhcd  his  Jephtha,  which  his  necellities  made  him  de- 
dicate to  the  marlhal  de  Brilliic.  This  patron  did  not 
want  generofity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  fent 
])im  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  fon  Timoleon  de 
Coin.  In  this  employ  he  continued  feveral  years  ;  and 
during  the  leifnre  it  afforded  him,  he  fully  examined 
the  controvcrlies  which  now  agitated  Europe;  and  he 
put  the  laft  hand  to  many  of  the  moll  admired  of  his 
fmaller  poems. 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he 
palFed  into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profcllion  ot 
the  reformed  faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native 
country  for  France  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Qiieen  Mary,  however,  having 
determined  that  he  (hould  have  the  charge  of  educa- 
ting her  fon,  recalled  him  :  and  till  the  prince  fliould 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  St  Andrew's.  His  fuccefs  as  James's  pre- 
ceptor is  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached  to 
him,  tliat  he  had  made  his  majefly  a  pedant  ;  "  It  is 
a  wonder  (he  replied)  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of 
him."  Mackenzie  relates  a  flory  concerning  his  tute- 
lage of  his  pedantic  m.ijeft:y,  which  is  ftrongly  cxpref- 
five  of  Buchanan's  chara6ter  as  a  man  of  humour,  and 
at  the  fame  time  Ihows  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for 
royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with 
his  fellow-pupil  the  maflerof  Erlkine,  Buchanan,  who 
was  then  reading,  delired  them  toraakelcfsnoife.  Find- 
ing that  they  difregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his 
majelly,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  cer- 
tainly whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he  would 
be  glad  to  fee  who  would  hell  the  cat',  alluding  to  the 
fable.  Buchanan,  in  a  paffion,  threw  the  book  from 
him,  and  gave  liis  majefly  a  found  flogging.  The  old 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  rulhed 
into  the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  iter  arms,  afkcd 
'  how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  ths  Lorcfi  anointed, 
"Madam,  (fays  Buchanan),  I  have  whipped  his  a — ; 
you  may  kifs  ir,  if  you  plcafe." 

On  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  amiable  but  im- 
prudent Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  ;  and  at  his  earnefl  delire  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  his  "  Deteftion,"  a  work  which  his 
greatefb  admirers  have  read  with  regret.  Having  been 
fent  with  other  commillioners  to  England,  againfl  his 
niiftrefs,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with  the  ab- 
bacy of  CroisRaguel ;  made  director  to  the  chancery  : 


and  fome  time  after  lord  of  the  privy  council  and  privy  Buchanan 
feal.     He   was  likewife  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth  fl 

with  a  penfion  of  lool.  a  year.     The  twelve  lafl  years  Buchoreft. 
of  his  life   he  employed   in  compohng   his  Hiffory  of         " 
Scotland.     After  having  vied  with  almofl  all  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Latin  poct«,  he  conteftcd  with  Livy  and 
Sallull    the  palm   of  eloquence  and  political  fagacity.  i 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the 
former  of  thefc  hillorians,  he  was  not  always  careful 
to  prcfcrve  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  lu 
the  year  1582,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

Various  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  author, 
fpeak  of  him  in  very  different  language,  according  to 
their  religious  and  political  principles.  From  his  works, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that,  both  as  a  Latin  poet  and 
profe  writer,  he  hath  rarely  been  equalled  fince  the 
reign  of  Augullus  ;  nor  is  he  lefs  delerving  of  remem- 
brance as  a  friend  to  the  natia^al  liberties  of  mankind, 
in  oppolition  to  ufurpaiion  and  tyranny.  "  The  happy 
genius  of  Buchanan  (fays  Drllobertlbn),  equally  form- 
ed to  excel  in  profe  and  in  vcrfc,  more  various,  more 
original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almoll  any  other 
modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reHei5ls,  with  regard  to 
this  particular,  the  greateft  luftre  on  his  country."  To 
his  memory  an  obcljfk  100  feet  high  is  at  this  time 
(17SS)  erecting  by  fubfcripiion,  at  Killearn  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  dcligned  by  Mr  J.  Craig  nephew  to  the 
celebrated  poet  Thonifon. 

The  following  is  a  lill  of  his  works,  i.  Rerum 
Seoikarum,  &c.  2.  Vfahuorum  Dav'tdis  paraphrafis 
poctica.  '^.  De  jure  regiii  apud  Scotos  dialogue,  /^.  Fj'al- 
imts  civ.  cutu ]udic't(i  Barciaii,  Sec.  5.  I falmm  cxx. 
cutii  analyfi  orgavica  Beuzeri.  6.  BaptiJIes,  jive  c.t- 
Inntnia.  7.  Alcnejla,  tragardia.  8.  Tragwd'tae  J'acrce, 
et  extern.  9.  De  Caleto  reeepto  carmen,  apud Stephaii, 
\o.  Fraucifcaniis  et  Fratr^s,  &c.  l\.  Elegiw ,  Sylvia, 
&c.  \2.  De  fphera  herbornx.  l'^,.  PoeinatK.  14.  S<J- 
tyra  in  cardinalem  Lotharingiuvi.  I5.  Rtidiinenta 
grammaticei,  Tho.  Linacri  ex  Anglico  fertnone  in  ha- 
iiiiinn  verfce.  16.  h\\  admoniiion  to  ihe  true  lords. 
17.  De  profodta.  18.  Cha7tialo?!,  1572.  19.  Ad  vi- 
ros  fui  feculi  epijlolic.  20.  Liters  regime  Scotiae  ad 
CO?!!.  Botbwelice.  21.  A  detection  of  the  doings  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of  James  earl  of  Both  well, 
againll  Henry  lord  Darnly.  22.  Vita  ab  ipjo  fcripta 
bicnnio  ante  mortem,  cum  commentarioD.  Rob.  Sibbaldi, 
M.  D.  2  3.  Life  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Thefe  have 
been  feverally  printed  often,  and  in  various  countries. 
An  edition  of  them  all  coUetted  together  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1704,  in  2  vols  folio. 

BUCHANNESS,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Scotland, 
which  is  the  farthefl  point  of  Buchan,  not  far  from  Pe- 
terhead, and  the  moll  eaflern  of  all  Scotland.  E.  Long, 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  57.  28. 

BUCHAW,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederfee,  22  miles  fouth- 
weflofUhn.  Here  is  a  monaflery,  whofe  abbefs  has 
a  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  9.  37. 
N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BucHAw,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends  thediflrift  of 
the  abbot  of  Flud. 

BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turkey,  in 
Europe,  feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  or- 
dinary 
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(-  Buchom  diniry  refidence  of  a  hofiioilar.  The  huufcs  are  mean 
and  very  ill  built,  except  a  lew  that  belong  to  the  prin- 
cipal pcrfons.  In  1716,  a  party  of  Germans  fent  from 
Tninfylvania  entered  this  town,  and  took  the  prince 
prifoncr  with  all  his  court,  and  carried  them  otf.  This 
expedition  was  the  more  ealily  perfonncii,  as  fevcrai 
lords  of  the  country  had  a  itcrcc  intelligence  with  liic 
governor  of  Tranfylvania.     This  prince  had  no  other 
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Socking:- 
f.ll»ni-fliire. 


an  inland  county  of  England.  During  the  time  piior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Romans  ii  was  included  in  the 
divilion  of  Caiieuchlani  ;  and  after  their  conquell  it 
was  included  in  their  third  province  of  Flavia  Caefa- 
ricnlis.  During  the  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom ot  Mercia,  which  commenced  in  582,  and  lermi- 
natcdin827,  having  had   18  kings;  and  it  is  now  in- 


.,.,.,  ,       ,     -  .  .  ,  ^'"'^^'^ '"  'he  Norfolk  circuit,  ihc  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 

way  to  regain  his    iberty,  but  by  giving  np  that  pare     and  the  province   of  Canterbury.     It  is  U.iindcc 
of  Walachia  which  lies  betweci^the  river  Aluth  and     the  north  by  iNorthamptonlhirc  ;  fouih  by  Bcrklli 


Tranfylvania,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  peace 
concluded  at  Pallarowitz  in  1718.  The  Germans  en- 
tered again  into  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  le- 
vied cxcelfive  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another 
turn  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotzka  in  1757;  for 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  reflore  this  part  of  Wala- 
chia to  the  hofpodar,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  B«l- 
grade.     E.  Long.  26.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  3c. 

BUCHOM,  a  fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town  of 
.Suabia  in  Germany,  featcd  on  the  lake  of  Conftance, 
in  E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  41. 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth 
manufaftured  in  Provence  in  France,  which  the  French 
Ihips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  zoology,  a  male  horned  bead  of  venery 
or  chafe,  whofe  female  is  denominated  a  doi.  Sec 
Cervus,  and  Buck-Huxrisc. 

Buck,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  kind.     See  Lepus,  and  Hare-Husri.w. 
BucK-Bian,  in  botany.     See  Menyanthes. 
BvcK-Thorn,  the  Engliili  name  of  the  Rhamnus. 
BiXK-lVhcat.     See  Polygonum. 
BUCKENHAM    (New),    a   town  of   Norfolk   in 
England,  which  formerly  had  a  (Irong  caRle,  but  now 
deinolilhed.     it  is  feated  in  a  flat,  in  E.  Long.  i.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  ;o. 

BUCKET,  a  fmall  portable  velTcl  to  hold  water, 
often  made  of  leather  for  its  lightncfs  and  eafy  ufe  in 
cafes  of  lire. — It  is  alfo  the  vellel  let  down  into  a  well, 
or  the  llJcs  of  Ihips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKIlNG,  the  firll  operation  in  tlic  whitening  of 
linen  yarn  or  cloth.     Sec  Bleaching. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Biickingham- 
lliire  in  England,  (lands  in  a  low  ground,  on  the  river 
Oufe,  by  which  it  is  alnioft  fiirrounded,  and  over  which 
there  arc  three  handfome  flonc-bridgcs.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  feuds  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  had  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  fcems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  an  inconfidcrablc  place  at  ihe  conquefl  ; 
for,  according  to  Doonifday-book,  it  paid  only  for  one 
hide,  and  had  but  26  burgcdts.  Edward  the  elder 
fortilied  it  in  the  year  918  againrt  the  incurfioiis  of  the 
Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  for- 
merly a  caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  which  no 
veftiges  now  remain.  The  Ihrine  of  St  Riimbald,  the 
patron  of  fiflierman,  prelervcd  in  the  church,  was  held 
in  great  veneration.  The  county-goal  ftands  in  this 
town,  and  here  the  alTuesarc  fomctimes  kept.  It  was 
formerly  a  ftapie  fur  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  hath 
now  loft.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff" and  12  burgellcs, 
who  are  the  fole  cleftors  of  the  members.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  paper-mills  upon  the  Oufe.  \A\ 
Long.  o.  s8-  N-  Lat.  ji.  30. 

BucKJSi.H-tM-Shiri  (fiippofcd  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  Buc,  denoting  a  hart  or  buck), 


Duck 


d  oa 

eaft  by  Btdfordlhire,  Hertfordfliire,  and  MiddicVex ,' 
and  well  by  Oxfordlhirc.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
whofe  greatcff  extent  is  from  north  10  foiiih.  It  con- 
tains 441,000  acres,  has  above  111,400  inhabiiaiiis, 
i8j  parilhes,  75  vicarages,  is  39  miles  long,  18  broad, 
and  109  in  circumference.  It  has  ij  market  towns, 
viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylefbury  iht  county  towns, 
Murlow,  Newport  Pagnel,  VVinilow,  \Vendo\cr,  Bea- 
consfield,  Wiccomb,  Chefliam,  Amcrlham,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, Colnbrook,  Iviugho,  Oulney,  Rilboroiigh  ;  be- 
fides  thcconfiderable  villages  of  Eaton  and  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, and  613  others  inferior.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  provides  560  men  for  the  railitia,  fends  14 
parliament-men,  and  pays  12  parts  of  the  land-tax. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  A- 
inerdiam,  If.i,  Tame,  and  Loddon.  Its  chief  produce 
is  bone-lace,  paper,  corn,  fine  wool,  and  breeding  rams. 
The  moll  noted  places  are  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Vale  of 
Aylelbury,  Beinwood-Forcft,  Wooburn-Heath,  and  15 
parks.  The  air  is  generally  good,  and  the  foil  mofily 
chalk  or  niarle. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers  duke  of).  SecViL- 

LIERS. 

Buckingham  (John Sheffield  duke  of).  SecSHEt- 

HELD. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  uienfil,  made  of  divers 
forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filvcr,  Heel,  brafs,  &c. 

The  falhion  or  form  of  buckles  is  various  ;  but  their 
life,  in  general,  is  to  make  fall  certain  pans  ot  drefj, 
as  the  flioes,  garters,  &c. 

Buckle,  in  heraldry.  The  buckle  was  fo  much 
cfleemed  in  former  limes,  ihai  few  perfons  of  repute 
and  honour  wore  their  girdle  without  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  conlidered,  in  coats  of  arms,  as  a  token  of  the  fure- 
ty,  the  faith,  and  fervice  of  the  bearer. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defcnlive  armour  iifcd  by  the 
ancients.  It  was  worn  on  the  left  arm  ;  and  compofed 
of  wickers  woven  together,  or  wood  of  the  lightclt  fort, 
covered  with  hides,  and  fortilied  with  plates  of  brafs 
or  oilier  metal.  The  figure  was  fometiuies  round,  foir.c- 
times  oval,  and  fometimes  almofl  fquarc.  Moll  of  the 
bucklers  werecurioully  adorned  with  all  forts  of  figures 
of  birds  and  bealls,  as  eagles,  lions  ;  norof  thci'e  only, 
but  of  the  gods,  of  tlie  celeflial  bodies,  and  all  the 
works  of  nature  ;  which  cuAoui  was  derived  from  the 
heroic  times,  and  from  them  coniiiuiBicaied  to  ibr  Gre- 
cians, Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  fcuiuni,  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  ihc 
parts  being  joined  together  with  litile  plates  cf  iron, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.  An  iron 
plate  went  about  it  without,  to  keep  ofi  blows  i  and 
anoiher  within,  to  hinder  it  from  liking  any  damage 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron 
bofs  or  iimlio  jutting  out,  very  fcrviceablc  to  glance  ctt* 
iloncs  and  darts ;  aud  foinciimcs  to  preOs  violently  upon 
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Voiivc  the  enemy,  and  drivK  all  before  them.  Tliey  are  to 
Bucklers,  be  dillingiiilhed  from  the  clypci,  which  were  Icfs,  and 
quite  round,  belonging  more  properly  to  oilier  nations, 
,  though  for  fome  little  time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
fcuta  ihemfclvcs  were  of  two  kinds  ;  the  ovatu,  and  tl;c 
imbrkata  :  the  former  is  a  plain  oval  figure  ;  the  other 
oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cylinder.  Po- 
lybiis  makes  the  fcuia  four  feet  long,  and  Plutarch 
calls  them  vufnf'.K,  reaching  down  to  t'm  feet.  And  it 
is  very  probable  that  they  covered  alniofl  the  whole 
body,  fince  in  Livy  we  meet  with  foldiers  who  flood 
on  the  guard,  fometimes  deeping  with  their  head  oil 
their  fliield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
earth. 

Vot'tv;  Bucklers:  Thofc  confecratcd  to  the  gods, 
and  hung  np  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemoration 
of  fome  hero,  oras  a  thanklgiving  for  viftory  obtained 
over  an  enemy;  whofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  as  a  trophy. 

BUCKOR,  a  province  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to  the  great 
mogul.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on  the  banks 
of  which  there  are  corn  and  cattle  :   but  the  wefi  pan, 


^vhich  is  bounded  by  Scgertan  in  Perfia,  is  a 


tfcrt. 


The  inhabitants  are  flrong,  robufl,  a)id  apt  to  mutiny  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  mogul  has  a  garrifon  at  the  chief 
town,  called  Biickor,  which  is  feared  in  an  illand  made 
by  the  river  Indus.  They  are  all  Mahometans,  and 
drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  and  other  Indian 
commodities.     E.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  coarfc  linen 
cloih  ftiifened  with  glue,  iifcd  in  tlie  making  of  gar- 
ments to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  bodies  of  womens  gowns  ;  and  it  often 
ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  ferges,  and 
fuch  oihcr  merchandifcs,  in  order  to  preferve  them  and 
keep  them  from  the  dull,  and  their  colours  from  fa- 
ding. Buckrams  are  fold  wliolefale  by  the  dozen  of 
fmall  pieces  or  remnants,  each  abont  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  cut. 
Sometimes  they  nfe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make 
buckrams,  but  inofl  commonly  old  fheets  and  old  pieces 
of  fails. 

BUCKSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  mud 
not  be  kept  by  any  body  in  England  that  has  not  a  park 
of  his  own,  under  penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  re- 
lating to  ihepherds  and  country  affairs,  wliich,  accord- 
ing to  the  raofl  generally  received  opinion,  took  its 
rife  in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Voffius,  have  fome  con- 
formity with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pictures  and 
imitations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitant of  cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  coun- 
try people.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem 
is  in  form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a  dia- 
logue. Sometimes  there  is  acTiion  in  it,  and  fomeiitncs 
only  narration  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of 
action  and  narration.  Tlie  hexameter  verfc  is  the  moft 
proper  for  bucolics  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Moichus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the  moll 
renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

BUD,  in  botany.     See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUDA,  the  capital  city  of  Hungary,  called  Ofen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Buden  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
large,  well  fortified,  and  has  a  caflte  that  is  almofl  im- 
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pregnable.     The  houfes  are  tolerably  handfome,  being     BuJa. 
nioli  of  them  built  with  fq^iiare  ftone.     It  was  a  much  II 

finer  place  before  the  Turks  had  it  in  their  poflisllion  ;  ,  ^"''^"»- 
but  ilicy  being  mailers  of  it  13J  years,  have  fuffered 
t!ie  finc/l  buildings  to  fall  10  decay.  The  lower  city, 
or  Jews  town,  extends  like  fuburbs  from  the  upper 
city  to  the  Danube.  The  upper  town  takes  up  all 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain;  awd  is  fortified  with  good 
walls,  which  have  towers  at  certain  dillances.  The 
calUc,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  on  the 
call  fide,  and  commands  the  grcateft  part  of  it,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  defended  by  an 
old-falhioncd  tower,  with  the  addition  of  new  for- 
tifications. There  is  alfo  a  fuburb,  inclofed  with 
hedges,  after  the  Hungarian  manner.  The  molt  fump- 
tuous  rtrui5lures  now  arc  ihe  carivanfcras,  the  mofques, 
bridges,  and  baths.  Thel'e  laft  are  the  finell  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Some  of  the  iprings  are  ufed  for  bathing 
and  drinking  :  and  others  are  fo  hot,  that  they  can- 
not be  ufed  without  a  mixture  of  cold  water.  The 
Daniibe  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  between  this  city  and 
Pell,  confining  of  63  large  pontoons.  The  Jews  have 
a  fynagogne  near  the  caflle-gardens.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful  and  picafani,  producing  rich  wines; 
though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  fulphureous  fla- 
vour. 

This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  Hungarian  mo- 
narchs  till  the  Turks  took  ii  in  1526.  Ferdinard  arch- 
duke of  Auftria  recovered  it  the  next  year;  but  in  1529 
the  Turks  became  mailers  of  it  again.  In  1684  the 
Chrifiians  laid  fiegc  to  it  ;  but  they  were  oblige  d  to 
raife  it  foon  after,  though  they  had  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Two  years  after,  the  Turks  loft  it  again,  it 
being  taken  by  alfijult  in  the  fight  of  a  very  numerous 
army.  The  booty  that  the  Chrillians  found  there  was 
almoft  incredible,  becaufe  the  rich  inhabitants  had 
lodged  their  treafiire  in  this  city  as  a  place  of  fafety. 
However,  part  of  ihefe  riches  were  loft  in  the  fire  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  aflault.  This  laft  fiege  cofl  the  Chri- 
llians a  great  deal  of  blood,  becaufe  there  were  many  in 
the  camp  who  carried  on  a  fccret  corrcfpondence  wilh 
the  Turks.  When  the  fcrafkier  faw  the  cily  on  fire, 
and  found  he  could  not  relieve  it,  he  beat  his  head  a- 
gainll  the  ground  fcfr  anger.  In  1687,  this  ciiy  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  again, 
by  treachery.  After  this,  the  Chrillians  augmented 
the  fortifications  of  this  place,  to  which  the  Pope  con- 
tributed 100,000  crowns,  for  this  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Chrirtendom.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  loj 
miles  fouih-eaft  of  Vienna,  163  north  by  weft  of  Bel- 
grade, and  563  north-weft  of  Conflantinople.  E, 
Long.  19.  22.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

BuDA  (the  bcglcrbcglic  of),  was  one  of  the  chief 
governments  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  included  all 
the  countries  of  Upper  Hungary  between  the  rivers 
Teiffe  and  Danube,  and  between  Agria  and  Novi- 
grad  all  Lower  Hungary,  from  Gran  and  Canifca,  the 
eaftcrn  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  almoft  all  Servia  :  but 
a  good  part  of  this  government  now  belongs  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary. 

BUD/EUS  (William),  the  moft  learned  man  in 
France  in  the  ijtii  century,  was  defce.nded  of  an  an- 
cient and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467. 

He 
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He  was  placed  young  under  maflers  ;  but  barbarifm         BUDDLE,  in  mincralorry,  a  large  fq.urc  frame  of 

prevailed  fo  much  in  the  fchoolsof  Paris,  that  Budseus  boards,  ufcd  in  wafliing  the  tin  ore 
took   adilhkc   to  theiii,    and   fpcnt  his  whole  time  in         BUDDLEIA,  in   botany:  a  gc  nns  of  the  monojry. 

■  Henefs,   till  his  parents  fcnt  him  to  the  univerlliy  of  nia  order,  bclon-iiig  to  the  icirandria  clafs  of  plants 


Orleans  10  ftudy  law.  Here  he  puiild  three  years 
without  adding  to  his  knowledge;  for  his  parents  fend- 
ing for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  Icfs 
tlian  before,  and  his  rciudaiice  to  fhuly,  and  love  to 
gaming  and  other  tifclefs  pleafures,  much  greater. 
They  talked  to  him  no  more  of  learning  of  any  kind  ; 
nnd  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations.  He  was  padionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and  took  great  picafure  in  horfes,  dogs. 


The  calyx  and  corolla,  arc  qiudrlnd  ;  the  (lamina 
placed  at  tlie  incifurcs  of  the  corolli.  The  caplulc  is 
bifulcated,  bilocular,  and  polyl'pcrmous.  There  arc 
twofperics,  viz.  the  anicricaiia,  .iiid  occidentalis.  The 
firft  is  a  nativeof  Jamaica  and  mod  of  the  oihcr .Ame- 
rican idands;  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  w  ith  3  thick  woody  ftcm  covered  with  t 
grey  bark;  and  fends  out  many  branches  tousrds  ihc 
_         .  .      u  ,     '"P>    ^vhich  come  cut    oppofnc :    at  the  end  of   the 

and  hawks.     The  fire  o(  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and     branches  ihe  flowers  arc  produced  in  long  dole  fpikcj 
his   ufual   pleafures  to  pall  upon   his  fcnfes,    he  was     braiichir.gout  in  cluflcrs,  which  arc  yellow,  conliiling 


fcized  with  an  irrcfiflible  pallion  for  lliidy.  He  im- 
mediately difpoftd  of  all  his  hunting  tcjuipage,  and 
even  abftrafted  himfclf  from  all  bufincfs  to  apply  him- 
felf  wholly  to  rtuHy  ;  in  winch  he  made,  without  any 
affiftance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrcfs,  parti- 
cularly ill  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work 
which  gained  him    gicaicft   reputation   was   his  trta- 


ot  one  leaf  cut  into  fourfegmenis;  thefc  arc  fiiceeedcd 
by  oblong  capfulcs  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  The  fe- 
cond  grows  naturally  at  Carihajjcna  ;  and  rifcs  much 
higher  than  the  otlur,  dividing  into  a  great  nunbrr 
of  (lender  branches  covered  wiih  a  ri;flct  hairy  b.irk, 
garnilhed  with  long  fpear-fliaped  leaves  ending  in  Iharp 
points:  at    the    end   of  the    branches    arc  prodiiced 


life  i/i  JJfi.     His   erudition  and  high  birth  were  not     branching  fpikcs  ot  white  liowcrs  growing  in  whorl 


Ills  only  advantages;  he  had  an  uncommon  Ihare  of 
piety,  niodcfty,  gentlenefs,  and  good-breeding.  The 
French  king  Francis  I.  oiun  lirnt  for  him  ;  and  at  his 
perfuafion,  and  thjt  of  Dii  Kelay,  founded  the  royal 
college  of  P'rance,  for  leaching  the  languages  and 
fciences.  The  king  fent  him  to  Rume,  with  the  cha- 
rafter  of  his  ambaflador  to  LcoX.  and  in  ij22   nMde 


round   the  llalks,   with  fmall   fpaces  l'et\Mcn  each 

Thefc  plants  grow  in  gullies,  or  other  low  Ihrltcred 
fpois;  their  branches  being  100  tender  to  rcfift  the 
force  of  flrong  v\  inds.  Thty  may  be  propagaird  by 
feeds  procured  from  ihofc  places  where  ihry  arc  na- 
tives j  and  are  to  be  managed  like  other  exotics ;  only 
their  feeds  niurt  be  (own  in  pots  as  loon  as  ihev  arrive, 


him  mafler  of  requefts.  The  fanieyear  he  was  chofen  and  very  lij'litly  covered  ;  for  if  they  arc  buried  deep 
"     ^    '  '  rT     I-    ,_.■..    •       .  in  the  earth  tliry  will  all  perilh. 

BUDELICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  elcfloral 
circle  of  the  Rhine  and  archbilhopric  of  Trives,  frated 
on  the  little  river  Tracn,  in  £.  Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 
49.   52. 

BLiDGE-BARREi  s,  among  engineers,  fmall  barrels 
well  hooped,  with  only  one  head;  on  the  other  end  is 
nailed  a  jiiccc  of  leather,  to  draw  together  ii]x)n  firing's 
like  a  pnrfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  (lowder along 
\viih  a  gun  or  niotar;  being  lefs  dan^erons,  and  ealier 
carried  than  whole  barrels.  They  are  likcwife  iifed 
upon  a  battery  of  mortars,  for  holding  meal-powder. 

BUDGELL  (Eullace),  Ef.]  ;  an  ingenious  and 
polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Budi^ell,  doflor 
of  divinity  ;  and  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  rear  Excicr, 
about   the  year  16 "5.     He  was   educated   at  ChriP.- 


provofl  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  i  Jijo 
His  works  making  lour  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1557. 

BUDD.*-US  (J.ihn  Francis),  a  celebrated  Luthe- 
ran divine,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  Ger- 
many has  produced,  w'as  born  1667,  at  Aiiclaui,  a. 
town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  niinifter. 
He  was  at  fiift  Greek  and  Latin  Prof'elior  at  Colburg; 
afterwards  profeffor  of  morality  and  politics  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Hall;  and  at  length,  in  I  70  J,  prot'ellor  of 
divinity  at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  wlicrc  he  died, 
after  having  acquired  a  viry  great  reputation.  His 
principal  works  are,  i.  A  large  liiftorical  German 
dictionary.  2.  HiJIoria  tccUfiaJlica  V<:ttriiTiJia7nei:ti, 
2  vols.  4to.  '3,.  Elt:?»€tita  philojuphiit  pranic^r,  injlrti- 
mcntalis,  et  thcorctiar,  3  vols.  8to,  which   has  had  a 


great  number  of  editions,  becaufe,   in  moll  (if  the  uni-  church  college,  Oxford;  from  which  he  removed  to 

vcrfitics  of  Germany,  the  profelfors  take  this  work  for  the  Inner  Temple,  London  :  but  inflead  of  lludving 

the    text   of  their   lelfons.     4.  SdeBa  ji/rij  iiat-.irx  et  the   law,    for  which    his  father  intended  him,  he  ap- 

gcntium.     J.  Mifccllanca,  Sacra  3  vols.  410.  6.  Ifagoge  plied  to  polite  literature;   kept  company  with  the  gen- 

hiporico-thiologicaadthiologiamtiniverfam/fiiigulafjne,  teelefl  pcrfons  in  lown  ;  and  particularly  conirsded  a 

ejus  partes,  2So\s.  410;   which   is  much  valued  by  the  ftriel  iniim.acy  with    the  ingenious   MrAddifon,  who 

Lutherans.     7.    A    trcaiifc    on    atheifm    and    fuper-  was  firft  coulin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  \\\%  being 

(lition.  made  fecreiary  to  lord  Wlurion  lord  lienicnant  of  Ire- 

BUDDESDALE,    or    Bettispale,    a    town   of  land,  took   him  with  him  as  one  of  the  cletks  of  his 

Suffolk  in  England,  fcatcd  in  a  dale  or  valley,  and  its  office.     Mr  lludgell,  who  was  about  20  year?  of  »>.c, 

llrcct   takes  Ci  a  good   part  of  Ricking,  a!l  which  to-  and  had  read  the  claCics,  and  ihe  works  of  ihe  heft 

gtthcr  make  up  the  town,  for  of  itl'elf  it  is  but  a  ham-  Englilh,    French,  and   Italian    authors.^  now  »• 


let,  having  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endowed  grammar- 
fchool,  to  which  belong  certain  fcholarlhips,  alfigned 
toBennet  or  Corpus  Chrifti-colUgc  in  Cambridge,  be- 
ing the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bicon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  leal.     E.  Long.  I.  8.  N.  Lat.  52-  25- 

BUDDLNG,  in  gardening.  Sec  Encraktinc. 
Vol.  IH. 


became 
concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Adi'ifon  in 
writing  the  'I'.itler,  as  he  had,  foon  al'tcr,  a  (hare  in 
writing  the  Spedators,  where  all  the  papcMwritirn 
by  him  arc  nuilced  witlianX;  and  «hrn  thai  work 
was  completed,  he  had  likewil'c  a  hand  ;i!  tl.e  C«iar» 
dian,  where  hisperfonnanccs  arc  marked  with  anafir> 
;  \)  riOc 
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iJudiicll.  rilk.  He  was  afterwards  made  iinder-fccretary  to  Mr 
' ^ ■  Addifon,  chief  fccretary  to  the  lords  jiillices  of  Ire- 
land, and  depiuy-cltrk  of  the  council.  Soon  after, 
lie  was  chofcn  member  of  the  Irifli  parliament;  and  in 
171  7,  Mr  Adiiifon,  having  become  principal  fecretary 
of  lUtc  in  England,  procured  him  tiie  place  of  ac- 
countant and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  Bjt  the  nf xt  year,  the  duke  of  Bolton  be- 
ing appointed  lord-ljeutenant,  Mr  Budgell,  wrote  a 
lampoon  againft  Mr  Weblltr,  his  iecretary,  in  which 
liis  Grace  himfclf  was  not  I'p^red  ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
lions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the  utmofl  contempt. 
This  imprudent  Itep  was  the  primary  canfe  of  his 
ruin:  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  in  I'upport  of  his  fc- 
cretary, got  him  removed  from  the  polt  of  accountant- 
general  ;  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Addifon,  publillied  his  cafe 
in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  letter  to  the  lord  *  *  *, 
from  Euftace  Budgell,  Efq;  accountant-general,"  &c. 
Mr  Addifon  had  now  religned  the  feals,  and  was  re- 
tired into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  his  health:  Mr 
Budgell  had  alfo  jolt  feveral  other  powerful  friends, 
who  had  been  taken  ofT  by  death;  particularly  the 
lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  he,  how- 
ever, made  feveral  attempts  to  fucceed  at  court,  but 
was  conftanily  kept  down  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In 
the  year  1720  he  loll  2o,oool.  by  the  South-fea 
fcheme,  and  afterwards  fpent  joool.  more  in  unfuc- 
cefsfiil  attempts  to  get  into  Parliament.  Thiscom- 
p)eted  his  ruin.  He  at  length  employed  himfelf  in 
writing  pamphlets  againll  the  miniflry,  and  wrote 
many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  In  1733,  he  began  a 
weekly  pamphlet,  called  Tks  Bee;  which  he  continued 
for  aboTe  100  numbers,  printed  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 
During  the  progrefs  of  tliis  work,  Dr  Tindal's  death 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  had  2000I.  left 
him  ;  and  the  world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from 
ii  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  and  the  continuator  of  Ra- 
pin's  hiflory  of  England,  immediately  imputed  it  to 
his  making  the  will  himfelf.     Thus  the  fatyrift  ; 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleafe,  except  my  wiJ/. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fomc  hand  in  publifhing  Dr 
Tindal's  Chrifiianity  as  old  as  the  creation;  for  he 
flften  talked  of  another  additional  volume  on  the  fame 
fubjctl,  but  never  publilhed  it.  After  the  ceffation  of 
the  Bee,  Mr  Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuits, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fome 
time  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  make  any  progrefs,  and  being  dillrell  to  the  utinofl, 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somerfet-ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  flones; 
ordered  the  waterman  to  Ihoot  the  bridge;  and,  while 
the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river. 
He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly  diflracted  in 
his  mind.  Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper 
on  which  were  thefe  words  : 

What  Cato  did,  aud  Addifon  approv'd. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Xefides  the  above  works^^  he  wrote  a  Tranflation  of 


Theophrallus's  Charaders.  He  was  never  married  ; 
but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards  affumed 
his  name,  and  became  an  aftrcfs  in  Drury  lane. 

BUDINUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Sarma- 
tia  Europara,  from  which  the  more  northern  fpring 
of  the  Boryilhenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradit^ed  by  later  accounts. 
Now  Forlolia. 

BUDN/EANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  fo  called 
from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnasus.  They 
not  only  denied  all  kind  of  religious  worfliip  to  Jefus 
Chrirt,  but  alFertcd,  that  he  was  not  begotten  by  any 
extraordinary  act  of  divine  power;  being  born,  like 
other  men,  in  a  natural  way,  Budnaeus  vi  as  depofed 
from  his  miniflerial  fundions  in  the  year  1584,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difciplcs ;  but 
afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fentiments,  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  fedl. 
Crellius  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to 
Adam  Neufcr. 

BUDOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a 
bilhop's  fee,  fubjeft  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  fcated 
between  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno, 
on  the  coaft  of  Albany  ;  and  is  an  important  fortrefs, 
where  the  Venetians  always  keep  a  flrong  garrifon.  In 
1667,  it  fnffered  greatly  by  as  earthquake  :  and  in 
1686  M'as  befieged  by  Soliman,  hatha  of  Scutari;  but 
general  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiegc.  E. 
long.  19.  22.  N.  lat.  42.   12. 

BUDRIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bologncfe.  The 
adjacent  fields  prodtice  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp, 
which  renders  the  town  of  more  conftquence  thau 
large  places      E.  long.  1 1.  35.  N.  lat.  44.  27. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceyloncfe 
gods:  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy, 
after  fucceffive  tranfmigration  from  the  lowed  ftate  of 
an  infedt,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  living  ani- 
mals. There  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofcd  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird 
removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a  mile  high,  and  fix  miles 
round,  by  a  finglc  grain  in  a  ihouland  years.  See 
Sakradawendra. 

BUDWEIS,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  in  Germany. 
It  is  pretty  large  and  well  built,  furreunded  with  flrong 
walls,  fortified  with  a  good  rampart,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Pruflia  in  1744,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  very  long. 
E.  long.  14.  19.  N.  lat.  42.  15. 

BUDZIAC  TARTARV,  lies  on  the  rivers  Neiftcr, 
Bog,  and  Nieper ;  having  Poland  and  RufTia  on  the 
north.  Little  Tartary  on  the  cart,  the  black  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  BcfTarabia  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow.   It  is  fubjeil;  to  Ttirkey. 

BUENA  VISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  N.  lat.  ij.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  BonviJIa, 
and  Bonnevue ;  but  the  firft  is  the  true  appellation, 
the  others  being  only  abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  name,  which  dgwfiis  z good profpcfl,  in- 
timating the  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to  fliips  at 
fea.  This  illand  is  reckoned  near  20  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  diltinguilhed  on  the  north  fide  by 
a  ridge  of  white  rocks  that  bound  it.  The  coaft  that 
ftreiehes  eaft  and  north-weft  is  terminated  with  fundry 
banks  to  the  fea ;  but  the  interior  part  is  chiefly 
mountainous,    From  the  norihern  point  there  is  a  large 
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ridge  of  ro:ks  projcJling  near  a  whole  league  into  the 
fta,  agiinil  which  tlie  waves  break  with  incredible 
fury.  Another  point  of  rocks  ftrctches  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  i(UnJ  eallward,  a  league 
and  a  half  beyond  that  point ;  and  in  that  bay  is  the 
belt  road  for  Hiipping. 

BUENOS  AY  RES,  a  country  of  South-America, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  This  name,  given  from  the 
pleafantncfs  of  the  climate,  is  extended  to  all  that  coun- 
try lying  between  Tucuinan  on  the  cafl,  Paraguay  on 
the  norili,  and  Terra  Migcllanica  on  the  fouth,  or  to 
the  vcrie.x  of  that  iriangular  point  of  land  whicii  com- 
pjfcs  Souih-Amcrica.  Tiic  co^intry  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  La  Plata;  firll  difcovercd  in  151J  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  two  of  his  attendants  was 
inalfacred  by  the  natives;  and  pirtly  fubdued  by  Sc- 
birtian  Gaboto,  who  gave  the  great  river  the  appella- 
tion of  La  P/jta,  from  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  he  procured  from  the  injiabitants,  imagining 
them  to  be  the  proJjcc  of  tlie  country,  though  in  fadl 
they  were  brought  from  Peru. — No  country  in  the 
world  abounds  more  in  horned  cattle  and  horfcs  than 
Bacnos  Ayrcs,  where  the  greatcll  expcnce  of  a  horfc 
orcowisiu  the  catching  it,  and  they  are  frequently 
to  be  had  at  the  fuiall  price  of  two  or  three  rials.  In 
fuch  abundance  are  thefe  ufcful  animals,  that  the  hide 
alone  is  deemed  of  any  value,  as  this  conftituics  a  main 
article  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  All  rove  wild  in  the 
fields  ;  but  they  are  now  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  the  terrible  havock  made  among  them  having 
taught  the  cautious  brutes  10  keep  at  a  greater  dilhince. 
All  kinds  of  fidi  arc  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  the  fruits 
produced  by  every  quarter  of  the  globe  grow  up  here 
in  the  utmoft  perfeiSion ;  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  finer  country  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  principal  cities  are  Buenos  Ayrcs 
the  capital,  Monte  Video,  Corienteo,  and  Santa  Fe. 

BuEKOS  Ayres  (Nuellra  Sennora  de),  the  capital 
©f  the  country  called  Buenos  Ayrts,  in  South- America, 
was  founded  in  the  year  153J,  under  the  dircftion 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  at  that  time  governor.  It 
/lands  on  a  point  called  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Plata,  fronting  a  Ihiall  river  on  S.  Lat.  54°. 
34'.  3^".  according  to  the  obfervatious  of  Father  Fc- 
ville.  The  fituation  is  in  a  fine  plain,  rifing  by  a  gentle 
afcent  from  the  river  ;  and  truly  paradifaical,  whether 
we  regard  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which  ovcrfprcads 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  a  profpeft  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  city 
is  very  conddcrable  in  extent,  containing  5000  houfes, 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  others  of  different  com- 
plexions. The  ftrects  arc  flraight,  broid,  and  pretty 
equal  in  the  heights  and  dimenlions  of  the  buildings  ; 
one  very  handfome  fquare  adorns  it,  the  front  being  a 
caftle  in  which  the  governor  holds  his  court,  and  prc- 
fides  over  a  garrifon  of  3000  foldicrs.  Moft  of  the 
buildings  are  of  chalk  or  brick,  except  the  cathedral, 
a  magnificent  flrui5lure,  compofcd  chiefly  of  flone. 

BUFALMACO  (Boramico),  an  Italian  painter; 
the  firfl  who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
withfentcnces;  lince  followed  by  bad  mailers,  but  more 
frequently  in  caricatura  engravings.     He  died  in  1^40. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from 


the  (kin  of  the  buffalo;  which  drclfed  with  oil,  afterthe    BuffJo 
manner  of  lliammy,  makes  what  we  call  tuff-lhhi.  This         I 
makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  French,  Englilh,    Buffoon, 
and  Dutch  commerce  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and         ''~~~ 
all  along   the  coafl   of  Africa.     The  (kins  of  elks, 
oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  ihc 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  arc  likcwil'e  called 
hffs. 

Of  buff-fkin,  or  bufT-leather,  are  made  a  fort  of  coars 
for  the  hor(cor gem  d'aniies  of  France,  bandaliers,  belts, 
pouches,  and  gloves. 

In  France,  there  are  fevcral  mannfaflories  defigned 
for  the  dreffing  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  particularly  at 
Corbeil,  near  Paris  ;  at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology.     Sec  Bos. 

BUFFET  was  anciently  a  little  apartment,  fcparated 
from  the  rcll  of  the  room  by  flender  wooden  columos, 
for  the  difpofing  of  china,  glafs-ware,&c. 

It  is  now  properly  a  large  table  in  a  dining-roon, 
called  alfo  a  fide-board,  for  the  plate,  gUlfcs,  bottles, 
bafons,  &c.  to  be  placed  on,  as  well  for  the  fervicc  of 
the  table  as  fur  magnificence.  In  houfes  of  perfons  of 
diftindion  in  France,  the  buffet  is  a  detached  room, 
decorated  with  pictures  relative  to  the  fulijcrt,  with 
fountains,  cirterns  and  vafcs.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFIER  (Claude),  a  French  writer,  in  i6/>r, 
became  a  Jcfuit  in  1679,  and  died  at  Paris  in  17;?. 
There  are  many  worksot  this  author,  which  fliow  deep 
penetration  and  accurate  judgment;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  "  Un  Co.irs  des  Sciences,"  &c.  that  is,  "  a 
Courfc  of  Sciences  upon  principles  new  nnd  fniiple,  in 
order  to  form  language,  the  underrtanding,  and  the 
heart,  1  7U,"  in  folio.  This  collecfion  includes  an  ex- 
cellent "  French  grammar  upon  a  new  plan  ;  a  philofo- 
phlc  and  praflical  treatife  upon  eloquence;  an  art  of 
poetrv,"  whicli  however  is  not  reckoned  the  beft  part 
of  this  mifcellany  ;  "  elements  of  metapliy  fics  ;  an  exa- 
mination into  vulgar  prejudices  ;  a  ircaiile  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  an  txpofnion  of  the  proofs  of  rclijion  :" 
all  full  of  refleftious,  jufl  as  wt'l  as  new.  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works  in  verfe  and  profe,  of  which  no 
great  account  is  had;  and  it  is  rernarkable,  that  his 
ilylc  in  both  is  rather  cafy  than  accurate  and  correct, 
iiotwiihftandingthe  precepts  in  his  "  grammar,"  which 
is  really  philofophic. 

BUFFON  (Count  de).     SccCierc. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the  pLiblic 
by  his  pleafanirics  and  follies.  Menage,  after  Salmafir.s, 
derives  the  word  from  t:ifo ;  a  name  given  10  ihofc  «  ho 
appeared  on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their  cheeks 
blown  up;  thai,  receiving  blows  thereon,  thcy(»nght 
make  the  greater  nolfe,  and  fet  the  people  a  laughing. 
Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  makes  the  origin  of  buffoon- 
ery more  venerable;  deriving  it  from  a  feaft  innituicd 
in  Attica  by  K.  Eriilheus,  called  iuphinia. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  find 
denom'inaieii  fciirr.r,  ge/afiani,  min  i/cgi,ninifte/li,gi/i- 
ardi,  jociiUtores,  &c.  whofe  chief  fcenc  is  laid  11  the 
tables  of  great  men.  Gallienns  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fccond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ;  Tille- 
mont  alfo  renders  panfttnimei  by  buffoons.  In  which 
fenfc  he  obfcrves,  the  (hows  of  the  buffoons  were  taken 
J  D  a  tway 
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away  by  Bomitian,  rcHored  by  Nerva,  and  finally  abo- 
lillicd  by  Trajan. 

BUFONIA,  toad-grass:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyuia  orJei',  belonging  to  the  ilianilria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  uitthod  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
CarfofhylUir.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentatt ;  there  is  no 
corolla;  the  berry  is  nionofptrinous.  There  is  but  one 
fjiecics,  viz.  the  tenuifolia,  a  native  of  Britain. 

BUFONITA,  in  natural  liiftory,  the  load-ftonc. 
This  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lilt  of  na- 
tive ftoncs  by  the  gcner.ility  of  authors,  but  even  has 
held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and  is  Uill  worn  in  rings 
by  (onic  people  ;  though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  extraneous 
follil.  There  has  been  a  flrong  opinion  in  tlie  world, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad;  and 
that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being  put 
on  a  red  cloth.  The  general  colour  of  the  bufonitce  is 
a  deep  dulky  brown;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  re- 
fpciflinfeveralfpecimens,  fomeof  which  are  quite  black, 
others  of  au  exireinely  pale,  fimple  brown,  a  chefnuc 
colour,  liver  colour,  black,  grey,  or  whitidi.  The  bu- 
fouitae  are  ufually  found  imnicrfcd  in  beds  of  lione; 
and  fo  little  doubt  is  thereof  what  they  have  originally 
been,  viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  pifcis,  or 
wolf-tilh,  that  pirt  of  the  jaw  of  the  filli  has  fonielimes 
been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  The  bufo- 
nitse  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  allringcnt :  many  other 
fanciful  virtues  are  afcribed  to  them;  which  the  prcfcnt 
prartice  has  rejei^ed. 

BUG,  or  BUGG,  in  zoology,  the  ancient  name  of 
a  fpecics  of  cimcx.     See  Cimex. 

Cheap,  infy,  and  clean  7/uxturefor  effefliially  dejlroy- 
ing  Bi/acs.  Take  of  the  highefl  redified  fpiritof  wine, 
(z'iz.  lamp-fpirits)  that  willburn  allaway  dry,  and  leave 
not  the  Icall  moiliure  behind  it,  half  a  pint  ;  new  diliil- 
led  oil,  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint;  mix  them 
together;  and  break  into  it,  in  fmall  bits,  half  an  ounce 
of  camphire,  wliich  will  dilFolve  it  in  a  few  miimtes  : 
Ihake  them  well  together  ;  and  witli  a  piece  of  fponge, 
or  a  brufli  dipt  in  Come  of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or 
furniture  wherein  thofe  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and 
it  will  infallibly  kill  and  deftroy  botli  them  and  their 
nits,  although  they  fwarm  ever  fo  much.  But  then  the 
bed  and  fiirniinre  mull  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with 
it  (the  duft  upon  them  beingfirfl  brulhed  and  (hook off), 
by  which  means  it  will  neither  foil,  [fain,  nor  in  the 
leall  hurt,  the  fineft  filk  or  damafk  bed  that  is.  The 
quantity  here  ordered  of  this  mixture  (that  cofls  but 
about  a  (hilling)  will  rid  any  one  bed  whatever,  tiio' it 
fwarms  with  buggs.  If  any  buggs  Ihould  happen  10  ap- 
pear after  once  uling  it,  it  will  only  be  for  want  of  well 
wetting  the  lacing,  &c.  of  the  bed,  or  the  folding  of  the 
lineas  or  curtains  near  the  rings,  or  the  joints  or  holes 
in  and  about  the  bed  nr  head-board,  wherein  the  buggs 
and  nits  nellle  and  breed  ;  and  then  their  being  wetted 
all  again  with  more  of  the  fame  mixture,  wliich  dries  in 
as  fall  as  you  ufe  it,  pouring  fome  of  it  into  the  joints 
and  holes  where  thebrullior  fponge  cannot  reach,  will 
never  fail  abfolutely  to  deflroy  them  all.  Some  beds 
thai  have  much  wood-work  can  hardly  be  thoroughly 
cleared  without  being  firll  taken  down  ;  but  others  that 
can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  you  can  get  well  behind,  to 
be  done  as  it  Ihould  be,  may.  The  fmell  this  mixture 
occalions  will  be  all  gone  in  two  or  three  days;  which 
yet  is  very  whokfome,  and  to  many  people  agreeable. 


Remember  always  to  fluke  the  mixture  tftgether  very 
well,  whenever  you  ufe  it,  which  mull  be  in  the  day- 
time, not  by  candle-light,  lell  thefubileiy  ot  the  niix- 
tuic  fliould  catch  the  flame  as  you  are  ufmg  it,  and  oc- 
cafum  damage. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  even  in  February,  the  larva  of 
thefc  creatures  begins  to  burfl  from  the  egg;  and  it  is 
at  this  fcalbn  that  attention  is  fo  very  rtquilite.  The 
bed  ought  to  be  ftripped  of  all  its  furniture  ;  which 
Ihouid  be  waflleJ,  and  even  boiled,  if  linen  ;  if  Aiiff,  it 
fliould  be  hot  prclied.  The  bed-fiead  fhould  be  tak- 
en to  pieces,  dulled,  and  waOied  with  (pirit  of  wine 
in  I  he  joints,  for  in  thofe  parts  the  females  lay  their  eggs. 
This  done,  the  joints,  crevices,  cavities,  &c.  (hould  be 
well  filled  with  tli-e  bell:  loft  fi>ap  mixed  with  verdi- 
gris and  Scots  fnuff.  On  this  fubllance  the  larva,  if 
any  efcape  the  cleanfing,  or  any,  which  is  common  in 
old  houfts,  creep  into  the  bed-flead,  will  feed  at  firft, 
and  of  courfc  be  dcrtroyed  :  this  laft  will  tffecl  the  pur- 
pofc  in  houfes  where  thcfe  vermin  are  not  fo  numerous, 
by  repeating  the  operation  every  three  months. — Pro- 
felforKalm  f  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  trials,  he  f  Tif^cL- 
has  been  convinced  that  fulphur,  if  it  be  properly  em-  iaAmir'ut. 
ployed,  entirely  deflroy  buggs  and  their  eggs  in  beds 
or  walls,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  ants  on  an  ant-hill.  His  tranllator,  Dr  For- 
flcr,  adds,  that  a  flill  more  eiJeftual  remedy  is,  to  wafli 
all  the  infcftcd  furniture  with  a  folution  of  arfenic. 
See  further  the  article  Cimicifug  A. 

BUGEY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eaft; 
by  Savoy,  on  the  well  by  BrclFe,  on  the  fouth  by  Dau- 
phiny,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Gex  and 
the  Franche  Compte.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  and 
25  broad.  Though  it  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  ri- 
vers, yet  it  is  fertile  in  fome  places,  the  rivers  abound 
with  trouts,  and  there  are  plenty  of  all  forts  of  game. 
The  chief  places  are  Bellcy  the  capitaL  Seifel,  St  Ram- 
bert.  Von  I'Eclufc,  and  Chateau-Neuf. 

BUGGERS.S/c/j-^r/;,  anciently  lignified  a  kind  of  he- 
retics, otherwife  cMcdPateriui, CiJthari, -And  W/l-i£ci//fS. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Bougres,  and 
that  from  Borigria  or  Bulgaria,  the  country  where 
they  chiefly  appeared.  Among  other  errors,  they  held, 
that  men  ought  to  believe  no  fcriplurc  but  the  New 
Tellament  ;  that  bapiifm  was  not  neccfl'ary  to  infants; 
that  hufbands  who  converfcd  with  their  wives  could 
not  be  faved  ;  and  that  an  oath  was  abfolutely  un- 
lawful. They  were  flrcnuoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Ro- 
bert, a  Dominican,  furnamed  the  Bugger,  as  having 
formerly  made  profefEon  of  this  hertfy. 

The  Buggers  arc  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  under  l\\e  nzmc  oi  Bt/garej. 
Circa  dies  autem  illos  invaliiit  hxretica  pravilai  eoritm 
qui  vulgariter  dictintiir  Paterini  ir  Btigares,  de  quorum 
errorbiis  maU  taccre  quam  toqni. 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be 
ufed  for  a  Sodomite  ;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations 
laid,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that 
they  taught,  or  at  Icafl  prailifed,  this  abominable 
crime. 

ButiCER  ( Bulgarius)  is  alfo  a  denomination  given 
to  iifurcrs  ;  ufury  being  a  vice  to  which  the  fame  he- 
retics arc  faid  to  have  been  much  addifttd. 

BUGGERY,  or  Sodomy,  is   defined  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  to  be  a  carnal  copulation  againfl  nature,  ei- 
ther 
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railiiifr  an  rdifice  ;  in  wliich   fcnfc  it  comprthtv.ds  a   VaiMiug 
well  ihc  expcnccs   as  ihe  invcniion  and  cxecutiuii  oj         I 
ihcdefigii.     See  Arch  ITECTURE.  ixiVbatja. 

The  modern  buildings  are  imich  more  commodions, 
as  will  as  btauiiful,  than  thole  ol  foriiitr  times.     Of 


they  by  a  confufioii  of  fpccics,  ijjat  is  to  fay,  either  a 
mail  or  woman  with  a  brute  bealt  ;  or  fixes,  as  a  man 
with  a  man,  or  a  man  unnaiur.iUy  with  a  woman.  It 
is  faid  this  liu  agaiiift  God  and  nature  was  firll  brought 
into  England  by   the  Lombards.  As   to  iis  puni!hn)cni, 

the  voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the  txprefs  law  old  they  ufcd  to  dwell  in  honfcs,  mcR  ol  them  with  a 
;,,'''■"'"' ?"^  t>  dcierniine  it  10  be  capital.  Of  this  we  have  blind  llair-cafc,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows;  the 
a  lignal  inftance,  lonj;  before  ilie  Jcwifli  difpenfation,  rooms  built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  coniri- 
hy  the  dclhuclion  of  two  cities  by  lire  from  heaven;  lo  vantc,  and  often  with  fteps  from  one  10  another  ;  fo 
that  this  is  an  univcrl'al,  not  nuicly  a  provincial,  pre-  that  one  would  think  the  people  of  former  aj^es  were 
Our  ancient   law,  in  Ionic    mcafure,    iniitaicd 


13,14- 


ccpi. 

this  punilhaicnt,  by  commanding  fucli  mifcrcams  to  be 
burnt  to  death  ;  tiioiii;h  fleta  lays,  ihey  Ihould  be  bu- 
ried alive  ;  eitlierof  which  puiiilhnicntswas  indiri'ercnt- 
ly  ufed  for  lliis  crime  auion;;  the  ancient  Golhs.  But 
now  the  general  piiniihment  of  all  felonies  is  the  fame, 
namely,  by  hanj;ing:  an<l  this  offence  (being  in  tlie 
times  of  Popery  only  fubjei'l  to  eccleliallical  ccnfurcs) 
was  made  felony  without  benelil  of  clergy  by  ftatuie 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  revived  and  conlinned  by  5  Eliz. 


afraid  of  light  and  frcfli  air  :  wlicreas  the  genius  of 
our  times  is  altogether  for  light  liair  cafes,  tine  falh- 
windows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  fnch  has  been  our 
builders  indtillry  in  point  of  compa^Incfs  and  iniifor- 
mity,  that  a  houfe  after  the  new  way  will  aflurd,  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  ground,  almofl  double  the  con- 
veniences which  could  be  liad  from  an  old  one. 

By  ad  1 1  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  ihc  rejulation 
of  building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  Biorialny,  and 
in  other  places  therein  fptcilied,  party   walls  arc   re- 


e.    17.     And  the  rale  of  law  herein  is,   that,  if  both  qi:ired  to  be  crcfted  of  brick  or  (lone,  which   Ihall  be 

parties  are  arrived  at  tlic  years  of  difcrciiun,  agentes  ft  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 

coiifiiitiiiites  pari  pdua  filidantur,  "  both  arc  liable  to  thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limi- 

the  fame  punilhment."  taiions  are  cnadted    rcl'pifting  the  difpoliiion  of  the 

BUGlA,  a  province  of  the   kingdom  of  Algiers  in  timbers,  2cc.     And  every  building  is  to  be   furveyed  j 

Africa.     It  is  almoll  furroiindfd  with  moiuitains  ;   and  and  the  perlon   who   oti'ends  againll  the  Itaintc  in  any 

is  divided  into  iliree  pans,  Bcnijub.r,  Auraz,  and  La-  of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250I. 

bcz.     Thefc  monntains  are  peopled  with   the  moll  an-  to  be  levied  by  warrant   of  jiillices  ot  tlie  peace.     The 

cicnt   Arabs,   Moors,  or  Saracens.     Tlie   province    is  other  principal    llaiutes    relating   10  building  are    19 


very  fertile  in  corn 

BuGiA,  by  the  Africans  called  Biigeiah,  a  maritime 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  it  is  liippo- 
fed  to  be  the  SalJx  of  Sirabo,  built  by  the  Romans.  It 
bath  a  handfomc  port  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
running  into  the  lea  ;  a  great  part  of  whole  promontory     over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  that    leads  into 


Car.  II,  c.  3.  12  Car.  II.  c.  M.  s  Lliz.  c.  4.  3J  Eliz. 
c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  •'^nn-  c.  17.  33  Geo.  11.  c.  3c. 
and  6  Geo.  111.  c.  37. 

DviLDiw.  of  Ships.     See  Stii  p-  B  r  1 1.  p  1  n  c . 

BUILTH, Or  Bf.alT,  a  town  of  South-Wales  in 
Brecknocklliirc,  pleafantly  fcatrd  on  the  river  AVyc, 


was  formerly  faced  with  a  wall  ot  hewn  (lone  ;  where 
was  likcwifc  an  aquedutt,  which  lupplled  the  port  with 
water,  difcharging  it  into  a  capacioii  bafon  ;  all  which 
now  lie  in  ruins.  The  city  itl'elf  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  large  one,  at  the  loot  of  a  high  mountain  that 
looks  towards  the  norih-eall  ;  a  great  part  of  whofe 
walls  run  up  quite  to  the  top  of  it  ;  where  there  is  al- 
fo  a  caftle  that  commands  the  whole  town,  btlides  two 
others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a  fccurity  to  the  port. 
The  inhabitants  drive  a  conliderablc  trade  in  plough 
lliares,  mattocks,  and  other  iron  tools,  which  they  ma 


Radnorfliirc.     W.  Long.  3.  to.  N.  Lai.  52.  8. 

BUIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dauphiny.  It  is  a 
fmall  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  Icriile  ;  and  Bris 
and  Nions  are  the  principal  places. 

BUKARI,  a  fmall  well-built  town  of  Hungirian 
Dalmatia,  iituaterf  on  the  Golfo  di  Bikcriza,  in  E. 
Long.  20.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BUKHARIA,  a  general  name  for  all  that  vart  traft 
of  land  lying  between  Karazm  and  the  gr(jt  Kibi,  or 
fandy  defari  bordering  on  China.  It  derives  iisnam.ett" 
Biikhaiia  Irom  the  mogul  word  Btikhar,  which   figni- 


nufa^ure  from  the  neighbouring  mines.     The  town  is     tics  a  learned  man  ;   it  being  formerly  the  culiom  tor 
watered  by  a  large  river,  fuppol'ed  to  be  the  Nalava  of     thofe  who    wanted   inllrudion  in   the  languages  and 


Ptolemy.  The  place  is  pnp'dous,  and  hath  a  conlide- 
rable  market  for  iron  work,  oil,  and  wax,  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  irauiiuillity  ;  but  is  no  I'ooncr  over 
than  the  whole  place  is  in  an  uproar,  fo  that  the  day 
fcldora  concludes  without  fome  flagrant  inllancc  ol  bar- 
barity.    E.  Long.  4.  N.  Lat.  3$.  30. 

BUGIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  ii:uated  on  the  weHcrn 
fliore  of  the  Red  Sea  almoll oppoliir  10  Zidcn,  the  port- 
lown  of  Mecca,  and  about  100  miles  well  of  it.  E. 
Long.  36.  N.  Lnt.  22.  15. 

BUGLE,  in  botany.     Sec  Aji'c  a. 

BUGLOSS,  in  boiavy.     Sec  Anchusa. 

Vipers   fltxi.««,  in  b.itany.     See  Echiitm. 

BUILDING,  a  labric  erciiltd  I'V  an,  either  for  de- 
votion, magnificence,  or  conveniency. 

Bunri  NC  is  allouftd  for  the  artoit  eonflruftin^and 


fciences  to  po  inio  Bukhiria.  Hence  this  nsine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  10  it  by  the  Mogul,  who  un- 
der J- ngiiiz  Khan  conquered  ihe  country.  It  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Mtvara/mtir, 
which  is  little  other  than  a  tranllation  ol  the  wonl 
Tranfoxan.i,  the  name  formcily  given  to  ihcfc  pro- 
vinces. 

This  region  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Buk- 
haria. 

Crttit  D^H'uriit  (which  ferms  to  comprebenJ  the 
Sogi/inua  and  Bufiridiiit  of  the  -iicirtil  Greeks  and 
Rimians  with  ihtir  dtpendrncirO  '»  fmuifd  between 
the  34'h  and  46lh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  76th  and  Q2d  degrees  of  call  longiiude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  br  the  river  Sir,  »h  tli  fcpa- 
r*tcb  it  from  tbc  dociinions  uf  ilie  Eli.!hi  or  Kilmucl  > ; 

the 
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Kiikharii.' the  kiiigtiom  of  Kajhgar  in  Little  Biikharia,  on    the 

'       "^ '  ea(l  ;    by  the  dominiinis  of  the  great  Mogul  and  Prr- 

fia  on  the  fouih  ;  and  by  the  country  of  Karazm  on 
the  weft:  being  about  770  miles  long  from  wtfl  to 
eaft,  and  730  miles  broad  from  fontli  to  north.  It  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  fertile  country  ;  the  mountains 
abound  with  the  richcft  mines;  the  valleys  are  of  an 
aftonilhing  fertility  in  all  forts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  ;  (he 
fields  are  covered  with  grafs  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  filh  ;  and  wood,  which  is 
fcarcc  over  all  Grand  Tartary,  is  liere  in  great  plenty. 
But  all  thefc  benefits  arc  of  little  life  to  the  Tartar  in- 
liabitants,  who  arc  nniurally  fo  lazy,  that  they  would 
rather  go  rob  and  kill  their  neighbours,  than  apply 
themfclves  to  improve  tlie  benefits  wliich  nature  lb  li- 
berally oflcrs  them.  This  country  is  divided  in'.o  three 
large  provinces,  viz.  Bukharia  proper,  Samarcand,  and 
Calk  ;  each  of  whicli  generally  has  its  proper  khan. 
The  province  of  Bukharia  proper  is  ihe  moll  wtftern 
of  the  three  ;  having  on  the  weft  Karazm,  on  the 
north  a  defert,  called  by  the  Arabs  Caznah,  on  the  call 
the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  on  the  foiith  the  river 
Amu.  It  may  be  about  ^90  miles  long,  and  320 
broad.  The  towns  are  Bokhara,  Zam,  Wardanfi,  Ka- 
rakul, Siunjbala,  KarQii,  Zaijui,  Ncrfem,  Karmina, 
&c. 

Little  Bukharia  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  in 
dimenlions  than  the  other,  for  in  reality  it  is  larger  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
bcauiy  of  its  cities,  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  &c.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  deferts:  it  has  on  the  weft.  Great  Bukha- 
ria ;  on  the  north,  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks  ;  on 
the  eafl,  that  of  the  Moguls  fubjei?!  to  China  ;  on  the 
fouth,  Thibet,  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  China.  It 
is  fituated  between  the  93d  and  ii8th  degrees  of  eaft 
longiiude,  and  between  35°.  30'.  and  45°  of  north  la- 
titude ;  being  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  850 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouih  580:  but  if 
its  dimenfions  be  taken  according  to  its  femicircular 
courfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-eall,  its  length  will 
be  1200  miles.  It  is  fufficienily  populous  and  fertile  ; 
but  the  great  elevation  o(  its  land,  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  mountains  which  bound  it  in  feveral  parts,  par 
licidarly  towards  the  fouth,  renders  it  much  colder 
than  from  its  fituation  might  iiatnrally  be  cxpefted. 
It  is  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver  ;  but  the  in- 
liabiianls  reap  little  benefit  by  thcni,  becaufe  neither 
the  EUiths  nor  Kalmucks,  who  are  maftcrs  of  the 
country,  nor  the  Bukhars,  care  to  work  in  them.  Ne- 
vcrihclefs,  they  gather  abundance  of  gold  from  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  from  hence  comes  all  that  gold  duft 
which  the  Bukhars  carry  into  India,  China,  and  Sibe- 
ria. Much  mufk  is  likewife  found  in  this  country  ; 
aiKl  all  forts  of  precious  ftones,  even  diamonds  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  art  of  either  cutting  or 
poliOring  them. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  Great  and  Little  Bukharia, 
are  generally  thofe  people  called  Bukhars.  They  are 
commonly  fun-burned  and  black-haired  ;  although  fome 
of  them  arc  very  fair,  handfome,and  well  made.  They 
do  not  want  politenefs,  and  arc  addifted  to  commerce  ; 
which  they  carry  on  with  China,  the  Indies,  Pcrfia,  and 
Ruflla  :  but  thofe  who  deal  with  them  will  be  fure  of 
being  over- reached,  if  they  do  not  take  great  care.  The 


habits  of  the  men  differ  very  little  ficm  thofe  of  the  Bukharia. 

Tartars.     Their  girdles  are  like  thofe  of  the  Poles.  *" — ^ ' 

The  garments  of  the  women  differ  in  nothing  from 
thofe  of  the  men,  and  are  commonly  quilted  with  cot- 
ton. They  wear  bobs  in  their  tars,  12  inches  long  ; 
part  and  twift  their  hair  in  trefles,  which  they  lengthen 
with  black  ribbands  embroidered  wiih  gold  or  iilver, 
and  v\ith  great  talfcls  of  filk  and  filver,  which  hang 
down  to  their  heels  ;  three  other  tufts  of  a  fmallcr  fize 
cover  their  brealls.  Both  fexcs  carry  about  with  them 
prayers  written  by  their  pricfts,  which  they  keep  in  a 
fmall  leathern  purfe  by  way  of  relics.  The  girls,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  tinge  their  nails  red  with  the  juice 
of  an  herb  called  by  them  kena:  they  dry  and  pulverize 
it ;  then  mixing  it  with  powi^er  alluni,  expofe  it  in  the 
air  for  24  liours  before  they  iifc  it,  and  the  colour  laf.s 
a  long  time.  Both  ftxes  wear  clofe  breeches,  and  boots 
of  lltiflia  leather,  very  light,  and  without  heels,  or 
leather  folcs  ;  patting  on  galloches,  or  high-liceled  flip- 
pers like  the  Turks,  when  they  go  abroad.  They  wear 
alfo  the  fame  fort  of  bonnets  and  covering  for  the  head  ; 
only  the  women  fet  ofTtheirs  with  trinkets,  fmall  pieces 
of  money,  and  Chinefe  pearls.  Wives  are  diflinguifhed 
from  inaids  by  a  long  piece  of  linen  Worn  under  their 
bonnets;  which  folding  round  the  neck,  they  tie  in  a 
knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of  it  hangs  down  to  the 
wairt. 

The  Bukhar  houfes  are  of  ftone,  and  pretty  good  ; 
but  their  moveables  coiifill  moftly  of  fome  China  trunks 
plated  with  iron.  Upon  thefe,  in  the  day-time,  they 
fpread  the  quilts  they  hare  made  ufc  of  at  night,  and 
cover  them  with  a  cotton  carpet  of  various  colours. 
They  have  likewife  a  curtain  fprigged  with  flowers  and 
various  figures  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  bedftead  half  a  yard  high, 
and  four  yards  long,  which  is  hidden  in  the  day-time 
with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about  iheir  victuals  ; 
which  are  dreffed  in  the  mailer's  chamber  by  his  (laves, 
whom  the  Bukhars  either  take  or  buy  from  the  Ruf- 
fians, Kalmucks,  or  other  neighbours.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  there  are  in  the  chamber,  according  to  the  large- 
ncfs  of  the  family,  feveral  iron  pots,  fet  in  a  kind  of 
range  neara  chimney.  Some  have  little  ovens,  made, 
like  the  reft  of  the  walls,  with  a  ftiff  clay  or  bricks. 
Their  utenfils  confift  of  fome  plates  and  porringers 
made  of  Cagua  wood  or  of  China,  and  fome  copper 
vcffels.  A  piece  of  coloured  calico  fervcs  them  inftead 
of  table  cloth  and  napkins.  They  ufe  neither  chairs 
nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks  ;  but  fit  crofs-legged  on 
the  ground  ;  and  the  meat  being  ferved  up,  they  pull 
it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  Their  fpoons  refcnible 
our  Wooden  ladles.  Their  ufual  food  is  minced  meats, 
of  which  they  make  pies  of  the  form  of  a  half-moon  : 
thefe  fervc  for  provifion  when  the  Bukhars  go  long 
journeys,  efpccially  in  winter.  They  carry  them  in  a 
bag,  having  firft  expofed  them  to  the  froft  ;  and  when 
boiled  in  water,  they  make  very  good  broth.  Tea  is 
their  common  drink,  of  which  they  have  a  black  fort 
prepared  with  milk,/alt,  and  butter;  eating  bread  with 
it,  when  they  have  any. 

As  the  Bukhars  buy  their  wives,  paying  for  them 
more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfomenefs  ;  fo  the 
fureft  way  to  be  rich  is  to  have  many  daughters.  The 
perfons  10  be  married  muft  not  fee  or  fpeak  to  each 
other  from  the  lime  of  their  contraift  to  the  day  of 
marriage.  This  is  celebrated  with  three  days  feafling, 

as 
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Bukharii.  33  they  elo  great  annual  feftivals.    The  evening  before 

' ^ 'the  wcdJing,  a  conpmy  of  young  girls  meet  at  ilic 

bride's  hoiife,  and  divert  ihemfclvcs  till  midnight,  play- 
ing, dancing,  an.i  linging.  Next  morning  the  guclls 
allemble,  and  help  her  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony. 
Then,  noiicc  being  given  to  the  bridegroom,  he  ar- 
rives loon  after,  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  of  iiis 
relations  and  friends.  Thefc  are  followed  by  fonie 
playing  on  flutes,  and  by  an  Jius  (a  kind  of  priclt), 
who  fings,  while  he  bcais  two  little  timbrels.  Tiie 
bridegroom  then  makesahorfc-race  ;  which  beinc  end- 
ed, he  dillribjtes  the  prizes,  fix,  eight,  or  twelve,  in 
number,  according  to  his  ability.  They  confill  of  da- 
raalks,  fables,  fox-(kins,  calico,  or  the  like.  The  par- 
ties do  not  fee  each  other  while  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny is  performing,  but  anfwcr  at  a  dilhnce  to  the  qacf- 
tions  afked  by  the  prielK  As  foon  as  it  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  returns  home  with  his  company  ;  and  after 
dinner  carries  them  to  the  bride's  houfc,  and  obtains 
leave  to  fpeak  to  her.  This  done,  he  goes  back,  and 
returns  again  in  the  evening,  when  he  finds  her  in  bed  ; 
and,  in  pre  fence  of  all  the  women,  lays  himfclf  down 
by  her  in  his  clothes,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
fame  farce  is  afted  for  three  days  fuccelfivcly  ;  but  the 
third  night  he  paflls  with  her  entirely,  and  the  next 
day  carries  her  liome. 

Although  the  prevailing  religion  throughout  all 
Little  Bukharia,  is  the  Mahometan,  yet  all  others  en- 
joy a  perfect  toleration.  The  Bukhars  fay  that  God 
firit  communicated  the  koran  to  mankind  by  Mofcs 
and  the  prophets;  that  afterwards  Mahomet  explained, 
and  drew  a  moral  from  it,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
receive  and  praftifc.  They  hold  Chrill  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  have  no  notion  of  his  fufieringf.  Yet  ihcy  believe 
in  the  refurredion,  but  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  any 
mortal  flull  be  eternally  damned  :  on  they  contrary,  they 
believe,  that  as  the  diemons  led  them  into  Un,  ib  the 
pnnilhment  will  fall  on  them.  They  believe  moreover, 
that  at  the  lall  day  every  thing  but  God  will  be  anni- 
hilated; and,  confequcntly,  that  all  creatures,  the 
devils,  angels,  and  Chrift  himfclf,  will  die.  Likewife, 
that,  after  the  rcfurrcftion,  all  men,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  elcft,  will  be  purified  or  challifcd  by  fire,  everyone 
according  to  his  fins,  which  will  be  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance. They  fay  there  will  be  eight  different  paradifes 
for  the  good  ;  and  fcven  hells,  where  finners  are  to  be 
purilTcd  by  fire  ;  that  thofe  who  will  futTcr  mort,  arc 
liars,  cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind  :  that  the  cleft 
who  do  not  feel  the  fire  will  be  chofen  from  the  good ; 
t//s.  oneoutof  lOO  men,  and  one  out  of  looo  women  ; 
which  little  troop  will  be  carried  into  one  of  the  para- 
difes, where  they  fliall  enjoy  all  manner  of  felicity,  till 
it  fliall  pleafe  God  to  create  a  new  world.  It  is  a  fni, 
according  to  them,  to  fay,  tJiat  God  is  in  heaven. 
God,  fay  they,  is  every  where  ;  and  therefore  it  dero- 
gates from  his  omniprefcnce  to  fay  that  he  is  confined 
to  any  particular  place.  They  keep  an  annual  fall  of 
30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  miildlc  of  Au- 
guft,  during  which  time  they  taftc  nothing  all  day;  but 
eat  twice  in  the  night,  at  fnn-fet  and  midnight ;  nor 
do  they  drink  any  thing  but  tea,  all  llrong  liquors  be- 
ing forbidden.  Whoever  tranfgrelfes  thele  ordinances 
is  obliged  to  emancipate  his  molb  valuable  llave,  or  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  60  people  ;  he  is  likewife  to 
icceivc  85  Arokes  on  the  back  with  a  leathern  ftrap 
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called  liitra.  The  common  people,  however,  do  net 
obfervc  this  fall  exactly,  and  workmen  arc  allowed  10 
cat  in  the  daytime.  The  B.ikhars  fjy  prayers  five 
tiiiies  a-day  ;  before  morning,  towards  noon,  afternoon, 
at  fun-fct,  anJ  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night. 

Jenghis  Khan,  who  conquered  boih  the  Bukharias 
from  the  Arabs,  left  the  empire  of  ihcm  to  his  foil  Ji- 
gai.iy  Khan.  Kc  died  in  the  year  1240,  and  left  the 
government  to  his  Ion  Kara  Kulaku,  and  of  Little 
Bukharia  to  another  called  y^mr,/  Khoja  Khan.  A  long 
fuccellion  of  khans  is  cnumcritcd  in  each  of  ihefc  fa- 
milies,  but  their  hiflory  contains  no  intcrefting  parti- 
culars. They  are  long  llnce  extind,  and  the  Kalmuck 
Tartars  are  nialUrs  of  the  country. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  ccclefullical,  and  the  fecond  of  the  civil, 
year  ;  it  hss  fince  been  called  Marjhcvan,  and  anfwcrs 
to  our  0(!-lobcr. 

BULAC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fitiiatrd  on  the  eartern 
/liorc  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  well  of  Grand 
Cairo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contains  about 
4000  families.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the 
vell'els  going  up  and  down  the  Nile  make  fomc  (Uy 
here.  It  is  alio  at  this  place  that  ihcy  cut  the  banks 
of  the  river  every  year,  in  order  to  fill  iheir  canals  and 
overflow  the  neighbouring  grounds,  without  which  the 
foil  would  produce  neither  grain  nor  herbage,  t.  Long. 
32.  N.  Lat.  30. 

BULAKO,  a  muficalinftrument,  conliHing  of  feve- 
ral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  with  thongs  ol  Icaibcr, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  intcrnicc  between  each  p  pc.  Ir 
is  ufcd  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter ;  the  f-r(l  who  In- 
troduced (among  the  Greeks  at  leall)  diiiereni  colours 
in  the  fame  picture.     He  tiourilhed  74O  B.  C. 

BULB,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  kind  o^  large 
bud,  generally  produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or 
near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  htncc  dtno- 
niinated  bulbous. 

A  bulb  is  defined  by  Linnxus  to  be  a  fpecifs  of  hy- 
bcrnaculuMi,  produced  upon  the  dffcending  caudcx  or 
root ;  confiding  of  ftipulae,  peiioli,  the  rudiments  of  the 
former  leaves,  and  fcalcs  or  bark. 

To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  every  bud  contains,  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  every  refpecl  limilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon 
which  it  is  feated.  Plants  therefore  are  prrpeiuaied 
in  the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  feeds;  and  the  Ipccies 
may  be  renewed  with  equal  efficacy  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable  of 
which  the  bud  is  compofed,  are  inclofed,  and  during 
the  feveriiies  of  winter  defended  from  cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  hard  bark  or  rind  which  ge- 
nerally conlills  of  a  number  of  fcales  placed  over  each 
other  like  tiles,  and  fadened  together  by  means  of  a 
tenacious,  refnioiis,  and  frequrnily  odoriferous,  fub- 
fiance.  Thus  defended,  the  buds  remain  upon  different 
parts  of  the  mother  plant,  till  the  enfuing  fpring';  and 
are,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  denominated  by 
Linnxus  the  hybernatuluui  or  winter  quarters  of  the  fu- 
ture vegetable. 

With  rcfpe>;l  to  their  place,  buJs  ar«  fituatcj  either 
uixin  the  Hem  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots:  the 
former  arc  rtylcd  ^f  ••«w.r  or  buds  properly  fu  called  ; 
but  as  ihcy  Aiblifl  feveral  years  by  their  rcot5,  may  De 
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Barb,      furnifhed  with  tlie  other  fpccies  of  hyhernaciilum,  called 

' — " '  bulbs,  which,  according  to  the  dtlinitioii,  arc  I'catcd 

u}>on  the  dcfcciiding  crf/^(/o'x  or  root. 

Again,  trees  which  arc  perennial,  with  a  woody  and 
durable  Item  or  tunk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or 
gemma:,  but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what 
we  generally  call  the  root,  is  ia  latl  a  bulb  or  hybcrna- 
co'.um,  which  inclofes  and  lecurcs  the  embryo  or 
future  Ihoot. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obfcrved  a 
flefliy  knob  or  tubercle,  from  whence  proceed  a  nurji- 
ber  of  libres  or  threads.  This  knob,  with  the  fibres 
attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
iilg,  the  true  root;  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  flem,  which  alter  the 
bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  limes,  it  pc- 
rillics;  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  lidcs  a  num- 
ber of  fnialler  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetuating  the 
fpecies. 

One  part  of  Linnxus's  definition  Hill  remains  ob- 
fcure.  The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compoftd  ot  tlic  remains 
or  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves  ot  the  plant ;  e  nidi- 
!/ieiifonii/i  fol't!inrr/i  pra-ienloru?!!. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  buds  contain  the  ru- 
diments of  the  fuiurc  leaves;  hut  how  can  bulbs  be  faid 
to  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  that,  to  all  appear- 
ance, are  already  perilhed?  To  explain  this,  Itt  it  be 
obfcrved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  botanills, 
the  root,  in  a  very  great  number  ot  perennial  herbs,  is 
annually  renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk  or  Ifalk 
itfelf;  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly  faid  to 
dcfccnd. 

In  the  perennials  allndtd  to,  the  balls  of  the  flalk 
continually,  and  by  infenfible  degrees,  defcrnds  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a  true 
root  ;  which  root,  by  the  continuance  ol  the  faid  mo- 
tion of  the  flalk,  alfo  defcends;  and  thus,  according  to 
the  durablencfs  of  its  fubllance,  becomes  a  longer  or 
fliortcr  root;  the  elder  or  lower  part  rotting  otf  in  pro- 
portion as  the  upper  is  generated  out  of  the  rtalk. 
Thus,  in  brownvvort,  the  balisof  the  llalk,  finking  down 
by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  under  the  ground,  becomes  the 
upper  part  of  the  rout ;  and  coniinuing  Itill  to  link, 
the  next  year  becomes  the  lower  pan,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  rots  away. 

This  is  exadly  what  obtains  in  bulbous  roots,  as 
well  as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous 
perennials,  as  arnm,  valerian,  tanfy,  lapphire,  prim- 
rofe,  woodforrel,  iris,  and  others. 

The  immediate  vifible  caufc  of  this  defcent  is  the 
firing-roots  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  put 
forth  ;  which  defccnding  theinfelves  directly  into  the 
ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  pulling  the  trunk 
after  them.  Hence  the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are 
fometimes  obfcrved  to  reafcend  a  little  upon  the  rot- 
ling  or  fading  away  of  the  llring-roots  which  liang  at 
them. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  flalk  and  former  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  is 
called  the  bulb  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable, 
the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  fiom  the  bulb  are 
to  be  confidercd  as  the  root ;  that  is,  the  part  which 
fnrnilhes  iionriihment  to  the  plant:  t!ie  fevcral  rinds 
and  fhells  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confilts,  fucccffively 


perifli  anil  ftirink  up  into  fo  many  dry  Ikins  j  betwixt  Bulbocaff* 
which,  and  in  iheir  centre,  are  formed  other  leaves      num 

and  IhcUs,   .ind  the  bulb  is  perpetuated.  |] 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  defcent  of  roots  by  the  ^^ulgani^ 
finking  of  the  flalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  roots  ;  as  of  valerian,  plantago 
major,  and  devil's  bit,  in  which  the  lower  part  appears 
bitten  or  chopped  otf.  In  thcfe  the  lower  part  rot- 
ling  off  as  the  upi'cr  defcends,  the  living  remainder 
becomes  ifmi  pcd,  or  fcems  biiicn. 

All  bulbous  roots,  fays  ihe  learned  Dr  Grew,  in  his 
anatomy  of  plants,  may  be  conlider<d  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  rout  and  trunk  both  together :  for  the  radi- 
cles or  firings  only  are  ablblute  roots  ;  the  bulb  aflu- 
aily  containing  thofe  pans  which  fpringing  up  make 
the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  laid  to  be  folid,  when  compofed 
of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter;  tunicatcd,  when  form- 
ed of  multitudes  of  coats  furrounding  one  another; 
fqiiamofc,  when  compofed  of,  or  coveted  with,  Iclitr 
flakes;  duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to  eaclv 
plant;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  liich  a  congeries 
of  fuch  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULBOCASTANUM,    in    botony.     See    Bu- 

NIUM. 

BULBOCODIUM,  mountain-saffron:  a  ge- 
nus of  the  moncigynia  order,  bclunging  to  the  hcxair- 
dna  clafs  of  plants;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
ing under  the  9111  order,  Spathuct-.r.  The  corolla  is 
fuunel-lhaped,  and  hexapctalous,  with  the  heels  nar- 
row, fnppvirting  the  flamina.  There  arc  two  fpecies, 
the  alpiuum  and  vernum.  The  firll  Ion  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  Snow  don  in  Wales.  It 
hath  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  which  fends  forth  a  few 
long  narrow  leaves  Ibmewhat  like  thole  of  faffron,  but 
jiarruwer.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  the  Hower  comes 
out,  which  Hands  on  the  top  of  ihe  footllalk,  growing 
ercift,  and  is  (hapcd  like  thole  ot  the  crocus,  but 
fmaller;  the  footllalk  riles  about  three  inches  high, 
and  hath  four  or  five  fliort  narrow  leaves  placed  alier- 
naiely  upon  it  below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  May.  The  fccond  is  a  naiivc 
of  Spain.  It  hath  a  bulbous  root  Ihaped  like  thofe  of 
the  fuow-drop,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  fpear- 
lliaped  concave  leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the 
flower,  llanding  on  a  very  fhon  footftalk.  The  flow- 
ers appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  lad  ;  at  lirfl 
they  arc  of  a  pale  colour,  but  afterwards  change  to  a 
whitifli  purple.  Thcfe  plants  may  be  propagated  by 
off'-feis  at  the  decay  of  the  flower  and  leaf  every  fecond 
or  tliird  year ;  alfo,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  pots  in  au- 
tumn, (hcltering  them  in  a  frame  from  frofl ;  and  the 
plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring,  which,  at  the  decay 
of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  up  for  planting  in  the 
borders  in  Odobcr,  where  they  will  flower  the  year 
following. 

BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous.     Sec  Bulb. 

BULEUTj?^,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magif- 
trates  anfwering  to  the  decnriones  among  the  Romans. 
See  Decurio. 

lUILFlNCH,  in  ornithology.     See  LoxiA. 

BULGARIA,  a  fmall  province  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, bounded  on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  call 
by  tile  Black  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Romania  and  Ma- 
cedonia, 
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cedonia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Servia.  It  is  very  narrow,  BULL  (Dr  John),  a  cclrbraicd  mufician  and  cora- 
biit  325  miles  long  on  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  from  pofcr,  was  born  in  Somcrfctlhire  about  the  year  1563, 
Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fca.  and,  as  it  is  faid,  was  of  the  Somerfct  family.     He 

Tiie  Bulgarians  ancicnily  inhabited  the  plains  of  was  educated  nndrr  Bliihcman.  In  i5<?6,  he  was  ad- 
Sirnialia  that  extended  .ilong  the  banks  of  ilie  Vol.^a.  milted  at  Oxford  to  the  dc>;rec  ot  bachelor  of  niulic 
Thence  they  migrated,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  yih  having  pradifcd  in  that  faculty  i4years;  and  in  \S^1, 
century  of  the  Chrillian  xra,  in  qncft  of  new  fettle-  was  created  coiJor  m  the  iiniverfity  of  Cambridge. 
ments.  A  large  body  of  ihcni  paired  the  Dsntibe,  In  1591,  he  was  appointed  organifl  of  the  qutcn'i 
and  took  poH'eirion  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  in  the  room  of  his  maftcr,  Blithcman. 
wcftern  coafl  of  the  Euxinc  fea.  Several  attempts  Bull  was  the  firfl;  Grelham  profclFor  of  r.iufic,  and 
were  made  by  the  Romans  to  difpoiTcfs  and  exiripaic  was  appointed  to  that  ftaiion  upon  the  fpecial  reroni- 
theni  :  But  they  defended  theiiifelves  with  equal  re-  mendaiinn  of  queen  Elizabeth.  However  fNilful  he 
foluiion  and  fucccfs.  Conllantine  HI.  being  defeated  might  be  in  his  profefliim,  it  fecnis  he  was  not  able  in 
and  imiinidatcd,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace  with  read  his  Icflures  in  Latin  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial 
them  (A.  D.  67S),  and  purchaled  their  frienJihip  by  provifion  in  ihc  ordinances  rcfpciling  the  Grelham 
the  payment  nf  an  annual  tribute.  Jullinian  II.  re-  proleilbrs,  made  anno  IJ97,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
fufcd  to  comply  with  thefc  difhonourable  terms,  and  caufe  Dr  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  mufic- 
iavaded  their  terriiories  (A.  D.  687);  but  he  v.as  profcilor  by  ibc  queen's  moll  excellent  majclty,  being 
defeated,  and  conllraincd  to  renew  the  treaty.  War  not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  ledures  are  permitted  to 
was  carried  on,  almoll  without  interruption,  between  be  aho^ctiur  Engliih,  fo  long  as  he  (hall  continoe 
tjiem  and  the  eartern  emperors,  during  the  courfe  of    mufic-profelTir  there. 

fevcral'ccnturies.  After  a  long  and  doubtlul  (Iruggle,  In  the  year  i6or,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery 
the  llouians  prevailed  ;  and  the  emperor  Balil  reduced 
B  ilgaria  to  the  form  of  a  province  (A.  D.  1019). 
From  this  time  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  fuljcftion, 
and  were  governed  by  llonian  dukes,  until  the  reign 
of  Ifaac  Angelus,  when  they  rcvolieil  (A.  D.  ii96). 

The  hirtory  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  fub'.equent  p.'riod, 
fcarccly  merits  attention.  Stephen  IV.  king  of  Hun- 
gary, having  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  them  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovcreign.  His  fucccllors 
were  flyled  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  this 
title  was  iraufiniited,  logeilicr  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  to  the  hoiiie  of  Auftria 


of  his  health,  which  at  iliartimc  was  declining  ;  and 
during  his  ablence  was  permitted  to  fubftiiute,  as  his 
deputy,  a  foil  of  William  Bird,  named  Thomas.  He 
travelled  incognito  into  Krancc  and  Germany  ;  and 
Wood  takes  occafion  to  relate  a  (lory  of  him  while  a- 
broad,  which  the  reader  fliall  have  in  his  own  wurds. 
"  Dr  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  niulician  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  in  St  Onier's,  he  applied  hinifelf,  as  a 
novice,  10  him,  to  learn  foincihing  of  bis  faculty,  and 
to  fee  and  admire  his  works.  This  mulician,  after 
fomc  difcoiirfr  had  palFcd  between  ihcm,  condufted 
Bull  to  a  vcftry  or  mufic-fchool  joining  to  the  caihe- 
By  the  aid  of  the  eartcrn  emperors  ihcy  threw  ofT    dral,  and  ihcwcd  him  a  lefTon  or  fong  of  poparts  ;  and 


the  Hiuigarian  yoke  ;  and,  in  return,  they  alViiled 
their  ally  in  an  attempt  10  recover  Adrianople  (A.  D. 
1569).  Provoked  by  tiiis  combinaiion,  Ainurath  in- 
vaded their  country  ;  and  Bajazet,  his  luccclTor,  com- 
pleted the  coiiquefi  of  it  (A.D.  i?96). 

Bulgaria  flill  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire.    The  inhabitants  are  Cliriftians  ;   but  extremely 


then  make  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  ptrfon  in  the 
world  to  add  one  part  more  to  them,  fuppol'nig  it  to 
be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  impolTible  lor  any 
inorial  man  to  correft  or  add  to  it.  Bull  thereupon, 
dcfiring  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  fuch  as 
we  call  vtufical paf^r,  prayed  the  irufician  to  lock  him 
np  in  the  faid  fchool  for  two  or  three  hours ;  which 


ignorant,  infomuch  that   they  feem  to  know  nothing     being  done,  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  niufi 


of  Chriftianiiy  but  baptifm  and  falling.  It  is  divided 
into  four  fangiacates  ;  Bydcn,  Sardicc,  Nicopolis,  and 
Siliflria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  ex- 
cept Sardicc,  which  is  now  called  Sophia. 

BvLCARiAS  Language,  the  fame  with  the  Scla- 
vonic. 

BULIMY,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  affcdlcd 
with  an  infaiiablc  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating  ;  and, 
nnlel's  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits. 
It  is  alfo  called  fames  canhia,  canine  appetite.  See 
M  E  D 1 0  IKE-  Index. 

BULITHUS,  a  (lone  found  either  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, or  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox.  See 
Bos. 

BULK,  of  a  Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold 
for  the  llowagc  of  goods 


cian.  Bull,  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  40  more  parts 
to  the  faid  lelFon  or  fong.  The  muhcian  thereupon 
being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it  ; 
at  length  he  burft  out  into  a  great  ecdafy,  and  fworc 
by  the  great  God,  that  he  that  added  thefe  40  parts 
nuifl  either  be  the  devil  or  Dr  Bull,  ^\■hereupon  Bull 
milking  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  down  and 
adored  him.  Afterwards,  continuing  there  and  in 
ihofc  parts  for  a  time,  he  became  fo  much  admired, 
that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  of  prefer- 
ment fuitable  to  his  prol'elfion,  either  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  Spain  t 
but  ih«  tidings  o(  thefe  tranfartions  coming  to  the 
Eiflifh  court,  queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him  home." 
/".;//,  anno  i  j86. 

Dr  \\'ard,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr  Bull,  in  hiS 


BuLK-Heeds  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  fhip  lives  of  the  Grelliain  profelTors,  relates,  ihai  upon  the 

with  boards,  by  which  one  part   is  divided   fnmi  ihc  dcceafr  of  queen  Elizibeth  hr  became  chief  or.'^.inift  to 

other;    as  the'grcat  cabbin,  gun  room,   bread-room,  kii'g  James,  and  had  the  honour  of  enienaining  his 

and  fevcral  other  divilions.    The  b:,lk-head  afore  is  the  majclty  and  prince  Henry  at  Mrrchint  Taylor'*  htW 

partition  between  the  fore.-calllc  and  gratings  in  the  with  his  pertormance  on  the  organ.     The  fr 

i,c_^()_  proceeds  to  relate,    that   in  1613  Dull 
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Bull.       land  and  went  10  refide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 

•' '  was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.     He 

fuggefts,  as  the  reafon  of  Bull's  retirenieni,  that  the 
fcicnce  be^an  to  I'ink  in  thereign  of  king  James  ;  which 
lie  infers  from  that  want  of  court-patronage,  which,  it 
fcems,  indiicod  the  muficians  of  that  day  to  dedicate 
their  worl;s  to  one  anotlicr.  But  i'urely  Bull  had  none 
of  thefe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  lliglitcd  that  o- 
thers  had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  prince's  mulicians  ;  and  in  thcyear  1604 
hisfalary  forihechapel-duiy  iiad  been  augmented.  The 
circumrtances  of  his  departure  from  England  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  entry  now  to  befeen  in  the 
cheque  book  :  "  1613,  John  Bull  dodfor  of  mufic  went 
beyond  fcas  without  licence,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
archduke's  fei  vice,  and  entered  into  paie  there  about 
Mich,  and  Peter  Hopkins  a  bafc  from  Paul's  was  fworn 
into  his  place  the  27ih  of  December  following.  His 
wages  from  Mich,  unto  the  day  of  the  fwearing  of  the 
faid  Peter  Hopkins  was  difpofcd  of  by  the  dcane  of  his 
majelly's  chapel."  Wood  fays,  that  Dr  Bull  died  at 
Hamburgh  :  others  have  faid  at  Lubeck. 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  lefTons  in  the 
"  Pjrthenia,  or  the  maiden-head  of  the  firfl  mufic  that 
"  ever  wasprinted  for  the  virginals."  An  anthem  of  his, 
"  Deliver  me,  O  God,"  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard's 
collefhion  of  church- mufic.  Dr  Ward  has  given  a  long 
lift  of  compofitions  of  Dr  Bull  in  manufcript  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  late  Dr  Pcpufch,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inllrumental 
liarmony.  Byfomeofthe  lellons  in  the  Parthcnia  it 
feems  that  he  was  poffeifed  of  a  power  of  execution  on 
the  harpfichord  far  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  tlie  mailers  of  that  time.  As  to  his  leflbns,  they 
were,  in  the  cflimation  of  Dr  Pepnfch,  not  only  for 
the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modula- 
tion, fo  excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them 
to  thofe  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  mo- 
dern compofers  for  the  harpfichord. 

Bull  (George),  bilhop  of  St  David's,  was  born  at 
Wells,  in  1634;  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford.  The  firft  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  St 
George's,  near  Briftol,  whence  he  rofe  fuccelTively  to  be 
rei5lor  of  Suddingion  in  Glouflerfliire,  prebendary  of 
Gloucefler,  archdeacon,  of  LlandafT,  and  in  1705  bi- 
fhop  of  St  David's.  This  dignity  he  enjoyed  about 
lour  years,  and  died  in  1709.  During  the  ufurpaiion 
of  Cromwell,  he  adhered  fteadily,  though  Ifill  with 
great  prudence,  to  the  fornisof  the  church  of  England; 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  preached  very  flrenuoudy 
agaiufl  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wrote,  i.  A  de- 
fence of  the  Nicene  faith.  2.  Apoftolical  harmony. 
3.  Primitive  apo;tolical  tradition  ;  and  other  works. 

Bull,  in  zoology.     See  Bos. 

Wi/d  BvLLH.  The  wild  bulls  now  fo  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from 
one  bull  and  fcven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by 
fome  of  the  firft  conquerors.  For  the  manner  of  hunt- 
ing thefe,  fee  BucANEERS. 

Bull,  in  aftronomy.     See  Astronomy,  n°  406, 

Bull's  Eye,  aiRong  feauicn,  a  Iniall,  obfcure,  fub- 
lime  cloud,  ruddy  in  the  middle,  that  fomelimes  ap- 
pear to  mariners,  and  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a 
great  ftorm  at  fea. 

BvLL- Fighting,  a  fport  or  cxercife  much  in  yoguc  a- 
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mongihe  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  confiftiiig  in  a  kind 
of  combat  of  a  cavalier  or  a  torreadore  againft  a  wild  bull,  ' 
either  on  foot  or  on  horfcback,  by  riding  at  him  with 
a  lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bull-fights,  i.  c.  feaffs 
attended  with  fliews,  in  honour  of  St  John,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  &c.  This  fport  the  Spaniards  received  from 
the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat.  Some  think  th.it  the  Moors  might  have  received 
the  cufloni  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks. 
Dr  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  TatfCKaSa^iav  ni^'.fui  a- 
mong  the  Thellalians,  who  firft  inftiiutcd  this  gme, 
and  of  whom  Julius  Csfar  learned  and  brought  it  to 
Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefe bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Englilh  bull-running. 
This  pra(5lice  was  prohibited  by  Pope  Pius  V.  under 
pain  of  excommunication  incurred  ipfo  fa(]o.  But  fuc- 
ceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral  mitigations  in  be- 
half of  the  loradors. 

From  the  following  account  of  a  bull-feaft  in  the 
Colifeum  at  Rome  1332,  extrafted  from  Muratori  by 
Mr  Gibbon,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  danger,  which  attend- 
ed thefe  exhibitions.  "  A  general  proclamation  as  far 
as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exercifc 
their  fkill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  marlhalled  in  three  fquadrons,  and 
feated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third 
of  September,  were  lined  with  fcarlet  cloth.  The  fair 
Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the 
Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who  ftill  reprefent  the 
features  and  charaifter  of  antiquity.  The  remainder 
of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  Ur- 
fmi  families  :  the  two  faAions  were  proud  of  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  their  female  bands  ;  the  charms  of 
Savella  Urfini  are  mentioned  with  praife  ;  and  the  Co- 
lonna regretted  the  abfencc  of  the  youngeft  of  their 
houfe,  who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of 
Nero's  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn 
by  an  old  and  refpeftable  citizen  ;  and  they  defcended 
into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild-bulls,  on 
foot  as  it  fliould  feem,  with  a  fingle  fpear.  Amidfl 
the  crowd,  our  annalift  has  fcleded  the  names,  colours, 
and  devices,  of  20  of  the  moft  confpicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  moft  illuftrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ccclefiaftical  ftate  ;  Malatefta,  Polenta,  dclla 
Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi, 
Altieri,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted  to  their  laftc 
and  fituation.  And  the  devices  are  exprcffivc  of  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 
"  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngeft  of  the  Horatii,"  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  ftranger  :  "  I  live  difconfo- 
late,"  a  weeping  widower  :  "  I  burn  under  the  allies," 
a  difcreet  lover:  "I  adore  Lavina  or  Lucrctia,"  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  paflion  :  "  My 
faith  is  pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  livery :  "  Who 
is  ftronger  than  myfelf  ?"  of  a  lion's  Iiide:  "  If  1  am 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant  death  !"  the  wifh 
of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the 
Urfini  rertrained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whofc  in- 
fcriptions  denoted  the  lofiy  greatnefs  of  the  Colonna 
name:  "  Though  fad,  I  am  ftrong  :"  "  Strong  as  I 
am  great  :"  "  If  I  fall  (addrefTing  himfelf  to  thefpec- 
tators)  you  fall  with  me  :" — intimating  (fays  the  wri- 
ter), that  while  the  other  families  were  the  fubjecls  of 

the 
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Dull,  the  Vaiican,  they  alone  were  die  fupporters  of  the  ca- 
^  pitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan- 
gerous and  bluoiiy.  Every  champion  fucccfiivcly  en- 
coLintcrtd  a  wild  bull  ;  and  the  vidory  may  be  afcribcd 
to  the  qiiaJrnpcds,  (ince  no  more  than  eleven  were  left 
on  the  tield,  with  ihelofs  of  nine  wounded  and  tighiccii 
killed  on  the  fide  of  their  advcrfaries.  Some  of  the 
noblell  families  might  mourn  ;  but  the  pomp  of  the 
funerals,  in  ilie  churches  of  St  John  Latcrm  and  St 
Maria  Magi;iorc,  afl'orjcd  a  fecoud  holiday  lo  the  peo- 
ple."— Diuibilcls  it  was  not  in  fuch  contiicls  that  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  ihouKl  have  been  flicd  :  yet,  in 
blaming  their  ralhiufs,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud 
their  gillamry  ;  and  ilic  noble  vohuiteers,  whodifplay 
their  mai^nilicence  and  rilk  their  lives  under  the  bal- 
conies of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  fynipathy 
than  the  iho'.ifands  of  captives  and  malefai^tors  who 
were  reluct  iiiily  dragged  to  ihc  fcene  of  ilaughtcr." 

A  flriking  relic  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanilh  man- 
ners of  the  preleni  day,  is  the  cxccllive  oitaclmient  of 
that  nation  to  bull-lights,  a  fpectaclc  which  ihocks  the 
delicacy  of  every  other  people  in  Kuropc.  Many  Spa- 
niards confidcr  this  practice  as  the  lure  means  of  pre- 
fcrvitig  that  energy  by  which  they  are  charafterifed, 
and  of  habituating  ihem  to  violent  emotions,  which 
sre  terrible  only  to  limid  minds.  But  it  feems  difficult 
to  comprehend  what  relation  there  is  between  bra- 
very and  a  fpcilicle  where  tlic  alFillanis  now  run  no  dan- 
ger ;  where  theac'tors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  whicli 
befal  them,  that  theirs  hasnothing  in  it  very  interelling; 
and  where  the  unhappy  vitlims  meet  only  with  cer- 
tain death  as  the  reward  of  tluir  vigour  and  courage. 
Another  proof  that  thcfe  fpcdacles  have  liitle  or  no 
influence  on  the  difpofition  of  tiie  mind  is,  that  chil- 
dren, old  men,  and  people  of  all  agis,  rtaiions,  and 
charaders,  aihfb  at  them  :  and  yet  their  being  accuf- 
toined  to  fuch  bloody  entertainments  appear  neither 
to  corred  their  weaknefs  and  timidity,  nor  alter  the 
mildnefs  of  their  manners. 

The  bullfights  are  very  expenfive ;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places  colt 
two  or  four  rials,  according  as  they  arc  in  the  fun  or 
in  the  fliade.  The  price  of  the  higheft  is  a  dollar. 
When  the  price  of  ihe  horfesand  bulls,  and  the  wages 
of  the  Torrcadorcs,  have  been  paid  out  of  this  money, 
ibe  reft  is  generally  appropriated  to  pious  foundaiions  ; 
at  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
hofpiial.  It  is  only  during  fummcr  that  thcfe  combats 
are  exhibited,  becaufe  the  feafon  then  permits  the  fpcc- 
tators  to  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  bccaufe  the  bulls  arc 
then  more  vigorous.  Thofc  which  arc  of  the  bcft 
breed  are  condemned  to  this  kind  of  facrifice  ;  and 
connoilfeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  llicir  dillin- 
guilhing  marks,  that  as  foon  as  a  bull  appears  upon  the 
arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  wasrear- 
«d.  This  arena  is  a  kind  of  circus  furrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  of  feats,  rifing  one  above  another;  the  high- 
eft  of  which  only  is  covered.  The  boxes  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fonie  cities,  ValladoliJ 
for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  ftt  apart 
for  thcfe  combats,  the  principal  fquarc  is  convened  in- 
to a  theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  houfes  are  widen- 
ed, fo  as  to  projed  over  the  flrecis  which  end  there; 
and  it  is  really  a  very  interelling  light  lo  fee  the  diHc- 
rcnt  clalTes  of  people  alTemblcd  around  this  fquare,  wait- 
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ing  for  the  lignal  when  the  cntcriainir.ent  is  to  con- 
mence,  and  exhibiting  every  cxitrnal  lign  of  impatience 
and  joy.  The  fpeftacle  commences  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
ccliion  around  the  fquare,  in  which  appear,  both  on 
horfeback  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who  are  to  at- 
tack the  licrceanimal  ;  after  which  two  algua£i!3,  dref- 
fed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance  with  great 
gravity  on  hirfeback ;  who  go  and  alk  from  the 
prelident  of  the  enlertainincni  an  order  for  it  to  com- 
mence. A  (ignal  is  immediately  given  ;  and  the  ani- 
mal, which  was  before  ihut  up  m  a  kind  of  hovel 
with  a  door  opening  into  the  fquare,  loon  makes  bis 
appearance.  Tiie  officers  of  jullicc,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bull,  prudeiiily  hallen  to  retire,  and 
their  fright  is  a  prelude  10  the  cruel  plcafuic  which 
the  fpedaiors  are  about  10  enjoy.  The  bull,  liouevcr 
is  received  with  loud  ihous,  and  almoft  ftunned  by  the 
noify  cxprcllions  of  their  joy.  He  has  to  contend  lirft 
againll  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfeback,  who, 
drelfcd  accordi'ig  to  the  ancient  Spanilh  manner,  and 
as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddlcs,  wait  for  him,  each 
being  armed  with  a  long  l.incc.  This  exercife,  which 
requires  ftreiigth,  courage,  and  dexieriiy,  is  not  con- 
fidercd  as  dilgraceful.  Korincrly,  the  greatert  lords 
did  not  difdain  to  pradife  it ;  even  at  prcfent  Ibme  of 
the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  fighting  the  bull 
on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  previoully  prcfenicd  to 
the  people,  under  the  .-lufpices  of  a  patron,  who  is 
commonly  one  of  ihe  principal  perfonagesat  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  fcene. 
It  often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked, 
darts  upon  ihem,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  ibc 
Iharp  pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack,  he  re- 
turns immediately  to  the  charge,  their  Ihouis  arc  re- 
doubled, as  their  joy  is  convened  into  enihiifufm  ;  but 
if  the  bull,  llruck  with  terror,  appears  pacific,  and 
avoids  his  ptrfccuiors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in 
a  timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hilFed  by  the 
whole  fpct^aiors,  and  all  thofc  near  whom  he  paifts 
load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches.  He  feemt  then 
to  be  a  common  enemy,  who  has  foire  great  crime  to 
expiate;  or  a  vidim,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  all  the 
people  are  interefted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his 
courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  lormenied 
by  them  ;  the  cry  of  perroi,  (terras,  brings  forth  new 
enemies  againll  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofc  upon 
him,  which  feizc  him  by  the  neck  and  ears  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  ibofc  wea- 
pons with  which  nature  has  furnilhed  him  ;  he  lofl'rs 
the  dogs  inio  the  air,  who  fall  down  flunncd,  .md 
fomeiimes  mangled;  they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generally  tiiiilh  by  overcoming  ihcir  ad- 
verfary,  who  ihus  perilhes  ignobly.  If,  on  ihcr  other 
hand,  he  prcfenis  himfelf  with  a  go«>d  grace,  he  runs 
a  longer  ami  nobler,  but  a  mucii  more  painful  career. 
The  firll  ad  of  ihe  tragedy  belongs  to  the  comba- 
tants on  horfeback  ;  this  is  ihc  moll  animated  and 
bloody  of  all  ihc  fcenes,  and  often  the  moft  difgulling. 
The  irritated  animal  bravrs  the  poinied  ftetl  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the 
innocent  horfe  who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  fides, 
and  overturns  him  Kgethcr  with  his  rider.  The  lat- 
ter, then  difmoiinied  and  difarmcd,  would  be  eX(Hifcd 
to  imminent  danger,  did  not  combaianis  on  foot,  called 
5   E  a  ihiiUi, 
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rull.  chulos,  come  to  divert  ilie  bull's  attention,  and  to  pro- 
— >^~^  vokc  hiiii,  by  il)iking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
clotli  of  various  colours.  It  is,  however,  at  their  own 
ri(k  that  they  thus  fave  the  (Jifmoiiiiicd  horfeman  ;  for 
the  b;ill  fometimcs  p  irfues  them,  and  ihcy  have  then 
need  for  all  iheir  agility.  They  often  ifcape  I'rom  him 
by  letting  fail  in  his  way  the  piece  of  lliitf  which  was 
their  only  amis,  and  againft  wliich  the  deceived  ani- 
mal expends  ail  his  fury.  Sometimes  he  does  not  accept 
this  fiibllitnte,  and  the  comb.uanc  has  no  other  rclource 
Iwt  to  throw  hiiTifclf  fpeedily  over  a  barrier,  lix  feet 
high,  which  inclofcs  the  interior  part  of  the  arena. 
In  fome  places  this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  interme- 
diate fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 
which  the  purfiied  torreadore  is  in  fafery.  But  when 
the  barrier  is  fiHgle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it, 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  ealily  imagine 
in  what  conllernation  the  neareft  of  tlie  fpec'lators 
then  are;  their  haflc  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  become  often  more  fatal 
to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  Ihimbling 
at  every  ftcp,  on  account  of'  tlie  narrownefs  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather 
of  his  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befiJes  foon 
falls  under  the  blows  which  are  given  to  him  from  all 
quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  im- 
mediately returns.  His  adverfary  recovered,  has  had 
time  to  get  up;  he  immediately  remounts  his  horfe, 
provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or  rendered  unlit  for 
fcrvice,  and    the  attack  commences;   bathe   is  often 

■  obliged  to  change  his  horfe  fdveral  times.  Exprelllons 
cannot  then  be  found  to  celebr.ite  thefc  acts  of  prow- 
cfs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic 
of  converf.ition.  The  horfes,  very  affed;lng  mo  J  els  of  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  docility,  may  befcen  treading  under 
their  feet  their  own  bloody  entrails,  which  drop  from 
their  fides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome 
lime  after,  the  hand  which  condufts  then^  to  new  tor- 
tures. Spectators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with  dlf- 
gu(l,  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  A  new 
act  is  however  preparing,  which  reconciles  them  to 
the  entenainmcnt.  As  foon  as  it  is  concluded  that 
the  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  the  comba- 
tants on  horfeback,  they  retire  and  leave  him  to  be 
irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
h'indsrUL'ros  go  before  the  animal  ;  and  the  moment 
he  darts  upon  them  tliey  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by 
two,  a  kind  of  darts  called  baiiderillai,  the  points  of 
which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with 

•    fmall  flreamcrs  nude  of  coloured  paper.     The  fury  of 

.  the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ;  he  roars,  toflcs  his  head, 
and  the  vain  efpirts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  in- 
creafe  the'pain  of  his  wounds  :  this  lalt  fcene  calls  forth 

.  all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.  The  fpcftators  at 
firlt  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them  braving 
I'd  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal  ;  but  their 
liands,  vvell  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  (kilfully,  and 
they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having 
feen  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires 
them,  and  their  addrcfs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to 
be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 
the  following  manner:  Wlien  the  vigour  of  the  bull 
appears  to  be  almofl  exhanfted  ;  when  his  blood,  ilTuing 
from  twenty  wounds,  flreams  along  his  neck  and  moi- 


flens  his  robu/l  fides ;  and  when  the  people,  tired  of  rull. 
one  object,  demand  another  viflim  ;  the  prefidcnt  of  *'^~^'~ 
the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  of  death,  vvliich  is 
announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador 
then  advances,  and  all  the  reft,  quit  the  arena;  with 
one  hand  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  with  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  his  adverfary.  They  both  (top  and  gaze 
at  one  another;  and  while  the  agility  of  the  matador 
deceives  the  impctuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpettators,  which  was  for  fome  time  fiifpended,  is 
again  awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains 
motidulefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  meditating  revenge. 

The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  who 
calculates  his  motions  and  divines  his  projc(fts,  form  & 
group  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  deli- 
neate. The  allcmbly  in  filcnce  behold  ihisdiimbfcene. 
The  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  ;  and  if 
the  animal  immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  pro- 
claim with  loud  Ihouis  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  ; 
but  if  the  blow  is  not  deciiive,  if  the  bull  furvivcs  and 
fecks  (till  to  brave  the  fatal  fletl,  murmurs  fuccced  to 
applanfe,  and  tlie  matadore,  whofe  glory  was  about  10 
be  raifeil  to  the  fkies,  is  conlidered  only  as  an  imfl'iil- 
ful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged, 
and  to  di farm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal 
fometimcs  degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  parti- 
zans  tremble  for  the  confcqnenccs  of  his  imprudence. 
He  at  length  dircets  his  blow  better.  The  animal  vo- 
mits up  blood  ;  he  ftaggers  and  falls,  while  his  con- 
queror is  intoxicated  with  the  ajiplaules  of  the  people. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  flrcamers,  ... 
come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A  rope  is  tied  around 
tlie  bull's  horns,  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and 
the  animal,  which  a  little  before  was  furious  and 
proud  is  dragged  ignominioully  from  the  arena  which 
iie  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his 
blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are 
foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  his  fucceflbr.  On 
each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  entertainments, 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in 
the  afternoon,  at  leafl  in  Madrid.  The  three  hill  are 
given  exclufively  to  the  matador,  who,  without  the 
alliftance  of  the  picadorcs,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  va- 
ry the  pleafure  of  the  fpet'taiors.  Sometimes  he  caufes 
them  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  bull, 
and  fomeiimes  he  matches  them  with  a  bear  :  this  lalt 
method  is  generally  deltined  for  the  pleafure  of  the 
pnpulace.  The  points  of  the  bull's  horns  are  concealetl 
by  fomething  wrapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their 
force.  The  animal,  when  in  this  flate  is  called  Ein- 
bolado,  has  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  an- 
tagonift.  The  amateurs  then  defcend  in  great  num- 
bers to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and 
often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent  coniulions; 
but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  ftroke  of 
the  matador.  The  few  fpcftators  who  are  not  in- 
fefted  by  the  general  madnefs  for  thisfport,  regret  that 
thofe  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leaft,  pfirchafc  iheir 
lives  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many 
efforts  of  courage;  they  would  willingly  affift  them  to 
efcapc  from  their  perfeciuors.  In  the  minds  of  fuch 
fpcdators  difguft  fucceeds  companion,  and  fatiety  ftic- 
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Bull.  eeeds  Hifgiift.  Such  a  feriesof  uniform  fcciies  makes 
— >^~~'  that  intercll  become  languid,  whlcii  iliis  I'pccUcle,  on 
its  comuicnccmcm,  feemed  to  promifc.  But  to  con- 
noKRurs,  who  iiave  thoroughly  ftudicd  all  the  ftraia- 
ge:iis  of  the  bull,  ihe  rcfourccs  of  his  adJrcfs  and  fury, 
and  the  ditferelit  methods  of  irritating,  tormtniing, 
and  deceiving  him,  none  of  ihcfe  fcenes  rtfcmblcs 
another,  and  they  piiy  thofc  frivolous  obfervers  who 
cannot  remark  all  their  varieties. 

The  Spanilh  government  are  very  fcnlible  of  the 
moral  and  poliiical  inconveniences  arihng  from  this 
fpccies  of  phrtnfy.  They  have  long  lincc  perceived, 
that  among  a  people  whom  they  wilh  to  encourage  to 
labour,  it  is  the  caufc  of  much  difordcr  and  dillip.ition  ; 
and  that  it  hurts  agricuhurc,  by  deftroying  a  great 
number  of  robud  animals,  which  might  be  ulelully 
employed  :  but  tlicy  arc  obliged  to  manage  with  cau- 
tion a  tafle  which  it  might  be  dangerous  lo  aticinpt 
to  abolilh  prccipii.itely.  They  arc,  however,  far  from 
encouraging  it.  The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned 
bull-tigh;s  among  the  number  of  its  feftivals,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.  The  Plaza  A/^yor was 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily honoured  them  with  their  prtlcncc.  His  guards 
prefuled  there  in  good  order.  Ilis  halberdiers  formed 
the  interior  circle  of  thclcenc;  and  their  long  wea- 
pons held  out  ill  a  defeniivc  polhire,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofcd  again  (I  the  dangerous  ca- 
prices of  the  bull.  Thcfe  entertainments,  which,  by 
way  of  excellence,  were  called  Fieflas  KeaL-s,  are  be- 
come vcryrare.  Charleslll.  who  endeavoured  lo  polilh 
the  nation,  and  to  direct  thciratteiiiion  toufcf.ilobjrijts, 
was  very  defirous  of  deftroying  a  taftc  in  which  he  law 
nothing  but  inconveniences;  but  he  was  too  wife  to 
employ  violent  means  for  thai  purpofe.  He,  however, 
c.ii.Sned  the  number  of  bull-lights  to  thofc,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  w-erc  applied  to  llie  fupport  of  fome  cli  i- 
ritahle  inftitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubllituting  fur 
thefc  other  funds  alterwirds.  Bull-tights,  by  tlicfc 
means  being  rendered  Icfs  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gra- 
dually lofc  their  aitrai?bions,  until  more  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of  ihcm. 

BuLL-Runniiii^,  denotes  a  feudnl  cuftom  obtaining 
in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staftbrdihirc;  where  an- 
ciently, on  the  day  of  the  artiimption  ol  our  Lady,  a 
bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrels;  who, 
if  they  can  catch  him  before  he  pallcsthe  river  Dove, 
arc  to  have  him  for  their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
receive  each  40  pence  ;  in  conlidcration  of  wliich  cuf- 
tom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

Hull  and  Boar.  By  the  cullom  of  fome  places, 
the  parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the 
ufc  of  his  parilhioiiers,  in  conlidcration  of  iiis  liaving 
tithes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

^(;t.£.-F'o^,  in  zoology.     See  Ra>ja. 

BvLL-HcaJ,  or  MHLt'j  Thumb,  in  ichthyology. 
Sec  CoTTUs. 

Bull,  among  ccdefiaftics,  a  written  letter,  flif- 
paiched,  by  order  of  the  I'ope,  from  the  Roman  chan- 
cery, and  fealed  with  lead,  bein^  written  on  parch- 
ment, by  which  it  is  partly  dilliuguilhed  from  a  brief: 
fee  the  article  Brief. — It  is  a  kind  of  apoilolical  rc- 
fcript  or  cdirt  ;  and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  mailers  of  juf- 
tice  or  grace.     If  the  former  be  the  intention  of  the 
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bull,  the  lead  is  hnng  by  a  licmpen  chord  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  filkcn  thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or 
feal,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull,  and  whicii 
is  impreffcd  on  one  fide  wiih  ihe  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the 
Pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  T]»e  bull  is  writ- 
ten in  an  old,  round,  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  in- 
to five  parts,  the  narrative  of  the  fafl,  the  conception, 
the  claufe,  the  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  the 
Pope  fly les  \v.vc\M( firvtis  fcrvorum,  i.e.  the  fcrvant 
of  fervanis.  Thcfe  inflruincnts  belldcs  the  lejd  hang- 
ing to  them,  have  a  crofs,  with  fome  text  of  fcripturc, 
or  religious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  ihc 
conlecr.ition  of  bil.ops,  the  promotion  10  benefices,  and 
the  celebration  of  jubilees.  See. 

Bull  in  craa  Domi'ii,  a  pariicalar  bull  read  every 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  or  Maundy 
'I'hurfd.iy,  in  the  Pope's  prifencc,  containing  excom- 
munications and  anathemas  ag.iinll  heretics,  aiid  all  whu 
dirtiirb  or  oppofc  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  holy  fee.  Af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  Pope  throws  a  burning 
torch  in  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  iliunder  of  this 
anathema. 

Coldcn  Bvlu,  an  cdift  or  imperial  conlliiuiion,  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the  magna 
charta,  or  the  fundament;il  law  of  the  German  empire. 

It  is  called  golden,  becaufc  it  lias  a  golden  feal,  in 
the  form  of  a  pope's  bull,  tied  with  yellow  and  red 
cords  of  filk :  upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor  rcprcfenied 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capital  of 
Rome.  It  is  alio  cjlled  Carolin:,  on  Charles  JV's  ac- 
count. Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ccremosy  of  the  eleclion  of  an  emperor  were  du- 
bious and  undetermined,  and  the  number  of  the  elec- 
tors not  fixed.  This  folemn  edift  regulated  tl;e  func- 
tions, rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  of  the  c- 
Irt'lors.  The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is 
prefervi-dai  Krancl'ort  :  this  ordonnaiicc,  containing  :o 
articles  or  chapters,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  priucc» 
of  the  empire,  and  remain  Hill  in  force. 

Sih;r  BuLL'i  were  not  in  fo  freijuent  ufe  j  tho'  we 
do  not  want  inllanccs  of  them. 

Leaden  Bvlls  were  feni  by  the  emperorsof  Conflan- 
tinople  to  defpots,  pitriarchs,  and  princes  ;  and  the 
like  were  alfo  ufcd  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial 
court,  as  well  as  by  the  king's  of  France,  Sicily,  &c- 
and  by  bilhops,  patriarchs,  and  popes.  It  is  lo  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  ihefc  lafl  had,  on  one 
fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  bilhop  infcribed.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  makes  Pope  Stephen  III.  the  firfl  who  ufed 
leaden  bnlls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find 
inllances  of  them  as  early  as  Silvefler,  Leo.  I.  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  popes,  befidc  iheir 
own  names,  flrike  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and  Si  Paul 
en  their  bulls  ;  a  practice  firft  inirodnced  by  Pope  Pif- 
chal  II.  But  why,  in  ihtfc  bulls,  the  figure  of  .Si  Paul 
is  on  the  right,  and  thai  of  St  Peter  on  the  left  fide, 
is  a  queflion  which  has  occifjoned  many  conjefture* 
and  difpuies. 

W.ircn  BviLt  are  faid  to  have  been  firfl  brought 
into  England  by  ihe  Not  mans.  Tliry  were  in  Se- 
quent life  among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  th^'S  fraled 
letters  10  their  witcs,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  chtfe 
there  were  two  forts,  one  red,  and  the  other  green. 

BULLA, 


TalL 
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BULL/^,  or  DIPPER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  ihc  orJer  of  vermes  teftaceae.  It  is  an  animal  of 
the  fiiail-kind  :  the  fliell  confills  of  one  valve,  convo- 
luted, anJ  without  any  prickles;  the  aperture  is  nnr- 
ro'.vilii,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  entire  at  the  bale; 
the  colomclli  is  finooih  and  oblique.  Thtre  are  23 
ipccies ;  four  of  ihem  found  in  the  Britilh  leas  ;  the  rcll 
chiefly  nilivts  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

BULLAE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ornaments  much 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans.     Mr  Whittakcr  * 
is  of  opinion  that  they  were  originally  formed  of  leather 
among  all  ranks  of  people;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  fo  to  the   lall  among  the  commonalty.     He 
alio  imagines,  that  at  h'rft  the  bulla  was  intended  as  au 
amulet  rather  than  an  ornament  ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  tells  us  that  the  bullx  were  frequently  impreiied  with 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.     It  is  univerfally  alFcrted 
by  the  critics,  that  the  bullse  were  made  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  an  amulet;  but   this  Mr  Whittaker  con- 
tradict from  the  tis^iire  of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at 
Manchefter,  which   had  no  aperture  whereby  an  amu- 
let could  have  been  introduced. — Pliny  refers  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  bulla  to  the  elder  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
with  the  prastexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe  at  the  age  of  14 
he  had  with   his   own  hand  killed   an  enemy  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  him  it  was  afterwards  afllnncd  by  other  pa- 
tricians.    Others  affirm,  that  the  bulla  was  given  by 
that  king  to   the  fons  of   all  the  patricians  who  had 
borne  civil  offices.     Laflly,   others  allege,   that   Ro- 
mulus firft  introduced   the  bulla,  and   gave  it  to  Tul- 
lus  Holtilius,  the  firfl  child-born  of  the   rape  of  the 
Sabines. — As  to  the   form  of  the  bullx,    Mr  Whit- 
taker informs  us,  that  they  were  originally  maile  in  the 
fliape  of  hearts;  but    they   did  not  always  retain   the 
form  of  an  heart,  any   more  than  they  were  always 
made  of  leather.     As  the  wealth  of  the  Rate,  and  the 
riches  of  inividuals  increafed,  the  young  patrician  dif- 
linguilhed  himfelf  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while  the  com- 
mon people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  anceftors.  The  fi- 
gure of  an  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round,  fome 
even  having  the  imprellion  of  an  heart  upon  them,  that 
there  are  not  many  of  the  orii^inal  form  to  be  found  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Thefonn  isnaiurally  varied 
from  a  complete  circle  to  that  of  a  fegment ;  and  this 
was  the  Oiape  of  the  abovementioned    bulla   found  at 
Mancherter.     When  the  youth  arrived  at  15  years  of 
age,  theyhnng  up  their  bulls  about  the  necks  of  their 
gods   lares.     We  are  further  informed,  that  the  bulls 
were  not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of  young  men,  but 
of  horfesalfo.  We  may  add,  that  bulla  were  iometimes 
allowed  to  flatues;  whence  the  phrjfe//^/«.f  hullatie. 

Bull  jE  was  alfo  the  denomination  given  to  divers  0- 
ther  metallineornanienismade  after  the  fame  form  ;  and 
in  this  fenfc  bull.t:  feem  to  incliule  all  gold  and  filver 
ornaments  of  a  roundilli  form,  whether  worn  on  the 
habitsof  men,the  trappingsof  horfcs,  or  the  like.  Such 
were  thofe  decorations  ufed  by  the  ancients  on  their 
doors  and  belts.  The  bullae  of  doois  were  a  kind  of 
large-headed  nails  faflened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and 
kept  bright  with  great  care.  The  doors  of  temples 
were  fomctimes  adorned  with  golden  bullje.  Mr  Ban- 
delot  takes  the  bulls  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts  to 
be  fomething  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They  feem 
to  have  been  confidered  as  prefervations  from  dangers 
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and  difeafes,  and  even  means  of  acquiring  glory,  and 
other  advantages.  The  like  may  perhaps  be  extended 
to  the  bulls  on  doors,  which  were  probably  placed 
there  as  a  fccurity  to  them  from  being  broken  or  vio- 
lated. 

Bulla;  alfo  denoted  a  table  hung  up  in  the  public 
courts,  to  diftinguiffi  which  days  were  fafli,  and  which 
nefalli ;  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  kalcndar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  fliot,  where- 
with tire  arms  are  loaded.  Bullets  are  cafl  in  iron 
moulds,  confifting  of  two  concave  heniifpheres, with  a 
handle  whereby  to  hold  ihem  ;  and  between  them  is  a 
hole,  called  the  gate,  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted 
metal.  The  chaps  or  htmifpherts  of  bullet- moulds  arc 
firil  punched,  being  blood-rtd  hot,  with  a  round  ended 
punch,  of  the  Ihapc  and  nearly  of  the  lize  of  the  in- 
tended bullets.  Tocleanfe  ilie  infidcs,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  bullet  bore,  which  confifls  of  a  Heel  Ihank,  having 
a  globe  at  one  end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  inlidc  of  a 
mould  clean,  and  of  the  intended  lize. 

BULLEYN  (William),  a  learned  phyfician  and  bo- 
tanift,  was  born  in  the  illc  of  Ely,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. Botany  being  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  travelled 
through  Tarious  parts  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  improve  his 
knowledge  in  that  fcience.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
or  of  queen  Mary,  Mr  Bulleyn  appears,  from  his  re- 
marks on  the  natural  productions  of  that  country,  to 
have  refidedat  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
alfo  to  have  (pent  fome  time  at  Blexhall  in  Suffolk  : 
but  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  north,  and  fettled  at 
Durham,  where  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  conliderable 
reputation  and  fnccefs.  His  great  patron  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton, 
who  was  governor  of  Tinniouth  caftle  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  In  1560,  he  came  to  London  ;  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival,  was  accufed  by  Williain  Hilton 
of  Bidick,  of  having  murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
our  author's  friend  and  patron.  He  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  alTainnaie 
the  doftor;  but  this  attempt  proving  inefFeclual,  he  had 
him  arrefled  on  an  adion  for  debt,  and  he  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  prifon.  During  this  confinement,  Dr 
Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raifed 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January 
1576,  and  was  buried  in  St  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in  the 
fame  grave  with  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died  13 
years  before,  and  in  which  John  Fox  the  mariyrologift 
was  interred  1 1  years  after.  Dr  Bulleyn  appears  from 
his  writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phy- 
ficians.  According  to  the  modern  practice,  his  books, 
were  they  generally  known,  would  be  of  little  ufe ;  but 
as  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  they 
are  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment.  He  wrote,  i. 
The  government  of  health,  1559,  ^^°-  2-  A  regimen 
againft  the  Pleurify,8vo.  London, 1569.  g.Bullcyn's bul- 
wark of  defence  againfl  all  ficknes,  forenes,  and  wounds 
that  dnoe  daily  airaultmankinde,  London  printed  byjohn 
Kingllon,  1562,  folio.  This  includes.  The  government 
of  health.  4.  A  dialogue  both  pleafant  and  pietifull, 
wherein  is  a  goodlie  regimen  againft  the  fever  pefli- 

lence. 
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ISnllialdus  lence,  with  a  confolaiion  and  comfort  againft  death, 
London,   1 564,  8vo.  1569,  8vo.  Very  fcarcc.     There 
,  is  a  wooden  print  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the  firfl  edi- 
tion of  his  government  of  licahh  ;  alfo  a  fmall  one  en- 
graved by  Stiit;eley  in  1722. 

BULLIALDUS  (Ifmacl),  an  eminent  aflroiiomer, 
was  born  at  Laon  in  the  Iile  of  France  in  1605.  He 
travelled  in  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improvement ;  and 
afterwards  pnlililhcd  fcvcral  works,  among  which  arc, 
I.  De  iiatura  liicii.  2.  Philolaus.  %.  Ajlronomia  phi- 
lolaica,  opus  novum,  in  quo  motus  planetarum  per  novatn 
et  veram  hypothefin  dtmonjlrantur.  4.  Ajhonomitr  phi- 
lolaice  funJamenta  clarius  ixplicata  ct  ajferta  adverfus 
Zothi  W^ardi  impugnationein.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  or 
two  upon  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  In  1661,  he  paid 
Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  his 
optical  and  allroaomical  apparatus.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  prefbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1694. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  born  at  Brcmj;arien  in 
Swilferland  in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuinglian  mini- 
fter,  a  great  fupporicr  of  the  reformation,  and  cm- 
ployed  in  many  ccclefiaftical  negociations.  He  compo- 
fed  many  books,  one  againll  Luther  in  particular.  He 
died  in  157J. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs. 

Thofe  metalsarc  called  fo,  either  when  fmched  from 
the  native  ore,  and  not  perfeilly  refined  ;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in  bnrs  or  in- 
gots, or  in  any  unwroiight  body,  of  any  degree  of 
finenefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are 
fo  foft  and  riexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be  brought 
into  any  fafliion  forufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fomc  other  baferTnetal. 

To  prevent  thefc  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  commit  ia  the  raakinj  of  fuch  alloys,  the  Icgif- 
lators  of  civilized  countries  have  ordained,  that  there 
fliall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafcr 
metal  to  a  particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in 
order  to  make  them  ot  the  finenefs  of  w-hat  is  called  the 
flandjrd  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  legal 
ftandard  ;  and  the  price  of  ftandard  gold  and  filver 
is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  fet  a  value  on  their  bul- 
lion, whether  the  fame  be  ingots,  bars,  duft,  or  foreign 
fpecie  :  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  value  of 
bullion  cannot  be  exaiflly  known,  without  being  firft 
cflayed,  that  the  exafl  quantity  of  pure  metal  therein 
contained  may  be  determined,  and  confcqueutly  whe- 
ther it  be  above  or  below  the  flanJird. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though 
ufed  for  a  common  meafure  of  other  things),  arc  not  lei's 
a  commodity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  ;  arul  may, 
in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  national  ad- 
vantage as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  bull. 
See  Bos. 

BULTER,  a  term  ufcd  to  denote  the  rcfufe  of  meal 
after  dreding,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  drelTcd,  other- 
wife  called  biiltir-ctoth. 

BULWARK,  ill  the  ancient  fortification.  See 
Ramtart. 

BUMICILLI,  a  religious  fci.'^  of  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  wlio  prcicad  10  fight  with  devils, 
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and  commonly  app-.ir  in  a  fright  and  Lovcrcd  uiih     Bundle 
wounds  and  bruifes.     About  the  full  moon  they  couii-         I 
terfeit  a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  which    i^""""'?- 
lafis  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  performed  with  affa-  "^      " 
gaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  down  quite  fpeni  ;  in  a 
little  time,  however,  they  recover  their  fpiriis,  gci  op, 
and  walk  away. 

BUNDLE,  a  colleflion  of  things  wrapped  up  toge- 
ther. Ofbafte-ropcs,  harncfs-platcs,andglovcrsknivcs, 
ten  make  a  bundle  ;  of  Hamburgh  yarn,  twenty  flceaas  j 
of  balket  rods,  three  feet  the  band. 

BUNEL  (Peter),  s  native  of  Touloufc,  was  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  writers  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  i6ih 
century,  but  was  ftill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regula- 
rity of  his  manners.  He  did  noi  feck  either  for  nche» 
or  lucrative  employments;  but,  contented  wiih  the  bare 
nccctriries  of  lite,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  int- 
provemeni  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1547, 
aged  47  ;  and  has  left  behind  hiin  fome  Latin  epilUes, 
which  are  written  with  the  utmoll  purity.  The  inagif- 
trates  of  Touloufe  have  a  bufl  of  him  in  marble,  placed 
in  their  lown-houfe.  The  moft  corrcd  edition  of  bis 
Letters  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens  in  1581. 

BUNG.AY,  a  market-town  of  Sulfblk,  fi'uated  on 
the  river  Wavcnny,  about  ?2  miles  north-ealt  of  Bury. 
E.  Long.  I.  ;,-.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 

BUNIAS,  in  botany  J  a  genus  of  ihc  ;9ih  natural 
order,  Siliqucf^,  belonging  to  the  teiradynamia  dafs  ef 
plants,  for  which  there  is  no  Englilh  name.  The  fili- 
cula  is  deciduous,  four-fided,  niuricated,  or  ftiagrccned 
with  unequal  pointed  angles.  There  are  eight  (pecies : 
all  of  them  annual  plants,  but  none  of  ibcm  poilcircd 
of  any  remarkable  property. 

BINIUM,  pig-nut,  or  earth. Kut,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  45th  order,  Uinln-llatx.  The  corolla  is  uni- 
form, the  umbel  thick,  and  the  fruit  ovate.  There 
is  but  one  fpecirs,  the  bulbocaftanum,  with  a  glo- 
bular root.  This  grows  naturally  in  moift  pafturcs 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  tuberous  folid 
root,  which  lies  deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  arc 
finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the  ground.  The  ftalk  rifcs  a 
foot  and  an  half  high  ;  is  round,  channelled, and  folid  ; 
the  lower  part  being  naked  ;  but  akive,  vherc  it 
branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below  every 
branch.  The  Howcrs  are  white,  and  Ihaped  like  tbofc 
of  other  umbelliferous  plants  ;  the  feeds  are  foiall,  ob- 
long, and  when  ripe  are  channelled.  The  roots  of  this 
fjrt  are  frequently  dug  up,  and  by  fome  people  eaten 
raw.  They  have  mucTi  rcfcniblance  in  title  to  a  chef- 
nut,  whence  the  plant  obtains  the  name  of  fu/ha/la- 
t:m». 

BUNT  of  a  Saii,  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed  Jc- 
fignedly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather 
more  wind.  It  is  ufcd  moftly  in  lop.fjils,  l^caufe 
coiirfes  are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  wiili  but  fmall  al- 
lowance for  bunt  or  compafs.  The  bum  holds  much 
leeward  wind  ;  that  is,  it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

BiXT-f.iifi  arc  fmall  lines  made  fift  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  10  a 
cringle,  and  foare  rce»ed  ihrojigh  a  fmall  block,  frized 
to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  10  irtce  up  the  bunt  of  the 
fail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUNTING,  iii  wiatboloy.    See  Kmieriza. 

BUNT- 
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BUNTINGFORD,  a  town  of  HcnforcKliire,  with 
a  market  on  Mondays,  and  two  fairs,  on  June  29111, 
and  November  30th,  for  pedlars  ware.  It  is  a  good 
lhoro'j;;h(>.re  town,  but  fmall,  and  is  accounted  only  a 
lar^c  Inniler.     W.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  ji.  55. 

BUNTZEL,  or  Buntzi..^u,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  duchy  ol  Jauer.  Tiiegrestellpart  of  the  hoiifes  are 
hiiiil  with  lloiie,  and  there  were  formerly  rich  mines  in 
llie  nciglihourhood.  It  is  in  the  common  road  10  Lcip- 
I'lc;  and  iheir  trade  is  earthen  ware,  of  which  they  make 
great  quantities.     E.  Long.  15.  50.  N.Lai.  51.12. 

BUN  Y  AN  (John),  author  of  tiic  Pilgrim's  Progrcfs, 
was  born  st  Elltow,  near  Bedlord,  in  1628.  He  was 
the  (on  of  a  linker  ;  and,  in  the  early  pare  of -liis  life, 
was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  (bldicr  in  the  parliament 
army  :  but  bting  at  length  deeply  llruck  with  a  fenfcof 
his  guilt,  he  laid  afide  his  profligate  coiirfes,  became  re- 
markable for  his  fobricty,  and  applied  himltlf  to  obtain 
fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year  1655,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptilt  congregation  at  Bed- 
ford, and  was  loon  after  chofen  their  preacher  :  but,  in 
1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for  prefuming  to 
preach,  he  was  cruelly  fcntenccd  to  ptTpetual  banifli- 
inent  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  committed  tojail,  where 
nerediiy  obliged  him  to  learn  to  make  long-tagged 
tlircad-lace  fur  his  fupporl  :  to  add  to  his  dillrcfs,  he 
liad  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among  whom  was  a 
daughter  who  was  blind.  In  this  unjuft  and  cruel  con- 
iiiiemcnt  h«  was  detained  twelve  years  and  a  half, 
and  during  that  time  wrote  many  of  his  irafts  ;  but  he 
was  at  length  difcharged,  by  the  humane  interpofition 
oI'Dr  Barlow.  When  kiiigjames's declaration  for  liber- 
ty of  conlcience  was  pidililhed,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of 
a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He  at  length  died  of 
the  fever  at  London,  on  the  gifl  of  Augnft  i683,  aged 
60.  He  alfo  wrote  an  allegory,  called  The  No/y  War. 
His  Filgrhns  Progrefs  has  been  tr.in(]aied  into  nioft 
European  languages  ;  and  his  works  have  been  colleft- 
cd  together,  and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio. 

BUONOCARSI,orPiERiNO  del  Vaga.  ScePiE- 

RINO. 

BUOY,  in  fea  affliirs,  a  fort  of  clofe  caflc,  or  block 
of  wood,  faflened  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor,  to  deter- 
iTiine  the  place  where  the  anchor  is  fiiuated,  that  tlie 
lliip  may  not  come  too  near  it,  to  entangle  her  cable 
about  the  flock  or  the  flukes  of  it.  ♦ 

Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as 

Ciiji-Bvors  :  ihcfe  are  in  the  forme  of  a  cone  ;  and 
of  this  conltruftion  are  all  the  buoys  which  are  floated 
over  dangerous  banks  and  fliallows,  as  a  warning  to 
palling  Ihips,  that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremely large,  that  they  may  be  fecn  at  a  diftance;  and 
are  faflened  by  flrong  chains  to  the  anchors  which  are 
liink  for  this  purpofe  at  fuch  places.  See  Plate  CVIII. 
tig.  6. 

NtDi-Bvors  are  fhaped  like  the  middle  fruflriiin  of 
two  cones,  abutting  upon  one  comnion  bafc,  being- 
calks,  which  are  largein  ihemiddle,  and  tapering  nearly 
to  a  point  at  each  end.     Plate  CVIII.  fig.  7. 

IV ooilin- Buoys  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes 
jn  the  fhape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a 
nun-buoy  ;  tiiey  are  furuilhed  with  one  or  two  holes, 
in. which  to  fix  a  fliort  piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends, 
being  fpliccd  together,  make  a  ibrt  of  circle  or  ring 
called  the  Jh-of, 

t 


Cable-Bums,  are  common  cafl<s  employed  to  buoy 
up  the  cables  in  ditFcrent  places  hom  rocky  ground. 
In  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  every  fitip  is 
moored  with  at  leal!  three  cables,  and  has  three  or  four 
of  tlicfe  buoys  on  each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 

Slhrgi  if  ths  Buor,  the  ropes  which  are  faflened 
about  it,  and  by  which  it  is  hung  :  they  are  curioully 
fpliccd  round  it,  fomethiiig  refembling  the  braces  of  a 
drum. 

To  Jlreavi  the  Buor,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  fliip's 
fide  into  the  water  ;  which  is  always  done  before  they 
let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Buor-Rope,  the  rope  which  faflens  the  buoy  to  the 
anchor  :  it  fliould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it 
is  intended  to  floa<  near,  or  inimediaieiy  above,  the  bed 
of  it,  that  the  pilot  may  at  all  tiines  know  the  fituaiion 
tlurcof.  See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  i.  n°  3.  wliere  b  is  the 
anchor,  c  the  buoy-rope,  and  d  the  buoy  floating  on  the 
furfaceof  tlie  water.  The  buoy-rope  is  often  extreme- 
ly ufcful  otherwife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor  when  the 
cable  is  broke.  It  Ihould  always,  therefore,  be  of  fuf- 
ficieni  ftrengih  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the  anchor  may 
be  loft  through  negligence. 

Buor  of  the  Nore,  is  a  buoy  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames,  to  direct  marintrs  how  to  avoid  a 
dangertiis  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  by  itsaptnefs  to  float, 
bears  up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty  tilings. 
See  Buoy. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Chios,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  great-grand  foil 
of  fculpiors.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Jthcnis,  of  the 
fame  profcffion.  They  flonrillied  in  the  601  h  Olympiad  ; 
and  (Vere  coicmporary  with.  Hipponax,  a  poet  of  an  ugly 
and  defpicabic  figure.  Our  fculptors  diverted  ihcin- 
felves  in  reprefenling  him  under  a  ridiculous  form.  But 
Hipponax  wrote  fo  (harp  a  fatireagainfl  them,  that  they 
hanged  ihemfelves,  as  fome  fay.  Pliny,  however,  does 
not  allow  this ;  but  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that,  after 
Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made  ievcral 
flue  Ifaiues  in  feveral  places  ;  particularly  a  Diana  at 
Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  appeared  with 
a  frowning  countenance  to  thofe  that  came  in,  and  with 
a  pleafant  one  to  thofe  that  went  out.  There  were  fe- 
veral llatues  at  Rome  made  by  them  ;  and  they  worked 
only  in  the  white  marble  of  the  illcof  Paros.  Paufanias 
mentions  Bupalus  as  a  good  archited  as  well  as  fculp- 
tor ;   but  fays  nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHACA,  in  orintholosjy,  a  genus  belonging  to  plate  CXI. 
the  order  of  pica;.  The  beak  is  fnaight  and  quadran- 
gular ;  the  mandibles  are  gibbous,  entire,  and  the  gib- 
bollty  is  greater  on  the  outfidc.  The  feet  are  of  the 
ambulatory  kind.  The  body  is  greyifli  above,  and  of 
a  dirty  yellow  below  ;  the  tail  is  fhaped  like  a  wedge. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  africana,  a  native  of 
Senegal.  It  frequently  perches  upon  oxen,  and  picks 
out  the  worms  from  their  backs. 

BUPHONIA  (from  ^aox,  and  <f.n>,).  Jlaughter),  in 
antiquity,  an  Athenian  feafl  or  ceremony,  denominated 
from  a  bullock  flain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities. 
For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia,  we  arc  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  la^vs  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ex  :  but  it 
once  happened,  at  the  feaft  of  the  ^w]^^//;?,  that  an  ox 
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cat  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been 
dreflcd  for  the  facrifice.  Thaulon  the  pricft,  enraged 
at  this,  prefcnily  killed  him,  and  /led  for  it.  On 
which  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  rtfentment  of  the 
gods,  and  feigning  themfclves  ignorant  who  had  com- 
mitted the  fift,  brought  the  bloody  axe  before  the 
judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,    and   condemned.     And,    in   memory    of    this 
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the   Indies.     The   French   have  giren  (he  name  of    Ikqaoi 
Richard  to  this  genus,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  rich         I 
colours  with  which   mod  of  the  infers  belonging  to  it    ^^irdeo. 
are  adorned.     Infers  of  this  genus  are  not  common  in  '  ' 

England.  They  are  of  the  richcfl  fplendor;  and  fome 
appear,  when  alive  to  be  united  in  colour  with  the  re- 
fulgent panicles  of  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  and 
sold.     Applied  to  the   microfcope,   the  fplendor  is  fo 


event,  a  feaft  was  inftituted  under  the  denomination  of    great  as  to  dazzle  ihc  eye.     Thi  guiiaia  is  one  of  the 


bufihonia.  In  which  it  was  flill  cuiiomary  for  the  pricll 
to  fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  the  (laughter 
of  the  ox. 

BUPHTIIALMUM,  ox-eye:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  fupertlua  order,  belonging  to  the  (yngenclia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method   ranking 


mod  oblong  fpccics.  The  whole  body  is  green  and 
gold,  with  a  bluiih  cart  underneath  ;  but  what  diftin- 
guilhcs  it,  are  four  white  dents  or  depreflcd  fpois  that 
are  feen  upon  the  elytra,  two  upon  each.  One  of  thofc 
dots  is  on  the  ojtward  rim  of  the  clyiruni,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  near  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  larger  ore. 


under  the  49ih  order,  Compojit^:     The  receptacle  is     The  other  is  on  the   inner  edge,  clofe  to  the  future 


paleaceous;  the  pappus  an  indifferent  rim  ;  the  feeds 
cfpccially  thofc  of  the  radius,  cmarginated  on  the  fides; 
the  ftigmata  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  undivided. 
There  are  ten  fpccies  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the 
niofl  remarkable. 

Spicies.  I.  The  hclianthoides,  a  native  of  North 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
flalk,  which  riles  lix  or  eight  feet  high,  garniflted  at 
each  joint  with  two  oblong  iieart-ftiJped  leaves,  which 
have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  the  bale  on  one  fide 


about  (hree-founhs  of  that  future  downwards,  and  ex- 
aflly  oppufiie  i>s  fellow  on  the  other  clyinim.  This 
latter  one  is  the  fmallcr.  The  whole  upper  pirt  of 
the  infeel,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  appears  finely 
dotted.  This  fpccies  has  been  found  in  tin:ber- 
yards. 

BUQUOI,  a  town  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Nether- 
lands, lituated  on  the  confines  of  Picardy.  E.  Long. 
2.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  12. 

15 UK,  a  broad  ring  of  iron,   behind  the  place  made 


\ 


lliorter  than  the  other.     The   flowers  come  out  at  the     for  the  hand  on  (he  fpcars  ufed   formerly  in   tilting  j 
'         '  -'-        ^11^      ..  whicli  bur  was  brought  to  reft,  when  the  lihcr  charged 

his  fpcar. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  at  .Algiers, 
with  the  arms  of  (he  dcy  llruck  on  both  fides  :  It  M 
worth   half  an  afptr. 

BURCHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Bivaria,  lituated  on  the  river  Saltz.     E.  Long. 


extremities  of  the  branches,  and  arc  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  refcmbling  a  fmall  fun-flower.  2.  The  arbo- 
refcens,  riles  with  fcveral  woody  flems  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  gariiilhcd  with  leaves  very  unequal 
infizc;  fome  are  narrow  and  long,  others  are  broad 
.tnd  obtufe  ;  thefc  are  intermixed  at  the  fame  joint,  and 
often  at  the  intermediate  one ;  they  are  green,  and 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  ends 
uf  the  branches;  they  arc  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
have  fcaly  emp.ilements. 

Culture.  All  the  fpccies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds;  and  thofe  which  do  not,  by  parting  their  roots, 
or  cutting  off  their  branches.  Some  of  the  fpccies  are 
tender,  and  require  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed. 

BUPLEURUM,  H.'iRE's-EAR,  or  Thorough-ivax  : 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
drii  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4;th  order,  V.ubcllat^e.  The  invohicra  of 
the  partial  umbels  are  large  in  proportion,  and  penta- 
phylloiis  ;  the  petals  involuted,  or  rolled  inwards  ;  the 
fruit  roundilh,  comprelFcd  and  firiated.  The  principal 
fpccies  is  the  frutic(ifum,or  Ihrubby  Ethiopian  hartwori. 
This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  flem,  dividing  into  numerous 
branches,  forming  a  bufhy  head  five  or  lix  feet  high, 
adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  placed  alternate,  with  yellow  flowers  in  umbels 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  appear  in  Jaly  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptcra.  The  antennae 
are  fetaceous,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax:  The  head  is 
half  drawn  back  within  the  thorax  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  antenna:  are  fcrratcd  :  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  jaws,  and  furnilhed  with  palpi:  The  elytra 
arc  margined,  and  cover  (he  abdomen  ;  and  the  (arii 
have  five  articidations :  The  feet  arc  faltaiorii.  There 
are  27  fpccies  of  this  infcft,  moU  of  them  natives  of 
Vol.  III. 


!f.  N.  Lat.  48.  J. 

BURDEGALA,  or  Bcirpicala,  (anc.  gtog.)  ;  a 
trading  port  town  of  Aquiiania,  fituatcd  on  a  lake  of 
the  fea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  (he  Garumna.  It 
was  a  famous  feat  of  the  Mufes,  as  appears  by  Aufo- 
nius's  book  entitled  I'roJ;jforei ;  and  birth-place  of 
Aul'onius:  Now  Bourdeaux,  capital  of  the  Bourdelois, 
on  the  river  Garonne.     W .  Long.  40.  Lat.  44.  4J. 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  in  muiic.ihe  drone  or  bafs, 
and  the  pipe  or  firing  which  plays  it :  hence  that  part 
of  a  fong,  that  is  repeated  at  (he  end  o(  every  flauzj, 
is  called  (he  turdaioi  it. — A  chord  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  |>erform  the  inicrvalsof  mulie,  when  opcuand 
undivided,  is  alio  called  the  burden. 

Burden  properly  fignifics  a  heavy  weigh(  or  load. 
Ringelberg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  »%  she 
belt  fort  of  exercife  ;  efpecially  [o  l'lrcng(hen  men  of 
fludy.  To  (his  end,  he  had  a  gown  lined  \«iih  plates 
of  lead,  which  he  could  jufl  lift  with  both  hii  lands. 
This  load  he  bore  fix  or  (even  da)s  togtiiier,  ti;hcr  in- 
crea(ing  or  diminifliiiig  i(  as  he  found  occafion  ;  b^ 
which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercife  ai  the 
fame  time. 

Burpev  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain 
commodities.  A  burden  of  gad-flccl  is  two  fcore,  or 
120  pounds. 

BcRniw  of  a  S/<ip  is  Its  conirnts,  or  number  of  lont 
it  will  carry.  The  burden  of  a  fliip  may  be  determi- 
ned thus  :  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel,  taken  with- 
in board,  by  the  breath  of  the  (hip,  within  bojrd,  ta- 
ken from  the  miJiliipbeam,  from  plink  to  plank ;  and 
f  F  multiply 
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Tiuihiply  the  producl  by  the  depth  of  die  hoi  J,  taken 
from  the  plank  below  the  keclfon,  to  the  under  part 
of  the  upper  deck  plank;  and  divide  the  lalt  produiJt 
by  94:  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  re- 
quired.    See  Freight. 

BURDOCK,  in  botany.  See  Arctium  and  Xan- 

T  H  I  U  M  . 

BURELL,  or  CiviTA  BuRRELLA,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abnizzo  Citra, 
near  the  river  Sangro.  E.Long,  ij.  5.  N.  Lat.  41. 
S6. 

BUREN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Guelderland.  It  gives  the  title  of  count  de  Buren  to 
the  prince  of  Orange.  E.  Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

Buren,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wcfl- 
phalia,  and  bi(hopric  of  Paderburn.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Ahne,  five  miles  foiith  of  Paderborn.  E. 
Long.  8.  25.  Nat.   51.   35. 

BURFORD,  a  town  of  Oxfordlhire,  feated  on  an 
afcent  on  the  river  Windriilh,  is  a  handfome  place, 
ciiiefly  noted  for  the  making  of  faddlcs.  The  Downs 
near  it,  noted  for  horfe-raccs,  arc  of  great  advantage  to 
the  town.  Burford  is  an  earldom  in  the  family  of  St 
Albans.  It  is  23  miles  wefl-north-well  of  Banbury, 
and  8j  weft  of  London.     W.  Long.    i.   43.  N.  Lat. 

SI.  40. 

BURG,  BuRCH,  or  Dun,  in  northern  topography. 

See  Dun. 

BuRC,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire,  feated  in  a  marfh, 
J2  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton,  and  127  north  of  Lon- 
don.    E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

BuRG,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zut- 
phen,  feated  on  the  old  Ilfel,  18  miles  eaft  of  Nime- 
guen.     E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuRG-CaJlle,  or  Boro:i^h-Cajtle,  a  fortrefs  on  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of  Yar- 
mouth, where  the  river  Yare  and  Waveny  meet.  It 
was  formerly  a  delightful  place  ;  but  now  only  the 
ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near  which  Roman  coins  are 
often  dug  up. 

BURGAGE,  or  Tt'w^^rf  in  Burgage,  is  where  the 
king  or  other  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough, 
in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain.  It 
is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  foccage  ;  as  common foc- 
■  cagef,  by  which  other  lands  arc  holden,  is  ufually  of 
a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diftinguiihed  ffom  other 
towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament ; 
and  where  the  right  of  election  is  by  burgage-tenure, 
that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough. 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage-tenure,  is 
where  houfes  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  fcite  of 
houfes  in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  fome  lord  in 
common  foccage,  by  a  certain  eftabliflied  rent.  And 
thefefeem  to  have  withftood  the  fliock  of  the  Norman 
encroachments  principally  on  account  of  their  infigni- 
licancy,  which  made  it  no:  worth  while  to  compel  them 
to  an  alteration  of  tenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together 
would  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a  knight's  fee.  Be- 
fides  the  owners  of  them,  being  chiefly  artificers,  and 
perfons  engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable 
propriety  be  put  on  fuch  a  military  eftablifliment  as 
the  tenure  in  chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  there- 
fore, in  which  thefe  tenements  are  held,  feems  to  be 
plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty  ;  which  may  alfo 
account  for  the  great  variety  of  cuftems  affeding  ma 
jiy  of  ihcfe  tcneaaeots  fo  held  in  anciciu  burgage  j  the 


principal  and  nioft  remakable  of  which  is  that  called    Eurgaw 
Bo)0!igh-E>!gliJJ}.     See  the  axi\c\e  BoRovGH-E;ig/ifi.  II 

BURGAU,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  large  Burggravc 
fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind. 
I:  is  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mother  of  pearl ;  and  the  artificers  take  this  out, 
to  ufe  under  the  name  of  mother  of  pearl,  though  fome 
call  it  after  the  name  of  the  Ihell  they  take  it  from, 
burgatidine. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
artificers,  to  what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their 
works,  they  do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre-fhell  for  this, 
but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau.  Hence  fome 
call  the  mother  of  pearl  burgaudine,  and  others  the  ^wr- 
gaudine  mother  of  pearl. 

BURGDORF,  a  handfome  and  pretty  large  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an  e- 
mincnce.  The  river  Emma  is  about  a  piftol-fhot  from 
the  town,  and  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequent- 
ly does  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  It  runs  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  is  a  flone- 
bridge  over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  fulphureous 
fpring  which  fupplies  their  baths  with  water,  which  is 
good  againft  palfies  and  difeafes  of  the  nerves.  E. 
Long.  7.  3  J.  N.  Lat.  47.  6. 

BURGEON,  in  gardening,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  burgeon,  which  fignifies 
the  fame,  formed  from  the  Latm  burrio,  of  hurra. 
Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  eye, bud,  or  germ.  Froftsare  chiefly  dangerous 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  flcin,  fame  pith,  the  fame  ligneous  body, 
and  the  fame  infertions  as  the  ftalk  ;  that  is,  all  the 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contraftcd  in 
the  former. 

BURGESS,  in  England,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough, 
or  wall  town,  or  one  who  pofleiTcs  a  tenement  therein. 
The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftratcs  of  forac 
towns  ;  as  the  bailiffand  burgefles  of  Leominfter, 

Anciently,  burgefles  were  held  in  great  contempt ; 
being  reputed  fervile,  bale,  and  unfit  for  war;  fo  that 
the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa- 
milies, or  fight  with  them  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were 
to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs's  fon  was  reputed 
of  age,  when  he  could  diftiniStly  count  money,  meafurc 
cloth,  &c. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  a  borough-town  in  parliament.  Bur- 
gelfes  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part 
or  trading  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  for- 
merly allowed,  by  a  rate  eftabliflied  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  two  fliillings  a  day  as  wages.  It  is  much 
to  bo  regretted,  that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear 
above  a  quadruple  proportion  10  ihofe  for  counties. 
The  right  of  eledion  of  burgeffes  depends  on  feveral 
local  charters  and  cufloms:  though,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c. 
24.  the  right  for  the  future  fliall  be  allowed  according 
to  the  laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
concerning  it:  and  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  no  freeman, 
except  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage, 
fliall  be  intitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to 
his  freedom  twelve  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eli- 
gible as  a  burgefs,  who  hath  not  a  clear  eftatc  of 
L.300  a-year. 
J3URGGRAVE;    properly  denotes  tte  hereditary 

governor 
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Surgli  governor  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Ger- 
II  many.  The  word  is  compomuicct  of  ^o«r^,  tiwri,  and 
liorglary.  g^af,  o\- grave  count.  The  biirggravcs  were  originally 
the  lame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  cajhllans,  or  co- 
mites  cajhilaiii  ;  but  their  dignity  was  confidciahly  ad- 
vanced under  Rudolph  of  Hapiburgh  ;  before  his  lime 
they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  prin- 
cefs,  but  under  him  began  to  be  ellccmed  on  a  footing 
with  princes.  In  fome  pans,  the  dignity  is  much  de- 
generated, efpecially  in  the  palatinate.  There  were 
formerly,  according  to  Leti,  fifteen  families  who  en- 
joyed the  title  of  burggravcs,  thirteen  of  which  arc  now 
cxtinft.  But  this  is  dilfcrently  reprefenicd  by  others. 
In  Bohemia  the  title  of  burggravc  is  given  to  the  chief 
officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Pruffii,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  province.  In  Gueldcrland,  the  burggravc 
of  Nimeguen  is  prcfideat  of  the  ftaies  of  the  province. 

BURGH.     See  Borough. 

Bltrgh,  or  Dun.     Sec  Dun. 

BuRCH-Boti  fignifics  a  contribution  towards  the  build- 
ing or  repairing  of  caftles,  or  walls,  for  the  defence  of 
a  borough  or  city. 

By  the  law  of  king  Athelflan,  the  caftles  and  walls 
of  towns  were  to  he  repaired,  and  burgh-botc  levied 
every  year  within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No 
perfon  whatever  was  exempt  from  this  fervice  ;  the  king 
himfclf  could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-boie  :  yet, 
in  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  liave  been  fre- 
quently granted  ;  infomuch,  that,  according  to  Cowel, 
the  word  burgh-bote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
not  the  fervice,  but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  it. 

BuRCH-Bi:chi,  or  krech,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com- 
munity of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace 
among  them. 

BvRGH-Mails,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  III.  and  refcmbling 
the  FE£-farm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.    Sec  Mail. 

BuRGH'Mafler,  an  officer  in  the  tin-mines,  who  di- 
refts  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  &c. 
otherwife  denominaied  bailiff  and  bar-mafler. 

BURGHERMASTERS.     See  Burgomaster. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By  the 
laws  of  king  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be  held 
thrice  in  the  year  ;  by  thofeof  Henry  I.   i2  times. 

BURGLARY, or  nocturnal  house-breaking, 
(burgi  latrodnlum,)  which  by  the  ancient  Englilh  law 
was  called  havufucken,  a  word  alfo  ufed  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  but  in  a  fomewhat  different  fenfe,  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  he  inous  offence  :  not 
only  becaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it, 
but  alfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  in vafion  and  dilhirbance  of 
that  right  of  habitation  which  every  individual  might 
acquire  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  an  invafion  which 
in  fuch  a  flate,  would  be  fure  to  be  puuillicd  with 
death,  unlefs  the  affailant  were  ilrongcr.  But,  in  civil 
fociety,  the  laws  come  in  to  the  affiftanccof  the  weaker 
party  :  and,  befides  that  they  leave  him  this  natural 
right  of  killing  the  agrclFor  if  he  can,  they  alfopro- 
Ici5l  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  alTailant  is  too  power- 
ful. And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  a  man's  houfe,  that  it  (lylcs  it  his 
{aj)li,  and  will  never  fufftr  it  to  be  violated  with  im- 
punity ;  agreeing  herein  with  the  fentimenis  of  ancient 
Rome.     For  this  rcafon  no  outward  doors  can  in  gene- 
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ral  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefi  j  liiongh  Ht.rpiary. 

in  criminal  caulcs  the  public  falety  fuperfedes  the  pri-  * ' 

vate*.     Hence  alfo  in  pan  arifcs  the  aniniadvtrfion  ot  *  «««  the 
the  law  upon  eavcs-dropptrs,  nufanccrs,  and  iuceiidia-  »"'<:lc  Ar- 
ries  :  and  to  this  principle  it  niuU  be  adigncd,  that  a  "J'' 
man  may  alFcniblc  people  together  lawfully  (at  Ica/l 
if  they  do  not   exceed  ii),  without  danger  of  raifin<' 
a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  affcmbly,  in  order  to  proictt 
his  houfe  ;  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any  o- 
ther  cafe. 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  is,  "  he  that  by  night  breakcth  and  enter- 
eih  into  a  manfion-houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felo- 
ny." In  this  definition  there  are  four  things  to  be 
confidcred  ;  the  ttm:,  tlic  flace,  the  tnaiiner,  and  ihc 
iniiiit. 

1.  The  tivic  muft  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day  ;  for 
in  the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary;  /.  c.  if  there  be 
day-light  or  crepufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a  man's  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight  ;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpunilhed  :  and  belidcs,  the  malignity  of  the  oficnce 
docs  not  condft  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  dark, 
as  at  the  dead  of  night ;  when  all  tjie  creation,  except 
beaflsof  prey,  areat  reft  ;  when  deep  hasdifarraed  the 
owner,  and  rendered  hiscaftle  dcfencclefs. 

2.  As  In  the  place.  It  muft  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  definition,  in  a  manfion-houfe :  for  no 
diftant  barn,  warchoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the 
fame  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man's  caftlc  of 
defence  ;  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfcs  wherein  no 
man  refides,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not 
manfion-houfcs,  attended  with  the  fame  circuniftanccs 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  however,  wherein  a  man 
fomctimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  left  only 
for  a  fliort  feafon,  aii'imo  rev:rl:ndi,  is  the  objefl  of 
burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the 
fad  coDimittcd.  And  if  the  barn,  ftable,  or  warc- 
houfe, be  parcel  of  the  manfion-hoiifc,  though  not  un- 
der the  fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be 
committed  therein  ;  for  the  capital  houfe  protefts  and 
privileges  all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within 
the  curtilage  or  homeftall.  A  chamber  in  a  college, 
or  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  hath  a  di- 
Itinrt  property,  is,  to  all  other  purpofts  as  well  as  this, 
the  manfion-houfe  of  the  owner.  So  alfo  is  a  room  or 
lodging  in  any  private  houfe,  the  manlion  for  the  lime 
being  of  the  lodger;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf 
dwell  in  the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  thelodgcr  enter  by  dif- 
ferent outward  doors.  But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  iu 
the  houfe,  and  hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  be 
and  his  lodgers  enter,  fiich  lodgers  fccm  only  to  be  in- 
mates, and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  ol  ibc  one 
dwelling-houfc  of  the  owner. 

3.  As  to  the  vianncr  of  committing  burglary  :  there 
muft  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  couiplcte  it. 
But  they  need  not  be  both  done  at  once  ;  for  it  a  hole 
be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the 
next  night  through  the  fame,  they  are  burglars.  There 
muft  be  an  adual  breaking;  as,  at  Iraft,  by  breaking 
or  caking  out  the  glafs  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  win- 
daw  ;  picking  alock,  or  o|>cning  it  with  a  key  ;  nay, 
by  lilting  up  the  latch  of  a  dixir,  or  nnloofing  any  other 
faftening  which  the  owner  has  provided.  But  if  a  per- 
fon leaves  his  doors  or  windowjopen,  it  is  his  own  folly 
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Burglary  and  negligence  ;  and  it  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no 
I)  ii-il',  ir/  ;  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or 
chaml)<-r  do^T,  it  is  fo.  But  to  come  down  a  chimney 
is  held  a  burglarious  entry  ;  for  that  is  as  much  clofcd 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  rulh  in  with  a  felo- 
nious intent  ;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rub  him  ;  or  to  procure  a 
conftable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fcarch  for  trai- 
tors, and  then  to  bind  the  couftable  and  rob  the  houfe  ; 
all  thcfc  entries  have  been  adjudged  burglarious,  though 
there  was  no  attual  breaking  :  for  the  law  will  not  fuf- 
fer  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  fuch  cvafions,  efpccially 
under  the  cloak  of  legal  procefs.  As  for  the  entry,  any 
the  lead  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
with  an  inllrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  fiiihcitnt  :  as, 
to  ftep  over  the  threfliold,  to  put  a  hand  or  hook  in  at 
a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  piilol  to  demand 
one's  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  entries.  The 
entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well  as  alter  ;  for 
by  (taiute  12  Anne  c.  7.  if  a  perfon  enters  into  the 
dwelling  houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in,' cither 
by  day  or  by  night,  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony, 
or,  being  in  fuch  houfe,  Ihall  commit  any  felony  ;  and 
fliall  in  the  night  break  out  of  the  fame;  this  is  de- 
clared to  be  burglary. 

4.  As  to  i\\t  intent ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  breaking 
and  entry  muft  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it 
is  only  a  trefpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch 
intention  be  actually  carried  into  execution,  or  only  dc- 
monftrated  by  lome  attempt  or  overt  aft,  of  which  the 
jury  is  tojudge. 

Buri^lary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any  houfe  belonging  to 
the  platc-glafs  company,  with  intent  to  fleal'the  Ifock 
orutenlils,  is  by  ftatute  I?  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  declared  to 
be  lingle  felony,  and  punifhed  with  tranfporiation  fe- 
ven  years. 

BURGOMASTER,  Burg hf.rm aster,  Bourger- 
mefter,  or  Burgmcjhr,  the  chief  magillrate  of  the 
great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The 
power  and  jurifdidion  of  the  burgomafter  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  places,  every  town  having  its  particnlar  cu- 
ftoms  and  regulations  :  at  Amflerdani  there  are  four 
chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate 
who  have  either  been  burgomaflers  or  echevins.  They 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices  that  fall  in  their  time,  keep 
the  key  of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falary  but  of  500 
guildres;  all  feafts,  public  entertainments,  &c.  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  two  Flemith  \\ovA%,lwrger,  btirgefs,  or 
titizen  \   and  mcj}er,  7naj\er.      Some  exprefs  it  in  Latin 

by  confiil,  others  by  fenator M.  Bruneau  obferves, 

that  burghsrmaj\cr  in  Holland,  anfwers  to  what  is  cal- 
led aldi:rvian  and  Jfjeriff  in  England,  aitomsy  at 
Compeigne,  capitoul  n  Tholoufe,  conful  tlX.  Langucdoc, 
«cc. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a  fea-faring  di(hp  made 
of  whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  till  they 
burft  ;  then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
flrcngthening  diet.  Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly, 
is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to  correct  that  thick- 
nefs  of  humours  and  coflivenels  to  which  the  other  diet 
of  failors  much  difpoi'es  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  vic- 
tualling is  the  leafi:  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  bccaufe 


of  the  fcanty  allowance  of  butter  to  it.  The  fame 
author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the  eonfideration  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  feamcn  is  commit- 
ted, to  contrive  to  tender  this  food  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Ca- 
flilc,  with  an  aichbilhop's  fee,  ereded  in  1574.  It  is 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  render  the  air  very 
cold  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  ex- 
celFive  hot.  It  is  leatcd  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  ftrongcaftle,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Alanfon.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfome  bridge 
over  this  river,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorn- 
ed with  the  fkatues  of  fevcral  kings  of  Spain.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous;  but  the  houfes  are  ill  bnilt, 
and  the  flrccts  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome  few, 
efpecially  that  which  leads  to  the  cathedral.  There  are 
fevcral  fquares,  adorned  with  fountains  and  ffatues. 
The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furround- 
ed with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each.  The  cathe- 
dral church  is  a  mafter-picce  of  Gothic  arcliitcfture, 
and  one  of  the  finefl  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the 
Auguftines  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  cha- 
pel of  the  holy  crucifix.  There  are  fevcral  fine  con- 
vents and  nunneries  ;  one  of  which  laif  contains  150 
nuns,  who  muft  all  be  of  noble  extraftion.  They  have 
likewife  a  royal  hofpital,  very  richly  endowed  ;  and  at 
this  place  they  fpeak  the  beft  Caftilian,  that  is,  the  pu- 
refl  Spanilh  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  4.  7.  N.  Lat. 
42.  20. 

BURGUNDIONES,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Vin- 
dili  or  Wandili.  Cluverius  places  them  about  the 
Warta,  a  river  of  Poland  :  though  the  conjedures  on 
the  feat  of  thefe  people  are  doubtful  ;  and  no  wonder, 
becaufc  the  Roman  expeditions  terminated  at  the  Kibe. 
They  afterwards  removed  to  the  Cifalpin,  Germany, 
and  at  length  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to  tht 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  province  or  government  of  France. 
It  contains,  befides  the  government  of  Burgundy,  La 
Breffe,  La  Bugy,  and  the  diflridt  of  Gcx  ;  having 
Champagi>e  on  the  north,  Lyonnois  on  the  fouth, 
Franche  Comte  on  the  eaft,  and  Nivernois  and  Bour- 
bonnois  on  the  weft.  Its  length  fron.  north  to  fouth 
is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth  from  cart  to  well 
about  50.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tobacco  ;  being  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Dehune 
which  falls  into  the  Soane,  the  Brebince  or  Bourbince, 
the  Armancon,  the  Oucke,  and  the  Tillc.  There  are 
fome  noted  mineral  fprings  in  it,  with  fubtcrrantous 
lakes,  and  plenty  of  ochre.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
dukes  of  its  own,  fubordinate  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
but  at  lafl,  Louis  XI.  upon  the  failure  of  iheheirs  male, 
feized  upon  it,  and  annexed  it  to  his  crown.  The  whole 
government  lies  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  except  a  fmall  part  that  is  fubjecT: 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  Hates  meet  regularly  every  three 
years,  to  raife  the  money  required  of  them  by  the  court. 
The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Auxcrre,  Autun, 
Bourbon,  L'Ancy,  &c. 

BURIAL,  ihe  inicrment  of  a  dcceafed  perfon. 

The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  ne- 
glected to  difcharge  it  were  thought  accurfcd  :  htnce 
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BuAJ.  the  Romans  called  them  jtifta,  »nd  the  Greeks  you,, 
lua,  i'lx.am^  ona..  Words  iTiiplying  ihc  inviolable  ol>Iij;a. 
tioiis  which  nature  has  l:iid  iipoii  the  living  10  take 
care  of  the  obfcquies  of  the  dead.  Nor  are  \\c  to 
wonder,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ex- 
ircmely  Iblicilous  about  the  interment  of  their  dcccafcd 
friends,  lincc  they  vyrtre  ftroiigly  perfuadcd,  that  their 
fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elylian  ticlds  till 
their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  happy  manfions  for  liic  term 
of  100  years.  For  this  rcafoii  it  was  confidertd  as  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  travellers,  who  Ihould  meet 
with  a  dead  body  in  their  way,  to  call  dull  or  mould 
upon  it  three  times  ;  and  of  thefe  three  handfiils  one 
at  leaft  was  cart  upon  the  head.  The  ancients  likewifc 
conlidcred  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  not  laid 
ill  the  iepulchres  of  their  fathers  ;  for  which  reafon, 
fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  ufually  their  allies 
brought  home,  and  interred  with  thole  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  Bit  notwithllanding  their  great  care  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  there  were  fome  perfons  whom 
they  thougiu  unworthy  of  that  lad  office,  and  to  whom 
therefore  they  refufed  it  :  fuch  were,  I.  Public  or  pri- 
vate enemies.  2.  Such  as  betrayed  orconfpircd  againfl 
their  country.  3.  Tyrants,  who  were  always  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  their  country.  4.  Villains  guilty 
of  facrilege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  wliofc  bodies 
belonged  to  their  creditors.  And.  6.  Some  particular 
offenders,  who  futf'ercd  capital  puniiliment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fomc 
were  diflinguilhed  by  particular  circumftances  of  dif- 
grace  attending  their  interment :  thus  perfons  killed 
by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by  thcmfclves,  being 
thought  odious  to  the  gods  :  thofe  who  wafted  their 
patrimony  forfeited  the  right  ot  being  buried  in  the 
fepulchres  of  their  fathers:  and  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  felf-murder  were  privately  dcpolited  in  the  ground, 
without  the  accullomed  foleinniiies.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  felf-murder- 
ers,  who  were  thrown  out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Cliriftian  church,  though  good  men  always  dcfircd 
the  privilege  of  interment,  yet  they  were  not,  like  the 
heathens,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think  it 
any  detriment  to  tliem,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this 
privilege.  The  primitive  Chriiliaa  Church  denied  the 
more  folemn  rites  of  burial  only  to  uiibaptized  perfons, 
fclf-miirdercrs,  anJ  excommunicated  perfons  who  con- 
tinued obftinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  inanifell  contempt 
of  the  church's  cenfures. 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  was  never  par- 
ticularly determined.  We  find  they  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
upoii  mountains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were 
made  repolitories  for  tiie  dead  in  the  primitive  ages ; 
yet  the  general  cuflom  in  latter  ageK,  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  llonuns  and  other  heathen  nations, 
was  to  bury  their  dead  without  their  cities,  aud  chiefly 
by  the  highways.  Among  the  primitive  Chrillians,  bu- 
rying in  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  500  years, 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  Iwdies 
being  liril  dcpolited  in  the  atrium  or  churchyard,  and 
porches  and  porticos  of  the  church :  hereditary  bury- 
ing-placcs  were  forbidden  till  the  1 2th  ccutury.   As  to 
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the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ceremonies  accompany- 
ing M,  fee  the  article  FvsEiiiL-liilci. 

BURICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wertphdlia,  and  duchy  of  tlevcs,  fubjeJt  to  the  king 
ot  Prullia.  It  was  taken  by  the  french  in  1672,  who 
deuiolilhed  the  fortifications.  It  is  agreeably  fcated  oi\ 
the  river  Rhitic,  over-againrt  Wefcl,  in  E.  L0D2.  6.  8. 
N.  Lat.  5r..;8.  ^ 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  native  of  Bcthune,  in  Ariois, 
wasone  of  the  mod  celebrated  philofophcrs  of  the  I4ih 
century.  He  taught  in  the  iniivcrfny  of  Paris  with 
great  reputation;  and  wrote  coinineiiiarics  cu  logic, 
morality,  and  .Ariflotle's  metaph)lie3.  Aventums  re- 
lates, that  he  was  a  difcipic  of  Ockharo  ;  and  thai,  be- 
ing expelled  Paris  by  the  power  of  the  Realills,  which 
was  fupcrior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went  in(« 
Germany,  where  he  foiinrled  the  Univcrlity  of  \'itnn3. 
From  him  came  the  proverb  of  the  afi  t,f  Buridin,  fo 
famous  in  the  fehools.  Buridan  fupjHjled  an  liutigry 
afs  fixed  at  an  exattly  equal  Jiftancc  between  two 
bulhcls  of  oats;  or  an  afs  as  much  prcll'ed  by  ihirll  as 
liungcr,  between  a  bulhcl  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water, 
each  of  them  acting  equally  on  his  fciilcs.  HaviDj; 
made  this  fuppolition,  he  delircd  to  know  what  the  als 
would  do?  it  he  was  anfwcrcd  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger 
between  two  bulhels  of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  an.l 
thirft,  with  both  corn  and  waierwitbin  his  reach.  This 
appeared  abfurd,  and  brought  the  laugher  on  his  fide  ; 
but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would  not  be  fu  ftit- 
pidastodie  of  liiinger  or  iliirft  in  liirh  a  fltu.7iion. 
Then  (faid  he),  tiie  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  polkble 
that  of  two  equal  weights  the  one  Ihould  outweigh  the 
other?  Thefe  two  confequeiiccs  appeared  equilly  ab- 
furd; and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fopliifin,  perplexed 
the  philofophcrs,  and  his  afs  became  famous  ia  the 
fehools. 

BURKITT  (William),  a  celebrated  commcrtsior 
on  the  New  Tellament,  was  born  at  Hitcliam  in  Nonh- 
amptonlhire,  July  25th  1650,  aud  educated  at  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
minillry,  being  ordained  by  bilhop  Reynolds  :  and  the 
firft  employment  which  he  had  was  at  Mildcn  in  Suf- 
folk, where  he  continued  it  years  a  conflant  preacher, 
firll  as  a  curate,  and  afterwards  as  reClor  of  that 
church.  In  the  year  1692,  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Dedham  in  F.tlex,  where  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  h.ippened  in  the  latter  end  of 
Odober  1703.  He  was  a  pious  and  eharitible  man. 
He  made  great  colleClions  for  the  Frrnch  Proieftat.ts 
in  the  years  16S7,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care,  pains, 
and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  niiniller  to  po  and 
fettle  in  Carolina.  Among  other  charities,  by  his  lalt 
will  and  teftamcnt,  he  bequeathed  the  houfe  where;u 
he  lived,  with  the  landu  ihcrcuiiio  belonging;,  jo  bcjii 
habitation  for  the  Icdiircr  that  diuuld  be  ciiolen  from 
time  to  lime,  to  read  the  ledure  at  Dedham.  Beliilcs 
his  Commentary  upon  the  New  Tellameiii,  written  in 
the  fame  plain,  practical  and  affrdiunaie  manner  :n 
whieli  he  preached,  he  wrote  a  voluinc  entitled,  'lit 
tnor  rian't  f'./p,  ti'iJ  rich  nmn't  gntJi. 

Bl'Rl.AW.     See  Jir  Lav. 

BUKI.KIGH.     See  Cecil. 

UURLKSQl'E,  a  fpccies  of  comptifuion,  which, 
ibou^Ii  •  great  engine  of  ritticulc,  it  ao(  coaiiacd  lu 
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Eurlcfque  [liat  fub'ieifl;  for  it  is  clearly  dillinguifliablc  into  bur- 
rurlingtoii  jefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and  biirlefque  that 
'  '^~~^  excites  derilion  or  ridicule.  A  grave  liibjeft,  in  wliich 
there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a 
certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  riliblc,  as  in  Virgil  tra- 
vcdic;  tiie  author  firfl  laughs  at  every  turn,  in  order  to 
make  his  readers  laugh.  The  Luirin  is  .1  burlcfque 
poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low  and  trirtiug 
incident  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  conten- 
tious fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boilcau,  the  author, 
tuins  the  fubjeift  into  ridicule,  by  drelfing  it  in  the  he- 
roic flyle,  and  aflcding  to  confider  it  as  of  the  utniofl 
digi'iity  and  importance.  Though  ridicule  is  the  poet's 
aim,  lie  always  cairies  a  grave  face,  and  never  once  be- 
trays a  finile.  The  oppofition  between  the  fubjeJt  and 
the  manner  of  handling  it,  is  what  produces  the  ridi- 
cule; and  therefore,  in  a  compofuion  of  this  kind,  no 
image  profelfedly  ludicrous  ought  to  have  quarter,  be- 
caufe  fuch  images  deflroy  the  contraft. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effefls  by  elevating  the  flyle  far  above  the  fubjecl ; 
yet  the  poet  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended.  A  flraincd  ele- 
vation, foariiig  above  theordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleaf.int  impreffion.  The  mind  is  foon  difgufted 
by  being  kept  long  on  the  (Iretch.  Machinery  may  be 
employed  in  a  burlefque  poem,  fuch  as  the  Luirin,  the 
Difpcnfiry,  or  Hudibras,  with  more  fucccfs  and  pro- 
priety than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  For  Ijur- 
lefque  poems,  though  they  afl'ume  the  air  of  hiftory, 
give  entertainment  chiedy  by  their  pleafant  and  lu- 
dicrous pictures  :  it  is  not  the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem  toraifc 
fynipathy  ;  and  for  that  rcafon,  a  flrift  imitation  of  na- 
ture is  not  nccefTary.  And  hence,  the  more  extrava- 
gant the  machinery  in  a  ludicrous  poem,  the  more  en- 
tertainment it  affords. 

BURLINGTON,  in  England,  a  fea  port  town  in 
the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the  German 
ocean,  about  37  miles  north-eafl  of  York.  E.  Long.  o. 
10.  and  N.  Lat.  54.  15.  It  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Boyle,  but  the  earldom 
is  now  extintl. 
HUrfc''!  Burlington,  a  city  in  the  State  of  New-Jerfey, 

Gcograjihy.  in  North-Amcrlca,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame 
name,  extends  three  miles  along  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  back,  at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Bur- 
lington, and  is  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia  by  wa- 
ter, and  feventeen  by  land.  The  illand,  which  is  the 
moft  populous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
has  four  entrances  over  bridges  and  caufeways,  and  a 
quantity  of  bank  meadow  adjoining.  On  the  idand  are 
one  hundred  and  fixiy  houfes,  nine  hundred  white,  and 
one  hundred  black  inhabitants.  But  few  of  the  ne- 
groes are  (laves.  The  main  flrcets  are  conveniently 
fpacious,  and  moflly  ornamented  with  trees  in  the  fronts 
of  the  houfes,  which  are  regularly  arranged.  The  Dela- 
ware, oppofite  the  town, isaboutamilc  wide  i  and,  under 
iJiclter  of  Mittinnicunk  and  Burlington  iflands,  affords 
a  fafe  and  convenient  harbour.  It  is  conimodioufly  fitu- 
ated for  trade,  but  is  too  near  the  opulent  city  of  Phila- 
delphia to  admit  of  any  confiderable  increafe.  There 
are  two  houfes  for  public  worfliip  in  the  town,  one  for 
the  Friends  or  ^takers,  who  are  the  raoft  numerous. 


and  one  for  Epifcopalians.     The  other  public  buildings    I'umia*, 
are  two  market  houfes,  a  court-houfc,  and  the  befl  gaol         U 
in  the   Itate.       Befides  thefe,    there  is  an   academy,  .  ^"rnet. 
a  free  fchool,  a  nail  mamifadory,  and  an  excellent 
diftillery. 

The  city  is  a  free  port.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen  hold  a  commercial  court,  when  the  matter  in 
controvcrfy  is  between  foreigners  and  foreigners,  or 
between  foreigners  and  citizens.  The  illand  of  Bur- 
lington was  laid  out,  and  the  firR  fcttlemcnts  made  as 
early  as  1677.  In  1682,  the  ifland  of  Mittinnicunk, 
or  Free-School  illand,  was  given  for  the  life  of  the 
illand  of  Burlington;  the  yearly  profits  arifing  from 
it  (which  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds) 
are  appropriated  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

BURMAN  (Francis),  a  Proteftant  minifler,  and 
learned  profeifor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1628;  and  died  on  the  loth  of  November 
1679,  after  having  publilhcd  a  courfe  of  divinity,  and 
feveral  other  works. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Francis  Btirman, 
his  fon ;  or  with  Peter  Burman,  a  laborious  commen- 
tator on  Phasdrus,  Lucan,  Petronius,  and  other  pro- 
fane authors,  who  died  in  1741. 

BURN,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  an  injury  received 
in  any  part  of  the  body  bv  fire.     See  Surgery. 

BURNET  (Gilbert), 'billiop  of  Salilbury  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  i6ih  century,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1643,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  fliire  of  Aberdeen. 
His  father  being  bred  to  the  law,  was,  at  the  reftora- 
tion  of  king  Charles  II.  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
feffion,  with  the  title  of  lord  Crimond,  in  reward  for  his 
conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party  during  the  trou- 
bles of  Great-Britain.  Our  author,  the  youngell  fon 
of  his  father,  was  inllru(5led  by  him  in  the  Latin  tongue  : 
at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  continue  his  fludies 
at  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  M.  A.  before  he  wa« 
14.  His  own  inclination  led  him  to  the  fludy  of  the 
civil  and  feudal  law  ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was 
from  this  fludy  he  had  received  more  jull  notions  con- 
cerning the  foundationsof  civil  focicty  and  government, 
than  thofe  which  fome  divines  maintain.  About  a  year 
after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  began  to  apply  to  di- 
vinity, to  the  great  fatisfadlion  of  his  father.  He  was 
admitted  preacher  before  he  was  18  ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnet,  his  coufin-gcrman  offered  him  a  benefice  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  accept  of  it. 

In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  came  into  England  ;  and  after  fix  months 
flay  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland  ; 
which  he  foon  left  again  to  make  a  tour  for  fome 
months,  in  1664,  in  Holland  and  France.  At  Amfler- 
dam,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewifh  rabbi,  he  perfcfled  him- 
felf in  the  Hebrew  language;  and  likewife  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  per- 
fuafions  tolerated  in  that  country ;  as  Calvinifls,  Ar- 
minians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptifls,  Brownifls,  Papifls, 
and  Unitarians ;  amongfl  each  of  which  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch  unfeigned 
piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  flrong 
principle  of  iiniverfal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhor- 
rence of  all  feverities  on  account  of  religious  diflen- 
fions. 

Upon 
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Enrnet.  Upon  liis  return  from  his  iravds,  he  was  p.dnuttcd 
^  'minifter  uf  Salton ;  in  which  ftation  he  lervcd  live 
years  in  the  moll  exemplary  manner.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the  principal 
errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  hilhops,  wbich  he 
obferved  not  to  he  conformable  to  the  primitive  inltiiu- 
tion;  and  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  fcveral  of  them.  This 
cxpofed  him  to  their  refentmenis:  but,  10  Ihow  he  was 
not  aiSiiated  with  a  fpirit  of  ambition,  he  ltd  a  retired 
courfe  of  life  for  two  years;  which  fo  endangered  his 
health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abate  his  exctllive  ap- 
plication to  fludy.  In  1669,  he  publilhed  his  "  Mo- 
deft  and  free  conference  between  a  conformiftaiul  non- 
conformift."  He  became  acquainted  with  the  diiichefs 
of  Hamilton,  who  communicated  to  him  all  the  papers 
belonging  to  her  father  and  uncle;  upon  which  he 
drew  up  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton." 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  hearing  he  was  about  this 
work,  invited  him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to 
king  Charles  H.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  mar- 
ried the 


] 
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lady  Margaret  Ivcnnedy,  daughcr  of  the  carl 
of  Calhlis;  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly 
eftcemed  by  the  Prelbyterians,  to  whofe  fcntiments  ihc 
was  ftrongly  inclined.  As  there  was  fome  difparity 
in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain  pall  difpiiie  that 
this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination,  and  not 
to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage 
our  author  delivered  the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  re- 
nounced all  prctenllons  to  her  fortune,  which  was  very 
conliderable,  and  miift  otherwife  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  Ihe  herfclfhaving  no  intention  to  fccuie  it.  The 
fame  year  he  publilhed  his  "  Vindication  of  the  autho- 
rity, conftitution  and  laws  of  the  church  and  ftate  of 
Scotland  ;"  which  at  thai  juncture  was  looked  upon 
as  fo  great  a  fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifliop- 
ric,  and  a  promifc  of  the  next  vacant  arclibilhopric ; 
but  did  not  accept  of  it,  becaufc  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  meafures  of  the  court,  the  grand  view  of  which 
he  faw  to  be  the  advancement  of  popery. 

Mr  Burnet's  intiuiacy  with  the  dukes  of  Plamiltoii 
and  Lauderdale  occafioned  him  to  be  frequently  ftiit 
for  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  con- 
verfations  with  him  in  private.  But  Lauderdale  con- 
ceiving a  refentmcnt  againft  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  fpoke  to  hiin,  rcprefented  at 
lall  to  the  king,  that  Dr  Burnet  was  engaged  in  an 
oppoliiion  to  his  meafures.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  perceived  that  thefe  fuggcftions  had  entirely 
thrown  him  out  of  the  king's  favour,  though  the  duke 
of  York  treated  him  with  greater  civility  than  ever, 
and  dilTuaded  him  from  going  to  Scotland.  Upon  this, 
he  refigQcd  his  profcirorlhip  at  Glafgow,  and  Raid  at 
London.  About  this  time  the  living  at  Cripplc-gatc 
being  vacant  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  (in 
whole  gift  it  was),  hearing  of  his  circumftanccs,  and 
the  hardlhip  he  had  undergone,  fent  him  an  oficr  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of  their  firlt 
intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr  Fowler,  he  gencrovilly 
declined  it.  In  167J,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Hollis,  whom  he  Iiad  kHown  in  France,  ambafl'.idor  at 
that  court,  he  was,  by  Sir  Herboiile  Grimflonc,  mafler 
of  the  rolls,  appointed  preacher  of  the  chapel  there, 
notwithftandinp  the  oppolition  of  the  court.  He  was 
foon  after  cliofcn  a  lefturerof  St  Clement's,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  preachers  that  were  moft  followed  in 


town.  Ill  1697,  he  publilhed  his  Nijl^^ry  of  the  re. 
JormaiUii,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  The  lirfl  pan  of  it  was  publilhed  in 
1679,  and  the  fccoad  in  1681.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lilhed an  abridgement  of  thefe  two  pans. 

Mr  Burnet  about  this  liiiie  happened  to  be  fent  for 
to  a  woman  in  fickncfs,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
amour  with  the  earl  of  Rochclter.  The  manner  iu 
which  he  treated  hir  during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lorJ 
a  great  curiolity  for  being  acquainted  with  him. 
Whereupon,  for  a  w  hole  winter,  he  fpeni  one  evening 
in  a  week  with  Dr  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with  him 
upon  all  thofe  topics  upon  which  fccptics  and  men  of 
loofe  morals  attack  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  happy 
effcd  of  thefe  conferences  occafioned  the  publication 
of  his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  carl.  In 
1682,  when  the  adminiftration  was  changed  in  favour 
of  liiedukeof  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  per- 
i'ons  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  return- 
ing vilits,  he  built  a  laboratory,  and  went  for  above  a 
year  through  a  courfe  of  chemical  experiments.  Not 
long  after  he  re fu fed  a  living  of  ;ool.  a-year  ofTcrei 
him  by  the  carl  of  ElFcx,  on  the  terms  of  his  not  re- 
ading there  but  in  London.  When  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  popiih  plot  was  on  foot,  he  was  frequently 
fent  lor  and  confulted  by  king  Charles  with  relation  to 
the  ftate  of  the  nation.  His  majefiy  oHirred  him  the 
bilhopric  of  Chichefter,  then  vacant,  if  he  would  en- 
gage in  his  interefts;  but  he  refufcd  to  accept  it  on 
thefe  terms.  He  preached  at  the  Rolls  till  1684, 
when  he  wis  difmillcd  by  order  of  the  court.  About 
this  time  he  publiflied  fcveral  pieces. 

On  king  James's  acceflioii  to  the  throne,  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went 
to  Paris,  and  lived  in  great  retirentcnt,  till  conirafting 
an  acquaintance  with  brigadier  Stouppe,  a  Protcftant 
gentleman  in  the  French  fervice,  he  made  a  tour  \\'n\x 
him  into  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's 
arrival,  fent  the  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards  to  acquaint 
him  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  a- 
void  the  ceremony  of  kilhng  his  bolincfs's  Hipper. 
But  Dr  Burnet  excufed  himfclf  as  well  at  he  could. 
Some  diputes  which  our  author  had  here  concerning 
religion  beginning  to  be  taken  notice  of,  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  quit  the  city ;  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghcfe,  he  accordingly 
did. 

He  purfiied  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. In  16S8,  he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fettle  in  fome  of  the  fcven  provinces.  There 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prince  and  princcfs 
of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  FnglanJ  had  re- 
commended him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which,  he 
accepted.  He  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fc- 
crct  of  their  counfcis,  and  advifcd  the  titling  oiit  of  • 
ttrct  in  Holland  fuiEcicni  to  fup|x>rt  their  dcfji;ns  and 
encourage  their  friends.  This,  and  the  .■ftcun!  tfhii 
travels,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  blend  Popery  inJ 
tyranny  together,  aad  rrprefcnt  them  as  infeparablc, 
with  fome  pipers  retledingon  the  proceedings  of  )L\\f.- 
land,  that  came  out  iu  lingle  Ihceis,  and  were  dif- 
perfeJ  in  feveral  p^rts  of  Englanil,  moft  of  which  Mr 
Burnet  owned  hinifelf  the  author  of,  alarmed  kin^ 
James;  and  wuc  die  occaiioa  of  his  wiiiuig  twice 
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ajainfl  liim  to  the  piinccCs  of  Orange,  and  infirtiiig,  ever  attacked  by  feveraUvriters.  In  1692  he  publiHieJ  r.urn.t. 
by  his  amballador,  on  his  being  forbid  the  court ;  his  ^r<;^^£>/oj-M/>/;/A/t>//'/ctf,  dedicated  to  kingWilhain,  ^unung. 
which,  after  much  importunity,  was  done,  though  he     to  whom  he  was  clerk  of  the  cloiet. 


He  died  in  171  J. 


contiimcd  to  be  triilkd,  and  employed  as  before,  the 
Dutch  minillcr  confuhing  him  daily.  To  put  an  end 
to  thcfe  frequent  conferences  with  the  minilttrs,  a  pro- 
fecntion  for  high  treafon  was  fct  on  foot  againft  him 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  Burnet  receiving 
the  news  thereof  before  it  arrived  at  the  States  lie  a- 


Sincc  his  death  hath  been  publitlied,  his  book  De  jia- 
tu  Tiioriiiorum  ct  rtfurgentiuvi,  and  his  ireatife  De  fide 
ct  officiis  ChrijUanon:?!!. 

Burnet,  in  botany.     SccPoterium  andSANCui- 

SORBA. 

BURNHAM,  a  market  town  of  Norfolk  inEngland, 


voided   the  ftorm,  by    petitioning  for,  and  obtaining     fuuated  in  E.  Long.  o.  jo.  N.  Lat.  5?.  o. 

without  any  difficuliy,  a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order         BURNING,  the  adion  ot  fire  on  lome  pabulum  or 

■  "    "  -        "  ~      .      j-jj^]^  i^y  w'hich  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  put  into 

a  violent  motion,  and  fome  of  ihem  alluming  the  nature 
of  lire  ihemftlvcs,  lly  oft"  in  orhc?!i,  while  the  relt  are 
dillipated  in  form  of  vapour  or  reduced  to  allies.     Sec 


to  his  intended  marriage  with  Mary  Scot,  a  Dutch 
lady  of  conlldcrable  fortune,  who,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  birth,  had  thofe^of  a  fine  pcrfon  and  under- 
Itanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  un- 
der the  proteelioii  ol'  Holland,  when  Mr  Burnet  found 
king  James  plainly  fubverting  the  conllitution,  he  o- 
mitted  no  method  to  fupport  and  promote  the  defign 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  formed  of  delivering  Great 
Britain,  and  came  over  with  him  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain. He  was  foon  advanced  10  the  fee  of  Sailfbury. 
He  declared  for  moderate  meafurcs  with  regard  to   the 


Ignition. 

Extraordinary  Cafes  of  Burning.  Wc  have  inflances 
of  perfons  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bo- 
dies. A  woman  at  Paris,  who  ufcd  to  drink  brandy  to 
txcefs,  was  one  night  reduced  to  aflics  by  a  fire  from 
within,  all  but  her  head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 
SignoraCoin.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Conr. 
Baiidi,  an  aged  lady,  of  an  unblcmiflied  life,  near  Ce- 


clergy-who  ferupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  many  were  fena  in  Romagna,  underwent   the   fame  fate  in  March 

difpleafcd   with  him  for  declaring  for  the  toleration  of  1731.  She  hid  retired  in  the  evening  into  her  chamber 

nonconformifts.     His    palloral    letter  concerning  the  fomewhat  indifpofcd  ;   and  in  the   morning  was  found 

oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupreinacy  to  king  William  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  reduced  to  afhes,  all  except 

queen  Mary,  1689,  happening  to  touch  upon  the  right  her  face,  legs,  Ikull,  and  three  fingers.     The  flocking* 

of  conquefl,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houfcs  of  parlia-  and  Ihots  fliC  had  on  were  not  burnt  in  the  leafl.     The 

ment,  that   it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  alhes  were  light ;  and,  on  prelFing  between  the  fingers, 

the  common  executioner.     In  169S,  he  loft  his  wife  by  vaniflied,  leaving  behind  a  grofs  Itinkiug  moiflure  with 

the  Imall-poX;   and,  as  he  was  almoft  immediately  af-  which  the  floor  was  fmeared  ;   the  walls  and  furniture 

ter  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke   of  Glouceller,  in  of  the  room  being  covered   with    a  moifl   cineiiiious 

whole  education  he  took  great  care,  this  employment,  foot,  which  had  not  only  (lained  the  linen  in  tiie  chefls, 

and  the  tender  age  of  his  cliildren,  induced  him  the  fame  but  had  penetrated  into  the  clofct,  as  well  as  into  the 

year  to  fupply  her  lofs  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs  Berke-  room  overhead,  die  walls  of  which  were  moiflened  with 


iy,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Blake,  knight.  In 
1699  he  publithed  his  Expofiiion  of  the  59  articles; 
which  occalioned  a  reprcfentation  againfl  him  in  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation  in  the  year  1701  ;  but  he 
was  vindicated  by  the  upper  houfe.  His  fpecch  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  1704  againfl  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
fional  conformity  was  ftverely  attacked.     He  died  in 


the  fame  vilcous  humour. — We  have  various  other  rela- 
tions of  perfons  burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable 
manner. 

Sis^.  Mondini,  Bianchini,  and  MafFei,  have  written 
treatifes  exprcfs  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraor- 
dinary an  event :  common  fire  it  could  not  be,  finct  this 
woidd  likcwife  have  burnt  the  bed  and  thr  room  ;  befides 


1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  church   of  St  James,  that  it  would  have  required  many  hours,  and   a   vaft 

Clcrkenwcll,  where  he  has  a  monument  ereded'tohim.  quantity  of  fuel,  to  reduce  a  human  body  to  aflits  ;  and. 

He  formed  a  fcheme  for  augmenting  the  poor  livings  ;  after  all,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bones  would  have 

which  he  prelfed  forward  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  remained  entire,  as  they  were  anciently  found  after  the 

ended  in  an  aft  of  parliament  pafTed   in  the  2d  year  of  fiercefl  func^-al  fires.  Some  attribute  the  tfTeit  to  a  mine 

queen  Anne,  "  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of  of  fulphur  up.der  the  houfe  ;  others,  to  a  miracle  ;  wIiHc 

the  poor  clergy."  others  fufped  that  art  or  villany  had  a  liand  in  it.      A 

Burnet  (Thomas),  a  polite  and  learned  writer  in  philofopher  of  Verona  maintains,  that  fuch  a  cimflagra- 

ihe  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  tion  might  liavc  arifen  from  the  inflammable   matters 

educated  in  Cambridge  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  John  wherewith  the  luunan  body   naturally  abounds.     Sig. 

Tillotfon,   afterwards   archbilhop   of  Canterbury.     In  Bianchini  accounts  for  the  conflagration  of  the  lady 

the  beginning  of  168  J,  he  was  mademafter  of  Sutton's  abovemeniioned,    from  her  ufing  a  bath  or  lotion  of 

hofpital  in  London,  after  w'hich  he  entered  into  holy  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  when  flic  found  herfelf  out 

orders.     During  the  reign  of  king  James,   he  made  a  of  order.     Mafiei   fuppofes  it  owing  to  lightning,  but 

noble  Ihtnd  in  his  pofl  as  mailer  of  the  charter-houfe  to  lightning  generated  in  her  own  body,  agreeable  to 


againfl  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch,  who  would 
have  impofed  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  Papifl,  as  a  pen- 
fioner  upon  the  foundation  of  that  houfe.  In  x68o  he 
^tMW^'ncilnsTelliiris  thioriafacra,  fo  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  the  purity  of  the  fiyle  and  beauty  of  the 
feniiments,  that  king  Charles  gave  encouragement  to 
a  tranllaiion  of  it  into  Englilh.     This  theory  was  how- 


his  doflrine,  which  is.  That  lightning  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  clouds,  but  is  always  produced  in  the 
place  where  it  is  feen  and  its  efTefls  perceived.  Wc 
iiave  had  a  late  attempt  to  cllablifli  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  deftruying  internal  fires  arecaufcd  in  the  entrails 
of  the  body  by  inflamed  effluvia  of  the  blood;  by  juices 
and  fermentations  in  the  flomacli  ;  by  the  many  coin- 
bull  i  bits 
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Kttrninj.  buftible  matters  which  abound  in  living  bodies  for  the 
*  '  piirpofes  of  life  ;  and,  finally,  by  [lie  fiery  evaporations 
which  exhale  from  the  fcitlings  of  fpirit  of  wine,  bran- 
dies, and  other  hot  liquors,  in  the  tunica  villofa  of  the 
ftomach  and  other  adipofe  or  fat  membranes  ;  within 
which  thofe  fpiriis  engender  a  kind  of  camphor,  which 
in  the  night-time,  in  deep,  by  a  full  rcfpiration,  are 
put  in  a  Itionger  motion,  and  arc  more  apt  to  be  fet  on 
fire.  Others  afcribe  the  caulc  of  fuch  perfons  being 
fet  on  fire  to  lightning  ;  and  their  burning  fo  entirely, 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  phofphorus  and  other  com- 
buftible  matter  they  contained. — Kor  our  own  part, 
we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  explain  the  caufc  of 
fuch  a  phenomenon  :  but  for  the  interefts  of  iiumani- 
ty  we  wilh  it  could  be  derived  from  fomething  external 
to  the  human  body  ;  for  if,  to  the  calamities  of  human 
life  already  known,  we  fupcradd  a  fufpicion  that  we 
may  unexpectedly  and  without  the  lead  warning  be 
confumed  by  an  internal  fiTe,  the  tliought  is  too  dread- 
ful to  be  borne. 

Burning,  or  Brinv'ing,  in  old  cuftoms,  denotes 
an  infedhious  difeafe,  got  in  the  (lews  by  convening 
with  lewd  women,  and  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  ihe  vcueral  difeaft. 

In  a  mannfcript  of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the 
bifiiopiic  of  OlTory,  written  by  himfclf,  he  fpeaks  of 
Dr  Hugh  Werton,  who  was  dean  of  Windfor  in  1556, 
b;it  deprived  by  cardinal  Pole  for  adultery,  thus:  "  At 
this  day  is  leacherous  Wefton,  who  is  more  pradlifed  in 
the  arts  of  breech-burning,  than  all  the  whores  of  the 
ftews.  He  not  long  ago  brent  a  beggar  of  St  Botolph's 
parilh."     See  Stews. 

BuRNiNC,  in  antiquity,  away  of  difpofing  of  the 
dead  much  prai?lifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  ftill  retained  by  feveral  nations  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  The  aiuiquiiy  of  this  cuflom 
rifes  as  high  as  the  Theban  war,  where  we  are  lold  of 
the  great  folcmnity  accompanying  this  ceremony  at 
the  pyre  of  Menseceus  and  Archemorus,  who  were  co- 
temporary  with  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of  Ifrael.  Homer 
abounds  with  funeral  obfeqnics  of  this  nature.  In  the 
inward  regions  of  Afia,  the  praiflice  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  continuance  long :  for  we  are  lold,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  king  of  Chionia  burnt  his 
fon's  body,  and  dciiofitcd  the  allies  in  a  filver  urn.  Co- 
eval almo(i  with  the  firft  inllances  of  this  kind  in  ihc 
cart,  was  the  praftice  in  the  wcllern  pans  of  the  world. 
The  Herulians,  the  Getes,  and  the  Thracians,  had  all 
along  obferved  it  ;  and  its  antiquity  was  as  great  with 
the  Ccltae,  Sarmaiians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
The  origin  of  tliis  cullom  fecms  to  have  been  out  of 
friendlliip  to  the  deceafed  :  their  adies  were  preferved 
as  we  preferve  a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  or  a  feal,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  a  deceafed  friend. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  iheafbeftos  ftone, 
that  their  alius  might  be  preferved  pure  from  any  mix- 
ture wilh  the  fuel  and  other  matters  thrown  on  ihe  fu- 
neral pile.  The  fime  method  i<  ftill  obferved  wiih  the 
princes  of  Tartary.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  body  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pile,  on  which  were  thrown  di- 
vers animals,  and  even  (laves  and  captives,  befidcs  un- 
guents and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patroclns  we 
find  a  number  of  (hcep  and  oxen  thrown  in,  then  four 
horfes,  followed  by  two  dogs,  and  laflly  by  12  Trojan 
prifoners.  The  like  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  iu  the  fune- 
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rals  of  hisTroj.ins;  w'lere,  licfidcsoxen,  fwine,  and  all   Ucmlr*. 

manner  of  cattle,  we  find  eight  youths  condemned  to  * '■'~~^ 

the  flames.  The  tirit  thing  was  the  fat  of  the  brafts 
whertwiih  the  body  was  covered,  that  it  might  con- 
fume  the  fooner  ;  it  being  reckoned  great  felicity  10  be 
quickly  reduced  to  allies.  For  ilic  like  rcafon,  where 
numbers  were  10  be  burnt  at  the  fame  time,  care  was 
taken  to  mix  with  the  reft  fome  of  humid  confliiuiions, 
and  therefore  more  eafily  to  be  iiiflaiiied.  Thus  wc  arc 
afliired  by  Plutarch  and  Macrobius,  that  for  every  ten 
men  it  was  cuftomary  to  put  in  one  woman.  Soldiers 
ufually  had  [heir  arms  burnt  wilh  [hem.  The  garnienis 
worn  by  [he  living  were  alfo  [hrown  on  ibc  pile,  with 
other  ornaments  and  prefcnts ;  a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  the  Athenians  carried  to  (o  great  a  heigh[,  [hat 
fome  of  [he  law-givers  were  forced  10  reftrain  [hem, 
by  fcvere  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  [heir 
liberality  10  [he  dead. — In  fome  cafes,  burning  was  cx- 
prcfsly  forbid  among  the  Romans,  and  even  looked  up- 
on as  the  higheft  impieiy.  Thus  infants,  who  died  be- 
fore the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  intombed  unburnt  in 
the  ground,  in  a  particular  place  fe[  apar[  for  this  pur- 
pofc,called  fuggruudariutn.  The  like  was  practifed  w  i[!i 
regard  [o  thofe  who  had  been  ftruck  dead  with  lighi- 
ning,  who  were  never  to  be  burnt  again.  Sonic  fay 
[hat  burning  was  denied  to  fuicides. — The  manner  of 
burning  among  the  Romans  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks  :  the  corpfe,  being  brought  out  without  [he 
city,  was  carried  direiitly  to  the  place  appoiiucd  for 
burning  it  ;  which,  if  it  joined  to  the  fepulcbre,  was 
called  p////«w;  iffcpara[e  from  it,  njlrina ,■  and  (here 
laid  on  the  rogus  or  f>yra,  a  pile  of  w(X)d  prepared  on 
which  to  burn  it,  built  in  fliape  of  an  altar,  but  of  dif- 
ferent height  according  to  [he  quality  of  [he  deceafed. 
The  wood  iifed  was  commonly  from  fuch  [rets  as  con- 
tain mod  pitch  or  rolin  ;  and  if  any  other  were  ufed, 
ihey  fpli[  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching  fire  :  round  [he 
pile  they  fet  cyprcfs  irecs,  probably  to  hinder  the 
itoifome  fincll  of  the  corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed 
on  the  bare  pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  whereon  it 
lay.  This  done,  the  nex[  of  blood  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  lighting  the  pile  ;  which  they  did  with  a  [orch, 
turning  their  faces  all  [he  while  the  oiher  way,  as  if  it 
were  done  wiih  reluftance.  Dining  ihr  ceremony,  de- 
curfions  and  games  were  celebraied  ;  after  which  came 
the  oJ/i/i^iu>//,  or  ga[htring  of  [he  bones  and  allies  ,  aK 
fo  walhing  and  anoiniing  [hem,  and  repofning  [hem  in 
urns. 

Bi'RNiNC,  among  furgeons,  drnoies  [he  application 
of  an  adual  cautery,  that  is,  a  red-ho[  iron  inftrument, 
to  the  part  af?cded  ;  otherwife  denominated  canlfriza- 
tjon. — The  whole  art  of  phyfic  among  [he  Jj|'iiiefe 
lies  in  the  choice  of  places  proper  to  be  burnt  ;  which 
are  varied  according  to  ihc  difeafe.  In  [he  couniry  of 
the  Mogul,  the  colic  is  cured  by  an  iron  ring  applied 
red-hot  about  the  patient's  navel.  Certain  it  is.,  that 
fome  very  extraordinary  cures  have  been  performed  ac- 
cidentally by  burning.  The  following  cafe  is  recorded 
in  the  Memoiresof  the  academy  of  fcicncesby  M.Hom- 
bcrg.  A  woman  of  about  ;5  became  lubjeft  10  a  head- 
ach,  which  at  times  wasfo  violent,  that  it  drove  her  ool 
of  her  fenfes,  making  her  fomctimes  Dupid  and  foo!i(h, 
at  other  limcs  raving  and  furious.  The  fcal  o(  ihe  pain 
was  in  the  forehead,  and  overihc  eyes,  which  were  in- 
flamed, and  looked  violently  red  and  fparkling  1  and 
{  G  the 
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Burniug.  the  mod  violent  fits  of  it  were  attended  with  iiaufcas 
~  '^  '  aiu!  voiniiings.  In  the  times  of  the  fits,  ilic  could  take 
no  food  ;  but,  out  of  tlieni,  had  a  very  good  ftoniach. 
Mr  Homhcrg  had  in  vain  attcm;jted  her  cure  for  three 
years  with  all  kinds  of  medicine:  only  opium  fiic- 
cecded  ;  and  that  hut  little,  all  its  effect  being  only  the 
taking  off  the  pain  for  a  few  hours.  The  rednefs  of  her 
eyes  was  always  the  fign  of  an  approaching  fit.  One 
night,  feeling  a  fit  coining  on,  (lie  went  to  lie  down 
upon  the  bed  ;  bnt  firft  walked  up  to  the  glafs  with 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  to  fee  how  her  eyes  looked  :  in 
obfcrving  this,  the  candle  fct  fire  to  her  cap  ;  and  as 
Ihe  was  alone,  her  head  was  terribly  burnt  before  the 
fire  could  be  extingiiiflied.  Mr  Homberg  was  lent  for, 
and  ordered  bleeding  and  proper  drcffings  :  but  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  expefted  tit  this  night  never  came 
on  ;  the  pain  of  the  burning  wore  otf  by  degrees  ;  and 
the  patient  found  herfelf  from  that  hour  cured  of  the 
head-nch,  which  hid  never  returned  in  four  years  after, 
which  was  the  time  when  the  account  was  communica- 
ted.— Another  cafe,  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  for- 
mer, was  communicated  to  Mr  Homberg  by  a  phyfi- 
cian  at  Bruges.  A  woman,  who  for  Icveral  years 
had  her  legs  and  thighs  fwelled  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  found  fome  relief  from  rubbing  them  before 
the  fire  with  brandy  every  morning  and  evening. 
One  evening  the  fire  chanced  to  catch  the  brandy  Ihe 
had  rubbed  herfelf  with,  and  (lightly  burnt  her.  She 
applied  fome  brandy  to  her  burn  ;  and  in  the  night  all 
the  water  her  legs  and  thighs  were  fwelled  with  was 
entirely  difcharged  by  urine,  and  the  fwelling  did  not 
again  return. 

Burning  Bujh.     See  Bush. 

BuRXiNG  Clafs,  a  convex  glafs  commonly  fpherical, 
which  being  expofed  direftly  to  the  fun,  collects  all  the 
rays  falling  thereon  into  a  very  fmall  fpace  called  the 
focus  ;  where  wood  or  any  other  combullible  matttcr 
being  put,  will  be  fet  on  fire.  The  term  buriihig-glafs 
is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thofe  concave  mirrors,  whether 
compofed  of  glafs  quick-filver,  or  of  metalline  matters, 
which  burn  by  reflexion,  condenfing  the  fun's  rays  in- 
to a  focus  fimilar  to  the  former. 

The  ufe  of  burning-glalfes  appears  to  have  been  ve- 
ry ancient.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras, 
Galen,  Anthemius,  Euftaihius,  Tzetzes,  and  others, 
atteft,  that  by  means  of  them  Archimedes  fet  fire  to 
the  Roman  fleet  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  Tzetzes  is 
fo  particular  in  his  account  of  this  inatter,  that  his  dc- 
fcription  fuggelled  to  Kirchcr  the  method  by  which  it 
was  probably  accomplilhed.  That  author  fays,  that 
"  Archimedes  fet  fire  to  Marcellus's  navy,  by  means 
of  a  burning-glafs  compofed  of  fmall  fquare  mirrors, 
moving  every  way  upon  hinges;  which,  when  placed  in 
the  fun's  rays,  direded  them  upon  the  Roman  fieet,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  to  afhes  at  the  dillance  of  a  bow-fhot.'* 
A  very  particular  teflimony  we  have  alfo  from  Anthe- 
mius of  Lydia,  who  takes  pains  to  prove  the  poffibility 
of  fetting  fire  to  a  fleet,  or  any  other  combuflible  body, 
at  fucli  a  dillance. 

That  the  ancients  were  alfo  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  catoptric  or  refrafting  burning-glafles,  appears 
from  a  palfage  in  Ariftophancs's  comedy  of  the  clouds, 
which  clearly  treats  of  their  cffefts.  The  author  in- 
troduces Socrates  as  examining  Strepfiadts  about  the 
method  he  had  difcovcred  of  getting  clear  of  his  debts. 


He  replies,  that  "  he  thought  of  making  ufe  of  a  burn-  Bnminp. 
ing-glafi  which  he  had  liiihcrto  ufed  in  kindling  his  ^'•^■^y—' 
fire;"  "'  for  (lays  he)  lllould  they  bring  a  writ  againll 
mc,  I'll  inunediately  place  my  glafs  in  the  fun  at  fome 
little  dillance  from  it,  and  let  it  on  fire."  Pliny  and 
La(5laniius  have  alfo  fpokcn  of  glalfes  that  burnt  by 
refraction.  The  former  calls  them  balls  or  glebes  of 
glafs  a\- cryjlal,  which,  cxpofcd  to  the  fun,  tranfmit  a 
heat  fufhcient  to  fet  fire  to  cloth,  or  corrode  the 
dead  flelh  of  thofe  patients  who  fland  in  need  of  cau- 
llics  ;  and  the  latter,  after  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  takes 
notice  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  interpofing  glaffeg 
filled  with  water  between  the  fun  and  the  objtd,  fo  as 
to  tranfmit  the  rays  to  it. 

It  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  fliould  know 
fuch  glalfes  would  burn  without  knowing  they  would 
magnify,  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  1 3th  century,  when  fpeftacles  were  firfl 
thought  on.  For  as  to  thole  palfages  in  Plauius  which 
fcem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpeftacles,  M.  de 
la  Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing  ; 
and  he  folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  their  burning- 
glaffes  being  fpheres,  either  folid  or  full  of  water,  their 
foci  would  be  one-fourth  of  their  diameter  diflant  from 
them.  If  then  their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot, 
which  is  the  mcfl  we  can  allow,  an  objed;  mufl  be  at 
an  inch  and  a  half  diflance  to  perceive  it  magnified  ; 
thofe  at  greater  diftances  do  not  appear  greater,  bui 
only  more  confufed  through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the  magnifying  property  of 
convex  glalfes  was  unknown,  and  the  burning  one 
known.  It  is  more  wonderful  their  fliould  be  300 
years  between  the  invention  of  fpeflaclesand  telefcopes. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Ar- 
chimedes and  Proclus  are  famous  :  the  former  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of;  by  the  other,  the  navy  of  Vi- 
tellius  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  Zonaras,  was 
burnt  to  allies. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  nioft  remarkable  burning 
mirrors  are  thofe  of  Settala,  of  Villettc,  of  Tfchirn- 
haufen,  of  BuiFon,  of  Trudainc,  and  of  Parker. 

Settala,  canon  of  Padua,  made  a  parabolic  mirror, 
which,  according  to  Schottus,  burnt  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  diflance  of  ij  or  16  paces.  The  following  things 
are  noted  of  it  in  the  ylCta  Eruditurun:.  i.  Green  wood 
takes  fire  inflantaneoufiy,  fo  as  a  flrong  wind  cannot 
extinguilh  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately  ;  and  eggs 
in  it  are  prefently  edible.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead,  three  inches  thick,  drops  prefently  ;  and  iron  an4 
fleel  plate  becomes  red-hot  prefently,  and  a  liiile  after 
burns  into  holes.  4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting, 
as  fiones,  bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red-hot,  like  iron. 
5.  Slate  becomes  fir/l  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles 
are  converted  into  a  yellow  glafs,  and  fliells  into  a 
blackifli  yellow  one.  7.  A  pumice  flone  emitted  from  a 
volcano,  melts  into  white  glafs;  and,  8.  A  piece  of 
crucible  alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones  arc 
foon  turned  into  an  opaque  glafs,  and  canh  into  a 
black  one.  The  breadth  of  this  mirror  is  near  three 
Leipfic  ells,  its  focus  two  ells  from  it;  it  is  made  of 
copper,  and  its  fubflance  is  not  above  double  the  thick- 
nefsof  the  back  of  a  knife. 

Villetie,  a  French  artifl  of  Lyons,  made  a  large 
mirror,  which  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  and  pre- 
fcmed  to  the  king  of  Perfia;  a  fecond,  bought  by  the 

king 
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Burning,  king  of  Denmark ;  a  tliird,  prefented  by  the  French 
* '  king  to  the  royal  academy ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  publicly  cxpofcd.  The  efTtfts  here- 
of, as  found  by  Dr  Harris  and  Dr  Defagulicrs,  are 
that  a  filver  fixpence  is  mehcd  in  7"  and  ', ;  a  king 
George's  halfpenny  in  16"  and  runs  with  a  hole  in  54. 
Tin  melts  in  3",  call  iron  in  16",  (late  in  3" ;  a  fof- 
lil  Ihell  calcines  in  7";  a  piece  of  Pompty's  pillar  at 
Alexandria  vitrifies  the  black  part  in  50",  the  white 
in  54" ;  copper  ore  in  8" ;  bone  calcines  in  4",  vitri- 
fies in  33.  An  emerald  melts  into  a  fubflancclikc  a 
torquois  flone ;  a  diamond  weighing  four  grains  lofes 
^  of  its  weight :  the  afbeftos  vitrifies,  as  all  other  bodies 
will  do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the  focus;  but  when 
once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no  farther  wiih  them. 
This  mirror  is  47  inches  wide,  and  is  ground  to  a 
fphere  of  76  inches  radius  ;  fo  that  its  focus  is  about  38 
inches  from  the  vertex.  lis  fubllance  is  a  compofition 
of  tin,  copper,  and  tin-glafs. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  con- 
vexo-convex, collecJls  the  fun's  rays,  difpcrfcd  over  its 
convexity,  into  a  point  by  refraction;  and  is  there- 
fore a  burning-glafs.  The  mod  confiderablc  of  this 
kind  is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirnhaufcn  :  the  dia- 
meters of  hislenfes  are  three  and  four  feet,  the  focus  at 
the  diftancc  of  12  feet,  and  its  diameter,  an  inch  and 
a  half.  To  make  the  focus  the  more  vivid,  it  is  col- 
Icfted  a  fecond  time  bya  fccond  lens  parallel  to  the  firft, 
and  placed  in  that  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone 
of  rays  formed  by  the  firlUcns  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  fecond  ;  fo  that  it  receives  ihem  all ;  and  the 
focus,  from  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  contraftcd  into  the 
fpacc  of  eight  lines,  and  its  force  incrcafed  propor- 
lionably. 

This  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  dates,  pumiceflones,  &c. 
in  a  moment.  It  melts  fulphur,  pitch,  and  all  rofins, 
under  water  ;  the  allies  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  other 
matters,  are  tranfunucd  into  glafs  ;  and  every  thing 
applied  to  iis  focus  is  ci;her  melted,  turned  into  a  calx, 
or  into  fmoke.  Tfchirnhaufcn  obllrves,  that  it  fuc- 
ceeds  befl  when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard 
charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newion  prefcnted  a  b\!rning-glafs  to  the 
royal  fociety,  conlifting  of  feven  concave  glalfcs,  fo 
placed,  as  that  all  their  foci  join  in  one  phyficil  point. 
Each  gltfs  is  about  11  inches  and  a  half  in  diamcicr  : 
fix  of  tliem  are  placed  round  the  feventh,  to  which 
they  are  all  contiguous  ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  fcg- 
ment  of  a  fphere,  whofc  fubtenfe  is  about  34  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  central  glafs  lies  about  an  inch  far- 
ther in  than  the  reft.  The  common  focus  is  about  22 
inches  and  a  half  diflant,  and  about  an  inch  in  dianie- 
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tcr.     This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  1",  and  melts 
gold  in  30''. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  glafs  qiiickfilvcred 
is  a  more  proper  material  for  burning-glades  than  me- 
tals ;  for  the  cffcfts  of  that  fpcculum  wherewith  Mr 
Macquer  melted  the  phtina,  feem  to  have  been  fupc- 
rior  to  thofe  abovementioned,  though  the  mirror  ii- 
felf  was  much  fmaller.  The  diameter  of  this  glafs  was 
only  22  inches,  and  its  focal  diftance  28.  Black  flint, 
when  expofed  to  the  focus,  being  powdered  10  prevent 
its  crackling  ami  flying  about,  and  fccured  in  a  large 
piece  of  charcoal,  bubbled  up  and  ran  into  tranfparcnt 
glafs  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute.     Hclhan  crucibles,  and 


glafs-honfe  pots,  vitrified  completely  in  three  or  four   Barninx. 

feconds.     Forged  iron  fmoked,  boiled,  and  changed  in-  ' » ■ 

to  a  vitrcfcent  fcoria  as  foon  as  it  was  expofed  to  the 
focus.  The  gypfum  of  Monimartre,  when  ihe  flat 
fides  of  the  plates  or  leaves  of  which  it  is  corapcfed 
were  prefented  to  the  glafs,  did  not  (liow  the  Icalt  dif- 
pofiiion  to  melt  ;  but,  on  prcfenting  a  tranfvcrfe  fec- 
tion  of  it,  or  ihe  edges  of  the  plates,  it  nulled  in  an 
inllant,  with  a  hilfing  noifc,  into  a  brownilli  yellow 
matter.  Calcareous  Hones  did  not  completely  melt  : 
but  there  was  detached  from  ihein  a  circle  more  coni- 
pa^'l  than  the  rell  of  the  mafs,  and  of  the  lize  of  the 
focus  ;  the  feparaiion  of  which  fccmcd  to  be  ocealioncd 
by  the  flirinking  of  the  matter  which  had  begun  to  en- 
ter into  lufion.  The  white  calx  of  antimony,  common- 
ly called  diti/ihorelic  autimoiiy,  melted  better  than  the 
calcareous  Hones,  and  changed  into  an  opaque  pretty 
glolfy  fubflancc  like  white  enamel.  It  was  obfcrvcd, 
that  the  wliitenefs  of  tlie  calcareous  Aones  and  the  an- 
timonial  calx  was  of  great  difadvantage  to  ihcir  fufion, 
byrcalbnof  their  reflecting  great  part  of  the  fun's  rays  ; 
fo  that  the  fubjeifl  could  not  undergo  the  full  activity 
of  the  heat  thrown  upon  it  by  the  burning-glafs.  The 
cafe  was  the  fame  wiih  metallic  bodies,  which  mcltcJ 
fo  much  the  more  difliculily  as  they  were  mo:e  white 
and  poliflied  ;  and  this  difTercnce  was  fo  remarkable, 
that  in  the  focus  of  this  mirror,  fo  fulible  a  metal  as 
filver,  when  its  Jurfacc  was  polKhed,  did  not  melt  at 
all. 

Plate  CIX.  fig.  3.  rcprcfents  M.  BufTon's  burn-  PUte  CIX- 
ing  mirror,  which  he  with  great  reafon  fiippofes  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  wiih  that  of  Archimedes.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  iiuinber  of  fmall  mirrors  of  glafs  quickfilvcrcd, 
all  of  which  are  held  togciher  by  an  iron  frame.  Each 
of  thefc  fmall  mirrors  is  alio  moveable  by  a  contrivance 
on  the  back  part  of  the  frame,  that  fo  their  reflexions 
may  all  coincide  in  one  point.  By  this  means  ihcy  are 
cap,ible  of  being  accommodated  to  various  heights  of 
the  fun,  and  to  ditierent  diftanccs.  The  adjufling  them 
in  this  manner  takes  up  a  conhdcrable  time  ;  but  after 
they  arc  fo  adjufled,  the  focus  will  continue  unaltered 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Fig.  4.  reprcfents  a  contrivance  of  M.  BifToii's  for 
diminiHiing  the  ihickncfs  of  very  large  refracting lenfes. 
He  obferves,  that  in  large  Icnfes  of  this  kind,  and 
which  are  mofl  convenient  for  many  purpofrs,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs  in  the  middle  is  fo  great,  as  very 
much  to  diminiili  their  force.  For  this  rcafoii  he  pro- 
pofes  to  form  a  burning-glafs  of  concentric  circular 
pieces  of  glafs,  each  rcfting  upon  the  other,  as  rcpre- 
fented  in  ihe  figure.  His  mcihod  is  to  divide  the  coti- 
vex  arch  of  the  lens  into  three  equal  parts.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  diameter  to  be  26  inches,  and  the  ihicknels 
in  the  middle  to  be  three  inches :  By  dividing  the  lens 
into  three  concentric  circles,  and  laying  the  one  over 
the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  piece  needs  be 
only  one  inch  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lens  will  have 
the  fame  convexity,  and  almoll  the  fame  focil  diftancr, 
as  in  the  other  Cafe  ;  while  the  efie<.'ls  of  it  mart  be  much 
greater,  on  account  of  the  greaicr  thinncfs  of  the  glafj. 

1\1.  Triidainc,  a  French  gcnilemin,  conflriiotrd  a 
burning  lens  on  a  new  principle.  It  was  compofcd  of 
two  circular  fegments  of  glafs  Iphcres,  each  four  feet  iii 
diameter,  applied  with  their  concave  fides  towards  each 
other.  The  cavity  was  filled  with  fpirii  of  wine,  of 
5  C  a  u-bicii 
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Burning,  which  it  coniaiiieJ  40  pints.     It  was  prtfented  by  the 

' -— ^  maker  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  but  was,  not 

long  after,  brolccu  by  accident.  The  cxpence  of  con- 
flnifting  it  amounted  to  about  loool.  Rcrling.  After 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  effects  of  this  lens  were 
very  great,  Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  it  co\ild  on- 
ly coagulate  the  particles  of  platina  in  :o  minutes, 
while  Mr  Parker's  lens  entirely  melted  them  in  Icfs 
than  two. 

A  large  burning  lens,  indeed,  for  the  purpofe  of  fu- 
fing  and  vitrifying  fuch  fubftances  as  refill  the  fires  of 
ordinary  furnaces,  and  efpecially  for  the  application  of 
heat  in  vacuo,  and  in  other  circumftancesin  which  heat 
cannot  be  applied  by  any  other  means,  has  long  been  a 
defideratum  among  perfbns  concerned  in  philofopliical 
experiments  :  And  it  appears  now  to  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree accomplilhed  by  Mr  Parker.  His  lens  is  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  flint  glafs,  and  which,  when 
fixed  in  its  frame,  expofes  a  furfacc  two  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear. 

Plate  ex.  In  the  Elevation  reprefented  on  the  plate,  A  is  the 
lens  of  the  diameter  mentioned  :  thickncfs  in  the 
centre,  3  inches  and  one  fourth  :  weight,  212  pounds: 
length  of  the  focus,  6  feet  8  inches;  diameter  of 
ditto,  1  inch.  B,  a  fecoiid  lens,  whofe  diameter  in 
the  frame  is  16  inches,  and  fliows  in  the  clear  13 
inches:  thickntfs  in  the  centre,  1  inch  five-eighths: 
weiijht  21  pounds:  length  of  focus,  29  inches  :  diame- 
ter of  ditto,  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  When  the  two  a- 
bove  lenfcs  are  compounded  together,  the  length  of  the 
focus  is  J  feet  5  inches;  diameter  of  ditto,  half  an  inch. 
C,  a  truncated  cone,  compofed  of  21  ribs  of  wood  ;  at 
the  larger  end  is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  at  the  fmaller 
extremity  the  lelTer  lens  B  :  near  the  fmaller  end  is 
alfo  fixed  a  rack,  D,  palling  through  the  pillar  L, 
moveable  by  a  pinion  turning  in  the  faid  pillar,  by 
means  of  the  handle  E,  and  thus  giving  a  vertical  mo- 
tion to  the  machine.  F,  a  bar  of  wood,  fixed  between 
the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G  ;  having,  within  a 
chaced  mortice  in  which  it  moves,  an  apparatus,  H, 
with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  thereto  ;  and  this  part 
turning  on  a  ball  and  fockct,  K,  a  method  is  thereby 
obtained  of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  fo  as 
to  be  afted  upon  by  the  focal  rays  in  the  moft  diredt 
and  powerful  manner.  L,  L,  a  flrong  mahogany  frame, 
moving  on  caftors,  M  M.  Immediately  under  the  table 
N  are  three  friftioii  wheels,  by  which  the  machine 
moves  horizontally.  O,  a  flrong  iron  bow,  in  which 
tlie  lens  and  the  cone  hang. 

S;!f;o;.'.  a.  The  great  lens  marked  A  in  the  eleva- 
tion, b.  The  frame  which  contains  the  lens,  c,  The 
finall  lens  marked  B.  d.  The  frame  which  contains 
the  fmall  lens,     e.  The  truncated  cone,  marked  C. 

f.  The  bar  on  which  the  apparatus  marked  F  moves. 

g.  The  iron  plate  marked  I.  h.  The  cone  of  rays 
formed  by  the  refraflion  of  the  great  lens  a,  anl  falling 
on  the  lens  c.  i.  The  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  rc- 
fraiflion  of  the  lens  c.  Frotit-vitw.  k.  The  great  lens. 
1,  The  frame  containing  it.  m.  The  flrong  iron  bow 
in  which  it  hangs. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  with  this 
lens,  in  the  prefence  of  many  fcientific  perfons,  the 
following  are  feieflcd  as  fpecimcns  of  its  powers. 


time  of  fufion. 


Gold,  pure. 

Silver,  do. 

Copper,  do. 

Platina,  do. 

Nickell, 

Bar  iron,  a  cnbe. 

Call  iron,  a  cube, 

Steel,  a  cube. 

Scoria  of  wrought  iron, 

Kearfh, 

Cauk,  or  terra  ponderofa, 

A  topaz,  or  chryfolite, 

An  oriental  emerald, 

Chryflal  pebble, 

White  agate, 

Flint  oriental. 

Rough  cornelian, 

Jafper, 

Onyx, 

Garnet, 

White  rhomboidalfpar. 

Zeolites, 

Rotten  flone. 

Common  flatc, 

Afbeftos, 

Common  lime-ftone. 

Pumice  flone. 

Lava, 

Volcanic  clay, 

Cornilh  moor-flone, 

Burning  Mo/mtains.  See  JE-tka,  Etna,  Hecla, 
Vesuvius,  and  Volcano,  with  the  platcsaccompany- 
ing  them. 

BuRMNC  Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  ;  particularly  one  in  Dau- 
phiny  near  Grenoble  ;  another  near  Hermanfladt  in 
Tranfyivania  ;  a  third  at  Chermay,  a  village  near 
Switzerland  ;  a  fourth  in  the  carton  of  Friburg  ;  and 
a  fifth  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cracow  in  Poland. 
There  alfo  is,  or  was,  a  famous  fpring  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Wigan  in  Lancafliire,  which,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  lighted  candle,  would  take  fire  and  burn 
like  fpirit  of  wine  for  a  whole  day.  But  the  mofl  re- 
markable one  of  this  kind,  or  at  leaft  that  of  which  we 
have  the  mofl  particular  dcfcription,  was  difcovered  in 
1711  at  Brofely  in  Shropfhire.  The  following  acconnt 
of  this  remarkable  fpring  was  given  by  the  reverend 
Mr  Mafon  Woodwardian  profelfor  at  Cambridge,  dated 
February  i8ih  1 746.  "  The  well  for  four  or  five  feet 
deep  is  fix  or  feven  feet  wide  ;  within  that  is  another 
lefs  hole  of  like  depth  dag  in  the  clay,  in  the  bottom 
whereof  is  placed  a  cylindric  earthen  veffel,  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  having  the 
bottom  taken  off,  and  the  fides  well  fixed  in  the  clay 
rammed  clofe  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
water,  thick  as  puddle,  continually  forced  up  with  a 
violent  motion  beyond  that  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
rumbling  hollow  noiCe,  rifiug  or  falling  by  fits  five  or- 
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fix  inches  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  vapour 
riling,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  vilible,  had  not 
the  fun  flionc  fo  bright.  "  Upon  putting  a  candle 
down  at  the  end  of  a  (tick,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
dirtance,  it  took  fire,  darting  and  rtjihing  after  a  very 
violent  manner  for  about  halt  a  yard  high,  much  in  the 
manner  of  fpirits  in  a  Unip,  but  with  great  agitation. 
It  was  faid,  that  a  tea-kettle  had  been  made  to  boil  in 
about  nine  minutes  time,  and  that  it  had  been  left  burn- 
ing for  48  hours  without  any  fcnfiblc  diminution.  It 
was  extinguifhed  by  putting  a  wet  mop  upon  it  ;  which 
mull  be  kept  there  for  a  little  time,  oiherwife  it  would 
not  go  out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  mop  there  aril'es 
a  fulphurous  finokc  lafling  about  a  minute,  and  yet  the 
water  is  very  cold  to  the  touch."  In  I7J  j,  this  well 
totally  difappeared  by  the  finking  of  a  coal-pit  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  caufc  of  the  inflammable  property  of  fuch  wa- 
ters, is  with  great  probability  fiippofcd  to  be  their 
mixture  with  petroleum,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  in- 
flammable fubflauccs  in  nature,  and  has  the  property  of 
burning  on  tlie  furface  of  water. 

Burning  of  Colours,  among  painters.  There  are 
fevcral  colours  that  require  burning  ,  as, 

Firft,  Lampblack,  which  is  a  colour  of  fo  greafy  a 
nature,  that,  except  it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a  long 
time  to  dry.  The  method  of  burjiing,  or  rather  dry- 
ing, lamp-black,  is  as  follows  :  Put  it  into  a  crucible 
over  a  clear  fire,  letting  it  remain  till  it  be  red  hoi, 
or  fo  near  it  that  there  is  no  manner  of  fmoke  arifcs 
from  it. 

Secondly,  umber,  which  if  it  be  intended  for  co- 
lour for  a  horfe,  or  to  be  a  lliadow  for  gold,  then 
burning  fits  it  for  both  thefc  purpofcs.  In  order  to 
burn  umber,  you  muft  put  it  into  the  naked  fire,  in 
large  lumps,  and  not  take  it  out  till  it  is  thoroughly 
red  hot  ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  more  curious,  put 
it  into  a  crucible,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be 
red  hot. 

Ivory  alfo  muft  be  burnt  to  make  black,  liius  :  fill 
*wo  crucibles  with  (havings  of  ivory,  then  clap  their 
<wo  mouths  together,  and  bind  them  faft  with  an  iron 
wire,  and  lute  the  joints  clofe  witli  clay,  filt,  and 
horfc-dung,  well  beaten  together;  then  fct  it  over  the 
fire,  covering  it  all  ov«r  with  coals  :  let  it  reiiiain  in 
4hc  fire  till  you  are  fure  that  the  matter  inclofcd  is 
■thoroughly  red  hot  :  then  take  it  out  *>(  the  fire  ;  but 
Jo  not  open  the  crucibles  till  thry  arc  perfctJlly  cold  ; 
for  were  they  opened  while  hot,  the  matter  would  tr.rii 
toalhes  ;  and  fo  it  will  be,  if  the  joints  are  not  luted 
elofe. 

BURNISHER,  *  round  polilhed  piece  of  fleel,  ferv- 
ing  to  finooth  and  give  a  liillre  to  metals. 

Of  thefe  there  are  ditferent  kinds  of  ditFcrrrK  fignres, 
ilraight,  crooked,  &c.  Half  burnilhers  are  ufeJ  to  fol- 
der iilvcr,  as  well  as  to  give  a  liillre. 

Burnifhers  for  gold  and  filver  arc  commonly  made 
•f  a  dog's  or  wolfs  tooth,  fct  in  the  cud  of  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle.  Of  late,  agates  and  pebbles  have  been 
introduced,  which  many  prefer  to  the  dog's  tooth. 

The  burnilhers  ufcd  by  engravers  in  copper,  ufually 
ferve  with  one  end  to  burnilh,  and  with  the  other  to 
fcrape. 

BURNISHING,  the  art  of  fmoothing  or  poJifliing 
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a  metalline  body,  by  a  brilk  rubbing  of  it  with  a  bur- 
niiher. 

Book-binders  burnilh  the  edges  of  their  books,  by  Uiirrough-' 
rubbing  them  with  a  dog's  tooth.  '^"^ 

BUKNLEY,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England,  fitu- 
ated  in  \V.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lai.  ji.  38. 

BURNTISL.-\ND.     See  Bruntisland. 

BUIvNTWOOD,  a  town  of  Ellexin  England,  fi- 
tuated  on  a  hill,   in  E.  Long.  o.  a;.  N.  Lai.  ji.  38. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's 
head. 

BURRE,  Bot;EEE,orB6r«,  akind  ofdancecom- 
pofed  of  three  Heps  joined  together  in  two  motions, 
begun  with  a  crotchet  rifing.  The  firft  couplet  con- 
tains  twice  four  meafures,  the  ftcond  twice  eight.  It 
confills  of  a  balance  and  coupee. 

BURR-pi;.Mr,or  JitLGK-Pum/>,  differs  from  thecom- 
mon  pump,  in  having  a  llaff  6,  7,  or  8  feci  long,  with 
a  bar  of  wood,  whereto  the  leather  is  nailed,  and  this 
ferves  iiiftead  of  a  box.  So  two  men,  ftandingoverthc 
pump,  thrull  down  this  daft',  to  the  middle  whereof  is 
faftened  a  rope,  for  6,  8,  or  10  to  hale  by,  thus  pulling 
it  up  and  down. 

BURROCK,  a  fmall  wier  or  dam,  where  wheels  are 
laid  in  a  river,   for  the  taking  of  filh. 

BURROUGHS's  machi.se,  invented  by  Mr  Bur- 
roughs of  Southwark  ;  and  for  which  the  Ibcieiy  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts  gave  him  a  premium  oi 
L.70. 

This  machine  conllfls  of  a  cog-weel  A  (fig.  5.), 
12  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  72  cogs  ;  which  turn  a 
trundle-head  B,  one  foot  four  inches  in  diameier,  and 
furnilhed  with  eight  rounds;  and  alio  an  horizontal 
fpur-whccl  C,  of  12  cogs,  and  one  foot  eisht  inches 
in  diameter.  The  trundle-bead  B  turns  a  fpur-wbccl 
D  of  ten  cogs,  and  two  feet  eighl  inches  in  diameter, 
This  fpur-whecl  has  two  cranks,  ai,  in  iisll)afi  j  one  of 
which  a  gives  motion  to  a  wooden  frame,  c,  about  34 
inches  long  and  10  broad.  On  the  under  fide  of  this 
frame  are  faftentd  by  fcrcws  twelve  pieces  of  poliflied 
metal,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  ihrcc 
broad,  covered  with  leather  ;  and  underneath  thtfc  po- 
lilhers,  a  gbfs  plate  cemented  in  another  frame  is  plt- 
ccd  on  the  bench  J,  and  polilhed  with  tripoli  by  the 
motion  given  10  the  upper  frame  by  the  crjnk  a.  The 
nuts  of  the  fcrcws  which  fallen  the  polilhcrs  10  the  np- 
|>er  frame  arc  not  fcrewed  clofe  to  ihe  wood,  in  order 
to  give  the  frame  room  to  play  j  by  which  contrivance 
the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  crank  is  avoided,  and  the 
motion  of  the  polilhcrs  always  parallel  and  equal.  The 
under  frame  may  be  moved  by  the  hand  in  any  direc- 
tion without  flopping  the  maehinc  ;  by  which  means 
the  plate  when  larger  than  the  pulilhitig  frame  can 
cover  in  its  motion,  will  be  equally  polilhetJ  in  every 
pan. 

The  other  crank  i  gives  motion  to  two  other  polilh- 
crs marked  //,  0,  which  have  an  alternate  moiioo  by 
the  bending  of  the  crank  ;  ihey  move  upon  the  fame 
plate,  and  have  ao  equal  number  of  polilhcrs,  as  that  al- 
ready defcribed. 

The  fame  crank  alfo  gives  motion  to  a  contrivance 
reprelenied  at  e  for  piililhint;  fpeftacle-glaCcs.  Ii  ccm- 
(ills  of  two  fegnienis  of  ihe  fjuie  fphere  ;  one  concave 
and  the  other  convex.  On  the  latter  ilic  glal^c^  arc  er- 
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mented  ;  and  poliiTied  by  the  former,  which  is  moved 
by  the  ciaiik  ^.  The  convex  fegmcin  may  be  moved 
round  by  the  liand  without  flopping  the  machine,  fo  that 
all  ilie  glatics  on  its  fiipcifices  will  be  equally  poliflicd. 
The  other  fpur-whccl  C,  by  means  of  a  crank  in  iis 
fhaft,  gives  motion  to  another  frame  ^,  onployed  in 
grinding  the  glafs-plates.  The  rod  h,  extended  from 
the  crank  /"  to  the  frame  _f,  is  fallcned  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  pivot,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  that  given  it  by  the  crank  in  a  longitu- 
dinal dirc(5lion.  This  rotatory  motion  is  efieded  by 
means  of  a  rod  of  iron  /,  called  a  trigger,  (liarp  at  the 
extremity  next  the  frame,  where  it  touches  the  teeth  of 
on  horizontal  fpnr-w!icel,  or  circular  piece  of  wood, 
fixed  on  the  grinding-plaie,  while  the  other  end  is  ex- 
tended three  feet  two  in-hcs  10  the  centre  of  motion. 

But  this  contrivance,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  ma- 
chine principally  confifts,  will  be  much  better  conceived 
from  a  fmall  delineation  of  it  by  ilfelf  (fig.  6.),  where 
F  is  the  crank  marked  /  in  fig.  5.  and  turned  by  the 
fpur-whecl  C  in  the  fame  figure.  G  is  the  trigger,  three 
feet  two  inches  long.  I,  a  roll  fixed  on  the  trigger  for 
the  rod  to  (lide  on.  H,  the  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  ele- 
ven inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  thegrinding-plate  ;  the 
teeth  of  which  is  touched  by  the  trigger  ;  but  with  a 
very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
grinding  plate's  being  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  trigger.  By  this  fimple  con- 
trivance, the  grinding-plate  has  a  very  compound  mo- 
tion, nevermoving  exactly  in  the  fame  traft,  and  there- 
fore mufl  grind  the  plaies  equally  in  every  part.  Se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  by  others  for  producing 
the  fame  efFeft  :  but  without  fuccefs;  the  grinding- 
jilate  always  follows  the  fame  trad,  and  confequently 
ibe  plates  were  ground  unequally. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  mailer  of  the  crown-of- 
fice, was  elefted  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  175 1.  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill 
the  prcfident's  chair  at  the  royal  fociety  till  tiie  anni- 
verfary  eleiftion,  when  he  refigned  it  to  Sir  John 
Pringlc;  and  Auguft  10.  1775,  when  the  fociety  pre- 
fcnted  an  addrefs  to  his  majelly,  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  publilhed  two  volumes  of 
Reports  in  1766  ;  two  others  in  I77iand  1776;  and 
a  volume  of  Decilions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
upon  feitlement  cafes  from  I7;!2  to  1772  (to  which 
was  fiibjoined  An  ElFay  of  Punftuation),  in  three 
parts,  4to,  176^,  1772,  1776.  The  Ellay  was  alfo 
printed  fcparately  in  410,  1773.  He  publiflied,  with- 
out his  name,  "  A  few  Anecdotes  and  Obftrvations  re- 
lating to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving  to 
reclify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,"  publilhed  by 
Nicol.  Conin.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hijioria  Cymnafii  Pa- 
iavini,   1763,  4:0.     He  died  in  1782. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren,  ferving  as  a  covert 
for  rabbits,  SiC.  A  coney's  coming  out  of  her  burrow 
is  called  bolting.  To  catch  coneys,  they  fometimes  lay 
imrfe-neis  over  the  burrows,  then  put  in  a  terrier  clofe 
muzzled,  which  making  the  creature  bolt,  flie  iscaught 
in  the  net. 

BURSA,  or  Prus.^,  in  geography,  the  capital  of 
Bilhinia  in  Afia  Minor,  fituaicd  in  a  fine  fruitful  plain, 
it  the  foot  of  moiini  Olympus,  about  100  miles  fouth  of 
Conllantinople.     E.  Long.  29.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 
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BvRSA-Tajloris,  in  botany.     SecTiiLAsn. 

Bursa,  5//;yI', originally  llgnifiesapurfe.  In  middle- 
age  writers  it  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  little  col- 
lege or  hall  in  an  univcrfiiy,  for  the  refidence  of  flu- 
dcnis,  called  burfidesox bttrfarii .  In  the  French univer- 
fities  it  ftill  denotes  a  foundation  lor  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  in  their  lludies.  The  nomination  to 
buries  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  patrons  and  founders 
thereof.  The  burfes  of  colleges  are  not  benefices,  but 
mere  places  affigned  tocenaincountriesand  perfons.  A 
burfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  burfcr's  being  promoted  to 
a  cure. 

BURSyE  MUCOSAE.     Sec  Anatomy,  n°  S. 

BURSAR,  or  Burser,  (Burfarius),  is  ufed  in 
middle-age  writers  for  a  trcafurer  or  cafli-keeper.  In 
this  fenfe  we  meet  with  bmfars  of  colleges.  Conven- 
tual burfars  were  oflicers  in  monallcries,  who  were  to 
deliver  up  their  account  yearly  on  the  day  after  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  burfa, 
whence  alfo  the  Englifli  word  purfe  ;  hence  alfo  <he  of- 
ficer, who  in  a  college  is  called  burfar,'m  a  fliip  is  called 
pitrfer. 

Bursars,  or  Burfors,  (BurfariiJ,  alfo  denote  thofe 
to  whom  flipends  are  paid  out  of  a  burfe  or  fund  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe. 

BURSARIA,  the  burfary,  or  exchequer  of  colle- 
giate and  conventual  bodies;  or  the  place  of  receiving, 
paying,  and  accounting  by  the  burfarii  or  burfers. 

BURSE,  in  matters  of  commerce,  denotes  a  public 
edifice  in  certain  cities,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants 
to  negociate  bills,  and  confer  on  oiher  matters  relating 
to  money  and  trade.  In  this  fenfe,  burfe  amounts  to 
the  fame  with  what  we  olherwife  call  an  exchange. 

The  firft  place  of  this  kind  to  which  the  name  Burfe 
was  given,  Guiechardin  afTures  us  was  at  Bruges;  and 
it  took  its  denomination  from  an  hotel  adjoining  to  it, 
built  by  a  lord  of  the  family  de  la  Bourfe,  whofe  arms, 
which  are  three  purfes,  are  ftill  found  on  the  crowning 
over  the  portal  of  the  houfe.  Catcl's  account  is  fonie- 
what  different,  viz.  that  the  merchants  of  Bruges 
bought  a  houfe  or  apartment  to  meet  in,  at  which  was 
the  fign  of  the  purfe.  From  tliis  city  the  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  like  places  in  others,  as  in 
Antwerp,  Amfterdam,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  Lon- 
don. This  laft,  ancienly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
common  burfe  afinerchai'.ts,  liad  the  denomination  fince 
given  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  royal  exchange. 
The  moft  confiderable  burfe  is  that  of  Amfterdam, 
which  is  a  large  building,  230  feet  long  and  130  broad, 
round  which  runs  a  periftyle  20  feet  wide.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  periftyle,  which  are  46,  are  numbered,  for 
the  convcniency  of  finding  people.  It  will  hold  4J00 
perfons. 

In  the  times  of  the  Romans  there  were  public  places 
for  the  H'eeting  of  merchants  in  moft  of  the  trading 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  that  built  at  Rome,  in  the  259^1 
year  after  its  foundation,  under  the  confulate  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Publius  Scrvilius,  was  denominated  the 
college  of  merchants  ;  fome  remains  of  it  are  ftill  to  be 
feen,  and  are  known  by  the  modern  Romans  under  the 
name  loggia.  The  Hans  towns,  after  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  gave  the  name  of  colleges  to  their  burfes. 

BURSERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.   The 
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calyx  is  iriphylloiis;  the  corolla  tripet.iloiis  i  ihc  cap- 
fiilc  carnciis,  trivalvcd,  and  iiumofperinoiis.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  gnnimiicra,  or  gimi-cicmi.  I'his 
is  frequent  iu  wojJs  in  moil  of  tlie  Uahami-iilaiiJs,  and 
Plate  ex.  grows  fpeedily  to  a  great  htiglir,  and  tliickiicis.  ihc 
bark  is  brown,  and  very  likctnc  bircii  of  Britain.  Tiic 
wood  is  folt  and  iifelels,  except  wlien  pieces  of  the 
limbs  arc  put  into  the  ground  as  (ences,  when  it  grows 
readily,  and  bccoincs  a  durable  barrier.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  the  middle  rib  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with 
the  pinnse  fet  oppofitc  to  one  another  on  footlbiks  half 
an  inch  long.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  male  and  (emale 
on  different  trees.  Thefe  are  fiiccccdcd  by  pur|)le-co- 
lonrcd  berries  bigger  than  large  peas,  hanging  in  cliif- 
ters  on  a  ffalkof  about  five  inches  long,  to  which  eack 
berry  is  joined  by  a  footdalk  of  half  an  inch  long.  The 
feed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  inclofed 
within  a  thin  capfule,  which  divides  in  three  parts, and 
difcharges  the  feed.  The  fruit,  when  cut,  difchargcs 
a  clear  ballaui  or  turpentine,  cfteemed  a  good  vulnerary, 
particularly  for  horfcs.  On  wounding  the  bark,  a 
thick  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  which  foon  concretes 
into  a  rclin  no  way  different  from  \\\t  gum-elevii  of  the 
fliops  (See  Amyris).  Dr  Browne,  and  after  him 
Linnaeus,  have,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  miflaken 
the  bark  of  the  roots  for  the  fimarouba,  which  is  a  fpe- 
cies of  Quassia. 

BURSTEN,  denotes  a  perfon  who  has  a  rupture. 
See  Rupture. 

BURTHEN  0/ a  Ship.    See  Burden. 

BURTON  upon  Trent,  a  town  of  Stafford (liire, 
in  England.  It  had  formerly  a  large  abbey  ;  and  over 
the  river  Trent  it  has  now  a  famous  bridge  of  free  ftone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  fupported  by  37 
arches.  It  confilis  chieriy  of  one  long  llrtct,  which 
runs  from  the  place  where  the  abbey  Hood  to  the  bridge; 
and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions.  Bur- 
ton ale  is  reckoned  the  befl  of  any  brought  to  London. 
E.  Long.  I.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  48. 

Burton,  a  town  of  Lincolniliire  in  England,  featcd 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Trent.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place, 
and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

Burton,  a  townof  WeflmorelandinEngland,  feat- 
ed  in  a  valley  near  a  large  iiill  called  Farliloii-knothill. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  lies  en  the  great  road  from 
Lancafter  to  Carlille.  W.  Long.  2.  3J.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

Burton  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the 
name  of  Democritus  junior,  was  younger  brother  to 
William  Burton  who  wrote  "  The  antiquities  of  Lti- 
ceflerlhire  ;"  and  born  of  anancient  family  at  Lindlty, 
in  that  coimiy,  upon  the  8th  of  February  1576.  He 
was  educa'ed  in  grammatical  learning  in  the  free  fchool 
of  Sutton  Colfield  in  Warwicklhire  j  in  the  year  i  J93 
was  fent  to  Brazcn-nol'e  cullegc  in  Oxford;  and  in 
1599  ^^^^  clc(5lrd  fludeni  of  Chrill-church.  In  1616,  he 
had  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  weft  fuburb  of 
Oxford,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Chrill-church,  to  the  parilhioncrs  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  always  gave  the  facrament  in  waters  ;  and 
this,  with  the  rectory  of  Scgrave  in  Leicellcrlhirc,  gi- 
ven him  fome  time  after  by  George  lord  Berkeley,  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Ja- 
nuary 1639. 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learning;  a  great  philofo- 
phcr;  an  cxa<fl  raathcmaiician  ;  and  (what  makes  the 
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pecnliariiy  of  his  charafter)  a  very  curious  calculator    B«rt»«. 

of  nativities.    He  was  extremely  lludious,  and  of  a  me-  " — 

lancholy  turn  ;  yet  an  agreeable  companion,  and  very 
humorous.  The  anatomy  of  nulanihcly ,  by  Denccrinn 
junior,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  Ihows,  that  tiicfc  dittertnt 
qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  Tliis 
book  was  printed  lirll  in  4to,  afterwards  in  folio,  in 
1624,  1632,  1638,  and  1652,  to  the  great  cmoliimtnt 
of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  got  an 
eflatc  by  it.  Some  circumftanecs  attending  his  death 
occalioncd  llrange  fufpicioHs.  He  died  in  his  chamber 
at  or  very  near  the  time  which,  it  fcems,  he  had  fome 
years  before  predifted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nati- 
vity ;  and  this  exaflncfs  made  it  whifpcred  about,  that 
for  the  glory  of  alfrology,  and  rather  than  his  calcula- 
tion lliould  fail,  he  became  indeed  a  J'eh  lic  ft.  This, 
however,  was  gcnerilly  diicrcdited  ;  he  was  bi.ried  with 
due  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrifl-church,  and 
had  a  fair  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  He  left 
behind  him  a  very  choice  collcclion  of  bocks.  He  be- 
queathed many  to  the  Bodleian  library ;  and  icol. 
to  Chrill-churah,  the  intercft  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
out  yearly  in  books  for  their  library. 

Burton  (John),  D.  D.  a  late  worthy  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  in  1696,  at  Wembworth,  in  Devon- 
fhire,  his  father  being  rector  of  that  parilh;  ai:d  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Chriifi  college,  Oxford.  In  172  J, 
being  then  pro-proclor  and  mailer  of  the  fchools,  he 
fpoke  a  Latin  oration  before  the  determining  bachelor, 
which  is  entitled  "  //<■/;;  or.  An  initancc  of  a  magi- 
flrate's  erring  through  unfealbnablc  lenity ;"  written 
and  publiihed  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  falutary  cx- 
ercifcof  academical  difcipline  ;  and  afterwards  treated 
the  fame  fiibjccl  flill  more  fully  in  (our  Latin  fcrmons 
before  the  univerfity,  and  publiihed  them  with  appen- 
dixes. He  alfo  introduced  into  the  fchools,  Locke, 
and  other  eminent  modern  philofophers,  as  fuitabic 
companions  to  Aritlotle  ;  and  printed  a  double  fcries 
of  philofopliical  qucllions,  for  the  ule  of  the  younger 
(Indents  ;  from  which  Mr  Johnfon  of  Magd.Uenc  college, 
Cambridge,  took  the  hint  of  his  larger  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  has  gone  through  fcveral  editions. 

When  the  fettling  of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  Dr 
Bray,  juflly  revered  (or  his  inlliiution  of  parochial  li- 
braries, Dr  Stephen  Hales,  Dr  Berriman,  and  other 
learned  divines,  intreatcd  Mr  Burton's  pious  alfiflancc 
in  that  undertaking.  This  he  readily  gave,  by  preach- 
ing before  the  locicty  in  1732,  and  piibliihing  his  fcr- 
mon,  with  an  appendix  on  the  Rate  vi  that  co'ony  ;  and 
he  afterwards  publiihed  an  account  of  the  deiigns  of  the 
allociates  of  the  late  Dr  Bray,  with  an  account  of  their 
proceedings. 

About  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward 
Littleton,  he  was  prcfcntcd  by  Eton  college  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Maplc-Oerham,  in  Oxiordihirc.  Here  a  me- 
lancholy fceiie,  whicli  too  often  appears  in  the  manl'ions 
of  the  clergy,  prefcnied  itl'clf  to  his  view  ;  a  widow, 
with  tiirce  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  without 
a  fortune:  from  his  compadtnn  arofc  love,  the  confe- 
qucnceof  which  was  marriage  ;  for  Mrs  Littleton  was 
handtbme,  elegant,  acconiplilhcd,  ingenious,  and  hail 
great  fwcemefi  of  temper.  In  1760,  he  exchanged  his 
vicarage  of  Maplc-Dcrham,  tor  the  rectory  ol  \\  orplrt"- 
don  in  Surry.  In  this  advanced  age,  tinding  his  eyes 
begin  to  faii  biiP;  be  coUcClcJ  aoid  publiilicd,  in  cne 
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volume,  all  his  fcattercd  pieces  under  the  title  oiOpuf- 
cula  viifcellanea  \  and  foon  after  died,  February  nth, 

I77I- 

Burton,  in  tlie  fea  language,  a  fmall  tackle,  con- 
fiflino'  of  two  iingle  blocks,  and  may  be  made  faft  any 
where  at  pleafiire,  for  hoilling  fniall  things  in  and  out. 
BURY,  is  fometimcs  ufed  to  denote  the  hole  or  den 
of  fome  animal  under  ground.  In  this  fcnfe  we  fay 
the  bur\  of  a  mole,  a  tortoifc,  or  the  like.  The  grillo- 
talpa,  a  mole-cricket,  digs  iifclf  a  bury  with  its  fore- 
feet, which  are  made  broad  and  flrong  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  urchins  in  the 
ifland  of  Maraguan,  which  have  two  entries  to  their 
buries,  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  fouth, 
•which  they  open  and  fliut  alternately  as  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  lie. 

BuRr,  in  England,  a  market  town  of  Lancafliire, 
about  30  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Lancafler.  It  is  a  barony 
in  the  family  of  Albemarle.  W.  Long.  1.  ao.  N.  Lat. 
5^.56. 

Bury,  (St  Edmund's),  or  5^  Edmund's  bury,  the 
county  town  of  Suffolk,  in  England,  about  12  inilts 
eall  of  Newmarket,  and  70  north-eafl  of  London.  E. 
Long.  o.  45.  N.  Lat.  J2.  20. 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  interment  or  Burial. 
Burying  Alive  was  the  puniflinient  of  a  veftal  who 
had  violated  her  vow  of  virginity.  The  unhappy  prielltfs 
was  let  down  into  a  deep  pit,  with  bread,  water,  milk, 
oil,  a  lamp  burning,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on.  But  this 
was  only  for  fhew;  for  the  moment  (lie  was  let  down, 
ihcy  began  to  caft  in  the  earth  upon  her  till  the  pit  was 
filled  up*.  Some  midle-age  writers  feem  to  make 
burying  alive  [defofio)  the  puniftiment  of  a  woman 
thief.  Lord  Bacon  gives  inllances  of  the  refurredion 
of  pcrfons  who  had  been  buried  alive.  The  famous 
Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number;  who,  having  been 
feized  with  a  catalepfis,  was  thought  dead,  and  laid  to 
lleep  among  his  fathers,  but  raifed  again  by  his  fcrvant 
in  whofe  abfence  he  had  been  buried.  Bartholin  gives 
an  account  of  a  woman,  who,  on  recovering  from  an 
apopolcxy,  could  not  be  convinced  bnt  that  (iie  was 
dead,  and  folicited  fo  long  and  fo  earneffly  to  be  bu- 
ried, that  they  were  forced  to  comply;  and  performed 
the  ceremonies,  at  leaft  in  appearance.  The  famous 
emperor  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  have  his  burial  celebrated  in  his  lifetime, 
and  affifted  at  it.    See  Charles  V. 

BuRYiNG-/A/«.  The  ancients  buried  out  of  citi'es 
and  towns;  an  ufagc  which  we  find  equally  among 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  lalt,  bury- 
ing within  the  walls  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  a  law 
of  the  12  tables.  The  ufual  pl.ices  of  interment  were 
in  the  fubuibs  and  fields,  but  efpecially  by  the  way- 
fiJcs.  We  have  inftances,  however,  of  perfons  buried 
in  the  city  ;  but  it  was  a  favour  allowed  only  to  a  few 
of  fingolar  merit  in  the  commonwealth.  Plutarch  fays, 
thofe  who  had  triumphed  were  indulged  in  it.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Val.  Publicola,  and  C.  Fabricius,  are  faid  to 
have  had  tombs  in  the  forum  ;  and  Cicero  addsTubertws 
to  the  number.  Lycurgus  allowed  his  Lacedaemonians 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  city  and  around  their 
temples,  that  the  youth  being  inured  to  fuch  fpctSta- 
cles,  might  be  the  lefs  terrified  with  theapprehenfion  of 
death.  Two  reafon-s  are  alleged  why  the  ancients  bn- 
riedout  of  cities:  the  firft,  an  opinion,  that  the  fight, 
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touch,  or  even  neighbourhood,  of  a  corpfe  defiled  a 
man,  efpecially  a  pricll,  whence  that  rule  in  A.  Gel- 
lius,  that  i\\t  fiu>/ien  Dialis  might  not  on  any  account 
enter  a  place  where  there  was  a  grave:  the  fecond,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  being  corrupted  by  the  llench  of 
putrefied  bodies,  and  the  buildings  from  being  endan- 
gered by  the  frequency  of  funeral  tires. 

Burying  in  churches  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft 
500  years  after  Chrill ;  and  the  fame  was  fcverely  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chridian  emperors  for  many  ages  after- 
wards. The  firll  flep  towards  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  praftice  of  ercdting  churches  over  the  graves  of 
fome  martyrs  in  the  country,  and  tranflating  the 
relics  of  others  into  churches  in  the  city  :  the  next  was, 
allowing  kings  and  emperors  to  be  buried  in  the  atrium 
or  church-porch.  In  the  6th  century,  the  people  be- 
gan to  be  admitted  into  the  church-yards  ;  and  fome 
princes,  founders,  and  bilhops,  into  the  church.  From 
that  time  the  matter  feems  to  have  been  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  bilhop. 

BUSBEC  (Auger  Gillen,  lord  of),  a  perfon  illuf- 
trious  on  account  of  his  embalhes,  was  born  at  Corn- 
mines,  in  the  year  1J22;  and  educated  at  the  moll 
famous  univerfiiics,  at  Louvain,  at  Paris,  at  Venice, 
at  15oulogna,  and  at  Padua.  He  was  engaged  in  icve.- 
ral  important  employments  and  negociations,  and  par- 
ticularly was  twice  fent  ambaflador  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  to  the  emperor  Soliman.  He  coUefted  in- 
fcriptions;  bought  manufcripts;  fearched  after  rare 
plants;  enquired  into  the  nature  of  animals;  and,  in 
his  fecond  journey  to  Conflantinople,  carried  with  bim 
a  painter,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  to 
the  curious,  the  figures,  at  leall,  of  the  plants  and 
animals  that  were  not  well  known  in  the  weft.  He 
wrote  a  Difcourfe  of  the  ftate  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  a  Relation  of  his  two  journeys  to  Turkey,  which 
are  much  efteeraed.     He  died  in  1592. 

BUSBY  (Dr  Richard),  fon  of  a  gentleman  in 
Weftminfter,  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincolnfliire,  in 
1600.  He  paffcd  through  the  clalTes  in  Weftminfter 
fchool,  as  king's  fcholar;  and  completed  his  ftudies  at 
Chrift-church,  Oxford.  In  1640,  he  was  appointed 
mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool;  and  by  his  Ikill  and  di- 
ligence in  the  difcharge  of  this  important  and  laborious 
office,  for  the  fpace  of  55  years  bred  up  the  greaieft 
number  of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftate  that  ever 
at  one  time  adorned  any  age  or  nation.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fcvere  in  his  fchool  ;  though  he  applauded  wit 
in  his  fcholars, even  when  it  reflefted  on  hinifelf.  This 
great  man,  after  a  long  and  healthy  life  purshafed  by 
temperance,  died  in  169;,  aged  89  ;  and  was  buried 
in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  there  isafine  monument 
ereiSed  for  him,  with  a  Latin  infcription.  He  com- 
pofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe  of  his  fchool. 

BUSH  (Paul),  the  firft  billiop  of  Briftol,  became 
a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year 
1513,  and  in  1518  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
He  afterwards  became  a  brother  of  the  order  called 
bonhomes;  of  which  after  ftudying  fome  time  among 
the  friars  of  St  Auftin  (now  Wadham  college),  he  was 
elefted  provincial.  In  that  ftation  he  lived  many  years  ; 
till  at  length  king  Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his 
great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  phyCc,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1542  appointed  him  to  the  new  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Briftol :  but  having  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
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Buni.  warJ  VI.  taken  a  wife  lie  wns,  oa  the  acceflion  of 
■^  Mary,  deprived  of  his  di;;iiiiy,  and  fpcnt  the  rcinajiider 
of  hij  life  in  a  private  ftiiion  at  Briltol,  where  he  died 
ill  the  year  1558,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Wood  fays, 
that  while  he  was  a  (Indent  at  Oxford,  he  was  num- 
bered among  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  univcrfiiy; 
and  Pits  gives  him  the  charattcr  of  a  faithful  catholic, 
his  want  of  chattity  notwithftanding.  He  wrote,  i. 
An  exhortation  to  Margaret  Biirges,  wife  to  John 
Burges,  clothier  of  King's-wood,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  Lond.  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
8vo.  2.  Notes  on  the  Pfalnis.  3.  Trcaiifc  in  praifc 
of  the  crofs.  Anfwcrs  to  certain  queries  concerning 
the  abufes  of  the  mafs.  Records,  No.  2  J.  5.  Dia- 
logues between  Chrifland  the  Virgin  Mary.  6.  Trca- 
tife  of  falves  and  curing  remedies.  7.  A  little  treatifc 
in  Jingliih,  called  T/a  extirpation  of  ignorancy,  Sec. 
in  verfe,   Lond.  by  Pinfou,  410.     8.  Carmina  Jwerfa. 

BUSH,  a  term  ufed  for  fcvcral  ihrubs  of  the  fame 
kind  growing  clofe  together:  thus  wc  fay,  a  _/,vrsi- 
bi'Jh,  brambU-bufl),  Zic. 

BtJsn  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
for  any  aiTemblage  of  thick  branches  interwoven  and 
mixed  together. 

Bush  ;ili"o  denotes  a  coronated  frame  of  wood  hung 
out  as  a  fign  at  taverns.  It  takes  the  denomination 
from  hence,  that,  anciently  figns  where  wine  was  fold 
were  i.v/X».'/ chiefly  of  i\y,  cyprcfs,  or  the  like  plant, 
which  keeps  its  verdure  long:  And  hence  the  Eiig- 
lilh  proverb,   "  Good  wine  needs  no  bujh." 

5vr«;;;^'-Busn,thatbufli  wherein  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horcb,  as  he  was  feed- 
ing his  faiher-in-law's  flocks. 

As  to  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  the  bufli,  the  text 
fays,  "  That  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
i  n  a  flame  of  lire,  ont  of  the  middle  of  the  bu(h ;"  but 
whether  it  w.is  a  created  angel,  fpcaking  in  tlie  perfon 
of  GoJ,  or  God  himfclf,  or  (as  the  moll  received  opi- 
nion is)  Chrill  the  foil  of  God,  has  been  matter  of 
foine  controvcrfy  among  the  learned.  Tliofc  who  fup- 
pofe  it  no  more  than  an  angel  fccni  to  imply  that  it 
would  be  a  diminution  of  the  majcfly  of  God,  to  ap- 
pear upon  every  occafion,  efpccially  when  he  has  fuch 
u  number  of  ccleflial  miniflcrs,  who  may  do  the  bufi- 
licfs  as  well.  But  confidering  that  God  is  prcfciit  e- 
very  where,  the  notificaiion  of  his  prefencc  by  fome 
outward  fign  in  one  determinate  place  (which  is  all 
wc  mean  by  his  appearance),  is  in  our  concepiion  lefs 
laborious  (if  any  thing  laborious  could  be  conceived  of 
GoJ)  than  a  delegation  of  angels  upon  every  turn  from 
heaven,  and  fecms  in  the  main  to  illullrate  rather  than 
debafe  the  glory  of  his  nature  and  exiftcnce.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  angel  here  fpokcn  of 
was  no  created  being,  from  the  whole  context,  and  e- 
fpocially  from  his  faying,  "  I  am  the  Lord  God,  ihe 
Jehovah,"  S:c.  fuicc  this  is  not  the  language  of  angels, 
who  arc  always  known  to  exprtfs  ihcinfclvrs  in  fuch 
li  imble  terms  as  ihefe,  "  I  am  fcnt  from  God  ;  I  am 
thy  fellow-fervant,"  &c.  It  is  a  vain  preirxt  to  fny, 
that  an  angel,  as  God's  ambalFiJor,  may  fpeak  in  God's 
name  and  perfon  ;  for  w  hat  anibnirador  ol  any  prince 
ever  yet  faid,  "  1  am  tlic  king?"  Since  therefore  no 
angel,  without  the  guilt  of  blafphemy,  conld  alTun-.e 
thcfc  titles  ;  and  fincc  neither  God  the  Father,  nor 
Vol.  III. 
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the  Holy  GhoH,  are  ever  called  by  the  name  o(  ar^rl, 
i.  c.  "  mcflengcr,  or  perfon  fcni,"  whereas  God  "the 
Son  is  called  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (chap.  iii.  i.), 
"  The  angel  of  the  covenant ;"  it  hence  feems  to  fol- 
low, that  this  angel  of  the  Lord  was  God  the  Son, 
who  might  very  properly  be  called  an  ange/,  bccaufe 
in  the  fulncfs  of  time  he  was  fcnt  into  the  world  in  our 
ficfli,  as  a  meflcngcr  from  Cod,  and  might  therefore 
make  ihefe  his  temporary  apparitions  prrfages,  and 
forerunners,  as  it  were,  of  his  more  folcnin  miflion. 
The  emblem  of  the  burning-biilh  is  ufed  as  the  ftal  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  with  this  motto  :  /.  e.  "  Tho' 
"  burning,  is  never  confumed." 

BUSHEL,  a  nieafurc  of  capacity  for  things  dry  ; 
as  grains,  pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  f«ur  peek*, 
or  eight  gallons,  or  Tine-eighth  of  a  quarter. 

DuCange  derives  the  word  from  bnlfdluj,  buflellus, 
or  bilfelliis,  a  diminutive  of  buz,  or  buza,  ufed  in  the 
corrupt  Latin  for  the  fame  thing  ;  others  derive  it 
from  btijfiilius,  an  urn,  wherein  lots  were  cafl ;  which 
feems  to  be  a  corruption  from  buxulus.  Bttfe/lui  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Jirll  ufed  for  a  liquid  mcafurc  of 
wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons.  Oflo  Jibr.r  facir/nt gaU- 
nevt  vini,  &  0/I0  ga/onet  vi/ii  factum  biid'cllum  Loi^Jm, 
qiix  ejl  oBava  pars  quaterii.  If  was  foon  after  iranf- 
fcrrcd  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quantity 
— Pondus  ofio  tibrarum  friiminli  facit  buli'cllum,  dt 
qiiibus  oHi)  confQit  qiiarterium. 

)i^  12  Hen.  VII.  cap.  j.  a  bulhcl  is  to  contain 
eight  gjllons  of  wheat  ;  the  gallon  eight  p-iuiids  of 
wheat  iroy-wcight  ;  the  pound  twelve  ounces  troy- 
weight  ;  the  ounce  twenty  flerliugs;  and  the  llcrling 
thiriy-t wo  grains,  or  corn  of  wheat,  growing  in  the 
midli  of  the  ear.  This  flandard  bi'lhcl  is  kcpi  in  the 
Exchequer;  when  being  filled  with  common  fpring 
water,  and  the  water  mcafured  bcl'ore  the  hoiife  of 
commons  in  1696,  in  a  rci;ular  par.!lleloplped,  it  wa» 
found  to  conuin  2145,6  folid  inches;  and  the  faiJ 
water  being  weighed,  amounted  to  1151  otiiicrs  and 
14  penny  weighis  troy.  Bcfidcs  the  lUiidard  or  legal 
bulhel,  there  are  fcvcral  local  bufliels,  of  different  di- 
menfions  in  oitTirent  places.  At  Abingdon  and  An- 
dover,  a  bulhcl  contains  nine  gallons  ;  at  .'\pplcby  and 
Pcnriih,  a  bulhcl  of  pcafe,  rye,  and  wheat,  coniains 
16  gallons  ;  of  barley,  big,  malt,  mixt  malt,  and  oars, 
20  gallons.  A  bulhcl  contains,  ai  Carlidc,  24  gallons  ; 
at  Clieller,  a  bulhel  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  contains  :3 
gallons,  and  of  oats  40  ;  at  Dorcheftcr,  a  bufhrl  of 
malt  and  oats  coniains  10  gallons  ;  at  Kalniouih,  the 
bulhcl  of  (Irickcn  coals  is  16  gallons,  of  oihcr  things 
20,  and  ufually  2t  gallons  ;  at  Kingllon  ujxin  Thames, 
the  bull.cl  contains  eight  and  a  hall  ;  at  Newbury  9  i 
at  Wycomb  and  Reading,  eight  and  ibrec-lounht ; 
at  Stamford  16  gallons.  Houghton.  Colled.  Icin. 
i.  n.  46  p.  42. 

Ai  Paris,  thcbufliel  is  divided  into  two  half  bufliels  ( 
the  half  bufltel  into  two  quarts;  the  quart  into  two 
half  qunris  ;  the  half  quart  into  two  linens  ;  and  the 
litron  into  two  half  liiruns.  By  a  fcntriice  of  the  pro- 
voll  of  the  nierrhanis  of  Pari?,  the  bulhel  is  to  l-e  eight 
inches  two  lints  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter;  the  quart  four  inches  nine  line»  h'<h,  and 
llx  inches  nine  lines  wide  ;  the  half  quart  fiiir  inches 
three  lines  high,  and  live  inches  diameter  ;  the  litron 
three  inches  and  an  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten 
i  H  lines 
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lines  in  diameier.  Tliree  biifliels  m.ike  a  minoi,  fix  a 
mine,  twelve  a  fejiiier,  and  an  lumdrcd  and  forty-fonr 
a  iniiid.  In  other  parts  of  France,  tiie  bullie)  varies  : 
fourteen  one-eighth  bulhels  of  Amboife  and  Tours 
make  the  Paris  I'eptier.  Twenty  bulhels  of  Avignon 
make  three  Paris  ftptiers.  Twenty  bulliels  of  Blois 
make  one  Paris  fepiicr.  Two  bufliels  of  Bourdeaux 
make  one  Paris  fcptier.  Thirty-two  bufheis  of  Rochel 
make  nineteen  Paris  fepticrs.  Oats  are  meafared  in  a 
double  propouion  to  other  grains;  fo  that  twenty- 
four  bufliels  of  oats  make  a  fcptier,  and  24S  a  nniid. 
The  bufliel  of  oats  is  divided  into  four  picotins,  the 
picotin  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  litrons.  For  fait 
four  builiels  make  one  minor,  and  lix  a  fcptier.  For 
coals  eight  bulhels  make  one  minor,  fixteen  a  mine,  and 
32oamuid.  For  lime,  three  bulhels  make  a  minot, 
and  forty-eight  minois  a  muid.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

BUSlRiS,  (anc.  gcog.)  ;  a  city  of  the  Lower  E- 
gypr,  ro  the  I'ouih  of  Leontopolis,  on  that  branch  of 
the  Nile  called  Bufiriticus  :  Built  by  Buliris,  noted  for 
his  cruelty,  and  (lain  by  Hercules,  (Ovid,  Virgil,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus).  Strabo  denies  fuch  a  tyrant  ever  ex- 
ited ;  Ifocrates  has  written  his  panegyric.  In  this 
city  there  Hood  a  grand  temple  of  Ifis,  which  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  city  of  Ifis.  It  was  deflroycd 
on  a  revolt  by  Dioclefian. 

BUSIRITICUS  tLUS'ius,  (anc.geog.)  that  branch 
of  the  Nile  which  empties  itfclfatrhe  mouth  called 
OlVnim  Pathmeticum,  or  Phatniticum,  (Ptolemy) ;  al- 
fo  a  part,  according  to  an  ancient  map,  at  the  Ollium 
Mendeimm  ;  this  river,  or  branch,  dividing  itfelf  at 
Diofpolis  into  two  branches  :  called  Buliriticus,  from 
the  city  of  Bufiris,  which  flood  on  its  left,  or  well 
branch.  It  is  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Nile,  reckon- 
ing from  the  ea(l. 

Bus/RiTicvs  NoMos,  (anc.  geog.),  a  prefefture,  or 
divil'ion  of  the  lower  Egypt ;  fo  called  from  the  city  Bu- 
firis,  (Herodotus,  Pliny,   Ptolemy). 

BUSITIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  di'ftricT:  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta;  fo  calleil  from  Bus,  or  Buz,  Nahor's  fecond  fon; 
the  country  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  Job  ; 
called  B:/Z!tes,  by  the  Scptuagint. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  llioe,  fomewhat  in  manner  of 
a  boot,  and  adapted  to  either  foot,  and  worn  by  either 
fex.  This  part  of  drefs,  covering  both  the  foot  and 
mid-leg,  was  tied  underneath  the  knee  ;  it  was  very 
rich  and  fine,  and  principally  ufed  on  the  flage  by  ac- 
tors in  tragedy.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  and 
the  fole  was  fo  thick,  as  that,  by  means  thereof,  men 
of  the  ordinary  (lature  might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and 
elevation  of  the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  colour 
was  generally  purple  on  the  flage  ;  herein  it  was  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy,  that  being  on- 
ly a  low  common  flioe.  The  bulkin  fcems  to  have  been 
worn  not  only  by  aiflors  but  by  girls,  to  raifo  their 
height;  travellers  and  hunters  alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to 
defend  themfelves  from  the  mire.  In  claflic  authors, 
we  frequently  find  the  bufkin  ufed  to  llgnify  tragedy 
itfelf,  in  regard  it  W'as  a  mark  of  tragedy  on  the  ftage. 
It  was  alfo  to  be  underllood  for  a  lofty  ftraiii  or  high 
ftylc. 

LUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fmall  fea-vcffcl,  ufed  by 
the  Britidi  and  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifliery,  com- 
Bonly  from  ^S  to  60  tons  burdenpand  foinetimcs  more :  a 


luifs  has  two  (mall  flieds  or  cabins,  one  at  the  prow  and 
the  other  at  the  flern  ;  that  at  the  prow  fcrves  for  a 
kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a  mailer,  an  afTiflant,  a  mate, 
and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the  vefTd's  bigiiefs  ;  the 
mader  commands  in  chief,  and  wiihoui  his  cxprefs  or- 
ders the  nets  cannot  be  call  nor  taken  up  ;  the  aflift- 
aiit  has  the  command  after  him  ;  and  the  mate  next, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage  their  rigging 
in  a  proper  manner,  to  mind  thofe  who  draw  in  their 
nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure  the  herrings,  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  lea  :  the  feamen  do  general- 
ly engage  for  a  whole  voyage  in  the  lump.  The  pro- 
vifion  which  they  take  on  board  the  bulles,  confift  com- 
monly in  bilkct,  oat-nieal,  and  dried  or  fait  lifli  ;  the 
crew  being  content  for  the  rcfl  with  what  frelli  fifli 
they  catch.     See  Fisheries. 

BUST,  orBusTo,  in  Sculpture,  denotes  the  figure 
or  portrait  of  aperfon  in  relievo,  ihowingonly  the  iiead, 
lliouldcrs.  and  llomach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off;  or- 
dinarily placed  on  a  pcdellal,  or  confole. 

In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  marble, 
and  the  bu/l  porphyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the  flomach 
and  fliouldcrs.  Felibien  obfcrves,  that  though  in  paint- 
ing, one  may  fay  a  figure  appears  in  buflo,  yet  it  is  not 
properly  called  a  ii/Jt,  that  word  being  confined  to 
tilings  in  relievo. 

The  buft  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called 
Herma,  from  the  Greek  Hermes,  Mercury,  the  image 
(if  that  god  being  frequently  reprefenied  in  this  man- 
ner among  the  Atheniai-is. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Italians,  for  the 
trunk  of  an  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BusT.4  Callicii,  was  a  place  in  ancient  Rome,  Mhere- 
in  the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firfl  took  the  city, 
and  were  flain  by  Camillus,  were  depofited.  It  dif- 
fered from 

BvsTA  Callorum,  a  place  on  the  Apennines,  thus 
called  by  reafonof  many  thoufand  of  Gauls  killed  there 
by  Fabiiis. 

BUSTARD,  in  ornithology.  See  Otis. 
BUSTUARIiE  MOECH.E,  according  to  fome,  wo- 
men that  were  hired  to  accompany  the  funeral  and  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  the  dcceafcd  :  but  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  were  rather  the  more  common  proili- 
tutes,  that  flood  among  the  tombs,  graves,  and  other 
fuch  lonely  places. 

BUSTUARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators  who 
fought  about  the  buflum  or  funeral  pile  of  a  perfon  of 
diflinflion,  that  the  blood  which  was  fpilt  might  ferve 
as  a  facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  render  them 
more  propitious  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  Thiscuf- 
tom  was  introduced  in  the  room  of  the  more  inhuman 
one  of  facriticing  captives  at  the  buflum,  or  on  the 
tombs  of  warriors. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  pyramid  or  pile 
of  wood,  whereon  were  anciently  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt. 

The  Ronians  borrowed  the  cuflom  of  burning  their 
dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  deceafed,  crowned  with 
flow'ers,  and  dreffed  in  his  richefl  habits,  was  laid  on  the 
bultum.  Some  authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  hnjlum, 
after  the  burning,  quafi  beneuj}u7ii :  before  the  burning 
it  was  more  properly  called/jra;  duringit,  rcgns ;  and 
afterwards,  bujium.     When  the  body  was  only  burnt 

there. 


1^  U  T  [     795     ]  BUT 

Buftum    there,  am|  biirieJ  elfewhere,  the  place  was  not  proper-     rents  of  this  inand  arc  cliicfly  paid 


Bute. 


,,,,,.  n  ■    ■         ;,  .  .     1   -  v- ........  ».^  VI. .....;  jaiu.     On  ilie  noril:  fide 

\y  called  ir^/tum,  hm  :,jln,^a,  oxujInHnm.  of  Roihr.iy  are  ilic  ruins  ol   an  aucient  fort,  villi  iis 

JiusTUM,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  a  rtnifture  draw-bridge,  chapd,  and  barracks.     Here  are  I'ktwifc 

whereon  the  emperor  Aii^iilhis  tlrft,  and,  after  him,  the  remains  of  fume  Danilh  towers.     The  luiives  arc 

the  bodies  of  his  fuccelTurs  were  bnrnt.     It  was  built  of  healthy  and  indnftrions,  fptak  the  Erfc  and  the  d^alctt 

white   llone,    iurrounded  with  an   iron  palifadc,    and  ot  the    Lowlands  indifferently,  and  profefi  ihc  Pro- 
planted  withinlide  wiili  aider  trees.  "  ■•    ■  — ■        -       ..■!.' 

BusTUM  was  alfoliguratively  applied  to  denote  any 
tomb.  Whence  tliofe  phrafes,  factre  bujlum,  violan 
biiftum.  Sec. 


BusTUM  of  an  altar,  was  the  hearth  or  place  where 
the  fire  wis  kindled. 

BUTCHER,  a  perfon  wlio  (laughters  cattle  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  or  who  cuts  up  and  retails  the  fame.    • 

Anions;  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  edabtilhed  butchers,  whofe  office  it  was  lo  furnilh  the 


tellant  religion.  The  illaiid  is  divided  into  two  p;.ii{h- 
cs,  accommodated  with  four  churclits;  and  iiclongk 
chiefly  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  poflcflcs  »n  tltgiiu  feat 
n-ar  Ro:hfiy.  This  illand,  with  that  of  Arran,  the 
greater  and  IclFer  Cumbriy,  and  Inch-nmrncc  form  « 
coiiniy  under  the  name  ot  Bute.  This  fliirc,  and  that 
of  Calthiicis  fend  a  member  to  parliament  alternate!/. 
The  carl  of  Bute  is  admiral  of  the  couDiy,  by  comniif- 
fiun  fro;n  his  majefly  ;  but  noway  dejivudcnt  on  ilic 
'ord  hi^h  admiral  ol  Scotland  :   fothat  if  any  maritime 


city  with  the  necellary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  pre-  cafe  occurs  wiihin  this  jurifdidion,  (even  ci'imes  of  as 

paring  and   vending  their  flefli.     The  fuarii  provided  high  a   nature  as  murder  or  piracy),  his  lordlliip,  by 

lings;  the  pecuarii  or   boarii,  other  cattle,  cfpccially  virtue  of  the  powers  as  admiral,  is  foincieiil  jiid"r',  or 

oxen;  and  under  thefe  wasa  fubordinate  clafs,  whofc  he  may  delegate  his  authority   to  any  deputies. "  The 

olHce  was  to  kill,  called  laiiii,  and  camificcs.  name  of  this  ille  has  by  feveral  authors,  and  in  did'ercnt 

Toexercifctheoffice  ofbiitcheramongthc  Jewswith  periods,  been  very  differently  written,  s.^  Biti,  Both, 
dexterity,  was  of  more  reputation  than  to  uiulcrftand  Bothe,  Boot,  but  now  gcner.illy  Butt.  Ancient 
the  liberal  arts  and  fcicnces.  They  have  a  book  con-  writers  fuppofc  iliat  it  derived  its  name  from  a  cell 
cerning  ilumble-conftitution  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  dilR-  crefted  therein  by  St  Brendan,  an  Irifli  abbot  who 
culty,  they  apply  to  fome  learned  rabbi  for  advice  :  nor  flourilhed  in  the  6ili  century,  becaufc  in  his  language 
WIS  any  allowed  to  pra^-life  this  art,  without  a  licence  fuch  a  cell  was  called  i?t-/^.'  It  is,  however,  probable, 
inform;  which  gave  the  man,  upon  evidence  of  his  that  this  name  was  of  greater  antiijniiy,  fuicc  we  find 
abilities,  a  power  to  kill  meat,  and  others  to  eat  what  it  denominated  5c//V  by  the  anonymous  geogr/iphtr  of 
he  killed  ;  provided  he  carefi;lly  read  every  week  for  Ravenna.  It  was  from  very  early  times  ]'ari  of  the  pa- 
one  year,  and  every  month  the  next  year,  and  once  a  triuiony  of  the  Stuarts:  large  poUefTions  in  it  were 
quarter  during  his  life,  the  conllitution  abovemen-  granted  to  Sir  John  Siuan,  fon  of  Robert  II.  by  his 
tioned.  beloved  miflrefs  tlizsbeih  Moore;  and  it  has  continued 

There  are  fome  very  good  laws  in  England  for  the  in  that  line  to  the  prcfent  time. 
better  regulation  and  preventing  the  abufcs  committed         BUTEO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 

by  butchers.  A  butcher  that  fells  fwine's  tledi  inealled,  cics  of  Fai.co. 

or  dead  of  the  murrain,  for  the  tirft  offence  (hall  be  a-         BUTLKIR  (Charles),  a  native  of  Wycomb  in  the 

merced  ;    forthe   fecond,    have   the   pillory  ;    for  the  conniy  of  Bucks,  and  a  mailer  of  arts   in    Magdalen 

third,  be  imprifoned,   and  make    fine;   and  for    the  college,  Oxford,  publiljud  a  book  with  this  title, '•  The 

fourth,  abjure  the  town.     Butchers  not  felling  meat  at  principles  of  mufic  in  I'lnging   and   fcuing;    wi;h  the 

reafonable  prices,  (hall   forfeit  double  the  value,  levi-  iwo-fold  ufe  thereof,  ccclcliallical  and  civil."    (;i."*rto, 

able  by  warrant  of  two   jutticfs  of  the   peace.     No  London  1636.     The  author  of  this  bouk  wasa  perfon 

butcher  Ihill  kill  any  flelh  in  his  fcalding-houfe,  or  of  lingular  learningand  ingenuity,  which  he  nianifeiled 

within  the  walls  of  LonJon,  on  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  in  fundry  other  works  enumerated  by  Wood  in  the 

f)X  fo  killed,  1 2d.  and  for  every  other  heart,  8d.  to  be  yilihoi  Oxtn.     Among  the  rclt  is  an  Englilh  grammar. 


divided  beiwixt  the  king  and  ilie  profecuior. 

BvrcHER-Bini,  in  ornitiiology.     SccLanius. 

Butcher- Broom,  in  botany.     See  Ruse  us. 

Butcher's  Jjlani,  in  the  Eafl-Indics,  a  fmall  idand 
about  two  miles  long,  and  fearce  one  broad.  It  has  its 
name  from  cattle  being  kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  Bom- 
bay, from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  dilhnt.  It 
his  a  fmall  fort,  but  of  very  little  confequcnce. 

BUTE,  an  idind  lying  to  the  wefl  of  Scotland,  be- 
ing feparated  from  Cowal.a  dillrid  of  ArgyleOiire,  on- 
ly bv  a  narrow  ch mnel.  In  length  it  is  about  i3  miles  ; 
the  broadcll  part  from  call  10  well  is  about  five.  Part 
of  it  is  rocky  and  barren  :  but  from  the  middle  fouih- 
wards,  the   ground    is  cultivated,  and  produces  peafe, 


publilhed  in  i6;!3,  in  wliich  he  propolcs  a  fchemc  of 
regular  orthography,  and  makes  ufe  of  cliaraders,  fome 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  and  others  of  his  own  in- 
vention, fo  lingular,  that  we  want  types  to  exhibit 
them  :  and  of  this  imagined  improvement  he  appears  to 
have  been  fo  fond,  that  all  his  irai^ls  arc  printed  in  like 
manner  with  his  grammar;  the  confeqiicnce  whereof 
has  been  an  almuli  general  difgufl  i.i  all  that  he  has 
written.  His  "  Principles  of  mulic"  is,  however,  a 
very  learned,  curious,  and  entertaining  book  ;  snd,  by 
the  help  of  the  adveriircment  from  the  primer  10  tr.c 
reader,  prefixed  to  it,  explaining  the  powers  of  ihr  ic- 
veral  charadcrs  made  uic  of  by  him,  may  be  read  to 
great  advantage,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  juJiciotii 


oats    and  barley.    Here  is  a  (lu.irry  of  red  ftone,  which     fupplement  10  Motley's  inirodnlinn. 


the  natives  have  ufed  in  building  a  fort  and  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhiod  of  Riilil'iy,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
royal  boroigh,  head  tovvii  of  the  (hire  of  Bute  and  Ar- 
ran ;  but  very  thinly  peopled,  and  uuintaincd  chielly 
by  the  herring  lilhery,  with  thcproliis  of  which  all  the 


BuTi  F.R  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  Worceflcrlhitc  fanner, 
and  born  in  161  j.  He  palled  fome  time  «t  Cambndgc, 
but  was  never  matriculateil  in  that  iinivcrlity.  Relum- 
ing to  his  native  county,  he  lived  fome  years  as  clcr'. 
5  II  3 


BUT 
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BUT 


Uuiler.     to  a  jiiflice  of  peace  ;  where  he  found  fufRciciit  time  to 

'  apply  hiuifelf  to  hiflory,  poetry,  and  painting.     Being 

recommended  to  Elizabeth  couiuefs  of  Kent,  he  enjoy- 
ed in  her  hoiilV,  not  only  the  life  of  all  kinds  of  books, 
but  the  convcrfatiun  of  the  great  Mr  SeUicn,  who  oft- 
en employed  Butler  to  write  letters,  and  tranllaie  for 
him.  He  lived  alio  fomc  time  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bcdfordlliire,  and 
a  famous  comminder  under  Oliver  Cromwell  :  and  he 
is  fuppofed  at  this  time  to  have  wrote,  or  at  Icalt  to 
have  planned,  his  celebrated  ihidtbras ,-  and  under  that 
character  to  have  ridiculed  the  kniglit.  The  poem  it- 
fclf  furnillics  this  key  ;  where,  in  the  firll  canto,  Hu- 
tlibras  fays, 

"  'Tis  fnng,  there  is  a  valiant  mamalukc 
"  In  foreign  land  yclep'd  —  — 
"  To  svliom  we  oft  have  been  compar'd 
"  For  pcrfon,  pans,  addrefs,  and  beard." 

After  the  rertoration,  Mr  Butler  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  lord-prefident  of  Wales,  who 
appointed  him  lleward  of  Ludlow  caftle,  when  the  court 
was  revived  there.  No  one  was  a  more  generous  friend 
to  him  than  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefcx,  to 
whoai  it  was  owing  that  the  court  tailed  his  Hiidibras. 
He  had  promifcs  of  a  good  place  from  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  but  they  were  never  accomplilhcd  ;  though 
the  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  poem,  as  oft- 
en to  quote  it  pleafantly  in  convcrfation.  It  is  in- 
deed faid,  that  Charles  ordered  him  the  fnm  of  ?oool  : 
but  the  funi  being  expreifed  in  figures,  foniebody 
through  whole  hands  the  order  palled,  by  cutting  otf 
a  cypher,  reduced  it  to  500  1.  which,  though  it  palfed 
the  offices  without  fees,  proved  not  fufHcient  to  pay 
what  he  then  owed  ;  fo  that  Butler  was  not  a  ihilling 
the  better  for  the  king's  bounty.  He  died  in  1680  : 
and  though  he  met  with  many  difappointnienis,  was 
never  reduced  to  any  thing  like  want,  nor  did  he  die 
in  debt.  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Butler  "Hands 
without  rival  in  biirlefquc  poetry.  His  Hudibras  (fays 
Ik)  is,  in  its  kind,  alnioft  as  great  an  effort  of  genius, 
as  the  Paradife  Loft  itfclf.  It  abounds  with  uncom- 
mon learning,  new  rliimes,  and  original  thoui>hts.  Its 
images  are  tndy  and  naturally  ridiculous.  There  are 
many  ftrokes  of  temporary  fatire,  and  fome  characters 
and  allufions  which  cannot  bedifcovered  atthisdillancc 
of  time." 

Butler  (Jofeph),  late  bifhop  of  Durham,  a  pre- 
late diftinguiihcd  by  his  piety  and  learning,  was  the 
youngeft  foil  of  Mr  Thomas  Butler,  a  reputable  ffiop- 
keeper  at  Wantage,  in  BerkHiire,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1692.  His  father;  who  was  a  prefbyterian, 
obferving  that  he  had  a  (Irong  inclination  to  learning, 
after  his  being  at  a  granimar-fchool,  fcnt  liim  to  an  a- 
cademy  in  Gloucefterfliirc,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
a  dilfenting  minifter  ;  and  while  there,  he  wrote  fome 
remarks  on  Dr  Clerk's  firft  fermon  at  Boyle's  lefture. 
Afterwards,  refolving  to  conform  to  the  cllablilhcd 
church,  he  ftudicd  at  Oriel  college,  where  he  contrac- 
ted an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr  Edward  Talbot,  fon 
of  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  ad- 
vancement. He  was  firft  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  and  rector  of  Haughton  and  Stanhope,  two  rich 
benefices  in  the  bifltopric  of  Durham.    He  cjuittcd  ilic 


Rolls  in  1726;  and  publiflied  in  8vo  a  volninc  offer-  Emler 
mons,  preached  at  that  chapel.  After  this  he  con-  II 
ilantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  in  the  regular  difchargc  of  r°tc>mus. 
all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1753,  when  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his 
chaplain,  who  gave  him  a  prtbcnd  in  the  church  of 
Ilochefter.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  whom  he  attended 
every  day,  by  her  majefty's  fpecial  command,  from  fe- 
ven  to  nine  in  the  evening.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
to  the  billiopric  of  Briflol  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  deanery  of  St  Paul's  London.  He  now  religned  his 
living  of  Stanhope.  In  the  year  1746,  he  was  made 
clerk  of  the  clol'et  to  the  king  ;  and  in  I7J0,  was 
tranllatcd  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  en- 
joyed but  a  Ihort  time  ;  for  he  died  at  Bath  June  i6ih, 
I7J2.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  at 
Briilol ;  where  there  is  a  monument,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  ereifted  to  his  memory.  He  died  a  bachelor. 
His  deep  learning  and  coinprehenfive  mind  appear  fuf- 
ficiently  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  that  excellent 
treatife  intitled,  The  analogy  oj  riligion,  natural  and 
revealed,  to  the  conjliluiion  arjd  cotirj'e  of  nature,  pub- 
liflied in  8vo,  1756. 

BuTi.ER,  the  name  anciently  given  to  an  oiEccr  in 
the  court  of  France,  being  the  fame  as  the  grand  echan- 
fon,  or  great  cup-beartr  of  the  prefent  times. 

BuTi.Eii,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  an  oflicer  in  the  houfes  of  princes  and  great  men, 
whofe  principal  bulinefsis  to  look  after  the  wine,  plate, 
&c. 

BUTLERAGE  of  wine  in  England,  is  a  duty  of  2S. 
for  every  ton  of  wine  imported  by  merchants  ftrangers; 
bcingacompoliiion  in  lieu  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms 
granted  to  them  by  king  John  and  Edward  I.  by  a  char- 
ter called  charta  viercatoria. 

Butlcrage  was  originally  the  only  cuftom  that  was 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  and  was  taken 
and  received  by  virtue  of  the  regal  prerogative,  for  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  crown.  But  for  many  years  pail, 
there  having  been  granted  by  parliament  fubfidits  to 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  duty  of  butlerage  not 
repealed,  but  confirmed,  they  have  been  pleafed  to 
grant  the  fame  away  to  fome  nobleman,  who,  by  vir- 
ttie  of  fuch  grant,  is  to  enjoy  the  fidl  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage thereof,  and  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be  coUeft- 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  kings  themfelvcs  were 
formerly  wont  10  do. 

BUTMENT.  Butments  of  arches  arc  the  fame  with 
buttrelles  They  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call/«^- 
licas,  the  French  culees  and  butees. 

Butments,  o\  Abutments,  o{  i.\^r\Af,t,  denote  th< 
two  nialfives  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  whereby  the  two 
extreme  arches  are  fuftained  and  joined  with  the  Ihore 
on  either  fide. 

BUTOMUS,  the  Flowering-bush,  or  Water- 
gladhlc  :  A  genus  of  the  hexagynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  enneandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx,  but 
it  lias  fix  petals,  and  as  inany  monofpcrmous  caplnlcs. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  umbellatus ;  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  wiih  a  white, 
the  other  with  a  rofe-coloured  flower.  Though  com- 
mon plants,  they  are  very  pretty,  and  are  worth  propa- 
gating in  a  garden  where  there  is  conveniency  for  an 
aiiificial  bog,  or  where  there  are  f  onds  of  flanding  wa- 
ter. 
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ter,  as  is  many  times  the  cafe.  Where  ihcfc  conve- 
niences are  wanting,  they  uiay  be  planted  in  cirierns, 
which  Ihould  be  kept  tilled  witli  water,  with  about  a 
foot  thicknefs  of  eartli  in  the  bottom  ;  and  into  this 
earth  the  routs  fnould  be  planted,  or  ilic  feeds  fown  as 
fbon  as  they  are  ripe. 

BUTRINTO,  a  port-town  of  Epirus,  or  Canina, 
in  Turkey  in  Europe,  filiiated  oppofite  10  the  illand  of 
Corfu,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E. 
Long.  20.  40.  N.  Lat.  39.  4J. 

UUTT  is  ufed  for  a  vcird,  or  tneafnre  of  wine,  con- 
taining two  hoj;lheads,  oriadgllons;  othcrwife  call- 
ed/i.'/i£.   A  biiit  of  currans  is  from  15    to  2200  wciglit. 

Butt,  or  Butt-ends,  in  the  fca-languagc,  are  the 
fore-ends  of  all  planks  under  water,  as  ihcy  rife,  and 
arc  joined  one  end  to  another. — Biut-ends  in  great 
fliips  arc  mod  carefully  bolted  ;  for  if  any  one  of  iheni 
Cioiild  fpring  or  give  way,  the  leak  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous and  diflicult  to  flop. 

Butts,  the  place  where  archers  meet  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  to  flioot  at  a  mark,  which  is  called 
Ihooting  at  the  butts  :  (See  Archeky.) — .Alio  li:/tts  arc 
the  Ihort  pieces  of  land  in  arable  ridges  and  furrows. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  unftuous  fubflancc,  prepared  from 
milk  by  heating  or  churning. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Greeks  ajipear  tohave  had  any  no- 
tion of  butler  ;  their  poets  make  no  mention  of  it,  and 
yet  are  frequently  fpeakinj;  of  milk  and  checfc. 

The  Ro;nans  ufed  butter  no  otherwifc  than  as  a  me- 
dicine, never  as  a  food. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in 
their  lamps  inftead  of  oil ,  and  in  tnc  Roman  churches, 
it  was  anciently  allowed,  during  Chiilhnas  time,  to 
burn  butter  inliead  of  oil,  on  account  ot  the  great 
confumption  of  it  otherwife. 

Butter  is  the  fat,  oilv,  and  inflammable  pan  of  the 
milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  dillributed  throu;;h 
all  the  fubllaucc  of  the  milk  in  very  fni.ill  particles, 
which  are  inicrpoled  betwixt  the  cafeous  and  ferous 
parts,  amongll  which  it  is  fufpcndcd  by  a  (light  adhe- 
iion,  but  without  being  diil'olved.  It  is  in  the  fame  flaic 
in  W'hich  oil  is  in  emuliious  :  hence  the  fame  whiie- 
ncfs  of  milk  and  emuUions  ;  and  hence,  by  reft,  ilie 
oily  parts,  fcparate  from  both  thcfe  liquors  to  the  fur- 
face  and  forma  cream.     See  Emulsion. 

When  butter  is  in  the  ftate  of  cream,  its  proper  oily 
parts  are  not  yet  fufHcienlly  united  together  to  form  an 
homogeneous  mafs.  They  arc  Hill  half  feparaied  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ferous 
and  cafeous  particles.  The  buticr  is  completely  formed 
by  prelFing  out  thefe  heterogeneous  parts  by  means  of 
continued  pcrcuffion.  It  then  becomes  an  uniform  foft 
mafs. 

Frelh  butter  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has 
fcarcely  any  fuiell  ;  its  talle  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it 
melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  none  of  its  principles  are 
difengaged  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Thcfc  pro- 
perties prove  that  the  oily  pan  ot  butter  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fat,  tixcil  and  mild  oils  obuined  fnim  many 
Tcgftablc  fublbnccs  by  rxprelfion.  .SceOi!S. — The 
half  fluid  confilUncc  of  butler,  as  of  mort  other  con- 
crete oily  matters,  is  thought  10  be  owing  10  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  acid  united  with  the  oily  part  ; 
which  acid  is  fo  well  combined,  that  ii  is  not  perceptible 
while  the  butter  is  frellvandhas  undergone  uo  change; 
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but   when  it  grow*  old,  and  undergoes  fome  kind  of 
fermentation,  then   the  acid   is  difcngaged  more  and  " 
more  ;  and  this  is  the  caufc  that  butter,  like  oils  of  ibc 
fame  kind,   becomes  rancid  by  age. 

Butter  is  coiiftantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
talle:  but  to  be  wholtfomc,  it  muft  be  very  frelh  and 
free  from  rancidity,  and  alfo  not  fried  or  burnt;  other- 
wife  its  acrid  and  even  caullic  acid  being  difengigcd, 
diforders  digcllion,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful, 
excites  acrid  empyreumatic  bclchings,  and  introduces 
much  acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have 
llomachs  fo  delicate,  that  they  are  even  arftcled  with 
thffc  inconveniences  by  frrlh  buticr  and  milk.  This 
obfervaiion  is  alfo  applicable  to  oil,  fat,  chocolate, 
and  in  general  to  all  oleaginous  matters. 

For  the  makingol  butter:  When  it  has  been  churned, 
open  the  churn,  and  with  both  hands  gailier  it  well  to- 
gether, take  it  out  of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it  into  a 
very  clean  bowl,  or  earthen  pan  ;  and  if  the  butler  be 
deligned  to  be  ufed  fwcet,  fill  the  pan  with  clear  water, 
and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a  tirm  conlillcnce  of  itfelf,  without  any  moiflure. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  mull  be  fcotched  and  (lictJ 
over  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  every  way  as  thick  as 
poiTible,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  fniallcfl  hair,  mote, 
bit  of  rag,  llrainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  it.  Then  fprcad  it  thin  in  a  bow!,, 
and  work  it  well  together,  with  fiich  a  quantity  of  fait, 
as  you  think  fit,  and  make  it  up  into  diihes,  ]K)unds, 
half  pounds,  &c. 

In  the  Georgical  Elfays,  Vol.  V.  p.  209,  we  have  the 
following  method"  of  making  wcll-taitcd  butter  from 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips.  "  Let  the  bowls, 
either  lead  or  wood,  be  kept  couftantly  clean,  and  well 
fcalded  with  boiling  water  before  tiling,  \\hcn  the 
milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts 
mix  one  quart  of  boiling  water  ;  then  put  up  the  milk. 
into  the  bowls  to  ftand  fur  cream." 

The  trade  in  butter  in  England  is  very  confidtrable. 
Somccouiputc  50,000 tonsannuatlyconlumcd  in  London. 
It  is  chiefly  made  within  40  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty 
thoufand  firkins  arc  faid  to  be  lent  yearly  from  Cam- 
bridge and  Suffolk  alone  ;  each  firkin  containing  56 
lbs.  Utoxetrr  in  Siafibrdlliire  is  a  market  fairous  for 
good  buiicr,  infoniuch  that  the  LonJun  mrrchanis  have 
ertablifhed  a  factory  there  for  that  article.  It  is  bought 
by  the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  i^lb. 

But  no  butter  is  ellccmed  equal  10  that  which  is  made 
in  the  county  of  Elfex,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Epping  butter,  »nd  which  in  almoft  every  fcafon  of 
the  year  yields  at  London  from  one  (hilling  10  14  pence 
per  pound  avcrdupoife.  The  following  diredtions  con- 
cerning the  making  and  minagemeni  of  bolter,  includ- 
ing the  Epping  method,  are  cxirarted  from  the  3d  vo- 
lume of  the  Bath  Society  Papers. 

In  general  it  is  10  be  obf'crved,  that  the  greater  ihe 
quantity  made  from  a  few  cows,  the  prraierwill  be 
the  farmer's  profit  j  ihtrtfore  he  Ihould  never  keep  any 
Ivjt  wh-:  are  r lleemrd  good  milkers.  A  bad  cow  will 
be  equally  expenfivc  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps 
(by  the  Uiiter  an.l  checfc  that  is  made  from  her)  bring 
in  more  than  from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-year;  whereas 
a  good  one  will  bring  from  I'cvcn  to  ten  |viimds  per  an- 
num :   therefore  it  is  obvious  thai  ba<t  cows  fliould  be 
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Butter.    When  fuch  are  obtained,  a  good  fervant   flioiild    be 

'  employed  to  milk  (hem  ;  as  through  the  ntglca  and 

mirmaiiagemcnt  of  fcrvants,  it  frequently  happens  ihat 
ihe  belt  cows  are  fpoiled.  No  farmer  Ihoukl  trull  (n- 
tircly  to  fcrvants,  but  fomctimes  10  fee  tlienifclves  ihat 
their  cows  arc  milked  clean  ;  for  if  any  milk  is  futftr- 
ed  to  remain  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  Icfs, 
till  at  length  Ihe  will  become  dry  before  the  proper  time, 
and  the  next  feafon  llie  will  fcarce  give  milk  fuilicicnt 
to  pay  for  her  keep. 

It  foraetimes  happens  that  fome  of  a  cow's  teats 
may  be  fcratched  or  uoundcd  fo  as  10  produce  foul  or 
corrupted  milk:  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  lliould  by 
no  means  mix  it  with  the  fwcet  milk,  but  give  it  to 
the  pig-s  ;  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  the  dairy- 
houfe  Ihould  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  be- 
fore it  be  drained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ; 
but  in  frolly  weather  it  lliould  be  immediately  drain- 
ed, and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mix- 
ed with  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  a- 
bundance,  and  the  more  fo  if  the  pans  or  vats  have  a 
large  furface. 

JDuring  the  hot  fummer-months,  it  is  right  to  rife 
with  or  before  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  Ikim- 
med  from  the  milk  ere  tiie  dairy  becomes  warm  ;  nor 
fliould  the  milk  at  that  ftai'on  Hand  longer  in  the  vats, 
&c.  ilian  24  hours,  nor  be  fkiuimed  in  the  evening  till 
after  fun-let.  In  winter  milk  may  remain  uiiikiuimed 
for  36  or  48  hours  ;  the  cream  lliould  be  depolited  in 
•i  deep  pan,  which  fliould  be  kept  during  the  lummer 
in  the  cooleil  part  of  ihe  dairy  ;  or  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  ilill  better. 
Where  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  churning 
every  other  day,  they  lliould  fhift  tlie  cream  daily  in- 
to clean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  lliould 
never  fail  to  churn  at  leall  twice  in  the  week  in  hot 
weather  ;  and  this  work  fliould  be  done  in  a  morning 
before  ilic  fun  appears,  taking  care  to  fix  the  cliurn 
where  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  If  a  pump-churn 
be  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  and  ihould  remain  there  during  the 
whole  time  churning,  which  will  v-ry  much  harden 
the  butler.  A  flrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to 
butter,  if  we  churn  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  wood 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

After  the  butter  is  churned,  it  fliould  be  immedi- 
ately vvaflicd  in  many  different  waters  till  it  isperfcft- 
ly  clcanfcd  from  the  milk  ;  but  here  it  mull  be  remark- 
ed, that  a  warm  hand  will  foften  it  and  make  it  ap- 
pear greafy,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  obtain  the 
bell  price  for  it.  The  ciiecfemongcrs  ufc  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  their  butter;  and  if  thofe  who  have  a  very 
liot  hand  were  to  have  fuch,  they  might  work  the  but- 
ter fo  as  to  make  it  more  falcable. 

The  Epping  buiter  is  made  up  for  market  in  long 
rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each  ;  in  the  county  of  So- 
mcrlet  they  dilli  it  in  half  pounds  for  fale ;  but  if  they 
forget  to  rub  fait  round  the  infide  of  the  difli,  it  will 
be  difficidt  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  hand- 
fome. 

Buiier  will  require  and  endure  more  working  in 
winter  than  in  fummer  ,  but  it  is  remarked,  tiiat  no 
perfon  wliofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  makes  good 
butter. 

Thofe  who  ufe  a  pump-churn   niufl  endeavour  to 


keep  a  regular  flroke  ;  nor  fliould  they  admit  any  per-    Butter. 

fon  to  affill  thcHi,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  fame  * >^ -~ 

llroke  :  for  if  they  churn  more  flowly,  the  butter  v\ill 
in  the  wintered  back,  as  it  is  called  j  and  if  the  flroke 
be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  fummer,  will  caufe  a 
fermentation  by  which  means  tlit  butter  will  imbibe  a 
very  difagrceahle  flavour. 

Where  people  keep  many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  but  if  this  be  not  kept  very  clean, 
the  bail  eflcfts  will  be  difcovered  in  the  butter;  nor 
mud  we  forget  to  fliift  the  liiuaiion  of  the  ciiurn  when 
W'c  life  it,  as  the  feafoiis  alter,  fo  as  to  lix  it  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  free  air  in  fum- 
mer. 

In  many  parts  of  Britain  they  colour  their  butter  in 
winter,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  its  goodnefs:  and  it 
rarely  happens  ihat  the  farmers  in  or  near  Epping  ufe 
any  colour,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  very  innocent.  They 
procure  fome  found  carrots,  w  hofc  juice  they  exprefs 
through  a  fieve,  and  mix  with  the  cream  when  it  enters 
the  churn,  which  makes  it  appear  like  May  butter  ; 
nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe  much  fait,  though  a  little  is 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

As  they  make  in  that  country  but  very  little  cheefe, 
fo  of  courfe  very  little  whey-biuter  is  made:  nor  in- 
deed fliould  any  perfon  make  it,  except  for  prefent  ufe, 
as  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  days  ;  and  the 
whey  will  turn  to  better  account  to  fatten  pigs  svith. 
Nothing  feeds  ihefe  fader,  nor  will  any  thing  make 
them  fo  delicately  white.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to 
be  obfcrvcd,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made  from  pigs 
thus  fatted  ;  where  much  butter  is  made,  good  cheefe 
for  fervants  may  be  obtained  from  fl^immed  milk,  and 
the  whey  will  afterviards  do  for  dore  pigs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fuflice  for  making  good  but- 
ter in  any  country  ;  but  as  fome  people  arc  partial  to  the    • 
vved-country  method,  it  fliall  be  delcribed  as  briefly  as 
poflible. 

In  the  fird  place,  they  depofite  their  milk  in  earthen 
pans  in  their  dairy-houfe,  and  (after  they  have  dood 
twelve  hours  in  the  fummer,  and  double  that  fpace  in 
the  winter)  they  remove  them  to  doves  made  for  that 
purpofe,  which  floves  are  fllled  with  hot  embers  ;  on 
thefe  they  remain  till  bubbles  rife,  and  the  cream 
changes  its  colour,  it  is  (hen  deemed  heated  enough, 
and  this  they  call  fcaldcd  cream;  it  isafterwardsrcmoved 
fieadily  to  the  dairy,where  it  remains  tw  clve  hours  more, 
and  is  then  fkimmed  from  theniilkand  put  into  a  tub  or 
churn  ;  if  it  be  put  into  a  tub,  it  is  beat  well  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter;  but  a  cleanlier 
way  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  churn.  Some  fcald  it  over 
the  fire,  but  then  the  fmoke  is  apt  to  tfleft  it;  and  in 
either  cafe,  if  the  pans  touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack 
or  dy,  and  the  milk  and  cream  w  ill  be  wafled. 

The  Cambridgcfliire  fait  butler  is  held  in  the  high- 
efl  elleem,  and  is  made  ne-irly  after  the  fame  method 
as  the  Epping;  and  by  w:ifliing  and  working  the  fall 
from  it  the  cheefemongeis  in  London  often  fell  it  at  a 
high  price  for  frefli  buiter.  They  dcpcfiitit  when 
made  into  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they  expofc 
to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  wa(h  them  ; 
but  a  readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  unflacked  lime, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  filt  and  W'ater  well  boiled  will 
do;  Willi  this  they  miifl  be  fcrubbed  fevcral  times,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they  fliould 
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Datter,  remain  three  or  four  days,  or  till  tlicy  are  wanted  ; 
"^  '  tlien  tiicy  Ihould  be  fcnibbed  as  before,  and  well  rinfed 
witli  cold  water ;  but  before  tiny  receive  ilir  buiter, 
care  mufl  be  taken  to  rub  every  pan  of  the  firkin  with 
fait :  theti  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  perfect- 
ly fweet,  it  may  be  gently  prclled  into  the  lirkin ; 
but  it  mull  be  well  falted  when  it  is  made  up,  and  tlie 
fait  fhould  be  equally  diftributed  through  the  whole 
mafs,  and  a  good  handful  of  fait  nuift  be  fprcad  on 
the  top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  headed,  after  which 
the  head  (hould  be  immediately  put  on. 

They  purfue  nearly  tlie  fame  method  in  Suffolk  and 
Yorklhire;  nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  ihefe 
countic-s  nuich  inferior  tothat  made  inCanibiidgcfliirc  ; 
indeed  it  is  often  I'uld  in  London  for  Cambridge  but- 
ter; and  no  people  make  more  butter  from  their  cows 
than  the  Yorklhire  farmers  do,  which  is  certainly  owing 
to  the  care  they  take  of  their  cows  in  the  winter;  as 
at  that  feafon  they  boufe  them  all,  feed  them  with 
good  hay,  and  never  futf'cr  them  to  go  out  (except  to 
water)  but  when  the  weather  is  very  ftrcne;  and  when 
their  cows  calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  iwalt 
inelhes  for  two  or  three  days  after;  but  thefe  cows 
never  anfwcr  if  they  are  removed  to  other  counties, 
except  the  fame  care  and  attendance  be  given  them, 
and  then  none  anfwer  better. 

Land  wjjereon  cows  feed  docs  very  often  affcifl  the 
butter.  If  wild  garlic,  charlock,  or  May-weed  be 
found  in  a  pafture  ground,  cows  fliuuld  not  feed  there- 
in till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fuch  perni- 
cious plants  will  appear  no  more  till  the  following 
fpring;  but  thofe  cows  that  give  milk  mufl  not  par- 
take of  the  hay  made  therefrom,  as  that  will  alfo  dif- 
fnfe  its  bad  qualities. 

Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  is  made  from  cows 
that  feed  during  the  funimer  months  in  Epping  foreft, 
where  the  leaves  and  Ihrubby  plants  contribute  grea;ly 
to  the  flavour  of  the  butter.  The  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  liighlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moors,  commons, 
and  heaths  in  England,  produce  excellent  butter  where 
it  is  properly  managed;  and  though  not  equal  in 
quantity,  yet  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  wliich  is 
produced  from  the  richefl  meadows;  and  the  land  is 
often  blamed  when  the  butter  is  bad  through  mifina- 
nagcment,  fluitiflinefs,  or  inattention. 

Turnips  and  rape  afTefl  milk  and  biitter,  but  brew- 
ers crains  are  fweet  andwholefome  food,  and  will  make 
cows  give  abundance  of  milk;  yet  the  cream  thrrcon 
will  be  thin,  except  good  hay  he  given  at  the  fame 
time,  after  every  meal  of  grains.  Coleworts  and  cab- 
bages are  alfo  excellent  food  ;  and  if  thefe  and  favoys 
were  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  farmers  in  gene- 
ral would  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cows  (liould  never  be  fuffcred  to  drink  improper 
water ;  fla^naied  pools,  water  wherein  frogs,  &c.  fpawn, 
common  fewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the  drainings 
of  llables,  are  improper. 

Divers  abufes  are  committed  in  the  packing  and 
falling  of  butler,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weigh(,  againll 
which  there  is  a  flatuie  exprefs.  Pots  arc  frequently 
laid  with  good  butter  for  a  little  depth  at  the  top,  and 
with  bad  at  the  bottom;  fometimcs  the  butter  is  fct  in 
rolls,  only  touching  at  top,  and  (landing  hollow  at 
bottom.  To  prevent  thefe  cheats,  the  factors  at  U- 
loxctcr  keep  a  furveyor,   who,  in  cafe  of  fufpicion. 


tries  the  pots  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  imt.'r- 
bore,  umdc  like  a  cheefe-taftcr,  to  be  Aruck  in  obliquely 
to  the  bottom. 

Slxfwcr  of  Butter.  Naturalifls  fpeak  of  fliowcrs 
and  dews  of  a  butyractous  fnbftanec.  In  169J,  there 
fell  in  Ireland,  during  ihe  winter  and  enfuing  fpring, 
a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  buiter. 

Butter,  among  chcmifts,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
preparations,  on  account  of  their  confidence  rcfembling 
that  of  butter  ;  as  butter  of  antimony,  &c.  Sec  Che- 

MISTRV-/;;r/f.v. 

BuTTER-Bi/r,  in  botany.     Sec  Tussilaco. 

BvTTER-Miik,  the  milk  which  remains  after  the  but- 
ter is  come  by  churning.  Buiter-milk  is  elleemed  an 
excellent  food,  in  the  fpring  efpecially,  and  is  particu- 
larly recommended  in  hedlic  fevers.  Some  make  curds 
of  butter  milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a  quantity  of  new 
milk  hot. 

BvTTER-Wort.     In  botany.     See  Pincuicula. 

BUTTERFLY,  the  Engliih  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  infects.     SccPAriLio. 

Bi'TTERFLr-Shill,  in  natural  hillory.     See  Voluta. 

Mithod of  ptufcrvhig  BvTTERsuL%.     Sec   Insects. 

Mithod  of  makingVi£iures  f  BvTT  erf  LIES.  "  Take 
butterflies  or  field  moths,  cither  thofe  catched  abroad, 
or  fuch  as  are  taken  in  caterpillars  and  nurfcd  in  the 
hoiife  till  ihey  be  flies:  clip  off  their  wings  very  clofc 
to  their  bodies,  and  lay  tliein  on  clean  paper,  in  the 
form  of  a  butterfly  when  flying  ;  then  have  ready  pre- 
pared gum  arable  that  hath  been  fome  time  dilTolved  in 
water,  and  is  pretty  thick  ;  if  you  put  a  drop  of  ox- 
gall into  a  fpoonful  of  this,  it  will  be  belter  for  the 
ufe;  temper  them  well  with  your  finger,  and  fpread  a 
little  of  it  on  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper,  big  enough 
to  take  both  fides  of  your  fly  ;  when  it  begins  to  be 
clammy  under  your  finger,  the  paper  is  in  proper  order 
to  take  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  fly  ;  then 
lay  the  gummed  fide  on  the  wings,  and  it  will  take 
them  up;  then  double  your  paper  to  as  to  have  all  the 
wings  between  the  paper  ;  then  lay  it  on  a  table,  pref- 
ling  it  dofe  with  your  fingers;  and  you  may  rub  it 
gently  with  fonic  fmootli  hard  thing;  then  open  the 
paper  and  take  out  the  wings,  which  will  come  fcrth 
tranfparcnt ;  the  down  of  the  upper  and  under  fide  of 
the  wings,  flicking  to  the  gummed  paper,  form  a  jufl 
likcncfs  of  both  fides  of  the  wings  in  their  natural 
fliapc  and  colours.  The  nicety  of  taking  off  flics  de- 
pendsona  jufl  degree  of  moiflurc  of  ihe  gummed  paper  : 
for  if  it  be  too  wet,  all  will  be  blotted  and  conf'ufed  ; 
and  if  too  dry,  your  paper  will  flick  fo  fad  together, 
that  it  will  be  lorn  in  fcparaiion.  When  you  have 
opened  your  gummed  papers,  and  they  are  dry,  you  muft 
draw  the  bodies  from  the  natural  ones,  and  paint  them 
in  water  colours;  )ou  mufl  take  paper  that  will  bear 
ink  very  well  lor  this  ul'c  ;  for  (inking  paper  will  fcpa- 
raic  with  the  refl,  and  fpoil  all." 

BUTTERIS,  in  the  manege,  an  inflrument  of  fteel, 
fitted  to  a  wooden  handle,  whcresviih  they  ptre  the 
foot,  or  cut  off  the  hoof,  of  a  horfe. 

BUTTOCK  ot  J  Ship,  is  ilut  part  of  her  which  is 
her  bread, h  right  aflcrn,  from  liie  tack  upwards  ;  and 
a  Ihip  is  fjid  to  have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buiiock, 
according  as  ihe  is  built  broad  or  lurrow  at  the  iran- 
fuui. 

BUTTON, 
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liittoK.         BUTTON,  an  article  in  lirefs,  wliofc  form  and  iifc 

' "^ 'are  too  well  known  to  need  dcfcription.     They   arc 

niade  of  various  materials,  as  moliair,  filk,  horfe-liair, 
metal,  &c. 

Method  of  making  common  Buttons.  Common  but- 
tons arc  generally  made  of  moliair;  fomc  indeed  are 
made  of  fiik,  and  others  of  thread;  but  the  latter  are 
of  a  very  inferior  fort.  In  order  to  make  a  button, 
the  mohair  mufl  be  previoufly  wound  on  a  bobbin  ; 
and  the  mould  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin 
ihrull  through  ihe  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  workman  wraps  tlie  mohair  round  the 
mould  in  three,  four,  or  fix  columns,  according  to  the 
button. 

Horfs-hair  BvTTOS'i.  The  moulds  of  thcfe  buttons 
are  covered  «ith  a  kind  of  ItufF  compofed  of  lilk  and 
liair;  the  warp  being  belladine  filk,  and  the  llioot  horl'e- 
hair.  This  Itutf  is  wove  with  tv,o  felvedj^es,  in  thcfimc 
manner  and  in  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands.  It  is  then 
cut  into  fquare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the 
button,  wrapped  round  the  moulds  and  their  felvtdgts 
flitched  together,  whicli  form  the  under  part  of  the 
button. 

CUanfing  of  BuTToxs.  A  button  is  not  finiflicd 
when  it  comes  from  the  maker's  hands;  the  fuperdiious 
liairs  and  hubs  of  (ilk  mull  be  taken  off,  and  the  but- 
ton rendered  glofly  and  beautihil  before  it  can  be  iold. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  A  quantity  of 
buttons  are  put  into  a  kind  of  iron  lieve,  called  by 
workmen  a  l:i:gc!i!g  box.  Then  a  little  fpiiit  of  wine 
being  poured  into  a  kind  of  lliallow  iron  difn,  and  f^.t 
on  fire,  the  workman  moves  and  fliakcs  the  fingciug 
box,  containing  the  buttons,  brilkly  over  the  flame  of 
the  fpirit,  by  which  the  fuperfluous  hairs,  hubs  of  filk, 
&c.  are  burnt  off,  vviilmut  damaging  the  buttons. 
Great  care,  however,  mull  be  taken  that  the  buttons 
in  the  fmgcing  box  he  kept  contiinially  in  motion  ;  for 
if  they  are  fuficred  to  rell  over  the  flame,  they  will  im- 
mediately burn.  When  all  tliefc  loofe  hairs,  &c.  are 
HHirntoffby  the  flame  of  the  fpirit,  the  buttons  are  tak- 
en out  of  the  fingeing  box,  and  put,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  crums  of  bfcad,  into  a  leather  bag, 
about  three  feet  long,  andof  a  conical  Ihapc  ;  the  mouili 
or  finaller  end  of  wiiicJi  being  tied  up,  the  workman 
takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  Ihakes  the  hand  brilkly  with  a  particular 
jerk.  Thisoperation  cleanfes  the  buttons,  renders  them 
very  glolfy,  and  fit  for  falc. 

Cotd-i-wijl  Buttons.  The  mould  of  thefe  buttons 
is  firll  covered  in  the  fame  manner  wMih  tiiat  of  common 
buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  covered  wiih 
a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  lilver,  and  then  wrought  over 
of  different  torms,  with  purle  and  gimp.  The  former 
is  a  kind  of  thread  compofed  or  filk  and  gold-wire 
twilled  together;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes  of 
gold  or  lilver,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Thefe 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle,  filled 
with  filk,  thrufl  through  their  apertures,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  beeds  or  bugles. 

The  manner  oj  j/taking  Mital-Burross.  The  metal 
with  which  the  moulds  are  intended  10  be  covered  is 
firft  call  intofmall  ingots,  and  then  flatted  into  ihin 
plates  or  leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  intended,  at  the  flat- 
ting mills  ;  after  which  it  is  cut  into  fmall  round  pieces 
proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  mould  they  are  intend- 


ed to  cover,  by  means  of  proper  punches  on  a  block  lunoir, 
of  wood  covered  with  a  lliick  plate  of  lead.  Each  piece 
of  metal  thus  cutout  of  the  plaie  is  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  button,  by  beating  it  fucceflively  in  fevcral 
cavities,  or  concave  moulds,  of  a  Ipherical  form,  with 
a  convex  puncheon  of  iron,  always  beginning  with  the 
fiiallowefl  cavity  or  mould,  and  proceeding  to  the  deep- 
er, till  the  plate  has  acquired  the  intended  form  :  and 
tlie  belter  to  manage  fb  thin  a  plate,  they  form  ten, 
twelve,  and  fomelimcs  even  twenty-four,  to  the  cavities, 
or  concave  moulds,  at  once  ;  after  nealing  the  metal 
during  the  operation,  to  make  it  more  duflile.  This 
plate  is  generally  called  by  workmen  the  cap  of  the 
hution. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  plates  or  caps, 
tluy  llrikc  the  intended  iuipreffion  on  the  convex  fide, 
by  means  of  a  limilar  iron  puncheon,  in  a  kind  of  mould 
engraven  i?«  crir;.'.v,  either  by  the  hammer  or  the  prefs 
ufed  in  coining.  The  cavity  or  mould,  wherein  the 
impreCion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and  depth 
fuitable  to  the  fort  of  button  intended  to  be  flruck  in 
it;  each  kind  requiring  a  particular  mould.  Between 
the  puncheon  and  the  plate  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of 
lead  called  by  workmen  a  hob,  which  greatly  contri- 
butes to  [he  taking  off  all  the  flrokes  of  the  engraving  ; 
the  lead,  by  reafon  of  itslbftncfs,  eafily  giving  way  to 
the  parts  that  have  relievo,  and  as  cahly  infinuating  it- 
fclf  into  the  traces  or  indentures. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap  or  fltell  of 
the  button.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  much  flatter,  and  without  any 
imprcflion.  To  the  lafl  or  under  plate  is  ioldercd  a 
fmall  eye  made  of  wire,  by  which  the  button  is  to  be 
fallcned. 

I'he  tWo  plates  being  thus  finillieJ,  they  are  foldered 
together  wiih  loft  folder,  and  then  turned  into  a  lathe. 
Generally  indeed  they  ufe  a  wooden  mould,  infiead  of 
the  under  plate;  and  in  order  to  faftcn  it,  (hey  pal's  .1 
thread  or  gut  acrofs,  through  the  middle  of  the  mould, 
and  fill  the  cavity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap  with 
cement,  in  order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  folid  ; 
for  the  cement  entering  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the 
relievo  of  the  other  fide,  fullains  iv,  prcvciirs  its  flat- 
tening, and  preferves  its  boflc  or  defign. 

Button,  in  the  manege.  Button  of  the  reins  of  a 
bridle,  is  a  ring  of  leather,  with  the  reins  palled  thro' 
it,  which  runs  all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To 
put  a  horfe  under  the  button,  is  when  a  horfe  is  flopped 
vvithout  a  rider  upon  his  back,  the  reins  leing  laid 
on  his  neck,  and  the  button  lowered  fo  far  down 
that  the  reins  bring  in  tlie  borfe's  head,  and  fix  it  to 
the  true  pollure  or  carriage.  It  is  not  only  the  horfes 
which  are  managed  in  the  hand  that  mull  be  put  under 
the  button;  for  the  fame  method  muft  be  taken  with 
filch  horfes  as  are  bred  between  two  pillars,  before 
they  are  backed. 

BuTTOK-Wood.  See  Cephalanth  tis. 
Button' s-Buy,  the  name  of  the  north  part  of  Huil- 
fon's  bay,  in  North  America,  whereby  Sir  Thomas 
Button  attempted  to  find  out  a  north-well  palTage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  between  So°  and  100°  well  longi- 
tune,  and  between  60°  and  66°  north  latitude. 

BuTTCN-Sione,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  figured 
fionc,  fo  denominaicd  from  its  refeiiibling  the  button 
of  a  garment.    Dr  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts 
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ISnttreft    of  biittun-flones,  which    feem   to  liave   been  nothing 
II         clfc  but  the  fillinf^  up  of  three  fcver<il  forts  of  fliells. 

coinnion,  that  they  confift  of  two  bodies,  wliich  fecm 
to  have  been  the  filling  up  of  two  holes  or  vents  in  the 
fliell.  Dr  Plot  delcribes  a  fpecics  finely  flriatcd  from 
the  top,  after  tlie  manner  of  fnmc  hSir  buttons.  This 
name  is  alio  given  to  a  peculiar  fpccies  of  flate  found 
in  the  marquil'ate  of  Barciih,  in  a  mountain  called 
Fichtelbcrg ;  which  is  exircnuly  different  from  the 
common  forts  of  fiate,  in  tiiat  it  runs  with  great  cafe 
into  glafs  in  five  or  fix  hours  time,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  fait  or  other  foreign  fubftaiice,  to  promote 
its  vitrification,  as  other  Hones  require.  It  contains  in 
itfelf  all  the  principles  of  glafs,  and  really  lias  mixed  in 
its  fubllance  the  things  necelVary  to  be  added  to  pro- 
mote the  fufion  of  other  fiony  bodies.  The  Swedes 
and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the  glafs  produced  from 
it,  which  is  very  black  and  lliining,  and  it  has  hence  its 
name  biittan-jloiic.  They  make  fevcral  oilier  thini'sal- 
fo  of  this  glafs,  as  the  handles  of  knives  snd  the  like, 
and  fend  a  Urge  quantity  of  it  nnwrought  in  round 
cakes  as  it  cools  from  the  fufion  into  Holland. 

BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  butmcnt  built  archwife,  or 
a  mafsof  flone  or  brick,  ferving  to  prop  or  fiipport  the 
iides  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  on  the  ouifidc,  where  it  is 
cither  very  high,  or  has  any  confidcrablc  load  to  fiifiain 
on  the  other  fide,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  Sjc. — Buttrelfts 
are  ufed  againfi  the  angles  of  iieejiles  and  other  build- 
ings of  fioae,  S:c.  on  the  outfide  and  along  the  walls, 
of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  licavy  roots,  which 
would  be  fubjt<5l  to  tlir.ilt  the  walls  out,  iinlel's  very 
thick,  if  no  btiitrcfics  were  placed  agaiiifi  them.  They 
arc  alio  placed  for  a  fupport  and  bntment  againll  the 
feet  of  fonie  arches,  jiiat  are  tuniid  acrofs  great  halls 
in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  &c. 

BUTUS  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
ihc  wed  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  Tker- 
muthiacus ;  towards  the  mouth  called  OJtiiDii  Schtmiyti- 
cum:  in  this  town  ftood  an  oracle  of  Latona,  (Sirabo, 
llerodotiis).  Ptolemy  places  Butus  in  the  Nomos 
Phihenotcs:  it  is  alio  called  i?K/6,  //;,  (Herodotus, 
Stephanus).  It  had  temples  of  Apollo  and  Dian:), 
but  the  largcll  was  that  of  Latona  where  the  oracle 
flood. 

BUTZAW,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  in  Germany  ; 
it  flands  upon  the  river  \'arno\v,  on  the  road  from 
Schwerin  to  Roflock,  lying  in  E.Long.  13.  12.  N. 
Lat.  54.  50. 

BU  VE  TTE,  or  Be  uvETTF,  inihe  French  laws, an 
tftablifticd  place  in  every  court,  where  the  lawyers 
and  counfcUors  may  retire,  warm  thenifdves,  and  take 
•i  glafs  of  .vine  by  way  of  rcfrtfliment,  at  the  king's 
charge.  There  is  one  for  each  court  of  jiarliament, 
bat  theft  are  only  for  perfons  belonging  to  that  body  ; 
there  are  others  in  lhe/«/<i«,  whitherotlier  perfons alfo 
rtf  irt. 

BUXENTUM,  (Livy,  Vclleiiis,  Piolcmy,  Mela, 
Pliny)  ;  P'vxi.is,  (Strabo,  Pliny)  :  a  town  of  Lncania, 
firft  built  by  liic  people  of  Meliana,  but  afterwards  de- 
ferttd,  (Sirabii).  A  Roman  colony  was  fent  thither, 
(Livy,  Velleius)  ;  and  when  found  lllU'thin  of  inhabi- 
unts,  a  new  colony  was  fcnt  by  a  lUcrce  of  the  fcn.ile. 
Its  name  is  from  buxm,  the  box-tree,  growing  plenti- 
fully there.  Strabo  favs^  the  jiaiiic  l\xui  includes  a 
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promontory,  port,  and  river,  under  one.    Now  f «/;-   Bnxtciu 
cajkro,  in  the  hither  Principato  of  Naples.     £.  Long.  ^    **   " 
I  J.  40.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

BUXTON,  a  place  in  the  peak  of  Dcrbyfliirc,  in 
England,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  lying 
in  W.  Long.o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

It  has  been  always' believed  by  antiquaries,  that 
the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thefe  wells,  and  had 
frequented  them  much,  as  there  is  a  military  way  ftill 
vifiblc,  called  the  Bath-gate,  from  Burgh  to  this  place. 
This  was  verified  about  5oyears  ago,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Delves,  of  Chefliire,  in  memory  of  a  cure  he  received 
liere,  cauled  an  arch  to  be  crefled  ;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  which,  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a 
folid  and  magnificent  flniCture  of  Roman  workmaii- 
fiiip  i  and  in  other  places  of  the  neighbourhood,  very 
capacious  leaden  veflels,  and  other  ntcnfils,  of  Roman 
workinanriiip,  have  beendifcovered.  Thefe  waters  have 
always  been  reckoned  inferior  tothofe  in  Somcrfcilliire  ; 
but  fecm  never  to  have  been  totally  difuled.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Leland,  as  well  known  200  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  certain  they  were  brought  into  greater  credit 
by  Dr  Jones  in  1572,  and  by  George  earl  of  Shrcwf- 
bury,  wiio  eredcd  a  building  over  the  bath,  then  com- 
pokdof  nine  fprings.  This  building  was  afterwaids 
pulled  down,  and  a  more  commodious  one  erefled  ac 
the  expetice  of  the  earl  of  Devonlliirr.  In  doing  thii, 
however,  the  ancient  regifler  of cines drawn  up  by  the 
bath-warden,  or  phylician  attending  the  baihs,  and 
fiibfcribed  by  the  hands  of  the  patients,  was  lolL 

The  warm  waters  of  Buxton  arc,  the  bath,  confift- 
iiig  of  nine  fjirings,  asalready  mentioned,  St  Ann's  well, 
and  St  Peter's  or  Bingham  well.  St  Ann's  well  rifcs 
at  the  difiance  of  fomcwhat  more  than  xi  yards  north- 
caA  from  the  bath.  It  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  a  fpring 
on  the  north  fide,  out  of  a  rock  oi  black  limcflone  or 
b.ifiard  marble.  It  formerly  rofe  into  a  Itone  bafon, 
Ihui  up  within  an  ancient  Roman  brick  wall,  ajard 
fquarc  within,  a  yard  high  on  three  fides,  and  open  on 
the  fourth.  But,  in  1709,  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  at  al- 
ready mentioiied,  crtdled  an  arch  ovtr  it  which  ftill 
continues.  It  is  12  feet  long,  and  as  many  broad,  fei 
round  with  (lone  ficpson  thcinfidc.  In  ihemidfl  ol  this 
dome  the  water  now  Iprings  up  into  a  Hone  bafun  two 
feet  fqiiare.  S(  Peter's  or  Bingham  well  rifcs atniui  20 
yards  fouih-eaft  of  St  Ann's.  It  is  alfo  called  /.f/jA'j 
well,  from  a  nieniorablc  cure  received  from  it  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name.  It  rifcs  out  of  a  black  limcltenc, 
in  a  very  dry  ground  ;  and  is  not  fo  warm  as  St  Ai.n's 
well. 

From  the  great  refori  of  company  to  the  waters, 
this  place  has  grown  into  a  large  ilraggling  town, 
which  is  daily  increafing.  The  houfes  are  chicfiv,  or 
rather  folely,  built  for  the  reception  of  invalids  ;  and 
many  of  them  arc  not  only  commodious,  bin  elegant. 
The  duke  of  Dcvoiifliire  has  lately  erci'led  a  moft 
magnificent  building  in  the  form  of  a  crcfeent,  with 
piazzas,  under  which  the  company  walk  in  wet  orculd 
weather.  It  rs  divided  into  diiicrtni  hotels,  fhops, 
&c.  with  a  public  cofTee-roosn,  and  a  very  elegant  rwira 
for  aflirmblics  and  conceri3. 

The  hot  water  refcmblrs  that  of  Briftol.     It  hag  1 

fweet  and  pleafant    lallr.     It  contains  the  calcareous 

earth,  logcther  with  a  fmalt  quantity  uf  fea  fait,  and 

.in  inconliticrablc  portion  ul  a  purging  fall ;    but   no 
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r.uxton.    Iron  can  be  difcovered  in  it.     This  water  taken  in- 

' "'""' wardly  is   cflecTncd  good  in  the  diabetes;  in  bloody 

urine;  in  the  bilious  cholic  ;  in  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  ftomach  ;  in  inward  bleedings  ;  in  atro- 
pliy  ;  in  contradtion  of  the  vellcls  and  limbs,  elpeci- 
ally  from  at;e;  in  cramps  and  conviillions  ;  in  the  dry 
afthnia  without  a  fever  ;  and  alio  in  barrenntfs.  In- 
wardly and  outwardly,  it  is  fiid  10  be  good  in  rheu- 
matic and  fcorbutic  complaints  ;  in  the  gout  ;  in  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  conlunip- 
tions  of  the  lungs  ;  alfo  in  old  (trains  ;  in  hard  callous 
tumours  ;  in  withered  and  contrafted  limbs  ;  in  the 
itch,  fcabs,  nodes,  chalky  fvvcllings,  ring-worms,  and 
other  limilar  complaints. — Befides  ihe  hot  water,  there 
is  alfo  a  cold  chalybeate  water,  with  a  rough  irony 
taflc:  It  refembles  the  Tunbridgc  water  in  virtues. 

For  the  methods  of  compoling  artificial  Buxton 
water,  or  of  itnpreguating  the  original  water  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  its  own  gas,  or  with  other  gales,  fee 
Waters  ( IMedicinal). 

Buxton  (Jedediah),  a  prodigy  with  refpeft  to  flvill 
in  numbers.  His  father,  William  Buxton,  was  fchool- 
inaflcr  of  the  fame  parilh,  where  he  was  born  in  1704; 
yet  Jedediah's  education  was  fo  much  neglected,  that 
he  was  never  taught  to  write  ;  and  with  refpetl  to  any 
other  knowledge  but  that  of  numbers,  feemed  always 
as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  How  he 
came  firll  to  know  the  relative  proportiousof  numbers, 
and  their  progrellive  denominations,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber;  but  to  this  he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind, 
and  upon  this  his  attention  was  conftantly  fixed,  fo  that 
he  frequently  took  no  cognizance  of  external  objects, 
and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  only  with  refpedl  to  their 
numbers.  If  any  fpace  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  would 
foon  after  fay  it  was  fo  many  minutes  ;  and  if  any  di- 
ftance  of  way,  he  would  alhgn  the  number  of  hairs 
breadths,  without  any  qucRion  being  afked,  or  any  cal- 
culation cxpeiJled  by  the  company.  When  he  once  un- 
derllood  a  quellion,  he  began  to  work  with  amazing 
facility,  after  hisown  method,  without  the  \ife  of  a  pen, 
pencil,  or  chalk,  or  even  underflanding  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  I'chooTs.  He  would 
llride  over  a  piece  of  land  or  a  field,  and  tell  you  the 
contents  of  it  almoft  as  exaft  as  if  you  had  mealiired  it 
by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  mcafured  the  whole 
lordfliip  of  Elmton,  of  fome  thoufand  acres,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Riiodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents,  not 
only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  fquare 
inches.  After  this,  for  hisown  amufement,  he  reduced 
them  into  fquare  hair-breadths,  computing  48  to  each 
fide  of  the  inch.  His  memory  was  fo  great,  that  while 
refolving  a  quellion,  he  could  leave  off,  and  refume  the 
operation  again  where  he  leftofTthenex  morning,  or  at 
a  week,  a  month,  or  at  feveral  months,  and  proceed 
regularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  equally  retentive  with  rrfpc6l  to 
other  olijeits,  if  he  had  attended  to  other  objects  with 
eq;ial  dili-^ence;  but  his  perpetual  application  to  figures 
prevented  the  fmalled  acquiliion  of  any  other  know- 
ledge. He  w.is  fonieiimes  afked,  on  his  return  from 
church,  whether  he  lemciribcred  the  text,  or  any  part 
of  the  fermon,  but  it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  a- 
way  one  fentence  ;  hismind,  upon  »  clufcr  examination, 
being  found  to  have  been  bulled,  even  during  divine  fer- 
vice,  ill  his  favourite  operation,  either  dividing  fome 


time,  or  fome  fpace,  into  the  fmallefl  known  parts,  or 
refolving  fome  queftion  that  had  been  given  him  &t  a 
leit  of  his  abilities. 

This  extraordinary  perfon  living  in  laborious  pover- 
ty, his  life  was  uniform  and  obfcure.  Time,  with  rc- 
fpecl  to  him,  changed  nothing  but  his  age  ;  nor  did  the 
feafons  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter  he 
ufcd  a  flail,  and  in  funimer  a  ling-hook.  In  the  year 
1754,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  royal  fociety,  who,  in  order  to  prove  his  abili- 
ties, afked  him  feveral  queftions  in  arithmetic,  and  he 
gave  them  fuch  fatisfaftion,  that  they  difmilfed  him 
with  a  handfome  gratuity.  In  this  vilit  to  the  metro- 
polis, the  only  object  of  his  curiofity,  except  figures, 
was  his  defire  to  fee  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  but 
they  being  jufl  removed  to  Kenfington,  Jedediah  was 
difjppointed.  Dtiring  his  relldence  in  London,  he 
was  taken  to  fee  King  Richard  III.  performed  at 
Drury-lane  playlioufe  ;  and  it  was  expeded,  either 
that  the  novelty  and  the  fplendor  of  the  fliow  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonifliment,  or  kept  his  imagina- 
tion in  a  continual  hurry,  or  that  his  paflions  would, 
in  fome  degree,  have  been  touched  by  the  power  of  ac- 
tion, if  he  had  not  perfeftly  underflood  the  dialogue. 
But  Jedediah's  mind  was  employed  in  the  playlioufe 
jufl  as  it  was  employed  in  every  other  place.  During 
the  dance,  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of 
fleps  ;  he  declared,  after  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  that  the 
innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inflrunients  had 
perplexed  him  beyond  meafure  ;  and  he  attended  even 
to  Mr  Garrick,  only  to  count  the  words  that  he  ut- 
tered, in  which  he  faid  he  perfectly  fucceeded.  Jede- 
diah returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where,  if  his  en- 
joyments were  few,  his  wilhes  did  not  fceni  to  be  more. 
He  applied  to  his  labour,  by  which  he  fiibfifted  with 
cheerfulnefs  ;  he  regretted  nothing  that  he  left  behind 
him  in  London  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
a  flice  of  rufly  bacon  afforded  the  moll  delicious 
repaft. 

BUXTORF  (John),  a  learned  profeflbr  of  Hebrew 
at  Baiil,  who,  in  the  1 7th  century,  acquired  the  higlieft 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dce  languages.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  B.ifil  in  1629, 
aged  65.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  A  fm.tll  but  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  grammar  ;  the  bell  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden  in  1701,  reviiV.d  by  Leufdcn.  2.  A 
treafure  of  the  Hebrew  grammar.  3.  An  Hebrew  con- 
cordance, and  feveral  Hebrew  lexicons.  4.  Jaflitutit 
epiflolaris  Hebraka.  5.  De  aibreviaturis  Hebraorum, 
ire. 

BuxTORf  (John),  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  a  learn- 
ed prufelTor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Bafil,  diflin- 
guiflied  himfelf,  like  his  father,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  bis  rabbinical  learning.  He 
died  at  Bafil  in  1664,  aged  65  years.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  H'l&mniliiwnoi  ihc  More  Nevvchini, 
and  the  Cozri.  2.  A  Chaldee  and  Syriac  lexicon. 
9.  An  anticriiic  againll  Cappel.  4.  A  treatife  on  the 
Hebrew  points  and  accents  hgainft  the  fame  Cappel. 

BUXUS,  the  BoxTKEE  :  A  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ;8ih  order, 
Tricoccte.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyollus,  the  ger- 
men  an  embryo,  or  imperteflt  rudiment.  The  female 
calyx  is  tetiaphyllous  :  there  are  three  petals,  and  as 
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Buxus      many  ftyles  :  the  capfule  three  beaked  and  triluciilar, 

II  with  three  feeds. 
Uuying.^  Species.  i.The  arborefccns,  withov.<l  leaves.  2.  The 
angnftitolia,  or  narrow-leaved  box.  Tlicfe  two  Ions 
j;row  in  great  plenty  upon  Boxhill  near  Dorkint;  in 
S'irry  in  England.  Here  were  fonnerly  lar;^c  trees  of 
th:u  kind  ;  but  now  tiicy  are  much  fewer  in  number. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  tirft  fort  which 
are  propagaitd  in  gardms  ;  one  with  yellow,  and 
the  other  \vi;h  white  Ariped  leaves.  And  another  hath 
the  tips  lit'  the  leaves  only  marked  with  yellow,  and  is 
called  tijip^Jl'ox.  3.  Tile  fulf'nuicofa,  dwarf,  or  Dutch 
box,  commoiily  ufed  for  bordering  of  tlower-bcds. 

Culture.  The  two  iirll  forts  may  be  raifcd  from 
feeds  ;  and  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  aiiminn  in  a  Ihady  border.  The 
heft  feafon  for  removing  thefc  trees  is  in  Odober  ; 
though,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  up  wiih  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  ihey  may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  at  any 
time  except  the  middle  of  fumnier.  The  dwarf  box  is 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  planting  the  llips  ; 
but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  increafe  of  itielf,  and  lb 
ealily  parts,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  the  llips 
that  have  no  roots. 

Ufes.  The  tree  or  large  box  is  proper  to  intermix 
in  clumps  of  evergreens,  &c.  where  it  adds  to  the  va- 
riety of  fuch  plantations  :  they  are  a  very  great  orna- 
ment to  cold  and  barren  foils  where  few  other  things 
will  grow.  The  dwarf  kind  of  box  is  ufed  for  bordering 
flower-beds,  or  other  purpofes  of  that  nature  ;  and 
for  this  it  far  excels  any  other  plant,  being  fubjeft  to 
no  injuries  from  cold  or  heat.  It  is  of  long  duration  ; 
is  eafily  kept  handfome  ;  and,  by  the  iirmnefs  of  its 
rooting,  keeps  the  mould  in  the  borders  from  wafliing 
into  the  gravel  walks  more  etfeclually  than  any  plant 
■whatever. — Boxwood  is  extremely  hard  and  fmooih, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  \\k  of  the  turner. 
Combs,  mathematical  inftnimcHis,  knife-handles,  and 
button-moulds,  are  n)ade  of  it.  It  may  properly  enough 
be  fubflituted  in  default  of  ebony,  the  yellow  alburnum 
of  which  it  pertcdlly  refembles.  In  the  Ephemerides 
of  the  curious  there  is  the  following  account  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  boxwood  in  making  hair  grow.  "  A  young 
woman  of  Gunberge  in  Lower  Silella,  having  had  a 
malignant  dyfentery  which  occafioned  the  falling  off 
of  all  her  hair,  was  advifed  by  a  perfon,  fomc  time  af- 
ter her  recovery  (as  her  hair  was  not  likely  to  grow 
again  of  itfelf,  her  head  being  then  as  bare  as  the 
hand),  to  waQi  it  all  over  with  a  decoflion  of  boxwood  ; 
whicli  Ihe  readily  did,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
drug.  Hair  of  a  chcfnut  colour  grew  on  her  head,  asllie 
was  told  it  would  do;  but  having  ufed  no  precaution  to 
fccurc  her  neck  and  face  from  the  lotion,  they  became 
covered  with  red  hair  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  flie  feemcd 
little  different  from  an  ape  or  monkey."  This  decodion 
has  been  recommended  by  fome  as  a  powerful  fudoiific, 
preferable  even  to  guiacum  ;  but  the  tafle  readily  difco- 
vers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of  that  wood.  Neither 
the  wood  nor  the  leaves  of  the  bux-irce  at  prefcnt  arc 
ufed  for  any  other  medicinal  purpofe  than  the  dillilla- 
tion  of  an  empyreumatic  oil ;  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the 
fame  quality  is  obtained  from  almoft  every  other  wood. 
BUYING,  the  aft  of  making  a  purchafr,  or  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  price. 
Buying  ilands  op pofcd  to  fcllijig,  and  diU'cis  from 
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borrowingor  hiring,  as  in  tiie  former  the  property  of 
the  thing  is  alienated  for  perpetuity,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter is  not.  By  the  civil  law,  pcrions  arc  allowed  to 
buy  hope,  jpcm prct'w  niitri,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  c- 
vent  or  cxpcc'lation  of  any  thing.  £.  gr.  The  fifli  or 
birds  a  pcrlon  Ihall  catch,  or  the  money  he  Ihall  win  in 
gaming. 

There  arc  different  fpecies  of  buying  in  ufe  among 
traders  ;  as,  buying  on  one's  own  account,  oppofed  to 
buying  oncommiilion  ;  baying  for  ready  money,  which 
is  when  the  purchafcr  pays  in  aclual  fpecic  on  ihe 
fpot  i  buying  on  credit,  or  for  a  time  certain,  is  when 
the  payment  is  not  to  be  prcfenily  made,  but  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  oblig.iiion  given  by  the  buyer  tor  paynent 
at  a  time  future  ;  buying  on  delivery,  is  when  t!ic 
goods  purchalcd  are  only  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain 
time  future. 

Bm  /.VG  the  rcftifaly  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or 
liberty  of  purchafmg  a  thing  at  a  fixed  price,  in  acer- 
tain  lime  to  come  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  dealing  for  lliarcs 
in  Hock.  This  is  Ibmctimes  alfo  called  by  a  cant  name, 
buying  the  bear. 

Bmiso  the  fmall-pox,  is  an  appellation  given  to  a 
method  of  procuring  that  difeafe  by  an  operation  fi- 
niilar  to  inoculation  ;  frequently  in  Souih  Wales,  where 
it  has  obtained  time  out  of  mind.  It  is  performed 
either  by  rubbing  fome  of  the  pus  taken  out  of  a  puf- 
tule  of  a  variolous  perfonon  the  ficin,  or  by  making  a 
punclure  in  the  Ikin  with  a  pin  dipped  in  fuch  pus. 

BUYS,  a  town  of  Dauphiny  in  Krancc,  fiiuated  on 
the  borders  of  Province.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N.Lat. 4^.25. 

BUZANCOIS,  a  fmall  town  of  Berry  in  France, 
fitnated  on  the  borders  of  Tourain,  in  E.  Long.  i.  29. 
N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

BUZBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wcileravia  and 
the  county  of  Holmes,  on  the  contin«s  of  Hauau.  E. 
Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lat.  jo.  22. 

BUZET,  a  fmall  tosvn  of  France,  in  Langucdoc, 
fcated  on  the  river  Torne,  in  E.  Long.  I.  45.  N.  Lat. 

43-  47- 

BUZZ.^RD,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  fcvcral 
fpecies  of  the  hawk  kind.     See  Falco. 

BYBLUS,  (anc.  geog)  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  fiiu- 
ated between  Berytus  and  Botrys  :  it  was  the  royal  re- 
fidcnccof  Cinyras;  facred  to  Adonis.  Poinpey  deli- 
vered it  from  a  tyrant,  whom  he  caufcd  to  be  behead- 
ed. It  flood  at  no  great  diltancc  from  the  lea,  on  an 
eminence,  (Strabo)  ;  near  it  ran  the  Adonis  into  the 
Mediterranean.     Now  in  ruins. 

BYCHOVV,  a  fmall  town  of  Lithuania  in  Poland, 
fiiuatcd  on  the  river  Nicper,  in  £.  Long.  30.  3.  N.  Lat. 

J?-  57. 

BY-i.Aws,  are  laws  made  ibiter,  or  by  the  by  ;  fuch 
as  orders  and  conllitmions  of  corporations  fur  the  go- 
verning of  their  members,  of  court-lecis,  and  courts 
baron  ;  commoners,  or  inhabitants  in  vills,  &c.  made 
by  common  alfcnt,  for  the  good  of  ihofc  that  made 
them,  in  particular  cafes  whrreunio  the  public  law  doth 
not  extend  ;  fo  that  they  bind  farther  than  the  common 
or  ftaintc  law:  guilds  and  fraternities  of  trades  by 
Utters  patent  of  incorporation,  may  likcwife  make  by- 
laws for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  among  theut- 
filves  or  with  otliers.  In  Scotland  theic  taws  are  called 
law,  of  birla-.v  or  bur/tnv ;  which  are  made  by  neigh- 
bours cleded  by  common  confcni  iu  ihc  iH-ra  eeurt, 
5  I  a  wherein 
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Pyn^      wherein  knowledge  is  taken  of  complaints,  betwixt 

— V '  neighbour  and  neighbour;  which  men  fo  chofcn  are 

judges  and  arbitrators,  and  l^yled  birlaio-inen.  And 
biriaws,  acconlint;  to  Skene,  are  iiges  rujiiarum,  laws 
made  by  hulbindnicn,  or  townfhips,  concerning  neigli- 
boiirhood  among  them.  All  by-laws  are  to  be  reafon- 
able,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advantage 
of  particular  perfons,  and  mull  be  agreeable  to  the  pub- 
lic laws  in  being. 

BYNG    (George),  lord   vifcount  Torrington,  was 
the  Ion  of  John  Byng,   El'q ;  and  was  born  in  166;. 

At  the  age  of  i  j,  he  went  volunteer  to  fea  with  the 
king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement  in  this  courfc  of 
life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  learning  or 
cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and  airti- 
viiy  as  a  naval  commanderhe  furnilhed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pensof  others.  After  being  fevcral  times  advan- 
ced, he  was  in  1702  raifcd  to  the  command  of  theNaf- 
fau,  a  third  rate,  and  was  at  the  taking. ind  l)urning  the 
t'rencli  fleet  at  Vigo  ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  In  i704heftrved  in  the  grand 
fleet  fent  to  the  Mediterranean  uncier  Sir  Cioudelly 
Shovel,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
couimauded  the  fquadron  that  attacked,  cannonaded, 
and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
laga, which  followed  foon  after  ;  and  for  his  bcliaviour 
in  that  adion  q.ueen  Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
•of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  two  months  time, 
he  took  i2of  the  enemies  largcfl  privateers,  with  the 
Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war  of  44  guns  ;  and  alfo  fe- 
vcral merchant  ihips,  mod  of  them  richly  laden.  The 
number  of  men  taken  on  i)onrd  was  2070,  and  of  guns 
334.  In  1 718,  he  was  made  admiral  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet;  and  was  fent  with  n  fquadron  into 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  protcftion  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  oblii^ation  Enj^land  was  under  by  treaty, 
againllthe  invallonof  the  Spaniards  ;  who  had  the  year 
before  furprifed  Sardinia,  and  had  this  year  landed  an 
army  in  Sicily.  In  this  expedition  he  difpatched  cap- 
tain Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with  five  more  (hips  in 
purfuit  of  fix  Spanilh  men  of  war,  with  galleys,  fire- 
Ihips,  bomb-vell'els,  and  llore-lhips,  who  fcparated  from 
the  main  fleet,  and  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fliore.  The 
captain's  laconic  epiflle  on  this  occal'ion  is  worthy  of 
notice;  which  fhewed  that  fighting  was  his  talent  as 
■well  as  his  admiral's,  and  not  writing. 
"  Sir, 

"  We  have  taken  and  deflroyed  all  the  Spanifli  fliips 
"and  vefTels  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 

Canterbury,  offSyracufe,  "  I  am,  &c. 

Augufl  i6tb,   1718.  G.Walton." 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  ihat  he 
had  taken  four  Spanilh  men  of  war,  with  a  bomh-vef- 
feland  a  Ihip  hden  with  arms;  and  burned  four,  with 
a  fire-fliipand  bomb-vcfTel.  The  kinij  made  (he  admiral 
an  handfome  prcfent,  and  ftnt  him  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  negociate  wiih  the  princes  and  flates  of  Iialy 
as  there  fhould  be  occafion.  He  procured  the  emperor's 
troops  free  accefs  into  the  fonrcfTcs  that  fliU  held  out 
in  Sicily;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  out 
the  Sicilian  gallics,  and  a  (hip  belonging  10  tlie  Turkey 
company.  Soon  after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from 
the  emperor  Charks  VI.  written  with  his  own  hand, 
accompanied  with  a  piiSlure  of  his  imperial  majefly, 
ict  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  the 
igriteful  fenfe  he  bad  of  his  ftrviccs.     It  was  entirely 


owing  to  his  advice  and  alTiflance  that  the  Germans 
retook  the  city  of  MeiFina  in  1719,  and  dcftroycd  the 
ihips  that  lay  in  the  baton;  which  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  being 
much  dillrcfled,  otiered  to  quit  Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral 
declared,  that  the  troops  fhould  never  be  liiffcred 
to  quit  tiie  illand  till  the  king  of  Spain  had  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  conduft  it 
was  entirely  owing  that  Sicily  was  fubdned,  and 
his  Catholic  raajefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  pre- 
fcribed  him  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  After  per- 
forming fomany  lignal  fervices,  the  king  received  him 
with  the  molt  gracious  expreflions  of  favour  and  faiis-  • 
fadlion;  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England  and  trea- 
furer  of  the  navy,  one  of  'his  mofl  honorable  privy- 
council,  baron  Cyng  of  Southiil  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  vifcount  Torrington  in  Devonlhire,  and  one 
of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath  upon  the  re- 
vival of  that  order.  In  1727,  George  II.  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  na- 
val atiairs,  as  tirfl  lord  commilTioner  of  the  admiralty; 
in  which  high  flation  he  died  January  15th  17,^3,  in 
tlie  70ih  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southiil  in 
Bedlordfhire. 

Byng  (the  honorable  George),  Elq  ;  the  unhappy 
fon  of  the  former,  was  bred  to  fea,  and  rofe  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  blue.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  cou- 
rage ;  but  was  at  lafl  Qiot,  upon  a  dubious  fentence  for 
neglcft  of  duty,  1757.  See  Britain,  N°  433. 

BYRLAW  or  BuRLAW-Laws  in  Scotland.  Sec 
By-laws. 

BYROM  (John),  an  ingenious  poet  of  Mancheftcr, 
born  in  1691.  His  firfl  poetical  effay  appeared  in  the 
Spectator,  N°  603,  beginning,  "  My  time,  O  ye  mufes, 
was  happily  fpent;"  which,  with  two  humorous  letters 
on  dreams,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  in  1724; 
and  having  originally  entertained  thoughts  of  praftifing 
phylic,  to  which  the  title  of  dodor  is  incident,  that  was 
the  appellation  by  which  he  was  always  known  :  but 
reducing  himfclf  to  narrow  circumflanccs  by  a  precipi- 
tate marriage,  he  fupported  himftlf  by  teaching  a  new 
method  of  writing  iliort-hand,  of  his  own  invention  ; 
until  an  eftatc  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  el- 
der brother.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  wit ;  of  which, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  tempted  him  to  in- 
dulge it,  he  gave  many  humorous  fpecimens.  He 
died  in  1763;  and  a  colleflion  of  his  Mifcellancous 
poems  was  printed    at    Mancheftcr,    in   2  vols   8vo. 

1773- 

BYRR.HUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefls  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  cla- 
vated,  pretty  folid,  and  a  little  compretled.  There  are 
five  t'pecies,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  pariicidar 
plants;  and  principally  iliilinguilhcd  from  one  another 
by  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  elytra,  or  cruflaceous 
wing-cafes. 

The  byrrhus  fcropliularia;,  which  is  very  common 
upon  flowers,  it  is  very  hard  to  dcfirribe  properly.  Its 
body  is  almoit  oval  ;  the  ground  colour  black  ;  but  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  almofl  entirely 
white,  owing  to  an  infinite  number  of  minute  fcales, 
of  that  colour  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  head  is 
fuiall,  and  often  drawn  back  under  the  thorax,  which 
latter  is  broad,  covered  with  white  and  reddifh  fcales, 
through  which  the  black  ground  in  feme  places  ap- 
pears. 
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llyffin.    pears.    The  elytra  are  bent  in,  and  even  raihcrinclofe 

■J—'  the  liJes   and   under   part  of  the  body.     They    are 

black,  with  white  and  red  fcalcs,  which  form  a  kind 
of  embroidered  work,  b'iril,  there  is  obfervalde  a 
white  tranfvcrlal  ftripe,  fomewhat  broad  on  the  top 
of  the  elytra;  at  the  bottom  of  tlicm  there  are  two 
v/hite  diftinct  fpots  near  the  future,  one  upon  each  cly- 
trum.  The  ruddy  colour  occupies  chiclly  the  lower 
end  of  the  fuaire  of  the  elytra,  and  the  upper  part  of 
them,  near  their  conncdion  with  the  thorax.  This 
fpecies  is  common  in  i];ardens.  If  rubbed,  the  fmall 
coloured  fcale  comes  oVi,  and  the  infeft  appears  alnioll 
entirely  black. 

The  Byrrhiis  verbafci  is  much  fmaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies  ;  its  figure  and  form  are  however  the 
fame  ;  only  that  the  fcales  which  cover  the  elytra  are 
more  numerous  and  clofcr  fct,  fo  that  the  black  colour, 
which  conlliiutes  the  ground  of  the  elyera,  is  no  where 
to  be  feen.  The  fcalcs  form  three  (hipes,  white,  iranf- 
verfa!,  and  undulated,  between  which  intervene  Itripes 
of  a  reddiih  brown,  fliaped  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  dripped  of  pjrt  of  iheir 
fcales,  which  renders  them  fo  different  as  not  to  be 
known  for  ih.e  fame  creatures.  The  larvae  of  this  in- 
fert,  as  alio  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  arc  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  much  refcmble  thofe  of  liie 
dcrmeilae.  People  who  collect  fubjects  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  are  greatly  peftcred,  and  but  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  5:7th  natural 
order,  'j'tz.  ^Ig'e,  belonging  to  the  cryptoj^amia  clafs  of 
plants.  It  has  a  down,  or  very  fine  uniform  powder. 
The  charafter  is  taken  from  this  circnmffance,  that 
they  are  covered  with  a  fimple  capillary  filament  or 
down,  relcmbling  fot't  duff.  There  arc  15  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  Britain,  growing  upon  rotten  wood,  old 
walls,  &c. 

Byssus,  or  Bj'Jfum,3.  fine  thready  matter,  produced 
in  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  of  which 
the  richell  appurel  wa's  ar.ciently  made,  efpccially  that 
wore  by  the  priclls  both  Jewilh  and  Egyptian.  Some 
interpreters  render  the  Greek  Bi/s-t©.,  which  occurs  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Ttftameni,  by  fim:  linoi.  But 
other  verlions,  as  Calvin's,  and  the  Spanilli  printed  at 
Venice  in  I5j6,  explain  the  word  by  filk  ;  and  yet 
bylFjs  muft  have  been  ditfcreui  from  our  filk,  ax  appears 
from  a  multitude  of  ancient  writers,  and  particularly 
from  Jul.  Pollux.  M.  Simon,  who  renders  the  word  by 
line  linen,  adds  a  note  to  explain  it  ;  viz.  "  that  there  was 
a  fine  kind  of  linen  very  dear,  which  the  great  lords  a- 
lone  wore  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Enypt."  This 
account  agrees  pcr(cctly  well  with  that  given  by  Hefy- 
chius,  as  well  as  what  is  obfcrved  by  Bochart,  that  the 
bylfus  was  a  finer  kind  of  linen,  which  was  frequently 
dyed  of  a  purple  colour.  Some  authors  will  have  the 
bylfus  to  be  the  fame  with  our  cotton  ;  others  take  it 
fax  l\\e  linum  ajbijiiiitim ;  and  others  for  the  lock  or 
bunch  of  lilky  hair  found  adhering  to  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, by  which  it  falteos  ilfelf  10  the  neighbouring  bo- 
dies. Authors  ufully  diflinguilh  two  forts  of  byiliis  ; 
that  of  Elis,  and  that  of  Judxa,  which  was  the  finclf. 
Of  this  latter  were  the  priclUy  ornaments  nude.  Bon- 
frerius  notes,  that  there  mull  hive  been  two  forts  of 
bylfus,  one  finer  than  ordinary,  by  rcafon  there  are  two 
Hcbr«w  words  ufed  in  Scripture  to  dcaoic  byifas  ;  one 
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of  which  is  always  nfed  in  fpcaking  of  the  habit  of  ilc  PyiaBehini 
priclls,  and  the  other  of  that  of  the  Leviics.  ' '^ 

Brssus  j4Jb,']li>ius,  a  fpecies  of  Afbellus  or  incombuf- 
tible  riax,  compofed  of  fine  ficxibic  fibres  parallel  to 
one  another.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Sweden,  either 
white,  orof  difl'erent  (hades  of  green.  At  a  copper  mine 
in  Weltmannlaiid  it  forms  the  greateft  part  of  the  vein 
out  of  which  the  ore  is  dug  ;  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
fnrnice  which  fmelis  the  metal,  is  changed  into  a  pure 
feniitranfparent  flag  or  glafs. 

BYZANTIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Eufebins,  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  while  Ttdlus  Hof- 
tilius  reigneil  in  Rome.  But  according  to  Diodonis 
Siculus,  the  foundations  of  this  metropolis  were  laid  in 
the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  by  one  Byfas,  who  then 
reigned  in  the  neiglibouring  country,  and  from  whom 
the  city  was  called  Byzantium.  This  Byfas,  acconl- 
ing  to  Eurtathius,  arrived  in  Thrace  a  little  before  the 
Argnnanis  came  into  thofe  fcas,  and  fettled  there  with 
a  colony  of  Mcgarenfes.  Velleins  Paierculus  afcribcs 
the  founding  of  Byzaniinm  to  the  Mileliani,  and  Ain- 
mianus  Marcellinus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Sonic 
ancient  medals  of  Byzantium,  which  have  reached  our 
times,  bear  the  name  and  head  of  Byfas,  with  the  prow 
of  a  iliip  on  tiic  reverfc.  The  year  after  the  dcllruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  By/.antinm  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  In  the  year  19J 
this  city  took  part  with  Niger  againft  Severus.  It 
was  rtrongly  garrifoncd  by  Niger,  as  being  a  place  of 
the  utnioll  importance.  It  was  foon  after  invrflcd  by 
Severus  ;  and  as  he  was  univerfally  hated  on  account 
of  his  cruelty,  the  inhabitants  defended  ihemfcl  vcs  with 
the  greaiefl  refolution.  They  had  been  I'upplied  with 
a  great  number  of  warlike  machines,  moll  of  them  in- 
vented and  built  by  Perifcus  a  native  of  Nicca,  and 
the  greateft  enginccrof  his  age.  For  a  long  time  they 
bafilcd  all  the  attempts  of  the  alTailants,  killed  great 
numbers  of  them,  crulhcd  fuch  as  approached  the  walls 
with  large  floncs  ;  and  when  floncs  began  to  fail,  they 
ufed  the  llatucs  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  At  Isft  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmil,  through  famine,  after  h.iving 
been  reduced  to  the  necelliiy  of  devouring  one  another. 
The  conqueror  put  all  the  magillraies  and  foldiers  to 
the  fword  ;  but  fpared  the  en5;incer  Perifcus.  Before 
this  fiegr,  Byzantium  was  the  greateft,  niolf  populous, 
and  wcalihieft  ciiy  of  Thrace.  It  was  fiirroundcd  Wy 
walls  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  breadth  ;  and  de- 
fended by  a  great  number  of  lowers,  fcvcii  of  which 
were  built  v^ith  fuch  art,  that  the  leaft  noifc  heard  in 
one  of  them  was  immediately  conveyed  10  all  the  reft. 
Severus,  however,  no  Iboner  became  niaftcr  of  ii,  than 
he  commanded  it  to  be  laid  in  allies.  The  inhiibiianis 
were  liripped  of  all  their  tffeds,  publicly  fold  for  liaves, 
and  the  walls  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  by  the 
chronicle  of  Alexandria  we  are  informed,  that  foon  af- 
ter this  terrible  caiaftrophe,  Severus  hinifclf  caufcd  a 
great  part  of  the  ciiy  lobe  rebuilt,  calling  it  yii.tinlr.a, 
from  his  fan  Caracalla,  who  allumed  the  furnan^e  of 
yir.toiiinus.  In  262,  the  tyrant  Gailienus  wreaked  his 
fury  on  the  inlubiianis  of  Byzaitlinm.  He  iiiiendtd 
10  bcfiege  it  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  dcfpaircd  of  being  able 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  I'ueh  a  ftrong  place.  He  waf 
admitted  the  next  day,  however,  into  the  city  ;  and 
without  any   regard  to  ibe  terms  tic  had  agreed  10, 
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15yzanti»m  ihe  fword.     Trebclliiis  Pollio  fays,  that  not  a  fliigle  per- 

" foil  was  left  alive.     What  the  rcafon  was  for  ftich  an 

txiraordinary  nialfacre,  we  are  no  where  informed.  In 
the  wars  between  the  cniperorR  Licinius  and  Maxiinin, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  was  obliged  10  fiibwit  to  tiie 
latter,  but  was  foon  after  recovered  by  Licinius.  In 
ihe  year  323,  it  was  taken  from  Licinius  by  Conftan- 
line  the  Great,  who  in  330  enlarged  and  beautified 
it,  with  a  dcfign  to  make  it  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firll, 
city  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  began  with  extending 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  from  lea  to  fea  ;  and  while 
fomc  of  the  workmen  were  bufied  in  rearing  them, 
others  were  employed  in  raifing  within  them  a  great 
number  of  ftattly  buildings,  and  among  others  a  palace 
no  way  inferior  in  magnificence  and  extent  to  that  of 
Rome.  He  built  a  capitol  and  amphitheatre,  made  a 
circus  maximus,  feveral  forums,  porticoes,  and  public 
baths.  He  divided  the  whole  city  into  14  regions,  and 
granted  the  inhabitants  many  privileges  and  immunities. 
By  this  means  Byzantium  became  one  of  the  molt  flou- 
rilhing  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire.  Vafl  num- 
bers of  people  flocked  thither  from  Pontus,  Thrace, 
and  Afia,  Coiillantine  having  by  a  law,  enabled  this 
year  (330),  decreed,  that  fuch  as  had  lands  in  ihofe 
countries  Ihould  not  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them, 
nor  even  leave  them  to  their  proper  heirs  at  their  death, 
unlefs  they  had  an  houfe  in  his  new  city.  But  how- 
ever defirous  the  emperor  was  that  his  city  flioiild  be 


iillf  J  with  people,  he  did  not  care  that  it  fhould  be  in-    tzoTim. 

habited   by  any  but  Chriliians.     He  therefore  caiifed  ' ^~~" 

all  the  idoib  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  tlu-ir  churches 
confccrattd  to  the  true  God.  He  built  befides  an  in- 
credible number  of  churches,  and  caufcd  croflcs  to  be 
ercfted  in  all  the  fquares  and  public  places.  Mofl  of 
the  buildings  being  finilhed,  it  was  folemnly  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  Cedrenus,  bnt,  ac- 
cording to  Enfcbius,  to  the  God  of  Martyrs.  At  the 
fame  lime  Byzantium  was  equalled  to  Rome.  The 
fame  rights,  immunities  and  privileges,  were  granted 
to  its  inhabitants  as  to  tliol'e  of  the  metropolis.  He 
ellablilhed  a  fenate  and  other  magiftrates,  with  a  power 
and  authority  equal  to  thofe  of  old  Rome.  He  took 
uphisrefidence  in  the  new  city;  and  changed  its  name 
to  Constantinople. 

BZOVIUS  (Abraham),  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated 
writers  in  the  17th  century,  with  refpe(5l  to  the  aflo- 
nifliing  number  of  pieces  conipofed  by  him.  His  chief 
work  is  the  continuation  of  Baronius's  annals.  He  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  Upon  his 
coming  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Pope,  and  had  an  apartment  afligned  him  in  the 
Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for  he  has  imi- 
tated Baronins  to  admiration  in  his  defign  of  making 
all  things  confpire  to  the  defpotic  power  and  glory  of 
the  papal  fee.     He  died  in  1637,  aged  70 
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